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L  I  UAVS  beietofore  considered  how  many 
popular  governments  have  been  dissolved  by  men 
who  chose  to  live  under  any  other  sort  of  go- 
vernment rather  than  the  popular;  and  how 
nany  monarchies,  and  how  many  oligarchies, 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  people ;  and  how 
many  of  those  who  have  attempted  tyrannies 
have,  some  of  them,  been  instantly  and  entire- 
ly destroyed ;  and  others,  if  they  have  oonti- 
Bsed  reigning  but  for  any  time,  have  been  ad- 
aured  as  able,  ii-ise,  and  hιφpy  men.     And  I 
thought  I  observed  many  masters,  in  their  o\«ii 
private  houses,  some  posscs^ng  more  servants, 
some  but  very  few,  who  yet  were  not  able  to 
preserve  those  few  entirely  obedient  to  their 
commands.     I  considered  withal  that  keepers 
of  oxen,  and  keepers  of  horses  are,  as  it  were, 
tbe  magistrates  and  rulers  of  those  oxen  and 
horses  ;  and,  in  general,  all  those  called  pastors 
or  herdsmen  may  be  properly  accounted  the 
magistrates  of  the  animals  they  rule.     I  saw,  I 
thought,  all  these  several  herds  more  willing  to 
obey  their  pastors,  than  men  their  magistrates ; 
for  these  herds  go  the  way  that  their  keepers 
direct  them  ;  they  feed  on  those  lands  on  which 
their  keepers  place  them;  they  abstain  from 
tho»e  from  which  their  keepers  drive  them; 
they  guffer  their  keepers  to  make  what  use  they 
plase  of  the  fruits  and  profits  that  arise  from 
them.    Besides,  I  never  did  perceive  a  herd 
«onspiring  against  its  keepers,  either  so  as  not 
to  obey  them,  or  so  as  not  to  allow  them  the 
use  of  the  fruits  arising  from  them.     Herds 
ve  rather  more  refractory  towards  any  others 
ύβη  they  are  towards  their  rulers,  and  those  ' 
vho  make  profit  of  them ;  but  men  conspire 

I  Xenopkon*»  Cyroptrdia  or   ImtittUion  of  Cyna,  Γ 
fnn  external  eridenoe  and  beraose  it  contradict•  other  ' 
UMdriant,  te  not  coneidered  a•  an  authentic  liistory,  hut  j 
n(h«r  at  an  hiatorical  romaore,  showing  what  should  be 
Ae  coodort  of  a  wwe  and  virtoous  rronarrh.  ' 


against  none  sooner  than  against  those  whom 
they  perceive  tmdertaking  the  government  of 
them.     When  these  things  were  in  my  mind,  I 
came  to  this  judgment  on  them ;  that  to  man 
it  was  easier  to  rule  every  other  sort  of  creature 
than  to  rule  man.    But  when  I  considered  that 
there  was  the  Persian  Cyrus,  who  had  render- 
ed many  men,  many  cities,  and  many  nations, 
obedient  to   himself,   I  was    necessitated  to 
change  my  opinion,  and  to  think  that  the  go- 
vernment of  men  was  not  amongst  the  things 
that  were  impossible,  nor  amongst  the  things 
that  are  difficult,  if  one  tmdertook  it  with  un- 
derstanding and  skilL  I  knew  there  were  those 
that  willingly  obeyed  Cyrus,  who  were  many 
days'  joiuney  distant  from  him ;  those  who  Mnen* 
months  ;  those  who  had  never  seen  him ;  and 
those  who  knew  very  well  that   they  never 
should  see  him  ;  yet  would  they  submit  to  his 
government :  for  he  so  far  excelled  all  other 
kings,  both  those  that  received  their  dominion 
by  succession,  as  well  as  those  that  acquired  it 
themselves,  that  the   Scythian,   for  example, 
though  his  people  be  very  numerous,  has  not 
been  able  to  obtain  the  dominion  of  any  other 
nation,  but  rests  satisfied  if  he  hold  but  the 
rule  of  his  own;  the  Thracian  the  same;  the 
Illyrian  the  same ;  and  other  nations,  as  I  have 
heard,  the  same :  for  the  nations  οϊ  Europe 
are  said  to  be  sovereign  and  independent  of  each 
other.     But  Cyrus,  finding  in  Uke  manner  the 
nations  of  Asia  sovereign  and  independent,  and 
setting  forward  with  a  little  army  of  Persians, 
obtained  the  dominion  of  the  Aledes  by  their 
own  choice  and  volimtary  subniitJ&ion ;  of  the 
Hyrcanians  the  same.     He  conquered  the  Sy- 
rians,  Assyrians,  Arabs,  Cappadocians,  both 
Phrygias,  the  Lydians,  Carians,  Phccnicians, 
and   Babylonians.     He  ruled   the    Baetrians, 
Indians,  and  Cilicians ;  in  like  maimer  the  Sa- 
ciaiis,  Vaphlagonians,   and   Migudinians.  and 
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many  other  nations,  whose  names  one  cannot 
eninnenite.  He  ruled  the  Greeks  that  were 
settled  in  Asia ;  and  descending  to  the  ses,  the 
Cyprians  and  Egyptians.  These  nations  he 
ruled,  though  their  languages  differed  from  his 
own  and  from  each  other ;  and  yet  was  he  able 
to  extend  the  fear  of  himself  over  so  great  a 
part  of  the  world  as  to  astonish  aU,  and  that  no 
one  attempted  any  thing  against  him.  He  was 
able  to  inspire  all  with  so  great  a  desire  of 
pleasing  him,  that  they  ever  desired  to  be  go- 
vemed  by  his  opinion  and  wilL  He  connected 
together  so  many  nations  as  it  would  be  a  labour 
to  enumerate,  to  whatsoever  point  one  under• 
took  to  direct  one*s  course,  whether  it  were 
east,  west,  north,  or  south,  setting  out  from  his 
palace  and  seat  of  empire.  With  respect  there- 
fore to  this  man,  as  worthy  of  admiration,  I 
have  inquired  by  what  birth,  with  what  natural 
disposition,  and  under  what  discipline  and  edu- 
cation bred,  he  so  much  excelled  in  the  art  of 
governing  men.  And  whatever  I  have  learned, 
or  think  I  know  concerning  him,  1  shall  endea- 
vour to  relate. 

II.  Cyrus  is  said  to  be  descended  from  Cam- 
byses,  king  of  the  Persians,  as  his  frither' 
Cambyses  was  of  the  race  of  the  Perseidse, 
who  were  so  called  from  Perseus.  It  is  agreed 
that  he  was  bom  of  a  mother  called  Mandane ; 
and  Mandane  was  the  daughter  of  Astjrages, 
king  of  the  Medes.'  Cjrrus  is  said  to  have 
had  by  nature  a  most  beautiful  person,  and  a 
mind  of  the  greatest  benignity  and  love  to  man- 
kind, most  desirous  of  knowledge,  and  most 
ambitious  of  glory,  so  as  to  bear  any  pain,  and 
undeigo  any  danger,  for  the  sake  of  praise ;  and 
he  is  yet  celebrated  as  such  among  the  barba. 
rians.  Such  is  he  recorded  to  have  been  with 
respect  to  his  mind  end  person ;  and  he  was 
educated  under  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the 
Persians. 

These  laws  seem  to  begin  with  a  provident 
care  of  the  common  good ;  not  where  those  of' 
most  other  governments  begin ;  for  most  other 
governments,  giving  to  all  a  liberty  of  educat• 
ing  their  children  as  they  please,  and  to  the  ad- 


1  According  to  Hcrodotiu,  Cambfuc•  was  κ  Fenian  of 
obscure  origin,  to  whom  Astyagn  gnve  his  danghter  in 
ninrriaf^  Th•  k&ug  hod  bc«n  terrilltid  by  dr«>anu  which 
thrcatoncd  the  lom  «if  hi-«  crown  by  Uie  hand  of  hie 
daughter's  Ron,— a  calamity  which  h«  hoped  to  arcrt 
by  this  means ;  but  lt9>  was  aTentnaily  dttihroned  by 
Cyrus.  A»tyageft*  depoaltion  is  stated  to  have  been  oo. 
casloned  by  his  rruilty  and oppresrion. 


vanced  in  age  a  liberty  of  living  as  they  pli 
do  then  enjoin  their  people  not  to  steal,  im 
plunder,  not  to  enter  a  house  by  violence, 
to  strike  unjustly,  not  to  be  adidterous,  η 
disobey  the  magistrates,  and  other  thing 
like  manner ;  and,  if  any  transgress,  thej 
pose  punishments  on  them  :  but  the  Pa 
laws,  taking  things  higher,  are  careful,  1 
the  beginning,  to  provide  that  their  citizens 
not  be  such  as  to  be  capable  of  meddling 
any  action  that  is  base  and  vile.  And  that 
they  take  in  this  manner :  they  have  a  pii 
place,  called  from  the  name  of  liberty,  w 
the  king*s  palace  and  the  other  courts 
houses  of  magistrates  are  built;  all  things 
are  bought  and  sold,  and  the  dealers  in  tl 
their  noise  and  low  disingenuous  mannerSj 
banished  hence  to  another  place,  that  the 
of  these  may  not  mix  and  interfere  with 
decent  order  of  those  who  are  under  the  i 
nuous  discipline.  This  pUce,  near  the  pi 
courts,  is  divided  into  four  parts :  one  is  a 
ted  to  the  boys,  one  to  the  youth,  one  to 
full-grown  men,  and  one  to  those  who  ex 
the  years  of  military  service.  Each  of  t 
orders,  according  to  the  law,  attend  in  i 
several  parts ;  the  boys  and  full-grown  mi 
soon  as  it  is  day ;  the  elders  when  they  t 
convenient,  except  on  appointed  days  ν 
they  are  obliged  to  be  present ;  the  youth 
up  their  rest  round  the  courts,  in  their  '. 
arms,  all  but  such  as  are  married ;  thesi 
not  required  to  do  it,  unless  beforehand  oi 
ed  to  attend  ;  nor  is  it  decent  for  them  t 
absent  often.  Over  each  of  the  orders  t 
are  twelve  rulers,  for  the  Persians  are  div 
into  twelve  tribes.  Those  over  the  bojn 
chosen  from  amongst  the  dders,  and  sue 
are  thought  to  make  them  the  best  boys ;  t 
over  the  youth  are  chosen  from  amongst 
fulUg^wn  men,  and  such  as  are  though 
make  the  best  youth ;  and  over  the  full-gr 
men,  such  as  are  thought  to  render  them 
most  ready  to  perform  their  appointed  ρ 
and  to  execute  the  orders  they  receive  fron 
chief  magistrate.  There  are  likewise  clu 
presidents  over  the  elders,  who  take  care 
these  also  perform  their  duty.  And,  th 
may  appear  what  means  they  use  to  mdce  t 
citizens  prove  the  best,  I  shall  now  reUte  ν 
part  is  appointed  for  each  degree. 

The  boys,  who  frequent  the  public  place 
instruction,  pass  their  time  in  learning  justi 
and  tell  you  that  they  go  for  that  purpose 
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thmm  with  DS,  wfae  go  to  lorn  letUn,  tell  you 
t^  go  ΓοΓ  this  ptirfme.  Tbejr  nilera,  for  the 
mow  put  of  tbc  d«y,  continue  dupeaUDg  jus- 
tice among  thtni ;  for  we  >iDone<t  the  men,  »o 
the  boy ■  have  igunit  each  othei  thcit  ncciii» 
tioos  far  theft,  robbeiy,  vi<deiice,  deceit,  uid 
dlunmr,  nd  other  uich  things  w  lutimlly 
occur  ;  and  when  thej  Gud  uiy  Bcting  unjuitlf. 
ID  any  of  theac  way»,  tiiey  puiiiih  them  ;  they 
pniiiih  likewiae  lueb  as  they  find  guilty  of  &l«e 
•cnuatioii;  they  appad  to  juitice  alio  in  the 
caw  of  a  crinH  (at  whkh  men  hate  one  another 
exeesnvely,  but  nerer  bring  to  the  bv  of  ju*- 
tice,  that  ii,  iogiatitude  ;  and  whonuoever  they 
Cad  able  to  return  κ  benefit,  and  refuaing  to  do 
it,  diey  piuiiali  wverely  :  for  tbey  are  of  opiu• 
ioo  that  the  ungrateful  are  carglen  and  ne^ect• 
ful  both  of  the  god•,  of  Ibeir  parents,  of  their 
eouDtry,  and  of  their  friends  ;  and  ingratitude 
^  Krina  to  be  certainly  attended  by  impudence ; 
and  thii  aeemi  to  be  the  principal  conductor  of 
mankind  into  all  Ihingi  that  are  vile•  They 
iiHtil  fatto  the  boys  a  modeit  and  discreet  tem- 
per of  mind  ;  and  it  contributei  much  towardi 
eslabliahiug  this  temper  iu  them,  that  they  *ee 
(Tcry  day  their  eldm  behaving  themeelvea  in 
that  discniet  and  modest  manner.  They  teach 
them  obedience  to  their  lulen  ;  and  it  contri- 
butei mochto  their  initruction  in  this,  that  they 
Bi-c  tbar  etden  lesloutjy  obedient  to  their  rul- 
ers. Hiey  leach  tbem  temperance  with  respect 
to  eating  and  drinking;  and  itcontntnites  much 
to  thia  their  temperance,  to  see  tbat  thuir  ciders 
do  not  quit  their  stations  for  the  service  of 
their  bellies  before  the  m^istraCes  diimtss 
them  ;  and  that  the  boys  do  not  eat  witb  their 
■ntheri,  but  witb  their  teachers,  and  when  the 
magiatiatea  give  the  signal.  They  bring  from 
iKme  with  them  bread  for  their  food,  and  a 
sort  of  herb,  much  in  uie  with  them,  to  eat 
with  it.  And  they  bring  a  cop  to  drink  in,  that 
if  any  are  thirsty,  tbey  may  take  from  the  river. 
They  learn,  bemdei,  to  shoot  with  the  bow, 
and  to  throw  tbe  javelin.  These  things  tbe 
boys  practise  till  they  are  sixteen  or  seventeen 
yean  of  age  i  then  they  enter  tbe  order  of 
ymtli.  Tbe  youth  pass  their  time  thus  :  for 
ten  years  after  Aey  pass  from  the  order  of  hoys, 
tjiey  tnke  their  rests  arQund  the  courts,  ai  is 
■aid  before,  both  for  the  security  and  guard  of 
Bk  dty,  and  to  preserve  in  them  s  modesty 
aad  govemableDeia  of  temper^  for  this  sge 
■eenm  the  moK  to  need  care.  In  the  day  time 
Ihcj  daiefly  give  themMlves  up  to  be  made 


use  of  by  thtir  msgistrates,  incase  they  want 
them  for  any  public  service;  and  when  it  is 
necesiaiy  they  all  attend  about  the  courts. 
But  when  the  king  goes  out  to  bunt  be  takes 
half  the  guard  off  with  him ;  and  this  he  does 
aereial  times  every  month.  Those  tbat  go 
muat  have  tbeir  bow  and  quiver,  s  smaller  sort 
of  sword  in  its  proper  scabbard,  a  shield,  and 
two  javelins ;  one  to  throw,  and  the  other,  if 
necessary,  to  use  at  band.  Th<7  are  carefid 
to  keep  up  these  public  huntings;  and  the  king, 
aa  in  war,  is  in  this  their  leader,  bunts  himself, 
and  takes  core  Chat  otfaen  do  so ;  because  it 
teems  to  be  the  truest  method  of  practising  all 
such  things  ei  relate  to  war.  It  accustoou 
them  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  bear 
beat  and  cold ;  it  exercises  them  in  Imig 
marches,  and  in  running ;  it  necessitates  them 
to  use  tbeir  bow  ugainst  the  beast  they  bunt, 
and  to  throw  their  javelin  if  he  fall  in  their 
way  :  their  courage  must,  of  necessity,  be  of- 
ten sharpened  in  the  bunt,  when  any  of  the 
strong  and  vigorous  beasts  oppose  themselves ; 
they  must  come  to  blows  witb  the  beast,  if  he 
comes  up  with  tbem,  and  must  ba  on  their 
guard  OB  be  comes  on  tbem.  So  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  find  what  one  thing  there  is  that 
is  practised  in  war,  and  is  not  so  in  their  hunt- 
ing. They  attend  this  hunting,  being  provided 
with  a  dinner,  Urger,  indeed,  as  is  but  &t,  than 
that  of  the  boys,  but  in  all  other  respects  the 
same;  and  during  tbe  hunt  sometimes,  per- 
haps, they  shall  not  eat  it ;  either  waiting  for 
the  beast,  if  it  be  necessary,  or  choosing  to 
spend  more  time  st  tbe  work  :  so  tbey  make 
their  supper  of  that  dinner ;  hunt  again  th• 
next  day,  until  tbe  tiine  of  supper ;  and  redion 
these  two  days  as  but  one,  because  tbey  have 
ate  the  food  but  of  one  day.  This  they  do  to 
accustom  themselves,  that  in  case  it  may  be 
necessary  for  them  in  war,  they  may  be  able  to 
do  it.  They  of  this  degree  have  what  tbey 
catch  for  meat  with  their  bread.  If  they  catch 
nothing,  then  they  have  their  usual  herb.  And 
if  any  one  think  that  they  eat  without  pleasure, 
when  they  have  this  herb  Only  for  food,  witb 
their  bread,  and  that  they  drink  without  plea- 
sure when  they  drink  water,  let  him  recollect 
bow  pleasant  it  is  to  one  who  is  hungry  lo  eat 
plain  coke  Or  bread ;  and  how  pleasant  to  one 
who  is  thirsty  to  drink  water.  The  tribes  thai 
temain  at  home  pass  their  time  in  practising 
the  things  they  learned  white  they  were  boys, 
in  shootlTig  with  the  bow,  and  throwing  tbc 
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javelin.     These  they  continue  exercising   in 
emulation  one  against  another :  and  there  are 
publir  games,  in  these  kinds,  and  prizes  set ; 
and  in  whichsoever  of  the  tribes  there  are  the 
most  found  who  exceed  in  skill,  in  courage,  and 
in  obedience,  the  citizens  applaud  and  honour, 
not  only  the  present  niler  of  them,  but  alto  the 
person  who  had  the  instruction  of  them  wliile 
boys.     The  magistrates  likewise  make  use  of 
the  remaining  youth,  if  they  want  them,  to  keep 
guard  on  any  occasion,  or  to  search  for  criminal 
persons,  to  pursue  robbers,  or  for  any  other 
business  that   requires   strength  and  agility. 
These  things  the  youth  practise,  and  when  they 
have  completed  ten  years  they  enter  into  the 
order  of  fuU-groMni  men.     These,  from  the 
time  they  leave  the  order  of  youth,  pass  five- 
and- twenty  years  in  this  manner.    First,  as  the 
youth,  they  give  themselves  up  to  be  made  use 
of  by  the  magistrates,  on  any  occasion  that  may 
occur  for  the  service  of  the  public,  and  that  re- 
quires  the  service  of  such  as  have  discretion, 
and  are  yet  in  vigour.     If  some  military  expe- 
dition be  necessary  to  be  undertaken,  they  who 
are  under  this  degree  of  discipline  do  not  en- 
gage in  it  with  bows  and  javelins,  but  with  what 
they  call  arms  for  close  ught,  a  corselet  about 
the  breast,  a  shield  in  the  left  hand,  such  as  the 
Persians  are  painted  with,  and  in  the  right  a 
larger  sort  of  sword.     All  the  magistrates  are 
chosen  from  amongst  these,  except  the  teachere 
of  the  boys ;  and  when  they  have  completed 
five-and-twenty  years  in  this  order  they  are 
then  something  upwards  of  fifty  yean  of  age, 
and  pass  into  the  order  of  such  as  are  elders, 
and  are  so  called.     These  elders  are  not  oblig- 
ed  to  attend  any  military  service  abroad,  but 
remaining  at  home,  have  the  distribution  of 
public  and  private  justice ;  have  judgment  of 
life  and  death,  and  the  choice  of  all  magistrates; 
and  if  any  of  the  youth  or  full-grown  men  fail 
in  any  thing  enjoined  by  the  laws,  the  phy- 
larchs,  or  magistrates  of  the  tribes,  or  any  one 
that  will  make  discovery  of  it,  the  eldera  hear 
the  cause,  and  give  judgment  on  it ;  and  the 
person  so  judged  and  condemned  remains  inf». 
mous  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Tlmt  the  whole  Persian  form  of  goTemment 
may  the  (nore  plainly  appear,  I  return  a  little 
back ;  for,  by  means  of  what  has  been  already 
said  it  may  now  be  laid  open  in  a  very  few 
words.  The  Persians  are  said  to  be  in  num. 
ber  about  twelve  myriads,  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty  f^housand;    of  these  none  are  by  law 


excluded  from  honoure  and  magistraciea,  I 
are  at  liberty  to  send  their  boys  to  the 
schools  of  justice.     They  who  are  able  to 
tain  their  children  idle,  arul  without  laboia 
them  to  these  schools ;  they  who  are  not 
do  not  eend  them.     They  who  are  th• 
cated  under  the  public  teachere  are  at  1 
to  pass  through  the  order  of  youth ;  the; 
are  not  so  educated  have  not  that  liberty, 
who  pass  through  the  youth,  fully  disdi 
all  things  enjoined  by  the  law,  are  allon 
be  incorporated  amongst  the  full-grown 
and  to  partake  of  all  honoura  and  magittn 
but  they  who  do  not  complete  their  ι 
through  the  order  of  boys,  and  through  tl 
the  youth,  do  not  pass  into  the  order  of  tfa 
grown  men.     They  who  make  their  pn 
through  the  order  of  the  full-grown  men 
ceptiotiable  become  then  the  elden;  • 
order  of  eldere  stands  composed  of  men 
have  made  their  way  through  all  things 
and  excellent    And  this  is  the  form  of  go 
ment,  by  the  use  of  which,  they  think,  the 
come  the  best  men.     There  yet  remain  t 
that  bear  testimony  to  the  spare  diet 
among  the  Persians,  and  to  their  carrying 
by  exercise ;  for  it  is  even  yet  shameful  ai 
them  to  be  seen  either  to  spit  or  to  bloii 
nose,  or  any  such  matter;  and    these  tl 
could  not  possibly  be  unless  they  used  a 
temperate  diet,  and  spent  the  moisture  bi 
ercise,  making  it  pass  some  other  way. 

These  things  I  had  to  say  conceminf 
Pereians  in  general  I  will  now  relate  tb 
tions  of  Cyrus,  on  whose  account  this  disoc 
was  undertaken,  beginning  from  hit  bet 
boy. 

III.  Cyrus,  till  twelve  yeare  of  age,  or  ] 
more,  >vas  educated  under  this  discipline, 
appeared  to  excel  all  his  equals,  both  in 
quick  learning  of  what  was  proper,  and  it 
performing  every  thing  in  a  handsome  a» 
a  manly  \>'ay.     At  that  time  Astyages  sent 
his  daughter  and  her  son  ;  for  he  was  desi 
to  see  him,  having  heard  that  he  waa  an  ex 
lent  and  lovely  child.    Mandane  therefore  c 
to  her  £sther,  and  brought  her  son  with 
As  soon  as  they  arrived,  and  Cyrus  knew 
tyages  to  be  his  mother's  fiither,  he  instai 
as  being  a  boy  of  great  good-nature,  embn 
him,  just  as  if  he  had  been  bred  under  b 
and  had  long  had  an  affection  for  him : 
observing  him  set  out  and  adorned,  \nth  hia  t 
and  complexion  painted,  and  with  false  h 
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tUiig^  tW  «re  bUowhI  ainongBt  ihe  Mcirt  (hi 
Uk  purple  coat.  Ibe  rich  balHC  ceiled  cuidfs, 
eoUuv  about  the  neck,  and  bracelets  aboul 
huidi,  all  belongini;  to  the  Medes  ;  but  βιώο 
tbeiiibabitwitiaf  Peniu,  even  at  this  du]',  iheir 
iabiU  are  much  coaraer,  and  their  diet  uiuch 
pliiner) — obtening  this  dress  of  his  grandla- 
Ota,  and  looking  al  bim,  he  laid  :  ■'  Ο  Diothei 
bow  handsome  ii  mf  gnuuirsthei '."  And  hi. 
DOtber  then  asking  him  which  he  Ihougbl  Ibe 
kandsamer,  eitLer  his  father  or  his  grandfather, 
Cynis  answered  :  "  Of  the  Peniansi  mother, 
Bj  bthei  is  much  the  hnndiomeit ;  and  of  all 
Ac  Medes  that  I  hare  aeen,  either  on  (he  road 
«r  vitbin  the  city,  this  grandfather  uf  mine  h 
maA  the  bandaomot."  Astyages,  then  ein- 
tneiiig  Cjnu,  in  return  put  on  him  a  line 
nbe,  boooored  him,  and  ter  bim  out  with  col- 
ian  and  bracdcti ;  and,  whenever  be  went 
•braad,  carried  him  with  bim,  mounted  on  a 
tant  with  a  bridle  of  gold,  aiid  Eurh  at  he  used 
tomadr  to  appear  abroad  on.  Cyrus  being  β 
boj  mDcfa  in  loTe  with  what  was  fine  and  ho- 
Manlde,w«  pleased  wilbthcrobe,  and  eitreme- 
\j  delighted  with  learning  lo  ride  ;  for  among*! 
the  Fenians,  it  being  difficult  to  breed  horsea, 
md  tyea  difficult   to  ride,    the    country  being 

Bat  AMyages  being  at  table  with  bis  daughter, 
aad  with  CjTUS,  and  being  desirous  to  treat  the 
boy  with  all  possible  delight  and  pleaiiire,  tbat 
be  loigbt  the  less  miss  what  be  enjoyed  ic  home, 
wt  before  bim  ^ereral  dithes,  with  uucei  and 
miau  of  all  Idndai  on  which  Cyrus  is  reported 
W  hate  taid :  "What  a  deal  of  busineia  and 
trod>le,  gisndbther,  have  you  at  your  uieala, 
if  yoa  inust  reach  out  your  hands  to  all 
ibescicTeral  dishes,  and  lusie  of  all  these  kinds 
of  ncati !"  "  What,  (hen,"  said  Aslyages,  ■>  do 
BOt  you  think  Ibis  entertainment  much  finer 
than  what  you  huve  in  Pemm?-  Cyrus  Is  ^owi 
lo  hmtt  replied  ;  "  Xo,  grandfather ;  with  us  we 
have  a  much  plainer  and  readier  way  to  get  sat- 
irfiiJ  than  you  bare  ι  for  plain  bread  and  meat 
■riBca  for  our  meal ;  but  you,  In  order  to  the 
aMaccDd,  bave  a  deal  ofbuiiness  on  your  hands  ^ 
a^  wandering  op  and  down  through  many 
nago,  you  at  last  scarce  anive  where  we  have 
pikog  before  jou."  "But,  chud."  swd  As- 
qa|ca,  «  it  ii  not  with  pain  tbat  we  wander 
Ihauli  theae  maiea ;  taatxv"  aaid  be,  "and  you 
wSfind  tbat tbeaetbiugsare pleasant."  "Well, 
WttandMber,'  «aid  Cyras,  "I  see  (bat  you 


things.  '■ "  What  ground."  replied  Aclyages,  '■  have 
youtosayso!"  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  when  you 
touch  your  bread,  i  see  you  do  nut  wipe  your 
hands  on  any  thing ;  but,  when  you  meddle  with 
any  of  these,  you  presently  clean  your  bands  on 
yuur  napkin,  it  if  you  were  very  uneasy  to  luTe 
them  daubed  with  them."  To  this  Aslyages  la 
said  to  have  answered  i  "  Well,  child,  if  Ibis  be 
youropininn,  cat  heartily  of  plain  meats,  tbat  you 
may  return  young  and  healthy  homej"  and  at 
the  same  time  be  is  said  to  have  presented  10 
him  vHriuus  meats,  both  of  tbe  tame  and  wild 
kinds.  Cyrus,  when  he  saw  this  variety  of  Dxals, 
is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  And  do  you  give 
me  all  these  meats,  gtandiiither,  to  do  with 
them  as  I  think  fit?"  "Yesgtrulj,  I  do," said  As- 
lyages ;  then  Cyrus,  taking  oftbesevenl  meats, 
isfjiid  to  have  distributed  around  to  the  servants 
aboul  his  grandfutber,  saying  to  one,  "  this  for 
you,  because  you  take  pains  to  teach  me  to 
ride  -.  this  for  you,  because  you  gave  me  a  ja- 
velin )  for  I  have  it  at  this  time  :  this  for  you, 
because  you  serve  my  grandlalbcr  well :  (his 
for  you,  because  you  honour  my  mother :"  and 
that  thus  he  did  till  be  distributed  away  all  he  bad 
received.  Astyagea  is  then  reported  to  have 
said  ;  "And  do  you  give  nothing  to  thia  Saciao, 
my  cup-bi-arer,  that  I  favour  above  all?"  This 
Sacian  was  a  very  beautiful  person,  and  bad  tbe 
honour  to  introduce  to  Astyagcj  any  tbat  had 
busineaa  with  him,  and  wsa  to  binder  tboae 
that  be  did  not  think  it  Beauonable  Ια  introduce. 
Cyrus  lo  this  is  said  to  have  answered,  in  apert 
manner,  as  a  boy  not  yel  struck  with  tbe  sense 
of  shame  i  "  For  what  reason  is  il,  grandfather, 
tiiat  you  favour  this  Sucian  so  much?"  Asty- 
agea replied,  in  a  jesting  way  ;  "  Do  not  you 
see,"  said  be,  "  bow  buudsomely  btuI  neatly  be 
poura  me  my  wine  ?"  For  these  cup-bearers  to 
igs  perform  their  husinefs  very  cleverly  j 
they  pour  out  their  wine  very  neatly,  and  give 
the  cup,  bearing  it  along  with  three  fingers,  and 
present  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  may  best  be 
received  by  the  person  who  is  lo  drink.  "Grand- 
father," said  Cyrus,  "  bid  the  Sstian  give  me  tbe 
cup,  that  pouring  you  your  wine  to  drink,  1  may 
gain  your  favour  if  I  can.-  Aatyages  hade  (he 
Sadan  give  bim  the  cup  ;  and  Cyru»  taking  it , 
said  to  have  washed  tbe  cup  as  he  had  obser- 
ved tbe  Saeian  to  do  ;  and  settling  his  counte- 
■  in  a  serious  and  decent  manner,  brought 
and  presented  the  cup  lo  his  grandfather  in  such 
a  manner  as  efforded  much  laughter  to  bis  mother 
and  to  Astyages.     Then  Cyrus,  laughing  out. 
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leaped  up  to  hie  grandfkther,  and  kissing  him, 
cried  out :  "  Ο  Sacian,  you  are  undone  !  I  will 
turn  you  out  of  your  office :  I  will  do  the  busi- 
ness lietter  than  you,  and  not  drinli  the  wine 
myself.'*  For  these  cup-bearers,  when  they  have 
given  the  cup,  dip  with  a  dish  and  take  a  little 
out,  which,  pouring  into  their  left  hand,  they 
swallow;  and  this  they  do,  that,  in  case 
they  mix  poison  in  the  cup,  it  may  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  themselves.  On  this  Astyages,  in 
a  jesting  way,  said  t  "  And  why,  Cyrus,  since 
you  have  imitated  the  Sadan  in  every  thing 
else,  did  not  you  swallow  some  of  the  wine  ?** 
•(  Because,  truly,**  said  he,  **  I  was  afraid  there 
had  been  poison  mixed  in  the  cup ;  for  when 
you  feasted  your  friends  on  your  birthday,  I 
plainly  found  that  he  had  poured  you  all  poi- 
son.** **  And  how,  diild,'*  said  he,  **  did  you 
know  this  ?  "  «  Truly,*'  said  he,  "  because  I 
saw  you  all  disordered  in  body  and  mind :  for, 
first,  what  you  do  not  allow  us  boys  to  do,  that 
you  did  yourselves ;  for  you  all  bawled  toge- 
ther, and  could  learn  nothing  of  each  other : 
then  you  fell  to  singing  very  ridiculously  ;  and 
without  attending  to  the  singer,  you  swore  he 
sung  admirably  :  then  every  one  telling  stories 
of  his  own  strength,  you  rose  up  and  fell  to 
dancing ;  but  without  all  rule  or  measuse,  for 
you  could  not  so  much  as  keep  yourselves  up- 
right ;  then  you  all  entirely  forgot  yourselves ; 
you,  that  you  were  king,  and  they,  that  you 
were  their  governor;  and  then,  for  the  first 
lime,  I  discovered  that  you  were  celebrating  a 
festival,  where  all  were  allowed  to  talk  with 
equal  liberty;  for  you  never  ceased  talking.'* 
Astyages  then  said  :  "  Does  your  father,  child, 
never  drink  till  he  gets  drunk  ?*'  **  No,  truly," 
said  be  ?  **  What  does  he  then.'*  «  Why,  he 
quenches  his  thirst,  and  gets  no  farther  harm ; 
for,  as  I  take  it,  grandfather,**  said  he,  **  it  is  no 
Sacian  that  officiates  as  cup-bearer  about  him.*' 
His  mother  then  said :  **  But  why,  child,  do  you 
make  war  thus  on  the  Sacian  ?"  Cyrus  to  this 
is  said  to  reply  i  **  Why,  truly,  because  I  hate 
him  ;  for  very  often,  when  I  am  desirous  to 
run  to  my  grandfather,  this  nasty  fellow  hin- 
ders me.  Pray,  grandfather,"  said  he,  **  let  me 
but  have  the  government  of  him  but  for  three 
days."  **  How  would  you  govern  him  ?"  said 
Astyages.  Cyrus  replied  :  **  Why,  standing  as 
he  does,  just  at  the  entrance,  when  he  had  a 
mind  to  go  in  to  dinner,  then  would  I  tell  him 
that  he  could  not  possibly  have  bis  dinner  yet, 
because :  *'  he  was  busy  with  certain  people  " 


then»  when  be  came  to  sapper,  I  wo 
him  that  *  he  was  bathiqg  :*  and  if  he  n 
pressing  for  his  victuala,  I  would  telT  I 
*  he  was  with  the  women  :*  and  so  on.  t 
tormented  him  as  he  torments  me  w 
keeps  me  firom  you."    Such  like  sol 
mirth  did  he  afford  them  at  meals :  a 
times  of  the  day,  if  he  perceived  his  gm 
or  bis  mother's  brother  in  want  of  any  I 
was  a  difficult  matter  for  any  one  to  bo 
hand  with  him  in  doing  it :  for  Cyrus 
tremely  delighted  to  gratify  them  in  ai 
that  lay  in  his  power.     But  when  Μ 
was  preparing  to  return  home  to  h»  h 
Astyages  desired  her  to  leave  Cyrus  wi 
She  made  answer  that  she  was  wUling  tc 
her  father  in  every  thing;   but  to  la 
child  against  his  will  she  thought  bin 
this  occasion  Astyages  said  to  Cyrus :  ' 
if  you  will  stay  with  me,  in  the  first  ph 
Sacian  shall  not  have  the  command  < 
access  to  me ;  but,  whenever  you  come^ 
be  in  your  own  power;  and  the  oftee 
will  come,"  said  he,  '*  the  more  I  sha) 
myself  obliged  to  you.     Then  you  sha 
the  use  of  all  my  horses,  and  of  as  man 
as  you  please ;  and,  when  you  go  awi 
shall  take  as  many  of  them  as  you  plem 
you  :  then,  at  meals,  you  shall  take  wl 
you  please  to  get  satisfied  in  what  you  ( 
temperate  way :  then  all  the  several  en 
that  are  now  in  the  park  I  give  you ;  • 
besides  collect  more  of  all  kinds,  th 
may  pursue  them  when  you  have  lei 
ride,  and  with  your  bow  and  javelin  la; 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  as  grown  m 
Boys  I  will  furnish  you  with  for  playfe 
and  whatever  else  you  would  have,  do  t 
me,  and  you  shall  not  go  without."  Wh< 
tyages  had  said  this,  Cyrus'  mother  askc 
whether  hs  would  go  or  stay.     He  did 
all  hesitate,  but  presently  said  that  he 
stay.    And  being  asked  by  his  mother  tl 
son  why,  it  is  said  that  he  made  answer : 
cause,  mother,  that  at  home,  both  at  th• 
and  javelin,  I  am  superior  to  all  of  equ 
with  me,  and  am  so  reckoned ;  but  here, 
know  that  in  horsemanship  I  am  their  inl 
and  be  it  known  to  you,  mother,  this  g 
me  very  much.     But  if  you  leave  me  her 
I  learn  to  be  a  horseman,  then  I  reckoi 
when  I  am  in  Persia  I  shall  easily  master 
there,  who  are  so  good  at  all  exercises  on 
and  when  I  come  amongst  the  Medes  I 
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cndnvoui  to  bp  an  lusislant  and  a  support  to 
mj  gnndfalhiT.  making  mytelf  the  inoit  ik'u- 
liil  aiDongtt  those  wbo  excel  in  boracmuiship." 
mother  U  then  reported  to  hire  raid: 
nt  bow,  ΛΆά,  will  yon  be  initructed  here 
w  knowledge  of  justice,  when  your  teachers 
at  Ibere  ?"  "  Ο  mother!"  nid  Cjtiu,  ■'that  I 
isder&tajid  eactlj  alieadj.'  "  How  lo?"  lald 
Hmduw.  "BecauiemjrteachEr,'*  uidfae,"ap- 
pαlltFdmejndgeoτerothm,ubeiπgτeI7eIsct 
a  dw  knowledge  of  justice  m]>Mir.  But  yet," 
nid  he,  "  I  hul  soine  nCripe•  given  me,  u  not 
letenDinioK  right  in  one  judgment  that  I  gare. 
~  caK  wai  this  :  a  trigger  boy,  who  had  a 
btle  coat,  atiipping  a  leu  boy,  wbo  bad  a 
T,  put  on  the  little  boy  the  coat  tbat  wu 
■m,  and  put  on  himtelf  the  coat  that  wu 
Ihc  little  boy's.  I  therefore  paaiing  judgment 
oi  them,  decreed  tbat  it  was  beat  that  each 
»nld  keep  the  coat  that  best  fitted  him.  On 
■  my  teacher  thtuhed  me,  and  told  me  that 
■faen  I  abould  he  oinBtituIed  judgu  of  what 
ilted  best,  I  «hould  detennine  in  this  manner: 
■ken  I  wai  to  judge  whoie  the  coat  was, 
,  Hid  he,  it  mmt  be  inquired  what  right 
xBoa  i»  ;  whether  he  that  look  a  thing  by 
bn-e  ahoald  bare  it,  or  whether  be  who  made 
it  or  poTcbased  it  thould  poneii  it :  and  then 
he  ti^  me  what  wu  accarding  to  law  nm  juat, 
liat  what  waa  nintrary  to  law  was  violent. 
Be  bid  me  take  notice,  therefore,  that  a  judge 
t  to  give  hii  opinion  with  the  Uw.  So, 
*r,"  «aid  he,  "  1  anderaland  what  i;  juat 
■  an  caua  rery  exactly ;  or,  if  any  thing  be 
ing  to  me,  my  grand&lher  here  will  tcacb 
e.'  "  But,  child,"  aaid  ahe,  "  the  mme 
^  are  not  accounted  juat  with  your  grand. 
!t  here,  and  yonder  in  Fenia;  for  amaiig 
the  Medea  your  grand6uher  baa  made  hinmelf 
■nd  niaMer  of  all ;  but  amongat  the  Per- 
'  it  ia  arcounled  ju*t  that  all  ahouEd  be 
lly  dealt  by ;  and  your  father  η  the  first  to 
atK  the  ocilen  impoDed  uti  the  who^e  atate, 
Hd  m«i»e»  thote  order*  bimaelf:  bis  own 
k«*dur  ia  not  hi*  rule  and  meaaure,  but  it  is 
Hn  law  Ibat  ia  lO.  How  then  can  ^ou  avoid 
Maf  beat  to  death  at  home,  when  you  come 
fe^  your  grandfather  imtructed  not  in  kingly 
vn^  hat  in  the  am  and  manner  of  tyranny ; 
a»  of  wliich  if,  to  think  tbat  power  and  aa. 
MB^Bt  OTcr  all  is  your  due?"  "  Ο  mottier,'' 
tM  Cyroa,  ■*  your  btber  ia  much  better  able 
Η  tBi^  one  to  lubmit  than  to  take  the  as- 
cnhBt.      Do  you  not  see,"  aaid  he,  ■'  tbat  he 


haa  taught  all  Ihc  Meaes  lo  stihmlt  to  himi' 
So  be  well  aisurcd  that  your  father  will  not 
diamia*  me,  nor  any  one  from  about  bim,  in- 
structed how  to  gain  power 


IV.  Many  auch  kind  of  diacouTtes  did  Cy. 
rue  hold.  At  last  hia  mother  went  away:  he 
stayed,  and  was  there  brought  up.  He  imme- 
diately joined  himself  to  thoee  ihit  were  his 
equila  in  age,  ao  as  to  be  on  a  very  fiuniliar  and 
friendly  footing  with  them  ;  and  he  presently 
gained  their  fatbcra,  both  by  visiting  them,  and 
by  giving  evidence  of  hi«  affection  (or  their 
Bona.  So  that  if  they  fasd  any  business  with 
the  king,  they  hid  ihcir  boys  ask  Cyras  lo  do 
it-,  and  Cyrus,  auch  was  hia  benignity  and  lo*8 
of  cateem  and  praise,  did  hia  DtmoaC  to  accom- 
plish it  for  them  :  and  Aatyagcs  had  it  not  in 
his  power  to  refuac  gratifying  Cyrus  in  what- 
ever he  asked  of  him  ;  for  Cynis,  when  bia 
grandfather  fell  ill,  never  quilted  him  ;  never 
ceased  from  tears  ;  and  made  it  evident  to  all 
that  he  was  in  the  utmost  fear  of  hia  dying, 
Andin  the  night,  if  Ascyagrs  wanted  anything, 
Cynis  was  the  first  to  perceive  it,  and  started 
up  the  nimblest  of  any  to  serve  him  in  any 
thing  that  he  thought  pleasing  to  him  ;  so  that 
he  entirely  gained  Aatyagea.  Cyrus  was  per- 
little  orer-ulliative ;  but  tbii  he  had 
partly  from  his  education,  his  teacher  obliging 
■e  a  reason  for  every  thing  that  he 
hearken  lo  it  from  other*,  when  bo 
was  to  give  hia  opinion  in  judgment:  and  be- 
sides, being  very  eager  after  knowledge,  he  waa 
always  asking  those  about  him  abundance  of 
questions,  how  such  and  auch  things  were;  and 
on  whatever  subject  he  was  questioned  by 
others,  being  of  a  very  quick  and  ready  appre- 
hension, he  Instantly  made  his  answeni  aotha^ 
from  all  these  thinga,  he  eontraeted  an  over- 
falkativeneea.  But,  as  in  the  persons  of  very 
;-oimg  people,  who  have  shot  up  suddenly,  so 
as  to  be  very  (all,  (here  ye(  appcaii  aomething 
cbildiah  that  betrays  their  youth ;  ao  in  Cyrua, 
an  impudence  and  boldness  that  ap- 
peared through  that  talkativeness,  but  a  sim- 
idty  and  good  nature  ;  so  that  one  waa  de- 
vul  lalher  to  bear  yet  more  from  him,  than 
be  with  him  while  he  held  his  tongue. 
But  at  yean  added  to  his  growth,  artd 
brought  him  on  towards  the  time  of  his  be- 
coming a  youth,  he  then  used  fewer  words  and 
Bofler  voice ;  he  became  full  of  shame,  ao  aa 
>  blush  when  he  came  into  the  compsny  of 
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men  of  yesrsi  and  that  playfiil  pertness,  in 
bluntly  accosting  every  one,  did  not  continue 
with  him  as  before.  So  he  became  more  soft 
and  gentle,  but,  in  his  conversation,  extremely 
agreeable ;  for  in  all  the  exercises  that  he  and 
his  equals  used  in  emulation  of  each  other,  he 
did  not  challenge  his  companions  to  those  in 
which  he  knew  himself  superior,  but  such  as 
he  well  knew  himself  to  be  inferior  in,  those 
he  set  on  foot,  declaring  that  he  would  do  them 
better  than  they.  Accordingly,  he  would  be- 
gin vaulting  the  horse,  throwing  the  javelin, 
or  shooting  with  the  bow  on  horseback,  while 
he  was  yet  scarce  well  able  to  sit  on  a  horse ; 
and  when  he  was  outdone  he  was  the  first  to 
laugh  at  himself:  and  as,  on  the  account  of 
being  baffled,  he  did  not  fly  off  and  meddle  no 
more  with  the  things  he  was  so  baffled  in,  but 
continued  repeating  his  endeavours  to  do  better, 
he  presently  became  equal  to  his  companions 
in  horsemanship,  and,  by  his  love  of  the  work, 
quickly  left  them  behind.  He  then  presently 
applied  himself  to  the  taking  of  the  beasts  in 
the  park,  pursuing,  throwing  at  them,  and  kill- 
ing them;  so  that  Astyages  could  no  longer 
supply  him  with  them.  And.  Cyrus,  perceiv- 
ing that  he  could  not  furnish  him  with  these 
creatures,  though  very  desirous  to  do  it,  often 
said  to  him  :  "  What  need  you  take  so  much 
pains,  grandfather,  to  find  me  out  these  crea- 
tures ?  If  you  will  but  send  me  out  to  hunt 
with  my  uncle,  I  shall  reckon  that  all  the  beasts 
I  see  are  creatures  that  you  maintain  for  me." 
But  though  he  was  very  desirous  to  go  out  to 
hunt,  yet  he  could  not  now  be  pressing  and 
importunate,  as  when  he  was  a  boy :  he  became 
very  backward  in  going  to  his  grandftither ;  and 
what  he  blamed  in  the  Sacian  for  not  admitting 
him  to  his  grandfather,  he  became  in  this  a 
Sacian  to  himself;  for  he  never  went  in,  unless 
he  knew  beforehand  that  it  was  seasonable; 
and  begged  the  Sacian  by  all  means,  to  signify 
to  him  when  it  was  seasonable,  and  when  not ; 
so  that  the  Sacian  now  loved  him  extremely, 
as  all  the  rest  did. 

When  Astjrages  therefore  knew  that  he  was 
extremely  desirous  to  hunt  abroad  and  at  lai^e, 
he  sent  him  out  with  his  uncle,  and  sent  some 
elderly  men  on  horseback  with  him,  as  guards 
to  him,  to  take  care  of  him  in  rough  and  rocky 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  case  any  beasts  of 
the  savage  kind  appeared.  Cyrus  therefore 
was  very  earnest  in  inquiring  of  those  that 
attended  him  what  beasts  he  wta  not  to  ap. 


proach,  and  which  those  were  that  he  ι 
confidently  pursue.  They  told  him  that 
had  destroyed  many  that  had  ventured  t 
proach  them ;  and  that  lions,  wild  boan 
leopards  had  done  the  same ;  but  that 
wild  goats,  wild  sheep,  and  wild  asses 
harmless  things.  They  told  him  likewi• 
rough  and  rocky  places  were  not  less 
dreaded  than  the  beasts ;  for  that  many, 
men  and  horses,  had  fallen  headlong  dowi 
cipices.  Cyrus  took  all  these  instruction 
eagerly ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  a  stag  π 
forgetting  all  that  he  had  heard,  he  poi 
and  looked  at  nothing  but  at  that  whi 
followed ;  and  his  horse  taking  a  leap  wit! 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  wanted  but  little  of  t 
ing  him  quite  over  his  neck.  However,  ( 
though  with  difficulty,  kept  on  his  bad 
the  horse  sprang  up.  When  they  got  in- 
plain  he  struck  the  stag  with  his  javelii 
brought  him  to  the  ground :  a  large,  nobU 
ture  it  was,  and  he  was  most  highly  deli| 
But  his  guardians  coming  up  with  him 
and  reproved  him ;  told  him  what  dan^ 
had  run  into ;  and  said  that  they  would 
to  his  grandfiither.  Cyrus,  having  ali 
from  his  horse,  stood  and  heard  this  with 
uneasiness ;  but  hearing  a  halloo,  he  mo 
his  horse  at  a  leap,  as  in  a  sort  of  enthuj 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  a  boar  rushing  fo 
over  against  him,  he  rushed  on  him,  and, 
ing  right  with  his  javelin,  struck  the  In 
the  forehead:  and  here  his  uncle,  seeii 
boldness,  reproved  him :  he,  while  his 
was  reproving  him,  begged  that  be  would 
him  to  carry  off  the  beasts  that  he  had  1 
and  to  give  them  to  his  grandfiither.  T< 
they  say,  his  uncle  replied :  "  But  if  h< 
cover  that  it  is  you  that  have  pursued  and 
them,  he  wiU  not  only  reprove  you,  bu 
for  allowing  you  to  do  it'*  "Let  him 
me,*'  said  he,  **  if  he  will,  when  I  have 
them  to  him  :  and  do  you,  if  you  will,  ui 
said  he,  **  correct  me  as  you  please ;  d< 
gratify  me  in  this."  Cyaxares  at  last 
**  Well,  do  as  you  please,  for  it  is  you 
seems  now  to  be  our  king.** 

So  Cyrus,  carrying  off  the  beasts,  pres* 
them  to  his  grandfather,  and  told  him  th 
himself  had  taken  them  for  him.  The  j«\ 
be  did  not  show  him,  but  laid  them  dow 
bloody,  where  he  thought  that  he  cert 
would  see  them.  Astyages  said  :  **  Chi 
receive  with  pleasure  whatever  you  give 
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bet  I  am  not  in  sucb  wont  of  any  of  these ) 
things  as  to  run  you  into  danger  for  them.** 
**  If  you  do  not  want  them,  grandfather,**  eaid 
Cynis,  **  pray  give  them  me,  that  I  may  dis- 
tribute them  to  my  companions.**    **  Child,'* 
said    Astyages,  "  take  them,   and  distribute 
them   to    whom    you   please,    and    of  every 
thing  else  whatever  you  will.**     Cyrus,  taking 
the  beasts,  gave  them  to  the  boys ;  and  \Y'itha1 
told   them :    "  Boys,**  said  he,   **  what   very 
triflere  were  we  when  we  hunted  in  the  park ! 
In  my  opinion  it  was  as  if  one  had  tied  the 
creatures  by  the  leg  and  hunted  them ;  for, 
first,   we   were  within  a  narrow  compass  of 
ground ;  then  the  creatures  were  poor,  slender, 
scabby  things :  one  was  lame,  another  maimed  ; 
but  the  beasts  in  the  mountains  and  marshes, 
how  fine,  bow  large,  and  how  sleek  they  ap- 
pear !     The  stags,  as  if  they  had  wings,  leap 
to  the  very  heavens ;  the  boars,  as  they  say 
brave  men  do,  attack  one  hand  to  hand,  and 
their  bulk  is  sucb  that  it  is  impossible  to  miss 
them.     These,  even  when  they  are  dead,**  said 
bc^  "  are,  in  my  opinion,  finer  than  those  other 
walled-up  things  when  alive.     But,**  said  he, 
**  would  your  father,  think  you,  send  you  out 
to  hunt  T*     "  Yes,  very  readily,**  said  they,  "  if 
Astyages   ordered   it**      Cyrus    then    said : 
**  Who  is  there  amongst    you   therefore  that 
would  mention  it  to  Astyages  ?'*     *•  Who  more 
able,**  said  they,  "  to  persiiade  him  than  your- 
self?**    •*, But,  truly,**  said  he,  ««for  ray  part, 
I  know  not  what  kind  of  creature  I  am  be- 
come ;  for  I  am  neither  able  to  speak,  nor  can 
I  toy  longer  so  much  as  meet  my  grandfather's 
eyes ;  and,  if  I  go  on  in  this  way  so  fast,  I 
fear,*•  said  he,  "  I  shall  become  a  mere  block- 
head and  fool  ι  yet  when  I  was  a  little  boy  I 
was  thought  a  notable  talker."     The  boys  then 
Mid  :  "  You  tell  us  a  sad  piece  of  news,  if  you 
CU1   do   nothing  for  us  in   case  of  need,  but 
that  we  must  beg  that  of  another  that  is  in 
your  power  to  effect." 

Cyrus,  hearing  this,  was  nettled ;   and  retir- 
ing without  saying  a  word,  he  stirred  himself 
op  to  boldness ;  and  having  contrived  bow  to 
ipeak  to  his  grandfather  in  the  least  offensive 
manner,  and  to  obtain  for  himself  and  the  boys 
vhat  they  desired,  he  went  in.     Thus  then  he 
began  :  "  Tell  me,**  said  he,  "  grandfather,  if 
one  of  your  domestic  servants  should  ran  away, 
and  you  should  take  him  again,  what  would  you 
do  with   him  ?"     «  Why,**    said  he,   "  what 
should  I  do  but  put  him  in  chains,  and  force  him 
to  work  ?"  **  But  if  a  runaway  should  of  himself 


reeiuTi  to  you,  what  would  you  do  ? '  "  \Miat 
else,**  said  he,  "  but  have  him  whipped,  that  he 
may  do  so  no  more,  then  make  use  of  him  as 
before  ?*•  <*  It  is  time  therefore,"  said  Cyrus, 
"  to  prepare  yourself  to  bestow  a  whipping  on 
me,  as  having  contrived  to  run  away,  and  take 
my  companions  with  me  a-hunting."  "  Then," 
said  Astyages,  "  you  have  done  very  well  to 
tell  it  me  beforehand;  for  henceforward,  I 
order  you  not  to  stir.  It  is  a  fine  thing, 
indeed,"  said  he,  **  if,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
venison,  I  shall  send  out  my  daughter's  son  to 
ramble  at  his  pleasure.** 

Cyrus,  hearing  this,  obeyed,  and  stayed  at 
home    much   afllicted,  carrying  a  melancholy 
countenance,  and  remaining  silent.     Astyages, 
when   he  found    that  he  was   so  extremely 
afflicted,  being  >villing  to  please  him,  carried 
him  out  to  hunt ;  and,  assembling  abundance 
of  people,  both  foot  and  horse,  and  likewise 
the  boys,  and  driving  the  beasts  out  into  the 
champaign   country,  he    made  a  great   hunt ; 
and  being  himself  present,  royally  attended,  he 
gave  orders  that  none  should  throw  till  Cryus 
was  satisfied  and  had  enough  of  the  exercise. 
But  Cyrus  would  not  let  him  hinder  them.  *<  If 
you  have  a  mind,  grandfather,'*  said  he,  **  that 
I  should  hunt  with  pleasure,  let  all  those  about 
me  pursue  and  engage  in  the  fray,  and  do  the 
best."     Astyages  then  gave  them    his  leave, 
and,  taking  a  station,  saw  them  engaged  araor.gst 
the  beasts,  striving  to  out  do  each  other,  pursuing 
and  throwing  their  javelins.    He  was  delighted 
with  Cyrus,  who,  in  transports  of  joy,  could 
not  hold  his  tongue,  but,  like  a  young  generous 
dog  that  opens  when  he  approaches  tlie  beast 
he  pursues,  encouraged  every  one,  calling  on 
them  by  name.     He  was  pleased  to  see  him 
laughing  at  one :  and  another  he  observed  him 
to  praise  cordially,  and  without  the  least  emo- 
tion of  envy.     At  last  Astyages,  having  taken 
abundance  of  game,  retired ;  but  was  so  pleased 
with  that  hunt,  that  he  always  went  out  with 
Cyrus,  whenever  he  was  able,  taking  abund- 
ance of  people  with  him,  and  the  boys,  for  the 
sake  of  Cyrus.     Thus,  for  the  most  part,  did 
Cyrus  pass  his  time,  doing  service  and  pleasure 
to  all,  and  hurt  to  none. 

But  when  he  was  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age  the  king  of  Assyria's  son,  being  to 
celebrate  his  nuptials,  had  a  mind  at  that  time 
to  hunt ;  and  hearing  that  there  was  plenty  of 
game  on  the  borders  of  the  Assj-rians  and 
Medes,  they  having  not  been  hunted,  becavvs,© 
of  the  war  between  the  nations,  \uv\\ct  Ve  dtsvt- 
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fd  to  go.  Tbat  he  might  hunt  therefore  se- 
curely, he  took  with  him  a  body  of  horse  and 
another  of  light-armed  foot,  who  were  to  drive 
the  beasts  .out  of  their  fastnesses  into  the  open, 
cultivated  country.  Being  come  therefore  to 
the  place  where  their  garrisons  were,  and  a 
guard  always  attending,  here  he  supped,  as  in- 
tending to  hunt  the  next  day  early  in  the  morn- 
ing :  but  that  evening  a  guard  of  horse  and  foot 
arrived  from  the  city  to  relieve  those  who 
were  there  before.  He  therefore  thought  that 
he  had  now  a  handsome  army  with  him,  con- 
sisting of  a  double  guard,  besides  a  considerable 
number,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  that  had  at- 
tended on  himself.  He  judged  it  best  there- 
fore to  undertake  a  plunder  of  the  Median  ter- 
ritory ;  that  this  would  be  a  nobler  exploit  than 
a  hunt;  and  he  thought  he  should  procure 
great  store  of  beasts  for  sacrifice.  So  rising 
early  in  the  morning,  he  led  his  army  forwards. 
The  foot  he  left  in  dose  order  on  the  borders : 
he  himself  advanced  with  the  horse  up  to  the 
Median  garrisons ;  and,  keeping  the  best  of 
them  and  the  greatest  number  with  himself,  he 
halted  there,  that  the  Medes  in  garrison  might 
not  march  and  charge  those  who  were  to  scour 
the  cpuntry ;  and  such  as  were  proper  he  sent 
out  in  parties,  some  to  run  one  way  and  some  an- 
other ;  and  ordered  them  to  surround  and  seize 
all  that  they  met  with,  and  bring  all  off  to  him. 
These  did  as  they  were  ordered.  But  notice 
being  given  to  Astyages  that  the  enemy  was 
got  into  the  country,  he  marched  with  what 
forces  he  had  at  hand  to  the  borders.  His  son 
did  so,  in  like  manner,  with  some  horse  that 
were  at  hand ;  and  he  signified  to  all  his  other 
forces  to  march  after  to  support  him.  When 
they  came  up,  and  saw  a  great  number  of  As- 
syrians in  dose  order,  and  thdr  horses  standing 
quietly  and  stiU,  the  Medes  likewise  halted  and 
stood. 

Cjrnis,  sedng  other  people  marching  on  all 
sides  to  support  their  friends,  set  forward  him- 
self, putting  on  his  arms  for  the  first  time; 
never  imagining  that  he  should  be  so  soon 
armed  with  them  in  the  manner  he  desired ;  for 
they  were  very  fine,  and  fitted  him  very  well, 
being  such  as  his  grandfiither  had  ordered  to 
be  made  to  fit  his  body.  80,  being  thus  com- 
pletely armed,  he  set  out  on  horseback.  Asty- 
ages, getting  sight  of  him,  wondered  by  whose 
order  and  encouragement  he  came :  however, 
be  bid  him  keep  by  him.  Cyrus,  when  he  saw 
ft  gieftt  number  of  horsemen  fronting  him,  ask- 


ed •  "  Grandfather,"  said  he,  **  are  these  11 
enemies  that  sit  quietly  there  on  horsebadi 
'<  They  are  enemies/*  said  he.  **  And  < 
those  so  too  that  are  scouring  the  countr) 
«  Yes,  and  those  too."  "  By  Jove,  tli 
grandfiither !'  said  he,  *'  methinks  these  t 
are  thus  plundering  us  are  wretched  felloi 
and  mounted  on  wretched  horses :  and  m 
not  some  of  us  march  against  them  ?*'  <' 
not  you  see,  child,'*  said  he,  "  what  a  body 
horse  stands  there  in  dose  order,  and  who, 
we  advance  against  the  others,  will  intero 
us  ?  And  we  have  not  yet  our  full  strenj 
with  us.**  "  But,**  said  Cyrus,  "  if  you  ιλ 
here,  and  collect  those  that  are  marching  to  j< 
us,  these  of  our  enemies  that  are  here  will 
under  apprehension,  and  will  not  stir ;  and  \ 
plunderers,  when  they  see  any  men  march: 
against  them,  will  presently  drop  their  boot 
On  his  saying  this,  Astyages  thought  there  1 
something  in  what  he  said«  and  wondering 
his  sagacity  and  vigilance,  ordered  his  son 
take  a  squadron  of  horse  and  march  against  1 
plunderers.  **  I,"  said  he,  "  will  bear  down 
these  men  that  are  here,  if  they  offer  to  πμ 
towards  you ;  so  that  they  shdl  be  obliged 
be  intent  on  us.'* 

Cyaxares  taking  of  the  strongest  and  b« 
both  of  men  and  horses,  marched ;  and  Cy 
seeing  these  put  forward,  joined  and  pushed 
with  them,  and  presently  got  at  the  head 
them.  Cyaxares  followed,  and  the  rest  w 
not  left  behind.  As  soon  as  the  plunder 
saw  them  approaching,  then  quitting  th 
booty,  they  fled.  They  that  were  with  Cy 
intercepted  them,  and  flew  to  blpwt  with  sy 
as  they  could  come  up  with,  and  Cyrus  was 
first  at  the  work.  Those  who,  by  turning  as 
escaped  them,  they  pursued  in  the  rear,  f 
did  not  give  over,  but  met  with  several 
them.  Like  a  generous  dog  that  has  no  > 
perience,  and  that  runs  headlong  without  ο 
tion  on  a  boar,  so  ran  Cyrus,  minding  only 
deal  his.  blows  where  any  came  within 
reach,  without  farther  foresight  or  conside 
tion.  The  enemy,  when  they  saw  their  peo; 
in  distress,  moved  their  main  body,  judging  tl 
the  pursuit  would  cease  as  soon  as  they  shoi 
be  seen  to  advance;  Cyrus,  notwithstandi 
did  not  give  over,  but  calling  out  to  his  u» 
for  joy,  pursued,  and  pressing  continually  < 
put  the  enemy  to  an  entire  route.  Cyaxai 
followed,  (perfa^M  being  in  awe  of  his  fiuhei 
and  the  rett  followed  after^  who  thought,  p< 
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hip«,  they  would  not  have  ihown  t}ieniMlT«g 
Tcry  blmre  (gainst  men  tbat  had  opposed  Iheni, 
yet  were  on  this  occaeion  more  tbui  ordinirily 
oger  in  poieinDg-  Astyigia,  when  he  saw 
thcM  men  Μ  inantiouslf  punniing,  and  the 
memj  in  a  dose  body  mftrchji^  towards  them, 
fearing  for  his  son  and  foi  Cyrua,  \e»t  thcj  in 
disorder  afid  coofiuiiDn  ihould  fall  In  with  the 
enemy,  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  suffer 
damage,  he  presently  led  on  towards  the  ene- 
my. The  enemy,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
Meda  more  forward,  halted ;  presenting  some 
tbeii  jaTBlins,  and  some  thnr  bows,  in  order  to 
«tup  them,  when  they  rune  within  bow-^hot,  as 
their  genenl  practice  is.  For  when  they  are 
aai,  they  pnih  each  Other  at  a  certain  diatanee, 
■nd  so  frequently  ski  nnish  on  till  evening.  But 
wlien  they  saw  their  awn  men  in  full  rout  By- 
iDg  towards  them,  snd  those  with  Cynis  fol- 
lowing close  behind  them,  and  Astyages,  with 
hii  btKie,  already  within  bow.abot,  they  gave 
way.and  fled.  The  Medei,  in  a  body,  pureu- 
ing,  killed  several  in  the  first  charge,  and  who- 
ever they  came  up  with  they  fell  on,  whether 
man  or  horse,  and  whoever  fell  they  killed. 
iiai  did  thtsAip  till  they  came  up  with  the 
Assyrian  fg9?«nd  there  they  gave  over,  fear- 
ing Ie«t  lome  greater  force  than  appeared  might 
ceive  them.  Astyages  on 
π  much  joy  at  this  victory  ob- 
tained by  his  cavalry,  but  knew  not  what  to  say 
to  Cyras,  for  he  knew  him  to  be  the  author  of 
the  action,  and  saw  him  wrought  up  to  auch  a 
degree  of  boldneaa  as  amounted  almost  to  mad- 
neia ;  for  while  the  rest  were  retiring  home,  he 
alone,  by  himaelF,  did  DOtMng  but  ride  round 
and  view  those  that  had  fallen  in  the  action. 
And  they  who  had  It  In  charge,  dragging  him 
with  difficulty  away,  biooght  him  to  Astyages, 
while  be  put  bis  conductors  forward  before  him, 
beeame  be  saw  the  countenance  of  his  grand, 
fiiber  look  dissatisfied  on  seeing  him. 

Tbe«  things  passed  among  the  Medes,  and 
all  people  had  Cyrus  in  their  mouths,  both  in 
thdr  discourses  and  songs.  Bui  Aityages, 
wte  before  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  was 
now  quite  astonished  and  stnit^  with  him. 
Cambyiea,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  was  pleased  to 
hear  these  Uiings  of  him  ;  bnt  when  he  heard 
tlif  Cyras  begun  to  perform  acts  of  manhood, 
he  called  him  home,  that  he  might  complete  his 
iHtitatioa  among  the  Persians,  according  to 
die  rule*  of  his  country.  And  ση  this  occaaioa 
C'ynu  is   reported  to  have  said,   "  That  h* 


would  return,  lest  his  father  should  be  uneasy 
and  his  country  blame  him."  Astyages  there- 
fore seemed  to  be  under  a  necessity  of  parting 
with  him  :  so  he  sent  him  awsy,  but  first  pre- 
sented him  with  such  horses  as  be  desired  to 
have,  and  furnishing  him  with  other  things  ofall 
kinds,  both  because  of  the  affection  he  had  for 
him,  and  because  he  had  great  assurance  and 
hopes  that  he  would  prove  a  man  thoroughly 
able  to  do  service  to  his  friends,  and  mischief 
to  his  enemies. 

All  people  waited  on  Cyrus  at  his  departure 
attending  him  part  of  his  way  on  horseback, 
both  boys,  youth,  men,  and  those  in  years ;  so 
likewise  did  Astyages  himself.  And  they  say 
that  not  one  turned  bade  at  parting  vrith  him 
without  tears  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Cyrus  him- 
self shed  many  tears  at  parting ;  thu  he  gave 
many  presents  to  his  companions  and  equals  in 
age  out  of  what  Astyages  had  given  him  -,  and 
that,  at  last,  taking  off  the  Median  robe  he  had 
on,  be  gave  it  to  a  certain  youth,  declaring  by 
this  that  he  loved  that  youth  the  most  of  any. 
It  is  said  that  ihey  who  bod  taken  and  accept. 
ed  of  these  presents  relumed  tbem  to  Astyages, 
and  that  Astyages  sent  them  to  Cyrus,  but  that 
he  sent  ibero  back  again  to  the  Medes,  and 
sent  word  thus  i  "  Ο  grandfather!  if  you 
would  have  me  return  hither  sgain  with  plea• 
sure,  and  not  with  shame,  let  every  one  keep 
what  I  have  given  him  :"  and  that  Astyages 
hearing  this,  did  as  Cyrus  had  begged  him  by 

But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  leUte  a  sportive 
affair,  it  Is  said  that  when  Cynis  went  avtay, 
and  that  he  and  his  relations  parted,  they  to^ 
their  leave,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  kiss,  ec• 
cording  to  the  Persian  custom ;  for  tbe  Persians 
practise  it  to  this  day;  and  that  a  certain 
Mede,  η  very  eicellent  person,  bad  been  long 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  Cyrus ;  that  when 
he  saw  Cyrus'  relations  kiss  him,  be  stayed  be- 
hind, and  when  the  rest  were  gone,  accosted 
Cyrus,  and  said  to  him  :  "  And  am  I,  Cyrus, 
the  only  one  of  all  your  relations  that  you  do 
not  know  ?"  "  What !"  said  Cyrus,  "  and  are 
you  η  relation  ?"  '■  Yes,"  said  he.  "Tbiswas 
the  reason  then,"  said  Cyrus,  "  that  you  used 
to  gaze  at  me;  for  I  think  I  recollect  that  you 
frequently  did  so."  "  1  was  very  desirous," 
•aid  he,  "  to  salute  you,  but  I  was  always 
ashamed  to  do  it."  "  But,"  said  Cyrus,  "  you 
that  are  a  relation  ought  not  to  hare  been  so." 
So,  coming  up  to  him,  he  kissed  him.     The 
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Mede  having  received  the  kiss,  is  said  to  have 
asked  this  question :  "And  is  it  a  custom 
among  the  Persians  to  kiss  relations?*'  "  It  is 
80,'*  said  Cyrus,  **  when  they  see  one  another 
at  some  distance  of  time,  or  when  they  part.** 
"  Then,"  said  the  Mede,  "  it  seems  now  to  be 
time  for  you  to  kiss  me  again  ;  for,  as  you  see, 
I  am  just  going  away."  So  Cyrus,  kissing  him 
again,  dismissed  him,  and  went  his  way.  They 
had  not  gone  very  far  before  the  Mede  came 
up  with  him  again,  with  his  horse  all  over  in  a 
sweat ;  and  Cyrus,  getting  sight  of  him,  said, 
"  What,  liave  you  forgot  any  thing  that  you 
had  a  mind  to  say  to  me  ?"  **  No,  by  Jove !" 
said  he,  '*  but  I  am  come  again  at  a  distance  of 
time."  "  Dear  relation  !"  said  he,  **  it  is  a  very 
short  one."  "How  a  short  one?"  said  the  Mede, 
«  do  you  not  know,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  **  that 
the  very  twinkling  of  my  eyes  is  a  long  time  to 
be  without  seeing  you,  you  who  are  so  lovely?" 
Here  Cyrus,  from  being  in  tears,  broke  out 
into  laughter,  bid  him  "  go  his  way,  and  take 
courage ;  that  in  a  little  time  he  would  be  with 
them  again;  and  that  then  he  would  be  at 
liberty  to  look  at  him,  if  he  pleased,  with  steady 
eyes,  and  without  twinkling." 

V.  Cyrus,  returning  thus  into  Persia,  is  said 
to  have  continued  a  year  longer  amongst  the 
bojrs.  At  urst  they  made  their  jests  on  him, 
as  being  now  come  home,  instructed  amongst 
the  Medes  in  luxury  and  pleasure.  But  when 
they  saw  that  he  clothed  himself  as  they  did ; 
that  he  drank  as  they  did,  and  with  pleasure ; 
and  that  in  festivals,  when  they  had  a  little  more 
than  ordinary  plenty,  they  perceived  him  more 
ready  to  give  his  share  away  than  desirous  to 
have  it  himself:  and  besides,  when  they  saw 
him  in  aU  other  respects  much  superior  to 
themselves,  they  were  then  astonished  at  him. 
Then  having  passed  through  the  discipline  of 
these  years,  and  entering  the  order  of  youth, 
he  here  again  appeared  superior  to  the  rest, 
both  in  executing  what  was  proper,  in  under- 
going every  thing  that  was  his  part  so  to  do, 
in  his  respects  to  his  elders,  and  in  his  obedi- 
ence to  his  rulers. 

In  progi'ess  of  time  Astyages  died,  and  his 
son  Cyaxares,  brother  to  Cyrus*  mother,  took 
on  him  the  government  of  the  Medes.  And 
the  king  of  Assyria,  having  overthrown  all  the 
Syrians,  who  were  no  small  nation,  and  having 
subjected  the  king  of  the  Arabs,  and  holding 
the  Hyrcaniaos  under  his  dominion,  and  being 
at  that  time  at  ιλίλ  with  the  Bactrians,  con- 


sidered that  if  he  could  break  the  power  of  the 
Medc«  he  should  easily  obtain  the  dominion  of 
all  around  him;  for  the  Medes  seemed  to  be 
the  strongest  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 
So  he  sent  round  to  all  those  that  were  subject 
to  himself;  he  sent  to  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
to  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  to  both  the  Phrygi^ 
as,  to  the  Carians,  Paphlagonians,  Indians,  and 
Cilicians,  loading  the  Medes  and  Persians  with 
calumny  and  reproach ;  telling  them  how  great, 
bow  powerful,  and  how  united  in  interest  these 
two  nations  were  by  means  of  several  intermar- 
riages ;  that  they  would  unite  into  one ;  and  if 
he  did  not  prevent  them,  and  break  their  power, 
they  would  nm  a  risk,  by  attacking  each  nation 
severally,  to  overturn  alL  Some  being  per- 
suaded by  these  arguments,  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  him ;  others  were  prevailed 
with  by  money  and  presents,  for  in  these  he 
abounded. 

Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Astyages,  when  he  per- 
ceived this  design,  and  these  united  prepara- 
tions against  him,  did  himself  immediately 
make  the  utmost  preparations  that  he  was  able 
to  oppose  them  ;  and  he  sent  to  the  Persians, 
both  to  the  public  council  and  to  Cambyses, 
who  was  married  to  his  sister,  and  was  king  of 
Persia.  He  sent  likewise  to  Cyrus,  desiring 
him  to  endeavour  to  come  as  commander  of  the 
forces,  if  the  public  council  of  the  Persians 
should  send  any ;  for  Cyrus  by  this  time  had 
completed  ten  years  amongst  the  youth,  and 
was  now  of  the  full  grown  men. 

So  Cyrus  accepting  it,  the  elders  in  council 
chose  him  commander  of  the  expedition  into 
Media.  They  gave  him  power  to  choose  two 
hundred  from  amongst  those  who  were  equally 
entitled  to  all  honours,  and  to  each  of  these  they 
gave  power  to  choose  four  of  their  own  order. 
These,  altogether,  made  a  thousand.  Again, 
to  each  of  these  thousands  they  gave  a  power 
to  choose  from  amongst  the  common  people  of 
Persia  ten  targeteers,  ten  slingers,  and  ten 
archers.  Thus  there  were  ten  thousand  arch- 
ers, ten  thousand  targeteers,  and  ten  thousand 
slingers,  and  the  thousand  besides.  So  great 
was  the  army  that  was  given  to  Cyrus  :  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  chosen  he  began  by  making  ap- 
plication to  the  gods ;  and  having  sacrificed 
happily  and  successfully,  he  then  chose  the  two 
hundred ;  and  when  these  had  afterwards  cho- 
sen each  their  four,  he  assembled  them  to- 
gether, and  made  his  first  discourse  to  them 
thus : 
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"  F^iond*,  I  bave  chosen  you,  not  u  haiHn^ 
DOW  for  the  Girst  tiine  had  proof  of  your  worth, 
bnt  u  having  Ken  you,  from  boyi,  perfonning 
with  ardour  all  itiiags  that  the  city  judgea  ei- 
cdlenl  and  noble,  and  avoiding  entirely  vrhat- 
nrcr  it  rH-kona  mean  and  baee.  I  would  now 
lay  before  you  on  what  account  it  is  that  I,  not 
UDHillingly,  am  placed  in  this  lUtion,  and  that 
I  hst-e  called  you  together.  I  have  tbougbc 
that  our  forefatheis  were  nowise  inferior  (o 
ounelvea ;  for  they  passed  their  days  in  the 
continual  exercise  and  pnulice  of  such  thii^ 
a•  are  thought  actions  of  viitue ;  but  what 
with  this  iheii  virtue  they  have  acquired,  either 
for  the  public  of  Persia,  or  for  themselves, 
I  cannot  yet  discorer.  Yet,  in  my  opinion, 
nen  practise  no  virtue,  but  that  by  it  Ihey  may 
gain  the  advantage  of  the  vicious.  They  «bo 
dislain  from  pleasures  at  present,  do  not  do  it 
that  they  may  never  hare  delight;  hot  they  do 
it  that,  by  means  of  that  tempenuKC  at  present, 
they  may  in  future  time  have  rctums  of  delight 
DiaiiifohL  Tbej  who  are  deairoua  to  be 
powerful  in  speaking,  do  not  exercise  them- 
sclrei  in  it  that  tbey  may  never  give  over  dia. 
omniii^ ;  but  they  do  it  in  hopes,  that,  prevaiL 
iog  OD  nomben  of  men  by  the  power  of  their 
doqaence,  they  may  effect  many  things,   and 


ficant  men,  aa  antagonists  t 


well  know  to  be  poor,  inaigni- 
1  yi» :  for  soch 
'ry  daognoa  antifioniBts,  wbo, 
though  they  may  be  skilful  at  their  bow.  and 
at  their  javelin,  and  in  honeioaiubip,  yet  when 
they  are  to  undergo  toQ  and  labour,  sink  nadet 
it :  and  these  men,  with  rrqiect  to  pains  and 
labour,  are  mean  and  poor.  Nor  an  siicfa 
men  dangerous  antagonists,  who,  when  they 
are  to  wateh  and  deny  themadvea  their  asaal 
rest,  are  quite  broken  by  it :  and  in  this  re- 
spect likewise  these  men  are  mean  and  poor. 
Nor  are  such  dangerais  antagmists,  who, 
though  able  in  all  these  respects,  yet  aie  igno- 
rant how  to  deal  either  with  allies  or  with  ene- 
mies :  and  these  iDra  are  eridaiuf  ignorant 
and  unpractised  in  the  noblest  arts.  But  jou 
can  make  use  of  the  night,  as  others  of  the  day ; 
you  reckon  tbU  toil  and  pains  must  OMiduci 
you  to  a  life  of  pleasure  ;  you  can  use  hunger 
to  relish  yoor  food,  aa  others  do  the  daintiest 
meats;  yoD,  even  with  more  ease  than  liona, 
on  bear  the  drinking  of  plain  water ;  and  you 
carry  within  your  minds  the  ooUest  and  most 
warlike  quality  in  the  world  ;  for  praiae  is  what 
you  are  pleased  with  abore  all  things,  and  Ihej 
that  are  lorera  of  praise  do  ot  omrse  undergo 
all  toil,  and  all  danger,  with  ρ 


**  They  who  eietOMe  themselves  in  martial 
abir*  do  not  take  pains  in  it  that  they  may 
mmtt  cesse  fighting ;  but  they  judge,  that  by 
■"^'"C  themselves  able  in  military  affiiirs, 
they  shall  acquire  great  riches,  great  happiness, 
and  great  honours,  to  themselves  ntd  to  their 
eountry-  And  if  any  have  taken  pains  to  ac- 
qtdre  ability  and  skill  in  these  aAin,  and 
wilhoirt  rising  any  fruits  from  them,  hare 
■ei^ected  themselves  till  they  hare  been  dis- 
ahlrd  by  old  age,  in  my  opinion  tbey  have  un- 
dgryipe  the  same  bte  as  one  wbo  was  desiroos 
to  be  a  good  husbandman  would  do,  who, 
(owing  Slid  planting  with  skill,  when  the  lime 
enme  for  gathering  the  fruits,  sbotild  let  them 
fill]  rnigBtheied  to  the  ground  i^aiD :  and  as  a 
wrestler,  who,  after  much  pains  bestowed, 
■Dfl  beeoining  qualified  for  victtny,  should  paas ' 
Id*  days  without  entering  the  lists  ;  and  in  my . 
opiikioD  such  a  one  could  not  justly  be  freed 
fcuoi  the  imputation  of  folly-  Let  rwt  na, 
'  faienda,  submit  to  such  a  bte ;  but,  aince  we 
se  conacioua  to  ourselves  tba^  &om  boys,  we , 
an  excrciaed  in  all  great  and  iM^de  thiugs,  let 
«s  Batch  agKiM  these  enemies  of  outs,  that  I, 


ay  these  things  of  you,  and  know  othenrise, 
I  abuse  myself;  for  whatever  tails  short  of 
this  in  your  coDduct,  the  deGdencf  will  tall 
on  tne.  But  I  trust  to  my  own  experienee, 
to  your  good-will  towards  me,  and  to  the  folly 
of  our  enemiM,  that  these  good  hopes  will  not 
ficl  me.  Let  us  act  forward  with  eotifidencr, 
since  we  are  br  from  appearing  to  be  taken 
with  an  unjust  desire  of  what  belong*  to  othcn ; 
for  our  enemies  are  coming  on  us,  being  ibent- 
selves  the  aggiesaors  in  wrong.  Oar  friend* 
call  us  to  their  aasistaoce ;  what  tbcrefbrc  ia 
nsore  just  than  to  lepd  injuries  ?  what  more 
noUe  than  to  help  ear  friends?  Besides, 
methinks  it  oi^rt  not  to  be  one  of  the  least 
grounds  of  your  coofideDoc  in  this  ease,  that  I 
do  iK>t  set  out  «n  this  expedition  with  the 
n<^ect  of  the  gods ;  for  you,  who  have  con- 
versed mnch  with  n^  know  that  I  have  en. 
deavoured  to  b^n  not  great  aflsin  only,  but 
even  little  onea,  with  applicaliou  to  the  gods. 
To  conclnde,"  said  be,  "  what  faither  shall  I 
say?  Do  yon  make  dioioe  of  yonr  men,  and 
take  tlwui  mider  your  care:  and  making  all 
thir^  elae  ready,  march  to  the  Medes ;  I, 
first  returning  hack  to  my  fatbcr,  will  go  before 
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you,  that  I  may  learn,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
condition  of  the  enemy,  and  prepare  things  for 
you  88  well  as  I  can,  that  with  the  assistance 
of  the  gods,  we  may  carry  on  this  war  in  the 
noblest  manner."  These  men  did  as  Cyrus 
required. 

VI.  Cjrms,  returning  home,  and  having  made 
his  supplications  to  Vesta,  and  to  Jove  Pater- 
nal,  and  to  the  other  deities,  set  out  on  this 
expedition,  and  his  father  attended  him  on  his 
way.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  house, 
it  is  said,  that  it  thundered  and  lightened  in  a 
happy  manner.  On  which  they  went  on  with- 
out farther  augury,  as  if  no  one  could  be  igno- 
rant what  these  signals  of  the  roost  powerful 
god  imported.  As  Cyrus  proceeded  on  his 
journey,  his  father  began  a  discourse  with  him 
in  this  manner : 

*<  That  the  gods  send  you  oat  on  this  expe- 
dition propitiously  and  favourably  is  evident, 
chilfl,  both  from  the  sacrifices  and  from  the 
signals  from  heaven  :  and  you  yourself  know 
it  to  be  so  i  for  I  have  purposely  taught  you 
these  things,  that  you  might  not  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  the  gods  advise  and  direct 
you  to  by  m^ns  of  other  interpreters;  but 
that  you  yourself,  seeing  what  is  to  be  seen, 
and  hearing  w^hat  is  to  be  heard,  may  under, 
stand,  and  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  diviners, 
who,  if  they  please,  may  deceive  you,  and  tell 
you  different  things  from  what  the  gods  really 
signify  to  you  ;  and  that,  in  case  you  are  with- 
out  a  diviner,  you  may  not  be  at  a  loss  what 
use  to  make  of  the  divine  signals,  but,  by  your 
knowledge  in  divination,  understanding  the  ad- 
vices given  you  by  the  gods,  you  may  comply 
with  them."  "  Father,"  said  Cyrus,  "  I  will 
always  continue  using  my  utmost  care,  accord- 
ing to  your  instruction,  to  render  the  gods  pro- 
pitious to  us,  and  willing  to  give  us  their  advice 
and  direction ;  for  I  remember  to  have  heard  it 
from  you,  that,  as  from  men,  so  likewise  from 
the  gods,  the  most  likely  person  to  obtain  his 
suit  is  not  he  who,  when  he  is  in  distress,  flat- 
ters servilely,  but  he  who,  in  his  most  happy 
circumstances,  is  most  mindful  of  the  gods. 
And  you  used  to  say  that  it  was  in  the  same 
manner  that  one  ought  to  cultivate  friends." 
"  Therefore,  child,"  said  he,  "  on  account  of 
this  your  care,  you  now  apply  to  the  gods,  and 
make  your  requests  to  them  with  the  more 
pleasure,  and  you  have  the  better  hopes  to  ob- 
tain what  you  ask,  appearing  to  yourself  con- 
scious that  you  have  never  neglected  them." 


"  Truly,  father,"  said  he,  "  I  am  for  that 

son  ,  *  such  a  temper  of  mind,  with  respefl 

the    gods,  as  to  reckon  them  my  frien 

**  Well,  child,"  said  he,   «<  do  you  lemea 

those  other  opinions  that  we  heretofore  agi 

in  ?  as  that,  in  all  things  that  the  gods  best 

such  men  as  have  acquired  skill  and  knowU 

in  them  act  and  succeed  better  than  they  } 

are  ignorant  in  them ;  that  the  laborious  i 

ceed  better  than  the  idle ;  that  the  diligent 

the  careful  live  with  more  security  than 

negligent  and  careless ;  and  that,  therefore,  i 

rendering  ourselves  such  as  we  ought  to  be^ 

then  should  make  our  prayers  to  the  gods 

their  blessings."    **  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Cy 

"  I  do  remember  to  have  heard  these  thi 

from  you ;  and  I  was  forced  to  submit  to  3 

reasoning :  for  I  know  you  used  to  say  tha 

was  downright  impiety  for  such  as  had  xm 

learned  to  ride,  to  supplicate  the  gods  for 

tory  in  engagements  of  horse  :  or  for  suci 

had  never  learned  the  use  of  the  bow,  to 

the  superiority,  at  this  very  weapon,  over  ύ 

who  understood  it :  or  for  such  as  knew 

how  to  steer,  to  pray  that  they  might  pre» 

ships  in  quality  of  pilots ;  or  for  such  as  I 

not  sown  wheat,  to  pray  that  they  might  ha 

good  crop  of  it ;  or  for  such  as  are  not  vm 

ful  in  war,  to  pray  that  they  may  be  presei 

in  safety;  for  that  all  such  things  were  < 

trary  to  the  settled  laws  of  the  gods  :  and 

said  that  such  as  made  impious  prayers  ψη 

probably  meet  with  disappointments  from 

gods :  as  such  would  fail  of  success  with  men,  y 

should  desire  things  contrary  to  all  human  lai 

"  And  have  you  forgot,  child,"    said 

«those  other  matters  that  you  and   I   fe 

heretofore  discoursed  on  ?   as,  that  it  ivi 

great  and  noble  work  for  a  man  to  be  abU 

approve  himself  a  good  and  excellent  man, 

to  find  means  to  supply  himself  and  his  fiu 

with  plenty  of  all  things  necessary.     And 

being  thus  allowed  to  be  a  great  work,  thai 

understand  how  to  govern  other  men,  so  ai 

supply  them  with  all  things  necessary,  an^ 

abundance,  and  so  as  to  render  them  sudi 

they  ought  to  be  ;   this  we  thought  was 

astonishing  work  Γ    **  Yes.  truly,  father,**  f 

he,  "  I  remember  to  have  heard  you  say  t 

and  I  was  of  opinion  with  you,  that  to  gov 

well  was  a  work  of  the  highest  nature.     / 

it  now  appears  to  me  to  be  so,**  said  he,  "  wl 

I  consider  it  with  respect  to  government  itsc 

but  when  I  consider  it  with  respect  to  ot! 
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men,  what  kind  of  men  these  governors  are, 
uid  what  kind  of  men  they  are  who  are  to  be 
our  antagonists,  I  think  it  very  mean  to  be  ter- 
rified  with  such  people,  and  to  be  unwilling  to 
march  and   engage    them.      Men,'*   said  he, 
**  who,  to  begin  with  these  friends  of  ours,  I 
find  are  of  opinion  that  a  governor  ought  to 
distinguish  himself  from  those  that  he  governs, 
by  hia  eating  more  sumptuously,  by  having 
more  gold  in  his  house,  by  sleeping  longer,  and 
'    by  lii-ing,  in  all  respects,  more  at  ease  than  those 
that  he  governs.     But  my  opinion  is,"  said  he, 
"that  a  governor  ought  to  differ  fiom  the 
i     governed,  not  by  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury,  but 
by  care  and  circumspection,  and  by  his  readi- 
ness to  undergo  toil  and  labour.**  *<  But,  child,'* 
Bid  he,  **  there  are  some  matters  wherein  you 
are  not  to  contend  with  men,  but  with  things ; 
and  to  have  these  plentifully  at  command  is  no 
osy  matter.     You  readily  know,  that  if  the 
army  have   not  necessaries,  your  command  is 
iimnediately   dissolved  and    fidls  to  pieces.** 
**  Father,"  said  he,  "  therefore  Cyaxares  says, 
that  he  will  afford  them  to  all  that  go  from 
bence,  however  great  the  number  may  be.** 
**  You  go  then,  child,"  said  he,  **  trusting  in 
these  matters  entirely  to  Cyaxares'  riches  ?**  "  I 
do,**  said  Cyrus.     «  Well,**  said  he,  "but  do 
TOu  know  what  these  riches  are  ?**      "  No, 
troly,"  said  Cyrus,  "  I  do  not"    **  Yet,**  said 
he,  '^  to  those  things,  that  you  are  thus  in  the 
dark  about,  do  you  trust     Do  you  not  know 
that  you  vk-ill  be  in  ^'ant  of  abundance  of  things, 
and  that  now  you  must  of  necessity  spend  abun- 
dance ?"     "  I  do  know  it,"  said  Cyrus,     «*  If 
therefore,"  said  he,  **  the  supply  of  this  expense 
fail  him,  or  that  he  purposely  deal  falsely  by 
rou,  how  will  the  affairs  of  the  army  then 
stand  ?     It  is  plain,  not  very  well."    "  Then, 
father,"  said  he,  "  if  you  know  any  means  of 
obtaining  a  supply,  and  such  as  may  depend  on 
myself,   whilst  I  am  yet  on  friendly  ground, 
pray  tell  it  me."    **  Do  you  ask,  child,"  said 
he,  "  if  there  be  any  means  of  supply  depend, 
ing  on   yourself?     And  on   whom  are  these 
things  more  likely  to  depend  than  on  one  who 
has  power  in  bis  hands  ?     You  go  from  hence 
with  such  a  body  of  foot,  as  I  very  well  know 
yov  would  not  exchange  for  any  other,  though 
many  times  their  number ;  and  you  will  have 
the  Median  cavalry,  who  are  the  best,  and  who 
will  be  with  you  as  your  allies  and  friends. 
What  nation  is  there  then,  of  all  around,  that 
yoo  chink   will  not  serve  you,  both  out  of  a 


desire  to  gain   your   favour,  and  for  fesr  tf 
recei\nng  harm  ?     These  matters  you  ought  to 
concert  with  Cyaxares,  that  nothing  of  what  is 
necessary  for  you   may  be  wanting;    and,  on 
account  of  the  continual  expense,  you  ought  to 
secure  a  revenue  and  supply  that  may  be  always 
accruing.     But  above  all  things  remember  this, 
never  to  delay  the  procuring  your  supply  till 
want  presses  you  to  it ;  but  while  you  have  the 
greatest  plenty,  and  before  you  come  to  want, 
then  labour  the  most  to  make  sure  of  it ;  for 
you  will  succeed  the  better  with  those  from 
whom  you  demand  it  when  you  seem  not  to  be 
in  want;  and  your  men  will  have  nothing  to 
blame  you  for.    By  these  means,  likewise,  you 
will  have  more  respect   paid  you  by  others : 
and  if  by  means  of  your  forces  you  have  a 
mind  to  do  service  or  prejudice  to  any,  while 
your  men  are  supplied  with  all  that  they  want 
they  will  do    you  better  service.     And    be 
assured  that   your  words  will  carry  greater 
weight  with  them,  when  you  can  show  that 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  do  service  or  to 
do  hurt"    **  1  am  satisfied,  father,"  said  he, 
**  that  you  are  right  in  all  this,  both  for  other 
reasons,  as  well  as  particularly  because  there 
are  none  of  the  soldiers  that  will  pay  me  thanks 
for  what  they  are  now  to  receive ;   for  they 
know  on  what  terms  Cyaxares  takes  them  as 
his  allies  :  but  whatever  any  of  them  shall  re- 
ceive over  and  above  what  is  agreed,  this  they 
will  reckon  favour,  and  will  pay  the  greatest 
gratitude  to  the  bestower  of  it.     And  indeed 
for  one  who  has  a  force,  by  whose  means  he 
may  receive  advantages  in  return   of  ser\'icc 
done  to  friends,  and  may  endeavour  to  make 
conquests  on  enemies ;  for  such  a  one  to  be 
careless  in  securing  himself  supplies,  can  one 
think  this,"  said  he,  "  to  be  less  reproachful, 
than  it  would  be  in  a  man  who  had  lands,  and 
had  servants  to  cultivate  them,  and  who,  after 
all,  should  let  those  lands  lie  fallow  and  use- 
less ?  Depend  on  it,  therefore,"  said  he,  '*  that, 
both  in  the  territory  of  friends  and  of  enemies, 
I  will  not  be  sparing  of  my  care  to  supply  my 
men  with  all  things  fitting." 

"  Well,  child,"  said  he,  "and  do  you  remember 
certain  other  things  that  we  heretofore  agreed 
it  was  necessary  not  to  neglect  ?"  "  Yes,"  said 
he ;  **  for  I  remember,  that  when  I  came  to 
you  for  money  to  give  a  man,  who  pretended 
to  have  taught  me  the  art  of  commanding  an 
army,  as  you  gave  me  the  money  you  asked  me . 
*  Child,'   said  you,  *  did  this   man,   that  yc  u 
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carry  this  reward  to,  eycr,  amongst  the  arts 
and  business  of  a  general,  mention  any  thing 
of  economy  to  you?  for  soldiers  in  an  army 
are  not  less  in  want  of  things  necessary  than 
are  domestics  in  a  family  :*  and  when,  telling 
you  the  truth,  I  said  that  he  had  not  nutde  the 
least  mention  of  it,  you  asked  me  again^ 
*  Whether  he  had  spoken  to  me  concerning  the 
health  and  strength  of  my  men  ?  As  that  a 
general  ought  to  mind  these  things,  as  well  as 
the  leading  and  managing  of  them  in  action  :* 
when  I  told  you  no,  you  again  asked  me — 
<  Whether  he  had  taught  me  how  to  take  care 
to  make  my  men  the  most  able  at  all  warlike 
exercises  ?*  and  when  I  denied  this  too,  you 
inquired  again—*  Whether  he  had  given  me  any 
instruction  how  I  might  raise  spirit  and  courage 
in  an  army  ?  for,*  you  said,  '  that  in  every  ac- 
tion, there  were  vast  odds  between  an  army's 
being  in  spirit  and  out  of  heart*  When  I  de- 
nied this  too,  you  inquired  again — *  Whether 
he  held  any  discourse  to  teach  me  how  one 
might  best  bring  an  army  to  ready  obedience  ?* 
When  you  found  that  this  had  not  been  in  the 
least  spoken  of,  you  at  last  inquired — <  What  it 
was  he  had  taught  me  then,  that  he  could  say 
he  had  taught  me  the  art  of  commanding  an 
army  ?*  Here  I  replied,  and  told  you  the  tac- 
tics, or  the  art  of  forming  and  moving  in  order. 
You,  laughing  at  this,  ran  over  each  particular ; 
asking  me  what  use  there  was  in  generalship 
of  tactics  without  necessaries ;  what  without 
health;  what  without  skill  in  the  arts  that 
have  been  invented  for  the  use  of  war ;  what 
without  obedience.  So  you  made  it  evident  to 
me  that  this  tactic  art  was  but  a  small  part  of 
generalship.  And  when  I  asked  you,  whether 
you  were  able  to  teach  me  any  of  these  matters, 
you  bid  me  go  my  ways,  and  discourse  with 
men  that  were  reputed  knowing  in  military 
affairs,  and  inquire  from  them  how  these  mat- 
ters stood.  On  this  I  conversed  with  such  as  I 
had  heard  were  most  knowing  in  these  matters. 
And  with  respect  to  health,  having  heard  and 
observed  that  cities  that  want  health  get  phy- 
sicians ;  and  that  commanders,  for  the  sake  of 
their  men,  take  physicians  with  them ;  so  when 
I  was  placed  in  this  station  I  presently  took 
care  of  this :  and  I  believe,  father,**  said  he, 
« that  I  have  men  with  me  who  are  very  able  in 
the  art  of  physic.**  To  this  the  &ther  replied : 
«  But,  child,**  said  he,  « these  men  that  you 
speak  of  are  like  menders  of  torn  clothes ;  so 


when  people  are  sick,  physicians  core 
but  your  care  of  health  is  to  be  of  a 
kind :  to  prevent  the  army*8  becoming 
is  what  you  ought  to  take  care  of.** 

**  And  which  way,  father,**  said  be,  ^ 
be  able  to  do  this  ?'*    •*  Why,  if  you  are 
some  time  in  a  place,  you  ought  not  to  b 
less  in  your  choice  of  a  healthy  camp :  ) 
this  you  will  not  be  deceived,  provided  j 
but  careful ;  for  men  are  continually  tall 
healthy  and  unhealthy  places,  and  on  the 
themselves  there  are  sure  witnesses  t 
their  testimony  either  way,  both  by  thei 
sons  and  complexions.     But  then  it  wi 
suffice  you  to  consider  places  only,  but  pi 
collect  what  course  you  have  taken  joi 
in  your  endeavours  to  preserve  your  hi 
Cyrus  then  said :  "  In  the  first  place,  1 1 
vour  not  to  over-fill  myself,  for  it  is  a  vei; 
densome  thing ;  and  then  what  I  take  du 
work  off  by  exercise.     By  this  means  I  • 
that  I  preserve  health  and  acquire  vigour•^ 
the  same  manner,  therefore,  child,**  sii 
"  you  must  take  care  of  others.**   **  And 
we  have  leisure,**  said  he,  **  father,  to  em 
the  soldiers  in  this  manner  ?**    *<  Too  wf 
only  have  leisure,**  said  the  father,  "  but  i 
sity  will  oblige  you  to  it ;  for  an  army  thii 
do  its  duty  must  never  be  at  rest,  but  enlj 
ed  either  in  distressing  the  enemy  or  ni 
advantage  to  themselves.     It  is  a  difficult 
ter  for  a  single  man  to  be  maintained  idll| 
yet  more  difficult  for  a  family;  but  moit< 
cult  of  all  to  maintain  an  army  idle  :  fori 
army,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  thc^ 
many  mouths,  and  what  they  get  they  ^ 
very  lavishly ;  so  that  it  is  never  fit  for  an  I 
to  be  idle.'*  **  You  seem  to  me,  father,'*  sit 
*<  to  say,  that  as  an  idle  husbandman  b  go0) 
nothing,  so  is  an  idle  general  good  for  nod 
But,  unless  some  god  blast  my  endeavotfi 
take  it  on  me  to  show  you  a  diligent  aaii 
tive  general,  and  soldiers  well  supplied  wU 
things  necessary,  and  to  take  care  that  thei 
dies  shall  be  in  the  best  condition.     But 
respect  to  the  several  military  arts,  father," 
he,  "  in  my  opinion,  he  that  should  estd 
games  in  the  several  kinds,  and  propose  οβ 
rewards  to  such  as  should  excel  in  them,  w 
make  them  be  best  practised,  so  as  to  ! 
them  ready  foruse  on  occasion.'*  **  Child,** 
he,  "  you  say  very  well;  for  by  doing  thk 
will  see  the  several  orders  and  divisions  of 
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ddng  them  tervice.*  «  But,  child,**  taid  he, 
•<  it  U  a  matter  of  great  diiBciiltj  to  be  always 
able  to  aenre  those  that  one  has  a  mind  lo 
senre  ;  but  to  be  observed  to  r^ce  with  them 
when  any  good  fortune  be&lls  them,  and  to 
grieve  with  them  when  any  thing  ill ;  to  appear 
cealous  to  assist  them  in  their  distresses ;  afraid 
lest  they  should  miscarry  in  any  thing ;  and  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  this  by  care  and  circum- 
spection ;  these  are  things  that  you  ought  rather 
to  concur  with  them  iu.  And  in  point  of 
action,  the  commander  ought  to  be  observed  to 
undergo  more  heat  in  the  summer,  and  in  the 
winter  more  cold,  and  in  great  fatigues  more 
labour  and  pain  than  others;  for  all  these 
things  contribute  to  the  being  beloved  by  those 
that  are  under  one's  government**  *<  You  say, 
father,**  said  he,  ^  that  a  commander  ought,  in 
all  respects,  to  undergo  more  than  those  that 
he  commands.**  '^  I  do  say  it,**  said  be ;  '*  and 
be  of  good  courage,  child ;  for  be  assured  that 
bodies  being  alike,  the  same  labours  do  not  fall 
equally  heavy  on  the  commander  and  the  pri- 
vate  man :  for  glory  makes  those  labours  lighter 
to  the  commander,  and  the  being  conscious  to 
himself  that,  in  whatever  he  does,  he  does  not 
lie  concealed.** 

"  But  then,  father,  when  the  soldiers  are 
supplied  with  all  things  necessary ;  when  they 
are  in  health  and  able  to  undergo  labour ;  when 
they  are  skilful  and  well  exercised  in  all  the 
military  arts ;  when  they  are  ambitious  to  ap- 
pear brave  men ;  when  obedience  is  more 
pleasing  to  them  than  the  contrary ;  would  you 
not  think  a  man  wise  who  should  then  desire, 
on  the  first  opportunity,  to  bring  them  to  an 
engagement  with  the  enemy  ?**  "  Yes,  truly,** 
said  he,  **  provided  that  he  had  the  enemy  at  a 
proper  advantage :  but  if  otherwise,  'Jie  better 
I  thought  of  myself,  and  the  better  I  thought  of 
my  men,  the  more  on  my  guard  would  I  be  ; 
and,  as  in  other  things  that  we  think  of  greatest 
value  to  us,  so  in  these  we  should  endeavour  to 
have  them  secured  in  the  strongest  manner.** 

**  And  wbat  is  the  best  way,  fiither,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  enemy?**  **  Truly,  child,** 
said  be,  *<  this  is  no  contemptible  nor  simple 
business  that  you  inquire  about.  But  be  it 
known  to  you,  that  he  who  is  to  do  this  must 
be  full  of  wiles,  a  dissembler,  crafty,  deceitful, 
a  thief,  and  a  robber,  and  must  take  advantage 
of  his  enemy  in  all  manner  of  ways.**  Cyrus, 
laughing  at  this,  cried  out:  **  Ο  Hercules! 
what  a  man,  father,  do  you  say  that  I  must  be  !" 


«<  Βαάϊ  a  one,  dtfld,"  and  he,  «  μ  μ 
have  the  atiicteat  ngud  to  kw  and  joil 
«•  Why,  then.*'  aaid  hc^  •'  while  w  wen) 
and  while  we  woe  yoaUMb  did  yo«  tMcha 
direct  ooDtiwy  Γ    ««Asdao  trdjwedoi 
said  be,  *  with  tmpti  Co  friends  and  ft 
dtixena.    Bntdoyou  nocknowy  thaCiai 
to  injure  enemiMb  you  have  leant  a  gPMt  I 
miachievovs  arts  ?**    «  Not  ^  filter,*  ail 
<«  To  what  end  then,**  said  h^  «  did  jini 
the  use  of  the  bow,  and  to  tevw  th•  jn 
To  what  end  did  you  lean  to  attmrn 
boars  with  toils  and  tifuchM,  and  etigi 
snares  and  gins?    What  ia  te  raaeon  th 
your  encountering  liona,  bean»  and  1•0| 
you  did  not  pat  yourself  on  «a  etcn  ii 
with  them,  but  endeavour  to  take  aU  adm 
in  engaging  them?    Do  yoa  not  know 
these  are  all  mischievous  artifioeay  deeeitib 
tleties,  and  takings  of  advantage?*     ** 
truly,**  said  Cyrus,  •*  against  beasts ;  bat 
was  discovered  intending  to  deceive  a  m 
got  a  good  many  stripes  fior  it•**    **  Να 
we,  I  think,**  said  he,  '*  aOow  you  to  ι 
with  the  bow,  or  shoot  a  javelin  at  a  man 
we  taught  you  to  throw  at  a  mark»  thai 
might  not,  at  that  time,  do  mischief  to 
friends,  but  that  in  case  of  war,  yoa  migl 
able  to  take  your  aim  at  men.     And  w 
struoted  you  to  practise  deceits,  and  to  tak 
vantages,  not  of  men,  but  of  beasts,  thai 
might  not  hurt  your  friends  by  these  meant 
that  in  case  a  war  should  Ινφροη  you  mig^ 
be  unpractised  in  them.**    **  Therefore^* 
he,  *'  father,  if  it  be  of  use  to  know,  bodi 
to  do  men  good,  and  how  to  do  them  ban 
ought  to  have  been  taught  us  how  to  pn 
both  on  men.**  «<  Child,*'  said  he,  *<  m  tbt 
of  our  forefathers,  there  is  said  to  have  bi 
certain  teacher  of  youth,  who,  just  as  jm 
sire,  taught  the  Ικ^  both  to  deal  juvtly 
unjustly ;  to  be  true  and  to  be  false ;  to  dai 
and  not  to  deceive;  to  practise  calumnj 
not  to  practise  it ;  to  take  advantage  and 
to  take  advantage.     And  he  distinguished  * 
was  to  be  practised  towards  friends,  and  * 
towards  enemies ;  and  proceeding  yet  fia* 
he  taught  that  it  was  just  even  to  dei 
friends,  if  it  were  done  for  their  good ;  and 
to  play  the  thief,  and  to  steal  from  friends  i 
belonged  to  them,  if  it  were  done  for  \ 
good.     And  this  teacher  was  obliged  to  « 
cise  the  boys  one  against  another  in  the  i 
tice  of  these  things,  «s  they  say  the  On 
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decrin  in  iRMtling,  uid  aurdae  the 
it  one  ifsiiiit  anotlwr,  that  cbcj  maj 
V  to  pot  it  in  pnctice.     Some  there. 


,  thcnf ore,  ■  decree  πι  made,  wh^ 
I  fivee  >maDe  tn,  lo  tcadi  the  boji, 
dd  dircetlf,  w  we  teach  our  •βΓ*Βΐι(• 
ΐΛηοατ  towaida  u,  to  tell  tmth,  not 


at  haagao  acdutomed  to  tbeae 
7  mi^  become  noie  mild  ud  tnct- 
watM.  But  o^eo  they  COOK  to  the  ^e 
BOW  are  B^  to  teach  them  what  ii  law- 
reapect  to  eoemiei  leeaicd  what  mi^t 
wjcimJj;  for  it  did  not  aeem  ptobable 
ig  bred  together  with  a  reTerene 
er,  yoa  «Βσηυ  aAciwaidi  break  out  to 
come  wild  and  «av^e  dtiieni ;  jmt  ai 
!  digcoaning  concemiiig  the  aflkin  of 
tifbl  goddcM  before  rerf  foonf  poq 
«dan  frocn  leatnint  being  added  ti 
it  deeiie,  tbiej  ibould  Cul  into  great  < 
&riT  dedii«  that  way.-  "  To  me, 
!,*mid  he,  "  &thcT,  η  being  a  reiy  late 
f  theer  artifieei,  do  not  refnae  to  teach 
70a  know  anj,  that  I  mMj  tike  advail•• 
k  enemy. "  "  Do  all,  then,'  aald  he, 
in  roor  power,  with  jour  own  men  in 
ord^  to  take  lite  enemy  in  diiorder ; 
ly  tmarmed,  with  your  own  men  arm- 
enemy  ileeping,  with  your  own  men 
the  esemy  open  and  expoaed  to  jm, 
being  DOneealed  and  in  the  ^ik  to 
>  £ϋΙ  on  Ikrm  whDe  cnp^  in  difi. 
m,  yoiaidf  being  maater  of  a  place  of 
'    **  And  how,"  mid  be,   "  can  one 

r•  "Becatta«^ddld,-aBidhe,«bo(h 
y  and  yomaeltei  are  oUiga^  by  nece•' 
sdo^  BBoy  thmga  <rf  thiakind:  i«r 
[both  get  ιχοτΪΜΜ;  joa  nraal  both 


they  are  1  cooMdsing  all  theae  Aingi, 
π  part  yon  kaow  yooradf  le  be  the 
in  that  yoa  moit  be  the  moat  watek- 
in  whateis  pan  yoa  ofaeerre  the  ene. 
oMMt  ttftrnta,  in  that  yoa  nnct  at• 


'■lBUttitbeaatUnfiaoly,-«Ma  Cyrai."thaC 
drantigea  aie  to  be  taken,  or  m^  it  be  done 
DothenT-  "It  may  be  done  io  othcn.  child.' 


caaeameobrtbe 
knowing  foil  well  that    tky 
Tbeythat  woalddeeeh•    ' 
•ibly,  by  laiaing  in  thee  1 


tbemaelve•  be  paraoed,  may  bring  tte  ^Kmy  in• 
to  diaordcT,  and  *^*w^iiy  T**f*"  ολ  by  t^T*'  ^K^ 
into  a  diMdrantanvm  poat,  mar  thee  ettack 


them.  Bot  yon,  ΛίΙΛ,  who  are  fimd  «f  jkul 
in  bU  (beae  aflaira,  mutt  not  make  «e  «f  and 
thinga  only  m  yon  have  been  •••ffr'n4  at;  yoa 
mmt  be  yoandf  the  cnatriTcr  of  acmic  atrMa- 
gemi  to  pot  in  praetioe  agmnM  the  ovmy ;  fur 
«•  mniiriani  do  not  only  deal  in  aoA  aog»  w 
they  hare  been  taught,  bat  iiiiliaiiiai  to  eoM. 
poae  othoi;  and  aa  in  mnaie  anek  piecea  m 
are  new,  and  aa  one  mmj  my  in  flowrr,  mea 
with  Boeeeae  aad  approhadoo,  ao^  in  a&in  ai 
war,  new  ooaninaceB  are  beat  approred,  for 


think,'  1^  be;  '  yoa  wiO  go  a  great  way  ia  the 
art  of  taking  adrantage  of  yoor  esony  ?  far,  m 
order  to  eaUk  birda,  yoaaied  toriieaod  go  oat 
in  the  ni^tf,  in  iIm  bm^at  «inter,  and  bebea 
the  boda  wcia  Mining  jdb  bad  yon-  net*  ready 

langit  to  acne  joar  cnda, 
e  of  their  (ππ  kiad)  yoa 
joonelf  lay  bid,  bat  Μ  aa  to  aee  theo^  aad  net 
bytkm;  and  yea  wntckrd  yaorop- 
pottunity  to  draw  yoar  ncta,  and  lo  pmcac  the 
Tkea,   with  reapeet  t 


plaaa  yoa  lay  neta  that  are  hardly  to  be  «ec•, 
Am  ia  ike  — g"*»*—  of  her  toant,  throw- 
ing bciaeir  into  tka  nc^  *bc  m^  be  bMO- 
pered  ;  and  Aot  ahe  may  nut  earspc  tkia  *o«e• 
yoa  act  people  lo  wMrii  wtat  ymnu;  *^ 
thcBe.  &om  aomc  placaa  near,  are  pr«aaiilf  «" 
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her ;  you  yourself  follow  her,  you  astonbb  and 
amaze  her  with  clamoor  and  noise,  that  never 
quits  her,  to  that  in  this  distraction  she  is  taken; 
and  you  make  those  that  are  set  to  watch  lie 
concealed,  with  instructions  beforehand  to  be 
perfectly  still  and  silent     As  I  said  before, 
therefore,  if  you  would  form  some  such  contri. 
vances  against  men,  I  do  not  know  that  you 
would  leave  one  enemy  alive.     But  if  there 
is  a  necessity  to  fight  on  even  terms  with  re- 
spect to  situation,  openly,  and  both  parties  pre- 
pared  and  armed,  in  such  a  case,  child,  those 
advAntsges  that  you  have  been  long  before  pro- 
vided with  are  of  great  weight ;  Ί  mean  those 
when  the  bodies  of  your  men  are  duly  exercised, 
their  minds  keen,  and  all  the  soldiers*  arts  well 
practised.     Besides,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
you  should  know,  that  whoever  they  are  that 
you  desire  should  be  obedient  to  you,  they,  on 
their  part,  will  desire  you  to  be  provident  and 
careful  of  them ;  therefore  never  be  remiss,  but 
consider  at  night  what  your  men  shall  do  when 
it  is  day ;  and  consider  in  the  day  how  matters 
may  be  on  the  best  footing  with  respect  to  the 
passing  of  the  night     But  as  to  the  forming 
your  army  for  batde;    the  marching  them, 
either  by  day  or  by  night,  through  narrow  or 
through  open   ways,    through  mountains   or 
plains ;  how  to  encamp ;  how  to  place  your 
gu&rds  and  watches  both  by  night  and  day; 
how  to  lead  towards  the  enemy  ^  how  to  retreat 
from  them ;  how  to  march  by  a  city  belonging 
to  the  enemy ;  how  to  march  up  to  a  rampart, 
and  to  retreat  from  it ;  how  to  pass  woods  or 
livers ;  how  to  be  on  the  guard,  either  against 
horse  or  against  men  armed  with  javelin  or  bow : 
and  if,  when  you  are  marching  by  way  of  either 
wing,  the  enemy  should  appear,  how  to  form  a 
front  against  them  ;  and  if  you  are  marching  by 
}Our  front,  and  that  the  enemy  appear  in  another 
part  and  not  in  front;  how  to  lead  against 
them  ;  how  to  get  the  best  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  afioirs,  and  how  best  to  conceal  your 
own  from  them.     In  all  these  matters,  what 
can  I  say  to  you  ?     You  have  often  beard  from 
me  all  that  I  knew  of  them ;  and,  besides,  who- 


ever you  have  thought  knowing  ui  any  of 
affairs,  you  have  not  neglected  to  take  thi 
formation,   nor  are  you  unskilled  in  t 
therefore,  according  to  tbe  several  occom 
you  must  always  make  use  a£  tfaeae  tlmi 
they  appear  to  be  to  your  advantage     AjU 
my  instruction,  child,'  said  he,  «Kkewif 
these  things,  and  which  are  of  the  greatei 
portance :  Never  engage  either  yoorsdf  c 
army  in  any  thing  contrary  to  tbe  sacrifice 
auguries ;  reflecting  how  men  have  cboM 
engage  in  certain  actions  at  hazard,  and  wi 
knowing  at  all  on  which  side  of  the  choice 
should  meet  with  their  advantage.     This 
may  be  convinced  of  by  things  that  often 
pen :    there  are  many  mstances  of  men, 
they  such  as  have  been  thought  the  wisest, 
have  persuaded  some  to  begin  a  war  agi 
others,  who  have  destroyed  those  that 
been  persuaded  to  be  the  aggressors.     Ί 
are  instances  of  many  who  have  raised 
cities  and  private  men,  and  have  suffered 
greatest  misfortunes  at  the  hand  of  those 
had  so  raised.     There  are  instances  of  n 
who,  when  they  might  ha%*e  used  otha 
their  friends  in  a  mutual  intercourse  of  ( 
offices,  and  who,  choosing  to  hold  them  η 
as  slaves  than  as  friends,  have  met  with  revi 
and  punishment  at  their  hands.     Many, 
not  liking  to  live  contentedly,  possessing  a  ] 
and  affecting  to  be  lords  of  all,  have  by 
means  lost  what  was  their  own :  and  η 
who  have  acquired  the  much-wished-for  rat 
gold,  have  been  destrojred  by  it     So  his 
wisdom  knows  no  more  how  to  choose  the  fe 
than  one  who  should  determine  to  act  as  chi 
and  the  lot  should  decide.     The  gods,  d 
who  are  eternal,  know  all  things  that  have  bi 
all  things  that  are,  and  all  that  shall  happa 
consequence  of  every  thing;  and  when  ι 
consult  them,  they  signify  to  those  that  they 
propitious  to  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  % 
not     And  if  they  will  not  give  advice  to 
it  is  nowise  wonderful ;  for  they  are  not  uii 
any  necessity  to  take  care  of  those  of  wl 
I  they  are  not  willing  to  take  care.*' 
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,  tbej  wiiT- 
e  bofden  of  Penia,  nfam  an  nglc 
;  to  the  light,  led  tbe  waj  before  tbcm. 
11  they  had  made  tbejr  nipplicalioDi 
)ds  and  heroe*,  guanuu»  of  Penia, 
!■  tb«m  fkvounbly  uid  propitioucly, 
<d  the  border».  When  thiy  had  pau- 
I  they  again  made  mpplication  to  the 
ardiana  of  Media,  to  receiTe  them 
■ly  and  &vaarabl^;  and  having  done 
embraced  each  other,  u  gnial,  the 
rumed  into  Penia,  and  Cynu  marebed 
iledia  to  Cyaxam. ' 

Cynu  came  to  Cyaxam  in  Media, 
I  embraced  rach  other,  as  uiual,  and 
I  aAeiwarda  aaltcd  Cynu,  "  What 
-was    to   bring    him."     He  replied, 

thoosarvd  of  ludi  ai  bare  been  before 
,  and  aerved  for  their  pay ;  but  there 
■  coming,  wbo  have  never  yet  wrred 

eir  own  country,  and  are  of  (he  order 

that  are  free,  and  equally  entitled  to 
un."  "  And  hon  many  of  theae  ?" 
aarra.  "  Tbe  number  of  them,"  re- 
nia,  "  nul  not  pieaie  you,  wben  you 

but  coniider,'  «id  he,  "  that  (hoae 
called  the  alike-honoured,  thougfa  but 
ί  with  ease  tbe  rest  of  tbe  Peniani, 
rery  nomeToua.  But,"  said  hr,  "are 
ly  real  want  of  these  men,  or  are  you 
vain  alarm,  and  the  enemy  not  com- 
'  Indeed  tbey  are,"  said  he,  '■  and  in 


"Row  doea  this  tfptuiT' 


gnat  numban." 
"  Why,  a  great  π 

another,  all  say  the  —■"* 
with  these  men  we  nnut :  we  most  of  ncceasl• 
ty."  said  be.  ■•  Wdl,  thee,-  said  Cynia, "  why 
do  you  not  tell  me  wbMhai  yog  know  what 
theae  forcea  are  that  are  eomin;  on  ua,  a^ 
what  we  have  of  onr  own,  that  bcii^  ^priaed 
of  both,  we  may  afterward•  eooault  bow  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  the  best  manner?"  "  At- 
tend, then,"  aaid  Cyanres :  "  Crbbih^  tbe 
Ljrdian,  ia  said  to  brii%  with  him  ten  thousand 
hoiae  t  targeteers  and  ardiers  upwards  of  forty 
thousand.  They  aay  that  Atsamas,  who  g». 
verna  tbe  Greater  Phrygia,  bringi  dgbt  tboo- 
land  boras  ;  largete«n  and  lance-men  not  kss 
than  forty  tbouaand.  That  Aribcus,  king  of 
the  Cappwiodans,  brings  ais  thousand  borae  ; 
archers  and  targeteers  not  less  than  thirty 
thousand.  The  Arabian  Mai^ua,  ten  thou- 
sand horse,  one  hundred  chariots,  and  of  sling- 
ers  a  very  considerable  body.  As  to  Iba 
Greeks  that  are  settled  in  Asia,  there  is  notbing 
said  of  certain  whether  tbey  attend  tfaa  eipedi- 
tion  or  no.  Tbey  say  that  Gabaua,  wbo 
rules  thoae  that  inhabit  the  country  that  ex. 
tends  from  Phrygia  on  tbe  Helleqtont  to  the 
plun  of  Clyster,  contiibutea  six  tbouaanil 
horse,  and  ten  thousand  cargeteen.  The 
Csrians,  Clliciaos,  and  Paphlagonians,  though 
iDTited,  they  my  do  not  attend  the  expedition. 
Tbe  Assyrians,  who  possess  Babylon,  and  tho 
KSt  of  Assyria,  will,  as  I  judge,  bring  no  less 
than  twenty  thousand  horse ;  chariots,  as  I 
know  very  well,  not  more  than  two  hundred  j 
but  I  beheve  a  vast  body  of  foot ;  for  so  be  is 
lo  when  he  Uls  in  on  us." 
The  enemy  then,"  said  Cyrus,  "you  say, 
sixty  thousand  bone,  and  lo  more 
than  two  hundred    thousand  laqjeteera    and 
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archers.  To  proceed,  then,  what  do  you  say 
is  the  number  of  your  own  forces  ?**  "  The 
Median  horse  are  above  ten  thousand  :  and  of 
targeteers  and  archers  there  may  be,  perhaps, 
in  our  own  territories,  about  sixty  thousand ; 
and  of  the  Armenians,  our  neighbours,  we 
shall  have  four  thousand  horse  and  twenty 
thousand  foot."  "  You  say,  then,"  said  Cyrus, 
**  that  we  shall  have  in  horse  less  than  a  third 
part  of  the  enemy's  force  of  that  sort,  and 
scarce  half  the  number  of  their  foot**  '*  What !" 
said  C3raxares,  "  do  you  think  those  Persians, 
that  you  say  you  bring,  are  but  an  inconsider. 
able  number  ?"  "  We  will  take  another  time,*' 
said  Cyrus,  "  to  consider  whether  we  want 
men  or  no  *.  at  present,  pray  tell  me  what  is 
the  method  of  fighting  that  b  in  use  with  those 
several  people.**  "  They  almost  all,"  said 
Cyaxares,  **  use  the  same :  some  of  their  men, 
as  well  as  of  our  own,  nee  the  bow,  and  others 
the  javelin.**  •«Then,*  said  Cyrus,  «since 
such  are  their  arms,  they  must  necessarily  en- 
gage at  a  distance.**  '*  Necessarily,"  said 
Cyaxares.  "  In  this  case,  therefore,"  said 
Cyrus,  « the  victory  fidls  to  the  greater  num- 
ber ;  for  the  few,  wounded  by  those  weapons, 
are  much  sooner  destroyed  by  the  many,  than 
the  many  by  the  few."  «  If  it  be  so,  Cyrus," 
said  he,  *<  what  way  can  one  fiid  better  than  to 
send  to  the  Persians,  acquaint  them  that  if  the 
Medes  sustain  any  loss  the  misfortune  will 
reach  to  themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  require  from  them  a  greater  force  ?"  "  Be 
^Msured,"  said  Cyrus,  **  that  if  all  the  Persians 
should  come,  we  should  not  exceed  the  enemy 
in  numbers."  ••  What  have  you  in  view  then 
that  is  better?**  •*  Why,"  said  Cyrus,  «if  I 
were  you,  I  would  immediately  make  for  all 
the  Persians  that  are  coming  such  arms  as 
those  men,  that  are  called  the  aUke-honoured, 
come  provided  with ;  and  these  are,  a  corslet 
about  the  breast,  a  shield  for  the  left  hand,  and 
a  sword,  or  cutlass,  for  the  right.  If  you  pro- 
vide these  arms,  you  will  make  it  the  safest 
way  for  us  to  come  to  dose  fight  with  the 
enemy ;  and  better  for  the  enemy  to  fly  than 
to  stand  their  ground.  For  our  own  station," 
said  he,  «  we  appoint  against  those  that  stand 
their  ground;  and  those  that  fly  we  allot  to 
you  and  to  your  horse,  that  they  maj  not  have 
time  to  make  their  escape  or  to  turn  again." 
Thus  Cyrus  spoke.  Cyaxares  was  of  opinion 
that  he  said  very  right,  and  he  thought  no  long• 
er  of  sending  for  more  men,  but  applied  him-  ' 


self  to  the  providing  of  the  arms  before  i 
tioned ;  and  they  were  scarce  got  ready  b 
the  Persian  gentlemen,  or  aUke-honouied 
lived,  bringing  the  Persian  array  with  thei 

On  this  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  called  the 
tlemen  together,  and  to  have  spoken  to  t 
thus  :  «  Friends  !  I,  who  saw  that  your  pe 
were  armed,  and  your  minds  prepared  for 
fight  with  your  enemy,  and  knew  that  the 
sians  who  attend  you  were  armed  in  such 
ner  as  to  engage  only  at  a  distance,  was  i 
that,  being  but  few  in  number,  and  deal 
of  others  to  support  you,  when  you  fell  in 
the  great  number  of  the  enemy,  you  might  ι 
by  some  misfortune.  Now,  therefore," 
he,  « that  you  are  come,  and  bring  with 
men  whose  bodies  are  uot  contemptible^ 
who  are  to  be  supplied  with  arms  like  our  • 
to  raise  their  minds  is  now  your  part.  I 
is  the  business  of  a  coounander  not  only  i 
himself  brave,  but  to  take  such  care  of  t 
that  he  rules,  that  thej  may  be  made  as  I 
as  is  possible."     Thus  he  said. 

They  were  all  much  pleased»  imagining 
should  now  engage  the  enemy  with  moi 
assist  and  support  them.  And  one  of  t 
spoke  to  this  dSTect :  «  Perhaps,"  said  he, 
shall  be  thought  to  talk  strangely,  if  I  ai 
Cyrus,  instead  of  us,  to  say  something  to  t 
men,  who  are  to  be  our  supports  and  fel 
combatants,  when  they  receive  their  arms  j 
i  know,"  said  he,  «that  the  words  of  t 
Who  have  the  most  power  to  do  service  * 
do  hurt,  sink  deeper  into  the  minds  of 
hearers.  And  the  presents  that  such 
make,  though  they  happen  to  be  less  than  ^ 
men  may  receive  from  others  like  themse 
yet  the  receivers  value  them  more.  So  η 
said  he,  «the  Persians  will  be  much  ι 
pleased  if  they  receive  an  exhortation  i 
Cyrus,  than  if  they  receive  it  from  us.  . 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  degree  of  the  a] 
honoured,  they  will  think  themselves  ι 
strongly  confirmed  in  it,  if  done  by  the  so 
our  king,  and  by  our  commander-in-chief, 
if  they  are  introduced  to  it  by  us.  Nor  oi 
our  endeavours  to  be  wanting ;  but  we  sb 
use  all  possible  means  to  excite  and  raise 
courage  of  these  men ;  for  how  much  so 
they  become  braver  and  better  men,  it  wU 
so  much  the  more  to  our  advantage." 

So  Cyrus,  setting  down  the  arms  in  a  ρ 
exposed  to  view,  and  calling  together  all 
Persian  soldiers  spoke  to  this  eflect :   **  I 
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of  P«nla '.  joa  vim  bom  «id  bred  in  the  «ame 
a»Dtrj>  that  »e  were ;  you  bkve  budie*  (hat 
vc  nawiM  inferior  to  ours,  and  you  ou^t 
bire  touli  too  not  inferior  to  our*.  And  jet, 
tlkongfa  Hich  foa  are  in  yourteltei,  id  oar 
couotrj  yoD  were  not  on  ui  equal  fooling  ' 
u.  Not  thai  you  were  eicloded  from  ii  by 
n,  but  by  tbe  neeenily  you  were  under  of 
providing  youcselvea  «itb  neceuariea.  Now, 
with  the  belp  of  the  goda,  it  abtll  be  my  care 
tbat  you  afaail  be  supplied  with  iheae.  And 
irrn  though  you  may  Ik  in  any  Hirt  inferioi 
ID,  f£t  by  accepting  tlieae  arms,  thai  are  such 
Μ  we  tave  ouiMlrei,  it  ii  in  your  power,  if 
^  win,  to  πα  ibe  nine  baarda  wilb  ui; 
and,  if  any  thing  great  and  adnntageoiu  happen 
to  α  on  it,  to  be  tboogbt  worthy  of  like  ad- 
lant^c•  with  onraelirea•  Heretof<v•  you  have 
■Bed  the  bow  and  the  jaielin ;  we  haje  done 
ibe  aanie  :  and  if  you  are  inferior  to  na  in  tbe 
practice  of  these,  it  ia  not  at  oil  wonderful ;  for 
yon  bare  not  bad  tbe  leiaure  that  we  have  had 
(0  exerciae  younelves  in  them.  But,  in  Ihi* 
KMt  «f  anni,  we  have  no  adrantage  aboi-e  you, 
Ibr  every  one  will  have  a  conlet  fitted  to  kia 
breast,  Ibr  the  left  hand  a  ahield  which  you 
arc  all  accuatomed  to  wear ;  and,  for  the  right, 
aaweid  or  endaia,  wfaicbyoaaretouseagainat 
the  luuij  ;  not  needing  to  be  mindful  of  any 
tUng  bnt  bow  not  to  πι»  your  blow.  Under 
Aiftt  anna,  therefore,  what  difference  can  there 
be  between  one  and  another  amoogat  n•,  unleti 
it  be  ID  boldncn,  in  which  you  ought  not  to  be 
■nferior  to  ua  7  How  ahould  it  be  our  part 
BMre  than  youra  to  be  deaitoua  of  virtory,  by 
wUek  all  tbiogi  great  and  advanCageoua  are  ac- 
qnrcd  and  preatnred?  How  can  inperioiily 
nf  arma  be  leaa  neceauiy  to  you  than  to  ua, 
•hen  it  if  by  Ihii  that  all  the  conquered  poaseaa 
trpffT"—  yielded  to  the  victor*  7"  In  condu- 
■oo,  he  aaid  :  *■  You  have  heard  all  theae 
ttinga  ι  you,  all  of  you,  lee  your  arms  ;  he  that 
tlinka  fi^  let  him  take  them,  and  enliat  him- 
mil  ander  hta  officer  into  the  aame  order  and 
degree  with  na.  He  that  thinki  it  enough  for 
hmi  to  be  in  tbe  atation  of  a  mercenary,  let 
Urn  cootinae  mider  aerrile  anna."  Tbni  he 
aaU.  The  Peiaiana  who  heard  him  were  of 
ujanliiii.  that  if,  when  they  were  Invited  to  an 
cqial  ■hate  of  all  advantagca,  by  ahariiig  in 
Hke  labouja,  they  ibould  not  ^ree  to  it,  they 
Aorid  (ben  juatly  paai  all  their  daya  in  a  mean 
μΛ  low  eonditiDn.  So  they  were  all  enliated. 
Bad  all  took  the  am».  I 


Daring  ihe  lime  ih«t  the  etieniy  was  uid  to 
be  approaching,  biit  did  not  actually  cmne,  Cj. 
nu  endeavourcil  to  ctrrciie  the  bodiea  of  bia 
meo,  in  order  to  give  Ihem  atimgth.and  rigour; 
to  teach  Ihem  buiv  (a  form  thcmaelrea,  and  to 
move  in  proper  order,  and  to  raiae  their  minda 
to  warlike  affain.  And,  in  tbe  firat  place, 
being  aapplied  with  i«rvanla  by  Cyuarea,  be 
ordered  them  to  cui't^y  all  ^le  aoldien  with 
every  thing,  ready-made,  tbat  they  «anted. 
And  having  provided  for  thia,  he  left  them 
nothing  to  da  but  to  practiae  such  thinga  aa 
related  to  war,  teeming  to  have  learned  thia 
maxim,  that  iboae  men  were  beat  at  any  thing 
who,  taking  off  their  mind*  from  applicatioR 
to  many  thinga,  ^iply  themielves  to  one  huai. 
neaa  aingly.  And  of  afiaira  that  relate  lo  war, 
cutting  them  off  from  the  practiee  of  the  Ihiw 
and  javelin,  he  left  tbem  only  thia  one  thing  to 
do,  which  waa  to  fight  with  iword,  I'hield,  and 
coralcL  So  that  he  pretenlly  brought  their 
minds  to  this  alate,  ttui  they  found  ibey  were 
either  to  engage  their  enemy  hand  to  hand,  or 
to  confeas  that  they  were  very  wonhtess  auji- 
porta  and  fcllow-combatanti.  And  thia  waa  a 
difficult  thing  to  be  owned  by  aucb  as  knew  tbey 

maiDtsined  for  nothing  elie  but  to  figlit 
boie  that  maintained  ibem.  Beaidea,  hav- 
ing conndered  that,  whatever  tbe  thinga  are 
wherein  men  are  raised  to  an  emulation  one 
againtt  another,  thoae  are  the  ibinga  Ihey  are 
moat  willing  to  eierdae  theoiEelvea  in,  he  ap- 
pointed them  to  contend  and  vie  with  each 
other  ία  all  those  kinds  of  things  that  be  knew 

fit  to  be  exercised  and  practised  by  tlic 

The  thing*  he  so  appointed  were  these  :  to 
e  private  man,  to  make  himself  a  good  sol- 
dier, obedient  to  his  commanders;  ready  to 
undergo  labour ;  to  be  enterprising  in  dangers, 

ooaistentiy  wilh  good  order;  to  be  skilful 
in  the  military  eiercisea ;  fond  of  having  his 
arms  beautiful  and  in  good  condition  ;  and  in 
all  such  matten  desirous  of  praise.  To  the 
leader  of  five,  to  make  himself  such  aa  it  be. 

the  private  man  to  be  j  and  to  do  bia  ut- 
most to  make  hia  five  likewise  aucb.  To  Ibe 
leader  of  ten,  to  make  hi*  ten  laeb.  To  the 
c^itain  to  do  the  same  for  his  company;  tbe 
colonel  for  his  regiment ;  and  in  the  same  man- 

D  tbe  rest  of  the  commanding  offiecta,  to 
render  themselves  unexceptionable  and  blame- 
less 1  and  to  take  care  that  those  who  were 
under  their  command  should,  in  their  several 
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:  ^ίτu  Cecil  icu•;  uid  ibe 

-  MKDitfd  Μ  him  to  be  of 
~.   ir-iTsnt  Ucic  b«inir  put 

■  liaiTiersi  ω  «t-Je  thun. 
r.r.    ri'cr  tiii^    juttuin 

iiE.'i:  ':  ti^  ^uix  <^h  of 


^-  -=«11  .Mi  ;tiu'7  :c 


;^  :..   n-L-*-!  to 


„      .  I  I.-.,-  it>  litk-ni  with  Γΐί»ρτ<τ:  to  ύχ.ι 

,...„  ."i*  Hiiolhvri  tor,  by  beinr  Ι(.-.<λ»τ), 

i.'ii,,bl  |Ι•41  ■  triMo  uf  ihame  and  nproacL• 

MHUU  liliHV  Ml  rU  ί  ΙΟΓ  tbrf  η  bd  uv  un. 

i«  «««  I»  Mt  wJtb  IcM  nuttqn  a:.(l  re- 
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i«d  to  him  to  be  of  great 

i  ΓΝρντΙ  ΙΟ  t\Mtat>i  in 

I  thti  nilunrl)  had  their 

der  tiiidei  tbcm  in  their 


rhc  r-i  .'L.iirj>r>  ΐί  t*t;  k>m<tin:<i  tumc  of 
:: f  :.  i:rrs  λϊ.Λ  «vtccaoM*  a  «hole  five,• 
eL.U-  iiL.  a  «cbUcvicpMiT,  or  a  «bole  refi. 
α:«Γ.:  ii>:»;ber.  lit  i:i\l:ta  ibem  likewite, and 
tienirdrj  tti/te  t\,^i  it  «aw  pnctiic  any  lurh 
tLinj  a»  Lo  dtiire-l  all  the  otben  ihuuld  imitate. 
And  ibe  <:άη^-!'  tl^t  wtre  Kt  before  himielf, 
and  Ivfuri  ihoie  tbat  hv  ini-ii«d  to  supper  were 
alH'i%-t  ablce.  He  aln'ajrs  nude  the  serranti  of 
tlie  army  likcwite  t>|uiil  »bareta  in  «11  things; 
fur  he  tbouehi  it  wai  not  let»  Uioming  him  to 
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fv  he  WM  of  ofimaa  that  ihej  msht  Ml 


d  ihabanerMt^ihai  C^nu  thovgta  th• 
Μ  might  lobepotaoMd  al-,  lad  ihu 


D  Ια  do  ιΰ  tbiogi  whaum  that  thai  oge- 


■  lUr  eonrcne  wilh  aefa  oAcr,  ar  ia  irtiwi 
i^Kt  the  enemy  r  HjrMMpo,  is  Μπα  Μ 
1^  «ΰ^:  ■■  What  tbcf  m^  |bdtc  M  be  ia 
Ktioo  ^^iiut  the  eaemf  I  da  not  ;«  kaov  ; 
kai,  bj  tbe  goda !  wmc  of  ihem  «ccn  ilmdf 
ta  be  tej  pcnvne  aod  diarbib  ia  ibat 
raatiim  i  lot  jataixj"  mi  I 


U  CMiy   4»e  of  I»  Ihtee  ρ 


onkb^^  hia  fitit  diMnbitfiaa  faf  Be,  sho 
Ikpenoa  wtewaa  to  make  ^  «c— ifePi- 
ΙβΜΒ  cBtend ;  I  liak  Ub  bcpa  wU  iht  bat 
■■^  Mid  ^HTy  roaad  the  covBary  w^-  ^^>ί 
*TrrfiT,  bantlvmiUlcoftbeaKlrof  Ml- 
Cn  m  (key  W.  oied  oat :  '  B7  Jote  Γ  Mid 


Mu  ^  theMi  Aoold  ihi^  thejr  1^  nada  •  di•. 


Ogj  wm  the  IcaM  thMinnleft;  he  then 
|tMdj  dMiiliiini  himidf  to  be  yaj  mmA  if- 
ί^Λ,^Λ  ^dto  hiBMli;  -Oh,  in  fintoae! 
lb  I  lb  II  III  Ιιφρη  to  be  called  biihcr  Γ  I 
^  wd  (0  bn. '  Do  not  be  dktnAed  ί  it  wa 
kpafRacBdybjii^isd  jin  ΛΛ  akeirM 
L   «r  l^pac  poctiDD.'  Λΐ  Uie  third  gansaboat. 


a;  «r  lawf  (fe  pstn  k  had  Bka^ 


heM-vlndal•! 


Mwftdd^btcd;  l.-BJinjin^n.  -  -'la 
if  Iccn^Kd,  far  I  ww  ■«  die  »  hdd  fawa 
l-ighus.  CTna.-aa><be.  -nhaaMdal 
ahoB  in  oee  of  ow  eeiafiiiui  ts  be.*-  Ob 
tbia.  Η  n*  BtMil,  1W7  bachet. 

Another  of  the  eotaadaiha^ake.  -Qrn•,' 
wd  he,  -  Ihi*  Hjitasfe,  ϋ  wfMi.  haa  MM 
witboaeof  BTerypcnme  tcMfa;  heaaya• 


a^^Madanc     TlM  ya^  Mai^ 

ll'^llfllll  r^i    I^WM,  ΜΜΐίιϋηΐ.    Γ 
κ  hbM  d•  ^m,  miA  t»  Um:    '  Priea^ 
«btfMCJMdia^r   TheMMMlid:   •  WJ>T.  1 

adiwce  aa  joa  es^Mad  mc'  ■  Bm,'  md  1, 
I  da  «e»  ί  r  ■■mil  «aly  y  lo  adi—e^  bM 
■  .^tfaa.taiaMtlpbMna|  I'lia:  'Heart 
•«  hM.- «lid  h^  •  that  the  cetaad  MMMao* 
eaaDwadnMc}*    IWaaaoftkcMiMBNl 

thetavttiahr.aHavWMCi  h«  wbM  lb• 


«sBMi  panoa  ibac  na  piif  »  PoH^ 
^  k  hade  mt  pi«  ban  Ibc  latter  1  hal  «iK. 

uae;  a»*  d>  e^Msa  kaeai  «be*  ik 
bttabr:  I  U^  Um  thcrd«(e  nm  vlfctch 
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this  letter.  He  ran  hu  way :  the  young  man, 
armed  as  he  was,  with  corslet  and  sword,  fol> 
lowed  after  his  captain ;  the  rest  of  his  com- 
pany, seeing  him  run,  ran  off  with  him ;  and  all 
of  them  came  back  again,  and  brought  me  the 
letter.  Thus,**  said  he,  *<  is  this  company  of 
mine  mighty  exact  in  executing  all  the  instruc- 
tions they  receive  from  you."  The  rest,  as  was 
natural,  laughed  at  this  guard  and  attendance 
on  the  letter :  but  Gyrus  said :  **  Ο  Jove,  and 
ιϋΐ  you  gods  !  what  men  have  we  for  our  com- 
panions !  They  are  so  easily  served,  that  many 
of  them  might  be  made  one's  friends  for  a  little 
portion  of  meat ;  and  they  are  so  obedient,  that 
they  obey  before  they  understand  what  they  are 
ordered  to  do.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  know 
what  sort  of  men  we  should  wish  the  soldiers 
to  be,  unless  it  be  just  such  !**  And  Cyrus 
thus,  in  laughing,  praised  the  soldiers. 

There  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the 
tent  a  certain  colonel,  his  name  was  Aglaitadas, 
a  churlish  and  austere  sort  of  man  in  his  man- 
ners ;  and  he  spoke  thus  :  **  Do  you  think,  now, 
Cyrus,'*  said  he,  "  that  these  men  tell  you  the 
truth  ?*•  "  Why,  what  end,"  said  Cyrus,  "have 
they  in  lying?*  "  What  else,*'  said  he,  "but 
to  make  you  laugh  ?  and,  for  this  reason,  they 
tell  you  these  stories  in  a  vain  arrogant  way.** 
"  Good  words,  pray  !**  said  Cyrus :  "  do  not 
say  that  they  are  vain  and  arrogant;  for  the 
word  arrogant  seems  to  me  to  lie  on  such  as 
feign  themselves  richer  or  braver  than  they 
really  are,  and  pretend  to  do  what  they  are  not 
able  to  do ;  and  that  plainly  act  thus,  in  order 
to  get  something,  and  make  profit  to  them- 
selves. They  that  move  their  companions  to 
laughter,  and  do  it  neither  for  their  own  gain 
nor  to  the  hearer's  prejudice,  nor  with  intent  to 
do  any  manner  of  harm,  why  may  not  such  be 
called  polite  and  agreeable,  much  rather  than 
arrogant?"  "  Thus  did  Cyrus  apologise  for 
such  as  afforded  matter  of  laughter.  The 
colonel,  then,  who  had  told  the  pleasant  story 
of  the  company  of  soldiers,  said :  "  If  we  en- 
deavoured, Aglaitadas,  to  make  you  cry,  would 
you  not  blame  us  very  much  ?  as  there  are  some 
who,  in  songs  and  discourses,  uttering  certain 
melancholy  notes  and  things,  endeavour  to  move 
people  by  tears.  But  now,  though  you  your- 
self know  that  we  are  desirous  to  give  you 
pleasure,  and  not  in  the  least  to  hurt  you,  yet 
you  hold  us  thus  in  great  disgrace  !*'  "  By 
Jove  !*'  said  Aglaitadas,  "  I  do,  and  justly ;  be- 
cause, hi  my  opinion,  he  that  makes  his  friend 


laugh  does  a  much  more  worthless  md  in 
ficant  thing  than  he  who  makes  him  cry 
3rou  will  find,  if  you  reckon  right,  that 
true.     Fathers  bring  their  sons  to  m  dii 
and  modest  temper  of  mind,  and  teachers 
youth  to  all  good  learning,  by  tears ;  and 
by  affliction  and  tears  that  tiie  laws  mfli 
citizens  to  justice  in  their  conduct.     Bu 
you  possibly  say  that  your  movers  of  laoj 
either  do  any  service  to  the  bodies  of  mn 
form  their  minds  to  a  better  sense  of 
duty,  with  respect  to  their  private  £smilie 
to  the  public  ?'*     On  this,  Hystaspes  spd 
this  manner :  "  Aglaitadas,**  said  he,  "  il 
will  follow  my  advice,  you  shall  boldly  la; 
this  very  valuable  thing  on  our  enemies^ 
you  shidl  endeavour  to  set  them  cryii^^ 
that  worthless  thing,  laughter,  you  shall  s 
on  us,**  said  he,  "  here,  amongst  your  fik 
I  know  you  have  a  great  deal  of  it  that  Ht 
you  in  store ;  for  you  neither  use  nor  spe 
yourself,  nor  do  you  willingly  afford  ]aq( 
either  to  your  friends  or  to  strangers :  so 
you  have  no  manner  of  pretence  to  refuse 
stowing  it  on  us.**    "  Then,"  said  Aglafti 
"  do  you  endeavour  to  get  it  out  of  me."  . 
the  leader  of  the  company  said :  "  By  J 
then,  he  is  a  fool  indeed  !  for  I  believe  one 
strike  fire  out  of  you  more  easily  than  c 
laughter  from  you."     At  this  the  others  1« 
ed,  knowing  the  temper  of  the  man ;  and 
laitadas  himself  smiled  at  it :    Cyrus,  se 
him  pleased,  said .  "  Indeed,  captain,  yon 
in  the  wrong  to  corrupt  the  most  serious  i 
we  have,  by  tempting  him  to  laugh ;  and,  t 
this,"  said  he,  "  to  one  who  is  so  great  an  t 
my  to  laughter  !*'     Here  ended  this  subjeo 
discourse. 

After  this  Chrysantas  spoke  thus :  "  ] 
Cyrus,**  said  he,  "  I,  and  all  that  are  1 
present,  consider  that  there  are  come  hit 
with  us  men,  who  have  some  of  them  n 
merit  and  some  less ;   and,  if  any  advani 
fall  in  our  way,  they  will  all  think  themsel 
entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  it :  but,  for 
part,  I  do  not  think  that  any  thing  can  be  m 
unequal  amongst  men,  than  that  the  good  < 
the  bad  should  be  entitled  to  equal  advantage 
Cyrus  to  this  said :    "  By  the  gods,  th 
friends !  it  were  best  for  us  to  give  this  c 
and  propose  it  to  be  debated  in  the  army,  wl 
ther  they  think  it  proper,  if  in  consequence 
our  labours  the  gods  give  us  any  advanti 
that  all  should  share  alike  in  it ;  or  that,  < 
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■BiDiag  the  actioiM  of  eycrj  one,  we  should 
ghre  to  each  rewHrds  proportionable?"  **  But 
wbj,"*  aud  Chiyeuitae,  **  should  you  give  this 
out  to  be  disoouned  on,  and  not  declare  that 
yon  wfll  baT8  it  so?  Did  not  you  declare,** 
aid  be,  **  what  tbe  sotdiers  should  contend  and 
fie  with  each  cither  in,  and  what  the  rewards  of 
the  contention  should  be  ?*'  *<  But,  by  Jove  !'* 
aid  Cyme,  "  these  matters  and  those  are  not 
alike :  for  what  they  shall  acquire  by  their  ser- 
vice, thsc,  I  believe,  they  will  reckon  common 
to  all ;  but  the  command  of  the  army  they  take 
to  be  mine,  even  firom  the  first  setting  out :  so 
that  in  appointing  officers,  I  believe,  they  think 
I  do  them  no  wrong.**  **  And  do  you  think,**  said 
Chrysantae,  ''that  the  multitude  assembled 
will  ever  decree  that  every  one  shall  not  have 
Ids  equal  share,  bat  that  the  best  shall  have  the 
advantage  in  profits  and  honours  ?*'  *<  I  do 
think  it,"  said  Cyrus ;  **  partly  becaiise  of  your 
aaistance  in  it,  and  partly  because  it  is  infii- 
Βηαβ  to  aaeert,  that  he  who  kboars  most  for  the 
pobUc,  and  does  it  most  service,  is  not  entitled 
to  the  greatest  rewards ;  and,  I  believe,  that 
the  very  wont  of  our  men  will  think  it  of  ser- 
rice  to  them  that  the  best  should  have  the  ad. 
vantage.** 

Cyrus  had  a  mind  that  this  should  be  pub- 
licly decreed,  even  on  account  of  the  ulike- 
honoured ;  for  he  thought  that  they  would  be 
yet  better  men,  if  they  knew  that  they  them, 
selves  were  to  be  judged  by  their  actions,  and 
rewarded  accordingly.  This  therefore  seemed 
to  him  to  be  the  proper  opportunity  to  put  it 
to  the  vote,  whilst  the  alike-honoured  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  claim  of  the  multitude  to 
equality  of  shares.  So  it  was  the  current  opi- 
nion of  those  in  the  tent  to  give  out  the  dis- 
course on  the  subject ;  and  they  said  that  every 
one  who  thought  it  his  part  to  act  like  a  man 
oi^t  to  give  his  assistance  in  it  On  this  one 
of  the  colonels  laughed,  and  said  :  <*  I  know,*' 
faid  he,  .**  a  man,  one  of  the  common  people, 
who  will  help  to  justify  this  opinion,  that  this 
equality  of  shares,  without  distinction,  ought 
not  to  be.*'  Another  asked  him,  **  Whom  he 
meant  ΐ*  He  replied :  *<  Truly,  he  is  one  of 
my  own  tent,  and  is  on  every  occasion  seeking 
to  get  the  advantage  and  upper  hand  of  others.** 
Another  then  asked  :  **  And  does  he  seek  it  in 
labour  and  taking  pains?"  **  No,  by  Jove!" 
«aid  he,  "not  in  that;  but  here  you  have 
caught  me  in  a  lie,  for,  with  respect  to  labour 
aad  things  of  that  kind,  he  always  contentedly 


allows  any  one  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  him 
that  will.'* 

"  Friends,'*  said  Cyrus,  **  my  judgment  is, 
that  such  men  as  this  person  speaks  of  ought 
to  be  weeded  out  of  the  army,  if  we  intend  to 
preserve  it  in  its  virtue  and  vigour,  and  to  ren- 
der the  soldiers  obedient  *,  for  the  soldiers  seem 
to  me  to  be  such  as  will  follow  where  any  one 
shall  lead  them  the  way:  good  and  excellent 
men  certainly  endeavour  to  lead  to  things  good 
and  excellent,  vicious  men  to  things  vicious, 
and  corrupt  men  have  often  more  abettors  than 
the  sober  and  industrious  :  for  vice,  that  takes 
its  course  through  present  pleasures,  has  these 
pleasures  to  assist  in  persuading  the  multitude 
to  abet  it ;  but  virtue,  that  moves  upwards,  has 
not  strength  enough  in  present  occasions  to  draw 
men  without  distinction  after  it,  especially  if 
there  are  others  in  opposition  to  it  that  exhort 
men  to  follow  the  prone  and  easy  track.  They 
therefore  who  are  faulty  on  account  of  sloth  and 
indolence,  these  I  reckon,  like  drones,  are  bur- 
densome to  their  companions  only  by  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  them ;  but  active  associ- 
ates in  vice,  who  prosecute  their  interest  with 
industry  and  impudence,  these  are  the  leaders 
of  men  to  vicious  courses ;  for  UiQy  often  have 
it  in  their  power  to  show  them  that  vice  will 
be  serviceable  to  their  interest ;  so  that  such 
men  must  be  entirely  weeded  out.  Then,  pray, 
do  not  consider  how  to  recruit  your  regiments 
with  your  own  countrymen ;  but,  as  in  horses, 
you  look  for  those  that  are  the  best,  and  not  for 
those  that  are  of  your  own  country,  so  of  men, 
take  such  as  you  think  will  most  contribute  to 
your  strength  and  good  order.  And  that  it 
will  be  to  our  advantage  to  do  so,  this  will  bear 
me  testimony,  that  neither  is  a  chariot  swift,  if 
it  have  but  slow  horses  ;  nor  is  it  true,  if  joined 
to  vicious  and  unmanageable  ones  :  nor  can  a 
family  be  well  regulated  that  uses  vicious  ser- 
vants ;  but  a  family  that  wants  servants  is  less 
injured  than  one  that  is  confounded  by  unjust 
ones.  And  be  it  known  to  you,  friends,  that 
the  turning  out  of  the  vicious  will  not  only  be 
of  advantage  to  you  in  their  being  out  of  the 
way,  but  of  those  that  remain  ;  they  who  have 
had  vice  instilled  into  them  will  discharge  them- 
selves  of  it  again  ;  and  the  good,  seeing  the 
vicious  punished,  will  adhere  to  virtue  with 
much  more  warmth  and  zeal."  Thus  he  said. 
All  his  friends  were  of  opinion  with  him,  and 
did  occurdingly. 

After  this  Cyrus  began  again  to  set  jest  and 
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merriment  on  foot ;  for  observing  that  one  of 
the  captains  bad  brought  with  him  a  fellow- 
guest,  and  had  placed  him  next  to  himself, 
that  the  man  was  excessively  rough  and  hairy, 
and  very  ugly,  he  called  the  captain  by  his 
name,  and  spoke  thus  ;  "  Sambaulas,**  said  he, 
**  that  young  man  that  lies  next  to  you,  do  you 
carry  him  about  with  you,  according  to  the 
Greek  custom,  because  he  is  handsome?" 
'*  No,  by  Jove  !**  said  Sambaulas  •,  **  but  I  am 
pleased  with  his  conversation,  and  even  \vnth 
looking  at  him.'*  They  that  were  present  in 
the  tent,  on  hearing  this,  looked  at  the  man, 
and  when  they  saw  that  his  face  was  excessive, 
ly  ugly,  they  all  laughed;  and  one  of  them 
said  :  "  In  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  Sambaulas, 
by  what  piece  of  service  has  this  man  so  tied 
himself  to  you?"  He  said:  "By  Jove! 
friends,  I  will  tell  you :  whenever  I  have  cal- 
led on  him,  either  by  night  or  by  day,  he  never 
pretended  want  of  leisure,  never  obeyed  lazily, 
but  alwajrs  ran  to  his  business  with  the  utmost 
despatch  :  as  often  as  1  have  ordered  him  to  do 
a  thing,  I  never  saw  him  execute  it  without 
putting  himself  into  a  heat ;  and  he  has  made 
the  whole  twelve  such  as  himself,  not  showing 
them  in  word,  but  in  action,  what  they  ought 
to  be.**  Then  somebody  said  :  **  Since  he  is 
such  an  extraordinary  roan,  do  you  not  embrace 
him  as  you  do  relations?"  And  to  this  the 
homely  person  replied  :  "  No,  by  Jove  !**  said 
he,  "  for  he  is  not  one  of  those  that  are  fond 
of  labour  and  pains ;  and  to  embrace  me  would 
be  as  much  to  him  as  if  he  underwent  the 
greatest  toil." 

IIL  Such  kind  of  discourse  and  things, 
both  merry  and  serious,  passed  amongst  them 
in  the  tent.  And  having  at  last  performed 
the  third  libation,  and  made  their  prayers  to  the 
akIs  for  their  blessings,  they  broke  up  their 
«Xkmpany  in  the  tent,  in  order  to  go  to  rest 

The  next  day  Cyrus  assembled  all  the  sol• 
JjMi«,  «nd  spoke  to  them  to  this  effect : 
«"V^WaAs!  the  conflict  is  at  hand,  for  the 
4<4M>fT  iK  approaching ;  the  rewards  of  our 
wrti*T*  tf  ^  conquer,  it  is  evident,  are  our 
ilK«i*flveei  and  their  fortunes.  On 
l^«r  Wi^  if  we  are  conquered  (for  this 
t«i  be  mentioned,)  thus  likewise 
^^1*  the  conquered  stand  exposed 
Μ  tlie  conquerors.  Therefore, 
«i^ht  to  determine  with 
Mcn  are  united  as  asso- 
f  fl«R  one  withm  himself 


makes  account  that  nothing  will  be  as  it  oi 
to  be,  unless  every  one  be  inspired  with 
and  ardour,  they  then  presently  perform  th 
great  and  noble ;  for  nothing  of  what  is  pn 
to  be  done  it,  in  this  case,  neglected, 
when  every  one  imagines  that  another  h 
fight  and  act,  though  he  himself  play  the  or 
be  it  known  to  you,"  said  he,  *<  that  with  ι 
the  success  of  things  will  be  unhappy  to  t' 
all.     The  gods  have  so  establbhed  it ;  to  tl 
who  will  not  impose  on  themselves  the 
of  labouring   for  their  own  advantage, 
give    other    task-masters.     Now,    therefc 
said  he,  **  let  some  one  stand  up,  and  spea 
this  point;  whether  he  think  that  virtue 
be  the  better  practised  amongst  us,  if  he, 
chooses  to  undergo  the  greatest  toil  and 
the  greatest  hazards,  obtain  the  greatest 
wards  ?  or  if  we  all  see  that  the  worthless  ι 
lies  under  no  disadvantage,  but  that  all  o: 
arc  to  share  alike  ?'* 

Here  Chrysantas,  one  of  the  alike -honou 
one  who  was  neither  tall  in  his  person, 
whose  looks  bespoke  either  courage  or  spirit, 
a  man  of  excellent  understanding,  rose  up 
spoke    thus :    "  In   truth,    Cyrus,**    said 
**  my  opinion  is,  that  you  do  not:  propose 
to  our  debate,  as  judging  it  fit  that  the  wo 
less  should  stand  on  a  footing  of  equal  adi 
tage  with  the  deserving ;  but  to  try  whe 
there  be  such  a  man  amongst  us,  that 
venture  to  discover  himself  to  be  of  opia 
that  he  who  performs  nothing  that  is  g 
and  noble  should  share  equally  of  those 
vantages  that  are  gained  by  the  virtue 
bravery  of  others.     I  am,*'  said  he,  **  neii 
swift  of  foot,  nor  have  I  great  strength 
vigour  in  my  hands  and  arms ;  and  by  wh 
can  perform  with  my  person,  I  reckon  I  < 
not  be  judged  to  be  the  first  man,  nor  yet 
second,  I  believe  not  the  thousandth ;  pert 
not  the  ten  thousandth ;  but  this  I  very  y 
know,  that  if  they  who  are  men  of  streii 
set  their  hands  \ngorously  to  the  work,  J  s 
have  my  share  in  some  advantage  or  otl 
and  as  much  as  is  justly  due  to  me ;  bv 
mean  and  worthless  men  shall  do  nothing,  ι 
men  of  bravery  and  vigour  shall  be  quite 
of  heart,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  my  share 
something  else  rather  than  advantage,  and  si 
a  share  as   will   be  greater  than   I  desii 
Thus  spoke  Chrysantas. 

After  him  rose  Pheraulas,  a  Persian,  on€ 
the  common  people ;  a  man  intimately  kno 
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to  Cmia,  »βΛ  matt  In  bii  bmna  νήύΐΛ  the^ 
wee  yet  in  Peisu,  one  «bow  penon  w»»  not 
•aconwlr,  and  irho,  with  mpcet  lo  hii  mind, 
n•  Dot  like  one  of  the  mean  and  ignoble ;  and 
U  qtoke  to  thii  e^M :  "  I,  Cynu,"  Mid  he, 
■and  all  the  Pereiani  here  proenl,  reckon 
omrlrea  now  eoteied  in  the  lists  of  virtue,  and 
n!tliiig  fonranl  in  its  career  on  an  equal  foot- 
le;  for  I  «ce  that  our  bodies  are  all  exerdi«d 
■like,  and  nauiisbed  with  like  food  ;  that  like 
tanpeaj  and  coDvenation  a  vouchsafed  to  us 
•Hi  and  that  the  nine  honourable  actions  lie 
before  iu:  for  obedience  to  our  commanders 
Its  before  ua  in  cnnmon,  and  whoever  is  found 
■ocerelj  to  practise  it,  that  man,  I  see,  obtains 
lewsfd*  and  boDoun  at  the  hands  of  Cyrus : 
tken  to  act  with  biaverj  against  the  enemj  is 
BM  a  thing  that  is  becoming  to  one,  and  is 
«Aerwiae  to  another,  but  stands  recommended 
■  gteat  and  noUe  10  us  alL  And  I  take  on 
■e  to  aaj,  that  our  method  of  lighting  is  now 
plnnlj  taught  ui.  I  see  that  all  men  nstundlf 
iaam  it ;  aa  every  other  animslnaluFalljknowa 
(Ceilxin  method  of  fighting,  end  this  without 
hMuiiiji  it  from  any  other  than  from  nature ; 
>  tbe  bull  attacks  with  his  bom,  the  hone  with 
Us  hoof,  tbe  dog  with  his  mouth,  the  boar  with 
b• tooth;  and  all  of  them  know,"  said  he,  "by 
what  m^uu  beet  to  defend  Ehemselte•  against 
Ihc  attadc  of  othera  ;  and  tbeee  things  proceed 
■ot  inm  the  instruction  of  any  master  in  these 
■ts.  I  owleistood  presently,  from  ■  child, 
kew  to  iDteipose  something  between  myself 
■d  the  person  who  offered  to  strike  me  ;  and 
if  I  had  nothing  else,  I  cndeavowed,  as  well  as 
I  was  able,  b;  holding  up  my  hand•,  to  binder 
)Bd  <φρο9ε  tbe  penon  that  assaulted  me ;  and 
Aaa  I  did  not  only  without  being  taught  it,  but 
frsi  though  I  were  beaten  for  defending  my. 
^L  Wbea  I  was  a  child,  wherever  I  saw  a 
md.  I  presently  seized  it ;  nor  was  I  taught 
Ibv  to  handle  it  by  any  one,  but,  as  I  say,  by 
Mtne.  This  tbererore  I  did,  not  only  untaught, 
Ik  eseo  crossed  and  hindered  in  it  i  as  tliere 
Μ  jBsay  other  things  that  I  have  been  neces- 
Mffly  prooipted  by  nature  to  do,  though  con- 
■nJlnl  ai^  cbeckcd  in  them  both  by  my  father 
1^  matba.  Then,  by  Jove !  with  this  sword 
I  Wked  Biul  hewed  whatever  came  in  my  way, 
«kn  I  could  do  it  privately  and  unseen ;  for 
■«N  not  only  natural  to  me,  like  walking  and 
I  Ming,  but,  beaidei  its  being  natural,  I  thought 
[ill  !■  iff  to  do  it     Since,  therefore,"  wd 
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do,  and  that  it  is  a  wotfc  that  requires  rour^e 
rather  than  an,  how  caa  it  be  other  than  a 
pleasure  to  us  to  enter  (he  lists  with  these 
Doble  persons  the  alike-honoured,  when  the 
rewards  of  virtue  lie  equally  before  us,  and  wa 
of  the  people  do  not  run  an  equal  risk  ?  They 
have  at  stake  a  life  of  honour,  which  is  the 
most  agreeable,  and  the  only  one  that  can  be 
called  a  life ;  we  only  α  laborious  and  ignoUe 
one,  which  in  my  opinion  is  but  painful  and 
unhappy.  Then  thin,  friends,  greatly  animates 
me  to  enter  the  lists  against  these  men — that 
Cyrus  is  to  be  our  judge  :  he  who  judges  not 
partially  and  invidiously,  but,  I  aver,  and  swear 
it  by  tbe  gods,  that  I  tbink  Cyrus  loves  those 
that  he  finds  to  be  deserving  not  less  than  be 
does  himself.  Accordingly,  I  observe  that  be 
bestows  what  he  bas  on  such  men  with  more 
pleasure  than  he  takes  in  his  own  possession 
ofit.  Besides,"  said  be,  "these  men  are  greatly 
elevated  vtith  their  having  been  disdplined  to 
bear  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold  ;  not  knowing  that 
been  disciplined  in  tbe  same  things 
much  abler  teacher  than  they  have 
been  ;  for  there  is  none  a  more  effectual  tescber 
of  these  things  Chan  necessity,  that  has  taught 
them  us  in  the  eompletest  manner.  These 
have  exercised  themselves  in  the  labour 
of  bearing  arms,  that  have  been  so  contrived 
by  all  men  as  to  be  worn  with  tbe  greatest 
;  but  we,"  said  be,  "  have  been  obliged,  by 
necessity,  to  vralk  and  run  under  heavy  bur- 
ens  J  so  that  the  arms  we  now  bear  seem  to 
le  not  to  be  like  burdens,  but  rather  like 
■ings.  So  count  on  me,"  said  he,  "  Cyrus, 
i  one  that  will  engage  in  this  dispute,  and 
rho  desires,  whatever  degree  I  am  in,  to  be 
rewarded  according  to  my  desert.  And  I  ex- 
hort you,  my  friends  of  the  people,  to  embark 
this  military  contention,  against  these  men 
of  discipline  ;  for  they  are  now  drawn  in,  and 
caught  in  this  popular  dispute."  So  spoke 
Pheraulos;  and  many  othen  stood  up  tu  sup- 
them  both  in  their  opinions.  It  was 
thought  therefore  that  every  one  should  be 
rwarded  according  to  his  desert,  and  that  Cy- 
is  should  be  the  judge. 
Thuadid  these  things  proceed ;  and  Cyras 
■ok  an  occasion  to  invite  an  entire  regiment, 
together  with  ihcir  colonel,  to  sup  with  him. 
This  he  did,  on  having  seen  the  man  forming 
half  the  men  of  his  regiment  ag:iinBt  tbe  other 
half,  in  order  lo  attack  each  other :  they  had 
all  of  them  theii  conku  on,  and  in  their  left 
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liandi  their  ithieldg :    but  to  one  half  he  had 
given  good  Urge  sticks  for  their  right  hands, 
and  the  others  he  had  ordered  to  gather  clod»  to 
throw.     When  they  stood  thus,  ready  prepar- 
ed, he  gave  them  the  signal  to  engage  :  then 
these  fell  on  with  their  clods;  some  chanced  to 
fall  on  the  corslets  of  the  opposite  party ;  some 
on  their  shields :  some  hit  a  thigh,  some  a  leg : 
but,  when  they  came  to  dose,  they  who  had  the 
sticks  applied  their  blows  on  the  thighs,  hands, 
and  legs  of  their  adversaries,  as  well  as  on  the 
necks  and  backs  of  such  as  stooped  for  their 
clods;  and,  at  last,  they  that  were  armed  Mrith  the 
sticks  put  the  others  to  the  rout,  laying  them  on 
with  much  laughter  and  diversion.     Then  the 
others,  in  their  turn,  taking  the  sticks,  did  the 
same  thing  to  those  who  took  their  turn  in  throw- 
ing the  clods.  Cyrus  was  much  taken  with  these 
things ;  both  with  the  contrivance  of  the  officer, 
the  obedience  of  the  men,  that  they  were  at  the 
same  time  both  exercised  and  diverted,  and 
that  those  men  gained  the  victory  who  were 
armed  in  the  manner  that  resembled  the  Per- 
sians.    Being  pleased  with  these  things,  he  in- 
vited  them  to  supper ;  and  observing  some  of 
them  with  their  shins  bound  up,  and  some  with 
their  hands  in  the  same  condition,  he  asked 
them  what  harm  they  had  got.     They  said  they 
had  been  struck  with  the  clods.    He  then  ask- 
ed them  again,  whether  it  was  when  they  were 
close  together,  or  while  they  were  at  a  distance. 
They  said,  while  they  were  at  a  distance  ;  but 
that,  when  they  closed  it  was  the  finest  sport 
imaginable  for  those  that  were  armed  with  the 
sticks ;  but  then,  again,  they  that  were  wound- 
ed  by  the  sticks  cried  out  they  did  not  at  all 
think  it  a  diversion  to  be  threshed  in  that  close 
way.     They  showed  the  blows  they  received 
from  those  that  held  the  sticks,  both  on  their 
hands  and  necjc,  and  some  in  their  faces  :  and 
then,  as  was  natural,  they  laughed  at  one  an- 
other.   The  next  day  the  whole  field  wbb  full  of 
people  imitating  these  men ;   and  whenever 
they  had  nothing  of  more  serious  business  to 
do,  they  made  use  of  this  diversion. 

And  Cyrus  observing  another  colonel  on  a 
certain  occasion  leading  his  men  from  the  river^ 
one  by  one,  to  their  dinner;  and  when  he 
thought  it  proper,  ordering  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  company  to  advance  in  front ;  and 
when  the  captains  were  all  in  front,  ordering 
each  company  to  double  their  files,  on  which 
the  commanders  of  tens  advanced  in  front ;  and 
that  then,  when  he  thought  proper,  he  ordered 


each  company  to  bring  themselves  to  be  four  i 
front ;  thus  the  commanders  of  five  advance 
that  the  company  might  march  four  in  fttMil 
and  that,  when  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  tl 
tent,  commanding  them  to  enter,  one  by  oo 
he  introduced  the  first  company,  ordering  d 
second  to  follow  them  in  the  rear,  and  the  tho 
and  fourth  in  like  manner,  and  ao  led  tben  ι 
in  :  and  that,  introducing  them  in  this  maniM 
he  sat  them  all  down  to  their  meat,  in  the  α 
der  as  they  entered :  he,  being  much  taken  wl 
this  mait  for  his  good  temper,  instruction,  α 
care,  invited  the  whole  regiment  to  sup  ψΛ 
him,  together  with  the  coloneL  But  anoth 
colonel,  who  had  not  been  invited,  beii 
present  at  the  time,  spoke  thus:  **But  I 
regiment,  Cyrus,**  said  he,  **  you  do  not  infj 
to  your  tent ;  yet  when  they  go  to  their  dinu 
they  perform  all  these  things ;  and  when  I: 
business  in  the  tent  is  over,  the  rear  leader 
the  last  company  leads  out  that  company  wi 
the  last  men  ranged  first  in  order  for  batd 
then  the  rear  leader  of  the  next  company  i 
lows  after  these ;  so  the  third  and  fourth  in  t 
same  manner ;  that  when  it  is  proper  to  It 
off  from  the  enemy,  they  may  know  how 
retreat.  And  when  we  get  into  the  coun 
we  there  move  about ;  when  we  march  to  f 
east,  I  lead  the  way,  and  the  first  compa 
moves  first,  the  second  in  its  order;  so  t 
third  and  fourth,  and  the  tens  and  fives  of  t 
several  companies,  in  the  proper  course,  aa  lo 
as  I  give  orders  accordin^y:  but,**  said  I 
"  when  we  march  to  the  west,  the  rear  lead 
and  the  last  man  lead  the  way,  and  yet  ol 
me  who  march  last,  that  they  may  be  accuatoi 
ed  both  to  follow  and  to  lead  with  equal  ol 
diencc.*'  **  And  do  you  always  do  thus  V  m 
Cyrus.  *'  As  often^**  said  he,  **  as  we  take  < 
meals.**  <<  I  will  invite  you,  therefore,**  said  1 
**  because  you  practise  your  exercise  botk 
advancing  and  retreating,  by  day  and  night,  a 
both  exercise  your  bodies  by  the  motion,  a 
profit  your  minds  by  the  discipline.  And  of 
you  do  all  these  things  double,  it  is  but  just  tl 
I  should  give  you  double  good  entertainmcw 
*<  By  Jove !"  said  the  colonel,  **  not  in  onedi 
unless  you  give  us  double  stomachs  too  !**  Th 
they  made  an  end  of  that  conversation  in  t 
tent.  And  the  next  day  Cyrus  invited  tl 
regiment,  as  he  said  he  would,  and  did  the  sai 
again  the  day  following;  the  rest,  perceiTi 
this,  all  imitated  those  men  for  the  future, 
ly.  But  as  Cyrus,  on  a  certain  oocaaii 
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■M  dbUdk  a  gcDcial  moatrr  tad 
Ut  ΠΜΒ  BDdei  uini,  there  cune  >  ι 
fiom  Cjwuc*•  ■cqnUDliDg  him  that  mn  Tndiui 
iiiiImmj  w«i  arrircd.  "  CTaxam,"  wid  the 
iinMi^.11.  "  decira  tliU  jou  will  ooine  w  ixa 
m  II—""*''*'!  and  &oai  Um  I  bring  you  a  beauti- 
M  rob*  t  fOT  he  has  ■  mind  that  jrou  ibouU 
appear  in  tbe  bandKiiDeit  and  oioit  tplendid 
EBcnaer,  the  Indian*  being  to  ice  ibe  muincrof 
roar  appnacb.'  Cjrua  bcaiinglhi*,  gare  com. 
aatid  Ki  the  ealonel  «rbo  itood  first  in  oidet  (o 
pkee  hinnrlf  in  fnint,  bringing  hi*  men  into  one 
Eae  behind  him,  and  to  keep  himielf  to  the 
right.  He  ooininaiided  bim  (o  CrBoimit  the 
mat  ordcf*  to  the  aetaad,  and  ■>  to  deliver 
iboB  down  tbnugb  the  whole.  Tbete  men, 
ia  obedience  to  Crnt»,  praentlj  deliTered  down 


Oe  ο 


dpat  tl 


In  I 


TCfj  little  time  thejr  formed  a  front  of  tbm 
hmdred,  tor  that  wa*  the  number  of  the  culo- 
nria,  aod  the;  were  a  hundred  in  depth.  When 
thej  itood  thua,  be  commanded  them  to  fuUow 
*•  ^  ahoaU  lead  them,  and,  beginning  prewnt- 
Ij  to  ram  be  led  them  the  waf.  But  when  he 
pereaired  the  aTCDoe  that  led  to  the  palace 
Knitcf  tbaii  to  allow  them  all  to  move  on  in 
line,  he  cooimaDded  ibe  &nt  thouaand  to  fol- 
kHT  ID  tbe  aitoation  and  order  they  were  in, 
Hd  tb*  Dcit  to  follow  in  ibe  rear  of  thia,  and 
■>  in  like  Mianiier  throngbout  tbe  whole.  He 
biiiMjtf  ted  on  without  (topping.  The  other 
Aoaamda  followed,  each  Is  the  rear  of  tboie 
dwc  wait  before^  And  he  lent  two  eervanti 
to  tbe  opening  of  tbe  avenae,  to  gire  infonna. 
tioa  of  what  waa  to  he  done,  in  caie  tnj  ahould 
k  igwinnt  of  it.  When  tbej  came  to  Cjnx- 
■n*  ptes.  b«  commanded  Ibe  fint  colonel  to 
faiMi  bia  r«gfa>wnl  to  twelve  in  depth,  and  to 
nife  tbe  commander*  of  twelrea  in  front 
Mosod  tbe  palace :  be  commanded  bim  like- 
■iee  la  tnnmit  theae  order*  (o  tbe  eecmid, 
«d  M>  throt^bout  tbe  whde.  They  did  ac- 
taHm^J-  He  Mmaelf  went  In  to  Cjaxare*, 
h  ■  piain  Peiaian  robe,  nndiiguiied  with  fo- 

ic^   !■!■ tl      Cfaxma  ueing  him, 

I^mmI  widi  lu*  deapMch,  but  offended  at  the 
Bif  iirrr  of  hb  nbe,  and  nid :  ••  What  have 
jnadoaa,  C^tna.  in  ^ipearing  thus  before  the 
^faM  7  J  bad  a  mind,"  «aid  be,  "  (hat  job 
ΛοΛί  a[i[ii  ■•  in  the  moit  i)dendid  mai 
mi  it  b^  been  in  onament  to  me,  for  jou, 
■b•  M«  Bij  mUtt^t  lOD,  to  have  appeared  the 
■^  —liiiliiiiit  f1i*r  imi  iiniiihlr  "  Cjrue' 
Miinl--  <•  WUAW17,  CTBXBi«(,had  I  been 
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the  greater  omameot  to  jou ;  whether,  if 
clothing  myaelf  in  purple,  putting  on  braccleCa, 
'  encompaaaing  mj  neck  with  a  collar,  I  had 
obeyed  jou  in  a  loitering  — -""rr  ?  or  now  that, 
with  to  great  and  ao  good  a  force,  I  obe;  jou 
with  luch  detpatcfa,  banng  in  bonour  of  )ou 
adorned  mjaelf  with  diligenee,  and  adorning 
JOU,  bf  ihowing  tbe  rest  to  be  *o  obedient  to 
your  order*  ?"     Cjtu*  ihui  ipoke^ 

CjaxaKa,  Judging  that  lie  *aid  right,  gave 
order*  to  introduce  tbe  Indian*.  Tbe  Indiana, 
having  come  in,  (aid :  "  That  tbe  king  of  the 
lodjan*  bad  aent  them,  and  bvi  commanded 
tbem  to  ask  what  wa*  the  eauie  of  the  war  be- 
'Π  the  Medea  and  A**7tiaDi  ?  and,  when 
we  had  heard  jou,**  laid  tbej,  *'  he  coounanded 
to  go  to  tbe  Aaayiian,  and  aak  him  the  laoie 
estion  ;  and,  in  tlie  end,  to  tell  JOU  both  that 
the  king  of  the  Indian!  doea  declare  that,  afler 
having  infonned  himaelf  of  tbe  justice  of  the 
luie,  he  will  take  pan  with  tbe  injured.' 
Cjraiares  lo  thia  laid  :  "  You  bear  me  ibere- 
fore  declare  that  we  have  done  00  injoij  to  the 
Astjriani ;  go  then  and  inquire  from  him  what 
.'  Cjrua  being  preaenl,  aiked 
Cyaiare*  thi*  queation  :  "  And  maj  1,'  taid 
•ajr  what  I  think  proper  on  thia  occMJon  ?~ 
Cyaiatei  bade  him  do  lO.  "Do  jou  the're. 
fore,'  laid  he,  "acquwnt  tbe  kii^  of  the  In- 
dians thus  (unless  Cjaxares  judge  otherwise)  : 
that  if  the  Astjrian  >aj  he  has  been  anj.wite 
injured  hj  ua,  we  declare  that  we  chooie  tbe 
king  of  the  Indiana  himself  to  he  our  judge." 
Theae  men  hearing  Ihia  went  their  waj. 

When  tbe  Indiana  were  gone.  Cjnu  began  a 
discourse  with  Cjaiares,  to  this  effect :  "  I 
from  home,  Cjaaares,  without  hating 
of  mj  own  ;  and,  what, 
ever  it  was,  I  hare  but  vecj  little  of  it  left ;  for 
I  have  spent  it,'  said  be,  "on  the  toldiers. 
This  perhaps  jou  will  wonder  at,  lince  il  U 
JOU  that  maintain  tbem.  But  be  it  knowu  lo 
you,"  said  he,  "  ibat  it  has  gone  in  nothing  else 
but  in  reward*  and  gratifications  to  the  solAiers, 
whenever  I  bare  been  pleased  wilh  any  νί 
them.  For,  in  mj  ορίηίοη."  said  be,  "  it  is  a 
much  pleasanter  thing  (o  encourage  all  thoFc 
tbat  one  hat  a  mind  lo  make  diligent  and  good 
fellow-bibourer*  with  one  in  snj  bubinees,  uf 
whatever  kind  it  be,  bj  speaking  them  fail,  and 
doing  them  good,  than  to  do  it^bj  tevere  usage 
and  by  lorce.  But  those  ibat  one  would  have 
to  be  lealous  fellow-labouren  in  the  business 
of  war,  theae,  I  tbink,  ought  abiolulclj  to  be 
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courted  to  it  both  by  good  words  and  good 
deede ;  for  such  as  are  to  be  hearty  and  sincere 
fellow-combatants,  who  shall  neither  envy  their 
commander  in  prosperity,  nor  betray  him  in 
adversity,  ought  to  be  friends,  and  not  enemies. 
Having  determined  thus  with  myself  in  these 
matters,  I  think  myself  in  want  of  money.  And 
yet  to  have  my  eye  on  every  occasion  on  you, 
when  I  see  you  are  already  engaged  in  very 
great  expenses,  seems  to  me  unreasonable.  But 
I  think  it  proper,  that  you  and  I  should  jointly 
consider  what  means  to  use  that  treasure  may 
not  fail  you ;  for  if  you  have  plenty,  I  know 
that  I  may  take  it  whenever  I  want ;  especially 
if  I  take  for  such  a  purpose  as  will  make  it 
more  to  your  advantage  that  the  treasure  should 
be  so  spent.  I  remember  therefore  on  some 
occasion  lately  to  have  heard  you  say,  that  the 
Armenian  is  now  grown  to  contemn  you,  be- 
cause he  hears  that  the  enemy  is  coming  on  us ; 
and,  besides,  that  he  neither  sends  you  the 
forces,  nor  pays  you  the  tribute  that  is  due.** 
**  Indeed,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  "  these  things  be 
really  does,  so  that  I  am  in  doubt  whether  it  be 
better  for  me  to  make  vrm  on  him,  and  force 
him  to  comply,  or  whether  it  be  most  for  our 
interest  to  let  it  pass  for  the  present,  lest  we 
add  him  to  the  number  of  our  enemies.**  Cyrus 
then  asked  :  "  Are  their  habitations  in  places 
of  strength,  or  in  such  as  are  accessible  with 
ease  7*  Cyaxares  said  :  '<  Their  habitations 
are  in  places  that  are  not  very  strong,  for  I  was 
not  negligent  in  that  aifair;  but  there  are 
mountains,  whether  he  may  immediately  retire, 
and  be  in  safety,  so  as  neither  to  be  himself  ex- 
posed, nor  any  thing  else  that  may  possibly  be 
carried  off  thither,  unless  one  sit  down  and  be- 
siege him  there,  as  my  father  once  did.**  On 
this  Cyrus  said  thus :  **  But  if  you  will  send 
me  with  such  a  number  of  horse  as  may  be 
thought  sufficient,  I  believe,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  gods,  I  can  make  him  send  you  forces, 
and  pay  you  tribute.  And  besides,  I  even  hope 
that  he  will  be  yet  more  our  friend  than  he  is 
now.**  Cyaxares  then  said :  "  And  I  have 
hopes  that  he  will  sooner  come  to  you  than  he 
will  to  us :  for  I  have  heard  that  some  of  his 
children  were  your  fellow-huntsmen ;  so  that 
perhaps  they  may  come  to  you  again.  And  if 
some  of  them  once  come  to  be  in  our  power, 
every  thing  will  succeed  to  our  desire."  "  Is  it 
not  your  opinion,  then,*'  said  Cyrus,  "  that  it 
will  be  for  our  advantage  to  conceal  this  con- 
trivance between  us  ?**    "  By  this  means/'  said  | 


Cyaxares,  «some  or  other  of  them  may  tki 
more  easily  fall  into  our  hands  ;  or  if  one 
on  them,  they  may  be  taken  the  more  un] 
pared.**     «Hear,  then,"  said  Cyrus,  ''if 
think  what  I  am  going  to  say  may  be  of 
moment :  I  have  often  hunted  on  the  boi 
of  your  territory  and  that  of  the  ArmeniaiiB 
with  all  the  Persians  that  were  with  me ;  aai 
I  went  thither,  taking  likewise  from  hence  •• 
veral  horsemen  from  amongst  my  companioM 
here.*•    "  Therefore,**  said  Cyaxares,  «by  ai 
ing  just  the  same  things  now,  you  may  pass  urn 
suspected ;  but  if  a  much  greater  force  should 
appear  than  what  you  used  to  have  with  you  il 
hunting,  this  would  presently  give  suspicion.' 
"  But,**  said  Cyrus,  **  one  may  frame  a  vet^ 
plausible  pretence  in  this  case :  and  that  is,  I 
care  be  tak^n  that  somebody  give  them  an  ac 
count  yonder,   in   Armenia,  that   I  intend  t 
undertake  a  great  hunt ;  then,**  said  he,  « 
would  openly  desire  from  you  a  body  of  horse. 
"  You  say  very  well,**  said  Cyaxares ;  **  but 
shall  consent  to  give  you  but  a  few,  as  intend 
ing  to  march  myself  to  our  garrisons  that  li 
towards  Assyria.     And  in  reality,**  said  he,  *• 
do  intend  to  go  thither,  in  order  to  strengthe 
them  as  much  as  possible.     But  when  you  ai 
got  before  with  the  force  you  have,  and  hai 
hunted  for  a  day  or  two  following,  I  may  sea 
you  a  sufficient  force,  both  of  horse  and  foo 
out  of  those  that  have  rendezvoused  under  mi 
With  these  you  may  immediately  fall  on^  and 
with  the  other  forces  may  endeavour  to  kee 
not  far  from  you,  that  if  there  be  occasion 
may  likewise  appear.** 

Accordingly,  Cyaxares  presently  formed 
body  of  horse  at  the  garrisons,  and  sent  wa| 
gons  with  provisions  before  by  the  road  thi 
led  that  way.  Cyrus  presently  made  a  sacrifii 
for  his  intended  march ;  and  at  the  same  tin 
sent  and  begged  of  Cyaxares  some  of  his  cavi 
ry,  and  such  as  were  of  the  younger  sort  Η 
though  there  were  multitudes  that  would  bmi 
attended  Cyrus,  granted  him  not  very  man 
Cyaxares  being  now  gone  before  with  force 
both  horse  and  foot,  on  the  road  towards  t! 
garrisons,  it  happened  that  Cyrus*  sacrifice,  c 
his  design  against  the  Armenian,  succeedi 
happily :  so  he  set  forward  as  prepared  for 
hunt  As  he  was  marching,  a  hare  started  in 
mediately  in  the  first  field,  and  an  eagle  ι 
happy  omen  flying  towards  them,  caught  sig] 
of  the  hare  as  it  ran,  and,  bearing  down  on  i 
struck  it ;  then,  snatching  it  up,  raised  italoi 
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ma  ί— ing  it  wwy  to  m  tniipeiice  not  fig  oft 
Μ  tken»  «let  it  €^οιφΙ  fit  «idi  it•  pref. 
Qym  thgofow  icci^g  tbcb  liga•]•  ptid  Iiie 
to  Jof%  lofmlgn  of  tlie  god•,  and 
to  tboM  thot  wa»  praieots  «  Friendi, 
hnt^  if  It  ploiM  tlM  ^id%  wfli  be  a  noUe 

I• 

ΙΠμο  Aij  CUM  to  the  bofdm,  he  hunted 
•Ao'  U•  nenel  mennef;  The  gieater  number 
ef  hie  Imee  end  loot  opmed  themtdvee  in 
free!,  in  older  to  looee  the  beeets  e•  thej 
neted  doeni  oo  them.  The  beet  of  hie  men, 
both  hone  and  loot,  etoodhcreend  there  die- 
pmed^  wedded  the  beeeta  as  they  were  lonied, 
ma  purenod  them;  and  thejr  took  abondanoe 
both  of  ewiae^  et^gOy  goati,  and  wild  ateei; 
for  there  are  jrt  abandance  of  wild  ateeiin 
Aoee  parte  at  tide  dqr-  When  thejr  had  fin. 
iihedttekan^andhehed  brought  them  doee 
ipto  tlw  Jlnnenian  bofden,  he  ordered  them 
10  fopper;  and  the  oeit  dqr  hunted  i^gain,  ad- 
facing  to  thoee  moontain•  that  he  had  deatred 
la  be  ΜΒοΙν  ot  And  when  he  bed  igain  end- 
ei  hie  eport  ht  took  hie  ei^per•  Bnt  ae  soon 
lelw  fband  that  Aelbroee  from  C|mtareewere 
he  cent  pritatelj  to  them,  and  or> 
to  triDo  their  eupper  at  about  the 
of  two  peratangi  from  him,  fbreeccii^ 
that  thia  would  eootribμte  to  the  concealing  the 
afaii:  When  diey  hadeiqpped,  he  ordered  their 
to  march  and  join  him.  After 
over,  he  summoned  the  colonels  to 
him,  and  when  they  were  come  be  spoke  to 
them  thus  s 

^  Friend• !  the  Armenian  has  been  hereto- 
five  both  an  ally  and  sulject  of  Cyazares; 
but  now  that  he  finds  the  enemy  coming  on 
hiao^  he  contemns  him,  and  neither  sends  him 
fbeeea  nor  pays  him  tribute.     It  b  he  there- 
fore UMt  we  must  now  hunt,  and  catch  if  we 
csa.     Tho•»  therefore,**  said  he,  "in  my  opin- 
ioBWO  must  da    Do  you,  Chrysantas,  when 
yon  have  had  a  little  time  to  sleep,  take  half 
the  Penian•  that  are  with  us,  march  by  the 
hill»  and  make  yourself  master  of  those  moun- 
tains^ whilher  they  say  the  Armenian  flies 
whaa  he  foa»  himself  in  danger,  and  I  will 
give  you  guides.     They  say  these  mountains 
aie  fUl  of  woods,  so  that  there  are  hopes  you 
win  not  be  discovered.     However,  if  you  send 
beion  the  rest  of  your  army  some  light  men 
eyupped  for  expedition,  who»  both  by  their 
naadier  and  habit,  may  look  like  plunderers, 
these  men,  if  they  meet  with  any  of  the  Ar- 


menians, will  prevent  thooe  that  they  can  take 
from  giving  an  aeooont  of  things;  and,  by 
driving  away  thoae  they  eannot  take^  wQl  hin- 
der them  firom  sedng  the  whole  army,  and 
vritl  make  them  provide  for  themselves  only 
as  i^gainst  a  band  of  thievea.**    Do  you,  said  be, 
•*  do  thus :  I,  at  bitak  of  day,  vrith  half  the 
foot  and  all  the  honw  will  march  directly  tothe 
palace  of  the  Armenian  by  the  plain•    If  he 
make  liead  against  us^  it  is  plain  we  must  fight : 
if  he  retire,  and  quit  the  plain,  it  is  evident  we 
must  hasten  after  in  punuit  of  him.    If  he  fly 
to  the  mountains,  then,**  said  be,  *<  it  is  your 
business  not  to  allow  any  of  those  that  come 
to  escape  you ;  but  redcon,  as  in  hunting,  that 
we  are  to  be  the  finders,  and  that  you  stand  at 
the  nets.     Remember,  therefore,   this — that 
the  passages  must  be  first  stopped  before  the 
beast  is  roused;  and  that  they  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  that  station  ought  to  keep  concealed, 
if  they  have  not  a  mind  to  turn  off  every  thing 
that  takes  its  course  towards  them.     And  do 
not  act  now,"  said  h^  "  Chrysantas,  as  the 
love  of  bun  ting  has  sometimee  made  you  do ; 
for  you  have  often  been  employed  the  whole 
night,  and  have  not  slept  at  all ;  but  you  should 
now  allow  your  men  to  lie  down  a  while,  that 
they  may  get  a  little  sleep.     And  because  you 
used  to  wander  through  the  mountains  without 
taking  men    for  your   guides,    but    pursued 
wherever  the  beasts  led  the  way,  do  not  march 
therefore  now  through  such  difficult  places, 
but  bid  your  guides  lead  you  the  easiest  way, 
unless  there  be  one  that  is  abundantly  the 
shorter ;  for  to  an  army  the  easiest  way  is  the 
quickest.    And  because  you  used  to  pass  the 
mountains  running,  do  not  therefore  now  lead 
on  at  full  speed,  but  with  middling  despatch, 
in  such  sort  that  the  army  may  follow  you. 
And  it  is  of  great  use  that  some  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  hearty  should  halt  sometimes, 
and  encourage  the  rest ;  and  when  the  whole 
wing  is  passed,  it  animates  the  others'  despatch 
to  see  these  running  beside  them,  and  passing 
them  by  as  they  themselves  move  on  in  their 
gentle  pace.'* 

Chrysantas  hearing  this,  and  being  trans- 
ported with  the  orders  Cyrus  had  given  him, 
took  his  guides  and  went  his  way ;  and,  having 
given  the  proper  directions  to  those  that  were 
to  attend  in  his  march,  he  went  to  rest.  When 
they  had  had  a  moderate  time  for  rest,  be  march- 
ed to  the  mountains. 

Cyrus,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  despatched  a 
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menenger  to  the  Arroeniftn,  ind  bade  him 
say  thus :  <*  Prince  of  Armenia,  Cyrus  sends 
you  these  directions,  that  you  would  come 
away  as  soon  as  possible,  and  bring  with  you 
your  tribute  and  your  forces.  If  he  asks  you 
where  1  am,  tell  him  the  truth,  that  I  am  on 
the  borders.  If  he  ask  whether  I  am  advanc- 
ing towards  him,  tell  him  the  truth  here  too, 
that  you  do  not  know.  If  he  inquire  how 
many  we  are  in  number,  bid  him  send  some- 
body back  with  you  to  learn.**     Having  given 


the  messenger  these  orders,  he  despatched  hii 
away,  thinking  it  more  friendly  to  do  thus  th« 
to  march  without  sending  word.  And  havini 
formed  his  men  into  the  best  order,  both  fk 
despatch  in  marching  and  for  engagement  i 
case  of  need,  he  began  the  march ;  first  coo 
manding  his  men  to  injure  no  one ;  and  if  ai 
of  them  met  with  an  Armenian,  to  bid  him  1 
of  good  heart ;  and  to  order  every  one  that  fat 
a  mind  to  sell  either  meat  or  drink  to  come  ai 
make  his  market  wherever  they  were. 
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L  CYm«78  was  takai  op  in  these  aSua% ;  bat 
the  Armenian,  as  sooo  as  he  heard  firom  the 
messenger  what  Cjms  sent  to  teU  him,  was 
ttntk  with  it,  oonsideriBg  that  he  had  acted 
mqusuy,  both  in  fidling  to  pay  his  tribute,  and 
in  not  sending  his  forces.  And  the  thing  he 
priDcipall  J  feared  was,  lest  he  should  be  dis. 
eovered  to  hare  begun  fortiiyiiig  the  pboe  of 
bis  residence  in  such  soft  as  to  render  it  de- 
fensible. Being  at  a  lois  on  all  these  aeoounts, 
be  sent  around  to  assemble  his  forces.  At  the 
ame  time  he  sent  his  jouQger  son  Sabaris,  his 
ova  wife,  his  sera's  wife^  and  his  own  daugb- 
ten  away  to  the  mountains,  and  sent  with  them 
in  his  most  TaluaUe  apparel  and  lurmture,  ap- 
pointing them  a  force  to  eoodnct  them.  And 
at  the  aame  time  he  sent  out  scouts  to  diseorer 
what  Cyrus  was  doing,  and  mustered  all  the 
Annenians  he  had  present  with  him ;  when 
iamiediately  there  arrived  othen,  who  told  him 
that  Cyrus  was  just  behind  them;  and  not 
baring  courage  enough  on  this  occasion  to  oome 
to  action,  be  retired. 

The  Armenians,  when  they  saw  him  act  in- 
this  manner,  ran  every  one  to  their  own  affairs 
frith  intent  to  put  all  their  effects  out  of  the 
way.  Cyrus,  when  he  saw  the  whole  country 
full  of  people,  running  up  and  down,  and  driv- 
ing all  off,  sent  them  word  that  he  would  be  an 
enemy  to  none  that  remained  at  home ;  but  if 
be  caught  any  one  making  bis  escape,  be  de- 
clared be  would  treat  him  as  an  enemy.  So 
the  maior  part  remained ;  some  there  were  who 
went  off  with  the  king. 

But  when  tbey  who  conducted  the  women 
feU  in  among  those  who  were  in  the  mountains, 
they  presently  set  up  a  cry,  and  betaking  them- 
idves  to  flight,  many  of  them  were  taken ;  and 
St  last  the  son  of  the  Armenian,  the  two  wives, 
and  the  daughters,  were  likewise  taken,  as  well 
a•  all  the  rich  cfiects  they  were  carrying  off 


with  them.     As  sooa  as  the  kii^  petceited 
what  had  pasied,  being  at  a  loas  whidh  w^  t» 
turn  hiaBSflf,  he  fled  to  a  eeitain 
Cyrus  seeing  this,  surrounded  the 
with  the  army  that  he  had  with  him, 
ingto  Chryautas,  ofdered  him  to  leave  a  guatd 
on  the  mountains,  and  to  eome  away.     The 
army  then  joined  under  Cyrus ;  and  he,  wndiiig 
a  herald  to  the  Armenian,  put  the  qoestioo  to 
him  in  this  manner :    "  Tdl  me,"  aaid  he, 
**  Armenian,  whether  it  is  your  choice^  >t*juv 
there,  to  combat  and  struggle  with  thirst  and 
hunger,  or  to  come  down  on  fidr  ground  and 
fight  us?*     The  Armenian  answered,  •' That 
he  did  not  choose  to  engage  in  either  of  these 
ways."     Cyrus  sending  again  to  him,  asked 
him  this  question :  *«  Why  then  sit  you  there, 
and  do  not  oome  down  ?"    **!  am  at  a  loas," 
said  he,  *<  what  1  ought  to  da**    **  But  you 
ought  not  to  be  at  a  loss  about  it,**  said  Cyrus, 
**  for  you  are  at  liberty  to  come  down  and  have 
your  cause  tried.**  *'  And  who,**  said  he,  "shall 
be  the  judge  ?**   **  He,  without  doubt,  to  whom 
the  go^  have  given  power  to  deal  with  you  as 
he  pleases  without  a  triaL**     Here  the  Arme- 
nian, seeing  the  necessity,  came  down;  and 
Cyrus  taking  him,  and  all  that  belonged  to 
him,  into  the  midst  of  them,  encamped  around, 
having  his  whole  force  with  him. 

Just  at  this  time  Tigranes,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Armenian,  returned  from  a  journey  he  had 
taken  abroad ;  he  who  bad  been  heretofore  a 
fellow-huntsman  with  Cyrus.  When  he  heard 
what  bad  happened,  he  went  directly  to  Cyrus, 
just  as  he  was,  and  when  he  saw  his  fiither  and 
mother,  his  brother,  his  sisters,  and  wife  pri- 
soners, he  wept,  as  was  natural  for  him  to  do• 
Cyrus,  on  seeing  him,  gave  him  no  other  mark 
of  respect  or  friendship,  but  said  to  him,  **  Vou 
are  come  very  opportunely,  that  you  may  be 
present,  and  -hoar  the  trial  and  detenniP«rion 
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of  your  father's  cause.**  He  then  presently 
summoned  all  the  commanders  of  the  Persians 
ai.d  Medes,  and  invited  all  such  of  the  Arme- 
nians there  as  were  men  of  note  and  quality ; 
and  the  women  who  were  there  present  in  their 
chariots,  he  sent  not  away,  hut  allowed  them 
to  bear. 

When  all  was  ready  and  in  order,  he  hegan 
the  discourse.  ^  Armenians,**  said  he,  **  first 
of  all  I  advise  you,  in  this  trial  of  your  cause, 
to  speak  the  truth,  that  you  may  be  free  from 
one  crime  at  least,  which  is  a  most  hateful  one : 
for  be  assured,  that  to  be  found  false  is  the 
greatest  bar  that  can  lie  in  men*s  wiy  to  the 
obtaining  of  pardon.  Then,**  said  he,  "  these 
children  and  wives  of  yours,  and  all  the  Arme- 
iiians  present,  are  apprised  of  all  that  you  have 
done ;  and  if  they  perceive  that  3rou  say  things 
contrary  to  what  has  passed,  they  will  think, 
if  I  discover  tbt  truth,  that  you  condemn  your- 
self to  the  extremity  of  punishment.**  **  Ask 
me,**  said  he,  "  Cyrus,  what  you  will,  as  being 
resolved  to  tell  you  truth,  happen  what  will  in 
consequence  of  it**  **  Tell  me  then,**  said  he, 
<•  did  you  some  time  ago  make  war  with  Asty- 
ages,  my  mother's  father,  and  with  the  rest  of 
the  Medes  ?**  « I  did,**  said  be.  **  And  when 
you  were  conquered  by  him,  did  you  agree  that 
you  would  pay  him  tribute?  that  you  would 
join  your  forces  to  his  wherever  he  should 
direct  ?  and  that  you  would  have  no  fortifica- 
tions ?*'  **  These  things  were  as  you  say.** 
'*  Now,  therefore,  why  have  you  neither  brought 
your  tribute,  nor  sent  your  forces,  but  were 
building  your  fortifications  ?*'  He  replied :  *<  I 
was  desirous  of  liberty  {  for  I  thought  it  a  noble 
thing,  both  to  be  free  myself,  and  to  leave 
liberty  to  my  children.**  **  It  is  indeed  noble,** 
said  Cyrus,  **  to  fight,  in  order  not  to  be  made 
a  slave :  but  if  a  man  be  conquered  in  war,  or 
by  other  means  be  reduced  to  servitude,  and  be 
found  attempting  to  throw  off  his  masters,  do 
you  yourself  first  pronounce  whether  you  re- 
ward and  honour  such  a  one  as  an  honest  man, 
and  as  one  that  does  noble  things  ?  or,  if  γοη 
take  him,  do  you  punish  him  as  one  that  acts 
unjustly  ?**  **  I  punish  him,**  said  he :  **  you  do 
not  suffer  me  to  fidsify.**  "  Tell  me  therefore 
plainly,'*  said  Cyrus,  <*  and  in  particular  thus : 
if  a  man  be  a  governor  and  transgress,  do  you 
suffer  him  to  continue  in  his  government,  or 
do  you  constitute  another  in  his  stead?'*  **  I 
constitute  another,**  said  he.  *<  If  be  is  a  mas- 
ter of  great  riches,  do  you  suffer  him  to  con- 


tinue rich,  or  do  you  reduce  him  to  povert 
•<  I  take  from  him,**  said  he,  **  all  that  he  hi 
**  If  jrou  find  him  revolting  to  the  enemy,  w 
do  you  do  ?'*  <*  I  put  him  to  death,**  said 
*<  for  why  should  I  die  convicted  of  fidsehc 
rather  than  die  telling  the  truth." 

Here  his  son,  as  soon  as  he  heard  th 
things,  threw  off  his  turban,  and  rent  his  dotl 
The  women  set  up  a  lamentable  cry,  and  I 
themselves  as  if  their  father  had  expired,  ι 
themselves  lost  and  undone.  Cyrus  bade  tl 
be  silent,  and  again  spoke.  '^  Be  it  so.  An 
nian,that  these  determinations  of  yours  are  ji 
what  do  you  advise  us  to  do  on  it?"  1 
Armenian  was  silent,  being  at  a  loss  whef 
he  should  advise  Cyrus  to  put  him  to  da 
or  direct  him  to  act  just  contrary  to  what 
had  said  he  would  do  himself. 

His  son  Tigranes  then  asked  Cyras — '<  1 
me,**  said  he,  '*  Cyrus,  since  my  UBtther  set 
to  be  at  a  loss  whether  I  shall  advise  you  m 
I  think  best  for  you  to  do  in  this  case  ?"    A 
Cyrus,  well  remembering  that  when  Tigrai 
used  to  hunt  with  him,  there  was  a  oeit 
sage,  very  conversant  with  him,  and  much  ) 
mired  by  bim,  was  very  desirous  to  hear  w! 
he  would  say,  and  jojrfuUy  bade  him  speak 
opinion :  <*  Then,"  said  Tigranes,  *<  if  you  ι 
prove  all  the  measures  that  my  father  has  α 
certed,  and  all  that  he  has  done,  I  advise  ] 
by  all  means  to  imitate  him  ;  but  if  you  are 
opinion  that  he  has  transgressed  in  all,  my  ι 
vice  is  that  you  should  not  imitate   hii 
**  Then,"  said  Cyrus,  **  by  doing  justice,  I  al 
be  the  farthest  from  an  imitation  of  the  pen 
transgressing."   "  It  is  so,"  said  he.    **  Acoo) 
ing  to  your  own  reasoning,  then,  your  hiu 
should  be  punished,  if  it  be  just  to  punish  c 
who  acts  unjustly."     <'  But  whether  do  j 
think  it  beet,  Cyrus,  to  inflict  jrour  punisbnifli 
for  your  own  advantage,  or  to  your  own  prq 
dice?"    "  Why,  thU  way,**  said  be,  « I  ahoi 
punish  myself.'*    "And  truly  you  would 
highly  punished,"  said  Tigranes,  '<  if  you  { 
to  death  those  that  belonged  to  you  at  the  th 
that  they  would  be  of  the  greatest  service 
you  to  preserve."     "But  how,"  said  Cyn 
"  can  men  be  so  highly  serviceable  and  uset 
when  found  to  have  acted  unjustly  ?"    **  Wl 
truly,  if  they  become  considerate  and  humbl 
for  in  my  judgment,  Cyrus,  things  stand  thu 
—there  is  no  virtue  useful  and  profitable  wit 
out  a  discreet  and  sober  sense  of  things :  fo 
said  he,  <*  what  use  can  be  made  of  a  man  wi 
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hm  ftrengtli  and  bravery  without  diecretion  and 
moaeUy  ?     What  use  of  one  skilled  in  hone- 
■■ntliip ;  or  of  one  ab9anding  in  riches,  or 
powerful  in  his  country  ?    But  with  discretion 
aad  modesty,  every  friend  is  useful,  and  every 
smant   good.**     « This  therefore,**  said  be, 
"yoa  assert,  that  your  fiither,  from  insolent 
sod  haughty,  is  become  discreet  and  humble, 
m  this  one  day*s  time?**     «I  do,**  said  he 
"  Then  this  discreet  and  modest  state  of  mind 
you  pronounce  to  be  a  passion  of  the  soul,  as 
grief  is ;  and  not  a  matter  of  knowledge  and 
■oeiiee  ?     For  if  it  be  necessary  that  he  who 
becomes  discreet  and  modest  shopld  be  wise 
and  knowings  he  cannot  then,  from  insolent  and 
haughty,  become  in  an  instant  discreet  and  mo- 
dest** **  But,  Cyrus,**  said  he,  "did  you  never 
obsenre  a  man,  out  of  pride  and  insolence,  at- 
tempt  fighting  with  another  more  powerful 
dian  himself  and  when  conquered  presently 
Mi  from   that   insolence?    Again,**  said  he, 
"have  you  never  seen  one  city  engaged  in  war 
with   auother,  and  when   conquered,   imme- 
diately, by  this  means,  become  willing  to  obey, 
instead  of  continuing  the  war?**     <*And  what 
eonqucat  over  your  fiither,**  said  Cjrrus,  **  i»  this 
you  speak  of,  and  that  thus  forcibly  brings  him 
to  a  discreet  and  humble  sense  of  things?** 
^  Why,  truly,  the  being  conscious  to  himself, 
that  whUe  he  has  affected  liberty,  he  has  be- 
come yet  more  a  slave  than  ever ;  and  that  of 
all  the  things  he  thought  to  have  eflectcd,  by 
privacy,  by  artifice,  or  by  force,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  effect  one :  but  be  has  seen  you  deceive 
him,  in  every  thing  you  intended  to  deceive  him 
in,  as  effectually  as  one  might  deceive  the  blind, 
or  the  deaf,  or  men  of  no  understanding  at  all. 
He  knows  you  have  kept  yourself  so  concealed 
from  him,  where  you  thought  it  proper  so  to 
do,  that  the  places  he  thought  the  most  secure 
to  him,  the>e,  by  concealed  preparations,  you 
have  made  yourself  master  of;  and  you  have 
%o  far  exceeded  him  in  despatch,  that  you  ore 
oome  on  him  with  a  very  considerable  army, 
from  afmr,  before  he  had  assembled  hie  forces, 
that  were  just  at  hand."  "  Are  you  of  opinion, 
then,*"  said  Cyrus,  **  that  such  a  conquest  is 
sufficient  to  give  men  so  much  consideration 
and  modesty,  as  to  think  others   better  than 
themselves  ?**     '*  Much  more,**  said  Tigranes, 
"  than  if  a  man  were  conquered  in  battle ;  for 
be  who  is  subdued  by  force  may  think  tbut  by 
eierising  his  body  he  may  be  enabled  to  renew 
tiic  oombiit ;  .and  cities  that  have  been  taken, 


imagine  that  by  gaining  allies  they  may  rene^v 
the  war.     But  men  often  voluntarily  submit  to 
those  whom  they  judge  better  than  themselves, 
though  under  no  necessity  of  doing  it.**    «•  You 
seem.**  said  he,  «  not  to  be  of  ojiinion  that  the 
proud  and  insolent  can  have  any  sense  that 
there  are  any  more  modest  and  considerate  than 
themselves ;  or  thieves,  that  there  are  any  who 
are  not  thieves ;  or  false  men,  that  there  are  any 
observers  of  truth ;  or  unjust  men,  that  there 
are  any  who  act  with  justice.     Όο  you  not 
know,*'  said  he,  **  that  your  father  has  at  this 
time  dealt  fiilsely,  and  not  stood  to  his  agree- 
ments with  us,  though  he  knew  very  well  that 
we  had  not  transgressed  in  any  sort  what  As- 
tyages  had  stipulated  ?**    **  Nor  do  I  say,  that 
the  knowledge  alone  of  others  being  better 
than  ourselves  makes  men  coiisidcrate  and  mo- 
dest, unless  they  receive  punishment,  at  the 
hands  of  those  their  betters,  as  my  father  has 
now  done.**    "  But  your  father,**  said  (.yrus, 
"  has  yet  suffered  no  sort  of  iU.     I  know  very 
well  that  he  is  afraid,  indeed,  of  the  highest 
punishments.**     '«Do  you  think,   therefore,** 
said  Tigranes,  **  that  any  thing  oppresses  men 
more  than  violent  fear?    Do  you  not  know 
that  they  who  are  oppressed  with  the  sword, 
which  is  reckoned  the  severest  correction,  will 
recur  again  to  arms  against  the  fame  enemy? 
but  those  that  they  arc  thoroughly  afraid  of, 
they  are   not    able    so  much   as   to  look  at, 
when  they  do  but  confer  with  them."     "  Do 
you  say,"  said  he,    "that  fear  is   a   heavier 
punishment  on   men   than   real  misfortune?'• 
"  You  know  yourself,"  said  he,  **  that  what  1 
say  is  true  :  you  know  that  they  who  arc  in 
fear  of  being  banished  their  country,  or  that 
are  in  dread  of  being  beaten  in  an  approaching 
engagement,  arc  in  a  most  dejected  condition. 
They  that  are  at  sea,  and  that  dread  shipwreck, 
and  they  that  fear  serntude  and   chains,  are 
neither  able  to  eat  nor  sleep  for  their  fear ;  but 
they  who  are  already  under  banishmmt,  who  arc 
already  conquered  and  already  slaves,  are  often 
in  a  condition  to  eat  and  sleep  better  than  the 
fortunate  themselves.   And  how  great  a  burden 
fear  is,  is  yet  more  evident  by  this ;  that  some, 
in   dread  that  death  would  follow  their  cap- 
tivity, have  died  beforehand  by  means  of  that 
dread;    some   throwing  themselves   headlong, 
some  hanging  themselves,  and  some  dying  by 
the  sword.     So  that  of  all  things  terrible,  fear 
strikes  deepest  into   the  minds  of  men.     Jn 
what  ctate  of  mind,  then,*'  said  he,  "  do  γοα 
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take  my  father  to  be  ;  he  who  feara  not  only  for 
his  own  liberty,  but  for  mine,  for  that  of  his  wife, 
and  that  of  all  his  children  ?"  Then  Cyrus  said  : 
•*  It  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable  to  me  that 
your  father  is  at  this  time  affected  in  this  man- 
ner ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  same  man  to  be  in. 
Solent  and  injurious  in  prosperity,  and  when 
broken  in  his  fortune,  to  be  dejected  and  sunk  ; 
and  when  re-established  in  his  affairs,  to  be- 
come insolent  again,  and  again  to  create  dis- 
turbance.'*    **  Truly,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  "  our 
transgressions  gire  you  cause  to  distrust  us: 
but  you  are  at  liberty  to  build  fortresses,  to 
keep  possession  of  our  places  of  strength,  and 
to  take  whatever  other  pledge  you  please }  and 
yet,"  said  he,  «  you  will  not  find  us  very  un- 
easy under  these  sufferings ;  for  we  shall  re- 
member that  we  ourselves  were  the  cause  of 
them.     But  if  by  giving  up  our  government  to 
any  of  those  who  are  free  from  guilt,  you  appear 
distrustful  of  us ;  look  to  it,  lest  at  the  same 
time  you  should  be  a  benefactor  to  them,  they 
shall   think  you  no  friend.     And  if,  in  cau- 
tion against  their  enmity,  you  do  not  impose  a 
yoke  on  them  to  prevent  their  injuries ;  look  to 
it,  that  you  come  not  under  a  greater  necessity 
of  reducing  them  to  be  considerate  and  humble, 
than  you  are  now  under  of  acting  that  part  to- 
wards us.'*    '*  By  the  gods  !**  said  he,  *'  it  is, 
methinks,  with  displeasure  that  I  make  use  of 
such  servants  as  I  know  serve  me  by  necessity 
and  force  ;  but  those  that  I  judge  to  act  their 
parts  in  concert  with  me,  out  of  friendship  and 
good-will,  these,  I  think,  I  can  more  easily 
bear  with  when  they  transgress,  than  with  those 
that  hate  me,  and  who  by  force  discharge  their 
duty  the  most  completely.'*     Tigranes  to  this 
said  :  **  And  with  whom  can  you  ever  acquire 
so  great  a  friendship  as  you  may  with   us?" 
**  With  those,  as  I  take  it,  who  have  never  been 
so  much  at  enmity  with  us,  provided  J  would 
be  that  firiend  and  beneftictor  to  them  that  you 
now  desire  me  to  be  to  you.**    **  And  can  you 
possibly  find,  Cyrus,**  said  he,  **  at  this  time 
any  one  whom  it  is  in  your  power  to  gratify  in 
so  high  a  degree  as  you  may  my  father  ?  Rrst,** 
said  he,  "  if  you  grant  their  lives  to  those  who 
never  did  you  any  injury,  what  thanks  will  they 
pay  you  for  it,  think  you  7     If  you  leave  a  man 
his  wife  and  children,  who  can  have  greater 
friendship  for  you,  on  this  score,  than  he  who 
thinks  they  may  be  justly  taken  from  him  ?  Do 
you  know  any  one  that  will  be  more  afflicted 
than  ourselvee  if  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  be 


not  given  them  ?     And  it  Is  evident  that  hi 

who  is  most  afflicted  that  he  is  not  king,  whei 

he  receives  the  regal  power  will  be  the  mo• 

grateful  to  you  for  it.     And  in  case,"  said  he 

**  you  are  any- wise  concerned  that  things  shouli 

be  left  here  in  the  least  confusion  and  disordei 

when  you  quit  us,  consider  whether  things  ar 

likbly  to  be  on  a  quieter  footing  under  m  nef 

government,  than  if  the  old-accustomed  goven| 

ment  continue.     If  it  be  of  any  concern  to  yoi 

to  draw  from  hence  the  greatest  number  ο 

forces  possible,  who  do  you  think  will  ler. 

them  better  than  he  who  has  often  made  use  ο 

them  ?     And  if  you  want  money,  who  do  yoi 

reckon  will  better  raise  it  than  he  who  knowi 

all,  and  is  in  possession  of  all  ?   Good  Cyrus»' 

said  he,  **  be  careful,  lest  by  rejecting  us,  yoi 

do  yourself  more  mischief  than  my  father  ha 

been  able  to  do  you.**   To  this  effect  he  spoki 

And  Cyrus  was  extremely  pleased  to  het 

him,  thinking  that  he  should  be  ahle  to  effec 

all  that  he  had  promised  Cyaxares  to  do ;  for  h 

remembered  to  have  told  him  that  he  though 

he  should  make  the  Armenian  yet  more  hi 

friend  than  before.     On  this,  then,  he  inquiie 

thus  of  the  Armenian :  "  And  if  I  comply  wit 

you  in  these  things,  tell  me,'*  said  he,  **  wha 

force  will  you  send  mth  me ;  and  what  mone 

will  you  contribute  to  the  war  ?**     To  this  tb 

Armenian  said :    *<  Cyrus,"  said  he,  **  I  hai 

no  reply  to  make  more  plain  or  more  just  tha 

to  expose  to  you  all  the  forces  I  have,  tha 

viewing  the  whole,  you  may  take  with  yo 

whatever  you  will,  and  leave  what  you  will  fc 

the  guard  of  the  country.    In  like  manner  wit 

respect  to  our  riches,  it  is  just  that  I  shoul 

discover  to  you  all  that  I  have,  that,  being  ^ 

prised  of  all,  you  may  carry  off  what  you  wi 

of  it  and  leave  what  you  please  of  it"     The 

Cyrus  said :  **  Proceed,   then,  and  show  α 

what  forces  you  have,  and  tell  me  what  yoi 

riches  amount  to."     Here  the  Armenian  η 

plied  :  **  The  horse  of  the  Armenians  are  eigl 

thousand,  and  their  foot  forty  thousand.     Oi 

riches,  including  the  treasure  my  father  left  ai 

reckoned  in  money,  amount  to  more  than  thn 

thousand  talents."     Then  Cyrus,  without  h 

sitation    said :     *'  Since   therefore,"   said  h 

**  the  Chaldeans  that  border  on  you  are  at  w; 

with  you,  send  me  half  of  your  forces  ;  and  < 

your  treasure,  instead  of  fifty  talents,  whii 

was  the  tribute  you  were  to  pay,  give  Cyaxar 

double  that  sum  for  your  defect  in  the  pa; 

ment     Then  lend  me,"  said  he,  **  a  hundn 
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naC)  ud  I  proolw  fou,  that  if  tbe  god< 
CMble  me,  I  will,  in  retDTn  of  wbit  jou  lend 
ac,  eUber  do  700  raeli  Mrricei  u  ilnJl  be  of 
prater  nUne  ;  or,  ίΤ  I  am  able,  wiil  count  700 
lovD  tbe  mottej  agMii  g  if  I  am  not  able  to  do 
i^  I  m^  tbcD  appnT  rauUe,  bat  nojiut  I  cui- 
■M  be  jiotlr  aeoonDted."  TImd  the  Arme- 
BJui  laid  :  "  I  eoDJnre  fou  bj  tbe  gods,  Ctto*, 
sot  to  talk  in  that  maiuieT ;  If  70U  do  jou  will 
dUet  me;  but  ntbn  reAon,"  nid  lie,  "  that 
wbat  jm  leave  beliiod  ii  not  len  joan  than 
«bat  fon  carry  off  with  JOU."  ••Beit>o,"iaid 
C^ma ;  "  but,  to  have  joai  wife  again,  wbat 
BMBej  will  you  give  me  ?"  "  All  that  I  am 
Me,"  aid  hie.  "  What  for  jroui  children  ?" 
"  And  for  Iheie  too,"  Bid  he,  «all  that  1  am 
■Ue.'  "  Here  ia  then,"  aaid  Cynii,  <•  already 
amnefaapiiiBafOuhave,  And  you,  Tigranea," 
•aid  be,  "  at  wbat  lite  would  70U  purcbaae  the 
rcgainiiig  of  your  wife?"  Now  be  happened 
le  be  bat  lately  married,  and  had  a  veiy  great 
love  far  bie  wife.  ••  Cjni*,'  nid  be,  "  to  lave 
kcT  ftcai  aerritode  I  would  lanaom  her  at  tbe 
opcnae  of  my  life.**  ■■  Take  then  jour  own 
Μ  yomdf,'  said  be,  "I  cannot  reckon  that 
■be  i>  piopeiy  our  captive ;  for  you  never  fled 
from  na.  And  do  jtiu,  Aimenian,  cake  your 
■ife  and  cbildrtn  without  paying  any  thing  for 
(km,  that  tbey  may  know  they  come  free  to 
yon.  And  now," nid  be,  "pray  take  luppet 
with  n*  ί  and  when  that  i*  over,  go  your  wayi 
■hua  »<J  you  plnae."     So  Chey  itayed. 

While  tbey  were  togetherin  tbe  teiil,  Cyrui 
inqoiicd  thm :  "  Tell  me,"  nid  he,  "  Tignne^ 
«bere  ■•  that  mm  that  Med  to  hunt  with  U8, 
ud  that  yon  κβιηβάηιΐΜΒ  to  admire?"  "  Ob!* 
■od  be,  "  and  baa  not  lhi«  biher  of  mine  put 
him  to  death  ?**  ■■  And  wbat  crime  did  be  die- 
rover  ^im  covioiittiiw  ?^  *'  He  aaid  t^*t  he 
«cnvpted  me  1  and  yet,  Cyiua,  ao  good  and  ao 
exeellmt  a  man  ha  was,  that  when  he  ww  go- 
iag  to  die  be  aenC  for  me  and  told  me  :  "  Ti- 
graDes,'  aaid  he,  "  do  not  bear  ill-will  to  your 
Ittber  for  patting  me  to  death  ;  for  he  doea  it 
aot  oat  of  malice,  but  out  of  ignorance.  And 
vhaterer  erron  men  fall  into  by  ignorance,  I 
re^on  all  anch  involuntary."  Cyniaontbiiuid; 
"  Ala•  !  good  man  Γ  The  Anneiiian  then 
(poke  tbua  ■  "  They,  Cyiua,  wbo  find  atrangen 
fBgaged  in  familiar  commerce  with  their  wivea 
to  aot  put  them  to  death,  and  charge  tbem  as 
tadeavonring  to  make  Ibeir  wivei  more  discreet 
md  modeat ;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  iboie 
Kca  deatroy  that  affection  and  love  ibeir  wive» 


have  (or  them,  and  for  thia  reaaon  they  treat 
aa  enemiea.  And  I,"  aaid  he,  "bore 
hatred  and  ill-will  CO  thi•  man  becauae  I  thought 
be  made  my  >on  reapcct  and  admire  him  mora 
than  myielt"  Cyiua  then  nid :  "  By  tbe 
'.'  nid  be,  "  Annenian,  I  think  you  fiuilty, 
but  in  luch  a  manner  aa  human  nature  ia  often 
liable  to  be.  And  do  you,  Tigranea,  forgive 
your  fother."  Having  at  that  time  diacouned 
in  thia  manner,  and  baring  treated  each  other 
with  great  kindnen  and  friend^ip,  a*  ia  natural 
I  a  reconciliacion,  they  mounted  their  chariota 

company  with  the  women,  and  drove  away 
well  pleated. 

When  they  came  home  one  talked  of  Cyrut' 
wiadom,  another  of  bia  patience  and  reaoluCion, 
another  of  hia  mildneas  :  one  apoke  of  hii  beau- 
ty and  Che  tallneaa  of  bi•  peraon  ;  and  on  that 
Tigranea  uked  bii  wife  :  "  And  do  you,"  nid 
be,  "  Armenian  dame,  think  Cyrus  handaome  ?" 
"  Truly,"  aaid  she,  "  I  did  not  look  at  him." 
"  AC  whom  then  did  you  look  ?"  aaid  Tigranea. 
"  At  him  who  said  that,  to  save  me  from  aar- 
vitude,  he  would  ranaom  me  at  the  eipctue  of 
bis  own  life.'  And  after  some  entertainment 
of  this  kind,  ω  was  usual,  they  went  together 
toresL 

The  next  day  the  Armenian  aent  preaenta 
of  friendship  to  Cyrus,  and  to  the  whde  army : 
he  sent  orders  to  tbose  of  his  people  that  were 
to  aerve  in  thia  expedition  to  attend  on  the  third 
day ;  and  he  paid  down  double  the  sum  of 
money  that  Cyrus  had  mentioned.  Cfrus,  ac- 
cepting the  sum  be  had  expresaed,  sent  tbe  rest 
back,  and  asked  ;  '■  Which  of  them  would  com- 
mand the  army,  whechei  hia  son  or  himself?" 
They  both  apoke  together,  and  the  father  aaid  : 
•'  Either  of  us  that  you  shall  order."  The  pod 
said :  "  Τ  asaure  you,  Cyrua,  that  I  will  not 
leave  you,  though  I  serve  in  tbe  army  as  a 
alave."  Cyru*,  laughing  at  thia,  said :  "  Wbat 
would  one  give,**  aaid  he,  "  that  your  wife  heard 


'■  Then 


need,"  said  be,  "  that  she  ahould  hear,  for  I  will 
carry  her  with  me ;  and  by  that  means  she  may 
see  what  I  do."  "  Hut  it  ia  full  time,"  said  he, 
"  that  you  had  all  tliinga  ready  to  attend  us." 
"  Count  on  it,"  aaid  he,  "  that  we  will  be  pre- 
sent at  tbe  time  with  all  things  ready  that  my 
father  afforda  ui."  When  the  sohlien  bad  been 
all  thus  entertained,  and  treated  aa  fiiends,  they 

II.   Tbe  next  day  Cyrus,  taking  Tignuwa 
with  him,  and  the  best  of  the  Median  bone,  to• 
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gctber  with  μ  many  of  hia  own  fiiendi  as  be 
thought  proper,  marched  round,  viewing  the 
country,  and  examining  where  to  build  a  for- 
tress. When  they  came  to  a  certain  eminence 
he  asked  Tigranes  which  were  the  mountains 
£rom  whence  the  Chaldeans  made  their  incur, 
sions  to  plunder  the  country.  Tigranes  show- 
ed  them  to  him.  He  then  inquired  again : 
«  And  are  these  mountains  entirely  desert  7" 
**  No,  truly/*  said  he ;  **  but  they  have  always 
certain  scouts  there,  who  gire  notice  to  the  rest 
of  whatever  they  observe."  **  And  what  do 
they  do,'  said  he,  "  when  they  have  this  no- 
tice ?"  "  They  all  then  run  to  the  eminences 
to  defend  themselves,  every  one  as  fiut  as  he 
can."  Cyrus  gave  attention  to  these  things  ; 
and,  viewing  around,  he  observed  a  great  part 
of  the  Armenian  territory  to  be  desert  and  un- 
cultivated by  reason  of  the  war.  They  then 
retired  to  the  camp ;  and,  taking  their  supper, 
went  to  rest. 

The  next  day  Tigranes,  with  all  things  ready 
provided,  joined  him;  having  four  thousand 
horse,  ten  thousand  archers,  and  as  many  tar- 
getecrs.  with  him.     Cyrus  at  the  time  they 
joined  him  made  a  sacrifice.     When  the  vic- 
tims appeared  to  portend  things  fortunate  and 
happy,  he  summoned  the  leaders  of  the  Persians 
and  Medes ;  and,  when  they  were  together,  he 
spoke  to  them  to  this  effect :  **  Friends  1  those 
mountains  that  we  see  belong  to  the  Chaldeans ; 
if  we  can  seize  them,  and  have  a  fortress  on  the 
summit,  both  Armenians  and  Chaldeans  will 
be  obliged  to  act  with  modesty  and  submission 
towards  us.     Our  sacrifice  promises  us  suc- 
cess ;  and  in  the  execution  of  a  design  nothing 
favours  the  inclinations  of  men  so  much  as  des- 
patch.    If  we  prevent  the  enemy  and  gain  the 
mountains  before  they  assemble,  we  may  either 
take  the  summit  entirely  without  a  blow,  or 
shall  have  but  few  and  weak  enemies  to  deal 
with.     Of  all  labours,  therefore,  there  is  none 
more  easy  or  more  free  from  danger  than  reso- 
lutely to  bear  the  fatigue  of  despatch.     Haste, 
then,  to  arms !  and  do  you,  Medes,  march  on 
our  left ',  and  of  you,  Armenians,  let  half  march 
on  our  right,  and  the  other  half  lead  on  in  front 
before  us ;  and  do  you,  the  horse,  follow  in  the 
rear,  exhorting  us,  and  pushing  us  up  before 
you ;  and  if  any  one  acts  remissly,  do  not  you 
stiffer  him  to  do  so." 

Cyrus  having  said  this  led  on,  drawing  the 
several  companies  into  single  files.  The 
Chaldeans,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  that  their . 


heights  were  going  to  be  attacked,  gave  the 
signal  to  Uieir  people,  hallooed  out  to  eae 
other,  and  ran  together.     Cyrus  then  gave  oi 
orders  in  this  manner ;  **  Men  of  Persia !  thi 
give  us  the  signal  of  despatch ;  if  we  prevei 
them  in  gaining  the  heights,  the  efforts  of  th 
enemy  will  be  of  no  significance.**     The  Ctial 
deans  had  every  one  his  shield  and  two  javt 
line :    they  are  said  to  be  the  most  warlile 
people  of  all  in  that  part  of  the  world.    Whcff 
they  are  wanted  they  serve  for  hire,  being  ι 
warlike  people  and  poor :  for  their  country  I 
mountainous,  and  but  little  of  it  fertile  and 
rich.     As  Cyrus*  men  approached  the  heigfata 
Tigranes,  marching  with  Cjrrus,  spoke  to  hia 
thus  :  **  Cyrus,"  said  he,  **  do  you  know  that  wi 
must  presently  come  to  action,  and  that  thi 
Armenians  will  not  stand  the  attack  of  thi 
enemy?*'     Cyrus,  telling  him  that  he  knew  i| 
made  it  presently  be  declared  to  the  Persiaai 
that  they  should  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
OS  being  immediately  to  fall  on ;  and  to  par- 
sue,  as  soon  as  the  flying  Armenians  drew  tin 
enemy  down  so  as  to  be  near  them.     So  tin 
Armenians  led  on  :  the  Chaldeans,  who  wen 
on  the  place,  immediately  on  the  approach  o| 
the  Armenians  set  up  a  cry  {  and,  according  to 
their  custom,  ran  on  them  :  the  Armenians,  ae^ 
cording  to  their  custom,  did  not  stand  to  them. 
When  the  pursuing  Chaldeans  saw  swordsmen 
fronting  them,  and  marching  up,  they  some  ol 
them  came  up  close,  and  were  presently  killed  j 
some  fled,  and  some  were   taken;  and   the 
heights  were  immediately  gained.     As  soon  aa 
Cyrus*  men  had  gained  the  heights,  they  saw  tho 
habitations  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  perceived 
them  flying  from  such  of  those  habitations  aa 
were  near.     Cyrus,  as  soon  as  the  army  wat 
got  together,  ordered  them  to  dinner.     When 
dinner  was  over,  having  got  information  of  tha 
place  where  the  Chaldeans  planted  their  watchy 
he  undertook  the  building  of  a  fortress,  that 
was  very  strong,  and  well  supplied  with  water. 
He  ordered  Tigranes  to  send  to  his  father,  and 
bid  him  come  away  with  all  the  carpenters  and 
builders  he  could  get.      The  messenger  went 
his  way  to  the  Armenian.    Cyrus  applied  him^ 
self  to  the  building,  with  all  the  workmen  he 
had  at  that  time  with  him. 

Meanwhile  they  brought  Cyrus  the  prisoners, 
some  bound,  and  some  wounded.  As  soon  aa 
he  saw  them  he  ordered  those  that  were  bound 
to  be  loosed ;  and,  sending  for  the  physicians^ 
he  ordered  them  to  take  care  of  the  wounded• 
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bnea,  aad  •Ι1ον  jna,  together  witb  the  icM 
rf  the  ChaUeaoa,  to  cooeult  tmaapt  jour• 
id(c<w  wlutbcr  joo  iadiiie  to  in^te  war  «ith 
«1,  or  to  be  oar  frieodi :  ilwmr  be  joui  duHce, 
cpt  no  more  hilhw  without  aniH,  if  jon  ve 
rac :  if  yon  Uaok  peon  for  jour  turn,  come 
■rilhaat  unta.  And,  if  joo  an  fiimdi,  it  ihall 
k(  nj  cvc  thM  jout  tOen  ilwll  be  cMabliibcd 
m  ibe  bat  footing.-  The  Chtlatmnm  biniig 
b«d  cheae  thing*,  tlta  tnutj  p:miae*  bolowed 
Λ  Cfma,  aod  hmdj  aMurmcei  of  fliokdihip 
■d  tn»t  gi>m  him,  went  booie. 

Tbe  Λ  π-*""",  a*  «Mm  at  be  beard  wbU 
Cjna  had  done,  and  the  leqneit  be  made  him, 
tnk  csipeiiten  with  bioi,  and  all  tbingi  die 
net  be  thought  DtCTiitiy.  and  came  to  Cynn 
■itb  aQ  po— iMe  dopatcfa.  Ai  toon  ■■  be  bw 
Cjm*  be  ^ad  to  bim  :  "  Ο  Cjrm•  !  bow  few 
dingi  in  fntinitj  are  men  able  to  forciee !  and 
hsw  mHty  pngccti  do  we  mdertake  ί  I  have 
tidiaiiniint  on  tbi•  ocoam  to  obtain  libcrtj, 
md  I  became  more  ■  daTe  than  ever :  and, 
tfW  harii^  beoi  nude  capdve,  ud  ihiufcing 
•n  dealnictiao  certain,  we  now  again  app^ 
U  be  in  a  cooditiao  of  greater  mfetjr  and  le- 
cantj  than  e*<r ;  for  tlieae  aMn  nerer  ι  lairil 
ieof  a»  all  αϋηκα-  of  miachief ;  and  I  now 
Μ  them  JB*I  in  tbe  cooditioa  I  withed.  And 
k  it  known  to  700,"  nid  be,  ■■  Cjrua,  that  10 
bie  ao  driren  tbe  Cbaldean•  from  these 
bdghia,  I  woold  baie  gtTen  nun;  time*  tbe 
■■■f  jon  Feceiied  tma  me ;  and  tlie  ΐΐττΐοα 
fta  prmnirf*  to  do  na  wboi  you  look  ibe 
anaty  jpiov  l»ve  now  to  fuUjr  performed,  that 
■c  ippew  to  be  btoi^t  under  new  obligatioDa 
Μ  JOB.  wUeb.  if  we  are  not  »erj  bwl  men,  we 


tnr  retnm•  we  make,  we  ihall  not  be  found 
m  hfe  done  ao  nnrb  aa  nicb  a  beoefiKtor  de- 
Bna.*     Thna  «poke  tbe  Aiaienian. 

TW  ChaUeani  ome  back,  begging  of  Cjrm 
MaMfce  peace  wicb  then.  Then  Cjrm  athcd 
aM:~CkaldaMi.'-  ^d  b<^   "ia  it  on  anj 


other  cooaidcratiOB  that  jm  drain  pmee;  or  t> 
it  onlj  becaiae  joa  think  jnm  aball  Utc  with 

the  war,  1 
"  We  bare  other  ι 
ChaUeaiu.  "And  w^' laid  be,  "if  there  are 
MiH  other  adraotagei  that  mnj  Kowc  to  JOB  bj 
pence?-  "  We ibaU be ιϋΠ (he nwie  pleacd.- 
aaid  tbej.  "  Do  jou  think,  therefore,'  «aid  he, 
"  that  jour  being  a  poor  aod  necdj  people  ii 
liiUKd  bj  anj  thing  elic  but  bj  ik  want  of 
good  hnd.'  Thej  ^reed  with  him  in  Ihi*. 
"  Tell,  thea,-  aid  Cjnii,  -  wnoU  jou  win. 
inglj  be  at  bbertj  to  eullinle  a•  mocb  of  tbe 
Armenian  territofj  a•  jou  pleated,  pajiag  the 


lithe 


"V*..- 


•aid  ibcj,  "  if  we  could  be  a 
«bould  not  be  injured.'  "  What  hj  job,  then, 
Armenian  ?~  (aid  be,  "  nroold  jou  be  willing 
10  bate  jour  waale  land  cultinted  on  una 
that  the  {krmen  of  it  •1>η11  paj  jou  the  wttled 


The 


i  pre  a 


fertile;  would  jou  cunieot  tbal 
ahould  UH  them  for  pattuR,  α 
tbej  who  make  me  of  them  thall  pnj  wbat  ia 
juit  and  reaHoaUe  r  Tbe  Chaldean*  «aid 
that  tbej  would  i  for  it  would  be  a  conUerabk 
profit  to  tboD,  without  aoj  labour.  "And  jou, 
Armenian,'  nid  be,  "  would  jou  make  me  of 
the  pulnns  of  llie*e  men,  if  bj  avowing  η 
small  profit  to  the  Cbaldcana,  jou  mitjht  make 
a  mueb  greater  prolit  bj  it  jonnelTe•  y  "  Keadi. 
Ij,-  laid  be;  "  if  I  ibougbt  I  might  do  it  ac- 
curplj."  "  And  tecurdj  jou  nngfat  do  it,' 
•aid  be,  "  if  the  lummit*  were  in  the  band•  of 
jour  (rieDda."  The  Armenian  agreed  :  "  B«t, 
tnilj,"  mid  tbe  Cbaldeam,  "  we  ihould  not  be 
able  to  caltiiate  tecurelj,  neither  Ibe  landi  of 
tbe*e  people,  nor  our  own,  if  thej  are  in  po*- 
tctdoo  of  Ihc  mmmiln. '  "  Bot  auppoee.' uid 
he,  "  tbe  aummiti  are  potaeued  bj  *uck  u  mtc 
fiiend»  to  joo."  "  Tbui,  indeed,"  «aid  tlwr, 
■■  thing)  mi^t  do  rerj  welL'  ■*  But,  indeed,' 
nid  the  Armenian,  "  thingi  will  not  be  wril 
with  na  if  theae  men  come  to  be  again  poaaeaaed 
of  the  iummiu  1  «peciallj  when  thej  are  fur• 
tiGcd."  Tbea  Cjrui  laid :  "  Tbua  therefore  I 
will  do :  I  will  gire  up  tbe  nimmit*  to  neither 
of  rou,  but  we  will  keep  them  oundre• :  and 
if  either  of  jou  injure  Ibe  other,  we  will  lake 
part  with  tbe  injured.'      When  ihej  beard  thw 
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they  both  of  them  gave  their  apphiuse,  and 
«aid:  "Thus  only  can  the  peace  be  finn  and 
stable.**  On  this  they  gave  and  received,  mu- 
tually, assurances  of  friendship  and  trust,  and 
stipulated  to  be  both  of  them  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other ;  to  intermarry,  to  culti- 
vate, and  feed  each  other's  lands  reciprocally, 
and  to  be  common  allies  and  supporters  of 
each  other  against  whosoever  should  injure 
either  of  them.  Thus  were  these  matters 
then  transacted:  and  these  agreements,  then 
made  beween  the  Chaldeans  and  the  possessor 
of  Armenia,  subsist  still  to  this  day.  When 
the  agreements  were  made  they  both  presently 
applied  themselves  with  seal  to  the  building  of 
this  fortress,  as  a  common  guard;  and  they 
jointly  furnished  all  things  necessary  towards 
it. 

When  evening  came  on  he  took  both  parties 
to  sup  with  him,  as  being  now  friends.  As 
they  were  at  supper,  one  of  the  Chaldeans 
said :  **  That  these  things  were  such  as  all  the 
rest  of  them  wished  for ;  but  that  there  were 
some  of  the  Chaldeans  who  lived  by  plunder, 
and  who  neither  knew  how  to  apply  themselves 
to  work,  nor  were  able  to  do  it,  being  accus- 
tomed to  live  by  war :  for  they  were  always 
employed  on  plunder,  or  hired  out  on  some 
service  ;  frequently  to  the  king  of  the  Indians ; 
for  he  is  one,  said  they,  ''that  abounds  in 
gold ;  and  frequently  to  Astyages.**  Then 
Cyrus  said :  «  And  why  do  they  not  engage 
themselves  to  me  ?  for  I  will  give  them  as  much 
as  any  other  ever  gave.*'  They  consented, 
and  said  :  **  That  there  would  be  a  great  many 
that  would  willingly  engage  in  his  service•** 
These  things  were  accordingly  agreed. 

Cyrus,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Chal- 
deans frequently  went  to  serve  under  the  Indian, 
and  remembering  that  there  were  certain  per- 
sons that  came  from  him  to  the  Medes,  to  ap- 
prise themselves  of  the  Median  affairs,  and 
went  thence  to  the  enemy,  to  get  an  insight 
likewise  into  their  affairs,  he  wbs  desirous  that 
the  Indian  should  be  informed  of  what  he  bad 
done:  he  therefore  began  a  discourse  to  this 
effect:  "  Tell  me,**  said  he,  <* Armenian,  and 
you,  Chaldeans,  if  I  should  send  one  of  my 
people  to  the  Indian,  would  you  send  with 
him  some  of  yours,  who  should  direct  him  in 
his  way,  and  act  in  concert  with  him  to  obtain 
from  the  Indian  the  things  that  I  desire  ?  for 
I  would  procure  some  farther  addition  to  my 
treasure,  that  I  may  have  what  will  fully  suffice 


to  dischaige  the  pay  of  those  to  whom  it 
comes  due,  and  to  honour  and  reward  eudi 
my  fellow-soldiers  as  are  deserving.  On  th 
accounts  I  would  have  plenty  of  treasure 
think  I  want  it ;  and  to  spare  you  would  I 
pleasure  to  me ;  for  J  now  reckon  yoa 
friends.  But  from  the  Indiail  I  would  gli 
accept  something,  if  he  would  give  it  me.  1 
messenger  therefore  that  I  desire  you  to  | 
guides  and  assistants  to,  when  he  gets  thil 
shall  say  thus :  *  Prince  of  India,  Cynia 
sent  me  to  you*,  be  says  that  he  is  in  waiH 
money,  expecting  another  army  from  Pe 
(and  in  reality  I  do  expect  it,  said  he)  :  if  ; 
send  him  therefore  as  much  as  you  can  e 
veniently,  he  assures  you  that,  if  the  gods  | 
a  happy  issue  to  his  affiiirs,  he  will  do 
endeavours  to  make  you  think  that  you  h 
taken  a  happy  a  step  in  gratifying  him.*  Τ 
he  shall  say  from  me.  Do  you  on  the  ol 
hand  send  him  word  by  your  people  that ; 
think  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  you.  Am 
we  get  any  thing  from  him,**  said  he,  "  we  il 
have  all  things  in  great  plenty:  if  we 
nothing,  we  shall  know  that  we  owe  him 
thanks,  and  that  as  to  him,  we  shall  be 
liberty  to  regulate  all  our  affairs  as  best  n 
our  own  interests."  Thus  said  Cyrus,  co« 
ing  on  it,  that  those  of  the  Armenians  i 
Chaldeans  that  went  on  this  message  wo 
say  such  things  of  him,  as  he  himself  ded 
all  men  should  say  and  hear  concerning  h 
Then  at  the  proper  time  they  broke  up  ύ 
company  in  the  tent,  and  went  to  rest 

III.  The  next  day  C3mis  sent  away 
messenger,  charging  him  with  all  that  he  I 
before  expressed.  The  Armenian  and 
Chaldeans  sent  with  him  such  men  as  t 
judged  most  proper  to  act  in  concert  with  h 
and  to  relate  such  things  concerning  Cynii 
were  just  and  worthy  of  him. 

After  this,  Cyrus  having  supplied  the  forti 
with  a  sufficient  garrison,  and  with  all  thi 
necessary,  and  leaving  as  governor  a  cer< 
Mede,  one  that  he  judged  would  be  η 
agreeable  to  Cyaxares,  marched  away,  tak 
with  him  both  the  army  that  be  came  w 
and  that  which  he  had  from  the  Armenian 
well  as  the  men  he  had  from  the  Chaldei 
who  amounted  to  about  four  thousand,  ι 
thought  themselves  better  than  all  the  rest. 

When  he  came  down  into  the  inhabi 
country,  not  one  of  the  Armenians,  neit 
man  nor  woman,  kept  within  doors,  but 
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vent  oat  and  met  him,  being  overjoyed  at  the 
peace,  and  running  out  with  whatever  they  had 
oi  greatest  value.     The  Armenian  was  not  at 
aQ  imeaay  at  these  things,  thinking  that  Cynid, 
by  means  of  theae  honours  that  were  thus  paid 
Uai  by  all,  would  be  the  better  pleased.     At 
lastt  likewise,  the  wife  of  the  Armenian  met 
him,  having  ber  daughters  with  her,  and  her 
yoanger  son  ;  and,  together  wiui  other  presents, 
she  brought  that  treasure  that  Cyrus  had  before 
fcfuaed.    Cjrruay  when  he  saw  her,  said :  **  You 
ihall  not  make  me  such  a  sort  of  man  as  to  run 
■p  and  down  the  world  bestowing  my  services 
fior  numey ! — Go  your  ways,  woman,  and  keep 
all  this  treasure  that  you  bring,  and  do  not  give 
it  to  the  Armenian  again  to  bury ;  but  equip 
your  son  with  it,  in  the  handsomest  manner, 
and  send  him  to  the  wars;  and  out  of  the 
remainder  supply  yourself,  your  husband,  your 
dsoglitera,  and  your  sons,  with  every  thing, 
whether  for  Ude  or  ornament,  that  may  make 
you  pass  your  days  in  the  most  agreeable  and 
hsndsowM»  manner :   let  it  suffice  us  to  lay  our 
bodies  under  ground,  every  one  of  us  when  we 
die.**     Having  said  this  he  marched  on ;  the 
Armenian  attended  on  him,  as  all  the  rest  like- 
wise did,  calling  him,  aloud,  *'  their  benefactor, 
and  an  excellent  nuui  !**     Thus  they  did  till 
they  had  conducted  him  out  of  their  territory. 
The  Armenian  sent  a  greater  force  with  him, 
being  now  at  peace  at  home.     So  Cyrus  went 
away,  not  only  enriched  with  the  treasure  he 
had  received,  but  by  means  of  bis  conduct  he 
had  laid  up  a  much  greater  store,  and  could 
supply  himself  whenever  he  wanted.     They 
then  encamped  on  the  borders.     The  next  day 
he  sent  the  army  and  treasure  to  Cyaxares, 
who  was  at  hand,  as  he  had  said  he  would  be. 
He  with  Tigranes,  and  the  principal  Persians, 
hunted  where  they  met  with  game,  and  diverted 
themselves. 

Wben  he  came  into  Media  he  distributed 
money  to  his  centurions,  as  much  as  he  thought 
tidEcient  for  each  of  them,  and  that  they  might 
have  wherewithal  to  reward  such  of  their  men 
lader  them  as  they  might  happen  to  be  parti- 
calarly  pleased  with:  for  he  thought  that  if 
every  one  rendered  his  part  of  the  army  praise- 
worthy, the  whole  would  be  set  right  to  bis 
Wads.  And  if  be  any  where  observed  any 
dung  that  might  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
the  army,  be  purchased  it,  and  gave  it  to  the 
■oat  deserving;  reckoning  that  whatever  his 


men  were  possessed  of  that  was  beautiful  and 
noble,  it  was  all  an  ornament  to  himself. 

When  he  had  made  a  distribution  amongst 
them  out  of  what  he  had  received,  then,  in  an 
assembly  of  centurions,  captains,  and  all  others 
that  he  particularly  esteemed,  he  spoke  to  this 
effect :  **  Friends !  a  particular  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  seems  now  to  attend  us,  both  be- 
cause  we  have  plenty,  and  that  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  what  enables  us  to  bestow  rewards 
where  we  desire,  and  to  be  rewarded  every  one 
according  to  his  merit.  But  then  we  ought  by 
all  means  to  remember  what  the  things  are 
that  have  procured  us  these  advantages,  and  on 
examination  you  will  find  them  to  be  these: 
our  being  watchful  on  the  proper  occasions, 
our  being  laborious,  our  despatch,  and  our  not 
giving  way  to  the  enemy.  It  is  our  part  there- 
fore to  continue  thus  brave  men  for  the  future ; 
determining  with  ourselves  that  obedience  and 
resolution,  labours  and  hazard,  on  the  proper 
occasions,  are  things  that  produce  great  plea- 
sures and  great  advantages.** 

But  Cyrus  considering  how  well  the  bodies 
of  his  men  stood  with  respect  to  their  being 
able  to  undergo  all  military  labours,  how  well 
their  minds  were  disposed  with  respect  to  a 
contempt  of  the  enemy,  how  skilful  they  were 
in  all  things  fitting,  er  ch  in  their  several  sorts 
of  arms,  and  he  saw  that  they  were  all  well 
disposed  with  respect  to  obedience  to  their 
commanders ;  from  all  this  therefore  he  now 
desired  to  come  to  action  with  the  enemy, 
knowing  that  by  delay  some  part  or  other  of  a 
noble  preparation  comes  to  change  and  fail  in 
the  commander's  hands.  And  besides,  observ- 
ing that  from  a  contention  in  things  wherein 
men  are  ambitious  to  exceed,  the  soldiers  had 
contracted  envy  and  ill-will  to  each  other ;  he 
was  for  this  reason  desirous  to  lead  them  as 
soon  as  possible  out  into  the  enemy's  countr)' ; 
knowing  that  common  dangers  make  friends, 
and  fellow-combatants  keep  in  a  friendly  dis- 
position one  towards  another ;  and  that  in  this 
circumstance,  they  neither  envy  those  that  are 
finely  armed,  nor  those  that  are  ambitious  of 
glory;  but  that  even  such  men  themselves  rather 
applaud  and  esteem  others  that  are  like  them, 
accounting  them  their  fellow-labourers  in  the 
public  service.  So,  in  the  first  place,  he  com- 
pletely armed  them  all,  and  formed  them  into 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  order  that  was  pos- 
sible.    He  then  summoned  the  commanders 
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of  ten  thoumnde,  the  commandfn  of  thousands, 
the  centurions,  and  captains  ;  for  these  were 
exempt  from  being  reckoned  of  the  number  of 
those  that  constituted  the  military  rank ;  and 
when  they  were  to  execute  any  orders  from  the 
commander-in-chief,  or  to  transmit  any  parti- 
cular directions  to  others  ;  yet  thus  there  was 
nothing  left  confused  and  without  rule,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  men  were  preserved  in  order 
by  the  commanders  of  twelves  and  sixes.  When 
the  proper  persons  were  assembled,  he  conduct- 
ed them  about  with  him,  and  showed  them  all 
that  was  right  and  in  proper  order,  and  taught 
them  in  what  consisted  the  strength  of  every 
ally.  And  when  he  had  raised  in  these  men  a 
desire  of  doing  something,  he  bade  them  go  to 
their  several  distinct  bodies,  teach  them  what 
he  had  taught  themselves,  and  endeavour  to 
inspire  them  all  with  a  desire  of  action,  that 
they  might  set  forward  with  all  possible  ardour. 
And  he  bade  them  in  the  morning  attend  at 
Cyaxares*  door.  They  then  retired,  and  did 
as  they  were  ordered. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  day, 
the  proper  persons  attended  at  the  doors ;  and 
Cyrus,  entering  in  with  them  to  Cyaxares,  be- 
gan a  discourse  to  this  effect :  **  I  know,  Cy- 
axares," said  he,  **  that  what  I  am  going  to  say 
is  not  less  your  opinion  than  it  is  our  own,  but 
perhaps  you  may  be  unwilling  to  express  it, 
lest  you  should  seem  to  put  us  in  mind  of 
marching  away,  as  if  the  maintaining  of  us 
were  burdensome  and  uneasy  to  you.  There- 
fore, since  yo\i  are  silent,  I  will  speak  both  for 
you  and  for  ourselves. — Since  we  are  prepared 
and  ready,  it  is  the  opinion  of  us  all,  not  to 
delay  engaging  the  enemy  till  after  they  have 
broken  in  on  your  country,  and  not  to  sit  down, 
and  wait  here  in  the  territory  of  our  friends ; 
but  to  march  with  all  possible  despatch  into 
the  enemy's  country.  For  now  that  we  are  in 
your  territory,  we  are  forced,  against  our  wills, 
to  injure  you  many  ways ;  but  if  we  march  into 
the  enemy's  country,  we  shaU,  with  pleasure,  do 
them  mischief.  Then  it  is  you  that  now  main- 
tain us,  and  at  a  great  expense.  If  we  carry 
the  war  abroad,  we  shall  be  maintained  on  the 
enemy's  country.  But  then,  indeed,  if  our 
danger  was  to  be  greater  there  than  it  is  here, 
perhaps  the  safest  course  should  be  taken ;  but 
they  will  be  the  same  men,  whether  we  wait 
here  for  them,  or  march  into  their  own  country, 
and  meet  them.  And  we  shall  be  the  same, 
whether  we  receive  them  here,  as  they  come 


on  us,  or  march  up  to  them  and  attadc  th 
But  we  shall  have  the  minds  of  our  mef 
better  condiHon,  and  more  animated,  if 
march  to  the  enemy,  and  seem  not  to  get  d 
of  them  against  our  wills.  They  wiU  lun 
much  greater  terror  of  us  when  they  shall  1 
that  we  do  not  sit  at  home  in  dread,  and  tt 
fied  with  them ;  but  that,  as  soon  as  we  | 
ceive  them  advancing,  we  march  and  α 
them,  in  order  to  close  with  them  as  sooi 
possible  ;  and  that  we  do  not  wait  till  our  c 
country  is  distressed  by  them ;  but  that 
prevent  them,  and  lay  their  lands  waste,  i 
then,"  said  he,  **  if  we  strike  terror  into  t& 
and  raise  courage  in  ourselves,  I  take  da 
be  a  very  great  advantage  to  us.  Thus  I  red 
the  danger  to  be  much  less  to  us,  and  ii 
greater  to  the  enemy.  And  my  fiither  ahi 
said,  you  yourself  say,  and  all  odiers  agree,  \ 
battles  are  decided  rather  by  the  coun^ 
spirits  of  men,  than  by  the  strength  of  t 
bodies.**  Thus  he  spoke,  and  Cyaxare• 
plied :  "  Ο  Cyrus !  and  you  die  rest  of 
Persians,  do  not  imagine  that  the  maintaii 
3rou  is  burdensome  and  uneasy  to  me.  J 
indeed,  the  marching  into  the  enemy's  cow 
seems  now  to  me  to  be  the  better  coa> 
**  Since,  therefore,"  said  Cyrus,  <*  we  agret 
opinion,  let  us  make  all  things  ready,  and  if 
sacred  rites  signify  the  approbation  of  the  gi 
let  us  depart  as  soon  as  possible.** 

On  this,  giving  orders  to  the  soldiers  to  oi 
all  things  ready,  Cyrus  made  a  sacrifice,  1 
to  Regal  Jove,  then  to  the  other  deities ;  ; 
prayed  that  they  would  vouchsafe  to  be  c 
ductors  to  the  army,  good  and  gracious  a• 
tants  and  friends,  and  direct  them  in  all  btj 
courses !  He  invoked  likewisie  the  hen 
inhabitants  and  guardians  of  the  land  of  ] 
dia.  When  he  bad  sacrificed  happily,  and- 
whole  army  was  formed  on  the  borders,  dm 
ing  with  happy  auguries,  be  fell  into  the  α 
my's  country.  As  soon  as  he  had  passed  i 
borders,  he  performed  propitiatory  rites  to ' 
earth  by  libations,  to  the  gods  by  sacrifii 
and  implored  the  favour  of  the  heroes,  inhl 
tants  of  Assyria.  And  having  done  this^ 
again  sacrificed  to  Paternal  Jove;  and  wh^ 
other  deity  occurred  to  him,  he  neglected  iia 

When  these  things  were  duly  perform 
making  the  foot  advance  at  a  small  distM 
forward,  they  encamped}  and  making  exc 
aioDS  around  with  the  horse,  they  fumiai 
thtmselves  with  great  quantities  of  all  kii 
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Then  changing  Δάι  encampmenU, 
;  prcnidcd  with  all  thingi  neeataij  : 
e,  wmI  lajii^  the  countiy  mite,  thi 
r  tbe  eiiein;.  When  they  wete  Hid 
moi^  and  not  to  be  Μ  die  dietance 
two  da^•*  march,  thm  Cynu  aaid 


wthe  ti 


Β  forui 


Ibon,  andoDt  t(>appear,eithertothe 
to  oar  OHD  people,  ifraid  ofadvuicinB 
lem  i  but  let  as  make  it  evident  that 
t  come  to  ■  battle  with  tbem  agaiost 
When  Cyaiani  had  agreed,  they 

toward!  the  enemj',  keeping  alwiy a 
and  marching  earh  dajr  as  far  aa  they 
it  proper  :  they  took  tbeir  sqpper  by 
,  add  made  no  fire*  in  theii  camp  by 
It  made  them  before  the  front  of  the 
at  by  mean*  of  these  fire*  they  might 
if  soy  people  approached  in  the  night. 
It  not  be  aeen  themielra  by  the  ap- 
1 ;  and  thry  frequenlly  made  their  fires 
he  tstnp,  in  order  to  deceiTe  the  ene- 
lliat  the  enemy's  people  that  were  sent 
IntelliKeDCe  sometimes  fell  in  with  the 
1  gmtfds,  thinking  themselves  to  be  still 
■IK«  bma  the  camp,  because  the  fires 

KttjnviM  then,  and  those  that  attended 
eoon  as  the  annies  were  near  to  each 
ivw  ιφ  an  entrenchment  round  tliem- 

I  thing  chat  the  barbarian  kings  practise 
lay  when  they  encamp,  and  they  do  it 
eby  m^u»  of  their  multitude  of  hands  ; 

know  that  an  army  of  hone  in  the 
coofiued  and  unwieldy,  especially  if 
bartarian  :  for  Ibey  have  tbeir  hoises 

II  to  tiieir  nungera,  and  if  they  are  at. 
it  is  tronblesonie  in  the  night  Co  loose 
e•,  to  bridle  chem,  and  to  put  on  them 
leBstplatea  and  other  furniture ;  and 
Kj  hare  mounted  Cheir  bocBes,  it  is  ab- 
imposeble  to  march  chem  through  the 
On  all  these  accounts,  both  they  and. 
Γ  them  throw  up  an  entrencbroent  nnind 
rea ;  and  they  imigine  that  their  being 
led  luta  it  in  their  power,  as  long  as 
raae,  to  avoid  fighting.  And  doing 
!j  approached  each  other. 

I  they  were  advanced  to  about  the  dis- 
'  a  paraaang,  the  Assyiians  encamped 
wmer  before  expressed,  in  a  post  en- 
1,  but  e^wsed  to  view ;  Cfrus,  in  a 
ie  moat  oonrealed  that  was  possible, 
Uages  and  rising  grounds  before  him, 


reckoning  that  ill  things  hostile  that  discover 
themselves  on  a  sudden,  are  the  more  terrible 
to  the  opposite  party.  And  both  parties  that 
night,  posting  advanced  guards,  as  was  proper. 

The  next  day  the  Assyrian,  and  Otasus,  and 
the  other  leaders,  gave  their  armies  rest  in  thaii 
strotig  camp.  Cyrus  and  Cyaiares  waited  in 
order  of  battle,  aa  intending  to  fight,  if  the 
enemy  advanced.  When  it  appeared  that  tb• 
enemy  would  not  stir  out  of  their  entrench- 
ment, nor  come  to  a  battle  that  day,  Cfaiarea 
summoned  Cyrus,  and  all  the  other  proper 
persons  to  him,  and  spoke  to  this  effect :  *■  It 
is  my  opinion,  friends,"  said  he,  "  that  we 
should  mareb,  in  the  order  we  are  in,  up  to  the 
entrenchment  of  these  men,  and  show  them 
that  we  are  desirous  to  come  to  a  battle  i  for  by 
thfti  neans,"  said  he,  "  if  they  do  not  come  out 
to  us,  our  men  will  set  with  the  more  courage 
against  them ;  and  the  enemy,  observing  our 
boldness,  will  be  the  more  teirified."  This 
was  his  opinion  :  but  Cttus  said  :  "  By  the 
gods !  Cyarares,  we  must  by  no  means  act  in 
this  mauiier  ι  for  if  we  now  discover  ourselves, 
and  mareh  as  you  desire,  the  enemy  will  see  us 
advancing  towards  them,  and  will  be  in  no 
manner  of  fear  of  us,  knowing  tbemselvea  to  be 
in  a  siCuation  secure  from  any  danger;  and 
after  having  made  this  march,  wben  we  shall 
retreat,  then  agun,  seeing  our  number  much 
inferior  to  theiia,  they  will  have  a  contempt  for 
iu,  and  to-morrow  will  march  out  with  minds 
more  firm  and  resolute.  But  now,"  said  he, 
"  that  they  know  we  are  at  hand,  without  aeo- 
ing  ua,  be  assured  Cbey  do  not  contemn  us,  but 
are  BOlidtous  to  know  how  things  stand ;  and 
ire,  J  know  very  well,  continually  taken  up  in 
debating  about  ua.  But  when  they  march  out, 
then  ought  we,  at  once,  to  make  our  appear- 
ance, march  instantly,  and  close  with  tbem, 
uking  them  at  the  advantage  we  have  hereto- 
fore desired."  Cyrus  having  spoken  thus, 
Cjaiares  and  the  rest  agreed  in  opinion  with 
him.  Then,  having  taken  their  suppers,  placed 
their  guards,  and  made  many  firea  in  the  front, 
before  those  guardi,  they  went  to  rest. 

The  neit  day,  early  in  the  morning,  Cyrus, 
with  a  crown  on  his  bead,  made  a  sacrifice ; 
and  ordered  the  rest  of  the  alike-honoured  CO 
attend  the  holy  rites  with  crowns.  When  the 
sacrifice  was  aver  Cyrus  called  them  together, 
and  said  :  "  The  gods,  friends,  as  the  diviners 
say,  and  as  1  mj-eelflhink,  do  foretell  that  there 
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will  be  a  battle.  They  give  us  victory,  and 
promise  ua  safety  by  the  victims.  I  ought  per- 
haps to  be  ashamed  to  direct  what  sort  of  men 
3rou  ought  to  show  yourselves  on  such  an  oc- 
casion ;  for  I  know  you  understand  those 
things  as  weH  as  I  do ;  that  you  have  practised 
and  learned,  and  continue  to  learn,  all  the  same 
things  that  I  have  done ;  so  that  you  may  just- 
ly instruct  others  in  them  :  but  if,  perhaps,  you 
may  not  have  taken  exact  notice  of  them,  pray 
hear :  Those  men  that  we  have  lately  admitted 
as  our  fellow-combatants,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  make  like  ourselves,  it  is  your  part  to  put 
them  in  mind  for  what  purposes  we  are  all 
maintained  by  Cyaxares ;  what  the  things  are 
that  we  practise,  and  have  invited  them  to,  and 
wherein  they  said  they  would  joyfully  be  our 
rivals  :  and  put  them  in  mind  likewise  of  this, 
that  this  day  will  show  what  every  one  de- 
serves; for,  in  things  where  men  have  been 
late  learners,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  them 
have  need  of  a  monitor.  One  ought  to  be  con- 
tented if  they  can  make  themselves  good  and 
useful  men  on  admonition  ;  then  in  doing  this 
you  will  make  trial  of  yourselves ;  for  he  that 
on  such  an  occasion  is  able  to  make  others 
better  men,  must  be  justly  conscious  of  being 
himself  completely  good.  But  he  who  bears 
these  things  in  mind  to  himself  only,  and  rests 
satisfied  with  that,  should  in  justice  account 
himself  but  half  complete.  The  reason  why  I 
do  not  speak  to  these  men  myself,  but  bid  you 
do  it,  is,  because  they  may  endeavour  to  please 
you ;  for  you  are  immediately  conversant  with 
them,  every  one  of  you  in  his  particular  part. 
And  be  assured,  that  while  you  show  yourselves 
to  be  in  courage  and  heart,  you  will  teach  cou- 
rage to  these  men,  and  to  many  more,  not  by 
word,  but  by  deed."  In  conclusion,  he  bade 
them  go,  crowned  as  they  were,  to  their  din- 
ners \  and  when  they  had  performed  their  li- 
bations to  come  crowned  to  their  ranks. 

When  these  men  were  gone,  he  summoned 
the  rear-leaders  to  him,  and  spoke  to  them  to 
this  effect :  **  You,  likewise,  men  of  Persia,  are 
become  part  of  the  alike-honoured ;  and  have 
been  chosen,  as  men  who  appear  to  be  equal, 
in  all  other  respects,  to  the  bravest,  but,  by 
your  age,  to  excel  in  discretion.  You  have 
therefore  a  station  assigned  you,  which  is  not 
less  honourable  than  that  of  the  file,  leaders  ; 
for  being  placed  in  the  rear,  and  observing  the 
brave  and  encouraging  them,  you  make  them 
fitill  the  better  men ;  and,  if  any  one  acts  re- 


missly, you  do  not  suffer  him  to  do  so. 
victory  be  of  advantage  to  any,  it  is  so  to  yo 
both  by  reason  of  your  age  and  the  weight  < 
3rour  military  habit  If  they  therefore  who  a 
before,  call  out  to  you  and  exhort  you  to  folUn 
comply  with  them ;  and  that  jrou  may  not  1 
outdone  by  them  in  this,  do  you  exhort  thai 
in  return,  to  lead  with  more  despatch  to  ti 
enemy.  Go,  then,*'  said  he,  **  and  when  yi 
have  taken  your  dinners,  come  crowned,  vn 
the  rest,  to  your  ranks.**  Cyrus*  men  were  tk 
employed. 

The  Assyrians,  when  they  had  dined,  mare 
ed  boldly  out,  and  formed  themselves  with 
great  deal  of  resolution.  The  king  himai 
formed  them,  driving  round  in  his  chariot ;  ai 
he  made  them  an  exhortation  in  this  mannei 
"  Men  of  Assyria !  now  is  the  time  for  you 
be  brave  men,  for  now  b  3rour  trial  for  yo 
lives,  for  the  country  where  you  were  bom,  i 
the  houses  where  you  were  bred,  for  yo 
wives  and  children,  and  for  all  things  valual 
that  you  possess.  If  you  conquer,  you  will  i 
main  masters  of  all  these  as  before ;  if  you  a 
defeated,  be  assured  you  give  them  all  up  to  tl 
enemy.  Therefore,  as  you  value  victory,  stai 
firm  and  fight ;  for  it  is  folly  for  those  that  d 
sire  conquest  to  turn  the  bUnd,  unarmed,  ai 
handless  parts  of  their  bodies  to  the  enemy  1 
flight.  He  is  a  fool,  who,  for  love  of  lil 
should  attempt  flying,  when  he  knows  that  t* 
conquerors  are  safe,  and  that  run-awajrs  mc 
their  death  more  certainly  than  they  who  stai 
their  ground.  And  he  is  a  fool,  who,  out 
love  to  his  money,  submits  to  a  defeat;  I 
who  is  there  that  does  not  know  that  conqn 
rors  save  all  that  belongs  to  themselves,  ai 
acquire,  besides,  all  that  belongs  to  the  defei 
ed  enemy  ?  but  they  who  are  defeated  thrc 
both  themselves  and  all  that  belongs  to  the 
away.**     Thus  was  the  Assyrian  employed. 

But  Cyaxares,  sending  to  Cjrrus,  told  hi 
that  now  was  the  opportunity  of  leading  to  t 
enemy ;  "  For,**  said  he,  "  if  there  are  yet  b 
few  that  are  got  out  of  the  entrenchment,  1 
the  time  we  arrive  there  will  be  great  numbe 
of  them.  Therefore,  let  us  not  wait  till  th» 
are  more  numerous  than  ourselves  ;  but  let  i 
march  whilst  we  think  we  may  yet  eaai 
master  them.**  Cyrus  replied  :  '*  Unless  thot 
Cyaxares,  that  we  shall  defeat,  amount  to  abo>^ 
half  the  number  of  the  enemy,  be  assured  tlu 
will  say  that  we  were  afraid  of  their  ii  umbel 
and  therefore  attacked  but  a  few  of  then 
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r.-cy  Will  not  t.iki'  theinstlve.^  to  \>v  «let*  .ii^d  ; 
4.1'i  it    wiJl   Ik?   noi-essary  for  yoii   to  roni••  u> 
aaother  battles  when  perhaps  they  will  contrive 
better  thrnn  tbej  do  now,  that  they  give  them. 
idf»  op  to  us  to  parcel  out  and  engage  as 
of  them  as  we  please.**    The  messengen 
heard  this  went  their  way. 
Ob  thia  came  Chrjsantas  the  Persian,  and 
of  the   alike-honoured,  bringing  with 
certain  deserters.     Cyrus,  as  usual,  re- 
({aired  ftam  these  deserters  an  account  of  the 
raemy.     They  told  him  that  they  were  already 
BHnching  out  in  arms ;  that  the  king  was  come 
eat,  and  was  forming  them ;  and  that,  continu- 
iDy,  as  they  marched  out,  he  made  them  many 
warm  and  yigoious  exhortations,  as  the  hear- 
cfs,  they  aaid,  reported.      Here  Chrysantas 
qmke :  **  Cynis,**  said  he,  **  what,  therefore,  if 
70a  shooid  call  the  soldiers  together  while  you 
ve  yet  at  liberty  to  make  them  an  exhortation, 
IB  aider  to  make  them  bmrer  and  better  men  ?** 
Then  Cyrus  said  1  -  Ο  Chrysantas !  let  not 
the  eahartadona  of  the  Assyrians  disturb  you ; 
br  no  czhoftation  whaterer,  though  ever  so 
BoU^  eaov  at  the  instant,  make  the  hearers 
kare  if  they  were  not  so  before ;  nor  can  it 
■ake  them  lUlfn]  at  the  bow,  unless  they  have 
before  practised  it ;  nor  skilful  at  the  javelin, 
Bor  horaemen;  nor  can  it  give  them  bodies 
cqiahle  of  labour  unless  they  have  been  before 
inured  to  it.**     Chrysantas  Uien  said :  "  But  it 
is  eaoagb»  if  you  can  make  their  minds  better 
by  your  exhortation.*'    **  And  can  a  word,** 
said  Cyma,  "  spoken  at  the  instant  inspire  the 
miDds  of  the  hearers  with  a  sense  of  shame,  or 
hinder  them  firora  doing  things  mean  and  base  ? 
Can  it  influence  them  effectually  to  undergo  all 
kboara,  and  nm  all  hazards,  to  gain  praise? 
Csa  it  eataMish  this  sentiment  firmly  in  their 
adnda,  that  to  die  fighting  is  rather  to  be 
chosen  than  to  be  saved  by  flying?    And  if 
■aeh  scDtinieiits,*  said  he,  "  are  to  be  instilled 
into  men,  and  to  be  made  lasting,  ought  there 
Bot,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  such  laws  estab- 
Bihrd  whereby  a  life  with  honour  and  liberty 
dHNild  be  proirided  for  the  brave  7  and  such  a 
of  lifo  traced  out  and  laid  before  the 
,  aa  should  be  aliject  and  painful,  and 
lot  worth  living  out  ?    Then  there  ought  to  be 
tiachers  and  governors  in  these  affairs,  who 
ihoald  direct  men  right,  should  teach  snd  ac 
cmiom    them   to  pmctise   these  things,   till 
they  come  to  determine  with  themselves,  that 
^  bcave  and  the  renowned  are,  in  reality,  the 
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and    iliL•    ii;I.iMiou>  ari•  ot   .ill    the    n.ost   nii-n - 
able ;  lor  thus  ought  those  to  stand  allVctcd 
who  are  to  make  their  institution  and  disci- 
pline overrule  their  fear  of  the  enemy.     But  if, 
just  at  the  time  that  men  are  marching  in  aims 
to  the  enemy,  when  many  are  hurried  out  of 
all  their  former  learning  and  knowledge,  it 
were  in  any  one's  power,  by  putting  together  a 
set  form  of  words,  to  make  men  in  the  instant 
soldiers,  then  were  it  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  both  to  learn  and  to  teach  the  greatest 
virtue  that  belongs  to  men.     Nor  could  I  be 
secure  that  the  men  we  now  have,  and  that 
have  been  exercised   under  us,  would  remain 
firm,  unless  I  saw  you  here  present  with  them, 
who  will  be  examples  to  them  in  their  be- 
haviour,  and  will  be  able  to  remind  them  if 
they  are  at  a  loss  in  any  thing.     I  should  very 
much  wonder,"  said  he,   **  Chrysantas,  if  a 
discourse,  ever  so  finely  spoken,  should  be 
able  to  teach  bravery  to  men  wholly  undis- 
ciplined in  virtue,  any  more  than  a  song  well 
sung  could  teach  music  to  such  as  were  wholly 
uninstructed  in  it"    In  this  nuumer  they  dis- 
coursed. 

And  Cyaxares  sent  word  again  to  C>'nis, 
that  he  was  much  in  the  wrong  to  spend  time, 
and  not  march  immediately  to  the  enemy. 
Cyrus  made  answer  to  the  messengers :  '<  Let 
him  be  assured,"  said  he,  **  that  there  are  not 
yet  come  out  so  many  of  them  as  there  ought 
to  be;  and  tell  him  this,  openly,  before  aU; 
but  since  it  is  his  opinion,  I  will  lead  out  this 
instant."  Having  said  this,  and  having  made 
his  supplications  to  the  gods,  be  led  the  army 
out.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  put  forward 
with  more  despatch,  be  led  the  way,  and  they 
followed ;  and  they  did  it  in  a  very  orderly 
manner,  because  they  understood  how  to  march 
in  order,  and  had  been  exercised  in  it;  they 
did  it  with  vigour  and  resolution,  by  means  of 
their  emulation  of  each  other,  by  having  inured 
their  bodies  to  labour,  and  having  all  their 
officers  at  the  head  of  them ;  and  they  did  it 
with  pleasure,  because  they  were  wise;  for 
they  knew,  and  had  long  since  learned,  that  it 
was  their  safest  and  easiest  course  to  dose  with 
the  enemy,  especially  when  consisting  of  ar- 
chers, of  men  armed  with  javelins,  and  of 
horse.  While  they  were  yet  out  of  reach  of 
the  enemy's  weapons,  Cyrus  gave  out  the 
word,  which  was  this,  *•  Jove,  our  assistant 
and  leader  1"     When  the  word  came  about  to 
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him  again,  he  began  the  usual  hymn  to  the 
youths  of  Jove,  Castor  and  Pollux.  They  all, 
with  great  devotion,  accompanied  him,  with  a 
loud  voice ;  for,  in  such  a  circumstance,  they 
who  fear  the  deities  are  the  less  in  fear  of  men. 
When  the  hymn  was  over,  the  alike-honoured, 
marching  with  alacrity  and  perfect  good  dis- 
cipline, and  at  the  same  time  looking  round  at 
each  other,  calling  by  their  names  those  that 
were  on  each  hand  of  them,  and  those  that 
were  the  next  behind  them,  and  frequently 
crying  out,  «  Come  on,  friends !  come  on, 
brave  men  !"  they  exhorted  each  other  to  fol- 
low :  they  that  were  behind,  hearing  this,  ex- 
horted the  foremost,  in  return,  to  lead  on  with 
vigour  and  resolution.  And  Cyrus  had  an 
army  full  of  spirit  and  of  ardour  in  the  pursuit 
of  honour;  full  of  vigour,  boldness,  mutual 
exhortation,  discretion,  and  obedience,  which  I 
think  the  most  terrible  to  an  enemy. 

Those  of  the  Assyrians  who  fought  from 
their  chariots,  in  front,  before  the  rest,  as  soon 
as  the  Persian  body  was  near,  and  ready  to 
close  in  with  them,  mounted  their  chariots, 
and  retreated  to  their  own  body.  Their  ar- 
chers,  and  their  men  armed  with  the  javelin, 
and  their  slingers,  made  the  discharge  of  their 
weapons  a  good  while  before  they  could  reach 
their  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  Persians  came 
up  on  these  weapons  that  had  been  thus  dis- 
charged, Cyrus  cried  aloud,  '*  Now,  my  brave 
men,  let  somebody  distinguish  himself,  and 
march  quicker  on,  and  transmit  this  order  to 
the  rest"  They  accordingly  transmitted  it; 
and  some,  out  of  zeal  and  ardour,  and  out  of 
desire  to  close  with  the  enemy,  began  to  run. 
The  whole  phalanx  followed  running ;  Cyrus 
himself,  forgetting  his  slower  pace,  led  them 
on  running,  and  cried  out  at  the  same  time, 
"  Who  follows  ?  who  is  brave?  who  will  first 
prostrate  hb  man  ?"  They,  hearing  this,  cried 
out  in  the  same  manner ;  and  as  he  first  gave 
it  out,  so  it  ran  through  them  all,  '*  Who  will 
follow?  who  is  brave?"  In  this  disposition 
did  the  Persians  close  with  the  enemy. 

The  enemy  were  no  longer  able  to  stand 
them,  but  turned  and  fled  to  the  intrench- 
ment  <  the  Persians,  following  ap  to  the  en. 


trances  of  the  intrenchment,  laid  many  of  them 
on  the  ground,  as  they  were  preesing  on  each 
other,  and  leaping  in  after  those  that  fell  into 
the  ditch,  they  killed  them,  both  men  and 
hones,  promiscuously ;  for  some  of  the  chariots 
of  the  enemy  were  forced  on,  in  their  flight, 
and  fell  in  amongst  the  rest  The  Median 
horse,  obeerving  these  things,  charged  the  ene- 
my's horse ;  and  they  gave  way  before  them. 
Then  foUowed  a  pursuit  of  both  horses  and 
men,  and  a  mighty  slaughter  of  both.  They 
who  were  within  tiie  Syrian  intrendiment,  and 
were  posted  at  the  top  of  it,  by  reason  of  the 
dreadful  spectacle  before  them,  and  of  their' 
terror,  had  neither  ability  nor  skill  to  do  exe- 
cution with  their  arrows  and  javelins  on  those 
that  were  making  destruction  of  their  people. 
And  learnings  presently  after,  that  some  of  Unt 
Persians  had  cut  their  way  through  at  the 
entrances  of  the  intrenchment,  they  turned 
away  and  fled  firom  the  top  of  it  The  Assy- 
rian women,  and  those  of  their  allies,  some  of 
them,  such  as  had  children,  and  some  that  were 
of  the  younger  sort,  seeing  that  they  alreafy 
began  to  fly  in  the  camp,  set  up  a  clamour,  and 
ran  up  and  down  in  consternation,  rending  their 
clothes  and  tearing  themselves,  and  begging  of 
every  one  they  met  not  to  fly  and  abandon 
them,  but  to  stand  by  their  children,  by  them, 
and  by  each  other.  Here  the  princes  them- 
selves, with  those  they  chiefly  confided  in, 
standing  at  the  entrances  of  the  intrenchment 
and  mounting  to  the  top  of  it,  fought  them- 
selves, and  encouraged  the  rest  As  soon  as 
Cyrus  knew  how  things  stood,  being  afiraid 
lest,  being  but  few,  they  should  be  but  ill  treated 
by  the  great  multitude  of  the  enemy,  if  Uiey 
forced  their  way  in,  he  gave  out  orders  to  re- 
treat out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy^  weapons, 
and  required  their  obedience  in  so  doing.  Here 
one  might  distinguish  the  alike-honoured,  and 
such  as  were  formed  to  due  discipline ;  for  they 
instantly  obeyed,  and  transmitted  the  orders  to 
the  rest.  When  they  were  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  enemy's  weapons  they  stood  in  their 
several  stations,  much  more  regularly  than  a 
set  of  dancers ;  every  one  knowing  with  great 
exactness  where  he  was  to  be.. 
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L  Ctkci,  waiting  tlwre  for  w»nc  conndtnUe 
amr  with  tbe  amj,  and  havii^  nude  it  appeu 
άοΛ.  tbc;  were  readjr  tofigbt,  ifaof  would  come 
out  agaiiut  tbem,  usee  Dobodjr  itiiTed,  led  off 
to  the  dialaaice  he  thought  pioper,  tad  the;  en- 
«>pe4. 

Then  having  phced  hii  gtmrit,  ind  cent  oat 
U•  Kcots,  be  pUced  hbnaelf  in  the  midit,  tnd 
aSSii^  hia  loldici*  together,  be  spoke  to  thi* 
effect :  **  Hen  of  Peni«  f  1  do,  In  the  fint 
pU»,  giire  eOpOMibleimintotbegad•;  Ibe- 
fare  jooalldothemiiei  for  «e  haTC  obtained 
ii«i|iMit  aid  aafety.  Ωη(  of  «hat  we  ρΟΜβΜ 
thenlare  it  ii  onr  dotj  to  make  ibt  god*  otu 
prutati  oi  grtfitiide  ind  tbaoka,  in  Tetura  for 
tbiai  ddnga.  After  ttua,  1  gin  praise  to  joa 
Λ ;  for  the  aetkm  that  ii  paned  haa  been  per- 
fbmed  bj  70a  alL  When  I  hare  made  m;  in- 
qniry  frtna  the  proper  peraoni  what  acb  man 
jaerrea,  I  will  endeamur,  both  in  word  and 
in  deed,  (o  pa;f  ererj  man  hii  due.  Witli  re. 
■pert  to  ChiTMUtas,  indeed,  who  was  the  near- 
m  centDiion  to  me,  I  need  not  inquire  of  othen, ; 
bat  1  know  mfMlf  bow  well  be  behaved  ;  for 
be  perforiDcd  all  thoae  other  acta  that  1  lielieved 
jtM  lU  did  ;  and  when  I  gare  oat  orders  to  re-  I 
treat,  lalling  m  him  particulail;  by  name,  he, 
who  bad  hie  aword  held  op  to  give  bis  enemy  a 
■troke,  obeyed  me  in  tbe  instant,  and,  forbear- 
ing to  do  what  he  was  about,  peifonBcd  my 
eonmuML  For  be  retreated  himself,  and  tiana-  ! 
Bitted  tbe  order  with  tbe  greatest  deipateh  to 
othen  ί  ao  that  he  got  his  century  out  of 
wapon's  cwl  before  the  enemy  perceived  that ' 
that  we  were  retreadng,  before  they  extended  ' 
Aar  bowB,  or  threw  tbeir  jaTdlini ;  so  that  be  ' 
WM  himself  unboit,  and  kqit  hia  men  mibnrt 
by  thii  obedience.  But  there  tin  other*,'  said 
he, '  tiiat  t  see  wounded  ;  and  when  I  have  ci- 
sssiiiid  at  what  time  it  was  that  they  were 
I  win  tbrn  dedare  my  opiaioo  eon- 


ceming  them.  Chryaantas  I  now  reward  with 
the  command  of  a  ibomand,  ■■  a  man  vigoiovs 
in  action,  pradent,  and  able  both  to  obey  and 
command.  And  when  the  gods  shall  grant  ta 
any  fsitbcr  adTinCage,  neither  will  I  then  bt- 
get  him.  And  I  am  desirous  too,'  Mid  he, 
"  to  give  you  all  an  advice ;  that  yoa  wovld 
never  lose  the  remembrance  and  tbe  eeswider. 
atlon  of  what  you  now  see  by  this  battle;  that 
you  may  always  have  it  settled  in  your  m  inds, 
wfaetber  it  is  Sight,  or  virtue  rather,  that  pre- 
aerves  the  lives  of  men ;  whether  they  who 
readily  engage  in  action  come  off  tbe  better,  or 
tbey  who  are  badnrard  and  nnwilling  i  and 
that  yoo  may  judge  bow  great  a  pleamre  it  i* 
that  victory  affords.  You  may  now  tbe  betlei 
make  a  judgment  of  these  thinga,  having  bad 
eiperience  of  them,  and  the  abir  having  been 
so  lately  tranucted.  And,"  said  be,  "by 
haying  tbe  consideration  of  these  things  alw^a 
present  in  your  minds,  you  will  become  tbe 
better  men.  Now,  like  discreet  and  worthy 
men,  bvonred  of  heaven,  take  your  snpper•, 
make  your  libadons  to  the  gods,  begin  yon 
faymn,  and  be  ohaervsnt  of  tbe  word  of  coai> 

This  said,  he  mounted  on  his  hoiw  and  rode 
off.  Then  coming  to  Cyaxaiea,  and  haviag 
congiatulated  with  him,  as  waa  proper,  baring 
seen  bow  things  stood  there,  and  baring  In. 
quired  whether  Cyazares  bad  any  farther  need 
of  him,  be  rade  back  to  bis  own  army.  Cyrua* 
men,  bating  taken  their  auppem  and  placed 
their  guards,  as  was  proper,  went  (o  reat. 

Tbe  Aisyriana,  on  tbeir  prince  being  killed, 
and  together  with  him  all  the  bmvest  of  their 
men,  were  all  in  a  desponding  condition,  and 
many  of  tbem  fted  from  the  camp  in  the  night. 
On  aeeing  these  things,  Cnesus,  and  tliac 
other  allies,  lost  all  eomage,  for  tbey  were 
snrremtded  «nth  diScultie•  on  bQ  side•.     And 
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what  chiefly  sunk  the  courage  of  them  all,  was, 
that  the  principal  nation  of  all  that  were  in  the 
army  were  entirely  confounded  in  their  opinions. 
So  they  quitted  Uie  camp,  and  went  off  in  the 
night. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  and  that  the  camp  ap- 
peared to  be  entirely  abandoned,  Cyrus  imme- 
diately made  the  Persians  march  first  into  it 
Great  numbers  of  sheep  and  oxen  had  been  left 
there  by  the  enemy,  and  many  waggons  full  of 
abundance  of  valuable  things.  After  this,  the 
Medes  with  Cyaxares  marched  in,  and  there 
took  their  dinners.  When  they  had  dined, 
Cyrus  called  his  centurions  together,  and  spoke 
to  this  effect :  **  Friends  !  how  many  valuable 
things  have  we,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  thrown 
away,  when  the  gods  had  delivered  them  into 
our  hands !  for  you  yourselves  see  that  the 
enemy  are  flying  for  fear  of  us.  And  how  can 
any  body  think  that  they  who,  when  possessed 
of  an  intrenched  post,  quitted  it  and  fled,  can 
stand  and  look  us  in  the  face  on  fair  ground  ? 
They  who  did  not  stand  before  they  had  made 
trial  of  us,  how  should  such  men  stand  after 
they  are  beaten,  and  have  been  so  ill  treated  by 
us  ?  How  should  the  worst  of  those  men  in. 
cline  to  fight  us,  of  whom  the  best  have  been 
destroyed?'*  On  this  somebody  said :  "Why 
do  we  not  immediately  pursue,  when  the  ad. 
vantages  we  have  are  so  evident  ?"  Cyrus  re- 
plied :  **  Why,  because  we  want  horse.  And 
the  best  of  the  enemy,  and  such  as  it  is  most 
for  our  purpose  to  take  or  to  destroy,  are  re• 
tiring  on  horseback.  And  those  that,  with  the 
help  of  the  gods,  we  are  able  to  put  to  flight, 
we  are  not  able  to  take  in  the  pursuit*'  "  Why, 
then,"  said  they,  "  do  you  not  go  to  Cyaxares 
and  tell  him  these  things  ?"  To  this  he  said  : 
**  Come  therefore  all  of  you  along  with  me, 
that  he  may  see  we  are  all  of  us  of  this  opinion•" 
On  this  they  all  followed  him,  and  said  what 
they  thought  was  proper  concerning  the  things 
they  desired. 

Cyaxares,  partly  out  of  a  sort  of  envy,  because 
they  had  begun  the  discourse  on  the  subject, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  because  he  thought  it  best 
for  him  not  to  hazard  another  battle,  for  he  was 
indulging  himself  in  pleasure,  and  observed 
that  many  of  the  Medes  were  doing  the  same 
thing,  spoke  therefore  in  this  manner :  **  I  am 
convinced,  Cyrus,  by  the  testimony  both  of  my 
eyes  and  ears,  that  you  Persians,  of  all  man. 
kind,  study  the  most  how  to  keep  yourselves 
from  being  impotent  and  insatiable  in  any  kind 


of  pleasure :  but  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  by 
much  the  most  advantageous  thing  to  be  master 
of  one's  self  in  the  greatest  pleasure  of  alL 
And  what  is  there  that  gives  men  greater  plea- 
sure than  the  good  fortune  that  has  now  be- 
fallen us  ?  Therefore,  since  we  have  that  good 
fortune,  if  we  take  care  to  preserve  it  with  dis- 
cretion and  temper,  perhaps  we  may,  without 
hazard,  grow  old  in  happiness.  But  if  we  use 
it  greedily  and  insatiably,  and  endeavour  to 
pursue  one  piece  of  good  fortune  after  another, 
take  care  lest  we  suffer  the  same  fiite  that  they 
say  many  people  do  at  sea,  who,  by  means  of 
their  having  been  once  fortunate,  will  never 
cease  repeating  their  voyages  till  they  are  lost. 
And  as  they  say  many  do,  who,  having  obtained 
one  victory,  and  aiming  at  more,  have  lost  the 
first.  If,  indeed,  the  enemy  who  are  fled  were 
fewer  than  we,  perhaps  we  might  pursue  those 
with  safety ;  but  consider  what  part  of  them 
it  was  that  our  whole  number  fought  and  con- 
quered, the  rest  were  out  of  the  action,  and  un- 
less we  force  them  to  fight,  are  going  their 
wajTS,  meanly  and  ignorauUy,  without  knowing 
their  own  strength  or  ours.  If  they  shall  find 
that  they  are  not  less  in  danger  in  retreating 
than  they  are  in  standing  to  us,  how  can  it  hap- 
pen otherwise  than  that  we  shall  force  them, 
even  against  their  will,  to  be  brave?  for  be 
assured,  that  you  are  not  more  desirous  to  sdze 
their  wives  and  children  than  they  are  to  pre- 
serve them.  And  consider  even  swine,  that 
they,  though  many  in  number,  betake  them- 
selves to  flight,  together  with  their  young,  as 
soon  as  they  are  discovered ;  but  if  any  man 
pursue  one  of  their  little  ones,  the  sow,  though 
she  be  single,  does  not  continue  her  flight,  but 
attacks  the  pursuer  that  attempts  to  take  it 
Now  these  men,  on  this  late  occasion,  had  shut 
themselves  up  in  an  intrenchment.  and  let 
themselves  be  parcelled  out  by  us  in  such  a 
manner,  as  put  it  into  our  power  to  engage  as 
many  of  them  as  we  pleased.  But  if  we  march 
up  to  them  in  an  open  country,  and  they  shall 
have  learned  to  divide  and  extend  themselves,  so 
that  part  of  them  shall  oppose  us  in  front,  part 
on  one  wing,  and  part  on  another,  and  some  in 
our  rear ;  do  you  then  take  care  lest  we,  every 
one  of  us,  stand  in  need  of  many  more  hands 
and  arms  than  we  have.  Besides,"  said  he^ 
**  now  that  I  observe  the  Medes  to  be  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
rouse  them  from  their  pleasures,  and  compel 
them  to  throw  themselves  into  danger.** 
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TW«  Ofwm  bi  nply  wM :  *■  To«  aMl 
Ytkm»Oatz  do  ImI  tllow  thoae  totalDaw  mm 
•n  wflMv^  to  dp  it•  PiMkep•  wo  bhj 
ImmA^  ibA  brief  y'^  ""^  owiy  one  of 
ftindi  «f  jDon,  utet  jm  will  all  be 
Wo  wiH  Bot  ponot  tiM  moiii 
bodjofdMOMHf;  iBrhofwsboaUwobeablo 
tokyoarkaoiiOotihHi?  Boltf  wonoiCwIth 
— y  iSUag  οΙι^μΠοβ  ftoi  tbo  fMt  of  tbo  aniiy, 

Of  kft  ΗΒΒί^  WO  WlUOOHM  IMB  bffim^  It  to  yOB• 

OoBoUv  tlMi^*fdd  ho^  ^AitwhcB  JOB  wont- 
ed ■%  wo  cooMoloofjoaraqr  to  do  JOB  plco- 
oon ;  it  wen  bat  JBit  tfMNlbfo  thot  70B  thooM 
§iBtilj  BO  IB  loton^  Aot  wo  BMij  9^  boBie  poo> 

MOnd  of  OOlOOAiBg^  OBd  BOt  oil  of  BO  bOfOOBT 

eye  to  yoBT  toooBno.*  Hon  Qwovo•  add: 
"  V  ttt^  οκΛρ  iBBiod»  wobU  ottond  yoB  of  hie 
I  riMNdd  tUak  myodf  obUgod  to 
«8oBd  wiA  Bw  tkoB  OBO  of  theoe 
B^  thoU  ten  yoer  memge." 
be^  "tdn  wUdi  of  Aem  jou 
Abb  BMBbi|ipoBod  to  beOot  penoo 
wl»  bod  eriled  UaMlf  Uo  lefatioB,  ood 
dMit  ho  bod  UiMds  G^rno  thewlbie  iBunedi- 

Otalj  Olid  t   **! OBI  OOBtBBtBd  Witll  tide  ΒϋΟ•** 

•Let  Ubi  ΑοηΑτο^"  told  b^  «ottond  yoe; 
Bad  do  yoo^"  add  be,  «"dedora  Ibet  aaj  one 
wbo  iiwilliv  nay  90  witb  Cyras.**  8o,tok. 
B^ fbie  BHB  wHb bim»  be  weat  out  Αιιοοσ 
■i  bo  come  OBt|  Cjrae  prctently  teid  to  bim, 
<*  NofW  JOB  win  make  it  qipear  wbetber  joa 
apoke  tnitib,  wben  yoo  said  700  were  delighted 
with  the  aigbt  of  me.**  *•  Wben  joa  propoae 
tUa  mottcr»"  aaid  the  Mede»  *<  I  wiU  not  aban- 
don JOB."  **  And  win  yon  not,**  aaid  Cynia, 
**  jfouioely  eapouae  it,  and  propoae  it  to  oCheia  ?** 
Tben,  widi  on  ooA,  <«  By  Jore  f"  aaid  be,  « I 
win ;  oad  tbnt  tiU  I  make  you  ddigfated  with 
Ae  aigfct  of  mo."  Then  did  this  meaaenger  of 
CjasBea  diacbaige  Umaelf  with  md,  in  aU  re^ 
ipccti»  by  dodaring  bia  meiaage  to  the  Medea ; 
nd  added  tUa  of  bimaelf:  ««  That,  for  hie  part, 
be  wonld  not  deaert  chia  beat  and  moat  eaedlent 
ofBMB;  aBd,wbatwnBaboTean,thianianwho 
dcfifod  Ua  origin  from  the  goda  r 

IL  WbOeCyrnawaatiinaaetingtbeaeaflUra 
there  CBBO  mfoawigcii  from  the  Hyroaniana,  as 
if  by  difino  appointment  The  Hyrcaniana 
■o  bocdereia  ob  the  Aasyriana ;  th^  are  no 
freot  notion,  and  therefrre  anlject  to  the  Aa. 
ifiiena ;  tbsy  at  tet  time,  it  aeemsi  eonsisted 
of  hone,  and  do  so  at  this  day:  the  Asayriana 
thenfbre  need  Aem  a•  the  Laccdgmoniana  do 
the  people  of  Sciios^  not  qNuiag  them  in 
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frtignn  oBd  da^gen;  oBd  tbey  at  tbot  timo 
bod  oonmoBdod  them  to  bhIu  the  noNgBord, 
bafaig  a  dwoaand  boneb  tbot'in  eno  ny  danger 
pnaaad  on  them  in  tho  rear,  tlien  aien  miglit 
bsre  it  frll  on  Aem  beftn  it  raadM  tbem- 
edrea.  The  Hyreanhma,  befav  to  moreb  bo- 
bfaid  aU,  bod  their  waggooa  and  domeadn  iB 
the  rear:  far  amatof  the  inbridtMita  of  Aafai 
are  attended  fai  their  miUtaiy  eipodltSono  by 
Aon  Aat  tbey  Un  with  at  homa  And  the 
Η jreanlans  at  Aat  time  attended  tho  serriee  fai 
dMit  BMomer.  Conaidering  therefore  with 
Aenwelrea  what  tbey  aoiBBed  under  the  Aa- 
ajrfana;  Aat  their  prineo  wn  now  deed,  and 
they  beaten ;  dMit  Ae  army  wn  now  nndsr  great 
terror;  that  their  allin  were  in  a  desponding 
condition,  and  were  quitting  them ;  on  then 
eoBsideretions^  dds  appeared  to  tliem  to  be  e 


noble  opportunity  to  rerolt,  if  Cynia*  men 
wonld  Imt  fidl  OB  the  enemy  in  conjunedon 
with  tliem.  Aeeotdingiy,  tbey  sent  messen- 
gen  to  Cyroe ;  for,  sinn  tho  botde.  Us  frmo 
wn  grown  to  the  gmtest  height 

The  men  that  were  sent  tdd  Cjrus— «  That 
tbey  bad  a  just  haired  to  the  Assyrisns ;  that 
if  be  would  now  mardi  up  to  them,  tbey  tbem- 
edrea  would  be  his  assistants,  and  lead  him  the 
way."  llieygarehimUkowinaceountsoftho 
dreumstancn  of  the  enemy,  η  men  wlio  were 
cxtremdy  desirous  to  animate  him  to  this  ez- 
pedidon.  Then  Cyras  asked  them—**  Do  you 
think,"  said  he,  '<  that  we  can  get  up  with  them 
before  they  get  into  their  fortresses?  For,** 
said  he,  ««we  take  it  to  be  a  very  great  misfor- 
tune that  tbey  fled  without  our  knowledge.** 
This  he  said  with  intention  to  raise  in  them 
the  greatest  confidenoe  posdble  in  himself  and 
his  people.  They  replied,  <«  That  if  he  and 
his  men,  setting  out  early  in  the  morning, 
mtfdied  with  expedition,  they  might  come  up 
with  them,  eren  the  next  day;  for  byreann 
of  their  multitude,  and  the  number  of  thdr 
carriages,  they  marched  rery  dowly.  And  be- 
sides,** said  they,  <*  having  had  no  rest  the  night 
before^  they  mardied  but  a  little  way,  and  are 
now  encamped•**  Then  Cyrus  said :  *'  Hare  you 
any  pledge  therefore  to  gire  us  of  the  tradi  of 
what  you  ny?**  •'  We  wiU  go,**  said  they, 
<'  this  instant,  and  bring  you  hostagn  to-night 
Do  you  only  give  us  the  security  of  your  taking 
the  gods  to  witneu  on  your  part,  and  give  us 
your  right  hand,  that  what  we  ourselvn  thus 
reoeire  from  you  we  may  carry  to  the  rest  of 
our  ροΐφίβ.**    On  this  he  gave  them  the  tnd• 
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monids  of  bit  fiy  th,  that  **  If  Utej  sceomplisbcd 
what  they  said,  be  would  treat  tbem  aa  ftuthful 
men  and  frienda ;  and  that  thej  should  not  be 
of  less  consideration  with  him  than  the  Per- 
sians or  Medes.**  And  at  this  day  it  maj  be 
observed,  that  the  Hyrcanians  are  employed  in 
consideiable  trusts,  and  are  poaeessed  of  go- 
vernments, as  those  of  the  Persians  and  Medes 
are  that  appear  worthy  of  them. 

When  they  had  supped  he  led  out  the  army, 
while  it  was  yet  day,  and  he  ordered  the  Hyr- 
canians to  stay,  that  they  might  go  with  him. 
All  the  Persians,  as  one  may  naturally  sup- 
pose, were  immediately  out  Tigranes,  like- 
wise, with  his  army,  was  die  same.  But  of 
the  Medes,  some  marched  out,  because,  while 
they  were  yet  boys,  they  had  been  friends  to 
Cyrus  while  a  boy ;  some  because,  by  convers- 
ing with  him  in  his  huntings,  they  were  much 
taken  with  his  temper  and  manners ;  some  out 
of  gratitude,  because  they  thought  him  the  man 
who  had  relieved  them  when  they  were  under 
very  great  terror;  some,  by  bis  appearing  al- 
ready to  be  a  man  of  great  dignity  and  worth, 
had  hopes  that  he  would  still  grow  £uther  so, 
as  to  be  prodigiouely  fortunate  and  great ;  some, 
because  they  were  desirous  to  return  him  that 
friendship  and  service  that  he  had  done  tbem 
while  he  lived  among  the  Medes  ;  for  out  of 
his  good-nature  he  bad  performed  several  ser- 
vices with  his  grandfather  for  many  of  them  : 
but  most  part  of  them,  when  they  saw  the  Hyr- 
canians,  and  that  it  was  discoursed  abroad  that 
they  were  to  lead  the  way  to  mighty  advantages, 
marched  out  in  order  to  get  something.  So 
almost  all  the  Medes  marched,  except  those 
that  were  in  the  tent  with  Cyaxares.  These 
remained,  and  the  men  that  were  under  their 
command.  The  rest  hastened  out  with  zeal 
and  pleasure,  as  not  going  by  restraint,  but  vo- 
luntarily, and  with  design  to  oblige.  When 
they  were  out  he  went  to  the  Medes.  He  first 
commended  them,  and  prayed—**  That  the 
gods,  being  propitious  both  to  them,  to  him- 
self, and  to  his  people,  would  vouchsafe  to  con- 
duct them !  and  then  that  he  himself  might  be 
enabled  to  make  them  grateful  returns  for  this 
their  zeal  !**  In  the  last  place,  he  told  them 
that  the  foot  should  lead  the  way,  and  bade 
them  follow  with  their  horse ;  and  wherever 
they  rested,  or  suspended  their  march,  he  or- 
dered them  to  send  off  some  people  to  him,  that 
they  might  be  informed  of  what  was  proper  on 
ewy  occasion.  On  thia  he  ordered  the  Hyrca- 


nians to  lead  the  way,  and  they  asked  him  this 
question :  '*  Why,"  said  they,  '*  do  you  not  stay 
till  we  bring  our  hostages,  Aat  yoa  may  maidi 
with  the  pledges  of  our  fidelity  in  your  hands  7** 
He  is  said  to  have  replied  thua :  ^  Why,"  said 
he,  **  I  consider  that  we  have  all  of  us  pledgea 
of  your  fidelity  in  our  own  hearts  and  hands  ; 
tor  we  take  ourselves  to  be  so  well  provided, 
that  if  you  tell  us  truth,  we  are  in  a  coodition 
to  do  you  service ;  and  if  you  deceive  us,  we 
reckon  that  we  stand  on  such  a  footing  as  not 
to  be  ourselves  in  your  power,  but  rather,  if 
the  gods  so  please,  that  you  will  be  in  oura. 
Since  then,"  said  he,  '*  Ο  Hyrcanians !  you  say 
that  your  people  march  the  hindetmoat,  as  soon 
as  you  see  them  signify  tons  that  they  are  your 
people,  that  we  may  spare  them."  The  Hyr- 
caniana,  hearing  these  things,  led  the  way  as  be 
ordered.  They  admired  his  firmneaa  of  mind, 
and  were  no  longer  in  fear  either  of  Assyriana» 
the  Lydiana,  or  their  allies ;  but  only  leat  Cy- 
rus should  be  convinced  that,  whether  they 
were  present  or  absent,  diey  were  of  little  sig- 
nificance. 

While  tibey  were  on  the  march,  and  n%ht  waa 
come  on,  a  dear  light  from  heaven  is  said  to 
have  appeared  to  Cyrus  and  to  the  army ;  ao 
that  all  were  seized  with  a  shivering  at  the  di- 
vine appearance,  but  inspired  with  boldnesa 
against  the  enemy.  As  they  marched  without 
incumbrance  and  with  despatch,  they  probably 
moved  over  much  ground•  and  at  the  dawn  of 
day  they  were  near  the  Hyrcanian  army.  A  a 
soon  as  the  messengers  discovered  them,  they 
told  Cyrus  that  these  were  their  people :  they 
said  **  They  knew  them  by  their  being  the  hio- 
dermost,  and  by  their  multitude  of  fires.**  Oo 
this  be  sent  one  of  the  two  mesaengers  to 
them,  ordering  him  to  tell  them :  *<  If  they 
were  friends,  immediately  to  meet  him,  holding 
out  their  right  bands.**  He  sent  some  of  hie 
own  people  with  them,  and  bade  tbem  tell  the 
Hyrcanians :  **  That  when  he  and  his  people 
saw  them  advancing,  they  themselves  would  do 
the  same  thing.**  So  one  of  the  messengers 
stayed  with  Cyrus,  the  other  rode  off  to  the 
Hyrcanians.  While  Cyrus  was  observing  whal 
the  Hyrcanians  would  do»  be  made  the  army 
halt ;  and  the  chief  of  the  Medes  and  Tigianee 
rode  up  to  him,  and  aaked  him  what  they  vrere 
to  do.  He  told  them  thua  ;  **  This  body  that 
ia  near  us  is  that  of  the  Hyrcanians.  One  of 
their  messengers  is  going  to  them,  and  some  of 
our  people  with  him,  to  tell  them,  if  they  are 
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te  to  ySB  I IMV  ^ρμΙ^  Μ  to 
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fdntif ;  Ibr  the  onemj  know  Ibr 

oflMb    If  we  much  to  tfao 

jTon  wifl  ece  theei  like  sUnret  tfaet  hoTe  run 
«irej  lod  «n  tocoreied,  tome  lopplicnring  for 
BeRy,  eoBM  ijing^  and  tome  withoot  pmenoe 
of  Blind  enough  to  do  either;  fort  beaten  ■• 
they  warn,  ik&f  will  see  ut  eome  on  them,  and 
♦«lAfay  of  OBT  coming,  will  he  iurpiiaed, 
wichoal  oeder,  and  without  being  prepared  to 
fight•  If  therefore  we  deure^  henceforward, 
to  takn  onr  rncab»  to  pam  oor  nighte,  and  to 
•pend  dm  eeat  of  our  livee  with  pleamre,  do 
■ot  lei  «a  give  them  leJanre  to  oontrive  or  ese- 
eeto  OBJ  thiaf  that  ma j  be  for  their  own  eer• 
?iee ;  aor  to  know  ao  mudi  aa  tbat  we  are  men ; 
bnt  let  tfieaa  foocjr  that  all  ia  ehieldfl,  eworde, 
CBdneaaab  end  blowa  Uiat  ftU  on  them.  And 
dejOBp  Hjicanlana,"siddhe^*' extending  your• 
lelfBa  in  firoBt  before  ua,  march  fiiat,  that  by 
Ae  apiieafBnfe  of  yoor  anna  we  may  keep  oon- 
cmlcd  aa  long  aa  poaaiUe.  When  I  get  op 
«Ub  dm  enemy%  aimy,  do  yon»  each  of  you, 
leete  with  me  η  troi^  of  honie  that  I  may 
wtkm  nee  of  them,  in  caae  of  need»  remaining 
mthecampw    Do yoi^ cowmandere, and  your 


>  of  BMat  yean»  If  yoM  an  wiee,  naraB  to* 
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with  a  doae  body,  yoB  be  inpnleed.    8cBd  out 
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Ae  eBemy»  for  itkow  aafoat  eovae  at  thia 
tfaaa  to  leafo  ae  fow  ef  Ae  enimy  elifo  ae  wb 
ean.  Bnt  leal;  what  baa  happrnad  to  many 
ipktoniy  a  tarn  of  fnrtimi  befoH  ae^  wb  om^ 
eliiellyto  gaeed  againet  tandag  topfamderi 

oaedaBMB»  bBtaaMBe  bearer  of  buggafi,  ao 
aBjroB•  that  wSI»  k  firae  to  «m  Urn  ae  a  ekEvei 
ToB  oqgfat  to  be  eeaeibla  that  thaea  k  notUnf 
BNiB  gainfol  than  vklory»  for  the  victor  aweepo 
aD  away  widi  Iubb»  haul  aiea^  woeeenyandtroa• 
8m%  tngathet  widi  theavhole  coontiy.  Keep 
yoar  eye  theeefon  iatont  onty  ontho  pneerfBp• 
tioB  of  fiiUBi,  foreiBB the fdunderar hieeeelf 
k  compffahandad  hi  it  And  reweaeber  thk 
tooiinyoar  pubuitfthat  yon  return  opdn  to 
me  while  itk  yet  di^;  for  after  it  k  dark  wa . 
will  give  adaiittanf  to  Booa.'* 

Haffa^aaid  thk^  he  dkadeeed  them»  every 
one  to  hk  own  century,  end  ordered  them  with- 
al to  go  their  wa7%  and  eignifythcee  tUng^» 
every  one  to  hk  ddefo  of  ten ;  for  the  chiefo 
of  tena  were  all  in  fronts  eo  aa  to  be  aide  to 
heart  and  he  bade  them  order  the  chiefo  of 
tone  to  give  theee  direetiona,  each  to  hk  own 
ten.  On  thk  the  Hyicaniana  led  the  way: 
he  himeelf  marched  with  the  Persiana  in  the 
centre,  and  formed  the  hone,  aa  usual,  on  each 
wing.  Ae  eoon  ae  hk  army  appeared,  lome 
of  the  enemy  were  aetomshed  at  the  eight; 
eome  already  diecovered  what  it  was ;  some  told 
it  about  i  some  set  up  a  clamour ;  some  loosed 
their  Imee ;  some  packed  up  their  effects ; 
some  threw  the  arme  firom  off  the  beasts  of 
burden,  and  some  armed  themselves ;  some 
mounted  their  horeee;  eome  bridled  them; 
some  helped  the  women  up  on  the  waggons ; 
some  laid  hold  of  what  they  had  of  greatest 
yalne  to  save  it;  and  eome  were  found  burying 
such  kind  of  thinge ;  but  meet  of  them  betook 
themedvee  to  flight  It  must  needs  be  thought 
that  they  were  taken  up  with  these  things,  and 
many  more  of  various  kinds,  excepting  only 
that  nobody  fought,  but  that  they  were  destroy- 
ed vrithout  making  any  opposition»  Crcesus, 
the  k'wg  of  the  Lydians,  it  being  the  summer 
ecaeon,  had  eent  away  hk  women  in  the  night, 
in  chariote,  before,  that  they  might  travel  with 
the  more  ease  in  the  cool,  and  he  himself  with 
hk  horee  had  followed  after.    The  Phrygian, 
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tbey  taj,  who  wm  prince  of  that  PhrygU  that 
Met  on  the  Helleipont,  did  the  same.  But  as 
soon  aa  they  perceived  the  runaways,  and  that 
some  of  them  came  up  with  them,  having  got 
information  of  what  had  happened^  they  fled  in 
the  utmost  haste.  The  kings  of  the  Cappa- 
doeians,  and  of  the  Arabians  that  were  at 
hand,  and  without  their  corslets,  thinking 
themselves  secure,  the  Hyrcanians  killed. — 
But  the  greatest  number  of  those  that  died 
on  this  occasion  were  Assyrians  and  Arabs; 
for  being  in  their  own  country,  they  were  most 
remiss  in  marching  off.  The  Medes  and  Hyr- 
canians performed  such  things  in  the  pursuit 
as  are  usual  for  men  that  have  gained  the  vic- 
tory. But  Cyrus  ordered  the  horse,  that  had 
been  left  with  him,  to  ride  round  the  camp, 
and  kill  aU  such  as  they  saw  going  off  with 
their  arms;  and  to  those  that  remained  he 
ordered  it  to  be  proclaimed,  **  That  all  soldiers 
of  the  enemy  whatever,  whether  horsemen, 
targeteers,  or  archers,  should  bring  their  arms, 
all  bound  up  together,  away  to  him,  and  leave 
their  horses  at  their  tents ;  and  that  if  any  re- 
fused to  do  thus,  he  should  immediately  lose 
bis  head/  Some  with  their  swords  drawn 
stood  round  in  order;  they  who  had  arms 
brought  them  away,  and  threw  them  down  on 
the  place  that  he  appointed  them;  and  they 
that  he  ordered  for  that  service  burnt  them. 

But  Cyrus  then  reflecting  that  they  were 
come  without  either  meat  or  drink,  and  that 
without  these  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  a 
war,  or  do  any  thing  else ;  considering  therefore 
how  he  might  be  supplied  with  these  things 
the  soonest,  and  in  the  best  manner,  it  came 
into  his  mind  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  all  men  that  were  engaged  in  military  ser- 
vice  to  have  some  certain  person  to  take  care 
of  the  tent,  and  who  should  provide  all  things 
necessary  for  the  soldiers  when  they  came  in. 
He  judged  therefore,  that  of  all  people  in  the 
camp,  these  were  the  most  likely  to  be  left 
behind,  because  of  their  being  employed  in 
packing  up  the  baggage ;  so  he  ordered  procla- 
mation to  be  made,  that  all  the  officers  of  this 
kind  Hhould  come  to  him,  and  where  there  was 
no  such  officer,  that  the  oldest  man  of  that  tent 
should  attend:  he  denounced  all  manner  of 
severity  to  him  that  should  disobey.  But  they 
all  paid  obedience  instantly,  having  seen  their 
masters  do  it  before  them.  When  they  were 
present,  he  commanded  all  such  as  had  neces- 
saries in  their  tents  for  two  months  and  up- 


wards to  sit  down.  When  he  had  observed 
these,  be  again  commanded  all  such  as  wen 
provided  for  one  month  to  do  the  same.  On 
thb  almost  all  of  them  sat.  When  he  found 
this,  he  spoke  to  them  thus:  **Come,  then, 
good  people,  all  those  of  you  who  would  amid 
evil,  and  desire  to  obtain  any  good  from  us,  do 
you  with  readiness  and  leal  take  care  that  ίο 
each  tent  there  be  prepared  douUe  the  portio• 
of  noeat  and  drink  that  yoa  wed  to  provide 
each  day  for  yoer  masters  and  their  domesties; 
and  have  all  things  else  ready  Uiat  will  contri- 
bute to  furnish  out  a  handsome  entertainment ; 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  party  conquering' 
will  be  presently  with  you,  and  wiU  require  to 
have  aU  things  necessary  provided  for  them  ia 
plenty.  Know  therefore  that  it  may  be  of 
service  to  you  to  receive  these  men  in  the  mtmk 
unexceptionable  manner.**  Having  heard  these 
things,  they  executed  the  orders  with  the  great• 
est  diligence.  And  having  called  the  centu- 
rions together,  he  spoke  to  this  effect  :^ 

**  We  know,  fiiends,  that  it  is  now  in  onr 
power  to  take  our  dinners  first»  before  our 
allies,  who  are  absent,  and  to  apply  the  most 
exquisite  meats  and  drinks  to  our  own  use; 
but  in  my  opinion  this  dinner  will  not  do  us  so 
much  service  as  our  making  it  appear  that  we 
are  careful  of  our  allies.     Nor  will  this  good 
entertainment  add  more  to  our  own  strength, 
than  we  shall  gain  by  making  our  confederates 
zealous  and  hearty  in  our  interest     If  we  ap- 
pear so  negligent  of  those  that  are  pursuing  and 
destroying  our  enemies,  and  fighting  in  case 
there  are  any  that  oppose  them,  that  they  find 
we  have  dined  before  we  know  what  they  are 
doing ;  how  can  it  happen  otherwise,  than  thai 
we  shall  appear  vile  in  their  sight,  and  lose  our 
strength  by  losing  our  allies  ?    But  to  be  care- 
ftil  that  they  who  are  engaged  in  fatigues  and 
dangers  may  have  all  necessaries  ready  for  them 
when  they  come  in ;  this,  I  say,  is  the  treat 
that  should  more  delight  you  than  the  present 
gratification  of  your  bellies.     And  consider,** 
said  he,  <<  that  if  we  were  to  act  without  any 
respect  to  our  friends,  yet  to  cram  with  meat 
and  drink  is  not  at  all  proper  with  regard  to 
ourselves  ;  for  we  have  a  great  many  enemiea 
in  the  camp  loose  and  unconfined;  it  is  our 
business  to  be  on  our  guard  against  them,  and 
to  keep  a  guard  on  them,  that  we  may  have 
people  to  do  all  necessary  things  for  us.     Onr 
horse  are  absent,  and  give  us  cause  to  be  in 
some  concern  and  doubt  where  they  are,  whether 
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Ihef  are  to  come  back  to  i»,  or  whether  they 
■•  to  frtay.  So  that  in  my  opinioni  fnends, 
Ac  meat  aiid  drink,  the  moit  for  our  purpose 
tt  present»  ought  to  be  what  one  can  imagine 
of  moet  use  to  preserve  us  from  being  dro^vsy 
and  remiss.  Yet  farther,  I  know  that  there 
are  great  treasures  in  the  camp ;  and  I  am  not 
^nonuit  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  appropriate 
to  ourselve•  what  we  please  of  thcne  things, 
that  bek»^  in  eommon  to  all  that  were  jointly 
coDcetncd  with  us  in  taking  them :  but  I  am 
of  optnion,  tliat  our  taking  them  to  ourselves 
csanot  be  a  greater  gain  to  us,  than  by  making 
ourselves  appear  to  these  men  to  be  just  and 
honest,  to  purchase  by  that  means  still  a  greater 
share  in  their  affection  than  we  have  yet  ob- 
tsined.  And  I  am  of  «pinion,"  said  he,  "<  to 
give  up  the  distribution  of  these  treasures  to 
the  Medes,  Uyrcanians,  and  Tigranes,  when 
thej  come ;  and  even  to  reckon  it  an  advan- 
tage^ if  they  allot  us  the  smallest  share ;  for 
by  means  of  their  profit,  they  will  with  the 
more  pleasure  remain  with  us.  And  the  tak- 
ing a  present  advantage  may  indeed  afford  us 
short-lived  riches,  but  they  that  give  up  this, 
acquire  by  it  in  return  those  things  from 
«-faence  riches  flow.  And  in  my  opinion  this 
may  procure  much  more  lasting  riches  to  us 
and  ours.  It  was  for  this  end,  I  think,  that 
«-e  practised  at  home  that  continence  and  com- 
Biand  over  ourselves  in  the  concerns  of  the 
belly,  and  in  matters  of  unseasonable  profit, 
that  we  might  be  able,  when  occasion  served, 
to  make  use  of  these  qualities  for  our  advan- 
tage. And  on  what  greater  occasion  than  the 
present  one  we  can  show  the  virtue  of  our  in- 
stitution, I  do  not  see.** 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  Hystaspes,  a  Persian, 
and  one  of  the  alike-honoured,  spoke  in  favour 
of  his  opinion  in  this  manner :  "  It  were  in- 
deed a  sad  case,  Cyrus,  if  in  hunting  we  can 
continually  master  ourselves,  and  abstain  from 
food  in  order  to  get  possession  of  some  beast, 
and  perhaps  of  very  little  \-alue;  and,  when 
we  are  in  pursuit  of  all  that  is  \'aluable  in  the 
world,  we  should  not  think  it  very  unbecoming 
us  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  stopped  in  our 
coiu-se  by  any  of  those  things  that  have  the 
cofninand  indeed  of  mean  men,  but  are  inferior 
Slid   subservient    to    the    deserving.'*     Thus 
i^poke  Hystaspes  in  support  of  Cyrus'  opinion  ; 
the   rest    approved    it.     Then    Cyrus    said : 
**  Well,  then,  since  we  agree  in  these  maiters, 
do  you  send  out  five  men  of  each  company ; 


and  such  as  are  the  most  diligent  nnd  careful, 
let  these  march  round,  and  those  whom  they 
find  employed  in  providing  the  necessaries  let 
them  commend ;  those  whom  they  find  negli- 
gent, let  them  chastise,  without  sparing  them, 
any  more  tlmn  if  they  themselves  were  their 
masters.     These  men  executed  their  orders. 

III.  By  this  time  some  of  the  Medes 
drove  up  several  waggons  that  had  set  out 
before  from  the  camp,  and  that  they  had  taken 
and  turned  back,  laden  with  things  tlut  the 
army  vma  in  \ytait  of.  Some  of  them  brought 
chariots  that  they  had  taken ;  some  full  of  the 
most  considerable  women,  who  were  some  of 
them  of  the  legitimate  sort ;  others  of  them 
courtesans,  that  were  conveyed  up  and  down 
by  those  people  on  account  of  their  beauty ; 
for  to  this  day  all  the  inlmbitants  of  Asia  in 
time  of  war  attend  the  service  accompanied 
with  what  they  value  the  most :  and  say  that 
they  fight  the  better  when  the  things  that  are 
most  dear  to  them  are  present :  for  they  say 
that  they  must  of  necessity  defend  these  with 
zeal  and  ardour.  Perhaps  indeed  it  is  so ; 
but  perhaps  they  do  it  only  for  their  pleasure. 

Cyrus,  observing  the  things  that  were  per- 
formed by  the  Medes  and  Hyrcanians,  was 
almost  angry  with  himself  and  with  those  that 
were  with  him ;  for  the  others  seemed  to  out- 
shine them  at  that  time,  and  to  be  continually 
making  some  advantage  or  other,  while  they 
themselves  stood  quiet  in  an  idle  station  :  for 
they  that  brought  the  prizes,  after  showing 
them  to  Cyrus,  rode  off  again  in  pursuit  of 
others ;  for  they  said  that  they  were  ordered 
so  to  do  by  their  commanders.  Cyrus,  though 
nettled  at  this,  yet  ordered  the  things  away  to 
a  pai'ticular  station;  then  calling  the  centu- 
rions  again  together,  and  standing  in  a  place 
where  what  he  said  might  be  heard,  he  spoke 
thus  :  **  I  believe,  friends,  we  are  all  convinced 
that  if  we  had  had  the  taking  of  these  things 
that  have  just  now  appeared  before  us,  all  thc^ 
Persians  in  general  would  have  been  great 
gainers,  and  we  probably  the  greatest,  who  had 
been  personally  concerned  in  the  action.  But 
how  we,  who  are  not  able  of  ourselves  to  ac- 
quire these  things,  can  possibly  get  them  into 
our  possession,  I  do  not  yet  see,  unless  the 
Persians  procure  a  body  of  horse  of  their  owti. 
For  you  observe,"  said  he,"  "  that  we  Persians 
are  possessed  of  arms  that  are  proper  to  repel 
enemies  that  will  close  with  us  ;  but  w  hen 
they  are  once  repulsed,  what  horsemen,  ivchers. 
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taigeteen»  or  dartsmen,  while  we  are  without 
horee,  can  we  possibly  take  or  destroy  in  their 
flight  ?  who  would  fear  to  annoy  us,  whether 
archers,  dartsmen,  or  horse,  when  they  know 
▼ery  well  that  there  is  no  more  danger  of  re- 
ceiving any  hurt  from  us,  than  from  trees  that 
grow  fixed  in  the  ground  ?    If  these  things  are 
thus,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  horsemen  now 
with  us  reckon  all  things  that  (all  into  our 
hands  not  less  theirs  than  ours?    Nay,  per- 
haps, even  more.     On  this  footing  therefore 
do  things  now  necessarily  stand.     But  if  we 
get  a  body  of  horse  not  inferior  to  themselves, 
is  it  not  evident  to   you  all  that  we  shall  be 
able  without  them  to  perform  the  same  things 
against  the  enemy  that  we  now  do  with  them  ? 
and  that  we  shall  have  them  in  a  more  humble 
disposition  towards  us  ?  for  when  they  have  a 
mind  either  to  go  or  stay,  it  will  be  of  leas 
concern  to  us,  if  we  are  of  ourselves  sufficient 
without  them.     But  be  this  as  it  will,  yet  no 
one,  I  believe,  will  be  of  a  contrary  opinion  to 
me  in  this,  that  for  the  Persians  to  have  a 
body  of  horse  of  their  own,  is  not  a  matter 
that  is  entirely  indifferent     But  then,  perhaps, 
you  are  considering  how  this  can  be  brought 
about.     Supposing  then   that  wc  incline  to 
constitute  a  body  of  horse,  let  us  examine 
what  it  is  we  have«  and  what  it  is  we  want. 
Here  are  horses  in  great  number  that  are  left 
in  the  camp,  and  there  are  bridles  to  manage 
them,  and  all  other  things  that  are  proper  for 
the  use  of  such  as  keep  horses ;  and  we  have 
likewise  the  things  that  are  proper  for  the  use 
of  a  horseman  himself;  corslets  for  the  defence 
of  his  body,  and  lances,  that  we  may  either  use 
in  throwing  or  by  hand.     What  then  remains  ? 
It  is  plain  we  must  have  men ;  and  these  we 
have  more  certainly  than  any  thing,  for  there 
is  nothing  so  much  belongs  to  us  as  we  do  to 
ourselves.     But  perhaps  somebody  will  say 
that  we  do  not  understand  it :  nor,  by  Jove ! 
have  any  of  those  who  understand  it  now  at- 
tained the  skill  before  they  learned  it.     But 
they  learned  it,  somebody  may  say,  when  they 
were  boys.     And  have  boys  the  better  faculty 
to  learn  things  that  are  told  them,  or  shown 
them;  or  have  men?    And  when  they  have 
once  learned,  which  of  them  have  bodies  the 
most  able  to  undergo  labour,  boys  or  men? 
Then  we  have  that  leisure  for  learning  that 
neither  boys  have,  nor  other  men ;  for  we  have 
neither  the  use  of  the  bow  to  learn,  as  boys 
have,  for  we  know  it  already ;  nor  throwing  of 


the  javelin,  for  we  know  that  too:  norhavew^ 
that  oontiiiiial  emplojrment  that  other  men  haw 
some  in  agriculture,  some  in  trades,  and  son 
in  other  particular  afiiurs.     We  have  not  ool 
leisure  to  practise  military  affairs,  but  we  an 
under  a  necessity  of  doing  it     Nor  is  this,  a 
many  other  military  matters  are^  a  thing  of  difl 
culty,  as  wdl  as  of  use ;  fisr  is  it  not  pleasanti 
on  the  road  to  be  on  honeback,  than  to  timvf 
on  foot  ?     And  where  despatch  is  required,  i 
it  not  a  pleasure  to  get  quicUj  to  a  frieni 
when  there  is  oecaaion,  or  leadOy  to  overtak 
either  a  man  or  a  beast  in  the  pursuit  ?    An 
is  it  not  a  convenience  that  whataoever  am 
are  to  be  carried,  the  horse  hdpa  to  carry  them 
for  to  have  arms  and  to  oaiTy  them  is  the  earn 
thing.     And  as  to  what  one  may  have  moi 
reason  to  fear,  that  we  may  perhaps  be  obUgn 
to  come  to  action  on  horsehadc,  before  we  st 
yet  well  skilled  in  the  work,  and  that  we  ma 
become  neither  able  £Dotmen  nor  aUe  hotai 
men ;  even  this  is  not  adifficulty  that  is  unoon 
querable ;  for  whenever  we  please  we  are  im 
mediately  at  liberty  to  fight  on  foot ;  nor  shal 
we  unlearn  any  thing  of  our  skill  as  foodnn 
by  learning  to  ride.*' 

Thus  Cyrus  spoke ;  and  Chrysantas,  speak 
ing  in  fiivour  of  the  same  opinion,  said  thus 
<*  I  am,**  said  he,  **  so  desirous  of  learning  t 
ride,  that  I  reckon,  were  I  a  horseman,  I  shoid 
be  a  flying  man.     As  matters  now  stand,  wcr 
I  to  run  a  race  with  a  man,  I  should  be  con 
tented  if  I  got  but  by  the  head  before  him ;  ο 
if  I  saw  a  beast  running  by,  I  would  be  oon 
tented  if  on  the  stretch,  I  could  contrive  U 
reach  him  with  my  bow  or  javelin  before  h 
got  at  a  great  distance  from  me.     But  if  I  be 
come  a  horseman  I  shall  be  able  to  kill  av 
man,  though  at  as  great  a  distance  as  I  ca 
see ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  beasts,  some  I  shal 
be  able  to  come  up  with,  and  to  strike  themb. 
hand,  others  I  shall  be  able  to  reach  with  nr, 
javelin,  as  well  as  if  they  stood  still ;  for  if  tin 
creatures  are  swift  alike,  they  continue  as  nen 
to  each  other  as  if  they  stood  stilL     Of  d 
creatures,  they  that  I  think  raise  my  envy  an 
emulation  the  most,  are  the  centaurs,  if  then 
ever  were  any  ;^4Teatures  that,  with  the  uft 
derstanding  of  man,  are  capable  of  contrivano 
and  forecast ;  who  with  their  hands  can  effce 
what  is  proper  to  be  done,  and  have  the  swift 
ness  and  strength  of  the  horse,  so  as  to  ovtm 
take  what  flies  from  them,  and  overturn  wha 
opposes  them.     So  when  I  am  a  horseman^  nl 
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fl^  powcn  do  I  «H17  wiA  nic :  I  ilall  be 
dli  to  cOBfrir»  thiiigi  witb  mj  nadentuuliiig, 
m  a  Bu  ;  mj  anu  I  «bail  airj  in  mj  butdi ; 
wA  mj  bone  1  liull  pnnu*,  and  t?  nj  bonc'i 
■iitlli  iiiiiliiiii  iiliit  mniiwn  III!  Bat  then 
I  ΛΰΆ  not  be  bound  down  and  grow  to  him, 
Ac  tke  iipliim  ;  aad  thia  ii  ccrtainlj  better 
Iha  la  be  ineorpocmted  with  him  ;  for  centaun, 
IfaKT,  moat  beata  kM•  botb  Jkw  to  lue  le- 
wad  CBMTaiiiainBi  dbcomed  by  men,  and  bow 
Μ  tn^aj  aevcial  pleaanre*  natnial  Eo  hone*. 
Bat  I,  whan  I  hare  learned  to  fide,  and  am 
■•«Ud  αα  hofaeback,  iliall  perfonn  the  part 
«(  a  ccBta>r ;  aad  wben  I  diamount  I  ilial] 
tike  mj  iiirali.  dothe  loraelf,  and  lake  mj  reat, 
■  <Kber  rneo  do.  So  that  what  am  I  but  a 
oatenr,  free  and  aeparabla  when  I  jilcaae  j  and 
A^  «hcs  I  pliaae,  of  a  piece  agaia?  Be- 
■iti^  I  hare  thia  adnntage  οτα  the  centaur," 
•ad  he,  **  that  b«  «aw  but  with  two  eye*  and 
taMi  b«t  with  two  eaia,  but  I  ihall  eee  with 
fett  ejea.  and  ΓβΜΪπ  noticee  of  thing*  \tj 
■oaa  of  Hour  can  ;  for  the  bone  they  —j  dia. 
uiim  10  niea  many  thlagi  that  be  beforehand 
nea  «rith  hi•  own  «τ**•  ""^  V-^"  them  notice 
«f  amaj  thiap  that  he  beforehand  hrara  with 
kk  ova  can.  Wiite  me  down  therefore  aa  one 
•f  tboM  that  are  dcairooi  to  serve  on  hoiw- 
h^k."  *■  And  na  too,'  aaid  all  the  othera.  On 
tku  Cfnu  «aid  :  "  Since,  then,"  aaid  he,  "  we 
mt  ao  mDch  of  thia  opinion,  what  if  we  should 
BMkc  ic  a  law,  that  it  sboold  be  samdalouB  for 
■7  of  tboae  amoogit  ne  that  I  fumiah  with 
hnea  to  be  «««o  tn*elliiig  on  foot,  let  the  way 
k•  >  to  go  be  little  or  great,  that  men  ma; 
iMfia•  wc  ara  entirelj  centaun  7"  This  pro- 
pa^  ha  made  (hem,  and  (hey  all  gave  their 
eaaeac  So  (hat  at  (hi*  day  the  Peniane  itilt 
pH  it  in  practice ;  and  none  of  (he  comideiable 
■a  aoioaK  the  Fenian*  are  ever  to  be  seen 
on  foot  of  tbeir  own  good-wilL 
"bese  men  were  employed  in  these  die- 
bat  «hen  the  middle  of  the  day  wu 
fi^,  the  Median  hone  and  the  Hyrcanians 
brought  with  them  both  horses 
md  aaen  that  they  had  taken  ;  for  u  many  as 
Wiverad  their  anna  they  did  not  kill.  When 
tfay  nde  ap,  Cyras  Snt  asked  tbem  whether 
■lloomesafe?  When  they  said  that 
ihy  wee,  be  then  asked  them  what  they  had 
tac,  and  they  related  die  thing*  that  they  bad 
pofenned,  and  gave  magnificent  accouot*  how 
BMMly  tbey  h*d  acted  in  ever;  psiticnlar. 
ik  hwkened  iriih  plcMBC  to  lU  that  they  had 


a  mind  to  tell  him,  and  then  commended  them 
thu*  :  "  It  is  apparent  how  well  joo  have  be- 
haved, for  you  are  now  in  qipeannce  taller, 
more  beautiful,  and  more  terrible  (han  befate." 
He  then  asked  them  how  £ir  they  had  gone, 
and  whether  the  country  was  inhatnted.  They 
told  him,  "  They  had  gone  a  great  way ;  that 
the  whole  country  was  inhabited,  and  fuU  of 
sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and  horses,  com,  and  all 
valuable  things."  "There  are  two  things, 
then,"  Slid  he,  "that  we  ate  to  take  care  of ; 
how  to  subject  the  people  that  are  the  posses- 
sors of  these  thing*  ι  and  how  to  maiu  them 
remain  on  (he  plare  :  for  a  country  «-ell  inha- 
bited is  a  very  valuable  acquisition ;  but  one 
destitute  of  men  is  destitute  of  every  thing  that 
is  good.  All  those  thatstood  to  theirdefence,' 
said  he.  "  I  know  you  have  killed  ;  and  you  did 
right  i  for  this  is  of  the  grCBtest  importance  fot 
the  maintaining  of  a  victory.  Those  that  de- 
livered (heir  arms  you  have  taken  ;  and  if  wc 
dismiss  them,  we  should  do  what  I  say  would 
turn  to  our  advantage  ;  for,  first,  we  shall  not 
be  under  a  necessity  of  being  on  our  guard 
against  them,  nor  of  keeping  a  guard  on  them, 
nor  of  funiishlng  tbem  with  proviiiot» ;  for 
certainty  we  should  not  be  for  starving  them. 
Then,  by  diimitsing  them,  we  shall  have  the 
greiter  number  of  captives  ;  for  if  we  conquer 
the  country,  all  will  he  our  captives  that  inhabit 
it ;  and  the  rest,  when  they  see  these  living  and 
set  Bt  liberty,  will  the  more  readily  remain,  and 
rather  choose  lu  submit  than  to  continue  in  war. 
This  is  my  judgment ;  but  if  any  other  person 
sees  what  is  better,  let  him  say  it."  But  they, 
having  heard  these  things,  agreed  to  act  acculd- 
ingly. 

So  Cyrus,  having  called  for  the  prisoners, 
ipohe  thus:  "Friends!"  said  he,  "by  your 
present  submission  you  have  preserved  your 
lives ;  and,  for  the  future,  if  you  behave  in  the 
same  manner,  no  ill  whatever  shall  befall  you, 
unless  it  be  that  the  same  person  will  not  go- 
vern you  that  governed  you  before  1  hut  you 
shall  inhabit  the  same  bouaea,  and  you  shall 
cultivate  the  same  territory;  and  you  shall  live 
with  the  same  wives,  and  you  shall  rule  your 
children  as  you  do  now  ;  hut  you  shall  neithei 
make  war  on  us,  nor  oil  any  one  else  ;  and  if 
any  other  injure  you,  we  will  fight  for  you. 
And  that  nobody  may  order  you  out  on  mili- 
tary service,  bring  your  arms  to  us.  And  (o 
those  that  bring  them,  peace !  and  what  I  pro- 
mise shall  be  made  good  to  them  witbou  baud• 
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But  we  will  make  war  ou  tboee  that  refuse  to 
lay  their  armi  aside.  But  then  if  any  of  you 
sbsU  come  to  us,  and  shall  appear  to  do  any 
action,  or  to  give  any  information,  in  friend- 
ship and  good-will  to  us,  him  will  we  treat  as 
a  benefiM:tor  and  a  friend,  not  as  a  slave.  Let 
these  things  therefore  be  known  to  you,  and  do 
you  tell  them  to  the  rest  And  if  there  are 
any  that  will  not  comply  with  us  in  these  things 
that  we  require,  do  you  lead  uk  the  way  to 
them,  that  we  may  make  ourselves  masters  of 
them,  and  they  not  masters  of  us.**  Thus  he 
spoke.  They  paid  him  their  adoration,  and  said 
that  they  would  perform  what  be  enjoined  them• 

V.  Wben  they  were  gone,  Cyrus  said  :  "  It 
is  time,  Ο  Medes  and  Armenians !  for  all  of 
us  to  take  our  suppers :  and  all  things  proper 
have  been  made  ready  for  you  in  the  best  man- 
ner that  we  are  able.  Go  your  ways,  then, 
and  send  us  half  the  bread  that  has  been  made ; 
for  there  has  been  enough  made  for  us  both : 
but  send  us  neither  meat  with  it,  nor  any  thing 
to  drink,  for  of  these  we  have  enough  with  us 
already  provided.  And  do  you,**  said  be,  **  Ο 
Hyrcanians  !  conduct  them  to  the  tents  ;  the 
commanders  to  the  greatest,  (for  you  know 
which  they  are,)  and  the  others  as  you  think 
most  proper.  And  do  you,  likewise,  take  your 
suppers  where  it  is  most  agreeable  to  you ;  for 
the  tents  are  untouched,  and  all  things  are  pro- 
vided there  for  you,  as  well  as  for  tlie  others. 
But  let  this  be  known  to  you  both,  that  we 
undertake  to  keep  the  night-watch  without. 
Do  you  look  to  what  passes  in  the  tents,  and 
place  your  arms  within ;  for  they  who  are  in 
the  tents  are  not  yet  our  friends.** 

The  Medes  then,  and  Tigranes*  people, 
bathed  themselves,  (for  all  matters  for  that 
purpose  had  been  provided,)  and,  having 
changed  their  clothes,  took  their  suppers ;  and 
their  horses  were  provided  with  all  necessaries. 
Half  their  bread  they  sent  to  the  Persians,  but 
sent  no  meat  with  it,  nor  wine ;  thinking  that 
Cyrus*  people  were  provided  with  those  things, 
because  he  had  said  that  they  had  them  in 
plenty.  But  what  Cyrus  meant  was,  that  the 
meat  they  had  with  their  bread  was  hunger, 
and  their  drink  was  the  water  of  a  stream  that 
rbii  by.  Cyrus  therefore  having  given  the  Per- 
sums  their  supper,  sent  many  of  them  out,  as 
soon  as  it  was  dark,  in  fives  and  tens,  and  com- 
manded them  to  march  round  the  camp  pri- 
vately ;  judging  that  they  would  be  a  guard  to 
it,  if  any  enemy  came  on  them  from  without ; 


and  that  if  any  one  ran  off  with  treasure 
any  kind  they  might  take  him.  And  it  ha 
pened  so ;  for  there  were  many  that  ran  awa 
and  many  were  taken.  Cjmis  allowed  the  tie 
sures  to  those  that  seized  them,  but  orden 
them  to  kill  the  men.  So  that  afterward 
even  though  one  desired  it,  one  could  not  ead 
meet  with  a  man  that  was  going  any  where  ; 
the  night  And  thus  the  Persians  employ! 
themselves ;  but  the  Medes  drank  and  feaste 
entertained  themselves  with  the  music  of  flute 
and  indulged  themselves  in  all  kinds  of  deligh 
and  pleasure ;  for  a  multitude  of  things  of  th 
sort  had  been  taken.  So  that  they  who  wei 
on  the  watch  were  in  no  want  of  work. 

But  Cyazares,  king  of  the  Medes,  that  nigl 
that  Cyrus  marched  away,  was  drunk  himael 
as  well  as  those  that  were  of  his  company  1 
the  tent,  it  being  on  an  occasion  of  happy  sai 
cess.     And  he  thought  that  the  rest  of  tl 
Medes,  excepting  only  some  few,  were  still  n 
maining  in  the  camp,  because  be  heard  a  migfal 
noise  and  uproar ;  for  the  servants  of  the  Mede 
on  their  masters  being  gone,  drank  widiot 
ceasing,  and  were  very  tumultuous:  and  th 
more,  because  they  had  taken  from  the  As•] 
rian  army  great  quantities  of  wine,  and  aba 
dance  of  other  such  things.     As  soon  as  di 
day  came,  and  that  nobody  attended  at  U 
doors,  but  they  that  had  supped  with  him ;  •■ 
that  he  heard  that  the  camp  was  left  empty  li 
the  Medes  and  by  their  horse ;  and  that  h 
himself  wben  he  went  out  saw  that  this  wi 
really  the  case ;  he  then  broke  out  into  a  rag 
at  their  going  away  and  leaving  him  destitoli 
And  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  violent  as 
rash,  he  immediately  commanded  one  of  thot 
about  him  to  take  some  horse  with  him,  aai 
march  with  the  utmost  despatch  to  the  arm 
that  was  with  Cyrus,  and  to  say  thus :  **! wi 
of  opinion,  Cyrus,  that  even  you  would  n• 
have  engaged  in  councils  so  imprudent  and  bti 
for  me ;  or  if  Cyrus  might  have  thought  fit  t 
do  so,  I  did  not  think  that  you,  Medes,  wook 
have  consented  to  leave  me  thus  deatitutv 
Now,  therefore,  whether  Cyrus  will  or  will  not 
do  you  come  away  to  me  with  the  utmost  de» 
patch."     This  message  he  sent  them ;  but  1m 
that  received  these  orders  to  march  said :  **  B« 
how,  Ο  sovereign,  shall   I  be  able  to  fim 
them  ?*'    **  And  how  should  Cyrus,**  said  h• 
"  find  tnose  that  he  marched  after  ?**    *•  Tmlg 
because,**  said  he,  "  as  I  hear,  certain  Hyrai. 
nians  who  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  who  had 
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reroUed  an<l  ciumi  hither,  went  and  led  them 
the  way.**  Cyaxares  hearing  thie,  wus  in  a 
much  greater  rage  at  Cyrus  for  not  hunng  told 
it  him ;  and  he  sent  in  much  more  haste  to  the 
Medes  that  he  might  strip  him  of  his  Corces  : 
he  ordered  them  hack  with  more  vehemence 
than  before,  and  with  threats^  The  messenger 
likewise  he  threatened,  in  case  he  did  not  dis- 
dutfge  himself  with  vigour  in  the  delivery  of 
bi$  message. 

The  person  that  was  thus  sent  marched  with 
about  a  hundred  of  his  own  horse,  and  was 
grieved  that  he  himself  had  not  gone  with 
Gyms.  As  they  proceeded  in  their  march, 
the  roads  dividing,  they  lost  their  way  in  a 
beaten  track,  and  could  not  get  to  Cyrus*  army, 
ull  meeting  with  some  Assyrians  that  were  re- 
tiring, they  forced  them  to  be  their  guides ;  and 
hj  this  means  getting  sight  of  their  fires,  they 
got  up  with  them  about  midnight.  When  they 
were  got  to  the  army,  the  guards,  as  was  order- 
ed  them  bj  Cyrus,  did  not  admit  them  before 
day. 

And  when  day  appeared,  Cyrus,  calling  to 
him  the  magi,  commanded  them  to  choose  out 
what  was  due  to  the  gods  on  the  occasion  of 
»uch  advantages  as  they  had  obtained.  These 
men  employed  themselves  accordingly.  lie 
having  summoned  the  alike-honoured,  spoke  to 
them  thus  :  "  My  friends,  the  gods  ore  pleased 
to  lay  many  advantages  before  us ;  but  we,  Ο 
Persians  !  are  at  present  but  few  in  number  to 
secure  to  ourselves  the  possession  of  them  ;  for 
the  things  that  we  have  already  gained,  unless 
ve  secure  them  by  a  guard,  will  fall  again  into 
the  power  of  others ;  and  if  we  leave  some  of 
uurselve:}  as  guards  to  secure  the  things  that  are 
already  in  our  power,  we  shall  immediately  be 
found  to  have  no  manner  of  strength  remain . 
iog.  My  opinion  is,  therefore,  that  some  one 
utkong  you  should  go  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
Persians,  acquaint  them  with  what  I  say,  and 
bid  them  send  an  army  as  soon  as  they  possibly 
can,  if  the  Persians  desire  that  the  dominion 
of  Asia,  and  the  revenues  that  arise  from  it, 
should  belong  to  them.  Go  therefore,"  said 
be,  **  you  who  are  the  oldest  man,  and  when 
you  arri\'e,  say  thus :  that  whatever  soldiers 
they  send,  when  they  come  to  me,  it  shall  be 
my  care  to  maintain.  You  see  all  the  advan- 
t^es  that  we  have  gnined ;  conceal  no  part  of 
them.  AVbat  part  of  these  things  it  will  be 
fauidsome  and  just  for  me  to  send  to  the  godn, 
isk  of  my  father ;  what  to  the  public,  ask  of 


the  magistrates.  J^et  them  send  people  to  sec 
what  we  do,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  what 
we  desire  from  them.  Do  you,"  said  he,  •*  make 
yourself  ready,  and  take  your  compuny  to  at- 
tend you." 

After  this  he  called  the  Medes,  and  with 
them  Cyaxarcs*  messenger  appeared,  and  beibre 
all  dechired  Cyaxarcs*  anger  to  Cynis,  and  his 
threats  to  the  Medes ;  and  in  conclusion  said  : 
**  That  he  «commanded  the  Medes  to  come 
away  though  Cyrus  should  incline  to  stay." 
The  Medes,  on  hearing  the  messenger,  wen; 
silent,  not  knowing  how  they  should  disobey  his 
summons,  and  yet  in  fear  how  they  hliould  yield 
obedience  to  him  on  his  threats,  especially 
knowing  the  violence  of  the  man.  Ijut  Cynis 
then  spoke  :  *<  I  do  not  at  all  wonder,"  said  he, 
"  Ο  messenger,  and  you  Medes,  that  Cyaxarcs, 
who  had  then  seen  a  multitude  of  enemies,  and 
knew  not  what  we  were  doing,  should  be  under 
concern  both  for  us  and  for  himself.  But  when 
he  knows  that  a  great  many  of  the  enemy  are 
destroyed,  and  that  they  are  all  driven  away  be- 
fore us,  he  will  first  cease  to  fear ;  and  λνΙΙΙ  then 
be  convinced  that  he  is  not  destitute  at  this 
time,  when  his  friends  are  destroying  his  ene- 
mies. But  how  is  it  possible  that  we  can  de- 
serve reproach  for  doing  him  service,  and  that 
not  of  our  own  heads  neither  ?  for  I  prevailed 
with  him  to  allow  me  to  march,  and  to  take  you 
with  me.  It  was  not  you  that,  from  any  desire 
of  your  own  to  march,  begged  his  leave  to  do 
it,  and  so  came  hither ;  but  it  was  on  orders 
from  himself  to  go,  given  to  every  one  of  you 
tliat  was  not  averse  to  it.  I  am  therefore  very 
well  satisiied  that  this  anger  of  Lis  will  be  al- 
layed by  our  sueeesses,  and,  when  his  fc;ii• 
ceases,  will  quite  vanish.  Now  therefore  do 
you  messenger,  take  a  little  rest,  since  you  havv• 
undergone  a  great  deal  of  fatigue.  Let  us,  ( ) 
Persians !  since  we  expect  the  enemy  to  b•* 
with  us,  either  to  fight  or  to  submit  themselves, 
keep  ourselves  in  the  best  order  ;  for  while  we 
are  observed  to  be  so,  it  is  prol)abb  we  κΙ';ι11 
succeed  the  better  in  what  wc  desire.  And  do 
you,"  said  he,  **  prince  of  the  liyrcaiiiiins,  at- 
tend here,  after  you  have  commanded  the  leaders 
of  your  men  to  call  them  to  arms." 

When  the  Hyrcanians  had  done  this,  and 
came  to  him,  Cyrus  said :  '*  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
me,  Ο  Hyrcanian!  not  only  to  perceive  that 
you  attend  here,  after  having  given  us  marks  of 
your  friendship,  but  that  you  appear  to  me  to  be 
a  man  of  great  ability.     It  is  evident  that  the 
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tame  things  are  now  alike  advantageous  to  us 
both ;  ■  for  the  Assyrians  are  enemies  to  roe, 
and  are  now  more  at  enmity  with  you  than  with 
myself.  We  must  both  of  us  therefore  consult 
how  to  prevent  any  of  our  allies  that  are  at 
present  with  us  from  falling  off  from  us,  and 
if  we  can,  how  to  acquire  others.  You  have 
heard  the  Mede  deliver  his  orders  to  recall 
their  cavalry.  If  they  leave  us,  how  can  we 
that  are  foot  remain  alone  ?  You'  and  I  there- 
fore must  contrive  that  this  messenger  who 
recalls  them  shall  himself  desire  to  stay  with 
us.  Do  you  therefore  find  out  for  him,  and 
give  him  a  tent  where  he  may  pass  his  time  in 
the  handsomest  manner,  and  with  all  things 
convenient  about  him.  I  will  endeavour  to 
employ  him  on  some  business  that  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  him  to  do,  than  it  will  be  to  leave 
us.  Do  you  discourse  to  him  on  the  many  ad- 
vantages we  hope  all  our  friends  will  make,  in 
case  we  are  well  supplied  with  every  thing 
necessary.  And  when  you  have  done  this,  come 
again  to  me.'*  The  Hyrcanian  went,  and  con- 
ducted the  Mede  to  a  tent. 

And  he  that  was  going  to  the  Persians  at- 
tended ready  prepared.  Cyrus  directed  him  to 
tell  the  Persians  the  things  he  had  before  men- 
tioned in  his  discourse  to  him,  and  to  deliver 
to  Cyaxares  a  letter.  "  But,*'  said  be,  **  I  have 
a  mind  to  read  to  you  what  I  write,  that  being 
apprised  of  the  matter,  you  may  own  it,  if  any 
body  ask  you  about  it."  The  contents  of  the 
letter  were  thus : 

CYRUS  TO  CYAXAR£8. 

**  Joy  and  h9ppiness  !  We  have  neither  left 
you  destitute,  (for  nobody,  while  they  conquer 
their  enemies,  can  be  destitute  of  friends,)  nor, 
when  we  left  you,  did  we  imagine  that  we 
brought  you  into  danger;  but  at  the  greater 
distance  we  were  from  you,  so  much  the  more 
security  did  we  reckon  we  procured  you ;  for 
they  that  sit  themselves  down  the  nearest  to 
their  friends  are  not  the  men  that  best  afford 
their  friends  security ;  but  they  that  drive  their 
enemies  to  the  greatest  distance  are  the  men 
.that  put  their  friends  the  most  out  of  danger. 
Consider  then  what  your  conduct  has  been  to 
me,  in  return  of  what  mine  has  been  to  you, 
that  you  can  yet  blame  me.  I  brought  you 
friends  and  allies ;  not  as  many  as  you  could 
persuade,  but  as  many  as  I  was  able.  You 
guve  me,  while  I  was  yet  on  friendly  ground, 
88  many  as  I  could  persuade  to  follow  me;  and 


now  that  I  am  in  the  enemy's  territory,  ye 
recall  not  every  one  that  is  willing  to  be  go» 
but  alL  At  that  time,  therefore,  I  thougl 
myself  obliged  both  to  yourself  and  them  ;  bi 
now  you  force  me  to  leave  you  out,  and  to  ei 
deavour  to  make  all  my  returns  of  gratitu^ 
and  thanks  to  those  that  followed  me.  Ai 
yet  I  cannot  act  like  you ;  but  am  now  seudii 
to  the  Persians  for  an  army,  and  give  orda 
that  whatever  numbers  are  sent  me,  if  yt 
should  be  in  any  want  of  them  before  they  real 
us,  you  are  free  to  use  them,  not  according  l 
their  liking,  but  as  you  yourself  please.  Ai 
though  I  am  the  younger  man,  yet  I  advise  j% 
not  to  take  away  what  you  have  once  givti 
lest  you  meet  with  ill-will  instead  of  thanki 
and  when  you  would  have  any  one  to  coa 
quickly  to  you«  not  to  send  for  him  with  thieati 
and  when  you  talk  of  being  destitute,  not  < 
threaten  a  multitude,  lest  you  teach  them  ni 
to  mind  you.  We  will  endeavour  to  attei 
you,  as  soon  as  we  have  effected  the  things  tk 
we  judge  to  be  of  advantage  both  to  you  α 
us. — Health  attend  you  !*' 

**  Deliver  him  this  letter,  and  whatever  1 
asks  you  on  the  subject  of  these  affairs,  do  j% 
answer  conformable  to  what  is  here  writtei 
for  with  respect  to  the  Persians,  I  give  yc 
such  orders  as  are  expressed  in  the  letter." 

Having  said  thus  to  him,  and  given  him  ύ 
letter,  he  dismissed  him ;  enjoining  him  vrith 
to  use  diligence ;  as  taking  it  for  granted  th 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  him  to  1 
quickly  back  again.  \ 

After  this  he  observed  all  the  Hyrcanin 
and  Tigranes'  men  already  firmed ;  and  ti 
Persians  were  likewise  armed ;  at  which  tin 
some  of  the  neighbouring  people  brought 
horses  and  arms.  Such  of  the  javelins  as  thi 
were  not  themselves  in  want  of,  he  orden 
them  to  throw  on  the  place  where  he  had  ο 
dered  others  before ;  and  those  whose  busine 
it  was,  he  ordered  to  bum  them.  But  he  con 
manded  those  who  brought  horses  to  stay  ai 
look  to  them  till  he  signified  his  intentions 
them.  Then  calling  to  him  the  commande 
of  the  horse  and  those  of  the  Hyrcanians,  1 
spoke  in  this  manner :  **  My  friends  and  allic 
do  not  wonder,"  said  he,  **  that  I  call  you  fr 
quently  together;  for  our  present  circumstano 
are  new  to  us  ;  many  things  are  yet  in  diao 
der;  and  things  that  are  in  disorder  must  * 
necessity  give  us  trouble  till  they  are  settled : 
their  proper  places.     We  have  now  in  oi 
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many  treeauree,  μ  well  as  men  captive  ; 
mi  hf  our  not  knowing  which  of  these  belong 
to  «adi  of  us,  and  by  their  not  knowing  who  is 
to  «adi  of  tbena  severally  master,  there  are  not 
MBy  of  them  that  we  see  performing  their 
frapcr  parts ;  but  almoat  aU  of  them  are  at  a 
Ihb  wluit  to  do.  That  things  therefore  may 
let  continue  thus,  do  you  distribute  them. 
Whoever  is  in  poaacssion  of  a  tent  fully  sup- 
pfied  with  provisions  of  meat  and  drink,  with 
icnanta,  carpets,  and  ιφparel,  and  with  all 
•Cher  things  that  a  tent  well  accommodated  for 
■ilitBry  service  is  furnished  with ;  here  there 
farther  necessary  than  that  the  pos- 
should  understand  that  it  is  his  part  to 
toke  care  of  these  things  as  his  own  property. 
But  where  any  one  is  possessed  of  a  tent, 
«hcfe  thoee  things  are  wanting,  after  you  have 
it,  on  examination,  do  you  supply 
fidia  short ;  for  I  know  there  will  be  of 
things  more  than  enough;  because  the 
ly  waa  poasessed  of  every  thing  in  greater 
proportion  dian  suits  our  numbers.  Besides, 
there  haTe  been  with  me  certain  stewards  be- 
longing to  the  Assyrian  king,  and  their  other 
great  men,  who  have  told  me  that  they  had  by 
them  sums  of  gold  in  coin,  arising,  as  they  said, 
fipom  certain  tributary  payments.  Make  pro- 
damation  therefoie  that  these  things  be  brought 
to  you  where  you  sit :  and  denounce  terror  and 
ywicl^m^^it•  to  whosocver  does  not  execute 
what  you  command  them.  Do  you  receive 
things,  and  distribute  them ;  to  the  horse- 
double  payments;  to  the  foot,  single; 
that  in  case  you  want  any  thing,  you  may  have 
wherewithal  to  buy.  And  have  it  presently 
prodaimcd  that  nobody  injure  the  carop-mar- 
keC;  but  that  the  sutlers  and  tradesmen  sell 
what  each  of  them  has  for  sale;  and  when 
they  have  disposed  of  these,  that  they  fetch 
more,  that  the  camp  may  be  supplied.** 

They  immediately  had  these  things  proclaim- 
ed. But  the  Bledes  and  Hyrcanians  spoke  in 
this  manner :  **  And  how  can  we,**  said  they, 
**  distribute  these  things  without  you  and  your 
people  ?"  Cyrus  to  this  question  replied  thus : 
«  J»  this  then,  friends,**  said  he,  **  jrour  opinion, 
thai  whatever  is  to  be  done,  we  must  all  of  us 
Bttend  on  it  ?  and  shall  not  I  be  thought  suffi- 
cient by  you  to  transact  any  thing  for  you  that 
may  be  proper,  nor  you  sufficient  to  transact 
for  us  ?  By  what  other  means  can  we  possibly 
create  ourselves  more  trouble,  and  do  less  busi- 
ticaa  than  by  acting  thus  7    But  you  see,**  said 


he,  **  that  we  have  been  the  guards  that  have 
kept  these  things  for  you ;  and  you  have  repos- 
ed  a  confidence  in  us  that  they  have  been  well 
and  fJEUthfuIly  guarded.  Do  you  on  the  other 
hand  distribute  these  things,  and  we  will  repose 
a  confidence  in  you,  that  they  have  been  well 
and  justly  distributed.  And  on  other  occa- 
sions we  will  endeavour  to  perform  some  other 
public  service.  And  now,  in  the  first  place, 
you  observe  how  many  horses  we  have  at  pre- 
sent, and  that  others  are  continually  brought  to 
us ;  if  we  leave  these  without  riders,  they  will 
be  of  no  manner  of  use  to  us,  and  will  give  us 
trouble  to  take  care  of  them ;  but  if  we  set 
horsemen  on  them,  we  shall  be  freed  from  the 
trouble,  and  shall  add  to  our  strength.  If  you 
have  others  that  you  would  give  them  to,  with 
whom  it  would  be  more  pleasing  to  you  to  act 
with  on  any  occasion  in  war  than  with  us,  give 
them  the  horses ;  but  if  ]rou  would  rather  have 
us  for  supporters  and  assistants,  give  them  to 
us ;  for  when  you  pushed  on  before  us  in  the 
late  service,  without  us,  you  put  us  under  great 
apprehension  lest  you  should  come  by  some 
misfortune;  and  you  made  us  ashamed  that 
we  were  not  at  hand  wherever  you  were.  But 
if  we  once  get  horses  we  will  follow  you ;  and 
if  it  be  thought  of  most  service  to  engage  on 
horseback,  in  concert  with  you,  we  shall  lose 
nothing  of  our  ardour  and  zeal ;  but  if  it  be 
thought  most  proper  to  support  you  on  foot, 
then  to  alight  will  be  obvious  and  easy  to  us ; 
we  shall  be  ready  at  your  hands  on  foot,  and 
will  contrive  to  find  people  to  deliver  our 
horses  ta** 

Thus  he  spoke ;  and  they  replied :  **  We 
have  neither  men  to  mount  on  these  horses, 
nor,  if  we  had,  would  we  come  to  any  other 
determination,  since  you  would  have  it  thus. 
Take,  then,'*  said  they,  "the  horses,  and 
do  as  you  think  Wt.*'  **  I  receive  them,*' 
said  he,  "and  may  good  fortune  attend  on 
our  becoming  horsemen !  Do  you  divide  the 
things  that  are  in  common ;  but  first  take  out  for 
the  gods  whatever  the  magi  shall  direct;  and 
then  take  such  things  for  Cyaxares  as  you  think 
most  acceptable  to  him.**  They  laughed,  and, 
said,  that  beautiful  women,  then,  were  what 
should  be  chosen  for  him.  **  Choose  women, 
then,**  said  he,  **  and  whatever  else  you  think  pro- 
per :  and  when  you  have  chosen  for  him,  then  do 
you,  Hyrcanians,  do  all  you  can  to  give  entire 
content  to  all  these  men  that  have  voluntarily 
followed  me.     And  you,   Ο  Medes!  rewanl 
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these,  our  first  allies,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
convince  them  that  they  took  a  right  resolution 
when  they  became  our  friends.  And  out  of 
the  whole,  give  a  share  to  the  messenger  that 
is  come  from  Cyaxares,  both  to  himself  and  the 
men  that  are  with  him,  and  exhort  him  to  stay 
with  us,  as  being  my  opinion,  jointly  with 
yours,  that  by  means  of  his  being  better  inform- 
ed of  every  particular  he  may  represent  to 
Cyaxares  a  full  state  of  things :  for  the  Per- 
sians,** said  he,  *<  that  are  with  me,  let  what  re- 
mains over  and  above,  after  you  are  all  well  pro- 
vided for,  be  sufficient ;  for,*'  said  be,  **  we  have 
not  been  brought  up  in  a  nice  delicate  way,  but 
in  a  coarse,  rustic  manner ;  so  that  perhaps  you 
may  laugh  at  us,  if  there  should  happen  to  be 
any  thing  fine  and  magnificent  left  for  our 
share  :  as  I  know  very  well,"  said  he,  "  we 
shall  give  you  a  great  deal  of  laughter  and  di- 
version when  we  are  set  on  horseback ;  and  so 
we  shall  do,  I  believe,"  said  he,  *<  when  we  are 
thrown  from  oflf  our  horses  to  the  ground." 
On  this  they  went  their  ways  to  the  distribu- 
tion, laughing  heartily  at  this  new  body  of 
horse. 

But  he,  calling  the  centurions  to  him,  order- 
ed them  to  take  the  horses,  the  horse-fun liture, 
and  the  men  that,  were  to  take  care  of  them  ; 
and,  after  having  numbered  them,  and  drawn 
lots  by  centuries,  to  take  each  of  them  a  like 
number.  Cyrus  himself  ordered  them  to  make 
proclamation,  that  whatever  slave  there  might 
be,  either  in  the  Assyrian,  Syrian,  or  Arabian 
armies,  whether  he  were  Mede,  Persian,  Bac- 
trian,  Carian,  Cilician,  or  Greek,  or  of  any 
other  country,  forced  to  serve,  that  he  should 
appear.  These  men,  hearing  the  proclamation, 
appeared  joyfully  before  him  in  great  numbers. 
And  he,  having  chosen  from  amongst  them  the 
most  personable  and  sightly  men,  told  them 
that  they  should  now  become  free,  and  bear 
such  arms  as  he  would  give  them.  To  supply 
them  with  all  necessaries,  he  said,  should  be 
his  care ;  and,  bringing  them  Immediately  to 
the  centurions,  he  put  them  under  their  care, 
and  commanded  them  to  give  them  shields  and 
α  smaller  sort  of  swords,  that  being  thus  equip- 
ped  they  might  attend  the  horse ;  that  they 
should  take  all  necessaries  for  these  men  as  well 
as  for  the  Persians  that  were  with  him  ;  that 
they  themselves,  with  their  corslets  and  lances, 
should  always  march  on  horseback ;  and  he  be- 
gan it  himself :  and  that  over  the  foot  of  the 
alike-honoured  they  should,  each  of  them,  out 


of  the  number  of  the  alike-honoured,  appoint  a 
commander  in  his  own  stead.  In  these  affain 
were  these  men  employed. 

VI.  Meanwhile   Gobryas,  an  Assyrian,  aal 
a  man  in  years,  arrived  on  horseback,  attendel 
by  some  cavalry,  consisting  of  his  own  depen* 
dents  ;  and  they  were  all  provided  with  amN 
proper  for  horse.    They  that  had  been  appoinc; 
cd  to  receive  the  arms  bade  them  deliver  thdi 
lances  that  they  might  bum  them,  as  they  hal 
done  others  before ;  but  Gobryas  said  that  hi 
desired  first  to  see  Cyrus.     Then  they  that  a^• 
tended  this   service  left  the  other  horsemeij 
behind,  and  conducted  Gobryas  to  Cyrus ;  and^ 
as  soon  as  he  saw  Cyrus,  he  spoke  thus  :  **  li^ 
sovereign  lord,  I  am  by  birth  an  Assyrian ;  I 
have  a  strong  fortress  in  my  possession,  audi 
have  the  command  of  a  laz^e  territory :  I  fur• 
nished   the   Assyrian  king  with   a  thousaii4| 
horse,  and  was  very  much  his  friend :  but  sine• 
he,  who  was  an  excellent  man,  has  lost  his  lift 
in  the  war  against  you,  and  that  his  son,  who  it 
my  greatest  enemy,  now  possesses  the  govern» 
mcnt,  I  come  and  throw  myself  at  your  feet  ae 
a  supplicant,  and  give  myself  to  you  as  a  servant 
and  as:>istant  in  the  war.     I  beg  you  to  be  my 
revenger :  I  make  you  my  son  as  far  as  it  is  poa» 
sible.     With  respect  to  male  issue,  I  am  child• 
less ;  {or  he,  Ο  sovereign !  that  was  my  only 
one,  an  excellent  youth,  who  loved  and  honour- 
ed me  to  as  great  a  degree  as  son  could  do  to 
make  a  father  happy;  him   did  the   presenl 
king  (the  late  king,  the  father  of  the  present, 
baring  sent  for  my  son,  as  intending  to  give  him 
his  daughter,  and  I  sent  him  away,  proud  that 
1  should  see  my  son  married  to  the  daughter  of 
the  king)  invite  to  hunt  with  him,  as  a  fnend; 
and,  on  a  bear  appearing  in  view,  they  both 
pursued.     The  present  king  having  thrown  his 
javelin,  missed  his  aim.      Ο  that  it  had  not 
liappened  so  !  and  my  son  making  his  throw-* 
unhappy   thing ! — brought    the    bear    to    the 
ground.     He  was  then  enraged,  but  kept  hit 
envy  concealed ;  but  then  again  a  lion  fallii 
in   their  way,  he  again  missed;  and  that 
should  happen  so  to  him  I  do  not  think  at 
wonderful ;  but  my  son  again  hitting  his  mark» ' 
killed  the  lion,  and  said,  *  I  have  twice  thrown 
single  javelins,  and  brought  the  beasts  both 
times  to  the  ground.'     On  this  the  impious 
wretch  contained  his  malice  no  longer,  but, 
snatching  a  lanCe  from  one  of  his  followers, 
struck  it  into  his  breast,  and  took  away  the  life 
of  my  dear  and  only  son !     Then  I,  miserable 
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farooglit  him  awmy  a  oorpte  instead  of  a 
;iooiii ;  and  I,  who  am  of  these  yean,  hori- 
m,  mj  ezoeUent  and  belored  son,  a  youth 
eard^  His  muiderery  as  if  he  had  de- 
id  an  enemy,  has  neyer  yet  appeared  to 
bad  any  remorse ;  nor  has  he,  in  amends 
le  Tile  action,  ever  youchsafed  to  pay  any 
ir  to  him,  who  is  now  under  the  ground. 
ather,  indeed,  had  compsssion,  and  pkdnly 
red  to  join  in  affliction  with  me  at  this 
rtme;   therefore^  had  he  lived,   I  had 

mpfUed  to  you  to  his  prejudice;  for  I 
eeeiTed  a  great  many  instances  of  friend- 
kotn  him»  and  I  served  him.  But  since 
Dvcmment  has  fallen  to  the  murderer  of 
m,  I  can  never  possibly  bear  him  the  least 
will ;  nor  can  he,  1  know  very  well,  ever 
m  me  his  friend;  for  he  knows  how  I 
.  affected  towards  him ;  how  I,  who  lived 
that  joy  and  satisfiu;tion  before,  must  now 

in  this  destitute  condition,  passing  my 
^e  in  sorrow.  If  you  receive  me,  there• 
and  that  I  can  have  hopes  of  obtaining, 
Kir  means,  a  revenge  for  my  dear  son,  I 
think  I  arise  sgain  to  new  life ;  I  shall 
er  be  ashamed  to  Uve,  nor,  if  I  die,  do  I 
:  that  I  shall  end  my  days  with  grief.** 
ins  be  spoke.  And  Cyrus  replied:  <«If 
nake  it  appear,  Oobryas,  that  you  really 
1  that  disposition  towards  us  that  you  ex- 
,  I  receive  you  as  our  supplicant,  and, 
the  help  of  the  gods,  I  promise  to  revenge 
3o  the  murderer.  But  tell  me/*  said  he, 
we  effect  these  things  for  you,  and  allow 
to  bold  your  fortress,  your  territory,  and 
arms,  and  the  power  that  you  had  before, 

service  vrill  you  do  for  us  in  return  for 
i  things  T*  He  then  said :  "  My  fortress 
1  yield  you  for  your  habitation  whenever 
pleaee  ;  the  same  tribute  for  my  territory, 
I  used  to  pay  to  him,  1  will  pay  to  you  ; 
ever  you  shall  make  war  I  will  attend  you 
e  service,  with  the  forces  of  my  territory ; 
I  have  besides»**  said  he,  "  a  maiden 
bter,  that  I  tenderly  love,  just  of  an  age 
uuriage ;  one  that  I  formerly  reckoned  I 
^ht  op  as  a  wife  for  the  person  now  reign- 
but  she  herself  has  now  begged  me,  with 
r  tears  and  sighs,  not  to  give  her  to  the 
lercr  of  her  brother ;  and  I  join  with  her 


in  opinion.  I  here  give  you  leave  to  deal  with 
her  as  I  appear  to  deal  by  you.*'  Then  Cyrus 
said :  "  On  these  terms,**  said  be,  **  with  truth 
and  sincerity  do  I  give  yon  my  right  hand,  and 
accept  of  yours.  Let  the  gods  be  witnesses 
between  us  !**  When  these  things  had  passed, 
be  bade  Gobryas  go,  and  keep  his  arms :  and 
he  asked  him  at  what  distance  his  habitation 
was,  it  being  bis  intention  to  go  thither.  He 
then  said ;  "  If  you  march  to-morrow  morning 
you  may  quarter  with  us  the  next  day.  So 
Gobryas  went  away  and  left  a  guide. 

The  Medes  then  came,  after  having  deliver- 
ed to  the  magi  such  things  as  they  had  said 
were  to  be  chosen  for  the  gods.  And  they 
had  chosen  for  Cyrus  a  most  beautiful  tent ;  a 
Susian  woman,  that  was  said  to  have  been  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  all  Asia ;  and  two 
other  women  that  were  the  finest  singers. 
And  they  chose  the  same  things  over  again 
for  Cyazares.  They  had  fully  supplied  them, 
selves  with  all  such  things  as  they  wanted,  that 
they  might  be  in  want  of  nothing  in  the  course 
of  their  service  in  the  war ;  for  there  were  all 
things  in  great  abundance.  The  Hyrcanians 
took  likewise  whatever  they  wanted :  and  they 
made  Cyazares*  messenger  an  equal  sharer  with 
them.  As  many  tents  as  were  remaining  over 
and  above,  they  gave  to  Cyrus,  that  the  Persi- 
ans might  have  them  ;  the  money,  they  said, 
they  would  divide  as  soon  as  it  was  collected ; 
and  they  divided  it  accordingly.  These  things 
did  these  men  do  and  say  :  but  Cyrus  ordered 
such  men  to  take  and  keep  the  things  that  be. 
longed  to  Cyazares  ss  he  knew  to  be  most  in- 
timate with  him.  **  And  all  that  you  give  me,' 
said  he,  *'  I  accept  with  pleasure  ;  but  he 
among  you,"  said  he,  "  that  is  the  most  in  want 
of  them  shall  have  the  use  of  them."  A  cer- 
tain Mede,  who  was  a  lover  of  music,  then  said, 
**  In  the  evening,  Cyrus,  I  heard  those  singers 
that  you  now  have,  and  I  heard  them  with 
pleasure  :  if  you  would  give  me  one  of  them,  I 
believe  it  will  be  a  greater  pleasiu^  to  me  to 
attend  the  service  of  the  war  than  to  stay  at 
home."  Then  Cyrus  said  :  **  I  give  her  to 
you,  and  I  think  myself  more  obliged  to  you 
for  asking  her  of  me,  than  you  are  to  me  for 
having  her;  so  very  desirous  am  I  to  please 
you  slL"     So  he  then  took  her  away. 
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*  fiwiin.  ιΜΛ  Μβ  ■itoBy  <Mijt<  Tfci  CMmI^  Mk*  ■  frtnd•  «χηηΐιιη  f« 
η  rM  (■  1I|U  kr  tk*  AMTTlMi-Crrw<  an  rf  tt*  Awl  *b1  nr«f•  HI  tk•  «t  sr,  mpnUMa 
at  adnut^  ta  tk•  mU•  of  Bikiloa.— V.  Cjtih  uka•  ttin• 
nl  to  to  rnniUwd  In  tlw  knt  namM^ 
Dt  Dffartr  tkai—ni  Finln  ankvi— IntorrWir  batmn  Cjtant  and  Crm 
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L    CTftcm  then  calliiig  to  Ilim  Anqpes  the 

Mede,  (be  that  had  been  his  compemon  from 

a  boy,  to  whom  he  gave  the  Kediaa  robe,  that 

he  UiBself  pat  off  when  he  left  Astyages,  and 

depaitgd  for  Penia,)  commanded  him  to  keep 

the  woman  and  tent  for  him.     This  woman 

ra  wife  of  Abradatas,  king  of  the  Sosana. 

Aad  when  the  camp  of  the  Aeiyriane  was  taken» 

W  faoshand  waa  not  in  the  camp,  bat  was  gone 

«a  an  embaesy  to  the  king  of  the  Bactrians. 

The  Asayriane  had  sent  him  to  treat  of  an 

•Qianoe  becween  them ;  for  he  happened  to  have 

contracted  a  fnendahip  with  the  king  of  the 

Bactrians.      This  woman  therefore  he  ordered 

Aitspes  to  keep  till  each  time  as  he  took  her 

brmsrff,      Bat  Araspes,  having  received  his 

coDonDd,  asked  him  this  question : 

"  Cyras,**  said  he,  "  have  yoa  seen  this  wo- 
■m  that  you  bid  me  keep?"  **  No,  by  Jove!** 
asd  be,  *«I  have  not"  «  But  I  did,"  said  he, 
*  when  we  chose  her  for  you.  Indeed,  when 
we  first  entered  her  tent  we  did  not  know  her ; 
for  she  was  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  all  her 
women  servants  round  her,  and  was  dressed  in 
the  same  manner  as  her  servants  were;  hot 
vhen  we  looked  around,  being  desirous  to  know 
vhicfa  waa  the  mistress,  she  immediatelj  ap- 
peared to  excel  all  the  others,  though  she  was 
■tdng  with  a  veil  over  her,  and  looking  down 
OB  the  ground.  When  we  bade  her  rise,  she, 
ad  all  the  servants  round  her,  rose.  Here  then 
At  excelled  first  in  stature,  then  in  strength, 
ad  grace,  and  beautiful  shqie,  though  she  was 
«Biding  in  a  dejected  posture,  and  tears  ap- 
peared to  have  fidlen  from  her  eyes,  some  on 
her  clothes,  and  some  at  her  feet.  As  soon  a 
fSbe  eldest  among  us  had  said  to  her,  «  Take 
fourage,  woman;  we  have  heard  that  your  bus- 
faazsd  is  indeed  an  excellent  man,  but  we  now 
Hioose  yoo  out  for  a  man  that,  be  it  known  to 
Tou,  is  not  inferior  to  him,  either  in  person,  in 


onderstanding,  or  in  power :  bat,  a  we  thiaky 
if  there  be  a  man  in  the  world  that  deserves 
admiration,  Cyrus  does,  and  to  him  hencefor- 
ward you  shall  belong."  As  soon  a  the  woaan 
heard  this  she  tore  down  her  robe,  and  set  up 
a  lamentaUe  cry,  and  her  servants  cried  oat  at 
the  same  time  with  her.  On  this  most  part  of 
her  hee  discovered  itself,  and  her  neck  and 
hands  ai^eared•  And  he  it  known  to  yoo» 
Cyrus,"  said  he,  ««that  I,  and  the  rest  that  saw 
her,  all  thought  that  never  yet  was  produced, 
or  born  of  mortals,  such  a  woman,  throogfaout 
an  Asia.  And  by  all  means,"  said  he,  **jom 
likewise  shall  see  her.** 

Then  Cyrus  said :  *<  No,  by  Jove!  not  I; 
and  much  the  less,  if  she  he  such  a  one  a  yoa 
say."  '«Why  so?"  said  the  young  man.  «"Be- 
cause," said  he,  <«  if  on  hearing  now  from  you 
that  she  is  handsome,  I  am  persuaded  to  go  and 
see  her  at  a  time  that  I  have  not  much  leisure, 
I  am  afraid  that  she  will  much  more  easily  per- 
suade me  to  go  and  see  her  again ;  and  after 
that  perhaps  I  may  neglect  what  I  am  to  do^ 
and  sit  gazing  at  her."  The  young  man  then 
laughed,  and  said :  **  And  do  you  think,  Cyrus, 
that  the  beauty  of  a  human  creature  can  neces- 
sitate one  i^gainst  his  will,  to  act  contrary  to 
what  is  best?."  <<  If  this  were  naturally  so," 
he,  **we  should  he  ail  under  the  same  ne- 
ity.  You  see  how  fire  burns  ail  people 
alike;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  it.  But  of 
beauties,  some  inspire  people  with  love,  and 
some  do  not ;  one  lova  one,  and  another  an- 
other ;  for  it  is  a  voluntary  thing,  and  every  one 
lores  those  that  he  pleases.  A  brother  does 
not  fall  in  love  with  a  sister,  but  somebody  else 
does ;  nor  is  a  father  in  love  with  a  daughter, 
but  some  other  perron  is.  Fear  and  the  law 
are  a  sufficient  bar  to  love.  If,  indeed,"  said 
he,  «<  the  law  should  enjoin  that  they  who  did 
not  eat  should  not  be  hungry,  and  that  they  who 
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did  hot  drink  should  not  be  thirsty  ι  that  men 
should  not  be  cold  in  the  winter,  nor  hot  in 
the  summer ;  no  law  in  the  world  could  make 
men  submit  tb  these  decisions,  for  by  nature 
they  are  subject  to  these  things.  But  lo?e  is 
a  voluntary  thing,  and  every  one  loves  those 
that  suit  him,  just  as  he  does  his  clothes  or  his 
shoes."  **  How  comes  it  to  pass  then,"  said 
Cyrus,  <*  if  to  love  be  a  voluntary  thing,  that 
we  cannot  give  it  over  when  we  will  ?  For  I 
have  seen  people,"  said  he,  **  in  tears  for 
grief,  on  account  of  love ;  slaves  to  those  they 
were  in  love  with,  and  yet  thought  slavery  a 
very  great  evil  before  they  were  in  love ;  giv- 
ing away  many  things  that  they  were  never 
the  better  for  parting  with ;  wishing  to  be  rid 
of  love,  as  they  would  of  any  other  distemper, 
and  yet  not  able  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  bound 
down  by  it,  as  by  a  stronger  tie  of  necessity, 
than  if  they  were  bound  in  iron  chains !  they 
give  themselves  up  therefore  to  those  they 
love,  to  serve  them  in  many  odd  and  unaccount- 
able wajrs  :  yet,  with  all  their  sufferings,  they 
never  attempt  making  their  escape,  but  keep 
continual  watch  on  their  loves,  lest  they  should 
escape  from  them." 

The  young  man  to  this  said  :  "  There  are 
people,  indeed,  that  do  these  things ;  but," 
said  he,  "  they  are  miserable  wretches ;  and 
this  I  believe  is  the  reason  why  they  are  al- 
ways wishing  themselves  dead,  as  being 
wretched  and  unhappy ;  and  though  there  are 
ten  thousand  ways  of  parting  with  Ufe,  yet  they 
do  not  part  with  it.  Just  such  wretches  as 
these  are  they  that  attempt  thefts,  and  will  not 
abstain  from  what  belongs  to  others ;  but  when 
they  have  plundered  or  stolen  any  thing,  you 
see,"  said  be,  **  that  you  are  the  first  that  ac- 
cuse the  thief  and  the  plunderer,  as  reckon- 
ing theft  to  be  no  such  fatal  necessary  thing, 
and  you  do  not  pardon,  but  punish  it.  So 
people  that  are  beautiful  do  not  necessitate 
others  to  love  them,  nor  to  covet  what  they 
ought  not;  but  mean  wretched  men  are  im- 
potent, I  know,  in  all  their  passions,  and  then 
they  accuse  love.  Men,  excellent  and  wor- 
thy, though  they  have  inclinations  both  for 
gold,  fine  horses,  and  beautiful  women,  can 
yet  with  ease  abstain  from  any  of  them,  so  as 
not  to  touch  them  contrary  to  right :  J,  there- 
fore," said  he,  "who  have  seen  this  woman, 
and  think  her  very  beautiful,  yet  I  am  here  at- 
tending on  you,  and  I  am  abroad  on  horseback, 
and  in  all  other  respects  I  discharge  my  duty." 


*•  But,  by  Jove  !'  said  Cyrus,  "  perhaps  you 
retired  before  the  time  that  love  naturally  lays 
hold  of  a  man.  It  b  the  nature  of  fire  not 
immediately  to  bum  the  man  that  touches  it, 
and  wood  does  not  immediately  blaze  out ; 
yet  still  I  am  not  willing  either  to  meddle 
with  fire,  or  to  look  at  beautiful  persons ;  nor 
do  I  advise  you,  Araspes,  to  let  your  eyes 
dwell  long  on  beauties,  for  as  fire  bums  those 
that  touch  it,  beauties  catch  bold  of  those  that 
look  at  them,  though  at  a  distance,  and  set 
them  on  fire  with  love." 

«(  Be  easy,"  said  he,  *'  Cyrus ;  though  I  look 
at  her  without  ceasing,  I  will  not  be  so  con- 
quered as  to  do  any  thing  that  I  ought  not." 
<*  you  speak,"  «aid  he,  <*yery  handsomely; 
guard  her,  therefore,"  said  he,  **  as  I  bid  you, 
and  be  careful  of  her ;  for  perhaps  this  woman 
may  be  of  service  to  us  oo  some  occasion  or 
other."  And  having  disooursed  thus  they 
parted. 

The  yoimg  man,  partly  by  seeing  the  woman 
to  be  extremely  beautiful,  and  being  apprized 
of  her  worth  and  goodness,  partly  by  waiting 
on  her,  and  serving  her,  with  intention  to 
please  her,  and  partly  by  his  finding  her  not  to 
be  ungrateful  in  return,  but  that  she  took  care 
by  her  servants  that  all  things  convenient 
should  be  provided  for  him  when  he  came  in, 
and  that  he  should  want  nothing  when  he  was 
ill  •,  by  all  these  means  he  was  made  her  cap- 
tive in  love :  and  perhaps  what  h^pened  to 
him  in  this  case  was  what  need  not  be  wonder- 
ed at 

Thus  were  these  things  transacted. 

But  Cyrus,  designing  that  both  the  Medes 
and  allies  should  stay  with  him  of  their  own 
accord,  summoned  together  all  the  proper  per- 
sons, and  when  they  were  met,  spoke  to  this 
effect;  **  Medes,  and  all  you  that  are  here 
present,  I  know  very  well  that  you  came  with 
me,  not  out  of  any  desire  of  getting  money, 
nor  with  the  thought  of  serving  Cyaxares  by 
it,  but  you  were  willing  to  oblige  me  by  it, 
and,  in  honour  to  me,  you  resolved  to  under- 
take a  march  by  night,  and  to  embark  your- 
selves in  dangers  and  hazards  with  me ;  and  if 
I  am  not  very  unjust,  I  must  acknowledge  my- 
self indebted  to  you  for  these  things.  But  I 
do  not  think  I  am  yet  able  to  make  you  a  due 
return  for  them  :  this  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say.  But  that  I  will  make  you  just  returns  if 
you  stay  with  me ;  this,  be  it  known  to  you, 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  tell  you ;  for  I  should 
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tynk  dial  it  would  look  μ  if  I  and  this  onlj 
to  make  joo  the  more  willing  to  stay  with  me. 
Betead  of  that,  therefore,  I  say  this ;  if  you 
DOW  go  away  in  obedience  to  Cyazares,  yet 
wul  I  endevfoar,  if  I  act  with  succesa,  to  deal 
by  yoo  io  such  a  manner  at  shall  make  yon 
apptaud  me.  For  my  own  part,  I  will  not  go ; 
and  the  Hyieanians,  to  whom  I  have  given 
By  oath  and  my  right  hand,  I  will  atand  by ; 
I  wul  not  be  caught  betraying  them.  And 
fisr  Gofaryaa,  who  delivers  us  up  hie  fortress, 
his  territory,  and  his  whole  force,  I  will  en- 
deavoar  to  bring  it  about  that  he  shall  not  re- 
pent of  hia  journey  to  me ;  and,  what  is  above 
all,  when  the  gods  so  evidently  deliver  all  these 
advantages  into  our  hands,  I  ought  to  rever- 
enee  them,  and  be  aahamed  to  make  a  rash 
retreat  and  abandon  alL  Thus,  therefore," 
said  he,  ^will  I  act;  do  you  as  you  judge 
proper,  and  tell  me  what  your  mind  is.**  Thus 
he  spoke. 

And  he  who  before  had  said  that  he  was 
rdated  to  Cyrus  replied :  **  As  for  me,**  said 
he,  ^  Ο  king !  for  you  I  take  to  be  as  much, 
by  birth  and  nature,  my  king,  as  the  particular 
bee  in  a  hive  is  bom  the  leader  of  the  bees ; 
for  that  one  they  willingly  obey ;  where  that 
not  one  from  thence  departs;  that 
not  one  of  them  b  left  behind,  so 
strong  is  the  affection  they  are  inspired  with 
to  begoiremed  by  it :  and  men  seem  to  me  to  be 
almost  exactly  thus  disposed  tovrards  you ;  for 
when  yon  left  us,  and  went  into  Persia,  what 
Mede,  either  young  or  old,  stayed  behind,  and 
did  not  follow  you,  till  Astyages  made  us 
turn  bndL  ?  When  you  set  out  from  Persia  to 
our  assistance,  we  again  saw  almost  all  your 
Irieods  vidnntarily  following  you;  and  when 
yoQ  were  desirous  to  undertake  the  eJφedition 
hither,  all  the  Medes  willingly  attended  you ; 
md  we  now  stand  so  disposed,  as  that,  with 
yon,  though  we  are  in  an  enemy's  country,  we 
have  coorage,  and  without  you  we  are  afraid 
even  to  go  home.  Let  the  rest  therefore  speak 
for  themselves,  and  declare  what  they  will  do. 
J,  Gyms,  and  they  that  are  under  my  com- 
will  remain  with  you,  and,  comforted 
the  sight  of  you,  and  supplied  by  your 
bounty,  we  will  undergo  any  thing,  and  bear 
it  with  bravery.*' 

On  this  Tigranes  spoke  thus :  '*  Do  not  at 
aD  wonder,'*  said  he,  "  Cyrus,  if  I  am  silent ; 
for  my  soul,"  said  he,  **  is  not  prepared  for  ad- 


vising you,  but  for  executing  what  you  com• 
mand." 

Then  the  Hyrcanian  said  :  '*  For  my  part, 
Ο  Medes  !  if  you  now  go  away,  I  should  say 
it  were  the  pleasure  of  some  deity  not  to  suffer 
you  to  be  highly  fortunate  and  happy ;  for  what 
human  creature  can  determine  for  turning  back 
when  the  enemies  are  flying  ?  or  when  they  de- 
liver their  arms,  would  refuse  to  accept  them  ? 
or  when  they  deliver  up  themselves,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  them,  would  refuse  to  receive 
them  ;  especially  when  we  have  such  a  leader 
as,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  swear  it  to  you  by  all 
the  gods,  is  more  pleased  with  doing  us  good 
than  with  enriching  himself?"  On  this  the 
Medes  all  said  thus :  **  You,  Ο  Cjmis !  have 
led  us  out,  and  do  you,  when  you  think  it  pro- 
per to  retire,  lead  us  back  again  with  you.** 

Cyrus,  having  heard  these  things,  made  this 
prayer :  "  But  do  thou,  greatest  Jove !  I  beg 
thee,  grant  me  to  exceed  in  good  offices  those 
that  pay  me  such  honour  !** 

On  this  he  ordered  the  rest  to  place  their 
guards,  and  attend  to  the  care  of  themselves. 
But  the  Persians  he  ordered  to  take  possession 
of  their  tents ;  the  horsemen  such  as  were  pro- 
per  for  them,  and  the  foot  such  as  were  suffi- 
cient for  the  foot  *,  and  he  ordered  things  to  be 
so  regulated,  that  they  who  were  in  the  tents 
despatching  the  business  there,  should  bring 
all  necessaries  to  the  Pershins  in  their  ranks, 
and  see  that  the  horses  were  taken  care  of,  that 
the  Persians  might  have  no  other  work  to  do 
but  the  business  of  war.  This  day  they  thus 
passed. 

J  I.  And  the  next  morning  when  they  rose 
they  marched  to  join  Gobryas.  Cyrus  march- 
ed on  horseback,  as  did  also  the  Persian  horse- 
men, who  were  about  two  thousand.  They 
who  held  the  shields  and  the  swords  of  these 
men  followed  after  them,  being  equal  to  them 
in  number ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  marched 
in  order  of  battle.  He  ordered  every  one  to 
tell  their  new  servants,  that  whoever  of  them 
should  be  seen  either  behind  the  rear-guard  or 
before  the  front,  or  should  be  caught  on  the 
outside  of  those  that  were  in  their  ranks  on 
either  wing,  should  be  punished.  On  the  se- 
cond day,  towards  the  evening,  they  reached  the 
habitation  of  Gobryas.  They  saw  it  to  be  an 
exceeding  strong  fortress,  and  that  all  things 
were  provided  upon  the  walls  proper  for  a  vigo- 
rous defence  ;  and  they  saw  abundance  of  oxen 
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and  sheep  brought  under  the  fortificatioiii.  Go- 
bryaa  then,  sending  to  Cyrus,  bsde  him  ride 
round,  and  see  where  the  access  was  most  easj, 
and  send  in  to  him  some  of  those  that  he  con- 
fided in,  who,  having  seen  how  things  stood 
within,  might  give  him  an  account  of  them.  So 
Cyrus,  desiring  in  reality  to  see  if  the  fortress 
might  be  taken  on  any  side,  or  whether  Gdbry- 
as  might  be  discovered  to  be  fidse,  rode  round 
on  every  side,  but  saw  every  part  too  strong  to 
be  approached.  They  that  Cyrus  sent  in  to 
Grobryas  brought  him  an  account,  that  there 
was  such  plenty  of  all  good  things  within  as 
could  not,  as  they  thought,  even  in  the  age  of 
a  man,  come  to  fidl  the  people  that  were  there. 
Cyrus  was  under  concern  about  what  all  this 
might  mean.  But  Gobryas  himself  came  out 
to  him,  and  brought  out  idl  his  men ;  some  car- 
rying wine,  some  meal,  and  others  driving  oxen, 
sheep,  hogs,  and  goats,  and  of  every  thing  that 
wa^  eatable ;  they  brought  sufficient  to  furnish 
a  handsome  supper  for  the  whole  army  that  was 
with  Cyrus.  They  that  were  appointed  to  this 
service  made  distribution  of  all  these  things, 
and  they  all  supped.  But  Gobryas,  when  all 
his  men  were  come  out,  bade  Cyrus  enter  in 
the  manner  that  he  thought  the  most  safe.  Cy- 
rus therefore,  sending  in  before  certain  people 
to  view  and  search  into  things,  and  a  force  with 
them,  then  entered  himself;  and  when  he  was 
got  in,  keeping  the  gates  open,  he  summoned 
all  his  friends  and  the  commanders  that  had  at- 
tended him :  and  when  they  were  come  in,  Go» 
bryas,  producing  cups  of  gold,  and  vessels  of 
various  kinds,  all  manner  of  furniture  and  ap- 
parel, daricks  without  number,  and  magnificent 
things  of  all  kinds ;  and  at  last  bringing  out  his 
daughter  (who  was  astonishingly  beautiful  and 
tall,  but  in  affliction  on  the  dt^th  of  her  bro- 
ther), spoke  thus : 

'*  Cyrus,  all  these  treasures  I  give  you,  and 
this  daughter  of  mine  I  intrust  you  veith  to  dis- 
pose of  as  you  think  fit :  but  we  are  both  of  us 
your  supplicants  :  I,  before,  that  you  would  be 
the  revenger  of  my  son ;  and  she,  now,  that 
you  would  be  the  revenger  of  her  brother." 

Cyrus  to  this  said  :  "  I  promised  you,  then, 
that,  if  you  were  not  false  to  us,  I  would  re- 
venge you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power;  and 
now  that  I  find  you  true  to  us,  I  am  under  the 
obligation  of  that  promise.  And  I  now  pro- 
mise her,  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  to  perform 
it.  These  treasures,"  said  he,  **  I  accept,  but 
give  them  to  this  your  daughter,  and  to  the 


man  that  shall  marry  her.  But  I  igo  od 
with  one  present  firom  you,  that  I  could  not 
go  off  with  more  pleasure  with  the  treasures  of 
Babylon,  where  there  are  abundance ;  nor  evea 
with  those  of  the  whole  world,  were  they  to  be 
exchanged  for  this  that  you  have  now  presented 
me  with." 

Gobryas,  wondering  what  it  should  be,  and 
suspecting  that  he  meant  his  daughter,  aaked 
him  thus :«  Ο  Cyrus  r  said  he,  •«  what  is  it  r 

Then  Cyrus  replied  :  *<  Grobryas,"  said  he^- 
*'  it  is  this.     I  believe  there  may  be  abundance 
of  men  that  would  not  be  guilty  either  of  im- 
piety, injustice,  or  £EUsehood ;  and  yet,  because 
nobody  will  Uaow  either  treasures,  or  power» 
or  strong  fortresses,  or  lovely  children  in  their 
way,  die  before  it  comes  to  appear  what  thcj 
were.     But  you,  by  haying  now  put  into  my  -, 
hands  both  strong  fortreasea,  and  riches  of  all   r 
kinds,  your  whole  force,  and  your  daughter,  wIm»   . 
is  so  valuable  a  possession,  have  made  mo  Η 
clearly  appear  to  all  men  to  be  one  that  wowld  « 
neither  be  guilty  of  impiety  towards  friends  that  ' 
receive  and  entertain  me,  nor  of  injustice  for  ', 
the  sake  of  treasure,  nor  willingly  fidse  to  faitk  ' 
in  compacts.    This  therefore,  be  you  assured,  I 
will  not  forget,  while  I  am  a  just  man,  and  whilt  * 
as  such  I  receive  the  applause  of  men,  but  I  wiB  ^ 
endeavour  to  make  you  returns  of  honour  in  aB 
things  great  and  noble  :  and  do  not  be  afiraid  of 
wanting  a  husband  for  your  daughter,  and  sudi. 
a  one  as  shall  be  worthy  of  her;  for  I  haw 
many  excellent  friends,  and,  amongst  them, 
whoever  it  is  that  marries  her,  whether  he  wfll 
have  either  as  much  treasure  as  you  have  giveOy 
or  a  great  deal  more,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  bat 
be  assured  that  there  are  some  of  them  who,  for 
all  the  treasures  you  have  bestowed,  do  not  on 
that  account  esteem  you  one  jot  the  more.  But 
they  are  at  this  time  my  rivals ;  they  supplicate 
all  the  gods  that  they  may  have  an  opportuidty 
of  showing  themselves  that  they  are  not  less| 
faithful  to  their  friends  than  I  am  :  that,  while  ' 
alive,  they  will  never  yield  to  their  enemies, 
unless  some  god  should  blast  their  endeavours  ; 
and  that  for  virtue  and  good  reputation,  they 
would  not  accept  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  Syu 
rians  and  Assyrians  added  to  yours.     Suob 
men,  be  you  assured,  are  sitting  here." 

€k>brya8,  smiling  at  this—"  By  the  gods  !** 
said  he,  *'  Cjrrus,  pray  show  me  where  these 
men  are,  that  I  may  beg  one  of  them  of  you  to 
be  my  son.'*  '*  Do  not  trouble  yourself,"  said 
he  •  *'  it  will  not  be  at  all  necessary  for  you  to 
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ia^nxe  tluit  of  me.  If  yon  will  Imt  attend  us, 
JOB  joucMlf  will  be  able  to  show  tbem  every 
one  to  any  body  eUe." 

And  haying  said  thie,  he  took  Oobryas  by 
the  right  band,  rote,  went  oat,  and  brought  out 
lU  that  were  with  him ;  and  though  Gobryas 
repeatedly  denied  him  to  take  hie  supper  with- 
in» yet  he  would  not  do  it,  but  tupped  in  the 
cunp^  and  took  Gobryas  to  sup  with  him.  Af- 
ter be  had  kid  himself  down  on  a  mattress,  he 
Mkedhini  thus:  **  Tell  me,"  said  he,  «  Gobry- 
ss^  whether  do  yoo  think  that  you,  or  we  here, 
hmwB  the  greatest  plenty  of  iiimituie  for 
conehei  ?^  He  replied :  **  By  Jore !  I  know 
voy  well  that  yon  have  the  furniture  of  this 
kinl  in  greatest  abundance,  and  couches  too  in 
pcater  Bomber :  and  then  your  hatatations  are 
much  larger  than  mine ;  for  you  have  heaven 
lad  earth  for  a  habitation,  and  couches  you  have 
as  many  aa  there  are  places  on  the  earth  to  lie 
OB :  and  lor  their  furniture,  you  do  not  only 
tkiak  that  yoa  have  as  much  of  it  as  there  grows 
I  of  wool  on  the  backs  of  sheep,  but  as  much  as 
there  ia  of  stubble  and  brushwood  that  the 
BMwntaiBa  and  plains  produce.'* 

Bat  Gobryas  then  supping  with  him  for  the 
first  timcy  and  observing  the  coarseness  of  the 
Beats  that  were  set  before  them,  thought  that 
they  themselves  lived  in  a  much  nobler  man- 
ner than  these  people.  But  he  afterwards  con- 
sidered their  great  temperance ;  for  no  disci- 
plined  Persian  ever  appeared  struck  with  any 
fort  of  meats  or  drink,  either  by  eageniess  in 
his  eyes,  or  by  greediness,  or  by  any  such  in- 
teoseness  of  mind,  as  not  to  give  the  same  at- 
tention to  things  as  if  he  were  not  taken  up  in 
eating ;  but  as  good  horsemen,  by  keeping  them- 
selves easy  and  undisturbed  on  horseback,  are 
able  at  the  same  time  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to 
speak  what  is  proper ;  so  they  think,  that  while 
they  are  at  their  food,  they  ought  to  appear  dis- 
creet and  temperate ;  and  to  be  much  moved 
with  any  sort  of  meat  or  drink,  they  take  to  be 
selfish  and  brutaL  He  considered  likewise 
their  manner  of  converse,  in  asking  each  other 
SQdi  questions  as  were  more  agreeable  to  be 
aiiked  than  not  *,  in  jesting  with  each  other  in 
soch  a  manner  as  was  more  pleasing  than  if  let 
alooe ;  and  of  their  sporting  with  each  other, 
but  so  as  to  keep  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
being  abusive,  or  from  doing  any  thing  indecent 
and  ugly,  and  from  giving  one  another  offence. 
But  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  above  all  was, 
that   men  engaged  in  military  service  should 


think  that  none  of  thoee  engaged  in  the  same 
dangers  should  be  served  with  greater  plenty 
than  others ;  but  they  reckoned  it  their  noblest 
feast  to  provide  in  the  best  manner  for  those 
that  were  to  be  their  fellow-combatants.  And 
when  Grobryas  rose  up  to  go  to  his  house,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said : 

^  It  is  no  longer  a  wonder  to  roe,  Cyrus,  that 
we  possess'  these  fine  vessels,  gold,  and  ricn 
habits,  in  greater  abundance  than  you  do,  and 
that  we  are  much  less  deserving  than  you  are ; 
for  we  do  our  endeavours  to  obtain  as  many  of 
these  things  as  we  can,  and  your  endeavours 
are  to  make  yourselves  the  most  excellent 
men•**  Thus  he  spoke ;  and  Cyrus  said : 
^  Take  care,  Gobryas,  to  attend  in  the  mom- 
ing  with  your  horse,  ready  in  arms,  that  we 
may  see  your  force,  and  at  the  same  time,  that 
jrou  may  conduct  us  through  your  territory,  that 
we  may  know  what  we  are  to  reckon  belonging 
to  our  friends,  and  what  to  our  enemies.*' 

And  having  thus  discoursed,  they  parted, 
each  retiring  to  his  proper  business. 

When  day  came,  Grobryas  attended  with  his 
horse,  and  led  them  the  way.  But  Cyrus,  as 
became  a  commander,  Mras  not  only  attentive 
to  his  present  march,  but  as  he  advanced,  con- 
sidered whether  it  vna  in  his  power,  by  any 
means,  to  distress  and  weaken  the  enemy,  and 
to  strengthen  themselves.  Calling,  therefore, 
the  Hyrcanian  and  Gobryas  to  him,  for  he  judg- 
ed that  these  understood  best  the  things  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  informed  of 
— "  My  friends,"  said  he,  '*  I  do  not  think  that 
J  am  in  the  wrong,  when  I  consult  with  you  on 
the  subject  of  this  war,  as  with  men  that  are 
faithful  and  true;  for  I  find  that  it  is  more 
your  business  than  mine  to  take  care  that  the 
Assyrian  do  not  get  the  better  of  us :  1,  per- 
haps, though  I  fail  in  my  undertaking  here,  may 
yet  have  a  farther  resource ;  but  if  he  get  the 
better,  I  see  that  all  is  lost  for  you.  lie  is,  in- 
deed, my  enemy,  but  not  out  of  any  hatred  he 
bears  me,  but  because  he  thinks  it  a  damage 
to  himself  that  we  should  be  considerable,  and 
this  was  the  reason  he  made  war  on  us.  But 
you  he  hates,  and  by  you  he  thinks  himself  un- 
justly dealt  with.*'  To  this  they  both  answer- 
ed :  **  That  he  should  proceed  as  he  intended, 
and  as  concluding  that  they  were  convinced  of 
what  he  said,  and  under  the  greatest  care  and 
concern  for  the  turn  that  the  present  state  of 
their  affairs  might  take."  Here  then  he  thus 
begun :  **  Tell  me,"  said  he,  does  the  Assyrian 
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tbbk  that  you  are  the  only  people  at  enmity 
with  him  ?  or  do  you  know  any  body  else  that 
is  his  enemy?**  «  Yes,  by  Jove!"  eaid  the 
Hyrcanian,  **  the  Cadusians  are  his  enemies  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  are  a  strong  and  numer. 
ous  people :  the  Sacians  too,  that  are  our  bor- 
derers, and  who  have  undergone  a  great  many 
hardships  under  the  Assyrian,  for  he  endea- 
voured to  subdue  them  as  he  did  us.*'  "  Do 
not  you  think,  therefore,'  said  he,  **  that  they 
would  both,  with  pleasure,  fall  on  the  Assy- 
rian, in  conjunction  with  us  ?**  **  With  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,**  said  they,  '<  if  they  could 
join  us.**  What  is  there  then  between,**  said 
he,  "  to  hinder  our  joining  ?**  "  The  Assy- 
rians," said  they  *,  *'  the  very  nation  that  you  are 
now  marching  through.** 

After  Cyrus  had  heard  this— «  Well,  Go- 
bryas,**  said  he,  "  do  you  not  charge  this  young 
man  that  is  now  established  as  king  with  great 
pride  and  insolence  of  temper?**  "  Yes,**  said 
Gobryas,  "  for  I  have  suffered  by  him  accord- 
ingly.'* **  And  has  he  then,** said  Cyrus,  "been 
so  only  to  you  ?  or  has  he  been  so  to  others 
besides  ?**  "  By  Jove !"  said  Gobr>'a8,  "  to 
many  others.  But  what  need  I  mention  the 
WTongs  he  has  done  to  the  inconsiderable? 
There  is  one  man  abundantly  more  powerful 
than  myself,  on  whose  son,  being  his  compan- 
ion, as  mine  was,  and  drinking  with  him  at  his 
own  house,  he  inflicted  a  most  serious  injury ; 
because,  as  some  say,  his  courtesan  had  com- 
mended him  as  a  handsome  man,  and  pronounc- 
ed that  woman  happy  who  was  to  be  his  wife. 
But,  as  he  himself  now  says,  it  was  because  he 
had  made  advances  to  his  courtesan.  This 
man,  however,  since  the  death  of  his  fiither, 
holds  that  government**  **  Do  you  not  think, 
therefore,**  said  he,  **  that  this  man  would  see 
us  with  pleasure  if  he  thought  we  would  sup- 
port him  ?**  "  I  know  it  very  well,"  said  Gro- 
bryas  :  "  but  to  come  at  the  sight  of  him,  Cy- 
rus, is  a  difficult  matter.**  «  How  so  ?**  said 
Cyrus.  **  Because  if  any  one  has  a  mind  to 
join  him,  one  must  pass  by  Babylon  itself.'* 
**  And  what  difficulty  then  is  there  in  this  ?*' 
«*  The  difficulty,  by  Jove !"  said  Gobryas,  « is, 
that  the  forces  that  belong  to  that  place  alone, 
I  know  to  be  much  greater  than  those  you  have 
at  present  with  you ;  and  be  assured  that  the 
Assyrians  are  now  less  forward  than  before  to 
bring  you  arms  and  horses;  for  this  reason, 
that  your  force  appears  to  be  but  little  to  those 
that  have  had  a  view  of  it ;  and  the  discourse 


of  this  has  been  already  much  spread  abroad 
among  them.  So  it  seems  to  me,**  said  he,  "  to 
be  best  for  us  to  be  on  our  guard,  and  cautiooi 
to  our  march•** 

Cyrus  hearing  this  from  Gobryas,  spoke  to 
him  in  this  manner : 

**  In  my  opinion,  Grobryas,  you  say  very  well 
when  you  bid  us  take  the  safest  course  we  can 
with  respect  to  our  march :  and  therefore,  oa 
consideration,  I  am  not  able  to  find  that  any 
other  march  is  safer  for  us  than  that  to  Babyw 
Ion  itself,  if  the  principal  strength  of  the  enemy 
lies  there ;  for  you  say  they  are  very  numerous; 
and,  if  they  are  in  spirit,  then  I  say  they  will 
be  terrible  to  us.  By  not  seeing  us  therefore, 
and  by  imagining  that  it  is  our  fear  of  them  that 
keeps  us  from  appearing ;  be  assured,**  said  he^ 
"  that  they  will  be  released  from  the  fear  that 
has  been  on  them ;  courage  will  spring  up  ia 
its  stead,  and  a  courage  that  will  be  so  muck 
the  greater,  as  they  are  the  longer  without  see• 
ing  us.  If  we  march  instantly  up  to  them,  we 
shall  find  many  of  them  lamenting  for  those 
that  we  have  killed,  many  still  bound  up  by  rea. 
son  of  the  wounds  they  received  from  our 
people,  and  all  of  them  still  well  remembering 
the  boldness  of  this  army  as  well  as  their  own 
misfortune  and  flight  And  be  assured,  Gobry- 
as, of  this  besides,  that  a  multitude,  when  they 
are  in  spirit,  raise  in  themselves  such  a  courage 
as  nothing  can  withstand ;  but  when  they  are 
in  fear,  they  bring  on  themselves  such  a  terror 
as  is  the  greater,  and  strikes  on  them  so  mud 
the  more  as  they  are  the  more  in  number :  for 
it  falls  on  them,  increased  by  numerous  stories 
of  misfortune,  and  gathers  to  a  head  from  many 
unhappy  circumstances,  and  from  multitudes 
of  dejected  and  astonished  looks.  So  that  it 
grows  to  such  a  height,  that  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter either  to  suppress  it  by  any  discourse,  or  to 
raise  a  spirit  by  leading  to  the  enemy,  or  to 
nurse  up  a  courage  by  retreating ;  but  the  more 
you  exhort  them  to  confidence,  they  imagine 
themselves  to  be  in  so  much  the  more  danger- 
ous circumstances.  And  now  let  us  examine 
strictly  into  this  particular  farther.  And  in- 
deed if  victories  from  hencefon^urd  are  acts  to 
be  performed  only  by  that  party  that  can  reckon 
the  greatest  numbers,  you  are  in  the  right  to 
fear  for  us,  and  we  are  in  reality  in  dangerous 
circumstances.  But  if  engagements,  as  here- 
tofore they  have  been,  are  still  decided  by  good 
combatants,  you  will  not  be  at  all  in  the  wrong 
to  be  of  good  heart ;  for  with  the  help  of  the 
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gods,  jrou  will  find  more  amongst  ns  tbat  are  J 
forward  to  engage  than  amongst  them.  And 
that  you  may  be  still  more  in  spirit,  consider  ι 
this :  that  the  enemies  are  at  this  time  much 
weaker  than  they  were  before  they  were  beat- 
CB  by  usy  and  still  weaker  than  when  they  fled 
firom  OS ;  but  we  are  more  in  rigour  since  we 
hare  been  TictorioiiSy  and  stronger  since  you 
have  joiiied  ns:  for  do  not  still  think  con- 
teaiptuooaly  of  your  people,  now  that  they  are 
with  us  ;  for  be  assured,  Gobryas,  that  they 
that  attend  the  Tictorious,  follow  with  confi- 
deaee:  nor  let  this  escape  your  notice,'*  said  be, 
'that  die  enemy  is  now  at  full  liberty  to  see 
ns ;  but  we  cannot,  by  any  means,  make  our 
sppearance  with  greater  terror  to  them  than  by 
our  marching  up  to  them^  As  this  therefore 
is  my  fixed  opinion,  do  yon  lead  us  directly  the 
wsy  to  Babykm." 

IIL  So  marehing  on,  they  reached  the  boun- 
dsries  of  Gobryas'  territory  on  the  fourth  day. 
*  When  he  had  got  into  the  enemy's  country,  he 
to<^  the  foot  to  himself,  and  as  many  of  the 
hone  aa  he  thought  proper,  and  formed  them. 
The  rest  of  the  horse  he  sent  out  on  excur- 
mns :  he  ordered  them  to  kill  those  that  were 
in  arms»  bot  to  bring  the  rest  to  him,  together 
widi  whaterer  sheep  or  cattle  they  should  take. 
He  ordered  out  the  Persians  likewise  on  this 
service  with  the  others ;  and  many  of  them  re- 
turned, after  having  got  falls  from  their  horses ; 
but  many  of  them  brought  off  considerable 
booty.  When  the  booty  arrived,  and  that  he 
bad  called  together  the  commanders  of  the 
Medes  and  Hyrcanians,  together  with  the 
alike-honoured,  he  spoke  thus  : 

•*  Gobryas,  my  friends,  has  entertained  us  all 
with  good  things  in  great  abundance :  there- 
fore,** said  he,  "  after  having  taken  out  what  is 
due  to  the  gods,  and  what  will  be  sufiScient  for 
the  army,  if  we  should  give  the  remainder  of 
the  booty  to  him,  we  should  do  a  handsome 
thing,  by  nudcing  it  immediately  appear  tbat 
we  endeavour  in  benefits  to  exceed  our  bene- 
factors.** 

When  they  had  heard  this  they  all  commend- 
ed and  applauded  it ;  and  one  of  them  spoke 
thus  ;  "  This  we  will  do,  Cynis,**  said  he,  «  by 
all  means  ;  for  I  believe  that  Gobryas  took  us 
for  beggarly  people,  because  we  came  not  with 
daricks  in  abundance,  and  do  not  drink  out  of 
golden  cups;  but  if  we  do  this  that  you  pro- 
pose, he  may  then  understand  that  it  is  possi- 
ble  to  be  generous,  even  without  gold.     Go, 


then,"  said  he,  "and  having  delivered  to  the 
magi  what  is  due  to  the  gods,  and  taken  what 
is  sufficient  for  the  army,  call  Gobryas,  and 
give  him  the  remainder.*' 

So  these  men,  having  taken  as  much  as  was 
proper,  gave  the  rest  to  Gobryas.  On  this  he 
marched  on  to  Babylon  itself,  making  the  same 
disposition  as  when  he  fought:  and  the  As- 
syrians declining  to  come  out  against  him,  Cy- 
rus commanded  Gobryas  to  ride  on  before,  and 
to  declare  tbat  if  the  king  were  willing  to  come 
out  and  fight  for  his  territory,  he  would  fight 
him ;  but  if  he  would  not  defend  his  territory, 
that  then  of  necessity  he  was  to  submit  to  his 
conquerors.  Grobryas,  riding  on  as  fiir  as  it 
was  safe,  notified  these  things.  And  the  other 
sent  out  one  to  return  him  an  answer  in  this 
manner : 

<<  Gobryas,  your  sovereign  says  to  you  thus  : 
that  I  have  killed  your  son,  I  do  not  repent ; 
but  I  repent  that  I  have  not  killed  you  like- 
wise !  If  3rou  would  fight,  come  hither  on  the 
thirtieth  day  from  hence :  we  are  at  this  time 
not  at  leisure,  for  we  are  yet  employed  in  our 
preparations.** 

Then  Gobryas  said  :  *<  May  tbat  repentance 
never  quit  you !  for  it  is  plain  I  am  a  torment 
to  you,  firom  the  moment  that  this  repentance 
takes  place." 

Gobryas  brought  back  the  message  from  the 
Assyrian  ;  and  Cyrus  having  heard  it,  drew  off 
the  army  ;  and  calling  Gobryas  to  him — "  Tell 
me,"  said  he,  "  did  you  not  say  that  you  thought 
a  certain  person  who  had  been  seriously  injured 
by  the  Assyrian  would  take  part  with  us  ?"  **  I 
think  I  know  it  very  well,"  said  he  •,  "  for  he 
and  I  have  often  conferred  together  with  great 
freedom."     "  When  you  think  it  proper  there- 
fore do  you  go  to  him  ;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
you  must  manage  so  as  to  know  what  he  says 
on  the  subject ;  and  when  you  have  conferred 
with  him,  if  you  find  him  inclined  to  be  our 
friend,  you  must  then  contrive  that  his  friend- 
ship for  us  may  be  kept  concealed ;  for  no  one 
can  by  any  other  means  do  greater  service  to 
his  friends  in  war,  than  by  appearing  to  be  their 
enemy;   nor  can  he  by  any  other  means  do 
greater  mischief  to  his  enemy  than  by  appear- 
ing to  be  their  friend.*'     •*  I  know  indeed,** 
said  Gobryas,  "  that  Gadatas  would  pay  any 
price  to  do  some  considerable  mischief  to  the 
Assyrian  king:    but  then  we  must  consider 
what  it  is  that  he  can  do."     "  Teli  me,  then,'* 
sfud   Cyrus,  «*that  fortress  that  lies  on  the 
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frontiers  of  this  country,  and  that  you  say  was 
built  as  a  barrier  and  defence  to  it,  in  war 
against  the  Hjrrcanians  and  Sadans ;  do  you 
think,**  said  he,  *<  that  the  commander  of  it 
would  admit  Gradatas  into  it  if  he  came  thither 
with  his  forces  ?"  «  Certainly,**  said  Gobryas, 
**  if  he  came  unsuspected  as  he  now  is.*' 
«  Therefore,**  said  he,  **  he  would  stand  the 
clearest  from  all  suspicion,  if  I  should  fidl  on 
the  places  that  are  in  his  possession,  as  intend- 
ing to  make  myself  master  of  them,  and  he 
should  act  with  his  forces  against  me;  if  I 
should  take  something  of  his,  and  he  on  the 
other  side  should  take  either  some  others  of 
our  people,  or  some  of  those  messengers  that  I 
send  to  such  people  as  you  say  are  enemies  to 
the  Assyrian ;  and  if  the  people  so  taken  de- 
clare that  they  were  going  to  get  forces,  and  to 
fetch  ladders  for  the  attack  of  the  fortress ;  and 
if  Gadatas  then  pretend,  that  on  hearing  these 
things,  he  attended  him  with  intention  to  give 
him  an  account  of  them ** 

Then  Gobryas  said,  <<  If  these  things  are 
thus  transacted,  I  know  very  well  that  he 
would  admit  him,  and  would  beg  him  to  stay 
till  you  were  gone.**  **  And  then,**  said  Cyrus, 
**  if  he  were  once  got  in,  could  he  not  give  up 
the  fortress  into  our  hands  ?**  **  Very  pro- 
bably,** said  Gobryas,  "  if  he  prepared  matters 
within,  and  jrou  brought  a  considerable  strength 
on  them  from  without."  **  Go,  then,**  said  he, 
*'  and  after  you  have  given  him  yoiur  instruc- 
tions and  accomplished  these  matters,  endea- 
vour to  be  here  with  us  again:  but  as  for 
his  securities  of  oiur  keeping  faith  with  him,  I 
desire  you  would  neither  mention  nor  intimate 
to  him  any  greater  than  those  that  you  yourself 
received  from  us.** 

On  this  Gobryas  went  his  way.  Gadatas 
seeing  him,  with  great  pleasure  consented  in 
every  thing,  and  settied  with  him  the  things 
that  were  proper  to  be  done. 

And  when  Gobryas  brought  back  an  account 
that  the  whole  business  of  his  errand  was  firm- 
ly settled  and  agreed  with  Gadatas,  then  the 
next  day  Cyrus  fell  on  him.  He  defended  him- 
self against  the  attack :  the  place  that  CyruB 
took  was  that  that  Gkidatas  had  appointed :  of 
the  messengers  that  Cyrus  sent,  directing  them 
beforehand  which  way  they  should  go,  some 
Gadatas  suffered  to  escape,  that  they  might 
bring  forces  and  fetch  ladders ;  but  those  that 
he  took  he  put  to  the  torture  before  a  great 
many  people;  and  when  he  had  heard  what 


they  declared  to  be  the  business  they  went 
about,  he  immediately  prepared  all  things,  anc 
marched  in  the  night,  as  intending  to  go  an^ 
give  an  ocount  of  it;  to  conclude,  he  wai 
trusted,  and  he  entered  the  fortress  as  an  a» 
sistant  in  defence  of  it :  for  a  while  he  concur• 
red  with  the  governor  in  all  preparations  as  fiu 
as  he  was  able ;  but  when  Cyrus  came  op  Ih 
seised  the  foftiess,  making  the  prisoners  he  hai 
taken  firom  Cyrus  his  assistants  in  the  work. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  Gadatas,  hav. 
ing  settied  matters  within,  came  out  immedi 
ately  to  Cjrrua,  and  having  paid  him  his  ador» 
tion  in  the  accustomed  manner,  he  said  ; 
"  Happiness,  Ο  Cyrus,  and  joy  to  you  !**  **i 
have  it,**  said  he,  **  already ;  for,  with  the  helf 
of  the  gods,  you  not  only  bespeak  joy  to  me^ 
but  you  oblige  me  to  rejoice :  for  be  assured," 
said  he,  "  I  take  it  to  be  a  thing  of  great  im• 
portance  to  leave  this  place  to  my  friends  and 
allies  in  these  parts.  Your  having  of  children, 
Gadatas,  is  what  the  Assyrian,  it  seems,  hai 
rendered  hopeless ;  but  the  powrer  of  acquiring 
friends  he  has  not  deprived  you  of;  and  be  as* 
sured  that,  by  this  action,  you  have  made 
friends  of  us,  who  will  endeavour,  if  we  an 
able,  to  be  as  good  supporters  to  you  as  if  you 
had  sons  or  posterity.**     Thus  he  spoke. 

On  this  the  Hyrcanian,  who  had  just  got 
notice  of  what  had  h^pened,  ran  to  Cyrus,  and 
taking  him  by  the  right  hand,  said ;  **  Ο  how 
great  a  blessing,  Cyrus,  are  you  to  yom 
friends !  what  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  thanks 
do  you  bring  me  under  to  the  gods,  for  having 
united  me  to  you  !**  <'  Go  then,  presentiy," 
said  Cyrus,  "  and  take  possession  of  the  place 
you  are  so  pleased  with  me  for,  and  dispose  of 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  it  may  be  of  most  ad- 
vantage to  your  own  nation  and  to  our  other 
allies ;  but  chiefly,**  said  he,  « to  Gadatas,  here, 
who  has  taken  it,  and  delivered  it  up  to  us.*" 
<<  Therefore,**  said  the  Hyrcanian,  «  when  the 
Cadusians,  the  Sadans,  and  my  countrymen 
are  come,  shall  we  call  in  this  man  too,  that  all 
we  who  are  concerned  may  consult  in  commoa 
how  we  may  make  use  of  this  fortress  to  the 
best  advantage?"  Cyrus  applauded  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  when  all  that  were  concerned  in  the 
affidr  of  this  fortress  were  met,  they  jointiy  de- 
termined that  it  should  be  kept  by  Uioee  who 
had  an  advantage  by  its  being  in  their  interest^ 
that  it  might  be  a  bulwark  and  defence  to  them, 
and  their  rampart  against  the  Assyrians.  When 
thb  was  done  the  Cadusians  ei^ji^ged  with 
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BQch  more  readiness  and  zeal  in  the  service, 
as  did  likewise  the  Sarians  and  Hyrcanians; 
and  from  that  time  there  was  formed  an  army 
of  Cadusians,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand 
shield-meiiy  and  four  thousand  horse ;  of  Sa- 
ao  army  consisting  of  ten  thousand  bow- 
on  foot,  and  two  thousand  on  horseback. 
The  Hyrcanians  sent  out  all  the  foot  that  they 
wen  able,  sod  filled  up  their  horse  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand ;  for  most  of  their  horse 
were  at  first  left  behind,  because  the  Cadusians 
end  Sarians  were  enemies  to  the  Assyrians. 
And  all  the  time  that  Cyrus  lay  employed 
about  the  regulating  this  fortress,  many  of  the 
Assyrians  in  those  parts  brought  horses,  and 
many  broagkt  arms,  being  afraid  of  all  their 


On  this  Gadatas  comes  to  Cyrus,  and  tells 
him  that  there  were  messengers  arrived,  who 
told  him  that  the  Assyrian,  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed  in  the  affair  of  the 
fortress,  was  extremely  incensed,  and  made 
preparations  to  fall  on  his  territory.  **  Tbere- 
ibre,  Cyms,  if  you  would  dismiss  me,  I  would 
endeavour  to  save  my  places  of  strength :  of 
the  rest  I  make  less  account"  Then  Cyrus 
laid :  **  If  you  set  out  now,  when  shall  you  be 
at  home  ?**  And  Gadatas  said  :  *'  I  sbull  sup 
in  my  own  territory  the  third  day.**  '*  And  do 
you  think,"  sud  he,  **  that  you  will  find  the 
Assyrian  abeady  there  ?"  "  I  know  very  well,** 
said  he,  **  that  I  shall ;  for  be  will  make  so 
much  the  more  baste,  as  he  thinks  you  to  be  at 
the  greater  distance.'*  *'  And  in  bow  many 
days,"  said  Cyrus,  "  might  I  get  thither  M'ith 
the  army  ?**  To  this  Gadatas  said  :  *'  Ο  my 
sovereign !  you  have  a  very  great  army,  and 
you  would  not  be  able  to  reach  my  habitation 
in  leas  than  six  or  seven  days.*'  "  Do  you 
then,"  said  Cyrus,  *'  go  your  way  as  soon  as 
Tou  can,  and  I  wiU  march  with  all  possible 
despatch." 

Gadatas  then  went  his  way,  and  C>tus  cal- 
led together  all  the  commanders  of  bis  allies  ; 
and  he  seemed  now  to  have  a  great  many,  and 
full  of  courage  ;  and  in  their  presence  he  6]>oke 
to  this  effect :  "  Friends  and  allies  !  Gadatas 
has  performed  such  things  as  we  all  judge  to  be 
of  very  great  value  to  us,  and  this  before  he 
has  received  the  least  advantage  whatever  at 
our  hands.  It  is  reported  that  the  A!<s)Tian  is 
now  fallen  on  his  territory  with  design,  it  is 
evident,  both  to  be  revenged  of  him,  bt'catise  he 
thinks  himself  to  have  been  highly  injured  by 


him,  and  perhaps  he  considers  withal  that  if 
they  that  revolt  to  us  receive  no  hurt  or  damage 
from  him,  and  if  they  that  take  part  with  him 
are  destroyed  by  us,  he  must  probably  very 
soon  have  nobody  tbat  will  stand  by  him ;  there- 
fore, friends,  we  shall  do  in  my  opinion  a  very 
handsome  thing  if  we  yield  our  assistance  with 
readiness  and  zeal  to  Gadatas,  a  man  who  haa 
been  our  benefactor ;  we  should  besides  do  an 
act  of  justice,  by  discharging  a  debt  of  gmti- 
tude ;  and  in  my  opinion  we  should  at  the  sam( 
time  do  what  would  be  of  advantage  to  our- 
selves :  for  if  we  make  it  appear  that  we  en- 
deavour  to  outdo  in  injuries  those  that  are 
injurious  and  hurtful  to  us,  and  to  exceed  our 
benefactors  in  good  services,  it  is  probable  that 
by  means  of  such  conduct  many  will  be  willing 
to  be  friends  to  us,  and  nobody  will  desire  to  he 
our  enemy ;  but  if  we  appear  neglectful  of  Gu- 
datas,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  with  what 
arguments  can  we  persuade  others  to  do  us  any 
kindnesses  ?  bow  can  we  dare  to  commend  our- 
selves ?  and  how  can  any  of  us  possibly  look 
Gadatas  in  the  face,  if  we  are  outdone  by  him 
in  good  offices  ? — we,  who  are  so  many,  by  him 
who  is  a  single  man,  and  a  man  in  such  cir- 
cumstances ?** 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  they  all  highly  approved 
it.  •*  Come  on,  then,'*  said  he,  "  since  you 
agree  with  me  in  opinion.  Let  every  man  of 
us  leave,  with  the  carnages  and  with  the  beasts 
of  burden,  those  that  are  the  most  proper  to 
march  with  them,  and  let  Gobryas  command 
and  conduct  them ;  fur  he  is  skilled  in  the 
roads,  and  able  in  every  other  respect.  Let  us 
march  with  the  best  of  our  men  and  horse,  tak- 
ing necessaries  with  us  for  three  days ;  and 
the  lighter  and  more  frugal  provision  we  make» 
the  pleasanter  shall  we  dine  and  sup,  and  the 
pleasanter  shall  we  sleep  on  the  days  that  fol- 
low after.  Now  let  our  march  be  in  this  man- 
ner :  let  Chrysantas,  in  the  first  place,  lead 
those  that  wear  corslets,  with  all  the  centurions 
in  front,  since  the  way  is  level  and  open ;  and 
let  each  century  march  one  by  one  in  a  line  ; 
for,  by  keeping  in  close  order,  we  shall  march 
with  the  more  despatch  and  the  more  safety. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  1  order  those  that 
have  corslets  to  lead,  because  they  make  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  army ;  and  when  the  hea. 
viest  lead  the  way,  of  necessity  all  the  lighter 
follow  with  ease;  but  when  the  lighter  and 
nimbler  piut  leads  in  the  night,  it  is  not  at  all 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  forces  disperse  ;  for 
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Ihc  bodf  that  is  at  tb«  bead  ηιπι  oif  from  tli 
mt.  After  tbiee,"  Bud  he,  "  let  Artabuiu 
Itiad  (be  Fenian  sbield-men  and  arcben  :  after 
these,  let  Andnuiicai  the  Meat  lead  the  Me- 
dian  foot :  after  theie,  Embu  the  Armeaian 
foot :  after  tbete,  Artucbaa  the  Uyrcaniaiii : 
after  these,  Thambradaa  the  Sacian  foot  i  after 
these,  Damatas  the  Cadiuiana.  Let  all  these 
lead  with  thdr  centurionii  in  fiont,  and  with 
thrar  shield-men  on  the  right,  and  tbeir  archers 
on  tbe  left  of  their  own  otjlong  bodies ;  for  by 
marching  in  this  manner  they  are  the  more 
readf  for  service.  After  these,"  said  he,  "  let 
the  baggage  servants  of  tbe  trbole  arm;  follow. 
Let  their  commanders  take  care  of  them  all, 
that  thejr  have  all  things  read;  put  up  before 
Ibej  sleep,  (bat  (bef  B(tend  earl;  in  the  morii' 
ing  ill  (beir  appointed  posts,  and  follow  in  an 
orderlj  manner.  After  the  ba^age  servanta," 
said  be,  "  let  Madatai  the  Persian  lead  tbe 
Persian  htHse,  and  let  him  liken-ise  hare  the 
centurions  of  borse  in  front ;  and  let  the  Cen- 
turion lead  his  century  in  a  line  one  after  ano- 
ther, in  tbe  same  manner  as  the  officers  of  foot. 
After  these,  let  Rambacas  the  Mede  lead  his 
horse  in  tbe  same  manner.  After  these,  do 
you,  Tigmnes, 'lead  your  own  horse  ;  and  so 
the  rest  of  the  commanders  of  horse,  the  horae 
that  each  of  them  joined  us  with.  After  these, 
let  the  Sacians  march ;  and  (be  (^adusiana,  as 
they  came  in  to  ua  the  hut,  so  let  tbem  bring 
up  the  rear  of  tbe  whole  army.  And  do  jon, 
Alceuna,  that  command  them,  take  care  to  be 
in  tbe  rear  of  all,  and  do  not  suffer  any  to  he 
behind  your  horae.  And  do  you,  commanders, 
snd  all  you  that  are  wise,  tahe  care  to  march 
ailentlf  ;  for  it  is  hy  means  of  Che  ears,  rather 
than  (he  ejesi  that  all  things  must  of  necessity 
bediacoveredand  transacted  in  the  night.  And 
to  be  put  into  disorder  ia  a  thing  of  worse  con- 
sequence than  in  the  day,  and  more  difficult  to  be 
recovered.  For  this  reason  silence  must  be 
kept  and  order  preserved.  And  when  you  are 
to  settle  the  itight-walches,  you  ought  always 
to  make  them  as  short  and  aa  many  as  ia  poa. 
'  sible,  that  much  watching  on  the  night-guard 
may  not  exhaust  and  disable  any  one  for  the 
march ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for  march- 
ing, the  signal  must  be  given  by  the  sound  of 
the  hom.  And  do  you  all  attend  ready  on 
tbe  mad  to  Babylon,  each  of  you  vrith  all 
things  proper.  And  let  him  that  advances 
before  aluraya  eibort  the  man  bahind  him  to 
foUow." 


On  this  they  went  Co  tbeir  tents,  and  in 
going  discoursed  among  themselves  bow  great 
a  memory  Cyrus  had,  and  bow  be  gave  bis  or. 
dera,  naming  all  Che  persons  that  be  gave  di- 
rections to.  This  Cyrus  did  out  of  bis  great 
care  and  eoctnessj  for  he  thought  it  very 
strange  that  mean  artificers  tbodd  evh  of 
them  know  the  names  of  the  tools  belonging 
to  tbeir  art  i  and  (hat  a  physician  should  know 
the  names  of  all  the  medidnes  and  instrument! 
that  be  usea  ;  but  that  a  general  sboiild  be  suck 
a  tool  aa  not  to  know  the  names  of  tbe  com- 
mandeis  that  are  under  him,  and  ChaC  he  must 
necessarily  use  as  his  inatruments.  And  when- 
ever he  bad  a  mind  to  possess  liim«»lf  gf  f^j 
thing,  or  to  preserve  it,  when  be  bad  a  mind  to 
raise  couiage  or  to  strike  terror,  or  when  be 
bad  a  mind  to  do  honour  to  any  OM,  he  thought 
it  became  him  to  call  tbe  mra  by  tbeir  »»"'*« 
And  he  was  of  opinion,  that  they  wbo  tboagbt 
themselves  known  to  their  cotnniandei  would 
be  the  more  desirous  to  be  seen  performing 
some  noble  action,  and  mole  tealous  to  ab- 
stain from  doing  any  thing  (hat  was  base.  He 
thought  it  very  foolish,  when  one  bad  a  mind 
that  any  thing  should  be  done,  to  give  ordera 


uliea  give 


theirs—"  Let  somebody  go  for  water — let 
somebody  cleave  the  wood ;'  for  when  sucb 
orders  were  given,  he  thought  Chat  sU  looked 
one  on  another,  and  that  nobody  despatched 
the  thing  that  waa  ordered ;  and  that  all  were 
in  fiulc,  yet  nobody  was  ashamed  or  aftaid,  be- 
cause tbe  blame  was  shared  amongst  senraL 
For  these  reasons  be  named  all  the  persona 
when  he  gave  his  orders.  This  was  Cyrus' 
judgment  in  this  matter. 

Tbe  soldiers  having  taking  their  suppers, 
aetlled  their  watches,  and  put  up  all  things  that 
were  proper,  «vent  to  rest.  When  it  was  mid- 
night the  signal  was  given  by  the  sound  of  the 
bom  1  and  Cyrus  having  told  Chrysantaa  that 
be  would  wait  in  the  road  on  the  front  of  the 
army,  went  ofi^  taking  hia  servants  with  him. 
In  a  short  time  after  Chrysanlas  came  up 
at  the  bead  of  those  that  wore  coisle(s.  Cyrus 
therefore  giving  him  guides,  ordered  him  to 
march  gently  on  till  a  messenger  came  to  him, 
for  (bey  were  no(  yet  all  on  (be  march.  He, 
s(anding  in  the  same  place,  dismissed  avray  in 
order  those  that  cams  up,  and  sent  off  to  call 
forward  those  (hat  were  dilatory.  When  they 
were  all  on  the  mardi,  he  sent  cer(aii 
to  Chrysantaa,  to  tell  him  that  all  w 
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IW  march  :—'*  Lead  on  therefore  with  more 
impeuh  I^-'He  himself  on  honebeck,  putting 
faiiiMj  towards  the  van,  observed  at  leisure 
tbe  aereral  bodies,  and  those  that  he  saw 
Darehiqg  orderly  and  silently,  he  rode  up  to, 
and  inφliΓed  who  they  were ;  and  when  he  was 
nAoRDcd,  he  commended  them :  but  if  he  per- 
coved  my  of  them  to  be  tiunultuous,  he  in- 
faircd  into  the  cause  of  it,  and  endeavoured  to 
dOay  the  distorbaiioe. 

There  is  only  one  part  of  hie  care  in  the 
night  that  haa  been  omitted ;  which  is,  that  at 
the  head  of  tbe  whoit  army  he  sent  out  certain 
light  and  expeditious  foot,  not  many  in  number, 
thst  Ghrynotas  was  to  keep  within  the  reach 
of  his  cyoy  end  who  were  to  keep  Chrysantas 
vithin  the  reach  of  theirs ;  who  getting  notices 
nfuamf^  by  the  ear,  or  if  by  any  other  means 
iUe  to  receive  any  intelligence,  were  to  signify 
to  ChiTsantaa  what  the  occasion  seemed  to  re- 
qaire.  There  was  one  commander  over  them, 
«bo  kejit  them  in  order,  and  notified  what  was 
worthy  of  notice,  and  what  was  not  so,  he  gave 
MO  diatuihanoe  by  tbe  telling.  And  thus  he 
marched  in  the  night 

But  when  it  was  day,  he  left  the  Cadusian 
horse  with  the  Cadusiaii  foot,  because  they 
oiarched  the  last,  and  that  they  might  not 
march  unprovided  with  horse.  But  the  rest  of 
the  horse  he  ordered  to  push  forward  to  the 
front,  becauifte  the  enemy  were  before  them ; 
and  that  in  case  any  opposed  him,  he  might 
meet  and  engage  them  with  his  forces  in  order 
under  him  ;  and  that  if  any  were  seen  Hying,  he 
might  be  in  the  greatest  readiness  for  the  pur- 
fuit.  And  he  had  always  ready  in  order,  both 
those  that  were  to  pursue,  if  pursuit  were  pro- 
per, as  well  as  those  that  were  to  remain  by 
biin  ;  bat  the  general  order  of  the  whole  he 
nerer  suffered  to  be  broken.  Thus  Cyrus  led 
the  army.  He  himself  was  not  always  in  tbe 
!«ame  station,  but  riding  about  here  and  there, 
kept  \iewingf  and  where  any  thing  was  defi- 
cient, took  care  of  it.  Thus  did  Cyrus*  men 
march. 

IV.  But  a  certain  person,  one  of  authority 
and  consideration,  belonging  to  Gadatas*  budy 
of  horse,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  he  had  re  vol  t- 
e-Ί  from  the  Assyrian,  concluded  that  if  any 
misfortune  happened  to  Gudatas,  he  himself 
might  obtain  from  the  Assyrian  all  that  belong- 
ed to  Gadatas.  So  he  sent  one  of  the  most 
trusty  of  his  people  to  the  Assyrian ;  and  he 
ordered  the  man  that  went,  if  he  found  the  An- 


s>Tian  army  already  in  Gadatas*  territory,  to  tell 
the  Assyrian,  that  if  he  would  form  an  ambus- 
cade,  he  might  take  Gadatas  and  all  that  were 
with  him.     He  ordered  the  man  to  tell  what 
force  Gadatas  had,  and  that  Cyrus  did  not  go 
with  him ;  and  he  told  him  the  road  that  he  in- 
tended  to  take.     Besides,  that  he  might  be  the 
more  readily  trusted,  he  sent  orders  to  hb  ser- 
vants  to  deliver  up  to  the  Assyrian  the  fort  that 
he  had  the  possession  of,  in  the  territory  of 
Gadatas,  and  all  that  was  in  it.     He  said  that 
he  would  come  himself,  and  if  he  wmb  able,  it 
should  be  after  he  had  killed  Gadatas ;  but  if 
he  could  not  do  that,  it  should  be  to  attend  on 
the  Assyrian  for  the  future.     When  the  person 
appointed  for  this  service,  having  rode  with. all 
possible  speed,  was  come  to  the  Assyrian,  and 
bad  declared  the  purpose  of  his  coming,  the  As- 
syrian having  heard  it,  immediately  seized  the 
fort ;  and  having  a  great  force,  both  of  horse 
and  chariots,  he  lay  in  ambuscade  in  certain 
villages  that  stood  very  close  together.     Gada. 
tos,  as  soon  as  he  approached  these  villages, 
sent  some  people  to  examine  and  make  discove- 
ry.    The  Assyrian,  when  he  found  these  scouts 
approaching,  ordered  two  or  three  chariots  and 
a  few  horse  to  quit  their  post,  and  betake  them- 
selves to  flight,  as  being  terrified,  and  but  few 
in  number.     The  scouts  themselves,  as  soon  as 
they  saw  this  pursued,  and  made  signs  to  Ga. 
datas.     He  being  thus  deceived,  pursued  with 
all   his   might.       The    Assyrians,  when    they 
thought    Gadatas   within  reach    of   being   tn- 
ken,  broke  out  from  their  ambuscade.      They 
that  were  with  Gadatas,  seeing  this,  fled,  us 
was  natural  for  them  to  do ;  tbe  others  like- 
wise, as  was  natural,  pursued.     On  this  the 
contriver  of  this  aifair  against  Gadatas  struck 
at  him,  but  missed  the  mortal  blow,  hit  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  wounded  him ;  and  having 
done  this,  he  made  off  to  join  the  pursuers. 
When  it  was  known  who  he  was,  he,  pressing 
his  horse  on  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Assyrians,  attended  the  pursuit 
with  the  king.     It  is  plain  that  on  this  occa- 
sion they  that  hud   the  slowest  horses  were 
taken  by  those  tliat   had  the  fleetest.     And 
all  Gadatas*  horse,  having  before  been  harassed 
by  their  march,  were  quite  spent.      AVhen  they 
saw  C'yrus  advancing  with  his  army,  one  must 
needs  think  they  made  up  to  them  with   us 
much  joy  and  plea.sure  as  if  they  were  enier- 
ing  a  harbour  after  a  storm. 

Cyrus  was  at  first  astonished  \  but  when  lie 
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understood  what  the  matter  was,  he  led  the 
army  forward,  in  order,  during  the  whole  time 
that  all  these  men  that  faced  him  were  riding 
up  towards  him.  But  when  the  enemy,  un- 
derstanding how  things  were,  turned  and  fled, 
then  Cyrus  commanded  those  that  were  ap- 
pointed to  that  purpose  to  pursue.  He  him- 
self followed  with  the  rest,  in  the  manner  that 
he  thought  proper.  On  this  occasion  several 
chariots  were  taken,  some  by  means  of  the 
drivers  falling  off,  and  this  partly  by  being 
overturned,  partly  by  other  means,  and  some 
were  taken  by  being  intercepted  by  the  horse ; 
and  they  killed  a  great  many,  and  amongst 
them  the  man  that  struck  Gadatas.  Of  the 
Assyrian  foot  that  were  besieging  the  fortress 
of  Gadatas,  some  fled  to  the  fort  that  had  re- 
volted from  Gadatas,  and  some  escaped  to  a 
considerable  city  that  belonged  to  the  Assy- 
rian, and  whither  the  Assyrian  himself,  with 
his  chariots  and  horses,  fled. 

Cyrus  having  done  this,  retired  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  Gadatas,  and  having  given  his  orders 
to  the  proper  persons  on  the  subject  of  the 
prisoners,  he  presently  went  to  see  how 
Giidatas  was  of  his  wound;  and  as  he  was 
going  Gadatas  met  him  with  his  wound  aL 
ready  boimd  up.  C>tus  was  pleased  at  the 
sight  of  him,  and  said,  **  I  was  going  to  see  how 
you  did.**  "  And  I,  by  the  gods  !**  said  Gadatas, 
'*  was  going  again  to  view  the  outward  form  of 
the  man  who  has  such  a  soul !  you  who  are 
not,  that  I  know,  in  any  maimer  of  need  of 
ine,  who  never  promised  to  do  these  things  for 
me  ;  who,  as  to  your  own  particular,  never  re> 
reived  any  benefit  whatever  from  me:  and 
only  because  I  was  thought  to  have  done  a 
service  to  your  friends,  have  so  affectionately 
assisted  me.  So  that,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned myself,  I  had  now  perished,  but  am  by 
your  means  saved.  By  the  gods,  Cyrus !  if  I 
had  children,  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  ever 
have  a  son  so  affectionate  to  me.  For  1  know 
this  present  king  of  the  Assyrians  particularly 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  more  affliction  to  his 
father  than  he  can  be  now  to  you,  and  many 
other  sons  the  same.** 

To  this  Cyrus  said :  «« Now,  Gadatas,  do 
you  admire  me,  and  pass  by  a  much  greater 
wonder  ?**  «*  And  what  is  that  ?**  said  Gadatas. 
*•  That  so  many  Persians,"  said  he,  "have  been 
so  diligent  in  your  service,  so  many  Medes,  so 
many  Hyrcanians,  as  well  as  all  these  Arme- 
nians, Sat'iuiis,  aj:d  Cadusians,  here  present.** 


Then  Gadatas  made  this  prayer :  *'  Ο  Jove ! 
may  the  gods  bestow  many  blessings  on  theiii« 
but  roost  on  him  who  is  the  cause  of  their 
being  such  men!  And  that  we  may  hand- 
somely entertain  these  men  that  you  commend» 
Cyrus,  accept  these  presents  of  friendship, 
which  are  such  as  I  am  able  to  tender  you•* 
At  the  same  time  he  brought  him  great  abniw 
dance  and  variety  of  things,  that  he  might 
make  a  sacrifice,  if  he  pleased,  or  entertain  die 
whole  army  suitably  to  things  so  nobly  per- 
formed, and  so  happily  succeeding. 

Meanwhile  the  Cadusian  still  made  the 
rear.guard,  and  had  no  share  in  the  pursuit; 
but  being  desirous  to  perform  something  him- 
self that  was  conspicuous,  he  made  an  excur- 
sion into  the  territory  of  Babylon,  without 
communicating  it,  or  saying  any  thing  of  it  to 
Cyrus.  But  the  Assyrian,  from  that  city  of 
his,  whither  he  had  fled,  and  with  his  army 
entirely  together,  and  in  order,  coming  up 
with  the  horse  of  the  Cadusian  that  were  die• 
persed,  as  soon  as  he  knew  them  to  be  the 
Cadusians  alone,  attacks  them,  kills  their  com- 
mander and  a  great  many  others,  takes  a  great 
many  horses,  and  takes  from  them  the  booty 
that  they  were  carrying  off.  The  Assyrian 
then,  after  having  pursued  as  far  as  he  thought 
it  safe,  turned  back,  and  the  Cadusians  made 
their  escape  to  the  camp,  where  the  first  of 
them  arrived  towards  the  evening. 

Cyrus,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  what  had 
happened,  went  and  met  the  Cadusians,  and  of 
all  that  he  saw  wounded,  some  he  took  and 
sent  to  Gadatas,  that  they  might  be  taken  care 
of,  and  others  he  lodged  together  in  tents,  and 
took  care  that  they  had  all  things  neceseary, 
taking  some  of  the  Persian  alike- honoured  to 
be  his  assistants  ;  for  on  such  occasions  men  of 
worth  are  willing  to  bestow  their  joint  pains : 
he  evidently  appeared  to  be  extremely  afflicted ; 
so  that  while  others  were  taking  their  suppers, 
when  the  time  for  it  was  come,  Cyrus,  attend- 
ed by  servants  and  physicians,  willingly  left  no 
one  neglected,  but  either  saw  with  his  own 
eyes,  or  if  he  could  not  despatch  all  himself, 
he  was  observed  to  send  others  to  take  that 
care  of  them.     Thus  then  they  went  to  rest 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  having  made  procla- 
mation that  the  commanders  of  the  other  όμ^ 
tions,  and  all  the  Cadusians  in  general,  should 
assemble,  he  spoke  to  this  effect :  "  Friends 
and  allies !  the  misfortune  that  has  happened  to 
us  is  what  human  nature  is  liable  to ;  for,  in 
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my  OfiinioD,  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
bdog  men,   we   ahould   be  guilty  of  error. 
However,  we  are  not  unworthy  of  reaping 
sonae  advantage  by  this  accident ;  and  that  is 
to  lewn  never  to  separate  from  the  whole  a 
smaller  force  than  that  of  the  enemy.     Yet  I 
do  not  flay,"  said  he,  *'  that  we  are  never  to 
march  where  it  is  proper,  with  a  part,  even  yet 
less  than  the  Cadusian  marched  with  on  this 
oeeaaion.     But  if  a  man  march  after  having 
concerted  mattera  with  another,  who  is  able  to 
support  him,  he  may  indeed  be  deceived ;  but 
he  that  remains  behind,  by  deceiving  the  ene- 
Biy,  may  tarn  them  to  another  part,  and  out  of 
the  way  of  thoae  that  have  marched  off;  it  is 
posaibhs  for  him    to   procure   safety  to   his 
frienda,  by  giving  other  employment  to  his 
enemies  ;  and  thus,  he  that  separates  does  not 
beooaae  entirely  disjoined,  but  remains  annexed 
to  the  main  strength  of  the  whole.     He  on 
the  other  hand,  that  marches  off  without  giving 
sny  iuformatioa  whither  it  is  that  he  is  going, 
is  in  the  same  case  as  if  he  made  war  alone. 
But,"  aaid  he,  '*  if  it  please  the  gods,  it  shall  not 
be  long  before  we  have  our  revenge  of  the 
enemy,  in  return  for  this.     And  as  soon  as 
ever  ycra  have  dined  I  will  lead  you  out  to  the 
place  where  this  affidr  was  transacted ;  we  will 
bury  our  dead  at  the  same  time,  if  it  please  the 
gods ;  we  will  let  the  enemy  see  men  superior 
to  themselves,  on  the  very  place  where  they 
think  they  have  been  victorious,  that  they  may 
not  look  with  pleasure  on  that  spot  of  ground 
where  they  butchered  our  fellow,  combatants. 
If  they  wiU  not  come  out  to  us,  we  will  bum 
their  villages  and  destroy  their  country,  that  they 
may  not  be  delighted,  on  viewing  what  they 
themselves  have  done,  but  be  aillicted  at  the 
sight  of  their  o\^ii  misfortunes.     Let  the  rest 
then,*'  said  he,  '*  go  and  take  their  dinners  ;  and 
do   you,   Cadusians,  first   go  your  ways,  und 
choose   you  a  commander  according  to  your 
usage,  who,  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  and  to- 
gether with  us,  shall  take  care  of  you  in  what- 
ever may  be  wanting  to  you ;  and  when  you 
have  made  your  choice   and  taken  your  din- 
'ners,  then  send  the  person  you  have  chosen 
to  me.** 

These  men  did  accordingly.  And  Cyrus, 
when  he  had  led  out  the  army,  and  placed  the 
person  who  was  chosen  by  the  Cadusians  in 
his  station,  ordered  him  to  lead  his  body  of  men 
near  to  himself,  "  That  if  we  are  able,"  said 
he,  "  we  may  recover  the  courogc  of  the  men." 


So  they  marched,  and  coming  up  to  the  place, 
they  buried  the  Cadusians,  and  laid  the  country 
waste.  And  having  done  this,  and  supplied 
themselves  with  necessaries  out  of  the  enemy's 
country,  they  again  retreated  into  the  territory 
of  Gradatas. 

But  then,  considering  that  they  who  had  re- 
volted to  him,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon,  would  suffer  severely,  unless  he  him- 
self was  always  at  hand,  he  therefore  com- 
manded all  those  of  the  enemy  that  he  dismiss- 
ed to  tell  the  Assyrian,  that  he  himself  sent  a 
herald  to  declare  to  him  that  he  was  ready  to 
let  the  labourers  that  were  employed  in  the  cul. 
ture  of  the  lands  alone,  and  not  to  do  them  any 
injury;  if  he,  on  the  other  side,  would  allow 
such  labourers  as  belonged  to  those  that  had  re- 
volted to  himself  to  go  on  with  their  work ; 
and  indeed,*'  said  be,  "  if  you  are  able  to  hinder 
them,  you  will  hinder  but  a  few,  for  the  land 
that  belongs  to  those  that  have  revolted  to  me 
is  but  little ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  should 
allow  a  great  quantity  of  land  to  be  cultivated 
for  you.  Then  at  die  time  of  gathering  the 
crop,  if  the  war  continues,  he  that  is  superior 
in  arms,  in  my  opinion,  must  gather  it.  If 
there  be  peace,  it  is  plain,'*  said  he,  "  that  it 
must  be  you ;  but  if  any  of  my  people  use 
arms  against  you,  or  any  of  yours  against  me, 
on  these  we  will  both  of  us  return  mutual  hos- 
tilities, if  we  can."  Having  given  the  herald 
these  orders,  he  sent  him  away. 

And  when  the  Assyrians  had  heard  these 
things,  they  did  all  that  they  were  able  to  per- 
suade the  king  to  yield  to  them,  and  to  leave 
as  little  of  the  war  remaining  as  was  pos6ible. 
The  Assyrian,  cither  at  the  persuasion  of  those 
of  his  nation,  or  inclined  to  it  himself,  con- 
sented :  and  agreements  were  made,  that  there 
should  be  peace  to  those  that  were  employed 
in  labour,  and  war  to  those  that  bore  arms. 
These  tilings  did  Cyrus  effect  with  respect  to 
the  labouring  people.  But  the  pastures  ot 
their  cattle  he  ordered  his  own  friends  to  set- 
tle, if  they  thought  fit,  within  the  extent  of 
their  own  power,  and  to  make  prey  on  the  ene- 
my wherever  they  were  able,  that  the  service 
might  be  more  agreeable  to  his  allies ;  for  the 
dangers  were  the  same,  evenwitliout  their  seiz- 
ing necessiirics  for  their  subsistence ;  and  the 
maintaining  themselves  on  the  enemy  seemed 
to  make  the  service  ttie  lighter. 

But  when  C'yrus  was  now  preparing  to  be 
gone,  GadutJis  came  to  him,  having  collected 
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presents  of  all  kinde,  and  in  great  abundance, 
as  arising  from  a  very  great  estate,  and  having 
taken  a  great  many  horses  from  his  own  horse- 
men that  he  mistrusted,  on  account  of  the  late 
contrivance  against  him  ;  and  when  he  accosted 
him,  he  spoke  thus:  **  I  bring  you  these  things, 
Cyrus,  at  this  time,  that  you  may  make  pre. 
sent  use  of  them  in  case  you  want  them.  And 
count  on  it,"  said  he,  «that  all  things  else  that 
belong  to  me  are  yours ;  for  I  am  not  likely  to 
have  one  descended  from  myself  to  leave  my 
estate  to;  but  my  race  and  name,**  said  he, 
'*  will  be  extinguished  with  myself  when  I  die. 
And  this  I  suffer,  Cyrus,**  said  he,  '*  (I  swear 
it  to  you,  by  the  gods,  who  see  all  things,  and 
hear  all  things,)  without  having  been  guilty  of 
any  thing  unjust  or  base,  either  in  word  or 
deed.**  At  the  same  time  that  he  said  this,  be 
burst  out  into  tears  at  his  unhappy  fate,  and  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  say  more. 

Cyrus  having  heard  this,  pitied  him  for  his 
misfortune,  and  spoke  thus:  **  The  horses,** 
said  he,  "  I  accept;  for  I  shall  do  you  service 
by  giving  them  to  men  better  affected  to  you, 
it  seems,  than  they  who  had  them  before ;  and 
shall  fill  up  the  Persian  body  of  horse  to  ten 
thousand  men,  a  thing  that  I  have  long  desired ; 
the  rest  of  your  valuable  effects  do  you  take 
away,  and  keep  till  such  time  as  you  see  me  in 
a  condition  not  to  be  outdone  by  you  in  pre- 
sents ;  for  if  you  part  with  me,  and  your  pre- 
sents amount  to  more  than  you  receive  at  my 
hands,  I  know  not  how  it  is  possible  for  me  not 
to  be  quite  ashamed•'* 

To  this  Oadatas  said  :  «  But  I  trust  them 
to  you,  for  I  see  your  temper.  As  to  the  keep- 
ing of  them  myself,  pray  see  whether  I  am  fit 
for  it ;  for,  while  we  were  friends  with  the 
Assyrian,  my  father's  estate  seemed  to  be  the 
noblest  that  could  be ;  for,  being  near  to  our 
capital  city,  Babylon,  we  enjoyed  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  we  could  possibly  be  supplied 
with  from  that  great  city ;  and  as  often  as  we 
were  disturbed  with  the  crowd  and  hurry,  by 
retiring  hither  to  our  home,  we  got  out  of  the 
way  of  it  But  now  that  we  are  become  ene- 
mies, it  b  plain  that  when  jrou  are  gone,  both 
we  ourselves,  and  our  whole  family  and  estate, 
shall  have  contrivances  formed  against  us. 
We  shall,  in  my  opinion,  live  very  miserably, 
both  by  having  our  enemies  just  by  us,  and  by 
seeing  them  superior  to  ourselves.  Perhaps 
you  will  presently  therefore  say,  and  why  did 
I  not  consider  this  before  I  revolted  ?    Why, 


because,  Cyrus,  by  m,^uuf  of  the  injuries  I  had 
xeceived,  and  the  anger  I  was  in,  my  soul  never 
dwelt  on  the  consideration  of  what  was  safest 
for  roe ;  but  was  always  big  with  the  thought, 
whether  it  would  be  ever  in  my  power  to  take 
my  revenge  on  this  enemy  both  to  the  gods  and 
men,  who  passes  his  days  in  hatred,  and  that 
not  to  the  man  that  may  have  done  him  any  in- 
jury, but  to  any  one  that  he  suspects  to  be  a 
better  man  than  himself.  And  thb  wicked 
wretch  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  will  make  use 
of  such  assistants  as  are  all  more  wicked  than 
himself;  or  if  there  be  any  that  may  appear  to 
be  better  than  he,  take  courage,  Cyrus,**  said 
he,  «you  will  not  be  under  any  necessity  to 
engage  against  any  such  men  of  worth ;  but  he 
himself  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  this  work 
till  he  has  taken  off  every  better  man  than  him- 
self ;  and  yet,  distressing  me,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  with  his  villains  he  will  easily  get  the 
better.** 

In  all  this  Cyrus,  who  heard  it,  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  man  said  what  was  worthy  of  his 
attention  and  care ;  and  he  presently  said : 
**  And  have  not  you  therefore  strengthened 
your  fortress  with  a  garrison,  that  you  may 
make  use  of  it  with  safety  when  you  get  thither? 
And  as  to  yourself,  you  accompany  us  in  the 
service,  that  if  the  gods  please  to  be  with  us, 
as  now  they  are,  he  may  be  in  fear  of  you,  and 
not  you  of  him.  Take  of  what  belongs  to  you» 
whatever  you  like  to  see  about  you;  and  of 
your  people,  take  whoever  you  like  to  converse 
with,  and  march  with  me.  You  will  be,  in  my 
opinion,  extremely  useful  to  me,  and  I  will  en- 
deavour to  be  as  useful  to  you  as  I  can.** 

Gadatas  hearing  this,  recovered  himself,  and 
said :  «  Shall  I  be  able,*'  said  he,  « to  put  up 
all,  and  be  ready  before  you  march  away?  for,** 
said  he,  « I  would  willingly  carry  my  mother 
with  me.**  "  Yes,  by  Jove!**  said  he,  "you 
will  be  ready  time  enough ;  for  I  will  wait  till 
you  say  that  all  is  welL'*  So  Gadatas,  going 
his  viray,  settled,  in  concert  with  Cyrus,  garri» 
sons  in  the  several  fortresses  he  had  made :  he 
packed  up  ail  kinds  of  things,  enough  to  fur- 
nish a  very  great  house,  in  a  handsome  manner. 
He  took  with  him  from  amongst  those  he  con- 
fided in  such  whose  company  he  was  pleased 
with ;  and  many  of  those  too  that  he  distrusted, 
obliging  some  of  them  to  take  their  wives,  and 
some  their  sisters  with  them,  that  by  their 
means  he  might  keep  them  as  it  were  in  fetters. 

Cyrus  himself  marched,  and  amongst  the 
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ictt  of  ftkoee  that  were  about  him,  he  kept 
Gadite•  to  infimn  him  about  the  ways  and  the 
«•Cera»  about  forage  and  provisions,  that  he 
■igbt  cany  on  the  semce  with  the  greatest 
pleDtj  of  lUl  things.  But  when,  in  the  course 
of  hia  aiaich,  he  got  sight  of  the  city  of  Baby- 
loo,  aod  fitfieied  that  the  way  he  was  going  led• 
him  just  under  the  walla  of  the  place,  he  odled 
Gobryaa  and  Gadatas,  and  asked  if  there  was 
any  other  way,  that  he  might  not  lead  the  army 
near  to  the  walL 

Then  Gubryas  spoke :  *^  My  sovereign,  there 
are  many  ways ;  but  I  thought,'*  said  he,  <*  that 
you  dedred  to  lead  on  as  near  to  the  city  as 
poasibte,  that  you  might  show  them  the  army, 
and  let  them  see  that  you  have  now  a  great  and 
a  aobie  one ;  because^  when  you  had  a  less  you 
marched  op  to  the  walla,  and  they  saw  us  when 
we  wore  not  very  numerooa.  And  now,  though 
the  Assyrian  be  prepared,  as  he  told  you  he 
would  be  prepared  to  give  you  battle,  I  know 
that  when  he  sees  your  strength,  his  prepanu 
tions  will  not  appear  to  him  to  be  sufficient** 

Cyrus  to  this  said :  **  You  seem  to  me,  Go- 
bryaa,  to  wonder  that  when  I  came  with  a  less 
army  I  led  up  to  the  very  walls ;  but  that  now, 
with  a  greater,  I  have  no  mind  to  march  the 
army  under  them :  but  make  no  wonder  of 
this,**  said  he,  **  for  to  lead  up  to  a  place,  and 
to  march  by  it  is  not  the  same  thing.  All 
men  lead  up  in  such  an  order  as  they  think  is 
best  for  them  to  engage  in.  And  people  that  are 
wise  retreat  so  as  to  go  off  in  the  safest  man. 
ner,  and  not  in  the  quickest  But  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  march  by  with  the  carriages  extend- 
ed in  length,  and  with  the  beasts  of  burden, 
and  those  that  are  concerned  in  the  baggage,  all 
in  loose  order ;  all  this  must  be  covered  by  the 
soldiers  that  bear  arms ;  and  the  baggage- train 
must  in  no  part  appear  to  the  enemy  naked  of 
arms :  and,  marching  in  this  manner,  the 
strength  of  the  army  must  of  necessity  be 
extended  into  a  thin  and  weak  order.  If  then 
they  have  a  mind  from  within  the  walls  to 
make  an  attack,  in  a  close,  firm  body,  wherever 
they  dose  in,  they  do  it  with  a  strength  much 
superior  to  those  that  are  on  the  march  ;  and 
to  men  that  are  marching  in  a  train  at  length, 
the  proper  helps  are  at  a  great  distance  ;  but  to 
those  that  march  out  from  within  their  walls, 
the  distance  is  little  that  they  have  either  to 
march  up  to  the  enemy  that  is  at  hand,  or  to 
retreat  back  again ;  but  if  we  pass  by  at  no  less 
a  distance  than  so  as  that  they  may  just  see  us, 


and  if  we  march  extended,  as  we  now  are,  they 
will  see  the  multitude  that  we  are ;  and  every 
multitude,  by  means  of  arms  intenvoveu 
amongst  them,  appears  terrible.  If  they  really 
do  march  up  to  us  in  any  part,  by  our  seeing 
them  at  a  considerable  distance,  we  shall  not 
be  taken  unprepared:  and  then,  my  friends,** 
said  he,  *<  they  will  the  rather  avoid  attacking 
us,  when  they  are  obliged  to  march  a  great  dis- 
tance from  their  walls,  unless  they  think  them- 
selves, in  the  whole,  superior  to  us,  for  they 
will  have  cause  to  be  in  fear  for  their  retreat.** 

When  he  had  said  this,  the  persons  present 
were  of  opinion  that  he  said  right,  and  Go- 
brjras  led  the  way  as  he  had  directed  him. 
And  while  the  army  was  moving  on  by  the 
city,  that  part  of  it  that  was  left  behind  he  al- 
ways made  the  strongest,  and  in  that  manner 
retreated. 

When  marching  thus  the  following  days,  he 
reached  the  borders  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Medes,  from  whence  he  came  before,  and 
where  there  were  three  forts  belonging  to  the 
Assyrians ;  the  weakest  of  these  he  attacked 
and  took  by  force,  and  two  of  them,  Cyrus  by 
terror,  and  Gadatas  by  persuasion,  prevaUed 
with  the  garrisons  to  give  up. 

V.  When  he  had  done  this  he  sent  to  Cy- 
axares,  and  by  message  desired  him  to  come  to 
the  army,  that  they  might  consult  what  use  to 
make  of  the  forts  they  had  taken  ;  and,  after 
having  taken  a  view  of  the  army,  he  might,  in 
the  whole  of  their  affairs,  advise  what  he 
thought  proper  to  be  done  for  the  future. 
'*  And  if  he  orders  it,**  said  he,  "  tell  him  that  I 
will  come  and  encamp  with  him."  The  mes- 
senger in  order  to  deliver  this  message  went 
his  way ;  and  on  this  Cyrus  ordered  Gadatas  to 
furnish  out  the  Assyrian's  tent  that  the  Medes 
had  chosen  for  Cyaxares,  and  this  in  the  hand 
somest  manner;  and  not  only  with  all  the 
other  furniture  that  it  was  provided  with,  but 
he  ordered  him  to  introduce  the  two  women  in- 
to that  apartment  of  the  tent  that  belonged  to 
the  women,  and  together  with  them  the  women 
musicians  that  had  been  chosen  out  for  Cya- 
xares.  These  men  did  as  they  were  ordered. 
But  when  he  that  was  sent  to  Cyaxares  had 
delivered  his  message,  Cyaxares,  having  heard 
him,  determined  it  to  be  best  that  the  army 
should  remain  on  the  borders;  for  the  Per- 
sians that  Cynis  had  sent  for  were  come,  and 
they  were  forty -thousand  archers  and  shield- 
men.     Therefore,   when   he    saw  that    these 
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men  did  prejudice  In  many  ways  to  the  Me- 
dian tiTritory,  he  thought  it  belter  to  get  rid  of 
these,  TBther  Ilitn  admit  another  multitude. 
And  that  Persian  who  commanded  the  army, 
having  inquired  from  Cyaurea,  according  to 
the  order»  of  Cyrus,  whether  he  had  any  ser- 
vice for  the  army,  when  he  told  him  that  he  had 
none,  and  when  he  he«:d  that  Cyrui  was  at 
hand,  on  that  very  day  marched,  and  conducted 
the  army  to  him.  The  next  day  Cyaxares 
marched  with  the  Median  hone  thai  remained 
with  him  ;  and  as  soon  aa  Cyms  pelceived  him 
approaching,  then  taking  the  Persian  horse,  who 
nrerc  now  very  numeroui,  all  the  Medes,  Ar- 
menians, and  Hyrcaniana,  and  of  all  the  olfaer 
allien,  lucb  as  were  best  horsed  and  armed,  he 
met  biin,  and  showed  Cyaxares  his  force. 

Cyaxarcs,  when  he  saw  a  great  many  brave 
men  attending  Cyrus,  and  but  a  amall  com- 
pany attending  on  himself,  and  those  Init  of 
little  value,  thought  it  mean  and  dishonourable 
to  him,  and  was  seized  with  a  violent  concern. 
But  when  Cyrus,  alighting  from  bis  horse, 
came  up  to  him,  as  intending  to  embrace  bim 
in  (he  customary  manner,  Cyaxares  likewise 
alighted,  but  turned  from  bim,  refused  to  em- 
brace him,  and  burst  openly  into  tears.  On 
this  Cyrus  ordered  all  the  rest  that  were  there 
to  retire  and  wait.  He  himself,  taking  Cya- 
xares by  the  right  hand,  and  conducting  bim 
out  of  the  road  under  certain  palm-trees,  or- 
dered some  Median  quilts  (o  be  laid  for  him, 
and  malting  him  ut  down,  he  sal  himscll'  donn 
by  him,  and  asked  him  thus  : 

"  Ο  uncle  !"  said  he,  "  tell  me,  I  beg  you  by 
all  the  gods,  what  are  you  angry  with  me  for  ? 
And  what  bad  thing  have  you  discovered  that 
you  take  thus  amiss?"     Then    Cyamres  an- 

he,  "  that  I,  who,  as  &r  as  the  memory  of  man 
can  reach,  am  reckoned  to  be  sprung  from  a 
long  train  of  ancestors,  and  from  a  father  who 
was  a  king,  and  who  am  myself  accounted  a 
king,  should  see  myself  marching  thus  meanly 
and  contemptibly,  and  see  you  with  my  atten- 
dance, and  with  other  forces,  appear  here 
great  and  conspicuous.  I  should  think  it  bard 
to  sufTer  this  treatment  at  the  hands  of  ene- 
mies, and  much  harder,  Ο  Jove '.  to  suffer  it 
at  the  hands  of  those  that  I  ought  least  to  have 
it  from  ;  for  I  think  I  could  sink  dovvn  under. 
the  earlh  ten  times  over  with  more  satisfac- 
tion, than  le  seen  in  this  mean  condition,  I 
and  see  my  own  people  thus  contemning  and 


laughing  at  me :  for  I  am  not  Ignorant,  not 
only  that  you  Bi«  more  considerable  than  my- 
self, but  that  my  own  slaves  are  above  me  in 
power,  dare  to  oppose  my  pleasure,  and  are  so 
set  up  as  to  be  rather  able  to  do  me  miechief, 
than  liable  to  suffer  it  Μ  aj  bandsi"  And,  in 
saying  this,  be  was  still  more  overwhelmed  io 
teats,  so  that  he  drew  down  a  flood  of  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  Cyrus. 

But  Cyrus,  pausing  a  little,  spoke  to  thia 
etfect :  "  In  all  ibis,"  said  be,  "  Cyaxares,  you 
neither  a^y  true  nor  judge  right  If  you  think 
that  the  Medes  by  my  pretence  are  set  on  auch 
a  footing  as  to  be  able  to  do  you  mischief,  I 
do  not  wonder  that  ;au  are  enraged  and  ter- 
rilied.  But,  whether  it  be  justly  or  unjustly 
that  you  are  offended  at  them,  this  I  shall  pass 
by  :  for  I  know  you  must  take  it  ill  to  bear 
me  makii^  their  apokigy.  But  for  a  ruler  to 
take  offence  at  all  his  people  at  once,  this  I 
lake  to  be  an  error ;  for  by  striking  terror  into 
a  multitude,  of  necessity  that  multitude  must 
be  made  one's  enemies,  and  by  taking  offence 
at  them  all  t<^telher,  they  are  inspiftd  with 
unity  of  sentiments.  On  this  account  be  it 
known  to  you,  it  was  that  I  wuuld  not  aend 
these  men  away  to  you  without  me,  being 
afraid  lest  something  might  happen  by  means 
of  your  anger  that  might  have  alSicted  us  all. 
By  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  therefore,  while 
I  am  present,  these  things  may  be  safely  com- 
posed. But  that  you  should  think  yourself 
injured  by  me,  at  this  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned, that  while  I  have  been  doing  all  that 
is  in  my  power  to  do  all  possible  service  to  my 
friends,  lam  then  thougiit  to  have  done  quite 
the  contrary ;  but  do  not  let  us  thus  charge  one 
another  at  random,  but  if  possible,  let  us  con- 
sider clearly  what  the  injury  is  that  I  hare 
done.  I  will  stale  then  an  agreement  (Λ  us  to 
come  to,  and  such  as  is  the  justest  that  can  be 
hetiveen  friends.  If  I  shall  ίφpeaI  to  have 
done  you  mischief,  I  will  confess  that  I  hat« 
wronged  you  ;  but  if  I  neither  appear  to  hB\'e 
done  you  any  barm,  nor  to  have  intended  it, 
will  not  you  then  confess  that  you  have  not 
been  wronged  by  me  ?"  "  I  must,"  said  be, 
"  of  necessity."  "  If  I  plainly  appear  to  hive 
done  you  service,  and  to  have  been  zealous  to 
do  you  all  the  sen'ice  that  I  was  able,  shall  not 
I  deserve  your  commendatiun,  rather  than  yuur 
reproach?"  "  It  is  but  just,"  said  he.  "Come 
on,  tben,"  said  Cyrus,  ••  let  us  consider  all  the 
things  that  I  have  done,  one  by  one,  for  by  all 
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«bk  wffl  wfptm  th•  moife  efidndy  wUdi 
VH  good  and  wUdi  WM  bad.  We  wiU  tike 
kfivM^hebmiBaiivartUiaffidr,  if  thi•  «p- 
par  Co  foa  to  b•  wgriwit  When'  fon  per. 
d»  «MBj  WW•  ■MflmMing  their 

|o«  tmA  OB  yo«  oooatiy»  yoa  then  leat  im* 
to  the  poblie  eoBDcil  of  Penit, 
■BlMwi^  end  to  me  in  perticaler,  de- 
to  eodeeww»  if  enj  Penan•  ome 
to  9oι^  to  come  ee  liitir  eoaunander.  Was 
■et  I  ty  yen  ptnmHA  to  thi•?  Did  I  not 
wme^  oad  bring  yon  ee  nenj  end  ee  fanfe  men 
«Iwaenbler  « Yon  did  coeMb*  «id  he. 
«  FkM,  Arnnfa•^"  «id  he^  « in  tiiie  pertieokr, 
Idlme  wlatiw  yon  eceonrted  it  en  iajorjor 
•btntilthntldidyon.*  « It  it  phan,*•  «id 
«thet  in  diie  yon  did  whet  wai  η 
tome."  •«  Wen  then," «id he, « when 
AeoBCBiee  ndfonced^  end  we  wcie  to  engsge 
did  yon  peioeive  thet  on  thi•  ootoiion  J 
any  peim^  er  thet  I  thonned  eny  d^a- 
IR.-  «MowfayJovermidhe»  ««not  et  eU." 
^AadlSbem^jntea,  with  the  «detenee  of  the 
I  enaed  oar  lictoiy  ead  the  enen  j  re- 
I  eihmted  fon  that  we  might  jointly 
thcaiy  taim  our  joint  vepgeenee  on 
and  if  nay  thii«  good  or  in  ihould  befidl 
we  ΏάφΛ  jointly  share  it  ?  And  am 
yoa  dafgB  me  with  eny  thing  of  emUtioo»  end 
of  power,  in  eny  of  these  things  Γ*  To 
SyeiiRs  we•  dlent,  end  Cyrus  again 
ce  in  this  menner :  <*  Since  it  is  your  plea- 
to  be  silent  in  this,  rather  than  to  give  me 
e  reply,  teQ  me  then,**  said  he,  **  whether  you 
think  yonrself  injured,  becense  that,  when  you 
wen  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  safe  to  pursue, 
I  did  not  ellow  you  to  shere  in  the  danger,  but 
osily  deeired  you  to  send  some  of  your  horse  ? 
For  if  1  wronged  you  in  asking  this,  especially 
after  giving  mysdf  up  to  you  as  an  assistant 
and  ally,  let  tUs,"  soid  he,  ««be  demonstrated 
by  youreelE''  When  Cyaxares  kept  himself 
■lent  to  Ais  too-^«But,**  said  he,  ^if  you 
win  give  me  no  enswer  here  neither,  then  tell 
me  due :  whether  I  did  you  any  wrong  when 
yon  gave  me  for  anewer  that,  on  your  observing 
the  Ifedee  to  be  indulging  themselves  in  plea- 
awe^  yon  would  not  put  a  stop  to  it,  and 
oUige  them  to  mardi,  and  run  themselves  into 
danger  ?  and  whether  you  think  that  I  put  a 
haidslnp  on  yon,  when,  avoiding  all  anger  and 
lesentment  to  you,  I  then  again,  on  that, 
aaked  you  a  thing,  than  which  I  knew  there 


wMnotUng  that  yon 'eoold  more  eaeOy  grants 
and  that  nothing  more  eesy  could  poadbly  be 
oBJoined  the  liede•  ?  for  I  esked  yoo  only  to 
ellow  any  of  them  that  would  to  foUow  me  ι 
aad  when  I  bed  obtained  this  from  yooy  than• 
we•  nothing  left  but  to  persuade  them.  I 
went  to  them ;  I  persuaded  them,  aad  thoae 
that  I  prevailed  with  I  took,  aad  mefehed  with 
them  at  your  ellowanoe.  If  yoo  redmn  thie 
to  be  deserving  of  Uame,  then  to  take  ton 
you  what  you  yonrsdf  grant,  i•  nof^  it  •eemib  a 
thing  void  of  bhunOi  Thus  then  we  aet  for- 
ward. When  we  had  mardied,  what  wm 
therotbetwedidthatwa^notapperent?  Wee 
not  the  camp  of  the  enemy  tidien?  Were 
therenotmany  of  thoae  that  made  war  on  yon 
killed?  and  of  those  that  remained  alive^  were 
there  not  a  greet  many  stripped  of  their  erma, 
and  a  great  many  of  their  horsw  ?  The  for- 
tunes and  effects  of  those  that  plundered  aad 
nvaged  youra  before,  you  see  now  taken  end 
ravaged  by  your  friends.  Some  of  them  be- 
long to  yoo,  and  others  of  them  to  thooe  that 
are  under  your  dombion•  But  what  ia  the 
greatest  and  noblest  tUng;  end  ebove  ell,  is, 
that  you  aee  your  own  territory  enleiged,  end 
that  of  your  enemiM  diminished;  end  some 
forta  that  were  possessed  by  the  enemy,  end 
some  of  your  own  that  had  been  taken  and  an- 
nexed to  the  Assyrian  dominion,  now,  on  the 
contrary,  you  see  yielded  to  you.  Whether 
any  of  these  things  be  good  or  ill,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  desire  to  learn.  But  nothing  hin- 
ders Die  from  hearing  what  your  opinion  ia 
concerning  them,  and  do  you  tell  it  me." 

Cyrus,  having  said  this,  was  silent,  and  wait- 
ed the  reply. 

.  And  Cjrazares  spoke  thus  in  answer.  "  In- 
deed, Cyrus,  I  do  not  know  how  one  can  say 
those  things  jrou  have  performed  are  ill ;  but 
be  it  known  to  ]rou,"  said  he,  **  that  these  good 
things  are  of  such  a  kind,  as  the  more  they  ap- 
pear to  be  in  number,  so  much  the  more  are 
they  burdensome  on  me.  I  should  rather  choose 
to  enlarge  your  territory  by  my  forces,  than  see 
mine  thus  enlarged  by  yours.  For  these  things, 
to  you  that  do  them,  are  glorious,  but  to  me 
they  are  in  some  sort  disgraceful.  And  I  am 
of  opinion  that  I  should  be  better  pleased  to 
bestow  of  these  rich  effects  on  you,  than  to  re- 
ceive from  you  these  things  that  you  now  pre- 
sent me  with ;  for  I  perceive  myself  enridied 
by  you  with  things  that  make  me  the  poorer ; 
and  I  believe  I  should  be  less  grieved  to  see  my 
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nittjecu  in  aome  degree  injured  b;  yon,  than  I 
■in  now,  to  lee  tham  receiving  great  ad  witagei 
mt  your  bands.  If  I  ^pear  to  f  oa  to  think 
uareuonably  in  thi*,  do  not  consider  these 
tfdngi  ss  in  mjr  ease,  but  turn  the  tables,  and 
make  the  case  pna  own.  And  then,"  said  he, 
"  consider  that  in  the  case  of  dogs,  that  70U 
maintained  ss  a  gusid  and  protection  to  jou 
andjouiB  ;  suppoaing  anj  other  person  should 
mike  his  conit  to  tbein,  and  should  make  them 
better  acquainted  trith  himself  than  with  yon, 
whether  jron  should  be  pleased  with  this  court- 
ship and  icrric•.  Bat  if  this  ^pear  to  70η  to 
be  but  sn  inconsideraUe  matter,  then  consider 
this  :  70D  have  servants  that  7ου  have  acquired 
■s  ^uatdt  to  you,  sod  for  service ;  if  any  one 
should  manege  these  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
they  should  be  more  willing  to  serve  him  than  to 
serve  you,  sbonld  you  think  yooraelf  obliged 
to  this  man.  In  relorn  of  this  benefit  7  Then 
in  another  concern,  that  men's  sffectioas  are 
greatly  engaged  in,  snd  thst  they  cultivate  in 
the  most  intimate  manner  :  if  any  one  should 
moke  Buch  court  to  your  wife,  as  to  make  her 
love  him  better  than  she  loved  you,  should  you 
be  delighted  with  this  benefit  ?  I  believe,  br 
from  it,"  laid  he  ;  "  nay,  I  know  that  in  doing 
this,  he  would  do  you  the  greatest  of  injuries. 
But  that  I  may  mention  what  is  most  applicable 
to  my  conceni  1  if  any  one  should  make  such 
court  to  the  Peraians,  that  you  hsve  conducted 
hither,  as  should  make  it  more  agreeable  to 
them  to  follow  him  than  to  follow  you,  ihould 
you  tbink  this  man  your  friend?  I  believe  you 
would  not,  but  you  would  mther  think  him  yet 
more  your  enemy  than  if  he  killed  you  a  great 
many  of  them.  Well,  then,  suppose  any  friend 
of  youTB,  on  your  saying  to  him  in  a  friendly 
way,  Take  as  much  of  what  belongs  to  me  as 
you  please,  should,  bearing  this,  go  his  way, 
take  all  that  he  was  able,  end  enrich  himself 
with  what  belonged  to  you,  and  that  you,  mean- 
while, should  not  have  wfacrewicfaal  to  supply 
your  own  uses  in  a  very  moderate  way  ;  could 
you  possibly  think  such  a  one  a  blameless  un. 
exceptionable  IHend  ?  Now,  Cyrus,  I  take 
myself  to  have  had  from  you,  if  not  the  same 
usage,  yet  such  as  is  very  like  il.  You  say 
true,  that  when  I  bade  yuu  cany  olf  Ibose  thst 
were  willing  to  jjo,  you  took  my  whole  force, 
went  off  with  them,  and  left  me  destitute  ;  end 
now  you  bring  me  things  that  you  have  taken 
with  my  own  force,  and  with  my  own  force  you 
enlarge  my  territory.      But  I,  as  not  having 


any  hand  in  obtaining  theM  advantages,  look 
OS  if  I  gave  op  myself  like  a  woman,  to  be 
■ervedt^othenss  wcllssbymy  own  suttjecta  t 
fci  yon  appear  to  be  the  man,  and  I  to  be  no• 
worthy  of  rule;  and  do  yon  take  these  thii^•, 
Cyrus  to  be  benefits  7  Be  it  known  to  you.  if 
you  bad  any  concern  for  mc,  there  is  nothing 
you  would  be  so  careful  not  to  mb  me  of  μ 
my  digni^  and  honour.  What  advantage  ia  i| 
to  me  to  have  my  land  exteuded  and  myaeli 
contemned  ?  I  have  dominion  over  the  Mede•, 
not  by  being  really  the  best  of  them  all,  but  by 
means  of  their  thinking  ui  to  be,  in  all  respect• 
superior  to  themselves." 

Hne  Cyrus  took  up  the  discourae,  while 
Cysxares  was  yet  speaking,  and  aaid  :  "  I  beg 
yon,  uncle,"  said  he,  "  by  all  the  goda,  if  I  ew 
before  did  any  thing  that  was  sgimible  to  yoa« 
grati^  mc  now  in  the  things  that  I  shall  aak 
of  you.  Give  over  blaming  me  at  this  time  f 
and  when  you  have  had  experience  of  us,  how 
we  are  affected  towards  you,  if  the  things  that 
have  been  done  appear  done  for  your  serviea, 
give  me  your  embraces  in  return  for  the  affec- 
tion I  have  for  yon,  and  think  that  I  have  been 
of  service  to  you.  If  things  appear  otherwiae, 
then  blame  me." 

"  Perhaps,  indeed,"  said  CyaxBres,"  you  say 
right."  "  Well,  then, "  said  Cyrus,  "  shall  I 
kiss  you?"  "  If  you  please,"  said  he.  •'  Ab4 
will  you  not  turn  from  me,  as  you  did  jvst 
now  ?"  "  I  will  not,"  said  he.  Then  be  kisa- 
edbim. 

As  soon  OS  this  vna  seen  by  the  Medcs  and 
Persians,  and  many  others,  for  they  were  all 
under  concern  about  the  issue  of  this  aSur, 
they  all  presently  became  cheerful  and  pleased. 

Then  Cyaxarea  and  Cyrus,  mounting  theii 
horses,  led  the  way ;  the  Medes  followed  s/ler 
Cyaiares ;  for  Cynis  made  a  sign  to  them  to 
do  so;  and  the  Peisions  fullowed  Cyrus,  and 
after  these  followed  the  rest.  When  they  came 
to  the  csmp,  and  hod  lodged  CyaiarcB  in  Che 
tent  that  was  furnished  for  him,  they  that  were 
appointed  to  that  service  prepared  ail  Ibings 
fitting:  for  him.  And  during  the  lime  that 
Cyaxares  was  at  leisure,  before  supper,  the 
Medes  went  to  him,  some  of  themselves,  hut 
most  of  them  in  consequence  of  direcDoni 
from  Cyrus,  and  they  brought  him  prosenca ; 
one  a  beautiful  cup.bearer,  another  an  eirelleot 
cook,  another  a  baker,  another  a  musician,  one 
brought  him  cups,  and  another  a  firw  habit. 
And  almost   every  one  presented   him  with 
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«HtUug  out  of  what  they  lud  (skcii  j  so  that 
t^nares  cbuigcd  bis  opinion,  and  no  lougvr 
Iknifhl  either  that  Cynu  liad  alieiislcJ  them 
■n  binn  him,  or  tbut  the  Medee  were  lena  ub. 
lama  of  him  than  before. 

Wlien  the  tiow  of  supper  came,  CyMsres  in- 
liicd  Cyras,  aiid  desired  tbaC,  siuce  be  bud  not 
vm  biin  for  some  timi:,  he  woitld  9up  with 
loll ;  but  Cyrua  said ;  "  1  beg,  Cjaxxies,  that 
JOB  mnild  not  bid  me  do  thia.  Do  you  nut 
gb»ive  that  all  those  that  are  here  with  ue  Bl- 
ind here  at  our  iuatigatioii  1  It  would  not 
limJare  b«  weii  in  me  to  appear  negligent  of 
ύκυ,  and  mindful  of  my  own  pleasure.  When 
sildius  thinlc  themselves  neglected,  the  Ue»t  of 
ibem  become  much  more  deeded,  and  the 
wont  of  them  much  more  huHilent.  But  do 
jaa,  «specially  now  after  you  have  bad  a  long 
fmntj,  take  your  supper  ;  and  if  people  eooie 
Μ  p>y  you  respect,  lecdve  them  liiiidlf,  and 
eatatun  them  well,  that  they  hkcwine  iiuiy 
taeoaiagK  jou.  I  will  go  my  ways,  and  apply 
ayaelf  to  what  I  tell  you.  To-motrow,"  «aid 
h^  ■■  in  the  morning,  all  the  proper  pereons 
iIbD  attend  here,  at  your  doon,  that  we  may 
cDBSuU  together  what  we  are  to  do  hencefor- 
ward. .And  you  being  yourself  present,  will 
ftopoee  to  us,  whether  it  be  thought  Qt  to  go 
m  inilh  ilie  war,  or  ivbetber  it  he  uow  tbejtro. 
ftr  time  to  aepumte  the  army."  On  thi« 
Cjnnea  went  to  inpper. 
Aud  Cyrui,  tMemUtng  Mck  of  his  friend* 


«moatibleWjii^BwfaU  wm  fit  to  he 
η  «By  oecMiaa,  wd  to  Midtt  tdm  Intha 
not  It.  wpaka  to  tU•  effiM:  «Tha 
it  flirt  wUwd  lor,  my  fiiradi, 
w  of  ώι  gadt,  hmTB 


€f  the  ooqatiyi  WB  aee  our  "ί-^ 
:Λ,  ud  onnalne  inrrMwd  In  maban 
■id  Mtength.  And  if  they  who  ue  now  im 
■lUwwiUrtlUBgBtiBm  with  tu^  we  tbdl  be 
■audi  mora  able  to  nwoeed  in  oni  ettatt, 
wfaethtr  <re  hne  oceHkm  toKt  if  font,  at 
whrthar  it  be  proper  to  pnieeed  I7  peratMwa  i 
thcMfcte,  that  m  tmnj  of  our  alliaa  aa  l«  poe. 
dble  mi^  be  '■k*''"^  to  at^,  i«  not  mora  my 


opinion  ou^  jnally  b>  ba  cateenwd  ύκ  mart 
eloquent  asd  beat  «killed  in  «ffidn.  Uuwerar, 
do  not  be  rt  pain^  ai  if  you  were  to  ahow  na 
wliat  aort  of  diaconrsa  you  made  tue  of  to 
eTery  oni^  but  that  tlia  people  you  pievul  with 
may  abow  it  in  their  actiona,  let  thia  ba  yoni 
buaineaa  to  effect  And  tbrt  the  aoldia^ 
while  they  codsdU  abont  the  carrying  on  of  tlie 
war,  sball  be  supplied  with  all  thinga  necetMry 
and  fit,  in  aa  great  plenty  aa  I  am  aide,  tliia  I 
will  endeavour  to  take  csre  of." 
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L  Having  poflsed  the  day  in  this  maimer,  and 
karing  taken  their  tuppers,  they  went  to  rest. 
The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  all  the  allies 
came  to  the  doors  of  Cyaxares;  and  while 
Cyaxarea   (who  had  heaid  that  there  was  a 
great  mnltitiide  of  people  at  his  doors)  was 
acttiiig  himeelf  out,  Cyms*  friends  presented 
to  him   fereral  people,  who  bagged  him  to 
stay ;  aome  presented  the  Cadusians,  some  the 
Hyrcanians;    one    presented    Gohryas,    and 
another  the  Sadan ;  and  Hystaspes  presented 
Gadatas,  who  begged  Cynis  to  stay.     Here 
CyrtMy  who  knew  before  that  Gadatas  had 
been   almost  killed  with  fear  lest  the  army 
sibould  be  separated,  laughed,  and  spoke  thus  : 
"  Ο  Gadatas  !**  said  he,  **  it  is  plsin  that  you 
fattve  been  persuaded  by  Hystaspes  here  to  be 
of  the  opinion  you  express.**     Then  Gadatas, 
lifting   up  his  hands  to  heaven,   swore,  that 
**  indeed   he    was    not   persuaded    by    Hys- 
taftpea   to  be  of  this  opinion ;  but  I  know,** 
said  he,  *'  that  if  you  depart,  my  affairs  fall 
entirely  to  ruin.     On  this  account,'*  said  he, 
**  I  came  myself  to  this  man,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  knew  what  your  opinion  was  con- 
cerning the  separation  of  the  army."     Then 
Cyrus  said :   ^  It   seems  then  that  I  acouse 
Hystaspes  unjustly  V*  Then  Hystaspes  spoke : 
"  By  Jove,  Cyrus  !•*  said  he,  "  unjustly  in- 
deed ;  because  I  gave  Gadatas  for  answer,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  you  to  stay,  and  told  him 
that  your  fiiuher  had  sent  for  you.**    «  What?** 
said  Cyrus,  **  durst  you  assert  this,  whether  I 
would  or  no  ?"  "  Yes,  indeed,"  said  he ;  "  for 
I  see  yon  are  exceedingly  desirous  to  be  making 
a  progress  about  among  the  Persians,  to  be  seen 
and  to  show  your  father  how  you  performed 
every  thing.**     Then  Cyrus  said,  '*  And  are 
you  not   desirous  to  go  home  ?**    "  No,  by 
Jove  !**  said  Hystaspes,  "  nor  will  I  go,  but  stay 
and  disdiarge  my  duty  as  a  commander  till  I 


make  Gadatas  here  master  ot  the  Assyrian." 
Thus  did  these  men  with  a  mixture  of  serious- 
ness, jest  with  each  other. 

Then  Cyaxares,  dressed  in  a  magnificent 
manner,  came  out,  and  sat  himself  on  a  Median 
throne ;  and  when  all  the  proper  persons  were 
met,  and  silence  made,  Cyaxares  spoke  thus : 
"  Friends  and  allies !  since  I  am  here  present» 
and  am  an  older  man  than  Cyrus,  it  is  proper 
for  me  perhaps  to  begin  the  discourse.  It 
appears  therefore  to  me,  that  now  is  the  time 
to  debate  whether  it  be  thought  proper  to  go 
on  with  the  war,  or  to  separate  the  army. 
Therefore,"  said  he,  'Met  somebody  speak 
what  his  opinion  is  concerning  this  affair."  On 
this  the  Hyrcanian  first  spoke :  ^*  Friends  and 
allies !  I  do  not  at  all  know  whether  words  be 
necessary  where  facts  themselves  declare  what 
is  best  to  be  done ;  for  we  all  know  that  by 
keeping  together  we  do  more  mischief  to  our 
enemies  than  we  suffer  from  them  ;  and,  when 
we  are  asunder,  they  deal  by  us  as  is  most 
agreeable  to  them,  and  most  grievous  to  us•** 
After  him  spoke  the  Cadusian  :  **  What  can 
we  say,*'  said  he,  "concerning  a  general  de- 
parture and  separation,  when  it  is  not  for  our 
interest  to  separate,  even  while  we  are  engaged 
in  the  service?  accordingly,  we  not  long  ago 
undertook  a  piece  of  service  separate  from 
the  rest  of  our  body,  and  paid  for  it  as  you  all 
know." 

After  him  Artabazus,  he  who  had  said  that 
he  was  related  to  Cyrus,  spoke  thus  :  <*  Cya- 
xares,"  said  he,  '*  thus  much  I  differ  in  my 
opinion  from  those  who  spoke  before.  They 
say  that  we  ought  to  proceed  in  the  war, 
remaining  here  together ;  and  I  say  that  we 
were  in  war  when  we  were  at  home,  for  I  was 
frequently  forced  to  run  to  the  relief  of  our 
own  coimtry  when  the  enemies  were  plunder- 
ing what  belonged  to  us :   frequently  I  had 
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business  on  my  hands,  with  respect  to  our 
fortresses,  that  the  enemies  were  said  to  have 
formed  designs  on,  and  I  was  continually  in 
fear,  and  kept  myself  on  my  guard.  All  this  I 
did,  and  was  all  this  while  on  expense  out  of 
my  own  stock ;  but  now  I  am  in  possession  of 
the  fortresses  of  the  enemy,  I  am  not  in  fear 
of  them  :  I  feast  on  what  belongs  to  them,  and 
I  drink  at  the  enemy's  expense  ;  therefore,  as 
being  in  one  case  at  war,  and  in  the  other  case 
as  at  a  festival,  I  am  not  of  opinion  to  dissolve 
this  public  assembly.*'  After  him  spoke  Go- 
bryas :  **  Friends  and  allies !  thus  far  I  ap- 
plaud the  faith  of  Cyrus,  for  he  has  been  false 
in  nothing  that  he  has  promised.  But,  if  he 
quit  the  country,  it  is  plain  that  the  Ass]rrian 
will  be  at  rest,  and  escape  the  punishment  due 
to  him  for  the  injuries  that  he  endeavoured  to 
do  you,  and  that  he  has  in  fact  done  me ;  and 
I,  on  my  side,  shall  again  suffer  punishment  at 
his  hands,  and  now  it  will  be  for  having  been  a 
friend  to  you." 

After  all  these  Cyrus  spoke.  '*  Nor  am  I 
ignorant,  friends,  that  if  we  separate  the  army 
our  own  afikirs  will  sink,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
enemy  will  rise  again ;  for  as  many  of  them  as 
have  had  their  arms  taken  from  them  will  make 
others  out  of  hand ;  they  that  have  lost  their 
horses  will  immediately  get  others;  in  the 
room  of  those  men  that  are  killed  others  will 
grow  up  and  succeed  them ;  so  that  it  will  ndt 
be  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  become  able  to 
give  us  disturbance  again  very  soon.  Why 
then  did  J  desire  Cyaxares  to  propose  the  de- 
bate on  the  separation  of  the  army?  Be  it 
known  to  you,"  said  he,  **  it  was  because  I  was 
in  fear  for  the  future ;  for  I  perceive  certain 
adversaries  advancing  on  us,  that,  if  we  go  on 
with  the  war  on  the  footing  we  now  stand,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  struggle  with:  for  the 
winter  is  coming  on ;  and  if  we  have  roofs  to 
cover  oiu*  own  heads,  we  have  them  not,  by 
Jove !  for  our  horses,  nor  for  our  servants,  nor 
for  the  common  soldiers;  and  without  these 
we  cannot  proceed  in  the  service.  The  pro- 
visions, wherever  we  have  come,  have  been 
consumed  by  ourselves,  and  where  we  have  not 
been,  there,  for  fear  of  us,  they  have  been  car• 
ried  off  and  secured  in  fortresses ;  so  that  the 
enemies  have  them,  and  we  are  not  able  to  pro- 
cure them.  And  who  is  there  that  has  bravery 
and  vigour  enough  to  go  on  with  the  service, 
and  struggle  at  the  same  time  with  hunger  and 
cold  ?  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  continue  the  war 


on  these  terms,  I  say  that  we  ought  rather  to 
separate  the  army  of  our  own  accord  than  be 
driven  away  against  our  wills  by  distress,  and 
by  not  knowing  what  to  do.     But,  if  we  have 
a  mind  to  go  on  still  with  the  M^ar,  I  say  we 
ought  to  do  this :    we  should  endeavour,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  take  from  the  enemy  as 
many  of  their  strong  places  as  we  are  able,  and 
to  erect  as  many  places  of  strength  as  we  can 
for  ourselves.     For  if  this  be  done,  then  they 
will  have  provisions  in  the  greatest  plenty  who 
can  take  and  secure  the  qadst  of  them,  and  they 
that  are  inferior  in  strength  will  be  besieged. 
But  now  we  are  just  in  the  same  case  with 
those  that  are  on  a  voyage  at  sea  ;  for  the  part 
that  they  have  sailed  over  they  do  not  leave  so 
as  to  make  it  safer  for  them  than  the  other  part* 
that  they  have  not  sailed ;  but  if  we  have  for- 
tresses, these  will  alienate  the  territory  from  the 
enemy,  and  all  things  will  be  with  us  serene 
and  quiet.     As  for  what  some  of  you  may  be 
apprehensive  of,  in  case  you  are  obliged  to  keep 
garrison  at  a  distance  from  your  own  territory, 
do  not  let  this  be  any  concern  to  ]rou ;  for  we 
will  take  on  us  to  guard  those  parts  that  are 
the  nearest  to  the  enemy,  since  we  are  at  a 
great  distance  from  home.     And  do  ]rou  take 
possession  of  the  borders  between  you  and  the 
Assyrian  territory,  and  cultivate  them.     And 
if  we  are  able  to  guard  and  preserve  those  parts 
that  are  in  the  enemy's  neighbourhood,  you 
who  keep  those  other  parts  that  are  at  a  greater 
distance  from  them  will  certainly  live  in  great 
peace  and  quiet ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
can  think  of  forming  designs  on  you  that  are 
at  a  distance,  and  neglect  dangers  that  are  at 
hand." 

After  this  had  been  said,  all  the  rest  of  them 
rising  up,  declared  that  they  would  join  heartily 
in  putting  these  things  in  execution.  And 
Cyaxares,  Gadatas,  and  Gobryas  said,  that  if 
the  allies  would  give  them  leave  they  would 
each  of  them  build  a  fort,  that  the  allies  might 
have  those  places  in  their  interest.  Cyrus 
therefore,  when  he  saw  them  all  so  zealous  in 
the  execution  of  the  things  he  had  mentioned, 
concluded  thus :  "  If  we  intend  therefore  to 
effect  what  we  agree  ought  to  be  done,  we 
ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  supplied  with 
engines  to  demolish  the  forts  of  the  enemy» 
and  with  builders  to  erect  bulwarks  of  our  own." 
On  this  Cyaxares  promised  to  make  and  sup* 
ply  them  with  one  engine ;  Gadatas  and  Gob- 
ryas   promised   another;    Tigranes   another 
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ud  another  C>tus  laid  that  he  would  ciidt'Avour 
to  nuke.  Wben  they  were  detennined  uii  these 
toines,  they  procured  artiucere  for  the  making 


he  nbuli^liLMl.  Fur  fonncily  ihc  Mcdps,  Sy- 
rian tt,  aiid  Arabians,  and  all  the  fieople  of 
Asia,  u>ed  the  same  nictbud,  uiik  n'spert  to 


ef  these  engines,  and  every  one  provided  the    their  cluuioti,  that  the  Cyreiieans  do  at  this 
■aterials  necessary  for  their  fabric;  and  they  |  time;  and  he  wa«  of  opinion,  that   the  lery 


«Cifalished,  as  presidents  and  ovenieors  of  the 
works,  certain  persons  that  seemed  the  most 
proper  for  the  employment. 

Cmis,  when  he  found  that  there  would  be 
Mice  time  taken  up  in  these  affuirs,  encami>cd 
'.iie  hrmy  in  a  situation  that  he  judged  to  be 
tL=  most  healthy  and  mo^t  easily  accessible,  \%nth 
r««pect  to  all  things  that  were  neces!>ary  to  be 
bojugbt  thither.  And  he  did  whatever  was 
ncce«Mry  to  the  making  it  strong,  that  they 
«I ho  always  renuiined  there  might  be  in  safety, 
rbou^  the  main  utrength  of  the  army  should, 
at  anr  time,  march  at  a  distance  from  the 
rvsp.  And,  besides,  he  inquired  of  those  he 
thought  knew  the  country'  best,  from  what 
(«rtf  of  it  the  army  might  be  supplieil  with  all 
:hing*.  that  were  of  use  to  them  in  the  greateAt 
picnty.  lie  led  them  always  abroad  tu  get 
f>ro\uion  and  forage,  both  that  he  might  pro- 
nre  the  greatest  plenty  of  necessaries  fur  the 
intir,  that  his  men,  inured  to  labour  by  these 


beut  of  the  men  U'ing  uiounied  on  rhariotv, 
they  that  proliably  con^titut(.-d  the  chief 
strength  of  the  anny  had  the  ]tart  only  of  ^kir. 
niisiiers  at  a  distance,  and  ha•!  no  great  sl.iire 
in  the  gaining  of  a  virtory.  For  three  bun. 
dred  ehariot»  afford  three  hundred  coiuhhtnitt^, 
and  these  take  up  t^elie  hundre<J  hor!>es  ;  ι1.•-ιι 
their  drivers  probably  are  bU"h  as  the-e  n>ei., 
that  arc  the  be!«t  of  the  army,  chielly  fontiriu 
in;  and  htre  a^ain  are  three  hut.dred  others, 
and  they  surh  as  do  the  enen^y  no  manner  of 
miM.'hiefl  Therefore  this  si>rt  oi  management, 
with  rc^prrt  to  their  ehiirioto,  he  aU^lirhed; 
and  instead  of  thi*•,  he  providtrd  a  sort  ot  \iar- 
like  chariots,  with  whfeU  of  great  •'trenu'th,  so 
as  not  to  be  ea^ilv  broken,  and  with  axlciree.i 
that  were  lontr,  becau-e  thing••  that  carry 
breadth  are  le<>s  liable  to  be  overturned.  'J'ii«' 
tiox  for  the  drivers  he  made  like  a  turret,  and 
with  strong  )iiea>  ol  timU-r  ;  and  thr  hi»:h<-it 
of  lhe>i«;  IxjXi-s  reached  up  to  the  eiUjw^  ot  the 


currhes,  might  gain  health  and  \igrMir;  and  ,  drivi-ro,  th.it  reaching  ovi-r  tin••''•  txixes  trif-y 
rkat  in  marching  they  might  preser\e  in  their  [  nii«;ht  drive  ihr  horsca.  'J'he  drivers  herovf  r• 
□eanorics  the  order  they  were  to  keep.  i  e*l,  all  hut  their  eyes,  with  armour.     Ίο  if.•; 

Cyrus  was  employed  in  thei<e  affairs  when  axletree-,  on  eaeh  side  of  the  uhi-fU,  he  add«-d 
deserters  from  Babylon,  and  prisoners  taken,  >  steel  srythe>  of  .'ilxjut  twoi'iSir-  in  length  ;  and 
are  an  account  that  the  Assyrian  was  gone  •  below,  iimler  the  axhrtn-i.•,  hi.•  fixed  oliiein 
ro  Lydia,  carrj'ing  with  him  many  talents  of'  pf>inting  to  the  L'ronnd.  a>>  ii. tending  with  thc'O 
ΐ'-ΛΛ  and  tiltt-r,  and  other  treasure>,  and  rich  chariot»  to  break  in  ^n  thi:  «lieniv.  As  C)rii^ 
orr.aments  of  all  kinds.  The  body  of  the  >oU  .  ar  that  time  rontriicd  iht-e  f-hariot«i,  so,  rti 
ciery  supposed  that  he  was  already  putting  his  thii  day,  they  u«'e  them  in  thir  kinu^'s  territory. 
:rf*asures  out  of  the  way  for  fear;  but  ryrus,  He  had  liki-wi-e  rmntrU  in  great  ηυηιίκτ,  sij«  ii 
."edging  that  he  went  in  order  to  coliert  a  force  as  were  collected  from  union^r^t  hii  frif-rid-«. 
«tfainstt  him,  if  he  were  able  to  effect  it,  pre-  '  and  those  that  were  taki.-n  from  the  enerriv, 
jiared  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  great  bi-ltn:  all  brought  togt-th'-r. 
dtral  of  ligour,  as  thinking  that  he  should  be  'J'hiis  were  tbe^-e  things  performed.  lii,t. 
a^ain  forct-d  to  come  to  an  engagement.  Ac-  :  he,  h'.ii.;:  dcrirou^  to  send  some  -py  irt^o  J.;,d..i. 
rofdingly  he  completed  the  Persian  body  of  an•!  tu  learn  what  the  A»><i\ri.in  did,  wat  lA 
i  onse  ;  M>me  horses  he  got  from  the  ]>risoners.  opinion  that  Araspes,  the  guardian  of  tiie  b<*aii. 
4:id  some  from  his  friends;  for  these  things  he  tifiil  wum.m,  wut  a  proper  person  to  go  on  that 
;ji.-i7epted  from  all,  rejected  nothing,  neither  a  ;  errat>d  ;  for  with  Araspe^v  thin;j's  had  fallen  out 
nne  weapon  nor  a  horse,  if  any  one  presented    in  this  manner : 

.i:m  with  it.  Chariots,  likewise,  he  fitted  up,  '  iiaving  fallen  in  love  with  t'ne  woman,  iie 
.^•oth  out  of  those  that  were  taken,  and  from  wa»  fon-ed  to  make  proi>o-ai•)  to  her.  lUii  ^U• 
« bencesoever  else  he  was  able  to  get  supjdied  deniid  h:rn,  and  wan  faithful  to  her  hijilMnd, 
t^ilh  what  was  necessary  towards  it.  ,  though  h«*  wit••  al^sent ;  for  ^he  lovf-d  him  very 

The  Trrjjan  method  of  using  chariots,  that  much.  V«-t  she  did  not  v:i-u^*i  Ara^-pes  f•* 
Μ  as  practised  of  old,  and  that  way  of  managing  Cynis,  U-ing  unwilling  to  make  a  quarrel  U'' 
T-iirri!  that  is  yet  in  use  among^^t  the  (.'m'lieans,    twecn  nit-n  tliat  were  friends.      Tin  η  Araspes, 
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tUnklpg  to  (brwud  tbe  «ace«M  of  U«  Incliro- 
tioiu,  threatened  the  woman  that  if  «be  would 
not  jietd  to  bii  wiehea,  iha  ihould  be  forced 
to  aubmic  againat  ber  will.  On  tliii  the  wo- 
man, being  in  fear,  concealed  the  mattel  no 
hmger,  but  aent  a  meaaenger  to  Cynia  with 
orden  to  tell  him  the  whole  tBtiz.  He,  when 
bs  heard  it,  laughed  at  thii  man,  that  bad  «aid 
b«  waa  above  the  power  of  love.  He  lent  Ar- 
tabMUa  with  the  meaaenger,  and  commanded 
Um  to  tell  Anapea  that  he  ahould  reapect  the 
oonduet  of  anch  a  woman.  But  Artabazua, 
coming  to  Araipea,  reproached  him,  calling  the 
woman  a  deporit  that  bad  been  tnuted  in  hia 
handa ;  and  telling  him  of  bla  paasion,  ao  that 
Ataipea  ifaed  manf  tear»  for  grief,  nat  over- 
whelmed with  ahame,  and  almoat  dead  with 
(ear,  leat  he  ahould  Buffer  aome  aeverity  at  the 
handa  of  Cjrua.  Cyrua,  being  informed  of 
thii,  aent  for  him,  and  apoke  to  him  by  him- 
aelf  alone. 

"  I  aee,  Ataapea,"  aaid  be,  "  that  γου  arc 
very  much  in  fear  of  me,  and  very  much  asham- 
ed. But  give  them  both  over,  for  I  have  heaM 
that  goda  have  been  conquered  by  love ;  I  know 
bow  much  men  that  have  been  accounted  very 
wi*e  have  luBered  by  love ;  and  I  pronounced 
«n  myael^  that  if  I  conversed  with  beautiful 
people,  I  wai  not  enough  maatet  of  myielf  to 
disregard  them.  And  I  am  the  cause  that  this 
has  befallen  jou,  for  I  thut  you  up  with  this 
iireaistible  creature."  Anipes  then 
reply ;  "  You  are  in  thii  too,  Cynis,  aa  you 
are  in  other  Ehinga,  mild,  and  disposed  to  for- 
give the  etrora  of  men  ;  but  other  men,"  said 
be,  "  overwhelm  me  with  grief  and  concern ; 
for  the  rumour  of  my  misfortune  is  got  abroad, 
my  enemies  are  pliMaed  with  it,  and  my  friends 
come  to  me  and  idviae  me  to  get  out  of  the  ' 
way,  lest  1  suffer  aome  severity  at  your  hands, 
aa  having  been  guilty  of  a  very  great  injustice." 
Then  Cyrus  said:  "Be  it  known  to  you 
therefore,  Araspes,  that,  by  meaiia  of  this  very 
opinion  that  people  have  taken  up,  it  is  in  your 
power  to  gratify  me  in  a  very  high  degree,  and 
lo  do  very  great  service  to  our  allies."  "  I 
uinb,"  aaid  Araspes,  '■  that  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity ofbeingagainofusetoyou."  "Therefore," 
said  be,  "if  you  would  oiake  as  if  you  fled 
from  me,  and  would  go  over  to  the  enemy,  I 
believe  that  the  enemy  would  trust  you." 
"  And  I  know,  by  Jove  !"  said  Araspes,  *'  that 
I  should  give  occasion  to  have  it  said  by  my 
Ma,ut(  tW  I  fled  from  you.'    "  Then  you 


might  tetuni  to  oa,'  aaid  he,  "  apprised  of  all 
the  enemy'i  affairs.  I  bdieve  that  on  their 
giving  credit  to  yon,  they  would  make  you  a 
sharer  in  their  debate*  uid  counada,  ao  that 
ithing  would  be  concealed  from  you  tiiat  I 
desire  you  ahould  know."  "  I  will  go  then," 
said  he,  "  now,  out  of  band  ί  for  be  assured 
that  my  being  thought  to  have  nnde  my  escave 
Μ  one  thai  was  just  about  to  receive  punishment 
at  your  handa,  will  be  one  of  the  thinp  that 
will  give  me  credit.' 

«  And  can  you,"  aud  be,  "  leave  the  beauti- 
ful Pantbear  "Yes,  Cyiwaj  for  I  have 
pbdnly  two  souls.  1  have  now  philoaopbised 
this  point  out  by  the  help  of  that  wicked  so- 
phistetLove:  for  a  single  soul  cannot  be  a  good 
one  and  a  bad  one  at  the  tame  time,  nor  can 
it,  at  the  same  time,  affect  both  noble  actions 
and  nle  ones.  It  cannot  bdine  and  be  avetae 
to  the  same  things  U  the  same  time ;  but  it  is 
plain  there  are  two  souls,  and  when  the  good 
one  prevails,  it  doea  noble  things;  when  the 
bad  one  prevails,  it  attempts  vile  thingi.  But 
now  that  It  has  got  you  for  a  support,  the  good 
one  prevails,  and  that  very  much."  *'  If  you 
think  it  proper  therefore  lo  be  gone,"  aaid 
Cynu,  "  thus  you  must  do  in  order  to  gain  the 
greater  credit  with  them.  Relate  to  them  the 
state  of  our  sffsirs,  and  relate  it  so  «a  that  what 
you  say  may  be  aa  great  a  bindeiance  as  poisililE 
to  what  they  intend  to  do :  and  it  would  be 
aome  bindeiance  to  them,  If  you  should  say  that 
I  we  are  preparing  to  make  an  incursioD  into 
aome  part  of  their  territoryj  for  when  they 
hear  tbii,  they  will  be  leaa  aUc  to  aasemUe 
I  their  whole  force  together,  every  one  being  in 
I  fear  for  something  at  home.  Then  atay  with 
them,'  aaid  he,  "  as  long  as  yon  «n  j  for  what 
they  do  when  thay  are  the  nearest  ua,  will  be  the 
moat  for  our  purpose  to  know.  Advise  them 
likewise  to  form  themselves  into  such  «n  order 
as  may  be  thought  the  strongest ;  for  when 
you  come  sway,  and  are  supposed  to  be  appris- 
ed of  their  order,  tbey  will  be  under  a  necessity 
to  keep  to  it,  {or  tbey  will  be  afraid  of  making 
a  change  in  it ;  and  if  they  do  make  a  change, 
by  their  being  ao  near  at  hand.  It  will  creMe 
confusion  amongst  them." 

Araspea,  aetting  out  in  thia  manner,  and 
taking  with  him  auch  of  hia  aervsnt•  as  be 
chiefly  confided  in,  and  telling  some  certain 
persons  such  things  as  he  thought  might  be  of 
service  to  his  undertaking,  went  hia  «ray. 
Panthea,  aa  loon  as  slw  perceived  that  Atas- 
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gone,  leiidiiig  to  Cynu^  told  him  thus : 
■  Do  not  be  afflicted,  Cjnu,  that  Araspes  la 
gone  off  to  the  enein j ;  for  if  you  will  allow 
B•  to  aend  to  my  huahand,  I  engage  that  there 
«in  eonie  to  you  one  who  will  be  a  much  more 
&ithlal  fiiend  to  you  than  Araapea.  I  know 
that  be  wili  attend  you  with  all  the  force  that 
he  ia  aUe ;  lor  the  &ther  of  the  prince  that 
BOW  reign  waa  hia  friend,  but  he  who  at  pre- 
acnt  nigOMf  attempted  once  to  part  ua  from 
each  other;  and  reckoning  him  therefore  an 
oquat  man,  I  know  that  he  would  joyfully  re- 
mit from  him  to  such  a  man  as  you  are.** 

Qyroa,  hearing  this,  ordered  her  to  send  to 
her  hoafaand.  She  sent ;  and  when  Abradatas 
disiofeied  the  signa  from  his  wife,  and  perceiv- 
ed bow  aaattera  atood  aa  to  the  other  particu- 
hff^  he  maicbed  joyfully  away  to  Cyrus,  hav- 
^ing  about  two  thousand  horae  with  him.  When 
be  came  op  with  the  Persian  scouts,  he  sent 
Id  Cyroa,  to  tell  him  who  he  was:  Cyrus 
isBmediately  ordered  them  to  conduct  him  to 
hia  wife. 

When  Abfadataa  and  hia  wife  saw  each 
odier  they  mutually  embraced,  as  was  natural 
to  do^  on  an  occasion  so  unexpected.  On  this 
Fanthaa  toM  him  of  the  sanctity  and  virtue  of 
Cyroa»  and  of  his  pity  and  compassion  towards 
ber.  Abndatas  having  heard  of  it,  said: 
*  What  can  I  do,  Pantbea,  to  pay  my  gratitude 
to  Cyrua  for  you  and  for  myself?'*  "  What 
eke,*"  said  Panthea,  **  but  endeavour  to  behave 
towards  him  as  he  has  done  towards  you?'* 
On  thia  Abradatas  came  to  Cyrus,  and  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him,  taking  him  by  the  right  band, 
be  said :  '*  In  return  for  the  benefits  you  have 
bestowed  on  us,  Cyrus,  I  have  nothing  of  more 
consequence  to  say,  than  that  I  give  myself  to 
you  aa  a  friend,  a  servant,  and  an  ally;  and 
whatever  designs  I  observe  you  to  be  engaged 
in,  I  will  endeavour  to  be  the  best  assistant  to 
you  in  them  that  I  am  able.'*  Then  Cyrus 
iaid :  **  I  accept  your  offer,  and  dismiss  you  at 
this  time,  to  take  your  supper  with  your  wife ; 
but,  at  aome  other  time,  you  must  take  a  meal 
with  me  in  my  tent,  together  with  your  friends 
and  mine.** 

After  this  Abradatas,  observing  Cyrus  to  be 
employed  about  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes, 
ftod  about  those  horses  and  horsemen  that  were 
dotbed  in  armour,  endeavoured,  out  of  his  own 
body  of  horse,  to  fit  him  up  a  hundred  such 
chariota  aa  his  were ;  and  he  prepared  himself, 
as  being  to  lead  ihcro,  mounted  on  a  chariot 


himself.  His  own  chariot  be  framed  with  four 
perches,  and  for  eight  horses.  His  wife 
Panthea,  out  of  her  own  treasures,  made  him  a 
corslet  of  gold,  and  a  golden  head-piece,  and 
annpieces  of  the  same;  and  the  horses  of  hia 
chariot  she  provided  with  brass  defences.  These 
things  Abradataa  performed.  And  Cyrua,  ob- 
serving his  chariot  with  four  perches,  consider•, 
ed  that  it  might  be  possible  to  make  one  with 
eight,  so  as  to  draw  the  lower  frame  of  this 
machine  with  eight  yoke  of  oxen.  This  en- 
gine, together  with  its  wheels,  was  0|4ftid8  of 
fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  And  he  believed 
that  turrets  of  this  kind,  following  in  the  line, 
might  be  of  great  help  to  his  own  phalanx,  and 
do  great  injury  to  the  line  of  the  enemy.  On 
these  frames  he  made  open  places  to  move  about 
in,  and  strong  defences,  and  on  each  of  theae 
turrets  he  mounted  twenty  men.  When  all 
things  with  respect  to  these  turrets  were  com- 
pleted  to  his  hand,  he  made  an  experiment  of 
their  draught,  and  eight  yoke  of  oxen  drew  a 
turret,  and  the  men  on  it,  with  more  ease  than 
each  yoke  drew  the  common  baggage  weight ; 
for  the  weight  of  baggage  was  about  five-and- 
twenty  talents  to  each  yoke ;  but  the  draught 
of  a  turret,  whose  wooden  frame  was  as  broad 
as  a  tragic  stage,  together  with  twenty  men  and 
their  arms,  amounted  but  to  fifteen  talents  to 
each  yoke.  When  he  found  that  the  draught 
was  easy,  he  prepared  for  the  marching  these 
turrets  with  the  army,  reckoning  that  to  take 
all  advantages  was  both  safe  and  just,  and  of 
happy  consequence  in  war. 

II.  At  this  time  there  came  from  the  Indian 
certain  persons,  who  brought  treasure,  and 
gave  him  an  account  that  the  Indian  sent  him 
word  thus :  <'  I  am  pleased,  Cyrus,  that  yoa 
gave  me  an  account  of  what  you  wanted ;  I 
have  a  mind  to  engage  in  friendship  with  you, 
and  I  send  you  treasure ;  if  you  want  any  thin^ 
else  send  me  word.  They  that  come  from  me 
have  it  in  charge  to  do  whatever  you  order 
them.•* 

Cyrus  hearing  this,  said :  "  I  order  then, 
that  some  of  you  remaining  here,  where  yof 
have  pitched  your  tents,  may  guard  the  trea 
sure,  and  live  as  is  most  agreeable  to  you.     But 
let  three  of  you  go  on  to  the  enemy,  as  coming 
from  the  Indian,  to  treat  of  an  alliance,  and  getting 
yourselves  informed  of  what  is  said  and  done  there 
give  me  and  the  Indian  an  account  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible.    And,  if  you  serve  me  well  in  this,  I 
shall  be  yet  more  uliliged  to  you,  than  for  your 
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coming  hither,  *nd  bringing  roe  treuura ; 
■uch  ipiea,  aa  ippew  men  of  urvile  eondition, 
not  able  ta  know  or  give  an  account  of  an; 
thing  more  than  what  all  people  know.  But 
■uch  men  a*  you  are  oflen  led  into  the  know- 
ledge of  deiigna  and  counaele."  The  Indiana, 
hearing  tbia  with  plcaaure,  and  being  on  that 
occasion  entertain^  bjr  Cfnu,  made  all  thingi 
readf :  and  the  next  daj  went  awaf ,  promiiing 
faithfull;  to  get  infonned  of  at  manjr  of  the 
enemi|i  coocema  at  the;  were  able,  and  to 
eome^hy  ai  aoon  ai  poauble. 

Cynu  made  all  other  prepantiona  for  the 
war,  in  the  most  ma^ificent  manner,  a»  being 
a  man  who  projected  to  perform  no  inconsider- 
able thingi,  and  withal,  did  not  only  take  care 
of  auch  things  as  he  thought  proper  ior  his 
allies,  but  raiaed  amongst  hia  fiiends  an  emula- 
tilm  to  appear  armed  in  the  handaomeat  man- 
ner, to  appear  the  moat  skilled  in  borseman- 
thip,  at  throwing  ihe  javelin,  and  in  the  uae 
of  the  bow,  and  the  most  readf  to  undergo 
any  fatigue.  This  he  eSected  by  leading  tbem 
out  to  hunt,  and  rewarding  those  that  were  Ihe 
obleat  in  the  several  performances.  And  those 
commander*  that  he  observed  to  be  moat  care- 
ful to  make  their  soldiers  excel,  those  be  ani- 
mated by  praising  them,  and  by  gratifying  them 
in  all  that  he  tvas  able.  If  at  any  time  he  made 
a  sacritice,  or  aolemtiizcd  a  festival,  he  appoint- 
ed gamea  on  the  occasian,  in  all  the  aeveis] 
thmgs  that  men  practise  on  account  of  war,  and 
gave  magnificent  rewards  to  the  conquerors ; 
and  there  woe  a  mighty  cheerfulness  in  thearmy. 

All  things  that  Cyrua  had  a  mind  to  have 
with  himfur  the  service  were  now  almost  com- 
pleted to  bis  bands,  except  tbe  engines  j  for  the 
Persian  horsemen  were  filled  up  to  ten  thou- 
sand. The  chatiota,  armed  with  scythes  that 
he  himself  provided,  were  τκητ  a  hundred  com- 
plete. Those  that  Abtadataa  the  Susian  un- 
dertook to  provide,  like  ihoae  of  Cyrvs,  were 
likewise  a  hundred  complete.  And  the  McdU 
an  chariots,  thiil  Cyrus  had  persuaded  Cyax- 
arcB  to  change  from  the  Trojan  and  Libyan 
form  and  method,  were  likewise  made  up  to 
another  hundred.  The  camels  were  rnounted 
by  two  archers  on  each  -,  and  most  of  Ihe  army 
stood  so  disposed,  as  if  they  had  aL•eady  con- 
quered, and  (he  affairs  of  the  enemy  were  reduc- 
ed to  nothing. 

While  they  were  in  this  dispositian  the 
Indians  that  Cyrus  had  sent  to  get  intelligence 
come  back  from  the  enemy,  and  said  that  Cta- 


sua  was  chosen  general  and  leader  of  all  Ihe 
enemy's  fbrcea :  that  all  the  princes  in  their 
alliance  had  determined  to  attend  each  with 
his  whole  force,  to  contribute  mighty  sums  of 
money,  and  to  lay  tbem  out  in  stipends  to  all 
tboae  that  they  could  hire,  and  in  presenta, 
where  it  was  proper :  that  they  had  already 
hired  a  great  number  of  Thimdans,  armed 
with  large  aworda:  that  the  Egyptians  were 
under  aail  to  come  to  them,  and  the  number  of 
these  they  said  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  armed  with  large  shields  that 
reached  down  to  tbdr  feet,  with  mighty  spears, 
such  as  they  use  at  this  day,  and  with  swords. 
They  said  that  a  body  of  Cyprians  was  under 
sail  to  join  them,  and  that  all  the  Cilicians, 
the  men  of  both  the  Pbrygial,  the  Lycaoniana, 
Paphlsgoniana,  Cappadoeians,  Aratnans,  Pbn- 
nicians,  and  Assyrians,  with  the  piince  of 
Babylon,  were  already  joined :  that  the  lomans, 
the  .^olians,  and  all  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Asia,  were  obliged  to  attend  Crteius :  and 
that  Croesus  had  sent  to  Lacedsmon,  to  treat 
of  an  alliance  with  them  -,  that  this  army  as- 
sembled about  the  river  Pactolus,  and  wai 
about  to  advance  to  Thybarra,  where  all  the 
barbarians  of  the  Lower  Syris,  that  are  sntgect 
to  the  king,  assemble  at  this  day :  that  orders 
were  given  out  to  oU,  to  convey  provisiona  and 
all  things  thither,  as  to  the  general  market. 
The  prisoners  likewise  relateil  almost  the  same 
things  !  for  Cyrua  took  care  that  prisoners 
should  be  taken,  in  order  to  get  information  ι 
and  he  sent  out  spies,  that  seemed  to  be  of 
aervile  condition,  as  deserters. 

When  the  army  of  Cyrus  came  to  hear  all 
this,  every  body  was  under  concern,  as  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  be.  They  went  up  and 
donn  in  a  sedater  way  than  they  used  to  doi 
and  the  multitude  did  not  appear  cheerful.  But 
tbey  got  together  in  circlea ;  and  all  place* 
were  full  of  people,  anking  each  other  ques- 
tions concerning  these  matters,  and  discotiti- 
ing  together.  When  Cyrus  perceived  tbsl 
terror  was  spreading  space  through  the  army 
he  called  together  the  commander*  of  th• 
several  bodies,  ti^ether  with  all  sucb  whose 
dejection  might  prove  to  be  any  wise  prejudi- 
cial, or  their  alacrity  of  use  ;  and  told  hia  ser- 
vants beforehand,  that  if  any  other  of  the 
soldiers  attended  to  hear  hia  diacourae,  they 
should  not  hinder  them.  When  they  wer« 
assembled  he  said ; 

Friends  and  allies '.    1  have  called  yon 
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together»  becmiee  I  oUenred  that  since  these 
monutt  are  come  from  the  enemy,  some  of 
jM  appear  like  men  that  are  terrified ;  for  to 
Be  it  ^»pean  etran^  that  anjr  of  you  should 
be  mllj  terrified  at  the  enemies'  being  said  to 
•Memble  tbeir  forces,  because  we  are  at  this 
tiaie  met  in  much  greater  numbers  than  we 
were  when  we  beat  them ;  and,  with  the  help 
of  the  gods,   are  now  better  prepared  than 
bdbre:  and  when  3roii  see  this,  does  it  not 
gife  joa  courage  ?    In  the  name  of  the  gods !" 
sad  be,  **  if  you  are  afraid  now,  what  had  you 
doae  if  people  had  given  you  an  account  that 
cfae  cnemiea  were  advancing  on  you  with  all 
the  advantages  on  their  side  which  we  have  on 
σιτΒ  ?  and,  in  the  first  place,"  said  he,  '*  had 
}Ou  heard  that  they  who  had  beaten  us  before 
were  coming  on  oa  again,  with  minds  full  of 
the  victory   they  had  obtained?     That  they, 
who  at  that  time  slighted  the  distant  discharge 
of  arrows  and  javelins,  were  now  coming  with 
midtitndes  more  armed  like  themselves?  And 
then,  that  as  these  heavy-armed  men  at  that 
time  conquered  our  foot ;  so  now,  their  horse- 
men, provided  in  the  same  maimer,  advanced 
against  our  horse  ?     And  that,  rejecting  bows 
and  javelins,  each  of  them,  armed  with  one 
strong  lance,  had  it  in  their  intention  to  push 
op  to  us  and  engage  hand   to  band  ?     That 
there  are  chariots  coming,  that  arc  not  to  be 
planted  as  heretofore,  and  turned  away  as  fur 
flight,  but  that  the  horses  of  these  chariots  are 
covered   with   armour,    the  drivers   stand  in 
%rooden   turrets,  and  all  upwanls  are  covered 
with  their  corslets  and  helms,  and  steel  s<7thc8 
are  nzed  to  the  axle-trees ;  and  that  these  are 
ready  to  drive  in  immediately  on  the  ranks  of 
thofte    that    stand   in    opposition    to    them  ? 
Besides^  that  they  have  camels  on  which  they 
ride   up  to  us,  and  one  of  which  a  hundred 
bontes  will  not  bear  the  sight  of?     And  yet, 
&rther,  that  they  advance  with  certain  towent, 
from    whence   they  can    support    their  own 
people  ;  and,  by  discharging  their  weapons  on 
you,  hinder  you  from  fighting  on  even  ground 
with  them? — Had  anyone  told  you  that  the 
enemies  were  possessed  of  all  these  things,  if 
Tou  are  afraid  now,  what  had  you  done  then  ? 
But  when  you  have  an  account  that  (Ta?sus  is 
chosen  the  enemies*  general,  he  who  behaved 
himself  so  much  worse  than  the  Syrians ;  that 
the  Syrians  were  beaten  before  they  fled,  but 
Croe«us,  when  he  saw  them  beaten,  instead  of 
FUp])ortirig  his  allies,  fled  and  made  his  escape  ! 


And,  when  it  is  told  you  that  the  same  enemies 
are  not  thought  sufficient  to  engage  us,  but 
that  they  hire  others  that  they  think  will  fight 
their  battles  for  them  better  than  they  do  for 
themselves  ! — If  these  are  such  things  as  appear 
terrible  to  any,  and  that  the  state  of  our  own  af. 
fairs  appears  mean  and  contemptible  to  them, 
^these  men,  my  friends,  I  say  ought  to  go 
their  ways  to  the  enemy ;  for  by  being  there 
they  will  do  us  more  service  than  they  will 
by  being  amongst  us.** 

When  Cyrus  hod  said  this,  ChrysaniM  the 
Persian  spoke  thus  :     «•  Ο    Cyrus !   d^not 
wonder  that  some  people  carry  sad  countenances 
on  having  heard  these  accounts ;  for  it  is  not 
fear  that  affects   them  thus,  but  it  is  grief. 
For,"   said  he,    "  if  people  that  had  a  mind 
to  get  their  dinners,  and  were  just  in  expecta- 
tion of  it,  were  told  of  some  work  that  was 
necessary  to  be  done  before  they  dined,  nobody, 
I  believe,  would  be  pleased  with  hearing  it. 
Just  so  therefore,  while  we  are  in  present  ex- 
pectation of  enriching  ourselves,  and  then  hear 
that  there  is  still  some  work  left  that  of  neces- 
sity  must  be  done,  we  look  sad,  not  out  of  fear 
but  because  we  want  to  have  that  work  already 
over.     But  since  we  are  not  only  contending 
for  Syria,  where  there  is  com  in  abundance, 
dockii,  and  fruitful  palms ;  but  for  Lydia  too, 
where  wine,  and  tigs,  and  oil  abound,  and  a 
land  whose  shores  the  sea  washes ;  by  which 
means   such   numbers  of  valuable   things  are 
brought  thither  as  no  one  ever  saw.     Consider- 
ing these   things,  we  are  no  longer  dejected, 
but  have  full  confidence    that  we  shiUl  soon 
enjoy  these  valuable   productions  of  Lydia." 
Thus  he  spoke  i  and  all  the  allies  were  pleased 
with  his  discourse,  and  applauded  it. 

"  And,  indeed,  my  friends,"  said  Cyrus, 
"  my  opinion  is,  to  march  up  to  them  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  if  we  can  we  may  prevent 
them,  and  first  reach  those  places  where  all 
their  conveniences  are  got  together  for  them  ; 
and  then,  the  sooner  we  march  to  them,  the 
fewer  things  we  shall  find  them  provided  with, 
and  the  more  things  we  shall  find  them  in  want 
of.  This  I  give  as  my  opinion  ;  if  any  one 
think  any  other  course  safer  and  easier  to  us,  let 
him  inform  us." 

After  a  great  many  had  expressed  their  con- 
currence in  its  l>eing  proper  to  march  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  enemy,  and  that  nobody  said 
to  the  contrar}';  on  this  Cyrus  began  a  dis- 
course to  this  effect : 
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"  Friendi  BDil  >lli«si  ourmindii,  ourbodies, 
uid  tbe  antii  that  we  are  Co  ube,  baTc  been, 
with  the  help  of  ibe  gods,  long  aince  provided 
toonrbanda:  il  it  now  our  biuineas  to  pro. 
vide  neceewiies  on  our  march  for  not  less  than 
twenty  days,  both  for  ourselves  and  as  many 
beuts  u  we  make  um  of:  for  on  calculation  I 
find  that  the  way  we  «i«  to  go  wiU  take  ui  up 
more  than  fifteen  days,  and  on  the  road  «e 
•hall  Gud  no  sort  of  necessaries ;  for  every 
thing  that  wai  possible  baa  been  taken  and 
cani|d  off,  partly  by  ourselves,  and  portly  by 
tbe  memy.  We  must  therefore  put  up  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  food,  for  without  this,  we 
can  neither  fight  nor  can  we  live  ;  but  of  wine 
as  much  as  is  enough  lo  accustom  us  to  drink 
water ;  far  great  part  of  the  way  that  we  are  to 
take  is  entirely  unprovided  with  wine,  and  were 
we  to  put  upa  very  great  quantity  of  it.  it  would 
not  suffice  us.  Therefore,  that  we  may  not 
fall  into  distempers  by  being  deprived  of  wine 
all  on  a  sudden,  we  must  do  tfaui  ;  we  must 
begin  now  immedintelj  lo  drink  water  with 
our  food  ;  for  by  doing  thus  now  we  shall  make 
no  very  great  change  :  far  whoever  feeds  on 
tilings  made  of  flour,  eats  the  mass  mixed  up 
with  water ;  and  he  that  feeds  on  bread,  eata 
the  loaf  that  is  first  moistened  and  worked  up 
with  water ;  and  all  boiled  meats  are  made 
ready  with  a  great  quantity  of  water.  But  if 
after  our  meal  we  drink  a  little  wine  on  it,  our 
ftomach,  not  having  less  than  usual,  rests  satis- 
fied. Then,  afterwards,  we  must  cut  off  even 
this  allowance  after  supper,  till  at  last  we  be- 
come insensibly  water-drinkers  :  for  an  altera- 
tion, little  by  little,  brings  any  nature  to  bear 
a  total  change,  The  gods  themselves  teach  us 
this,  by  bringing  ua,  little  by  little,  from  the 
midst  of  winter,  to  bear  very  great  beat ;  and 
from  tbe  heat,  to  bear  very  great  cold  ;  and  we, 
in  imitation  of  them,  ought  by  custom  and 
practice  lo  reach  the  end  we  should  attain  to. 
Spare  the  weight  of  fine  quilts  and  carpets,  and 
make  it  up  in  necessaries  ;  for  a  superfluity  of 
things  ncceisaly  will  not  be  useless.  But  if 
yon  happen  to  be  without  these  carpets,  you 
need  not  be  afraid  that  you  shall  not  lie  and 
sleep  with  pleasure.  If  it  prove  otherwise  than 
I  say,  then  blame  me;  but  to  have  plenty  of 
clothes  with  a  man  is  a  great  help  to  one  both 
in  health  and  sickness.  And  of  meats  we  ought 
to  put  up  those  that  are  a  good  deal  sharp, 
acid,  and  snit ;  for  they  create  appetite,  and 
kre   a  lasting  nourishment.     And  when   we 


come  into  those  parts  of  the  country  that  are 
untouched,  where  probably  we  shall  find  coib, 
we  ought  to  be  provided  with  band-mills,  by 
taking  them  with  us  from  hence,  that  we  may 
use  them  in  making  our  bread ;  for  of  all  tb• 
instruments  that  are  used  in  making  bread  tbaw 
are  tbe  lightest.  We  ought  likewise  lo  put  up 
quantilie*  of  such  things  as  are  wanted  by  uA 
people )  for  their  bulk  is  but  very  little,  and  if 
such  a  chance  he&ll  ui,  we  shall  want  tbeoi 
very  much.  We  must  likewise  hare  stora  at 
straps  ί  for  most  things,  both  about  men  and 
bones,  are  fastened  by  stiaps,  and  when  they 
wear  out  or  break  there  is  a  necessity  of  stand- 
ing atilt,  unless  one  can  get  supplied  with  tbe^ 
Whoever  baa  learned  the  skill  ti  polishing  # 
lance,  it  will  be  well  for  him  not  to  forget• 
polisher,  and  he  will  do  well  to  carry  a  file : 
for  he  that  sharpens  his  spear  sbaipena  hia  aoal 
at  the  tame  time  i  for  there  is  a  sort  of  «Iuldm 
in  it,  that  one  who  sharpens  his  lance  ahonU 
bimaelf  be  cowardly  and  dull.  We  ought 
likewise  to  bave  plenty  of  limber  witb  ua  fbc 
the  rhariota  and  carriages  ;  for,  in  many  aflain, 
many  things  will  of  necessity  be  defectiva. 
And  we  ought  to  be  provided  with  tbe  tool•  - 
and  instruments  that  are  the  moat  neccaaaij 
for  all  these  things,  for  artificers  are  not  every 
where  to  be  met  with,  nor  n-ill  a  few  of  tben 
be  sufficient  for  our  daily  work.  To  every 
carriage  we  should  have  a  cutting-book  and  ■ 
spade  ;  snd  to  each  beast  of  burden  a  piek^n 
and  a  scythe ;  for  these  things  are  useful  to 
every  one  in  particular,  and  an  often  servie•. 
able  to  tbe  public.  Therefore,  witb  retptet 
to  tbe  things  that  are  necessary  for  food,  do 
you,  that  are  the  commanders  of  tbe  soldieryk 
examine  chose  that  ate  under  you  ι  for  in  what- 
ever of  these  things  any  one  is  defective^  It 
must  not  be  passed  by ;  for  we  shall  be  JM 
want  of  these.  And  as  to  chose  things  that  I 
order  to  be  carried  by  tbe  beasts  of  harden,  do 
you  that  arc  commanders  of  those  that  beloof 
to  the  ba^age-train  examine  into  them,  asd 
the  man  that  has  them  not  do  you  oblige  to 
provide  tbem.  And  do  you  that  are  the  com- 
manders of  those  that  clear  the  ways  taka 
down,  in  a  list  from  me,  such  as  are  turned  ONt 
from  among  the  throwers  of  the  javdin,  Δ• 
arcbeis,  and  the  slingers.  And  those  that  an 
taken  from  amongst  the  throwers  of  tbe  ja*^ 
lin  you  must  oblige  to  serve  with  an  axe  Um 
cutting  wood ;  those  that  ate  taken  from  tfaa 
archeli  with  a  spade  j  and   those   btxa   tha 
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with  A  cutdng.liook.  These  must 
ID  troops  before  the  curiages,  that  in 
■K  tlie  way  wants  to  be  mended,  you  maj 
fRMBtij  aet  to  work,  and  that,  if  I  want  any 
ttv  to  be  done,  I  may  know  from  whence  to 
nkt  tbem  for  my  use.  And  I  will  take  with 
■eimitfaa»  carpenters,  and  leather-cutters,  with 
d  their  proper  tools,  and  who  shall  be  men  of 
■  ife  fit  to  attend  the  service,  that  nothing  of 
«htt  is  neoeaaary  to  be  done  in  the  army,  in 
As  way  of  those  arts,  may  be  wanting.  And 
dKse  shall  all  be  exempt  and  disengaged  from  the 
■Qitary  ranks,  but  shall  be  placed  in  their  pro- 
pCT  order,  ready  to  do  servicie  for  any  one  that 
«31  hife  them,  in  the  ways  that  they  are  seve- 
nlly  ddlled  in.  And  if  any  tradesman  has  a 
■iad  to  attend  with  intention  to  sell  any  thing, 
he  mast  have  necessaries  for  the  days  before 
■entiooed;  and  if  he  be  found  to  sell  any 
duag  during  those  days,  all  that  he  has  shall  be 
tdben  finom  him ;  but  when  these  days  are  past, 
he  may  sell  as  he  pleases.  And  whoever  of 
these  traders  shall  be  found  to  furnish  the 
greatest  plenty  of  the  things  that  he  deals  in, 
he  shall  meet  with  reward  and  honour  from 
oar  allies  and  from  me.  If  any  one  thinks 
that  he  wants  money  to  purchase  things,  let 
him  bring  people  that  know  him,  and  will  be 
responsiUe  for  him,  that  he  will  certainly  at- 
tend the  army,  and  then  let  him  take  of  what 
belotigs  to  us. 

"  These  are  the  things  that  I  o^ler.  If  any 
one  knows  of  any  other  thing  that  is  proper, 
let  him  signify  it  to  me.  Do  you  go  your  ways, 
sad  put  up  every  thing.  I  intend  to  make  a 
sacrifice  on  our  setting  forward ;  and  when 
our  divine  affairs  stand  right  we  will  give  the 
signaL  All  must  attend  with  the  things  be- 
fore ordered,  in  their  proper  posts,  under  their 
several  commanders.  And  do  you,  comman- 
ders, each  of  you,  putting  his  division  into 
good  order,  all  come  and  confer  Avith  me,  that 
yoa  may  learn  your  several  posts."  lliey, 
hearing  this,  made  their  preparations,  and  he 
made  a  sacrifice. 

II L  When  the  sacred  rites  were  performed 
in  a  happy  manner,  Cyrus  f>et  forward  with  the 
army,  and  the  first  day  encamped  at  as  small  a 
distance  as  he  could,  that  in  case  any  one  had 
fiorgot  any  thing,  he  might  fetch  it ;  and  that 
if  any  one  found  himself  in  want  of  any  thing, 
he  might  provide  it.  Cyaxares,  therefore,  with 
the  third  part  of  the  Medes,  stayed  behind, 
that  afihirs  at  home  might  not  be  left  destitute. 


And  Cyrus  marched  with  the  utmost  des- 
patch, having  the  horse  at  the  head  of  the 
whole,  but  always  making  the  discoverers  and 
scouts  mount  up  before,  to  such  places  as  were 
most  proper  to  take  their  views  from.  After 
the  horse  he  led  the  baggage- train,  and  where 
the  country  was  open  and  plain,  he  marched 
the  carriages  and  beasts  of  burden  in  several 
linef.  The  phalanx  marched  after;  and  if 
any  of  the  baggage-train  was  left  behind,  those 
of  the  commanders  that  were  at  hand  took  care 
of  it,  that  they  might  not  be  hindered  in  their 
march.  But  where  the  road  was  more'  con- 
tracted, he  ranged  the  train  in  the  middle,  and 
the  soldiers  marched  on  each  side,  and  if  they 
met  with  a  hindrance,  those  of  the  soldiers 
that  were  at  hand  took  care  about  it  The 
several  regiments  marched  for  the  most  part 
with  their  own  baggage  near  them,  for  it  was 
given  in  charge  to  those  of  the  train,  to  march 
each  part  of  them  by  the  regiment  they  be- 
longed to,  unless  some  necessity  kept  them 
from  doing  it ;  and  every  officer  of  the  train  led 
on  with  the  colonel's  ensign,  or  mark  that  was 
known  to  the  men  of  their  several  regiments  } 
so  that  they  marched  in  close  order,  and  every 
one  took  very  great  care  of  their  own,  that  it 
might  not  be  left  behind  ;  and  by  doing  thus, 
they  were  in  no  need  of  seeking  for  each  other, 
all  things  were  at  hand  and  in  more  safety,  and 
the  soldiers  were  the  more  readily  supplied  with 
what  they  wanted. 

IBut  as  soon  as  the  advanced  scouts  thuiight 
that  they  saw  men  in  the  plain  getting  fumgu 
and  wood,  and  saw  beasts  ot  burden  laden  with 
such  kind  of  things,  and  feeding,  and  then  again 
taking  a  view  at  a  greater  distance,  they  thought 
that  they  observed  smoke  or  dust  rising  up  in- 
to the  air.  Fruni  all  these  things  they  con- 
cluded that  the  enemy's  army  was  somewhere 
near  at-hand.  The  commander  of  the  scouts 
therefore  immediately  sent  one  to  Cyrus  to  tell 
him  these  things. 

He  havijig  heard  these  things,  commanded 
them  to  remain  in  the  same  viewing  places,  and 
whatever  new  thing  they  saw,  to  give  him  an 
account  of  it.  He  sent  a  regiment  of  horse 
forward,  and  commanded  them  to  endeavour  to 
take  some  of  the  men  that  were  in  the  plain, 
that  they  might  get  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
matter.  They  that  were  thus  ordered  did  accord- 
ingly. He  made  a  disposition  of  the  rest  of  his 
army  in  such  a  numner,  that  they  might  be  pro- 
vided with  whatever  he  thought  fitting  before 
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Ifaejr  came  up  lian  to  the  tnemy ;  and  firat,  he 
mule  it  be  prDchumed,  that  they  ebould  lake 
their  dinnen,  and  theu  wait  in  their  nmla,  at- 
tentive to  their  farther  orden.  When  tlie]' 
had  dined  be  called  together  the  leverBl  com. 
manden  of  the  hone,  foot,  and  chariots  of  the 
enginei,  ba^age-train,  and  comagea,  and  they 
met  accordingijr.  Ttaey  that  made  an  excur- 
sion into  the  plain,  taking  certain  people  pri»- 
ouen,  brought  them  off. 

Theae  tbat  wen  taken,  being  aiked  by  Cy- 
rua,  told  him,  that  they  came  off  from  IheJr 
army,  aikd  paaaing  Iheir  advanced  guard,  came 
out,  tome  for  forage  and  aome  for  wood  ;  for 
by  meant  of  (be  multitude  that  theii  army  con- 
aiatedof,  all  things  were  very  tcaree.  Cyrus, 
heating  [hia,  said  ;  "  And  how  far  ia  the  anny 
from  hence  ?"  They  told  bim  about  two  para- 
sangs.  On  this  Cyrus  asked,  "  And  ia  there 
any  discourse  amongaC  tbem  concerning  us?" 
"  Yea,  by  Jove  1"  said  they,  "  a  great  deal,  par- 
(icularly  that  you  are  already  near  at  hand  ad- 
vancing on  them."  "'  Well,  then,"  said  Cyrus, 
"did  Iheyrejoieeatthe  hearingit?"  And  this 
be  asked  for  cbe  sake  of  those  that  were  by.  "  No, 
by  Jove !"  said  they,  "  they  did  not  rejoice,  but 
were  very  much  concerned."  ■'  And  at  chia 
time,"  said  Cyrus,  ■'  what  are  they  doing  ?" 
"  They  are  forming  into  order,"  said  they, 
"  and  both  yesterday  and  the  dsy  before  they 
were  employed  in  the  same  work."  "  And  he 
tbat  makes  their diapoiili on,''  said  Cyrus,  "  who 
ia  be?"  "  Crcc8u«himself,"Baidthey,"andwith 
bim  a  certain  Greek,  and  another  besides,  who 
is  a  Mede  ;  and  this  man  was  said  to  be  a  desert- 
er from  you."  Then  Cyrua  aaid :  "  Ο  greatest 
Jdve,  may  I  he  able  (o  take  ι  hia  man  aa  Ideairc" 

On  this  be  ordered  them  to  carry  off  the 
prisonera,  and  turned  to  the  people  that  were 
present,  aa  if  he  were  going  to  aay  something. 
At  that  inalant  there  came  another  man  Irom 
the  commander  of  the  acoula,  who  told  him 
tbat  there  appeared  a  great  body  of  horse  in  the 
plain  ;  "  And  we  guess,"  said  be,  "  that  they 
are  marching  with  intention  to  take  a  view  of 
the  army  ;  for  before  this  body  there  is  another 
party  of  about  thirty  horse,  that  march  with 
great  diligence,  and  directly  against  us,  per- 
haps with  intention  to  seiie  our  station  for 
viewing,  if  they  can,  and  we  are  lut  a  single 
decade  on  that  station."  Then  Cyrus  or. 
dered  a  party  of  those  horse  that  always  at- 
tended him  to  march  and  put  themselves  in  a 
place  under  the  viewing  station,  and  keeping 


themselves  concealed  from  (he  enemy,  to  be 
quiet.  "  And  when  our  decade,"  said  he, 
"quits  the  station,  then  do  you  rush  out  and 
attack  those  that  mount  it ;  and  that  the  ene- 
my's greater  body  may  not  do  you  mischief,  do 
you,  Hystaspes,"  said  he,  "  march  with  a  thoti- 
sand  horse,  and  appear  in  oppoaition  to  the 
enemy's  body ;  and  do  not  pursue  up  to  any 
undiscovered  place  ;  but  when  you  have  taken 
care  to  maintain  the  possession  of  your  view- 
ing Biations,  then  come  back  to  me.  And  if 
any  men  ride  up  to  you  with  their  right  hands 
extended,  receive  them  as  friends."  Hystas- 
pes  went  away  and  armed  himself.  Those 
that  attended  Cyrua  marched  immediately,  and 
on  tbii  aide  the  viewing  placet  Araspes,  with 
hia  aervanta,  met  tbem ;  be  that  had  been 
Bome  time  since  sent  away  as  a  spy,  and  was  tb• 
guardian  of  the  Sustan  woman. 

Cyrus,  therefore,  as  soon  aa  he  saw  him, 
leaped  from  his  aeat,  met  him,  and  received 
bim  with  bis  right  hand.  The  rest,  as  was 
natural,  knowing  nothing  of  the  matter,  were 
struck  with  the  thing,  till  Cyrus  said ;  ■■  Aly 
friends,  here  comea  to  us  a  brave  man  ;  for  now 
it  is  fit,  that  all  men  should  know  what  he  has 
done.  This  man  weut  away,  not  for  any  bare 
thing  that  he  was  loaded  with,  or  for  any  fear 
of  me,  but  he  was  aent  by  me,  that  learning 
the  elate  of  the  enemy's  affairs  for  us,  he  might 
make  as  a  dear  report  of  tbem.  What  I  pro• 
miaed  j-ou  Iberefore,  Araspes,  I  remember, 
and.  with  the  aaaiaUnce  of  all  these  that  are 
here,  I  will  perform  it.  And  it  is  just  that 
all  you,  my  friends,  ahould  pny  bim  honour  as 
a  biave  man  ;  for,  to  do  us  service,  be  has 
thrown  himaelf  into  dangers,  and  has  bome 
that  load  of  reproach  Ifaat  fell  so  heavy  on 
him,"  On  (his  they  all  embraced  Araspes, 
and  gave  him  their  right  handa. 

Then  Cyrus,  telling  them  that  there  was 
enough  of  this  said :  "  Give  us  an  account, 
Araspes,  of  these  things,  and  do  not  abate  any 
thing  of  the  truth,  with  respect  to  the  enemy's 
affairs;  for  it  is  better  that  we  should  tbink 
them  greater,  and  see  them  hsa,  than  hear  tbem 
to  be  less,  and  find  them  greater."  "  lacted,** 
said  Araspes,  "  in  aucb  a  manner  as  to  get  the 
cleareat  inaight  into  them  ;  for  I  assisted  in 
person  at  their  making  their  disposi  ι  ton."  "  Yod 
therefore,"  said  Cyrus,  ■'  know  not  only  their 
numbers,  but  their  order  loo."  "  Yes,  by  Jove !" 
said  Araspes,  "and  I  know  the  manner  llut  (hey 
intend  to  engage  in."  "  But,  in  the  first  place,  teU 
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•«**  nid  €^fni%«  in  gmenl•  what  tMr 
r*  »  WcU,  ύΜΟ,**  Mid  be,  « thej 
Uanj  m  depth,  both  foot  and 
the  E^jptioMaMid  they  extended 
afieMttetf  etndia^  for  I  took  Tcrj  great  care 
gRNnd  Aej  took  αρ."  -  And 
«  to  the  EffyptlaiH»''  aaid  Cynia,  <•  tdl 
chej  am  nofad  j  fSor  you  aaid— except 
E^jfitiaBfc*  **  The  commandnfa  of  tan 
ftemed  tmh  of  tbdr  bodiea  into  a 
•fCfj  wajs  for  tbia  they  aay  ii  their 
aecoidipg  to  their  cnatom  at  home;  but 
■Uowied  them  to  focm  in  tbia  manner 
hia  wSl,  for  be  waa  deairoa• 
r4icoiit  yoor  aimy  aa  modi  aa  poaaibie.** 
"AbA  «hj,*  aaid  Cfnm,  «'doea  be  deaire 
daar  «Why»  by  Jo?er  aaid  he, ''in  order 
tacaeaavaea  joawiA  that  part  that  exceeds 


»^ 


yaa  hi  Iroirt.*'    Then  Cyma  aaid :  «  But  let 

hiok  to  it»  that  the  enoompaaaen  be  not 

Ivaa  enooBopeaaed.    But  we  have  beard 

«bitiapfloperfor  «a  to  be  informed  of  by  you, 

ma  you,  my  friendly  moat  act  in  tbia  manner : 

■*Aa  eoon  aa  you  go  fiom  hence,  examine 

the  amo  that  bdoiv  both  to  the  horMa  and  to 

yowadvoB;  for,  ficqaently,  by  the  want  of  a 

bttk  Ai*^  both  man,  and  bone,  and  chariot 

banNDO  «acleaa.     To-morrow,  in  the  morning, 

whilat  I  aacrifiee  you  must  first  get  your  din- 

DciB,  hoth  men  and  hoTM,  that  whatever  op- 

poctnnit/  of  action  offers  itself  we  may  not 

balk  it.     Then  do  you,  Araspes,  keep  the 

rigiit  wing  aa  you  do  now,  and  let  the  other 

eomasaodera  of  ten  thousand  keep  the  stations 

they  DOW  are  in ;  for  when  a  race  is  just  ready 

to  be  catered  on,  there  is  no  longer  opportu• 

ally  for  any  chariot  to  shift  horses.      Give 

ordera  to  the  seversl  colonele  and  captains  to 

£iifm    into    a   phalanx,  with   each   company 

draws  op  two  in  firont.**    And  each  company 

inaaiaff<1  of  four-4uid-twenty  men.   Then  one  of 

dbe  oommaiiden  of  ten  thousand  said :  **  And  do 

«e  think,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  "  that  when  we  are 

naged  but  ao  many  deep  we  shall  be  strong 

cnoogfa  apdnat  phalanxes  of  that  great  depth.?*' 

And  Cyma  replied :  **  Phalanxes  that  are 

deeper  Uian  to  be  able  to  reach  the  enemy  with 

UMar  weapons,  what  injury,**  said  he,  "  do  you 

think  they  will  do  to  the  enemy;  or  what  ser- 

fiee    to    their  fe]low.4!ombatants  r    "For   my 

part,"  aaid  be,  *'  those  soldiers  that  are  ranged 

a  hundred  in  depth,  I  would  rather  choose  to 

Ittte  ranged  ten  thousand  in  depth,  for  by  that 

we  should  have  the  fower  to  engage ; 


but  by  the  number  of  men  that  form  our  pba« 
lanx  in  depth,  I  reckon  to  make  the  whole  act 
and  support  itselE  *  The  throwers  of  the  jave. 
lin  I  will  range  behind  the  cordet-men,  and 
bdiind  the  throwers  of  the  javeltn  the  archers : 
for  who  would   place   thoae   in  front  who, 
themaelvea,  can  oonfoss  that  they  cannot  bear 
any  engagement  hand  to  hand?    But  when  the 
corslet-men  are  interpoaed  before  them,  then 
they  stand.    And  the  one  casting  their  jave- 
lins, and  the  other  diacharging  their  arrowa 
over  the  heada  of  thoae  that  are  ranged  before 
them,  do  execution  on  the  enemy.     And  aa 
much  mischief  as  any  one  doea  the  enemy,  it 
is  plain  that  so  for  he  gives  relief  to  bis  fellpw- 
combatants.     Laat  of  all,  I  will  place  those 
that  are  called  the  rear ;  for  as  a  house  with- 
out a  strong  stone^work,  and  without  men 
that  have  the  skill  to  form  the  roof,  is  of  no 
value,  so  neither  is  a  phalanx  of  any  value 
without  such  as  are  serviceable  both  in  firont 
and  rear.    Do  you,  then,**  said  he,  **  form  as  I 
order  you.     And  do  you,  commanders  of  the 
javelin-men,  form  your  aeveral  companies  in 
the  same  manner  behind  these.    Do  you,  com- 
manders of  the  archers,  form  in  the  same  man- 
ner behind  the  javelin-men ;  and  you,  who  com- 
mand the  rear,  with  your  men  placed  last,  give 
orders  to  those  under  you,  each  of  them  to 
keep  bis  eye  to  those  before  him,  to  encourage 
those  that  do  their  duty,  to  threaten  severely 
such  as  behave  cowardly ;  and,  if  any  one  turn 
away  with  intention  to  desert  his  station,  to 
punish  him  with  death :  for  it  is  the  business 
of  those  that  are  placed  before,  both  by  words 
and  actions,  to  encourage  those  that  follow ; 
and  you  that  are  placed  in  the  rear  of  all  must 
inspire  the  cowardly  with  greater  terror  than 
the  enemies  themselves  give  them.     These 
things  do  you  do;  and  do  you,   Abradatas, 
who  command  those  that  belong  to  the  en- 
gines, take  care  that  the  oxen  that  draw  the 
turrets  and  men  belonging  to  them  follow  up 
as  dose  to  the  phalanx  as  possible.     And  do 
you,  Daouchas,  who  command  the  baggage- 
train,  lead  up  all  that  kind  of  people  behind 
the  turrets  and  engines,  and  let  your  attendanta 
severely  punish  those  that  are  either  more  ad- 
vanced or  more  behind  than  they  ought  to  be. 
And  do  you,  Gardouchus,  who  command  the 
waggons  that  carry  the  women,  place  these 
last  behind  the  baggage-train ;  for  all  these  fol- 
lowing  each  other  will  make  the  appearance  of 
a  great  multitude^  and  will  give  us  an  oppor• 
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tunity  of  forming  in  uubuKade ;  and.  In  caie 
tbe  eaeiiiy  have  β  mind  to  cncompaM  db,  will 
oblige  then]  to  ■  greater  circuit  ι  and  the  more 
j^T  oimd  tbej  encompui,  lo  much  the  weaker 
ιπ  lut  ther  of  neceatity  be.  And  thus  do  70a. 
Β  ut  ;ou,  Artabami  and  Artigeisu,  each  of 
fou,  with  the  thouuiid  foot  that  attend  jou, 
keep  behind  theae.  And  joa,  Phamouchiu 
and  AiiadatM,  each  with  your  tbouaand  horae, 
do  not  JDU  form  in  the  phalanx,  but  arm  by 
youraelTe^  behind  tha  waggona,  and  tben  come 
to  ai,  together  with  the  rat  of  the  com- 
mandera  j  bat  you  ought  to  prepare  younelret, 
Bi  baii^  the  fint  to  engage.  And  do  you, 
who  are  the  commandera  of  the  men  mounted 
on  the  camela,  form  behind  the  waggons,  and 
act  ai  Artageraaa  «hall  older  you.  And  of 
you,  leadera  of  tbe  charlota,  let  that  man  range 
hia  hundred  chariot*  in  front,  before  tbe  pha- 
lull,  who  obtains  that  atatlon  by  lot,  and 
let  the  other  hundred!  attend  the  phalanx 
ranged  on  the  ninga,  one  on  the  right  aide 
and  the  other  on  the  left." 

ThuB  Cynu  ordered.  But  Ahradatai,  king 
of  the  SoBiBna,  said :  "  I  take  it  voluntarily 
mya^,  Cyrua,  to  hold  that  station  in  front 
a^nat  the  oppodte  phalanx,  unleia  you  think 
otbetwiie."  Then  Cyrua,  being  «truck  wilt 
admiration  of  the  man,  and  taking  him  by  the 
right  hand,  aiked  the  Peraiaiu  that  belonged 
to  other!  of  the  chariots.  "  Do  you,"  said  he, 
"yield  lo  this!"  When  they  replied,  that  it 
would  not  be  handsome  in  them  to  gire  it  up, 
he  brought  them  all  to  the  lot ;  and  by  the  lot 
AbradaUa  obtained  what  he  had  taken 
himself,  and  he  stood  opposite  to  the  Egyp- 
tiana.  Then  going  their  way,  and  taking 
of  the  things  that  were  before  mentioned,  they 
took  their  suppers,  and.  haTing  placed  th<  ~ 
guard*,  they  went  to  rest 

IV.  The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  Cysxa- 
rea  aacriQced :  but  the  rest  of  the  army,  after 
having  taken  their  dinners  and  made  Iheir  liba- 
tions, equipped  themselves  whb  fine  coats,  in 
great  number,  and  with  many  fine  corsleta  and 
helmets.     The  horses,  likewise,   they  armed 
with   fotehead-piecea   and   breast 'plales,  Γ 
single  hotsea  with  thigh-pieces,  and  those 
tbe  ckatiota  with  plates  on  their  sides  ;  so  t1 
the  whole  army  glittered  with  [he  brass,  and  ap- 
peared beautifully  declced  with  souiet .  habits. 
The  chariot  of  AbradaCss,   that  had  four 
perche*   and   eight   horses,   was    completely 
adorned  for  him  ;  and,  when  he  was  going  to 


his  tinen  corslet,  which  was  a  sort  of 
used  by  those  of  bis  country,  Psnthea 
brought  him  a  golden  helmet,  and  arm-pieces^ 
broad  braceleta  for  his  wrtsis,  a  purple  habit, 
that  reached  down  to  hia  feet,  and  bung  in  folda 
at  tbe  bottom,  and  a  crest  dyed  of  a  violet  co- 
lour. Tbeae  things  she  had  made  unknown  to 
her  husband,  and  by  taking  the  measure  of  his 
He  wondered  when  he  saw  them,  and 
inquired  thus  of  Panthea  1  "  And  have  you 
made  me  these  arms,  woman,  by  destroying 
omamenta  ?"  "  No,  by  Jove !"  said 
Panthea,  "  not  what  is  the  most  Tnlaable  of 
them  i  for  it  is  you,  if  you  appear  to  othets  to 
be  what  I  think  you,  that  will  be  my  greatest 
'  And  saying  Ihia  sbe  put  on  him 
■;  and,  though  she  endeavoured  to 
conceal  it,  the  teats  poured  down  her  cheeks. 
When  Abradatas,  who  was  before  a  man  of 
fine  appearance,  waa  set  out  in  these  arms,  be 
appeared  the  most  beautifid  and  noble  of  all, 
especially  being  likewise  so  by  nature.  Then 
taking  the  reins  from  the  driver,  he  was  just 
preparing  to  mount  the  chariot ;  on  this  Pan- 
thea, alter  she  had  desired  all  that  were  there 
present  10  retire,  said^ 

"  Ο  AbndatBs  I  if  ever  there  was  another 
woman  who  had  greater  regard  lo  her  husband 
than  to  her  own  aoui,  I  believe  you  know  that 
I  nm  such  a  one  ;  what  need  I  therefore  speak 
of  things  in  putieulor?  for  I  reckon  that  my 
actions  have  convinced  you  more  than  any 
words  I  can  now  use.  And  yet  though  J  stand 
thus  BJTected  towards  you,  as  you  know  I  do,  I 
swear  by  this  friendship  of  mine  and  yours,  that 
I  certainly  would  rathtr  choose  to  be  put  un- 
der  ground  jointly  with  you,  approving  yoor. 
self  α  brave  man,  than  to  live  vrith  you  in  dis. 
grace  and  shame  1  so  much  do  I  think  you  and 
myself  worthy  of  the  noblest  things.  Then  I 
reckon  we  both  lie  under  a  great  oUigaticm  to 
Cyrus,  that  when  I  was  a  captive,  and  choaen 
out  for  himself,  he  tbooght  fit  to  lake  me 
Tveithet  as  a  slave,  nor,  indeed,  as  a  free-woman 
of  mean  account ;  but  he  look  and  kept  me  for 
you,  aa  if  I  were  his  brother's  wife.  Besides, 
when  Araspes,  who  was  my  guard,  went  away 
from  him,  I  promised  him,  that  if  he  would  al. 
low  me  to  send  for  you,  you  would  come  to 
him,  and  approve  yourself  a  much  better  and 
more  faithful  &jend  than  Araspea." 

Thus  she  spoke;  and  Abradatas,  being  atnick 
with  a^miiadon  at  her  discourse,  laying  his 
hand  gently  on  her  head,  and  lifting  up  his  e>irs 
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to  luBwo,  nade  this  ρηχατ :  **  Do  tbou,  Ο 
pntesC  Jote !  gnyit  me  to  appear  a  husband 
«otthj  of  Panthca,  and}  a  friend  worthy  of  Cj- 
mb  wbo  ha•  done  ns  so  much  honour  !** 

fSmring  aaid  tiiii^  he  moonted  the  chariot  by 
theJoor  of  thediiferli  seat;  and  after  he  got 
^  wbcn  the  driver  shut  the  door  of  the  seat, 
who  had  now  no  other  way  to  sslute 
bsed  Λβ  seat  of  the  chariot  Th^ 
then  moved  on,  and  she,  unknown  to 
fiiUowwi,  till  AbiadatBB  tnming  about, 
ad  earing  her,  said :  «<  Tske  couiage,  Pan- 
Asa  !  Hre  jon  happQy  and  well }  and  now  go 
jamwmpL,"  On  this  her  women  and  servants 
toflk  and  ooodiMted  her  to  her  conveyance,  and 
Isfif  her  down,  concealed  her  by  throwing  the 
uweiiag  of  a  tent  over  her.  The  people, 
ύηβφ  Abeadstas  and  his  diariot  made anoUe 
ipectacW,  were  not  able  .to  look  at  him  till 


Bat  when  Cyrus  had  happily  sacrificed,  the 
ivaa  formed  for  him  according  to  his  or- 
ders^ and  taking  possession  of  the  viewing  sta- 
tioBS^  one  before  another,  he  celled  the  leaders 
togedier  and  spoke  thus: 

^  FHends  siid  follow-soldiers !  the  gods,  in 
oar  sai  riid  iHee,  have  exposed  to  us  the  same 
heppT  ^^^  they  did  before,  when  they  gave  us 
^victory  ;  and  I  am  desirous  to  put  you  in  mind 
of  soaie  each  things  as,  by  your  recollecting 
theni«  win,  in  myqpinion,  make  you  march 
with  more  coonge  to  the  enemy :  for  you  are 
better  piactised  in  the  afiairs  of  war  than  our 
fftfmiSmm  are,  and  you  have  been  bred  up  to- 
gether in  this,  snd  formed  to  it  a  much  longer 
time  than  our  enemies  have  been.     You  have 
been  £dkiw-«onqnerors  together,  whereas  many 
of  oar  enemies  have  been  fellow-sharere  in  a 
defoat :  and  of  those  on  both  sides  that  have 
not  yet  been  engaged  in  action,  they  that  are 
of  oar  enemy*B  side  know  that  they  have  for 
their  supports  men  that  have  been  deserters  of 
their  station  and  runaways;  but  you  that  are 
with  OS  know  that  you  act  with  men  zealous 


to  assist  their  fiiends.     It  is  probable  then  that 
they  who  have  confidence  in  each  other  will 
unanimously  stand  and  fight ;  but  they  who 
distrust  each  other  will  necessarily  be  every 
one  contriving  how  they  shall   the  soonest 
get  out  of  the  way.     Let  us  march  then,  my 
friends,  to  the  enemy  with  our  armed  cha- 
riots sgainst  those  of  the  enemy  unarmed; 
with  our  cavslry  in  like  manner,  both  men  and 
horses  armed,  against  those  of  tbe  enemy  un- 
armed, in  order  to  a  dose  engagement.     The 
rest  of  the  foot  are  such  as  you  have  engaged 
already.    But  as  for  the  Egyptians,  they  are 
both  armed  and  formed  in  the  same  manner, 
both  equally  bad ;  for  they  have  shields  larger 
than  they  csn  act  or  see  with,  and  being  formed 
a  hundred  in  depth,  it  is  evident  they  wiU 
hinder  one  another  from  fighting,  except  only 
a  very  few.     If  they  think  by  their  might  in 
rushing  on,  to  make  us  give  way,  they  must 
first  sustain  our  horse,  and  such  weapons  as 
are  driven  on  them  by  the  force  of  horses ;  and 
if  any  of  them  make  shift  to  stand  this,  how 
will  they  be  able  to  engage  our  horse,  our  pluu 
lanx,  and  our  turrets  at  the  same  time  ?    For 
those  mounted  on  the  turrets  will  come  up  to 
our  assistance,  and  by  doing  execution  on  the 
enemy,  will  make  them,  instead  of  fighting,  be 
confounded,  and  not  know  what  to  do.     If 
you  think  that  you  are  still  in  want  of  any- 
thiiigy  tell  it  me ;   for,  with  the  help  of  the 
gods,  we  will  be  in  want  of  nothing.     And  if 
any  one  have  a  mind  to  say  any  thing,  let  him 
speak ;  if  not,  go  your  ways  to  sacred  afiTairs ; 
and  having  made  your  prayers  to  the  gods,  to 
whom  we  have  sacrificed,  then  go  to   your 
ranks ;  and  let  every  one  of  you  remind  those 
that  belong  to  him  of  the  things  which  I  have 
put  you  in  mind  of.     And  let  every  one  make  it 
appear  to  those  whom  he  comnumds  that  he  is 
worthy  of  command,  by  showing  himself  fear- 
less in  his  manner,  his  countenance,  and  his 
words  ''* 
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L  Thesx  men,  Inviiig  made  tbeir  prayers  to 

the  gods,  went  awaj  to  their  ranks.     And  the 

servants  brought  meat  and  drink  to  Cyrus,  and 

to  tboee  that  were  with  him,  while  they  were 

yet   taken    np  in   their  holy  rites.     Cyrus, 

gfanding  as  he  was,  and  banning  wiUi  an 

offering  to  the  gods,  took  his  dinner,  and  die- 

trOmtied  aroond  always  to  the  man  that  most 

wanted.    Then,  having  made  his  libations,  and 

prayed,  lie  diank,  and  the  rest  that  were  with 

him  did  the  same.     After  this  was  done,  and 

he  had  made  sopplication  to  Jove  Paternal,  to 

be  their  leader  and  support,  he  mounted  his 

hofse,  and  ordered  those  about  him  to  do  the 

same.     All  they  that  were  vrith  Cyrus  were 

armed  with  the  same  arms  that  he  was ;  in 

acariet  habits,  brass  corslets,   brass  helmets, 

white  crests,  swords,   and  every  one  with  a 

single  spear,  made  of  the  cornel-tree.     Tbeir 

horses  were  armed  with  forehead-pieces,  breast- 

plates,   and   side-pieces,  and   these  served  as 

thigh-pieces  to  the  rider.   Thus  much  only  did 

the  arms  of  Cyrus  differ  from  the  others,  that 

these   were   done   over   with  a    gold  colour, 

but   those  of  Cyrus  cast  a  brightness  like  a 

mirror.      When   he   was   mounted,  and  stood 

looking  which  way  he  was  to  go,  it  thundered 

to  the  right :  he  then  said :  "  We  will  follow 

thee,  Ο  greatest  Jove  !"     And  be  set  forward 

with  Chrysantas,  a  commander  of  horse,  and 

his  body  of  horse  on  his  right  hand,  and  Ara- 

sambas,  with  his  body  of  foot  on  his  left.     He 

gave  orders  that  all  should  have  their  eyes  to 

his   ensign,  and  follow  on  in  an  even  pace. 

His  ensign  was  a  golden  eagle  held  up  on  the 

top  of  a  long  lance.     And  this  remains  the 

ensign  of  the  Persian  king  to  this  day.    Before 

they  got  sight  of  the  enemy  he  made  the  army 

halt  three  times.     When  they  bad  marched  on 

about  twenty  stadia,  tbey  began  then  to  observe 

the  enemies*  army  advancing ;  and  when  they 


were  all  in  view  of  each  other,  and  the  enemies 
found  that  they  exceeded  very  much  in  front  on 
both  sides,  then  making  tbeir  own  phalanx 
halt,  for  otherwise  there  Avas  no  fetching  a 
compftss  to  inclose  the  opposite  army,  tbey 
bent  themselves  in  order  to  take  that  compass, 
that  by  having  disposed  themselves  into  the 
form  of  the  letter  r,  on  each  side,  they  might 
engage  on  every  side  at  once. 

C}Tus  seeing  this,  did  not  slacken  his  pace 
for  it,  but  led  on  just  as  before:  and  taking 
notice  at  how  great  a  distance  on  each  side  tbey 
took  their  compass,  and  extended  tbeir  wings 
around•—*'  Do  you  observe,"  said  he,  "  Chry- 
santas, where  they  take  tbeir  compass?'* 
"  Yes,"  said  Chrysantas,  **ana  I  wonder  at 
it,  for  to  me  they  seem  to  draw  off  tbeir  wings 
very  far  from  tbeir  own  phalanx."  "  Yes,  by 
Jove !"  said  Cyrus,  •*  and  from  ours  too ;  and 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? — It  is  plainly," 
said  be,  "  because  tbey  are  afraid,  in  case  tbeir 
wings  get  near  to  us,  while  tbeir  phalanx  is 
yet  at  a  distance,  that  we  shall  charge  tbem.** 
Then  said  Chrysantas,  "  How  will  tbey  be 
able  to  be  sen'iceable  to  one  another,  when 
they  are  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  ?" 
"  It  is  plain,"  said  Cyrus,  "  that  when  tbeir 
wings  have  gained  so  much  ground  as  to  be 
over  against  the  sides  of  our  army,  then  turning 
themselves,  and  forming  in  front,  tbey  will 
march  on  us  on  every  side,  that  tliey  may  en- 
gage on  every  side  at  once."  •*  And  do  you 
not  think  then,"  said  Chrysantas,  "  that  tbey 
contrive  well  ?'*  "  Yes,  with  respect  to  what 
tbey  see  j  but  with  respect  to  what  they  do  not 
see,  tbey  contrive  worse  than  if  tbey  advanced 
on  us  with  tbeir  wings.  But  do  you,  Arasam- 
bas,  lead  on  quietly  with  your  foot,  as  you  ob- 
serve that  I  do.  And  do  you,  Chrysantas, 
follow  on  with  your  horse  in  the  same  even 
pace.     I  will  march  away  to  the  place  where  I 
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thbik  it  proper  to  begin  tbe  engagement,  and 
as  I  pass  on  I  will  view  how  we  stand  disposed 
in  every  part  After  I  get  to  the  place,  and 
when  we  are  marching  up  against  each  other,  I 
will  begin  the  hymn,  and  do  you  follow  me. 
When  we  are  engaged  with  tbe  enemy,  you 
will  perceive  it,  for  I  reckon  there  will  be  no 
small  noise  and  rout.  Then  will  Abradatas  set 
forward  to  charge  the  enemy  with  his  chariots, 
for  so  it  shall  be  told  him  to  do.  You  must 
follow  up  immediately  after  the  chariots, 
for  by  this  means  we  shall  fall  on  the  enemy 
while  they  are  the  most  in  disorder.  I  will  be 
myself  at  hand,  as  soon  as  I  can,  to  pursue 
them,  if  the  gods  so  please." 

Having  said  this,  and  transmitted  the  word, 
which  was  this,  **  Jove  our  Saviour  and  Lead, 
er!**  he  then  marched:  and  taking  his  way 
between  the  chariots  and  corslet-men,  and 
looking  on  some  of  tbe  men  that  were  in  their 
ranks,  he  then  said :  **  My  friends,  how  pleas- 
ing  it  is  to  see  your  countenances  !**  Then  to 
others  be  said :  **  Consider,  my  friends,  that  our 
present  contest  is  not  only  for  victory  to-day, 
but  to  maintain  the  victory  we  gained  before, 
and  for  all  manner  of  happy  success  hereafter." 
Then  coming  up  with  others,  he  said :  "  From 
henceforward,  my  friends,  we  shall  have  no 
cause  to  blame  the  gods,  for  they  have  put  it 
in  our  power  to  acquire  many  great  advantages 
to  ourselves.  But  then,  my  friends,  let  us  be 
brave.**  To  others  be  spoke  thus:  "My 
friends,  to  what  nobler  society  of  friendship 
can  we  ever  invite  one  another  than  toijtbe 
present  ?  for  it  is  now  in  our  power,  by  being 
brave  men,  to  confer  on  each  other  benefits  in 
great. number.**  And  to  others  again  thus :  "  I 
believe  you  know,  my  friends,  that  the  prizes 
now  lie  before  you.  And  to  the  victors  they 
are  these :  to  pursue,  to  deal  their  blows,  to 
kill,  to  reap  great  advantage,  to  gain  praise,  to 
be  free,  and  to  rule.  But  the  reverse  of  these, 
it  is  plain,  will  be  the  lot  of  the  cowardly. 
Whoever  therefore  has  a  kindness  for  himself, 
let  him  fight  after  my  example,  for  I  will  not 
willingly  admit  of  any  thing  mean  or  base  in 
my  behaviour.**  When  be  came  up  with 
others  that  had  been  in  the  engagement  with 
him  before,  he  said  :  **  And  to  you,  my  friends, 
what  should  I  say  ?  for  you  know  how  t^ose 
that  are  brave  in  action,  pass  the  day,  and  how 
those  do  it  that  are  cowardly." 

When  he  had  got  over  against  Abradatas,  as 
he  passed  along  he  stopped.     And  Abradatas 


delivering  the  reins  to  the  driver,  came  to  him, 
and  several  others  that  were  posted  near,  and 
belonged  both  to  the  foot  and  to  the  chariots, 
ran  to  him ;  and  when   they  were  come,  he 
spoke  to  them  in  this  manner :  *<  As  you  de. 
sired,  Abradatas,  the  gods  have  vouchsafed  to 
grant  the  principal  rank  amongst  all  us  allies 
to  those  that  are  with  you.     And  when  it 
comes  to  be  your  part  to  engage,  remember 
that  the  Persians  are  to  see  you,  and  to  follow 
you,   and  not  suffer  you  to  engage  alone.** 
Then  Abradatas  said :  **  Affairs  here  with  us, 
Cyrus,  seem  to  stand  on  a  good  footing,  but 
our  flanks  disturb  me ;  for  along  our  flanks  I 
observe  are  extended  the  enemies*  wings  that 
are  very  strong,  and  consist  of  chariots  and  all 
other  military  strength :   but  of  ours  there  is 
nothing  opposed  to  them  but  chariots ;  so  that," 
said  he,  **  had  I  not  obtained  this  post  by  the 
lot,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  here  ;*8o  much 
do  I  think  myself  in  the  safest  station.**  Then 
Cyrus  said :  **  If  things  are  on  a  good  footing 
with  you,  be  at  ease  as  to  them ;  for,  with  the 
help  of  the  gods,  I  will  show  you  our  flanks 
entirely  clear  of  the  enemy.     And  do  not  you 
attack  the  enemy,  I  charge  you,  before  you  see 
those  people  flying  that  you  are  now  aiVaid  of. 
( Thug  presumptuously  did  he  talk  of  the  ap- 
proaching engagement,  though  at  other  times 
he  was  not  presumptuous  in  his  discourse.) 
But  when  you  see  these  men  fljring,  then  count 
on  it  that  I  am  at  band,  and  begin  your  attack, 
for  you  will  then  deal  with  the  enemy  while 
they  are  in  the  greatest  consternation,  and  your 
own  men  in  the  most  heart.     But,  while  you 
have  leisure,  Abradatas,  drive  along  by  your 
own  chariots,  and  exhort  your  people  to  the 
attack.     Give  them  courage  by  your  counte- 
nance, raise  them  with  hopes,  and  inspire  them 
with  emulation  to  appear  the  bravest  amongst 
all  that  belong  to  the  chariots  :  for  be  assured 
that  if  things  fall  out  thus,  they  will  all  say, 
for  the  future,  that  nothing  is  more  profitable 
than  virtue  and  bravery."     Abradatas,  mount- 
ing his   chariot,  drove  along^  and  put  these 
things  in  execution. 

But  Cyrus,  moving  on  again,  when  he  came 
to  the  left,  where  Hystaspes  was  with  half  the 
Persian  horse,  calling  him  by  his  name,  said : 
<*  Hystaspes,  you  now  see  a  work  for  your 
quickness  in  the  execution  of  business ;  for,  if 
we  are  beforehand  with  the  enemy  in  charging 
and  doing  execution  on  them,  we  shall  not  lose 
a  man."     Hystaspes,  laughing  at  this,  said : 
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*  We  win  tike  care  of  thote  that  ore  over 

ai^aiiist  «β;    do   you   give  some  othen   the 

ehsrge  of  those   that  are  on  our  flanks,  that 

they    likewise    may  not    be   idle.**       Then 

CjiTM  said :  **  I  am  going  to  those  myself. 

Bat  remember  this,  Hjrstaspes,  whichever  of 

OS  it    is  that  the  gods  favour  with  victory, 

if  the   enemy  make  a  stand  any  where,  let 

OS  always  join  in  with  our  forces,  and  chai^^e 

where  the  fight  continaes.'*     Having  said  this 

he  moved  on,  and,  when  in  his  passage  he  got 

to  the  flank,  and  to  the  commander  of  the 

chariots  that  were  there  posted,  he  said  to 

him  :    **  I  am  come  to  your  assistance :    but 

when  yon  perceive  us  to  have  made  our  attack 

sT  the  extremities,  then  do  you  endeavour,  at 

the  sane  time,  to  mske  your  way  through  the 

enemy,  for  yon  will  be  much  safer  when  you 

■re  at  large  than  while  you  are  inclosed  within 

them."     Then  passing  on,  when  he  got  behind 

the  waggons  he  ordered .  Artagersas  and  Phar. 

noocbns,  each  with  his  thousand  men,  one  of 

fool,  and  the  other  of  horse,  there  to  remain. 

■«And  when  you  perceive,'*  said  he,  '<  that  I 

have  made  my  attack  on  those  that  are  posted 

over  against  our  right  wing,  then  do  you  charge 

those  that  are  over  against  you.     You  will  en. 

gage  them  by  their  wing  and  in  flank,  where  an 

anny  is  the  weakest,  and  with  your  own  men 

formed  into  a  phalanx,  that  you  yourselves  may 

be  in  that  form  and  disposition  which  is  the 

strongest.     Then  the   enemy's  horse,  as  you 

9ee,  are  the  hindmost.     By  all  means  therefore 

advance  the  body  of  camels  on  them,  and  be 

ssimred  that  before  you  come   to  engage  you 

vitl  see  the  enemy  in  a  ridiculous  condition." 

Cyrus,  having  finished  these  afiairs,  went  on  to 

the  right  wing. 

And  Croesus,  judging  that  his  phalanx  that 
he  marched  with  was  now  nearer  to  the  enemy 
than  his  extended  wingit,  gave  the  signal  to  the 
wings  to  march  no  further  on,  but  to  turn  about 
in  the  station  tbcy  were  in.  And  as  they  all 
«tood  facing  the  army  of  Cyrus,  he  gave  them 
the  signal  to  march  to  the  enemy.  And  thus 
three  phalanxes  advanced  on  the  army  of  Cyrus ; 
one  in  front,  and,  of  the  other  two,  one  on  the 
right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left ;  so  that  a 
very  great  terror  seized  the  whole  army  of 
Cyrus.  For,  just  like  a  little  brick  placed 
within  a  large  one,  so  was  the  army  of  Cyrus 
nuTOunded  by  the  enemy,  with  their  horse, 
tbeir  heavy-armed  men,  their  shield-men, 
irchers.  and  chariots,  on  every  side,  except  on 


the  rear.  However,  when  C>'nu  gave  the  sij?• 
nal  they  all  turned  and  faced  the  enemy ;  and 
there  was  a  deep  silence  on  every  side,  in  ex- 
pectation  and  concern  for  the  event.  As  soon 
as  Cyrus  thought  it  the  proper  time  he  began 
the  hymn,  and  the  whole  army  sung  it  with  him. 
After  this  they  all  of  them  together  made  a 
shout  to  the  god  of  battle. 

Then  Cyrus  broke  out,  and  instantly  with  his 
horse,  taking  the  enemy  in  flank,  fell  on  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  foot  that  were  with 
him,  in  order  of  battle,  followed  immediately, 
and  they  inclosed  the  enemy  on  each  side ;  so 
that  they  had  very  much  the  advantage  :  fur 
with  a  phalanx  of  their  oun  they  charged  the 
enemy  on  their  wing,  so  that  the  enemy  pre- 
sently fled  with  the  utmost  speed.  As  soon 
as  Artagersas  perceived  that  Cyrus  was  engog- 
ed,  he  attacked  on  the  left,  making  the  camels 
advance  as  Cyrus  had  ordered  ;  and  tlie  enemy's 
horses,  even  at  a  great  distance,  were  not  a1)lc 
to  stand  them,  but  some  of  them  run  madly 
away,  some  started  from  their  ranks,  and  others 
fell  foul  of  one  another,  for  thus  are  horses 
always  served  by  camels.  Artagersas,  with 
his  men  formed,  charged  in  good  order 
the  enemy  that  were  in  confusion.  And 
the  chariots,  both  to  the  right  and  lefV,  fell  on 
at  the  same  time.  Many  of  the  enemy  that 
fled  from  the  chariots  were  killed  by  those  who 
pursued  the  wing,  and  many  of  them  in  their 
flight  from  these,  were  met  by  the  chariots. 

Abradatas  then  delayed  no  loni:fer,  but  cry- 
ing out  with  vehemence,  "  Follow  me,  my 
friends !"  rushed  on,  without  spariiip^  his 
horses  in  any  sort,  but  with  the  spur  fetched  a 
great  deal  of  blood  from  them.  His  other 
charioteers  broke  out  with  him.  The  chariots 
of  the  enemy  immediately  fled  before  them, 
some  of  them  taking  up  their  men  that  mounti;ii 
them,  and  some  leaving  them  behind.  Then 
Abradatas,  making  his  way  directly  tliroiiirh 
these,  fell  on  the  Egjptiun  phalanx,  and  they 
that  were  placed  in  order  near  him  fell  on  with 
him.  On  many  other  occasions  it  has  been 
made  evident,  that  no  phalanx  can  be  of  greater 
strength  than  when  it  is  made  up  of  joint  com- 
batants that  are  friends  :  and  it  was  made 
evident  on  this ;  for  the  companions  and  table 
acquaintance  of  Abradatas  attacked  jointly  with 
him  ;  but  the  other  drivers,  when  they  saw  the 
£g}'ptians  in  a  compact  body  stand  their 
ground,  turned  olf  to  the  chariots  that  were 
flying   and    pursued    them;    the    Egyptians 
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not  being  aide  to  make  wiy,  beoniM  tbej  whc 
were  on  amy  dda  of  them  itood  thai  ground. 
The;  ttut  were  mith  Abndatu  therefore  in 
thit  part  where  tliey  fall  on,  ninning:  on  ι ' 
that  Itood  again•!  tbem,  OTCTtunied  them  bj 
the  rapid  conrae  of  the  horaea ;  and  tboie  that 
ffU  they  tore  to  pieeei,  both  mm  and  ι 
hones  and  wheel•,  and  whatever  the  acjthea 
CHugfat  hold  of  tbej  cat  their  mj  thnx^h  by 
force,  whether  anna  at  bodiea  of  men•  In  thia 
iiMxpreauUe  confuiion,  the  wbeeli  making 
their  way  by  jolti  oTer  hl^w  of  all  kinda, 
Abradataa  fell,  aa  did  likewiae  the  raat  that 
broke  in  with  him.  And  here  wece  tbeae 
brave  men  cat  down  and  kjiled. 

The  PeraJan*  «ho  followed  up  alter  them, 
falling  on  thoae  that  were  in  diaorder,  where 
Abiaditai  and  liia  men  had  broken  in 
execution  on  thein.  But,  wliere  the  Egyp- 
tian• were  nndiatuited,  (and  of  theae  tbae 
were  great  numbcn,)  they  marched  up  againat 
the  Persians.  Hera  b^n  a  terrible  combat 
of  lances,  javelins,  and  swords;  and  the 
Egyptians  had  the  advanti^,  both  by  their 
multitude  and  by  their  arms,  for  their  laneea 
were  very  strong  and  of  great  lengtli,  (such  aa 
they  yet  use  at  this  day,)  and  tlieit  large  shields 
were  a  better  defence  Co  tbem  than  corslets  and 
the  smaller  sort  of  ahield  ;  and  being  fastened 
to  their  shoulden,  wei«  of  aervice  to  them  to 
make  the  strongest  push.  Therefore,  closing 
their  Urge  ihielda  together,  they  moved  and 
piulied  on.  The  Penians  holding  Iheir 
smaller  wrt  of  shields  in  their  banda  at  arm's 
length,  were  not  able  to  instun  them,  but 
retreated  gradually,  dealing  and  receiving 
blows,  till  they  came  to  the  en^ea.  When 
they  got  thither,  tbo  Egyptians  were  again 
galled  front  the  turrets.  And  they  that  were 
In  the  rear  of  all  would  Dot  suH^c  either  the 
■rclieri  or  javdin-men  to  fly  ί  but,  holding  their 
swords  at  them,  forced  them  to  sboot  and  to 
throw.  And  great  havoc  and  destruction  there 
wa«  oF  men,  great  clashing  of  anni  and  weqwnt 
of  all  kiods,  and  great  noise  of  people,  some 
calling  to  each  other,  some  ■"•^■"g  exlrarta 
tions,  and  some  calling  on  the  goda. 

On  this  CyruB,  puiwilog  thoae  that  were  ιφ- 
ponte  to  him,  cume  up  ;  and  when  he  saw  the 
Persians  forced  from  their  station,  he  was 
grieved,  and  knowing  tiiat  he  could  by  no  other 
meins  sooner  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
forward,  than  by  tiding  round,  and  getting  to 
thnr  rear,  he  commanded  those  that  were  with 


Um  to  follow.  Ha  rode  roun^  and  came  up 
with  thur  rear,  where  his  men,  charging  cheni, 
felt  on  them  as  their  baclcs  were  turned,  and 
killed  a  gieat  many.  The  Egyptians,  as  soon 
a*  they  perceived  this,  cried  out  that  the  enemy 
was  behhid  them,  and,  in  this  distress,  faced 
■bouL  Here  foot  and  horse  fought  promiw:u- 
ously,  and  a  man  falling  under  Cyrus'  htxae 
and  being  trampled  on,  struck  his  sword  into 
the  horse's  belly:  the  horse,  thus  womided, 
tossed  and  staggered,  and  threw  Cyrus  off. 
On  this  occasion,  one  might  see  of  what  adran. 
t»ge  it  was  for  a  ruler  to  have  the  love  of  those 
that  are  under  his  command  ;  for  all  immedi- 
ately died  out,  fell  on,  and  fought ;  they  pushed, 
and  were  themselves  puttied  in  their  torn  { they 
gave  blowi,  and  received  them ;  and  one  of  the 
attendants  of  Cyrus,  leaping  from  his  hoTM, 
mounted  Cyrus  on  him.  When  Cyrus  was 
mounted  he  perceived  that  the  Egyptian*  were 
now  hard  pressed  on  every  aide,  for  H|8tBspes 
up  with  the  Fenian  bone,  end 
in  like  manner.  But  he  would  not 
now  luOer  them  to  fall  on  the  Egyptian  pha- 
lanx, but  to  gall  them  with  arrows  and  javelins 
■t  ■  distance ;  this  he  gave  them  οπίβπ  to  do. 
Then,  in  riding  round,  as  he  came  up  to  ibe 
engines,  he  thought  it  proper  to  mount  a  turret 
to  view  whether  any  body  of  the  enemy  made 
a  stand  and  fought.  When  he  bad  got  up  he 
saw  the  whole  pUin  full  of  bor«e«,  man,  and 
chatiocs,  some  flying,  some  pursuing  some  vio 
todous,  some  defeated,  the  enemy  flying,  and 
his  own  men  conquering.  But  he  was  no  long 
er  able  to  discover,  in  any  part,  any  chat  stood 
but  tike  Egyptians ;  and  these,  when  tfaey  were 
at  a  loas  what  to  do,  fotining  themselves  into 
a  drde,  with  their  anna  turned  to  the  view  of 
their  enemy,  sat  quietly  under  the  slialter  of 
tbdr  shields,  no'  Iwtgei  acted,  but  snifeied  in  a 
cruel  manner. 

Cyrtu  being  struck  with  admiration  of  these 
men,  and  touched  with  pity  that  such  Inave 
men  should  perish,  made  all  those  retreat  that 
engaged  against  them,  and  suffered  none  to  con- 
tinue fighting.  He  then  sent  to  them  a  herald 
to  ask,  "  whether  tbey  intended  to  be  aU  dea. 
troycd  for  men  that  had  deserted  and  betrayed 
them,  or  whether  tbey  chooe  to  be  tared  with 
the  leputation  of  b^g  biave  men  ?"  Their 
reply  was  this :  "  How  can  we  obtain  safety 
and  be  reputed  brave?"  Then  Cyrus  again 
said  :  "  Because  we  see  that  you  are  the  only 
men  that  stand  your  ground  and  dare  fight !" 
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"  Bnt  then,"  nid  the  Egyptians,  *'  wbat  is  that 
w•  ean  handaomely  do  and  obtain  safety?" 
CfTOB  to  this  said :  *'  If  you  can  obtain  it  with- 
eit  betmjing  any  of  your  allies  and  friends ;  if 
yoB  deliver  np  your  arms  to  us,  and  become 
fticnda  to  those  who  choose  to  save  you,  when 
k  is  in  their  power  to  destroy  you.**  Having 
this,  they  asked  this  question :  *<  If  we 
joDT  friends,  Cyrus,  1k>w  will  you  think 
ftt  to  dal  with  us  T*  Cyrus  replied  :  "  Both 
to  do  you  good  offices,  and  to  receive  them 
ftom  του•"  Then  the  Egyptians  again  asked : 
"  Wlat  good  offices  T*  And  to  this  Cyrus 
nid :  *'  As  long  as  the  war  continues  I  will 
five  yoa  larger  pay  than  you  now  receive; 
when  we  have  peace,  to  every  one  of  you  that 
win  stay  with  me  I  will  give  lands,  cities, 
womcBs  and  servants.**  The  Egyptians  hear- 
iog  this,  ^  begged  that  they  might  be  exempted 
from  engaging  in  the  war  with  him  against 
Oaesna ;  for  he  was  the  only  one,**  they  said, 
*'thmt  thej  forgave.**  But,  consenting  to  all 
the  rest,  they  on  both  sides  pledged  their  faith 
redpcocaOy•  The  Egyptians  that  then  remain- 
cd  continue  still  to  this  day  faithful  to  the  king. 
And  Cyrus  gave  them  the  cities  Larissa  and 
CyUene,  that  are  called  the  cities  of  the  Egyp- 
tiane,  and  lie  up  in  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cuma,  near  the  sea;  and  their  pos- 
terity have  them  at  this  day  in  their  possession. 
Cyrus  having  performed  all  these  things,  and 
it  now  growing  dark,  retreated,  and  he  encamp- 
ed at  Thybarra.  In  this  battle  the  Egyptians 
only,  of  all  the  enemy*8  people,  gained  reputa- 
tion ;  and  of  those  that  were  with  C>tus,  the 
Persian  cavalry  were  thought  to  have  been  the 
best ;  so  that  the  Mime  sort  of  arms  that  Cyrus 
■t  that  time  equipped  his  horsemen  with  con- 
dnue  yet  in  use.  The  chariots  that  carried 
scythes  gained  likevv-ise  great  fame ;  so  that  this 
remains  yet  the  chariots  for  war  in  use  >vith 
the  prince  still  reigning  on  in  succession.  The 
camels  did  no  more  than  frighten  the  horses ; 
they  that  mounted '  them  did  no  execution  on 
the  horsemen ;  nor  were  they  any  of  them 
themselves  killed  by  the  horsemen,  for  no  horse 
would  come  near  them.  This  was  then  reckon- 
ed of  use ;  but  no  brave  man  will  breed  a  camel 
for  his  own  mounting,  nor  exercise  and  manage 
them,  as  intending  to  serve  in  war  on  them ; 
M>  that,  taking  up  their  old  form  again,  they 
keep  in  the  baggage-train.  Cyrus*  men  having 
taken  their  suppers,  and  placed  their  guards,  as 
%ra8  proper,  went  to  rest. 


IL  But  Crcesus  immediately  fled  with  his  army 
to  Sardis.  The  other  nations  retreated  as  far  as 
they  could  in  the  night,  taking  their  several  ways 
home.  As  soon  as  it  was  day  Cyrus  led  the  army 
to  Sardis ;  and  when  he  got  up  to  the  walls  of 
the  place  he  raised  engines,  as  intending  to  form 
an  attack  on  the  walls,  and  provided  ladders. 
Whilst  he  was  doing  these  things,  the  next 
night,  he  made  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians 
mount  that  part  of  the  Sardinian  fortifications 
that  was  thought  the  most  inaccessible ;  and  a 
certain  Persian  led  them  the  way,  who  had 
been  a  slave  to  one  of  the  garrisons  in  the  cita- 
del,  and  had  learnt  the  descent  down  to  the 
river  and  the  ascent  from  it.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  heights  above  were  taken, 
all  the  Lydians  fled  from  the  wbMb,  all  shifting 
for  themselves  as  they  were  able.  Cyrus,  as 
soon  as  it  was  day,  entered  the  city,  and  gave 
out  orders  that  no  one  should  stir  from  his  rank. 
Crcesus,  shut  up  in  his  palace,  called  out  on 
Cyrus ;  but  Cyrus,  leaving  a  guard  on  Crcesns, 
turned  off,  and  mounted  up  to  the  castle  that 
was  taken. 

And  when  he  saw  the  Persians  keeping 
guard  there,  as  became  them,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Chaldeans  left  alone,  (for  they  themselves  were 
run  down  to  plunder  the  houses,)  he  presently 
summoned  their  commanders,  and  bade  them 
quit  the  army  immediately ;  **  for  I  cannot 
bear,**  said  he,  "  to  see  disorderly  men  get  the 
advantage  of  others.  And  be  it  known  to  you/' 
said  he,  *<  I  was  providing  to  manage  so,  as  to 
make  all  the  Chaldeans  pronounce  those  for- 
tunate and  happy  that  engaged  with  me  in  the 
war ;  but  now,"  said  he,  "  do  not  wonder  if 
somebody  superior  to  you  in  strength  happen 
to  meet  with  you  as  you  go  off."  The  C'hal- 
deans  hearing  this,  were  in  great  terror,  begged 
him  to  allay  his  anger,  and  said,  **  That  they 
would  restore  him  all  the  rich  effects  they  hud 
token."  He  told  them,  **  That  he  was  not  in 
any  want  of  them ;  but,"  said  he,  **  if  you 
would  ease  me  of  my  trouble  and  concern,  give 
up  all  that  you  have  got  to  those  that  keep 
guard  in  the  castle ;  for  when  the  rest  of  the 
soldiers  find  that  the  orderly  ore  the  better  for 
their  being  so,  all  will  be  well  with  me."  The 
Chaldeans  did  as  Cyrus  had  commanded  them, 
and  they  that  had  been  obedient  to  tlieir  orders 
got  a  great  many  rich  effects  of  all  kinds.  Then 
Cyrus,  having  encamped  his  men  towards  that 
part  of  the  city  that  he  thought  the  most  con- 
venient, gave  them  all  orders  to  stand  to  their 
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armft  and  Uke  their  dinners ;  and,  having  done 
this,  he  ordered  CroMus  to  be  brought  to  him. 
Croesug,   as  soon  as  «be  taw  Cyrus,  said; 
**  Joy  and  happiness  to  you,  my  soverign  lord ! 
for,  from   henceforward,  fortune  has  ordered 
you  to  receive  that  name,  and  me  to  give  it 
you.'*    *<  The  same  I  wish  to  you,  Croesus,*' 
said  he,  **  since  we  are  men  both  of  us.     But 
Crcesus,"  said  he,  **  would  you  give  me  a  little 
^vice  ?'*    «  I  wish,  Cyrus,**  said  he,  *<  that  I 
were  able  to  find  any  good  for  you,  for  I  be- 
Ueve  it  might  be  of  advantage   to  myself.*' 
**  Here  then,    CnEsus,"  said  he ;  "  observing 
that  the  soldiers,  after  having  undergone  many 
fatigues,  and  run  many  dangers,  reckon  them- 
selves now  in  possession  of  the  richest  city  in 
Asia,  next  to  Babylon,  I  think  it  fit  that  they 
should  receive  some  profit  in  return :   for  I 
make  account,"  said  he,  "  that,  unless  they  re- 
ceive some  fruit  of  their  labours,  I  shall  not 
have  them  long  obedient  to  my  orders ;  but  I 
am  not  willing  to  give  them  up  the  city  to  plun- 
der ;  for  I  believe  that  the  city  would  be  des- 
troyed by  it  •,  and,  in  a  plunder,  I  know  very 
well  that  the  worst  of  our  men  would  have  the 
advantage  of  the  best**     Croesus,  hearing  this, 
said ;  *<  Allow  me,'  said  he,  **  to  speak  to  such 
of  the  Lydians  as  I  think  fit,  and  to  tell  them 
that  I  have  prevailed  with  you  not  to  plunder, 
nor  to  suffer  our  wives  and  children  to  be  taken 
from  us ;  but  have  promised  you,  that  in  lieu 
of  these  you  shall  certainly  have  from  the  Ly- 
dians, of  their  own  accord,  whatever  there  b  of 
worth  and  value  in  Sardis.    For  when  they  hear 
this,  I  know  they  will  bring  out  whatever  there 
is  here  of  value  in  the  possession  either  of  man 
or  woman.     And  yet  by  the  time  the  year  is 
completed,  the  city  will  be  again  in  like  manner 
full  of  things  of  value  in  great  abundance  :  but 
if  \uu  plunder  it,  you  will  have  all  manner  of 
arte,  that  are  called  the  springs  of  riches,  and 
of  all  things  valuable,  destroyed.    And  then  you 
are  at  still  liberty,  after  you  have  seen  this,  to 
come  and  consult  whether  you  shall  plunder  the 
city  or  no.     Send,"  said  he,  **  in  the  first  place, 
to  my  treasurers,   and  let  your  guards  take 
them  from  those  that  have  the  keeping  them 
for  me." 

C>-rus  agreed  to  act  in  all  things  aa  Croesus 
said :  "  But  by  all  means,"  said  he,  **  ίφ  me 
how  things  have  fallen  out,  in  consequence  of 
the  answers  you  receive  on  yoiu:  application  to 
the  Delphian  oracle  ;  for  you  are  said  to  have 
paid  the  utmost  devotion  to  Apollo,  and  to 


have  done  every  thing  at  his  persuasion. "   "  In« 
deed,  Cyrus,"  said  he,    **I  could  wish  that 
things  stood  thus  with  me;  but  now  have  I 
gone  on  immediately  from  the  beginning  doing 
things  in  direct  opposition  to  Apollo."   **  How 
so  ?"  said  Cyrus  ;  **  pray  inform  me  ;  for  you 
tell  me  things  that  are  unaccountable."    **  Be- 
cause," said  he,  "  in  the  first  place,  neglecting 
to  consult  the  god  in  what  I  wanted,  I  made 
trial  of  him  whether  he  was  able  to  tell  the 
truth.     Now,  not  only  a  god,  but  even  men 
that  are  of  worth,  when  they  find  themselves 
distrusted,  have  no  kindness  for  those  that  dis- 
trust them.     And  after  he  had  found  me  doing 
things  that  were  absurd,  and  knew  that  I  was 
at  a  great  distance  from  Delphi,  then  I  sent  to 
consult  concerning  my  having  sons.     He  at 
first  made  me  noanswer;  but  by  my  sending  him 
many  presents  of  gold,  and  many  of  silver,  and 
by  making  multitudes  of  saciifices,  I  had  ren- 
dered him  propitious  to  me,  as  I  thought ;  and 
he  then,  on  my  consulting  him  what  I  should 
do  that  I  might  have  sons,  answered,  *<  thai  I 
should  have  them.'*     And   I  had  them;  fur 
neither  in  this  did  he  deal  falsely  with  me. 
But  when  I  had  them,  they  were  of  no  advan^ 
tage  to  me,  for  one  of  them  continues  dumb, 
and  he  that  was  the  best  of  them  perished  in 
the  flower  of  his  age.     Being  afflicted  with  the 
misfortune  of  my  sons,  I  sent  again,  and  in- 
quired of  the  god  what  to  do,  that  I  might  pass 
the  remainder  of  my  live  in  the  happiest  man. 
ner  ?  and  he  made  answer,  *  Ο    Croesus !    by 
the  knowledge  of  thyself,  thou  will  pass  thy 
days  in  happiness  !*     When  I  heard  this  oracle, 
I  was  pleased  with  it:  for  I  thought  he  had 
granted  me  happiness,  by  commanding  me  to 
do  the  easiest  thing  that  could  be ;  for  of  the 
rest  of  men,  some  I  thought  it  was  possible  for 
one  to  know,  and  some  not,  but  that  every  man 
knew  what  he  was  himself.     After  this,  during 
the  whole  time  that  I  continued  in  peace,  and 
after  the  death  of  my  son,  I  accused  my  fortune 
in  nothing.     But  when  I  was  persuaded  by 
the  Assyrian  to  make  war  on  you,  I  fell  into 
all  manner  of  dangers,  but  came  off  safe  without 
getting  any  harm.  Now,  neither  in  this  can  I  lay 
any  thing  to  the  god's  charge ;  for  after  I  knew 
myself  not  to  be  sufficient  to  make  war  with  you 
with  the  help  of  the  god,  I  came  off  with  safety, 
both  myself  and  those  that  attended  me.     But 
then  again,  being  as  it  were  dissolved  by  the 
riches  I  was  possessed  of,  by  those  that  begged  me 
to  be  their  chief,  by  the  presents  they  made  me, 
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Md  by  men  tluit  In  flfttterj  told  me,  that  if  I 
wOold  Cake  on  me  the  command,  all  men  would 
obe^  mr,  and  I  tbould  be  the  greatest  of  men  ; 
and  being  pufled  up  by  diaeounee  of  this  kind, 
at  all  the  kinga  around  chote  me  their  chief  in 
the  war,  I  aeoepted  the  command,  as  if  I  were 
nficient  to  be  the  first  of  men,  igrtorant  of 
f,  in  imegining  that  I  was  able  to  make 
with  you ;  you  who,  in  the  first  place,  are 
dneended  from  the  gods,  are  bom  of  a  race  of 
kiqg»,  and  have  been,  from  a  boy,  exercised  to 
nrtne.  But  of  my  own  ancestors,  the  first 
thm  reigned,  I  have  heard,  became  a  king  and 
a  fiecman  at  the  same  time.  Having  been 
therefore,**  aaid  be,  **  thus  ignorant,  I  am  justly 
puniahed  for  it :  but  now,"  said  he,  **  Cyrus,  I 
know  myself.  And  can  3rou  yet  think  that  the 
words  of  Λροΐΐο  are  true,  that,  by  knowing 
myself,  1  ahall  be  happy?  Of  you  I  make  the 
inquiry,  for  this  reason,  because  you  seem  to 
aie  to  be  the  best  able  to  guess  at  it  at  this 
time,  for  you  can  make  it  good.** 

Then  Cyrus  said :  <*  Do  you  give  me  your 
opinion,  Croesus,  on  thb ;  for,  taking  into  con- 
sideration your  former  happiness,  I  have  com. 
passion  for  you,  and  now  give  up  into  your 
possession  the  wife  that  you  have,  together 
with  your  daughters,  (for  daughters  I  hear  you 
bave,)  your  friend^  servants,  and  table  that 
you  used  to  keep,  but  combats  and  wars  I  cut 
you  off  from."  *•  By  Jove  !  then/'  said  Croesus, 
''consult  no  farther  to  make  me  an    answer 
concerning  my  happiness ;    for  I  tell  you  al- 
ready, if  you  do  these  things  for  mc  that  you 
say  you  will,  that  then  I  am  already  in  poKses- 
>-ίυη  of  that  course  of  hfe  that  others  have,  by 
my  confe^ion,   thought   the  happiest,  and  I 
»h^  continue  on  in  it"     Then  Cyrus  said : 
'*  Who  is  he  that  is  in  possession  of  that  happy 
roune  of  life  ?**     *'  My  own  wife,  Cyrus,"  said 
Le  ;    "  for  she  shared  equally  with  me  in  all 
tender,  good,  pleasing,   and  agreeable  things ; 
but  in   the  cares  about  the  success  of  these 
things  in  wiUK  and  battles,  she  shared  not  at 
all.     So  that,  in  my  opinion,  you  provide  for 
me  in  the  manner  that  I  did  for  the  person 
that,  of  all  mankind,  I  loved  the  most ;  so  that 
[  think  myself  indebted  to  Apollo  in  some  far- 
ther presents  of  gratitude  and  thanks."     Cy- 
rus, hearing  this  discourse,  admired  his  good 
humour :  and  he  carried  him  about  with  him 
wherever  he  went,  either  thinking  that  he  was 
of  ufse,  or  reckoning  it  the  safest  way  to  do  so. 
Ί  hue  then  they  went  to  rest 


ill.  The  next  day  Cyrus,  calling  together 
his  friends  and  the  commanders  of  the  army, 
ordered  some  of  them  to  receive  the  treasures, 
and  some  to  take  from  amongst  all  the  riches 
that  Croesus  should  deliver  up,  first,  for  the 
gods,  such  of  them  as  the  magi  should  direct ; 
then  to  receive  the  rest,  put  it  into  chests,  and 
pack  it  up  in  the  waggons,  putting  the  wag- 
gons to  the  lot,  and  so  to  convey  it  wherever 
they  went,  that,  when  opportunity  served,  they 
might  every  one  receive  their  deserved  share. 
These  men  did  so  accordingly. 

And  Cyrus,  calling  to  some  of  his  servants 
that  were  there  attending  him,  **  Tell  me," 
said  he,  **  has  any  of  you  seen  Abradatas  ?  for 
I  admire  that  he,  who  was  so  frequently  in  our 
company  before,  now  does  not  appear.**  One 
of  the  servants  therefore  replied  :  **  My  sove- 
reign,  it  is  because  he  is  not  living,  but  died  in 
the  battle  as  he  broke  in  with  his  chariot  on 
the  Egyptians.  All  the  rest  of  them,  except 
his  particular  companions,  they  say,  turned  off 
when  they  saw  the  Egyptian's  compact  body. 
His  wife  is  now  said  to  have  taken  up  his  dead 
body,  to  have  placed  it  in  the  carri«g«»  that  she 
herself  was  conveyed  in,  and  to  have  brought 
it  hither,  to  some  place  on  the  river  Pactolus, 
and  her  ser\'ants  they  say  are  digging  a  grave 
for  the  deceased  on  a  certain  elevation.  They 
say  that  his  wife,  after  having  set  him  out  with 
all  the  ornaments  she  has,  is  sitting  on  the 
ground  with  his  head  on  her  knees.'*  Cyrus 
hearing  this,  gave  himself  a  blow  on  the  thigh, 
mounted  his  horse  presently,  at  a  leap,  and 
taking  with  him  a  thousand  horse,  rode  away 
to  this  scene  of  affliction ;  but  gave  orders  to 
Gadatas  and  Gobryas  to  take  with  them  all 
the  rich  oniaments  proper  for  a  friend  and  an 
excellent  man  deceased,  and  to  follow  after 
him  ;  and  whoever  had  herds  of  cattle  with  him, 
he  ordered  them  to  take  both  oxen,  and  horses, 
and  sheep,  in  good  number,  and  to  bring  tbcni 
away  to  the  place  where,  by  inqtiiry,  they 
should  find  him  to  be,  that  he  might  sacrifice 
there  to  Abradatas. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  the  woman  sitting  on  the 
ground,  and  the  dead  body  there  lying,  he  shed 
tears  at  the  afflicting  sight,  and  said :  "Alas !  thuu 
brave  and  faithful  soul !  hast  thou  left  us  ? — 
and  art  thou  gone  ?"  At  the  same  time  he  took 
him  by  the  right  hand,  and  the  hand  of  the  de- 
ceased came  away,  for  it  had  been  cut  off  with 
a  sword  by  the  Egyptians.  He,  at  the  sight  of 
this,  became  yet  much  more  concerned  than 
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before.  Tbe  wontan  ihriekcd  out  in  a  lament' 
able  nuuinet,  and,  taking  the  hand  from  Cfnu, 
Uned  it,  fitted  it  to  iti  proper  place  again  aa 
welt  aa  the  could,  and  Md  :  "  The  rait,  Cynia, 
ii  in  the  nine  condition  ι  but  what  need  fou 
Me  it  ? — And  I  know  that  I  waa  not  oat  of  the 
leut  concenud  ία  these  bit  auBeringa;  and, 
perb^M,  jFDii  were  not  leaa  ao ;  for  J,  fool  that 
I  wa•  !  freqiienllf  exhorted  him  to  behsTe  in 
■ucfa  a  manner  aa  to  appear  a  friend  to  you 
wortbjr  of  notice ;  and  1  know  be  never  tboughi 
«f  what  be  hiraielf  ahonld  auffer,  but  of  what 
be  abould  do  to  pUaae  jou.  He  ia  dead,  there- 
fore," Mid  abe,  "  without  reproarb,  and  I,  wbo 
urged  bim  on,  ait  here  alive  Γ  Cyrui,  «bedding 
tean  for  eome  time  in  ailence,  then  «poke 
'■  He  baa  died,  woman,  fbt  nobleet  death ;  for 
be  baa  died  rictorioua !  do  you  adorn  bim  with 
these  thing*  chat  I  furruab  you  witb."  (And 
Ootayas  and  Gadatat  were  then  come  up  and 
had  brought  rich  omamenta  in  great  abunt' 
iriththem.)  <■  Then,"  laidfa•,  "beaasuredbe 
shall  not  want  respect  and  honour  in  all  other 
thing* :  bat,  over  and  above,  multitudes  gball 
concur  in  raising  him  a  monument  that  ahall 
he  worthy  of  u* ;  and  all  the  ascrificea  ahall  be 
made  bim  that  are  proper  to  be  made  in  bo- 
nour  of  a  brave  man.  You,"  said  he,  "  shall 
not  be  Icf^  destitute  j  but,  for  the  aake  of  your 
modesty  and  every  other  virtue,  I  will  pay  jou 
all  other  honours,  as  well  aa  place  those  about 
you  who  ehall  conveyyou  wherever  you  pleaie. 
Do  you  but  make  it  known  to  me  who  it  ia 
(hat  you  desire  to  be  conveyed  to."  And 
Panthea  replied :  "  Be  confident,  Cyrus,"  said 
she,  "  J  will  not  conceal  from  you  who  it  is 
that  I  desire  to  go  to." 

He,  having  said  this,  went  away  with  great 
pity  for  the  woman,  that  ihe  should  have  lost 
such  a  husband,  and  for  the  man  that  he  should 
have  left  such  a  wife  behind  him,  never  to  see 
her  more.  The  woman  gave  ordera  to  her 
servants  to  retire,  "  Till  such  time,"  said  she, 
"  as  I  have  lamented  my  husband  as  J  please." 
HcT  nurse  she  bid  to  stay,  and  gave  her  orders 
that,  when  she  waa  dead,  she  ahould  wrap  her 
and  her  husband  up  in  one  mantle  together. 
The  nurse,  after  ha\ing  repeatedly  begged  her 
not  to  do  thus,  and  meeting  with  no  suceesa, 
but  observing  her  to  grow  angry,  sat  herself 
down,  breaking  out  into  tear*.  She,  beiug 
beforehand  provided  with  a  iword,  killed  ber- 
aelf,  and  laying  her  head  down  on  her  hua- 
band's  breast,  she  died.     The  nurae  set  up  ■ 


lamentable  cry,  and  covered  them  both  >a  PaO' 
tbes  had  directed. 

Cyrus,  aa  aoon  as  be  wh  informed  of  «bat 
the  woman  lud  done,  being  (track  with  it, 
went  to  help  her  if  be  could.  The  aer- 
vanta,  being  three  in  number,  aecing  wh«t  had 
been  done,  drew  tbeir  sworda  and  killed  ' 
tbemaelvea,  ai  diey  atood  at  the  place  where 
abe  bad  ordered  them.  And  the  monoment  i« 
now  said  to  have  been  raiaed  by  continuing  the 
mount  onto  the  servants  ;  and  on  a  pillar  above 
they  aay,  the  names  of  the  man  and  woman 
were  written  in  Syriac  letters.  Below,  they 
aay.  there  were  three  piUan,  and  that  (bey  were 
inscribed  thu* :  "  Of  the  aervanta."  Cyrus, 
when  he  came  to  thi«  melancholy  acene,  waa 
struck  with  admirationof  the  woman,  and  hav- 
ing lamented  over  her,  went  «way.  He  took 
care  of  them,  as  vraa  proper,  that  all  the  funeral 
rites  should  be  paid  them  in  the  noblest  man- 
ner; and  the  monument,  they  say,  was  laued  ap 
to  a  very  great  size. 

IV.  After  this  the  Catians,  falling  into  fitc- 
dons,  and  the  parties  making  war  on  each 
other,  and  having  their  habitations  in  places  of 
strength,  both  called  in  Cyrus.  Cyrus,  renun. 
ing  at  Sardis,  made  engines  and  battering-rams 
to  demolish  the  walls  of  those  that  should  re- 
fuse to  submit ;  and  sent  Adusius,  a  Pernian, 
one  who  was  not  unsble,  in  other  respect*,  nor 
unskilled  in  war,  and  a  very  agreeable  man,  into 
Caria,  and  gave  him  an  army.  The  CUiciana 
■nd  CypTian*  very  readily  engaged  with  bim  in 
that  service ;  for  which  reason  he  never  sent  • 
Persian  as  governor  over  the  CUiciana  or 
CypriaiH,  but  contented  himself  with  their  na. 
tional  kings,  only  receiving  a  tribute  from  them, 
and  appointing  tbem  their  quotas  for  military 
service  whenever  he  should  want  them.  Adu- 
st the  head  of  his  army,  came  into  Caria ; 
and,  from  both  parlies  of  the  Cariana,  there 
people  that  came  to  him,  and  were  ready 
mit  bim  into  their  places  of  strangth,  to 
the  prej  iidice  of  tbeir  opposite  fiiction. 

Adusius  behaved  to  both  in  this  manner ; 
whichever  of  the  partiea  he  conferred  with,  he 
told  them  tbat  what  tbey  had  said  was  just ;  he 
said  tbat  tbey  must  need*  keep  it  ceiieealed 
ftom  their  antagonists  that  he  and  they  were 
friends,  that  by  tbi*  means  he  might  fidl  on 
tbeir  antagonists  whilst  tbey  were  unprepared. 
As  testimonial*  of  tbeir  faith,  he  required  that 
the  Carians  should  sweer,  without  fraud, 
admit  him  and  bit  people  into  their  places 
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ef  itRngiCb,  for  the  eenrke  of  C  jriis  and  of  the 
PcBuane  ;  and  he  would  Umsdf  make  oath  to 
Mter  their  place  of  strength  for  the  service 
of  thoBc  that  admitted  him.     Having  done  this, 
tha  privatelj  and  unknown  to  each  other, 
he  appointied  them  both  the  same  night ;  and 
night    he   got   within  their    walls,  and 
the  fortificatione  of  both.     As  soon  as 
dij  MBM  he  eat  himself  between  them  with 
Ma  aiBj  about  him,  and  summoned  the  pro- 
per pefOD»  on  both  sides  to  attend.     These 
■en  whan  thej  saw  each  other,  were  astonish- 
ed and  thought  themselves  both  deceived. 
And  Adndoi  spoke  to  this  effect :  "  I  swore 
to  jou,  men  of  Caria,  that  I  would  without 
firaud  enter  joor  fortifications,  to  the  advantage 
of  tboae  that  admitted  me  \  therefore,  if  I  de- 
stroj  either  of  jou,  I  reckon  that  I  have  made 
dds  entry  to  the  damage  of  the  Carians ;  but  if 
I  ptociue  yon  peaee,  and  liberty  to  you  both  to 
cidtivBte    your   lands  with  security,  I  then 
reckon  I  am  come  for  your  advantage.     From 
this  day  therefive,  it  is  your  part  to  join  in 
cotrespondence  with  each  other  in  a  friendly 
manner,  to  cultivate  your  lands ;  to  give  and 
receive  each  other's  children  mutually  in  mar- 
riage ;  and  if  any  one  attempt  to  deal  unjustly 
in  any  of  these  matters,  to  dl  such  Cyrus  and 
we  win  be  enemies  **    After  this  the  gates  of 
the  fortresses   were  thrown  open,   the   ways 
were    full  of    people  passing    from   one  to 
aoocher,  the  lands  were  full  of  labourers,  tbcy 
celebrated  festivals  in  common,  and  all  was  full 
of  peace  and  satisfaction. 

Meanwhile  there  came  people  from  Cyrus 
to  inquire  whether  he  wanted  either  a  rein- 
fbroement  or  engines.  Adusius  returned  an. 
swer :  **  That,  for  the  present,  he  might  turn 
his  Ibrcea  another  way.**  And  at  the  same 
time  that  he  made  this  answer  he  led  the  army 
away,  leaving  garrisons  in  the  castles.  The 
Cariana  prayed  him  to  stay ;  and  on  his 
refusal,  they  sent  to  Cyrus,  begging  him  to 
fend  Adusius  to  them  as  their  governor.  Cy- 
rus, meanwhile,  had  sent  Hystaspes  away  with 
an  army  to  Phrygia,  on  the  HeUespont ;  and 
when  Adusius  arrived,  he  ordered  him  to  lead 
ins  army  on  in  the  way  that  Hystaspes  was 
gone  before,  that  those  people  might  the  more 
readily  submit  to  Hystaspes,  when  they  heard 
that  there  was  another  army  advancing.  The 
Greeks  that  inhabited  on  the  seaside  prevail- 
rd,  by  many  presents,  not  to  sdroit  the  barba- 
rians within  their  \valls ;  but  they  engaged  to 
pey  a  tribute,  and  serve  in  war  where  Cyrus  I 


should  command  them.  The  king  of  Phrygia 
prepared  himself,  as  intending  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  his  places  of  strength,  and  not  to  sub- 
mit, and  he  sent  word  accordingly.  But  when 
the  commanders  under  him  revolted  from  him, 
he  became  destitute,  and  at  last  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Hystaspes,  to  receive  the  punishment 
that  Cyrus  shoidd  think  fit  to  inflict  on  him. 
Hystaspes  then,  leaving  strong  Persian  garri- 
sons in  the  castles,  went  away,  and,  together 
with  his  own  men,  carried  off  considerable 
numbers  of  the  Phrygians,  both  horse  and 
ahield-men.  Cyrus  sent  orders  to  Adusius  to 
join  Hystaspes,  and  to  take  such  of  the  Phry- 
gians as  took  part  with  them,  and  bring  them 
away  with  their  arms  ;  but  such  as  had  shown 
an  inclination  to  make  war  on  them,  to  take 
both  their  horses  and  arms  from  them,  and 
command  them  all  to  attend  them  with  slings. 
These  men  did  accordingly. 

Cyrus  then  set  forward  from  Sardis,  leaving 
there  a  numerous  Persian  garrison,  and  taking 
Croesus  with  him,  and  a  great  many  waggons 
loaded  with  abundance  of  rich  effects  of  all 
kinds.     And  Crcesus  came  to  him   with  an 
exact  account  in  writing  of  what  was  in  each 
waggon,  and  delivering  the  writings  to  Cyrus, 
said :  "  By  these,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  •*  you  will 
know  who  it  is  that  justly  delivers  the  things 
that  he  takes  with  him  into  his  charge,  and 
who  it  is  that  does  not**     Then  Cyrus  said  : 
"  You  do  extremely  well,   Croesus,  in  being 
thus  provident  and  careful ;  but  they  that  have 
the  charge  of  these  things  for  me,  are  such  as 
deserve  to  have  them,  so  that  if  they  steal  any 
of  them,  they  steal  what  belongs    to  them- 
selves."    At  the  same  time  he  delivered  the 
writings  to  his  friends  and  chief  officers,  that 
they  might  know  which  of  those  that  were  in> 
trusted  with  these  things  delivered  them  up  to 
them  safe,  and  which  of  them  did  not.     Such 
of  the  Lydians  as  he  saw  setting  themselves  out 
handsomely  in  their  arms,  horses,  and  chariots, 
and  using  all  their  endeavours  to  do  what  they 
thought  would  please  him,  these  he  took  with 
him  in  arms.     But   from   those  that  he  saw 
attended   with    dissatisfaction    he  took   their 
horses,  and  gave  them   to  the   Persians  that 
first  engaged  in  the  service  with  him  ;  he  burnt 
their  arms,  and  obliged  them  to  follow  with 
slings.     And  all  those  that  he  disarmed,  of  the 
several  nations  that  he  subjected,  he  obliged 
them  to  practise  the  sling,  reckoning  it  a  servile 
sort  of  arms:    for  there  are  occasions  when 
slingers,  accompanied  with  other  forces,  are  of 
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vaj  gnat  UK ;  Init  wbin  a  form  eoB*l(U  «11  of 
slingera,  thej  an  not  able  of  theineelra  to 
stand  ogainat  a  very  few  men,  that  march  iip 
cIoK  on  them  wJth  armi  proper  fcs  cloae  en- 


In  hia  mardi  to  Babylon  be  orerthrew  the 
PbiTgiani  of  the  Oreater  Fhijgia.  He  over- 
threw the  Cappadodana,  and  be  aulqected  the 
Aratnaos.  And  out  of  all  tbeae  he  armed  rM 
lem  tban  for^  thoiuand  Penian  honemen. 
Abundance  of  tbe  bortea  that  belonged  to 
prisoners  taken,  he  dutributed  amongst  aU  bis 
allies.  He  came  at  last  to  Babflon,  bringing 
witb  him  a  mighty  multitude  of  hone,  a  mighty 
multitude  of  wcbers  and  javelin-men,  but 
etingers  innumerable. 

V.  When  Cjnis  got  to  Babylon  he  posted 
bis  whole  army  round  the  dly,  then  lode  round 
the  city  himeelf,  together  witb  his  friends,  and 
with  auch  of  bis  allies  as  he  thought  proper. 
When  he  bad  taken  a  view  of  the  walls  he 
prepared  for  drawing  off  the  army  from  befo 
the  city  i  andacertaio  deserter  coining  off,  told 
him  that  they  intended  to  fall  on  Urn  when  he 
drew  off  tbe  «nny.  "  For,  as  they  took  their 
view  from  the  walls;"  said  be,  "  your  phalar 
appeared  Co  them  to  be  but  weak."  And  i 
wonder  that  it  really  was  so ;  for  bis  men  ei 
compassing  a  great  extent  of  vrall,  the  phalar 
was,  of  necessity,  to  be  drawn  out  into  bi 
little  depth.  Cyrus  having  heard  this,  ar 
■landing  in  the  centre  of  hi*  army  with  those 
(hat  were  about  bim,  gave  orders  that  thi 
heavy-inned  men,  from  both  the  ertremiliei, 
closing  up  the  phalanx,  should  move  away, 
along  by  that  pert  of  tbe  aimy  that  stood  still, 
(ill  each  extremity  came  up  and  joined 
centre.  On  their  doing  this,  therefore,  it  gave 
[he  greater  courage  to  those  that  stood, 
because  they  were  now  of  double  the  depth 
they  were  of  liefore  i  and  it  guve  courage  in 
like  manner  to  thoae  that  moved  awsy,  for 
they  tliat  stood  their  ground  were  immediately 
on  the  enemy.  When  both  the  eitremtties 
marched  and  joined  up  to  each  other,  they 
stood  still,  being  now  much  the  stronger ;  they 
that  moved  off,  by  means  of  those  that  were 
before  them,  and  tbey  that  were  in  front,  by 
means  of  Chose  that  were  now  behind  them. 
Tbe  phalanx  being  thus  closed  up,  the  best 
men  aune  of  necessity  to  be  ranged  first  and 
last,  and  tbe  wont  in  tbe  middle.  And  a  dis- 
ion.  of  this  kind  seemed  to  be  the  best 


Then  tbe  bone  and  ligfat-armed  man  on  the 
wings  came  np  nearer  always  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, as  the  phalimx  beMme  lets 
extended  by  being  thus  doubled  in  depth. 
When  they  were  thus  collected  together  ihey 
retreated,  by  falling  hv^k  till  they  got  perfectly 
out  of  weapon^  <Bst  from  the  walls  i  when 
they  were  got  out  of  weapon's  cut  they  turned, 
and  moring  forward  a  few  steps,  they  torned 
•gain  to  ibeir  shields  about,  and  stood  &cing 
the  waUs  ;  and  Che  greater  distance  they  were 
o^  so  much  the  aeldomer  they  fued  about  j 
and  when  they  thought  tbemaelvea  safe,  they 
nude  off  in  a  continued  march  till  tbey  reached 

When  they  were  encamped  Cynia  summoned 
him  theproperpersons,  andsaid:  "Friends 
and  allies  >  we  have  taken  a  view  of  tbe  dty 
round,  and  1  do  not  find  that  I  can  discover  it 
is  possible  for  one,  by  any  ittKk,  to  make 
oneself  master  of  walb  that  are  so  strong  and 
BO  high.  But  the  greater  the  numbers  of  men 
in  the  city  are,  since  they  venture  not  out  to 
fight,  so  much  the  sooner,  in  my  opinion,  Ihey 
msy  be  taken  by  famine.  Therefore,  unless 
you  have  some  other  method  to  propose,  I  say 
that  these  men  must  be  besieged  and  taken  in 
that  manner."  Then  Chrysaneas  said  :  "  Does 
not  this  river,  tbst  is  above  two  stadia  over, 
run  through  the  midst  of  the  city  ?"  "  Yes, 
by  Jove !"  said  Gobryas,  "  and  it  b  of  so  great 
a  depth,  that  two  men,  one  standing  oti  ibe 
other,  would  not  reach  above  tbe  ivater ;  so 
chat  the  city  is  yet  stronger  by  the  river  than 
by  its  walls."  Then  Cyrus  said  :  "  Chrysan- 
tas,  let  us  lay  aside  these  things  that  are  above 
our  force  :  it  is  our  business,  as  soon  as  pos. 
Bible,  to  dig  as  t>road  and  as  deep  a  diicb  as  nc 
can,  each  part  of  us  measuring  out  his  propor- 
tion, that  by  this  means  we  may  want  the  fewer 
nen  lo  keep  watch." 

So  measuring  out  the  ground  around  the 
rail,  and  from  the  side  of  the  river,  leaving  κ 
ipace  sufficient  for  large  turrets,  he  dug  Tound 
the  wall  on  every  aide  a  very  great  ditch  t  and 
they  threw  up  Che  earth  towards  themselves. 
In  the  fint  place,  he  built  the  turrets  on  the 
laying  their  foundation  on  palm-trees, 
rere  not  leas  than  a  htmdred  feet  in 
length :  for  there  are  those  of  tliem  that 
grow  even  to  a  yet  gnaler  length  than  that ; 
and  palm-trees,  that  are  presBed,  bend  up  under 
the   weight  as  asses  ilo  that  a 


adapted  both  for  fighting  and  to  prevent  flight,  j  pack-saddle.     He  placed  tbe  turrets  on  Ibcse 
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far  this  ft— OB,  Umi  it  might  any  the  stiongeT 
mfprnxmaet  of  bb  prepuing  to  blovk  up  the 
atft  aad  as  if  he  intnided  that  if  the  river 
mmift  if•  way  into  the  ditch  it  might  not  carry 
eff  the  toneta.  He  ratied  likewise  a  great 
■Bj  odhcr  tnnatt  on  the  rampart  of  earth, 
ihat  he  mSgfat  have  as  manj  places  as  were 
fnper  lor  hia  watches.  These  people  were  thus 
uaplojid  But  tliej  that  were  within  the 
wdh  langjhed  at  this  bkwfcade,  as  being  them- 
Mbea  provided  with  necessaries  for  alx)ve 
tvcBtj  Toara.  Cyras  hearing  this,  divided  liis 
■ny  into  twdre  parts,  as  if  he  intended  tliat 
cadi  part  afaould  serve  on  the  watch  one  month 
k  die  year•  And  when  tlie  Babylonians  heard 
Am  they  hnighed  yet  more  than  before ;  thiiik- 
iag  wi^  thenaelves  that  they  were  to  be 
aalchfd  fay  the  Phrygians,  Lydisns,  Arabians, 
sad  C^padociaas,  men  that  were  better  affected 
to  them  than  they  were  to  the  Persians.  The 
Aehaa  were  now  finished. 

And  CyroB^  wlien  he  lieard  that  they  were 
celebrating  a  festival  in  Bsbylon,  in  which  all 
Ae  Babylonians  drsnk  and  revelled  the  whole 
sight;  CO  that  occasion,  as  soon  as  it  grew 
duk,  look  a  munber  of  men  ^lith  him,  and 
opened  the  itches  into  the  river.  When  this 
WIS  done  the  water  ran  off  in  the  night  by  the 
ditches,  and  the  passage  of  the  river  through 
the  city  became  passable.  When  the  affair  of 
the  fiver  was  thus  managed,  Cyrus  gave  orders 
to  the  Persian  commanders  of  thousands,  both 
foot  and  horse,  to  attend  him,  each  with  his 
thousand  drawn  up  two  in  front,  and  the  rest 
uf  the  allies  to  follow  in  the  rear,  ranged  as 
they  used  to  be  before.  They  came  accord- 
ingly. Then  he  making  those  that  attended  his 
person,  both  foot  and  horse,  to  go  down  into 
the  dry  part  of  the  river,  ordered  them  to  try 
whether  the  channel  of  the  river  was  passable. 
And  when  they  brought  him  word  that  it  was 
passable,  lie  then  called  together  the  commanders 
both  of  foot  and  horse»  and  spoke  to  them  in 
tliis  manner: 

**  The  river,  my  friends,  has  yielded  us  a 
passage  into  the  dty :  let  us  bolcUy  enter,  and 
not  fear  any  thing  within,  considering  that  these 
people  that  we  are  now  to  march  against  are 
the  same  that  we  defeated  while  they  had  their 
sUies  attending  them,  while  they  were  awake, 
sober,  armed,  and  in  order.  But  now  we  march 
to  them  at  a  time  that  many  of  them  are  ablecp, 
many  drunk,  and  all  of  them  in  confusion  ;  and 
when  they  discover  that  we  are  got  in,  they 


will  then,  by  means  of  their  consternation,  be 
yet  more  unfit  for  service  than  they  are  now. 
But  in  case  any  one  apprehend,  (what  is  said 
to  be  terrible  to  those  that  enter  a  city,)  lest, 
mounting  to  the  tops  of  their  houses,  they  dis- 
charge down  on  us  on  every  side : — as  to  this, 
be  still  more  at  ease ;  for  if  they  mount  to  the 
tops  of  their  houses,  we  have  then  the  god 
Vulcan  for  our  fellow-combatant;  their  porrbes 
are  easily  set  fire  to;  their  doors  are  made 
of  the  palm-tree,  and  anointed  over  with 
bituminous  matter,  which  will  nourish  the 
flame.  We  have  torches  in  abundance,  that 
will  presently  take  fire;  we  have  plenty  of 
pitch  and  tow,  that  will  immediately  raise  a 
mighty  flame ;  so  that  they  must  of  necessity 
fly  from  off  their  houses  immediately,  or  im- 
mediately  be  burnt  Come  on  then ;  take  to 
your  arms,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  I 
will  lead  you  on.  Do  you,**  said  he,  **  Oobryas 
and  Gadatas,  show  us  the  ways ;  for  you  are 
acquainted  with  them,  and  when  we  are  got  in, 
lead  us  the  readiest  way  to  the  palace.**  "  It 
may  be  no  wonder,  perhaps,**  said  they  that 
were  with  Oobryas,  "if  the  doors  of  the  palace 
are  open,  for  the  city  seems  to-night  to  be  in  a 
general  revel,  but  we  shall  meet  with  a  guard 
at  the  gates,  for  there  is  always  one  set  there.** 
"  We  must  not  then  be  remiss,**  said  Cyrus, 
«but  march,  that  we  take  them  as  much  un- 
prepared  as  is  possible.** 

AVhen  this  was  said  they  marched ;  and,  of 
those  that  they  met  with,  some  they  fell  on 
and  killed,  some  fled,  and  some  set  up  a  cla- 
moiv.  They  that  were  with  Gobryas  joined 
in  the  clamour  with  them,  as  if  they  were 
reveUers  themselves,  and  marching  on  the 
shortest  way  that  they  could,  they  got  round 
about  the  palace.  Then  they  that  attended 
Gadatas  and  Gobryas  in  military  order  found 
the  doors  of  the  palace  shut;  and  they  that 
were  posted  opposite  to  the  guards  fell  on 
them,  as  they  were  drinking,  with  a  great  deal 
of  light  around  them,  and  used  them  immedi- 
ately in  a  hostile  manner.  Aa  soon  as  the 
noise  and  clamour  began,  they  that  were  within 
perceiving  the  disturbance,  and  the  king  com« 
manding  them  to  examine  what  the  matter  was, 
ran  out,  throwing  open  the  gates.  They  that 
were  with  Gadatas,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the 
gates  loose,  broke  in,  pressing  for\vard  on  the 
runa\\-ays,  and  dealing  their  blows  amongst 
them,  they  came  up  to  the  king,  and  found  him 
now  in  a  standing  posture,  with  his  sword 
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drmwn.  Thejr  tli»t  were  mth  Gadatu  and 
OobrTas,  b^ig  manf  in  number,  mattered  him  ; 
they  likewue  tliet  were  with  hiro  were  killed ; 
one  holding  up  lomething  before  him,  another 
flj'iiigt  and  another  defending  hiciaelf  with  an; 
ttling  that  be  could  meet  with.  Cyrut  lent  a 
body  of  bone  up  and  down  through  tbe  streeti, 
bidding  them  kill  those  that  they  found  abroad, 
and  ordering  some  who  understood  the  Syrian 
language  to  proclaim  it  to  those  that  were  in  tbe 
hoiuea  to  remain  within,  and  that  if  any  were 
found  abroad  they  should  be  killed.  These  men 
did  accordingly.  .  Oadatai  and  Oobryaa  then 
came  up,  and  baring  Giat  paid  their  adoration 
to  the  gods  for  the  revenge  they  had  had  on 
their  impious  king,  they  then  kissed  tbe  bands 
and  feet  of  Cyrus,  shedding  many  tears  in  uie 
midst  of  their  joy  and  satisfaction. 

When  day  came,  and  they  tbat  guarded  tbe 
castles  perceived  thai  the  city  wu  taken  and 
the  king  dead,  tbey  gave  up  the  castles.  Cy- 
ras immidiatelj  took  pOBsession  of  the  castles, 
I    with    gatiisone   into ' 
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king,  that  be  inlght  tppear  but  seldom,  and 
in  an  awful  manner,  with  tbe  least  eavy  that 
WM  possible,  was  of  opinion  to  effect  it  with 
the  consent  of  Ue  Mends,  he  c<Nitnved  it 
therefore  in  this  manner :  μ  eocm  as  it  wai 
day,  taking  a  station  in  some  place  where  be 
thoogbt  it  proper,  be  admitted  anyone  that 
bad  a  mind  to  apeak  with  bim,  and,  aAer  bar- 
ing giren  bim  bis  answer,  dismiased  him.  Tbe 
people,  aa  aoon  is  tbey  knew  he  gave  admic- 
lance,  reeorted  to  tbe  place  id  disorderly  and 
unmanageable  multitudes  ί  and,  by  their  pre•- 
slng  round  «bout  the  entrance,  there  was  a 
migb^  struggle  and  contention ;  and  tbe  ser- 
vants that  attended,  distinguishiiv  •■  well  as 
they  could,  let  than  in.  When  an;  of  bis 
friends,  by  pressing  tbur  way  tbrongii  ibe 
crowd,  appeared  before  bim,  Cyiu^  Ixdding 
out  his  hand,  drew  tbera  to  bim,  and  sptdte  to 
them  thus :  "  Wait  here,  my  irienda,  till  WB 
have  despatched  tbe  crowd,  and  then  we  will 
confer  at  leisure.'  His  &iends  waited,  and  the 
crowd  flocked  in  more  and  more  tUl  the  even- 


procUmation  that  the  Babylonians  should  bring  spoke  i  "  Now,  good  people,"  said  be,  "  it  is 
out  their  anns,  and  mode  it  be  declared  chat ,  time  to  aepante  ;  come  again  to-morrow  mom- 
in  whatever  house  any  aims  should  be  found,  ing,  for  I  have  a  mind  to  have  some  discourse 
all  the  people  in  it  should  suffer  death.  Tbe;  with  you."  His  friend»  heating  this  nui  otT, 
Bccordingi;  brought  out  their  arms,  and  Cynis  and  went  their  wa;  with  great  satisfaction, 
had  (hem  deposited  in  the  castles,  that  the;  ^  having  done  penance  in  the  want  of  all  kind  of 
might  be  ready  in  case  he  should  want  them  ,  necessaries.  Thus  they  went  to  rest.  The 
on  any  future  occasion.  next  da;  Cjrus  attended  at  the   same  place; 

When  these  things  had  been  done,  then,  first ,  and  a  much  greater  multitude  of  people  that 
summoning  the  magi,  he  commanded  them  to  '  were  desirous  to  be  admitted  to  bim,  stood 
rhoose  out  for  tbe  gods  the  fint-fnitta  of  cer-  |  round  about,  attending  much  sooner  than  hia 
tain  portions  of  ground  for  sacred  use,  as  out '  friends.  Cyrus,  therefore,  forming  a  Urge  or- 
of  a  cit;  taken  by  the  sword.  After  this  he  ι  de  of  Persian  lance-men,  bade  them  let  none 
distributed  bouses  and  palaces  to  those  that  he  pass  but  bis  friends,  and  the  Persian  command- 
reckoned  bad  been  sharers  with  bim  in  all  the    ers  of  his  allies.     When  these  π 


t  that  bad  been  performed.  He  made 
the  distributions  in  tbe  manner  that  had  been 
deteimined,  tbe  best  things  to  tbe  beet  deserv- 
ing ;  and  if  any  one  thought  himself  wronged 
he  ordered  him  to  come  and  acquaint  bim  with 
it.  He  gave  out  orders  to  the  Bsbytonions  to 
cultivate  their  land,  to  pa;  their  taxes,  and  to 
serve  those  that  tbey  were  severally  given  to. 
Tbe  Persians,  and  such  as  were  his  fellow- 
sharers,  and  those  of  his  allies  that  chose  to 
remain  with  bim,  he  ordered  to  talk  as  masters 
of  those  they  had  received. 

After  this.  Gyrus,  desiring  now  to  set  him- 
self on  such  a  footing  as  be  thought  becoming 


he  spoke  to  them  to  this  effect : 

"  Friends  and  allies !  we  have  nothing  tbM 
we  can  la;  to  the  charge  of  tbe  gods,  «  not 
having  hitherto  effected  whatever  we  have 
wished  for  i  but  if  this  be  the  consequence  of 
performing  great  things,  that  oite  cannot  ob- 
tain a  little  leisure  for  oneself,  nor  enjoy  any 
satisfaction  with  one's  friends,  I  bid  fuewell 
to  such  happiness.  Vou  observed,"  said  he, 
"  yesterday,  that  beginning  in  the  morning  to 
give  audience  to  those  that  cune,  we  did  not 
make  an  end  before  tbe  evening ;  and  lanr 
you  see  that  these,  and  man;  more  than  thoae 
that  attended  yesterday,  are  hembout,  intend- 
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io^  to  give  08  tnmUe.     If  one  submit  oneself 
theref<ire  to  this,  I  redcoD  that  but  a  very  liu 
tie  part  of  me  will  foil  to  your  share,  and  but 
a  little  of  jou  to  mine ;  and  in  myself,  I  know 
▼cry  well  I  shall  have  no  share  at  alL     Be- 
ridn,"  aud  he,  "there  is  another  ridiculous 
thing  that  I  take  notice  of:  I  stand  affected  to 
JOU,  aa  it  ia  natural  for  me  to  do ;  but  of  those 
that  atand  here  around,  I  may  know  here  and 
Acie  ooe^  or  perhaps  none  at  all ;  and  these 
■MD  atand  so  disposed  as  to  think,  that  if  they 
en  get  the  better  of  you  in  crowding,  they 
ΛΛ  effect  what  they  dnire  at  my  hands  soon- 
er than  you  shaU.     Yet  I  should  think  it  pro- 
per, that  if  any  of  them  want  me,  they  should 
make  their  court  to  you  that  are  my  friends, 
and  beg  to  be  introduced.     But  somebody  then 
pfriiftpt  may  say :  *  Why  did  I  not  set  myself 
on  HUM  footing  from  the  beginning  ?  and  why 
did  I  give  myself  up  so  in  common  ?*    Why, 
became  I  knew  that  the  a£fairs  of  war  were  of 
sndi  a  natnre  that  the  commander  ought  not 
to  be  bphFndb•"'^  either  in  knowing  what  was 
fit  to  be  known,  or  in  executing  what  the  oc- 
emioo  required.      And  such  commanders  as 
were  seldom  to  be  seen,  I  thought,  let  slip 
nMoy  things  that  were  proper  to  be  done :  but 
niiee  war,  that  requires  the  utmost  labour  and 
diligence,  is  now  ceased,  my  own  mind  seems 
to  me  to  require  some  rest :  as  J  am  therefore 
at  a  loee  what  to  do,  that  our  own  affairs  and 
those  of  others  that  it  is  our  part  to  take  care 
of  may  be  established  on  the  best  footing,  let 
some  one  or  other  give  us  such  advice  as  he 
thinks  the  most  ad\'antageous.''     Thus  Cyrus 

spoke. 

Then  Artabazus,  he  who  had  said  hereto- 
fore that  he  was  his  relation,  rose  up  after  him 
and  spoke :  **  You  have  done  very  weU,  Cy- 
ΠΜ,*'  laid  he,  <*  in  beginning  this  discourse ;  for 
while  yxm  were  yet  very  young  I  set  out  with 
a  desire  to  be  your  friend ;  but  observing  that 
you  were  not  at  all  in  want  of  me,  I  neglected 
coming  to  you.     AVhen  you  came  afterwards 
to  want  me,  as  a  zealous  deliverer  of  Cyaxares' 
orders  to  the  Medes,  I  counted  on  it,  that  if  I 
undertook  this  for  you  with  zeal,  I  should  be- 
come your  intimate  friend,  and  converse  with 
you  as  long  as  I  pleased.     These  things  were 
so  effectufdly  done,  that  I  bad  your  commen- 
dation.     After  this  the  Hyrcanians  first  be- 
caoDie  our  friends,  and  this  while  we  were  in 
great  distress  for  assistants ;  so  that,  in  the  trans- 
port,  we  almost  carried  them  about  with  us 


in  our  arms.     After  this,  when  the  enemy's 
camp  was  taken,  I  did  not  think  that  you  were 
at  leisure  for  me,  and  I  excused  you :  after 
this  Gobryas  became  your  friend,  and  I  was 
rejoiced  at  it ;  then  Gradatas  too,  and  it  became 
a  downright  labour  to  share  of  you.     When 
the  Sacians  and  Cadusians  became  your  allies 
and  friends,  it  was  probably  very  fit  for  them 
to  cultivate  and  serve  them,  for  they  had  serv- 
ed you.     When  we  came  back  again  to  the 
place  from  whence  we  set  out,  then  seeing  you 
taken  up  with  your  horse,  your  chariots,  and 
your  engines,  I  thought  that  when  you  were  at 
leisure  from  all  this,  then  you  would  have 
leisure  for  me :  but  when  the  terrible  message 
came,  that  all  mankind  were  assembling  against 
us,  I  determined  with  myself  that  this  was  the 
decisive  affair;  and,  if  things  succeeded  well 
here,  I  thought  rojrself  sure  that  we  should  then 
plentifully  enjoy  each  other's  company  and  con- 
verse.   Now  we  have  fought  the  decisive  battle 
and  conquered ;  we  have  Sardis  and  Croesus  in 
our  hands;  Babylon  we  have  taken;  and  we 
have  borne  down  all  before  us ;  and  yet,  by  the 
god  Mithras!  yesterday,  had  not  I  made  my 
way  with  my  fist  through  the  multitude,  I  had 
not  been  able  to  get  to  you.     And  when  you 
had  taken  me  by  the  hand  and  bade  me  stay  by 
you,  then  there  I  stood  to  be  gazed  at,  for  pass- 
ing the  whole  day  with  you  without  either 
meat  or  drink.     Now  therefore  if  any  means 
can  be  found,  that  they  who  have  been  the 
most  deserving  shull  have  the  greatest  share  of 
you,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  then  would  I  again  give 
out  orders  from  you  that  all  should  depart  ex- 
cepting us  that  have  been  your  friends  from 
the  beginning." 

At  this  6yTU8  and  many  others  laughed. 
Then  Chrysantas  the  Persian  rose,  and  spoke 
thus :  "  Heretofore  probably,  Cyrus,  you  kept 
yourself  open  to  the  eyes  of  all,  for  tbe  reasons 
you  have  yourself  expressed,  and  because  we 
were  not  the  people  that  you  were  chiefly  to 
cultivate,  for  we  attended  for  our  own  sakes  ; 
but  your  business  was,  by  all  methods,  to  gain 
the  multitude,  that  they  might,  with  all  possible 
satisfaction,  be  ready  to  undergo  labours  and 
run  dangers  with  us:  but  since  you  are  not 
only  in  circumstances  to  do  this,  but  are  able 
to  acqiiire  others  that  you  may  have  occasion 
for,  it  is  now  very  fit  that  you  have  a  house 
yourself.  Or  what  enjoyment  can  you  have  of 
your  command,  if  you  are  the  only  one  that 
does  not  share  a  home  ?  than  which  there  is  no 
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place  that  to  men  is  more  sacred,  none  more  | 
agreeable  to  them,  and  none  nearer  to  them  in 
their  affections.  And  then,"  said  he,  **  do  you 
not  think  that  we  must  be  ashamed  to  see  you 
abroad,  faring  hard,  when  we  ourselves  are  in 
houses,  and  seem  to  have  so  much  the  advantage 
of  you?*'  When  Chrysantas  had  said  this 
many  more  concurred  with  him  in  it 

After  this  he  entered  the  royal  palace,  and 
they  that  conveyed  the  treasures  iirom  Sardis 
delivered  them  up  here.  When  Cyrua  enter- 
ed, he  first  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  Vesta,  and 
then  to  Regal  Jove,  and  to  whatever  other 
deity  the  magi  thought  proper.  Having  done 
this,  he  now  began  to  regulate  other  affairs; 
and  considering  what  his  business  was,  and 
that  he  was  taking  on  him  the  government  of 
great  multitudes  of  men,  he ,  prepared  to  take 
up  his  habitation  in  the  greatest  dty  of  all  that 
were  of  note  in  the  world,  and  this  city  had  as 
great  enmity  to  him  as  any  city  could  have 
to  a  num. 

Taking  these  things  into  his  consideration,  he 
thought  himself  in  want  of  u  guard  about  his 
person ;  and  well  knowing  that  men  are  at  no 
time  so  much  exposed  as  while  they  are  eating, 
or  drinking,  or  bathing,  or  on  their  bed,  or 
asleep,  he  examined  with  himself  what  sort  of 
people  he  might  have  about  him  that  might  be 
best  trusted  on  these  occasions ;  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  no  man  could  ever  be  trusted  who 
should  love  another  more  than  the  person  who 
wanted  his  guard.  Those  men  therefore  that 
had  sons  or  wives  that  were  agreeable  to  them, 
or  youths  that  they  were  fond  of,  he  judg- 
ed to  be  under  a  natural  necessity  of  loving 
them  best;  and  therefore  thought  that  those 
who  were  emasculated  would  have  the  greatest 
affection  for  such  as  were  able  to  enrich  them 
the  most,  to  redress  them  in  case  of  any  wrong 
done  them,  and  to  beptow  honours  on  them  -. 
and,  in  his  bounty  to  these  people,  he  thought 
that  no  one  could  exceed  himself.  Besides  all 
this,  they  being  the  object  of  other  men's  con- 
tempt, are,  for  this  reason,  in  want  of  a  master 
to  countenance  and  support  them ;  for  there 
is  no  man  that  does  not  think  it  his  due  to  as- 
sume the  upper  hand  of  them  in  every  thing, 
unless  some  superior  power  control  him  in 
it;  but  nothing  hinders  such  a  servant  from 
having  the  upper  hand  of  all  in  his  fidelity  to  his 
master.  That  they  were  destitute  of  all  vigour, 
which  is  what  most  people  think,  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  so ;  and  he  groimded  his 


argument  on  the  example  of  other  animals ;  for 
vicious  horses  are  thus  made  to  give  over  biting, 
and  indeed  being  vicious,  but  are  not  at  all  the 
less  fit  for  service  in  war :  and  bulls,  in  like 
manner,  throw  of  their  insolence  and  untractable- 
ness,  but  they  are  not  deprived  of  their  strength 
and  fitness  for  labour.  Dogs  also  give  over 
the  trick  of  leaving  their  masters ;  but,  for 
their  watching,  and  their  use  in  hunting,  they 
are  not  at  all  the  worse.  Men,  in  the  same 
manner,  become  the  more  gentle  ;  but  they  are 
not  the  less  careful  of  things  that  are  given 
them  in  charge,  nor  are  they  worse  horsemen, 
nor  less  able  at  thromng  the  javelin,  nor  less 
desirous  of  honour.  And  they  have  made  it 
evident,  that  both  in  war  and  in  hunting  they 
still  preserve  emulation  in  their  minds.  And, 
with  respect  to  their  fidelity  on  occasion  of 
their  masters*  being  destroyed,  they  have  stood 
the  greatest  triabj  and  no  men  have  ever 
shown  greater  instances  of  fidelity  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  their  masters  than  such  men  have 
done.  But,  if  they  may  be  thought  to  have 
lost  something  of  the  strength  of  their  bodies, 
arms  perhaps  may  make  it  up,  and  put  the 
weak  and  the  strong  on  the  same  level  in  war. 
Judging  things  to  be  thus,  he  began  from  his 
door-keepers,  and  selected  from  such  persons 
all  those  that  officiated  about  his  person.  But 
then  being  of  opinion  that  tbis  was  not  a  suf- 
ficient guard  against  the  great  multitude  of 
people  that  were  disaffected  towards  him,  he 
considered  whom  he  should  take  from  amongst 
all  the  rest,  as  the  most  faithful  for  his  guard 
round  the  palace.  Observing  therefore  that 
the  Persians,  while  at  home,  were  those  that 
fared  the  hardest  on  account  of  their  poverty, 
and  lived  in  the  most  laborious  manner,  because 
their  country  was  rocky  and  barren,  and  they 
themselves  forced  to  work  with  their  own 
hands,  he  thought  these  would  be  the  most 
pleased  with  that  sort  of  life  that  they  lived  with 
him.  Out  of  these  therefore  he  took  ten 
thousand  lance-men,  who  kept  guard  both 
night  and  day  round  about  the  palace,  whilst 
he  kept  quiet  at  home ;  and  when  he  went 
abroad  they  marched  with  him,  ranged  in  order 
on  every  side  of  him.  Then  thinking  it 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  guard  suf- 
ficient  for  the  whole  city,  whether  he  were 
there  present  himself,  or  absent  abroad,  he 
established  a  sufficient  garrison  in  Babylon, 
and  appointed  the  Babylonians  to  supply  these 
men  likewise  with  their  pay,  intending  to  dis- 
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m  h$  €oMf  that  thej 
tD  tse  lovpctt  oondttioDf  md 
«nilf  moMfed.    TUtgwid,  that 
■btnit  hit  own  person  and 
on  tbe  Mme  footing  at 


ftiMiy  into  Us  ooniidflfition  bow  hi• 
#M0  domiiion  ndgltt  be  maintained,  and 
might  bo  aramliOdp  be  waa  of  opinion 
mefenaiies  were  not  to  much 
tbe  people  mljeeted,  aa  they  were 
ia  BOBaber•  He  determined  tlierefOTe 
dhat  be  o^gbt  to  retain  tbooe  biafe  men,  who 
bait  vith  tbe  aadatance  of  tbe  goda,  helped 
to  bia  eoιlφiBat,  and  to  take  care  tiiat  they 
grow  reaoiM  in  the  practice  of  rir- 
tno.  And  tlmt  be  ndgbt  not  aeem  to  order 
and  dinctAeniy  but  that^aa  judging  of  them» 
aelren  wbat  wna  beat,  they  might  penevere  in 
firtnc^  and  cnltifate  it,  be  called  together  the 
■Miii  hwwiwid,  and  an  inch  as  were  proper,  as 
wdl  «a  dfeoae  whom  be  thought  worthy  to  share 
wiA  Vm,  boCb  in  Ids  Uboun  and  adfantages, 
tbey  were  met  lie  spoke  to  this 


*■  Mf  fiieods  and  afiiea  I  we  owe  the  great- 
est tbanba  to  die  goda  for  hanng  granted  us 
tbe  tUngB  of  whidi  we  thought  ourselves 
«ordiy ;  for  we  are  now  possessed  of  a  very 
hug•  and  noble  country,  and  of  people  who,  l^ 
their  labour  in  the  culture  of  it,  will  maintain 
us.  We  bUTe  houses  and  furniture  in  them  ; 
and  let  none  of  you  imagine  that  by  this  pos- 
seasion  be  holds  things  that  are  foreign  and  not 
beloi^pii^  to  him;  for  it  is  a  perpetual  law 
amongst  aU  men,  that  when  a  city  is  taken 
from  an  enemy,  both  the  persons  and  treasures 
of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  captors.  AVhat- 
ercT  it  is  therefore  that  you  possess,  you  do  not 
possess  it  unjustly ;  but  whatever  you  suffer 
them  to  keep,  it  is  in  benignity  and  love  to 
mankind  that  you  do  not  take  it  away.  As  to 
die  time  to  come,  my  judgment  is  this  :  if  we 
turn  ourselves  to  a  negligent  and  abandoned 
course  of  life,  and  to  the  luxury  and  pleasure 
of  vicious  men,  who  think  laboiu*  to  be  the 
greatest  misery,  and  a  life  of  ease  to  be  a  plea- 
sure, then,  I  say,  we  shall  presently  become  of 
leas  value  in  ourselves,  and  shall  presently  lose 
all  our  advantages.  For  to  have  been  once 
brave  men  is  not  sufficient  in  order  to  continue 
brave  men,  unless  one  continue  careful  of 
oneself  to  the  end.  But  as  all  other  arts  when 
neglected  sink  in  their  worth;  and  as  in  the 


case  of  our  bodiea,  when  In  good  condition,  If 
we  abandon  them  to  a  eomve  of  biiness  and 
inactivity,  they  become  again  fiiulty  and  de- 
ficient ;  so  a  discreet  temper  of  mind,  temper- 
ance, and  the  command  of  our  paasiona,  and 
courage,  when  a  man  remits  the  practiee  of  them, 
from  thenceforward  turn  again  into  vice.  We 
ought  not  therafore  to  be  remiss,  nor  throw 
oorselves  immediately  on  eveiy  present  pleaaura; 
for  I  think  it  a  great  thing  to  acquire  a  dominioo, 
and  yet  a  greater  to  preserve  it  when  acquired. 
For  to  acquire  often  hefrlls  a  man  who  contri- 
butes nothing  towards  it  but  boldness  in  the 
attempt;  but  to  [««serve  an  acquisition  that 
one  has  made,  this  cannot  be  done  without  dis- 
cretion, nor  without  the  command  of  one*a 
passions,  nor  without  much  care :  and  know- 
ing things  to  be  thus,  we  ought  to  be  much 
more  careful  in  the  practice  of  virtue  now» 
than  before  we  made  these  valuable  acquisi- 
tions ;  well•  knowing  that  when  a  man  has  most 
in  his  possession,  he  then  most  abounds  in 
thoae  that  envy  him,  that  form  designs  against 
him,  and  that  are  his  enemies:  especially  if 
he  hold  the  possessions  and  service  of  men,  as 
we  do,  against  their  wills.  The  gods,  we 
ought  to  believe,  will  be  with  us ;  for  we  are 
not  got  into  an  unjust  possession  of  these  things 
by  designs  and  contrivances  of  our  own  to  get 
them,  but  on  designs  that  have  been  formed 
against  us,  we  have  revenged  ourselves  in  the 
punishment  of  the  contrivers.  The  next  best 
thing  after  this  is  what  we  must  takecare  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with ;  and  that  is,  to  be  better 
than  the  people  that  are  subjected,  and  to  de- 
serve a  rule.  In  heat,  therefore,  and  in  cold, 
in  meat  and  drink,  in  labours  and  in  rest,  we 
must  of  necessity  allow  our  servants  a  share. 
But  while  we  share  with  them  in  these  things, 
we  should  endeavour  to  appear  superior  to 
them  in  all  of  them  :  but  in  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  military  affairs,  we  are  not  to  allow 
any  share  at  all  to  such  as  we  intend  to  have 
as  labourers  and  tributaries  to  us,  but  in  all 
exercises  of  this  kind,  we  must  preserve  the 
ascendant ;  determining  within  ourselves  that ' 
the  gods  have  set  these  things  before  men,  as 
the  instruments  and  means  of  liberty  and  hap- 
piness. And  as  we  have  taken  arms  away 
from  them,  so  ought  we  never  to  be  without 
them  ourselves  :  well  knowing  that  they  who 
have  abvays  their  arms  the  nearest  at  hand, 
have  what  they  dellire  the  most  at  their  com- 
mand.     If  any  one  suggest  to  himself  such 
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thing!  u  ibMe ;  m,  whatrndnntmc  Uitloiu 
to  effect  vbM  »e  ietim,  if  «re  niut  ιϋ!!  bnr 
hangu  and  (hint,  labour  and  applicatioD  7 
Tliii  man  ought  to  learn  that  good  thingi  giTe 
■o  much  the  more  delight,  ai  one  take*  the 
more  paina  beforehand  to  attain  them.  Labour 
and  paina  are  what  give  a  reliah  to  all  good 
thing*.  Without  being  in  want  of  a  thing, 
there  i*  nothii^  that  oan  be  acquired,  though 
ever  so  rtoble,  that  can  be  pleannt.  If  wiiiie 
diviniCjr  have  afforded  ui  the  tbinga  that  men 
moat  desire  i  in  order  to  hare  ihem  tppetz  the 
pleasantnt,  ever;  one  will  make  them  ao  to 
himaelf.  And  luch  a  man  will  hare  aa  much 
the  sdnntage  of  tbo«e  that  live  more  necei- 
girouB,  a»  he  will  gel  the  pleaaanteat  food  when 
he  ia  hungr;,  enjo;  the  pleaeanteat  drink  when 
be  ii  thinly,  and  when  be  wanta  mt  can 
take  it  in  Che  pleaiaoteat  manner.  On  all  tbeae 
account•.  I  aj,  we  muit  charge  ouraelrm  with 
the  part  of  bmve  and  luetleiit  men,  that  we 
may  enJQjr  our  ■dvantagei  in  the  beat  manner, 
and  with  Che  moat  pleuure,  and  that  we  laaj 
never  come  Co  eKperiencc  the  greatest  hard- 
abip  in  the  worid  j  for  it  it  not  to  livd  a  mat- 
ter to  gain  advantaget,  ai  it  ii  afflicting  to  be 
deprived  of  them  after  one  has  obtained  them. 
Consider  then  wbat  pretence  we  can  have  to 
chooae  Co  be  «one  than  before.     It  b  becaui^  ^iball  be  ounelvei  the  beCter  by  being  deai 

we  have  obtained  dombiion  I    But  it  does  not^'"  -"■ ' —  "-  ■—' '—  —  • 

oecome  a  prince  to  be  more  vicious  than  thoae 
that  are  under  his  command.  BuC  perb^M  it 
majr  be  beceuae  we  aeem  to  be  more  proaper- 
tnu  and  happy  Chan  before.  Will  any  man 
say  then  Chat  vice  is  to  be  indulged  to  proa- 


I,  we  will  punish 
tliem ;  and  liow  does  it  become  one  that  is 
ticious  himielf  to  punish  others  for  vice  and 
sloth  ?  CoDsider  this  farther,  chat  we  are 
preparing  to  maintain  abundance  of  men  as 
guards  to  oar  bouses  and  penona  ,  and  how 
can  it  be  otherwise  than  base  in  ua,  to  think 
it  fit  to  have  others  aa  guarda  of  our  own 
■afetj,  and  uot  to  be  guarda  to  ourselves  ? 
And  yon  ought  to  be  well  assured  that  there 
ia  no  other  guard  ao  secure  aa  to  be  oneaelf  an 
excellent  and  vrorthy  man.  Tbi*  muat  keep 
you  company ;  for  with  one  that  is  destitute  of 
virtue,  nothing  elie  ought  to  go  well.  What 
then  do  I  say  you  should  do  Ρ  where  pracuce 
virtue  ?  where  apply  to  the  exercise  of  it  ? 
Nothing  new,  my  fiiends,  will  I  tell  you ;  but 
aa  the  alikeJionoured  amoi^  Fenians  pasa  their 
time  about  the  courts ;  so  I  say,  it  is  our  psrts 
being  all  alike  honODred  here,  to  pnctiae  the 
same  things  that  ate  practised  tbere.  It  is  your 
pan  to  attend  here,  keeping  your  eyes  on  me, 
to  observe  if  I  conunue  careful  of  the  things 
that  I  ought  to  be  careful  of.  I  wiQ  keep  my 
eyes  intent  on  you,  and  such  as  I  see  practising 
things  good  and  excellent  I  will  reward.  The 
eons  that  we  have  we  shall  bere  instruct  ■,   we 


to  show  ouivelves  the  best  examples  ti 
that  we  can  ;  snd  the  boys  will  not  easily  be- 
come vicious,  not  even  though  they  incline  to 
it,  when  they  neither  see  nor  hear  any  thing 
that  ia  mean  or  base,  and  pass  their  whole  time 
under  excellent  h 
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L  Thus  then  Cjmt  spoke ;  after  him  Cbrj- 
umm  lOM  and  spoke  in  Ud»  manoer:  **! 
fcawn  firaqnentijy  at  other  tfaneS}  ohserved»  my 
ttal  •  good  prioce  k  not  at  all  differ- 
n  food  fioheri  lor  filtben  are  OBrefol 
Is  pmiin  that  Aeir  chikbren  may  never  oome 
la ftfl of  «knt  Is ibrdieir advantage; and  Cj- 

to  me  to  advise  ns  to  such 
•B  wDl  make  ns  pass  our  dsjs  in  the 
moat  faf  HHle  and  hxppj  manner.  But  what 
I  think  ke  haa  been  defective  in  kjiog  open, 
thia  I«ill  sndeavour  to  ajdain  to  those  that 

of  It ;  fiar  have  jon  considered 

dtf  hahwgtng  to  an  enemy  can  possibly 
hf  warn  that  are  not  obedient  to  com- 

[?  And  wliat  dty  that  belongs  to  those 
that  are  friends  osn  be  preserved  by  men  that 
am  not  obedient  ?  And  what  army  consisting 
of  men  disobedient  and  refractory  can  be  vic- 
tofiona  ?  How  can  men  sooner  be  defeated  in 
battle  tfam  when  every  one  begins  separately 
to  eonanlt  his  own  pardcular  safety?  or  what 
other  valnahle  thing  can  be  performed  by  such 
as  do  not  submit  to  the  direction  of  their  bet- 
ters ?  What  cities  are  they  that  are  justly  and 
wiariy  regulated?  What  are  those  families 
that  preserve  themselves  in  safety  ?  And  how 
come  ships  to  arrive  whither  they  are  bound  ? 
By  what  other  means  have  we  obtained  the  ad. 
vantages  we  have,  more  than  by  obedience  to  our 
commander  ?  By  this  we  have  been  presently 
ready  at  our  proper  posts ;  and  by  following 
onr  commander  in  compact  order,  we  have 
been  irresistible ;  and  of  things  that  have  been 
given  ns  in  charge,  we  have  left  none  executed 
by  halves.  Therefore,  if  obedience  to  com- 
mand be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  with  re- 
spect to  the  making  acquisitions,  be  you  assur- 
ed that  it  is,  in  the  same  manner,  of  the  greatest 
advantage  with  respect  to  the  preserving  what 
is  fit  for  ns  to  preserve.     Heretofore  we  were 


subject  to  the  commands  of  many,  and  com- 
manded none  ourselves ;  but  now  yon  are  all 
on  a  footing  of  bearing  rule,  some  over  more, 
and  some  over  less.  Therefore  as  you  desire  to 
rule  those  that  are  under  you,  ao  let  us  all 
submit  to  those  that  it  becoraea  us  to  submit 
to.  We  OQght  to  distinguish  ourselves  so 
for  from  shives,  as  that  shives  do  service  to 
their  masters  against  their  wills ;  and  if  we  de- 
aire  to  be  free,  we  oi%;ht  vrillingly  to  perform 
what  appears  to  be  most  excellent  and  Vorthy• 
You  will  find,"  said  he,  **  that  where  a  people 
are  under  a  government  that  is  not  monardhi- 
cal,  and  are  most  ready  to  pay  obedience  to 
their  rulers,  they  are  always  least  liable  to  the 
necessity  of  submitting  to  their  enemies.  Let 
us  therefore  attend  about  the  palace  as  Cyrus 
orders ;  let  us  practise  those  things  that  wul 
best  enable  us  to  bold  what  we  ought ;  and  let 
us  yield  ourselves  to  Cyrus,  to  make  use  of  us 
in  what  is  proper ;  for  you  ought  to  be  well  as. 
sured  that  it  is  not  possible  for  Cyrus  to  find 
any  thing  that  he  can  make  an  advantage  of  to 
himself,  and  that  is  not  so  to  us,  since  the  same 
things  are  aUke  serviceable  to  us  both,  and  we 
have  both  the  same  enemies.** 

When  Chr3rsantas  had  said  this,  many  more, 
both  Persians  and  allies,  rose  up,  and  spoke  to 
the  same  effect ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
the  men  of  note  and  quality  should  always  at- 
tend at  Cyrus*  doors,  and  yield  themselves  to 
his  service  in  whatever  he  thought  fit,  till  he 
himself  dismissed  them.  And  according  as  it 
was  then  determined,  so  do  those  in  Asia,  that 
are  under  the  king,  do  yet  at  this  day :  and 
they  attend  at  the  doors  of  their  princes.  And 
as  in  this  discourse  it  is  shown  how  Cyrus  e»« 
tablished  things,  in  order  to  secure  the  domin- 
ion to  himself  and  to  the  Persians ;  so  do  the 
kings,  his  successors,  continue  to  put  the  same 
things  in  practice  as  laws  to  this  day.     But  it 
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if  in  this,  as  in  otbtr  tilings,  when  there  is  a 
better  director,  the  established  rules  are  exe- 
cuted more  strictly  ;  and  when  tncre  is  a  worse, 
more  negligently.  The  men  of  note  therefore 
frequented  the  gates  of  Cyrus  with  their 
horses  and  lances ;  this  being  the  joint  deter- 
mination  of  all  the  best  of  those  that  concurred 
with  him  in  the  overthrow  of  this  empire. 

Cyrus  then  constituted  different  officers  to 
take  care  of  different  affairs.     He  had  his  re- 
ceivers of  the  revenues,  his  paymasters,  over- 
seers of  his  works,  keepers  of  his  treasures,  and 
officers  to  provide  things  that  were  proper  for 
his  table.      He  appointed  as  masters  of  his 
home  and  of  his  dogs  such  as  he  thought  would 
provide  him  with  the  best  of  these  kinds  of 
creatures  for  his  use.     But  as  to  those  whom 
be  thought  fit  to  have  as  joint  guardians  of  hie 
power  and  grandeur,  he  himself  took  care  to 
have  them  the  best ;  he  did  not  give  this  in 
ehaige  to  others,  but  thought  it  his  own  busi- 
ness.    He  knew  that  in'case  he  were  at  any 
time  obliged  to  come  to  a  battle,    they  that 
were  td  stand  by  him  on  each  side,  and  to  sup- 
port him  in  the  rear,  were  to  be  taken  from 
amongst  these ;  with  these  he  was  to  engage  in 
the  greatest  dangers :  out  of  these  he  knew  he 
was  to  constitute  the  commanders  of  his  seve- 
ral bodies  of  foot  and  horse  ;  and  if  he  were  in 
want  of  generals,  to  serve  any  where  in  his 
own  absence,  out  of  these  he  knew  they  were 
to  be  sent.      Some  of  these  he  knew  he  was  to 
use  as  guardians  and  satraps  of  cities  and  whole 
nations;  and  some  of  them  were  to  be  sent 
out  as  ambassadors ;  and  this  he  thought  a 
thing  of  the  greatest  consequence  with  respect 
to  the  obtaining  what  he  desired  without  a 
war.     If  they  therefore  that  were  to  be  in- 
trusted viith  the  management  of  most  affairs, 
and  of  affairs  of  the  greatest  consequence,  were 
not  such  as  they  should  be,  he  thought  mat- 
ters would  go  very  ill  with  him ;  but  if  they 
were  such  as  they  should  be,  he  reckoned  that 
affairs  would  go  very  welL 

This  being  his  judgment,  he  therefore  took 
this  care  on  him,  and  he  reckoned  that  he 
himself  was  to  engage  in  the  same  exercise 
of  virtue ;  for  he  thought  it  η  ot  possible  for 
one  who  was  not  himself  such  as  he  should  be,  to 
incite  others  to  great  and  noble  actions.  On 
these  considerations,  he  thought  leisure,  in  the 
first  place,  necessary,  if  he  intended  to  have 
it  in  his  power  to  take  care  of  the  principal 
affidra.     He  reckoned  it  therefore  imposeible 


for  him  to  be  negligent  of  his  revenues  ι  fore- 
seeing that,  in  a  great  dominion,  he  must  of 
necessity  be  at  a  great  expense.  But  then,  on 
the  other  side,  his  possessions  being  very  great 
to  be  himself  always  taken  up  about  them,  he 
thought  would  leave  him  no  leisure  to  take 
care  of  the  safety  of  the  whole. 

So  taking  into  his  consideration  how  his 
economy  might  .be  settled  on  a  good  footing, 
and  he  at  the  same  time  might  have  leisure,  he 
observed  the  order  of  an  army  :  for  as  the  com- 
manders of  tens  take  care  of  their  several  de- 
cades ;  the  captains,  of  the  commanders  of  tens ; 
the  commanders  of  thousands,  of  the  captains  ; 
the  commanders  of  ten  thousand,  of  the  com- 
manders of  thousands ;  by  which  means,  no  one 
is  left  without  care,  though  an  army  consists 
of  many  times  ten  thousand  men ;  and  when  a 
general  has  any  service  for  the  army  to  do,  it 
is  enough  for  him  to  give  his  orders  to  the  com  • 
manders  of  ten  thousand ;  in  like  manner  aa 
these  affairs  were  regulated»  Cyrus  accordingly 
ranged  the  affairs  of  his  household  under  certain 
heads  :  and  thus  C3mis,  by  discoursing  with  a 
few  people,  was  enabled  to  have  the  affidrs  of 
his  economy  taken  care  of;  and  after  this,  he 
had  yet  more  leisure  than  another  man,  who 
had  but  a  single  house  or  a  single  ship  in  cbai^c^ 
Having  thus  settled  his  own  affairs,  he  taugbt 
others  to  use  the  same  method,  and  so  procured 
leisure  both  for  himself  and  for  those  about 
him. 

He  then  began  to  take  on  him  the  business  o>^ 
making  his  companions  in  power  such  as  they 
should  be.  And  in  the  first  place,  as  many  aa 
were  able  to  subsist  by  the  labour  of  others,  and 
were  not  attending  at  his  doors,  these  he  inquir- 
ed into ;  reckoning  that  they  who  did  attend 
would  not  be  guilty  of  any  base  and  vile  action, 
both  by  reason  of  their  being  near  their  prince, 
and  that  in  whatever  they  did,  they  would  be 
observed  by  the  most  excellent  men.  They  that 
did  not  attend  he  reckoned  absented  themselves, 
either  out  of  their  indulgence  to  some  vicious 
passion,  or  on  account  of  some  unjust  practice, 
or  out  of  negligence.  Being  first  therefore  con. 
vinced  of  this  in  his  judgment,  he  brought  all 
such  men  under  a  necessity  of  attending :  for 
he  ordered  some  one  of  those  about  him,  that 
were  his  chief  friends,  to  seize  what  belonged 
to  the  person  that  did  not  attend,  and  to  de- 
clare that  it  belonged  to  himself.  When  this 
was  done,  they  that  were  dispossessed  immedi* 
ately  came  lod  complaioedt  aa  persons  that 
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Cyrot,  fbr  a  great  wbile, 
m  Bat  at  lairaK  to  give  tudi  men  a  hearing ; 
■id  «lieii  ht  had  Ward  then,  he  deferred  the 
imintm  of  tha  awtter  a  long  while.  By  act- 
ing Cta^  ho  thought  he  aecustomed  them  to 
Aair  court»  aad  with  less  ill-will  to  him 
if  ha  faianrif  had  fioreed  them  to  attend, 

iy  UOL  ttif  panialiMM»!»»  mi  Atrnm.       This  WBS 

MO  aaadnd  of  inatraetion  that  he  need,  in  or. 
4m  Id  aake  aaan  allaod  on  him.  Another 
to  eoMBnad  thaaa  diat  attended  on  such 
■Mat  «asj  to  eaecote  and  most 
Uwther  was,  never  to  allow  the 
in  aay  advantage.  But  the  chief 
of  aA  that  he  used  to  necessitate  men 
wae  this»  that  in  case  a  man  did  not 
jUd  ahedianra  to  theae  other  methods,  he 
toak  what  he  had  from  him,  and  gave  it 
laaiB  that  he  thought  would  be  able 
to  itendoa  tha  proper  oceasione.  And  thus 
he  fnnad  a  osefiil  friend,  instead  of  a  useless 
«aa^  aad  Aa  present  king  still  makes  inquiry 
lAtfhar  anj  ooa  of  those  be  absent  whose  part 
ftiatoattaad. 

In  thia  BHimer  did  he  carry  himself  to  those 
Ihit  di4  not  attend  on  him  :  but  those  that  af. 
teded  him  their  attendance  and  service,  he 
Ihaaght  he  should  best  exdte  to  great  and  noble 
if  he,  being  their  prince,  should  endea* 
m  to  show  himself  to  those  whom  he  govem- 
^be  BBOst  accomplished  of  all  in  virtue  •,  for 
he  thought  he  observed  that  men  were  the  bet- 
ter for  written  laws;  but  a  good  prince, 
he  nckoned,  was  to  men  a  seeing  law,  be• 
caaaa  ho  was  able  both  to  give  directions, 
to  see  the  man  that  acted  irregularly,  and  to 
him• 

being  his  judgment,  he  showed  himself, 
in  the  fifst  place,  the  more  industrious  to  dis- 
charge himself  in  all  dues  to  the  gods  at  that 
tisBa  when  he  was  in  the  roost  fortunate  cir- 
canstanees :  and  then  were  first  appointed 
certain  magi  to  sing  a  bjrmn  to  the  gods,  always 
as  soon  as  it  was  day,  and  every  day  to  sacri- 
fice to  aueh  deities  as  the  magi  should  direct. 
And  the  establishments  that  were  thus  made 
at  that  time  continue  in  use  with  the  king  that 
still  succeeds  in  the  government,  on  to  this  day. 
The  rest  of  the  Persians  therefore  were  the 
first  that  followed  his  example  in  these  things ; 
reckoning  that  they  should  be  the  more 
fi»ftunate,  if  they  served  die  gods  as  he  did, 
who  was  the  most  fortunate  of  all,  and  their 
pnnce.      And  they  thought  by  doing  thus 


they  should  please  Cyrus.  But  Cyrus  ae- 
counted  the  piety  of  those  about  him  an  advan- 
tage to  himself;  reckoning,  as  they  do^  who 
choose  to  undertake  a  voyage  in  company  with 
men  of  piety,  rather  than  with  such  as  appear 
to  have  been  guilty  of  any  thing  impious.  And 
besides  this,  he  reckoned  that,  if  all  hie  as- 
sociates  were  religious,  they  would  be  the  less 
apt  to  be  guilty  of  any  thing  impious  towarda 
each  other,  or  towards  him,  who  thought  him- 
self their  benefiustor.  Then  by  showing  him- 
self  to  be  under  great  concern  and  fear  of  doing 
injury  to  any  friend  or  ally,  and  keeping  steadily 
to  the  rule  of  justice,  he  thought  that  others 
would  abstain  CEe'more  from  base  gains,  and 
would  take  care  that  their  revenue  should  arise 
to  them  by  just  methods.  And  he  was  of 
opinion  that  he  should  the  better  inspire  other 
men  with  respect  and  awe,  if  he  himself  appear- 
ed to  pay  so  great  a  respect  to  all,  as  never  to 
say  or  do  any  thing  shameful  and  vile :  and 
that  it  would  fall  out  thus,  he  grounded  his 
argument  on  this ;  that  not  only  in  the  case  of 
a  prince,  but  even  of  such  as  men  had  no  fear 
of,  they  paid  more  respect  to  those  that  behav- 
ed respectfully  than  they  did  to  the  impudent. 
And  such  women  as  they  observed  to  be  mo- 
dest and  respectful  they  were  the  more  ready 
to  pay  respect  to.  And  he  thought  that  a  tem- 
per of  obedience  would  be  the  more  firmly 
established  in  those  about  him,  if  he  appeared 
to  bestow  greater  rewards  on  the  obedient,  than 
on  those  that  seemed  possessed  of  the  greatest 
and  most  elaborate  virtues.  In  this  opinion, 
and  in  this  practice,  he  always  continued .  and 
then,  by  showing  his  own  goodness  and  modesty 
of  tcni])er,  he  made  all  others  the  more  ready 
to  practise  it ;  for  when  men  see  one,  that  has 
it  most  in  bis  power  to  behave  with  haughti- 
ness and  insolence,  behave  with  this  modesty 
and  goodness  of  temper,  then  even  those  of  the 
lowest  degree  are  the  more  willing  to  be  seen 
acting  without  any  manner  of  insolence.  He 
distinguished  that  respect  and  awe  from  this 
goodness  of  temper  in  this  manner;  that  they 
who  were  possessed  with  this  awe  avoided 
things  that  were  shameful  and  vile,  whUe  they 
were  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  others ;  but  that 
the  modest  and  good-tempered  did  it  even  in 
the  dark.  He  thought  likewise  to  make  men 
practise  α  command  of  their  passions  best,  by 
showing  thut  he  himself  was  not  drawn  au'ay 
by  present  pleasures  from  the  pursuit  of  good 
and  excellent  things;  and  that  he  preferred 
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tofl  and  itibour  in  the  pvnuit  of  a  noble  end 
before  all  delights.  Being  therefore  such  a 
man  himself,  he  established  an  excellent  order 
at  his  doors ;  the  meaner  sort  submitting  to  the 
better,  and  all  behaving  with  great  awe  and 
decency  one  towards  another.  You  would  not 
see  any  one  there  m  anger,  breaking  out  into 
noise  and  clamour,  nor  expressing  an  insulting 
pleasure  in  insolent  laughter.  But  to  see  them, 
you  would  think  that  they  really  lived  in 
the  most  comely  and  noble  manner.  In  the 
practice  of  such  things  as  these,  and  with 
such  things  always  before  their  eyes,  they 
passed  their  days  at  the  doors  of  Cyrus. 

But  then,  in  order  to  inure  them  to  the  prac- 
tice of  military  affairs,  he  led  out  all  those  to 
hunt  that  he  thought  proper  to  exercise  in  that 
manner;  reckoning  this  the  best  method  of 
practising  all  such  things  as  relate  to  war,  as 
well  as  the  truest  exercise  of  the  art  of  riding ; 
for  this  helps  them  the  most  of  any  thing,  to 
sit  firm  on  horseback,  in  all  sorts  of  ground, 
by  means  of  their  pursuing  the  wild  beasts  in 
their  flight;  and  this,  the  most  of  any  thing, 
makes  them  capable  of  acting  on  horseback,  by 
means  of  their  love  of  praise  and  desire  of 
takmg  their  game.  And  by  this  he  chiefly 
accustomed  his  associates  to  gain  a  command 
over  their  passions,  and  to  be  able  to  bear  toil, 
to  bear  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst  And 
the  king  that  now  reigns,  together  with  those 
that  are  about  him,  continue  still  the  same 
practice. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  by  what  has  been 
before  said,  that  he  thought  dominion  became 
no  one  that  was  not  himself  better  than  those 
whom  he  governed ;  and  that  by  thus  exercis- 
ing these  about  him,  he  inured  himself,  the 
^  most  of  all,  to  a  command  of  his  passions,  and 
to  all  military  arts  and  exerdses.  For  he  led 
out  others  abroad  to  hunt,  when  there  was  no 
necessity  that  obliged  him  to  stay  at  home ; 
and  when  there  was  any  such  necessity,  he  then 
Dunted  the  beasts  that  were  maintained  in  his 
parks.  He  never  took  his  supper  before  he 
gave  himself  a  sweat ;  nor  did  he  ever  throw 
food  to  his  horses  before  they  were  exercised : 
and  he  invited  his  servants  abroad  with  him  to 
this  hunting.  He  himself,  therefore,  greatly  ex- 
1^  celled  in  all  noble  performances ;  and  they  that 
were  about  him  likewise  did  so,  by  means  of  their 
continual  exercise.  In  this  manner  he  made 
himself  an  example  to  others.     And,  besides 


this,  whoever  he  saw  the  most  zealous  in  the 
pursuit  of  generous  actions,  such  he  rewarded 
with  presents,  with  commands,  with  placing  .  ^ 
them  in  the  principal  seats,  and  with  all  other 
honours.  So  that  he  raised  a  mighty  emula*  ', 
tion  amongst  all,  to  try  by  what  means  every 
one  might  appear  to  Cyrus  the  most  deserving. 

And  I  think  I  have  likewise  heard,  con« 
ceming  Cyrus,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that 
princes  ought  to  excel  those  that  are  under  .- 
their  dominion,  not  only  in  being  better  than  - 
they,  but  that  they  ought  likewise  to  play  the 
impostors  with  them.  He  chose  therefore  to 
^ear  the  Median  robe,  and  persuaded  his  asso- 
ciates to  put  it  on ;  for  in  case  a  man  had  any 
thing  defective  in  his  person,  he  thought  that 
this  concealed  it,  and  made  those  that  wore  it 
appear  the  handsomest  and  the  tallest  And 
they  have  a  sort  of  shoe,  where  they  may  fit  in 
something  under  their  feet,  without  its  being 
seen,  so  as  to  make  themselves  appear  taller 
than  they  really  are.  He  allowed  them  also 
to  colour  their  eyes,  that  they  might  seem  to 
have  finer  eyes  than  they  really  had,  and  to 
paint  themselves,  that  they  might  appear  to  be 
of  better  complexions  than  they  naturally  were 
of.  He  took  care,  likewise,  to  use  them  not 
to  be  seen  to  spit,  or  blow  the  nose,  or  to  turn 
aside  to  gaze  at  any  spectacle,  as  if  they  were 
men  that  admired  nothing.  And  ail  these 
things,  he  thought,  contributed  something  to 
their  appearing  the  more  awful  to  the  people 
that  were  subject  to  his  dominion. 

Those  that  he  thought  the  proper  persons  to 
share,  by  his  own  means,  in  the  dominion  with 
him,  he  disciplined  in  this  manner,  and  by 
acting  himself,  at  the  head  of  them,  in  the 
same  venerable  and  majestic  \lΈy.  But*  those 
that  he  tinned  for  servitude,  he  never  encou- 
raged to  the  practice  of  ingenious  labours,  nor 
allowed  them  the  possession  of  arms,  but  took 
care  that  they  should  never  go  without  their 
meat  and  drink  for  the  sake  of  these  liberal 
exercises;  for  when  with  their  horse  they 
drove  out  the  wild  beasts  into  the  plains,  he 
allowed  meat  and  drink  to  be  carried  for  the 
use  of  these  people  during  the  hunt,  but  not 
for  any  of  the  ingenious.  And  when  he  was 
on  a  march  he  led  them  to  water  as  he  did  the 
beasts  of  burden ;  and  when  the  time  for  din- 
ner came,  he  waited  till  they  had  eaten  some- 
thing, that  they  might  not  be  distressed  with 
hunger.     So  that  these  people,  as  the  better 
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loit  likewise  did,  caAed  him  tbeii  father,  for 
iakiag  can  that,  beyond  all  doubt,  ihey  ihould 
alvajv  continue  slaves. 

ThoB  he  provided  for  the  security  of  the 
whole  Peraian  dominion:  but  he  was  very 
«OBfident  that  he  himself  was  in  no  danger  of 
■Meting  with  any  mischief  from  the  people 
that  were  conquered,  for  he  reckoned  them 
weak  and  dispirited,  and  he  observed  them 
destitute  of  all  order;  and  besides,  none  of 
them  ever  came  near  him  by  night  or  day. 
Bat  auch  aa  he  reckoned  the  better  sort,  that 
he  saw  armed  and  in  compact  order ;  some  of 
uem  oomnnanders  of  horse,  and  some  of  foot, 
sad  BMUiy  of  them  that  he  perceived  with  spirits 
equal  to  rule,  that  were  next  to  his  own  guards, 
«id  many  of  whom  were  frequently  in  company 
with  himself  (for  there  was  a  necessity  that  it 
should  be  ao,  because  he  was  to  make  use  of 
them,)  from  these  there  was  the  most  danger 
of  his  receiving  mischief  many  ways.  There- 
Core,  taking  into  his  consideration  how  matters 
■n^t  be  made  safe  for  him  in  this  respect,  to 
take  away  their  arms  from  them  and  render 
ihem  unfit  for  war,  he  did  not  approve,  both 
^eounting  it  unjust,  and  believing  it  to  be  a 
dissoIuticHi  of  his  empire.  And  then  again 
■ot  to  admit  them  to  his  presence,  and  openly 
to  distrust  them,  he  reckoned  the  beginning 
and  foundation  of  a  war.  Instead  of  all  these 
things,  there  was  one  that  he  determined  to  be 
the  best  for  his  security,  and  the  handsomcet  of 
all,  which  was  to  try  if  possibly  be  could  make 
the  b(!tter  sort  of  men  more  friends  to  liimself 
than  to  one  another.  By  what  means  therefore 
it  was  that  in  my  opinion  he  came  to  be 
beloved,  I  will  endeavour  to  relate. 

IL  For,  first,  he  constantly  at  all  times  dis- 
played, as  much  as  he  could,  his  own  good- 
nature and  love  to  mankind  ;  reckoning  that  as 
it  is  no  easy  matter  for  men  to  love  those  who 
seem  to  hate  them,  or  to  bear  good-will  to  those 
that  have  ill  intentions  towards  them  ;  so  it 
was  not  possible  for  those  that  were  known  to 
love  and  bear  good-^^ill,  to  be  hated  by  such  us 
thought  themselves  beloved.  Therefore,  whilst 
he  had  it  not  so  much  in  his  power  to  bestow 
rich  benefits  on  them,  he  endeavoured  to  cap- 
tivate  their  affections  by  anticipating  his  com- 
panions in  rare  and  in  pains,  by  appearing 
pleased  with  their  advantages,  and  afllicted  at 
their  misfortunes ;  but  when  he  had  where- 
withal to  be  bountiful  to  them,  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  known,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is 


no  benefaction  amongst  men  that  is  of  equal 
expense,  and  is  so  grateful  as  that  of  sharing 
meat  and  drink  with  them. 

And  being  of  this  opinion,  he  first  regula- 
ted his  table  so  as  to  have  placed  before  him 
as  many  of  the  same  things  that  he  ate  of  him- 
self as  were  sufficient  for  great  numbers  of 
people.     And  all  that  Mras  set  before  him,  ex- 
cept what  was  used  by  himself  and  his  guests, 
he  distributed  to  such  of  his  friends  as  he  in- 
tended to  show  that  he  remembered  or  had  a 
kindness  for.    He  sent  likewise  about  to  such  as 
he  happened  to  be  pleased  with,  whether  they 
were  employed  on  the  guard  any  where,  or  at- 
tended to  pay  their  court  to  him,  or  were  con- 
cerned in  any  other  affairs.     And  this  he  did 
in  order  to   signify  that   they  who  were  de- 
sirous to  do  what  was  pleasing  to  him  were 
not  to  be  concealed  from  him.     He  paid  the 
same  honour  from  his  table  to  his  own  domes- 
tics when  he  had  a  mind  to  give  any  of  them 
his  commendation.     And  all  the  meat  that  be- 
longed to  his  domestics  he  placed  on  his  own 
table,  thinking  that,  as  in  the  case  of  children, 
so  this  would  gain  him  some  good-will  from 
them.     And  if  he  had  a  mind  that  any  of  his 
friends  should  have  great  numbers  of  people 
attend  and  pay  their  court  to  them,  he  sent 
them  presents  from  his  table :  for  even  yet,  at 
this  day,  uU  people  make  the  greater  court  to 
such  as  they  obser\'e  to  have  things  sent  them 
from  off  the  king's  table  ;  because  they  reckon 
them   men  in  great  honour  and  esteem,  and 
that  in  case  they  want  any  thing  to  be  done, 
they  are  able  to  effect  it  for  them.     And  be- 
sides, it  is  not  only  on   these   accounts  that 
have  been  mentioned  that  the  things  sent  from 
the  king  are  pleasing,  but  things   that  come 
from  the  king's  table  do  really  very  much  ex- 
cel in  point  of  pleasure.     And  that  it  should 
be  so  is  not  at  all  to  he  wondered  at ;  for,  as 
other  arts  are  wrought  up  in  great  cities  to  a 
greater  degree  of  perfection,  in  the  same  man- 
ner are   the  meats  that  come  from   the  king 
dressed   in  greater   perfection  :    for,  in    little 
cities,  the  same  peo]>le  make  both  the  frame 
of  α  couch,  a  door,  a  plough,  and  a  table  ;  and 
frequently  the  same  person  is  a  builder  too, 
and  very  well  satisfied  he  is  if  he  meet  with 
customers  enough  to  maintain  him.     It  is  im- 
possible therefore  for  a  man  that  makes  a  great 
many   different  things   to  do  them    all   welL 
But  in  great  cities,  because  there  are  multi- 
tudes that  want  every  particular  thing,  one  ui  t 
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alone  it  luffident  for  the  muntcnance  of  ervr; 
one :  and  freqiwntly  not  an  entire  one  neither, 
but  one  man  mukei  shoes  for  men,  another  for 
women.  Sometimea  it  happen*  that  one  gets 
k  niintenance  b;  sewing  aboet  together,  ano- 
tbet  bj  cutting  them  out ;  one  by  cutting  out 
rlotbea  onlj,  and  another  witbout  doing  any  of 
tbeie  thing•,  la  maintained  by  fitting  togetbet 
the  pieces  so  cut  out.  Ha  therefora  that 
deala  in  a  buaiiteaa  that  lie*  within  a  liltte 
oompaaa,  mu«t  of  neceaiity  do  it  the  beat. 
The  eaae  i*  the  nme  with  reepect  to  the  biui. 
nea*  of  a  table  ι  Γοι  he  that  hu  the  nine  man 
to  cover  and  adotn  the  fnune  of  a  coucb,  to 
fct  out  the  table,  to  knead  Che  dough,  to  dress 
the  several  different  meats,  must  necessarily, 
in  my  opinion,  fare  in  each  particular  as  it 
bsppens.  But  where  it  is  businesa  enough 
for  one  man  to  hoi]  meat,  for  another  to  roaat 
it;  for  one  Co  boil  fiih,  and  for  another  to 
broil  it;  where  it  i*  buainen  enough  for  one 
man  to  make  bread,  and  that  not  of  every  sort 
neither,  but  that  it  is  enough  for  Mm  to  fur- 
uisb  one  sort  good,  each  man,  in  my  opinion, 
must  of  neceskty  work  up  the  things  that  are 
tbu*  nude  to  a  very  great  perfection.  He 
therefore  by  this  kind  of  management  greatly 
exceeded  all  other  people  in  this  sort  of  court- 
ship, by  presents  of  meat. 

And  how  he  came  likewise  to  be  greatly 
superior  in  all  other  ways  of  gaining  on  men,  I 
will  now  relate  ι  for  be  that  so  mufh  exceeded 
other  men  in  the  multitude  of  bis  revenues, 
exceeded  (hem  yet  more  in  the  multitude  of 
bis  preaeiUB.  Cynu  therefore  begun  it ;  and 
thii  cuitom  of  making  abundance  of  presents 
continue*  to  this  day  practised  by  the  kings 
his  ■uCCeSBor*.  Who  is  there  that  is  known 
to  have  richer  friends  than  the  Persian  king 
baa?  who  i*  known  to  set  out  the  people 
about  him  in  finer  habit*  than  this  king  does  7 
whose  presents  arc  known  to  be  such  as  some 
of  those  which  this  king  makes  7  as  bracelets 
and  collars,  and  horse*  with  bridles  of  gold  7  for 
it  is  not  allowed  there  that  any  one  should  have 
these  things  but  he  that  the  king  gives  them 
to.  What  other  man  i*  tliere  that  con  be  said 
to  make  himself  be  prer«rred  before  brothers, 
fiilhers,  or  ehililrcn,  by  his  great  presents? 
what  other  man  hss  power  to  chastise  his  ene- 
mies that  are  many  months'  journey  distant 
from  him,  as  the  Persian  king  has  7  what 
other  man  hul  Cyrus,  after  having  overturned 
an   empire,  ever  died  and  had  tlie  title   of 


fither  given  him  by  tb•  people  be  «utyeded  Τ 
for  it  is  plafn  that  this  Is  tbe  name  of  one  that 
bestows  rather  than  one  that  take*  away. 

We  have  been  likewiae  infonned  that  b• 
gained  tboae  men  that  are  called  tb*  eye*  aod 
tbe  ears  of  the  Idog,  by  no  other  mean*  tbaa 
by  making  tbem  pteaenta,  and  by  bcatowias 
honours  and  tewtrdt  on  tbem ;  for  by  being 
very  bountiAil  to  thoaa  that  gave  bim  an  a». 
count  of  what  was  proper  for  him  to  be  in- 
formed of,  be  set  abundance  of  people  on  tba 
seareb  both  with  ean  and  eyea,  to  find  what 
information  they  should  givn  tbe  king  that 
mig^it  be  useful  to  him.  On  this  the  eyea  of 
the  king  were  reckoned  to  be  very  numoms, 
and  bis  ean  so  loo.  But  if  any  one  think  it 
proper  for  a  Idng  to  choose  but  one  person  •* 
bis  eye,  he  judge*  not  ri^t;  for  one  mn 
would  see  but  few  things,  and  one  man  would 
bear  but  few  things ;  aod  if  this  were  given  in 
charge  to  one  only,  it  would  be  as  if  the  rest 
were  ordered  to  neglect  it.  Beside*,  whoever 
wat  known  to  be  this  eye,  people  would  know 
chat  they  were  to  be  on  their  guard  againat 
him.  litis  then  is  not  the  conrse  that  is  taken ; 
but  tbe  king  bean  every  one  that  says  ha  baa 
heard  or  seen  any  thing  worthy  bis  attending 
to.  By  this  means  the  ears  and  eye*  of  the 
king  are  reckoned  to  be  in  great  number  t  and 
people  are  every  where  afraid  of  saying  any 
thing  to  the  king's  prgodice,  as  if  be  himaelf 
heard  tbem ;  and  of  doing  any  thing  to  bis  pre- 
judice, as  if  he  himself  were  present.  So  tbat 
no  one  durst  mention  any  thing  scandaloua 
concerning  Cyras  to  any  body :  but  every  one 
slixid  so  disposed,  as  if  they  were  always 
amidst  tbe  eyea  and  ears  of  the  king,  wbaterer 
company  they  were  in. 

I  know  not  what  cause  any  one  can  better 
assign  for  such  disposition  in  men  towards  bim 
than  that  he  thought  fit  to  bestow  great  bene- 
fits in  return  for  liule  ones.  And  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  he  who  wa*  the  richest  of 
all,  exceeded  others  in  tbe  greatneaa  of  bia 
presents  ;  but  that  one  possessed  of  the  royal 
dignity  should  exceed  others  in  the  culture  and 
care  of  hi*  friends,  this  is  a  thbg  more  worthy 
of  notice.  He  is  said  never  to  have  appeared 
so  much  ashamed  of  being  outdone  in  any 
thing  as  in  the  culture  of  bis  friends ;  and  « 
saying  of  bis  is  recorded,  expressing,  ■■  That 
the  business  of  a  good  herdsman  and  of  a  good 


king  w 


t  alike;  for* 


he  said,  "  ought  to  provide  for  tbe  wel&re  and 
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Aad  Qjtnm  h  aaid  to  ha?e  given  this  noble 
Id  GnBMlBy  on  a  eertain  time^  when 
to  him  that,  by  the  multi- 
that  lie  made,  he  would  be  a 
it  waa  in  his  povrer  to  lay  up  at 
tuiaanrfa  of  gold  for  the  use  of 
&  ia  «d  that  Qyrus  then  asked  him 
do  you  think  I  should  now 
if  I  had  been  hoarding  up 
pU^  a•  yon  Ud  ma^  erer  ainoe  I  have  been  in 
pawerT"  And  that  Cnesns,  in  reply,  named 
same  m^glMj  aam;  and  that  Cyrus  to  this 
■id .  «*  Well,  Craesaa,  do  you  aend  with  Hys- 

person  that  you  have  most 
ia ;  and  do  you,  Hyitaspes,"  said 
h^  *  go  abooC  to  my  friends,  tcU  them  that  I 
am  is  want  of  money  for  a  certain  affair  (and 
m  nality  I  am  in  want  of  it),  and  bid  them 
with  as  mnch  as  tbey  are  each  of 
aUa  to  do ;  and  that,  writing  it  down  and 
ling  it»  they  ddiver  the  letter  to  Croesus* 
to  bring  me. "  Then  writing  down  what 
ha  had  aaid,  and  signing  it,  be  gave  it  to 
Uystaapea  to  carry  it  to  bis  friends :  but  added 
ia  the  letter  to  them  all,  **  That  they  should 
Rccive  Hyataspes  as  his  friend."  After  they 
bad  gone  round,  and  Crcesus*  officer  brought 
the  IcttciB,  HystB9pes  sai^ :  "  Ο  Cyrus !  my 
king;  you  must  now  make  use  of  me  as  a  rich 
maa,  for  here  do  I  attend  you  abounding  in 
preaents  that  have  been  made  me  on  account 
of  your  letter.**  Cyrus  on  this  said :  **  This 
thefl  is  one  treasure  to  me,  Crccsus ;  but  look 
over  the  others,  and  reckon  up  what  riches 
there  are  there  ready  for  me,  in  case  I  want 
for  my  own  use.  Croesus  on  calculation  is 
mid  to  have  found  many  times  the  sum  that  he 
Cold  Cyma  he  might  now  have  had  in  bis  trea- 
sary,  if  he  had  hoarded.  When  it  appeared  to 
be  thua»  Cyrus  is  reported  to  have  said : 

"  You  see,  Croenis,  that  I  have  my  treasures 
too ;  but  you  bid  me  hoard  them  up,  to  be  en- 
vied and  bated  for  them:  you  bid  me  place 
hired  guards  on  them,  and  in  those  to  put  my 
tnut.  But  I  make  my  friends  rich,  and  reck, 
oo  them  to  be  treasures  to  me,  and  guards 


both  to  myself  and  to  all  things  of  value  that 
belong  to  us,  and  such  aa  are  more  to  be  trusted 
than  if  I  set  up  a  guard  of  hirelings.  Besides, 
there  is  another  thing  that  I  will  tell  you : 
what  the  gods  have  wrought  into  the  souls  of 
men,  and  by  it  have  made  them  all  equally  in- 
digent, this,  Croesus,  I  am  not  aide  to  get  the 
better  of;  for  I  am,  as  others  are,  insatiably 
greedy  of  richea :  but  I  reckon  I  differ  from 
moat  others  in  this ;  that  when  they  have  ac- 
quired more  than  is  sufficient  for  them,  some 
of  those  treasures  they  bury  under  ground,  and 
some  they  let  decay  and  spoil,  and  others  they 
give  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about, 
in  telling,  in  measuring,  in  weighing,  airing, 
and  watching  them ;  and  though  they  have  all 
these  things  at  home,  they  neither  eat  more 
than  they  are  able  to  bear,  for  they  would 
burst,  nor  do  they  put  on  more  clothes  than 
they  can  bear,  for  they  would  suffocate,  but  all 
their  superfluous  treasures  they  have  only  for 
business  and  trouble.  Whereas  I  serve  the 
gods,  and  am  ever  desirous  of  morca  and  when 
I  have  acquired  it,  out  of  what  I  find  to  be 
more  than  suffices  me,  I  satisfy  the  wants  of 
my  friends ;  and  by  enriching  men  with  it,  aAd 
by  doing  them  kindnesses,  I  gain  their  good- 
will and  their  friendship,  and  obtain  security 
and  glory,  things  that  do  not  cornipt  and  spoil, 
and  do  not  distress  one  by  over-abounding; 
but  glory,  the  more  there  is  of  it,  the  greater 
and  more  noble  it  is,  and  the  lighter  to  bear, 
and  those  that  bear  it,  it  often  makes  the  light- 
er  and  easier.  And  that  you  may  be  sensible 
of  this,  CrcDsus,**  said  he,  "  they  that  possess 
the  most,  and  have  most  in  their  custody,  I  do 
not  reckon  the  happiest  men  ;  for  then  would 
guards  on  the  walls  be  the  happiest  of  all  men, 
for  they  have  the  custody  of  all  that  there  is  in 
whole  oitics ;  but  the  person  that  can  acquire 
the  must  with  justice,  and  use  the  most  with 
honour,  him  do  I  reckon  the  happiest  man; 
and  this  I  reckon  to  be  riches." 

And  as  he  expressed  these  things,  so  he  ap- 
parcntly  practised  them.  But,  besides  all  this, 
having  obsen'ed  that  most  men,  if  they  enjoy 
health,  take  care  to  provide  themselves  with 
all  things  fitting,  and  lay  up  all  things  that  are 
of  use  with  respect  to  a  healthy  course  of  life ; 
but  how  to  be  supplied  with  things  that  are  of 
service,  in  case  they  are  sick,  of  this  he  ob- 
ser\*cd  they  were  not  very  careful.  He  there- 
fore thought  proper  to  be  at  pains  to  provide 
himself  with  these  things.     He  got  together 
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the  be«t  ^ytidans  about  faim,  by  bii  bung  ι 

willing  to  be  Bt  ihe  eipente  of  it ;  and  what-  ' 
ever  iiutruinenti,  medicine•,  mwti,  or  drinki, 
anf  one  ttU  him  to  be  of  lue,  there  wu 
nothing  of  all  these  that  be  did  not  provide 
himMlf  with,  and  treaaure  up.  And  when 
any  of  those  whom  it  waa  proper  for  him  to 
take  care  of  fell  ill,  he  went  himself  to  aee 
them,  and  furniihed  them  with  whatever  they 
wanted;  anS  waa  thankful  to  the  phyiidani 
ivbenever  they  cured  an;  oae,  and  took  the 
things  which  tbejr  ttsed  from  out  of  what  he 
had  in  alore.  Theee  and  many  aucb  things 
,  did  he  contrive,  in  order  to  gain  the  principal 
place  in  the  aSectiona  of  those  by  whom  he  de- 
sired to  be  beloved. 

Then  bU  thoae  aAirs,  wherein  he  appointed 
games,  and  established  prizes,  with  intention  to 
raise  an  emulation  in  men,  to  perform  great  and 
L^  noble  things,  those  gained  Cyrus  the  applause 
of  taking  care  that  virtue  should  be  kept  in 
practice.  But  these  very  games  created  strife 
and  emulation  amongst  the  better  sortof  men. 
And,  besides,  Cyrus  established  as  a  law,  that 
whatever  required  a  determination,  whether  it 
were  a  matter  of  right,  or  a  dispute  relating  to 
games,  the  parties  requiring  jueh  determina- 
tion should  have  joint  reraurae  to  certain  judges. 
It  is  plain  therefore  that  both  the  parties  at 
variance  aimed  at  pitching  on  such  judges  as 
were  Ihe  best  and  the  most  their  friends ;  and 
he  that  lost  bis  cause  envied  him  that  carried 
it,  and  hated  those  that  did  not  give  the  cause 
for  himself ;  he  tbat  carried  his  cause  attribut- 
ed the  success  to  the  justice  of  it,  so  reckoned 
he  owed  nobody  thanks.  They  that  aimed  at 
being  chief  in  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
Cyrus,  like  others  in  certain  cities,  bore  envy 
to  each  other,  so  that  most  of  them  rather  wish- 
ed each  other  out  of  the  way,  than  ever  acted 
in  concert  together  for  their  mutual  advantage. 
These  things  make  it  evident  hy  what  means 
he  made  all  the  considerable  men  more  affi'c- 
tionate  to  himself  than  they  were  one  to  an- 

III.  But  now  we  will  relate  how  Cyrus,  for 
the  first  time,  marched  in  procession  out  of  the 
palace;  for  the  majesty  of  this  procession 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  one  of  those  arts 
.  that  made  his  government  not  liable  to  con- 
tempt. First,  therefore,  before  he  made  this 
procession  he  called  in  to  him  all  those,  both 
Persians  and  others,  that  were  possessed  of 
commands,  and  distribuled  to  tbem  Mvdiun 


robes :  and  it  waa  then  that  the  Pemiina  fint 
put  on  the  Median  robe.  Having  diatribntsd 
these,  he  toU  them  that  he  intended  to  maich 
in  proceieion  to  thgae  portions  of  ground  tbat 
had  been  chosen  and  set  apart  for  the  goda, 
and  to  make  a  sacrifice,  accompanied  by 
them.  "  Attend,  therefore,"  said  be,  "at  As 
gates  before  the  rising  of  the  aun,  adraned 
with  these  robes,  and  form  yourselvea  at 
Fheraulas  the  Fenian  shall  give  you  orden 
from  me ;  and  when  I  lead  the  mj,  do  yoo 
follow  on  in  the  station  assigned  you.  But,  if 
any  of  you  chink  that  our  piocesaion  will  ba 
handsomer  in  any  other  manner,  than  as  we 
march  at  this  time,  when  we  return  again  let 
bim  inform  me ;  for  every  thing  ought  to  be 
to  diaposed  as  ihalt  appear  to  yon  to  be  most 
beautiful  and  imble."  When  he  had  distri- 
buted the  finest  rohes  to  the  greatest  men,  ha 
then  produced  other  robes  of  the  Median  sort; 
for  he  liad  provided  tbem  in  great  numbers, 
and  WIS  not  sparing  either  in  the  purple  batuta, 
or  those  of  a  dark  colour,  or  in  the  scarlet,  or 
the  murrey.  And  having  distributed  a  certain 
portion  of  these  to  each  of  the  commanders, 
be  bade  (hem  adoni  and  set  out  their  friends 
wilh  them,  "as  I,"  said  he,  "adorn  you." 
And  one  of  those  that  were  present  iben 
asked  him,  "  But  when  will  you,  Cyrus,"  said 
he,  "be  adorned  yourself?"  To  this  be  re- 
plied ;  "  And  do  you  not  think,"  said  be, 
"that  I  am  already  adorned  in  adorning  all 
you  7  No  matter,"  said  he,  "if  I  am  but  able 
to  serve  my  friends,  whatever  robe  I  wear,  I 
shall  appear  Bne  in  it."  So  these  men  going 
their  ways,  and  sending  for  their  friends,  adorn- 
ed them  with  these  robes. 

Cyrus,  taking  Pheraulas,  one  of  the  infe. 
rior  degree  of  people,  to  be  a  man  of  good  un- 
derstanding, a  lovvr  of  what  was  beautifid  and 
orderly,  and  careful  to  please  him — the  same 
that  heretofore  spoke  for  every  one's  being  re- 
warded according  to  hia  desert;  and  calling 
this  man  to  him,  he  advised  with  him  how  be 
might  make  this  procession  in  a  manner  that 
might  appear  the  most  l>eakitiful  to  his  friends, 
and  most  terrible  to  those  that  were  disaffecU 
ed.  And  when,  on  joint  consideration,  they 
both  agreed  in  the  same  things,  he  ordered 
Phersulas  to  take  care  [hat  the  proceasion 
should  be  made  the  next  moniing,  in  the  man- 
ner that  Ihey  had  thought  proper.  "  I  have 
ordered,"  said  he,  "  all  to  obey  you  in  the  dis- 
position and  order  of  this  procession.     And 
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they  flBBj  attend  to  your  oraen  with  the 
take  theM  coats,**  ndd  be, 
to  the  oommendeni  of  the 
givo  thcee  habits  for  honemen  to  the 
of  the  hone;  end  thete  other 
to  the  coaimandcra  of  the  chariots.**    On 
Ah  he  took  diem  end  carried  them  off.    When 
Urn  eoaaaaaBdiBg  oAcen  sew  him,  they  sud  to 
1dm  s  *  Too  are  a  greet  man,  PheFsulm,  now 
thet  ytm  warn  to  order  «»  whst  we  are  to  do.** 
*  Na^  BOt  oolj  eo^  bj  Jove  Γ  nid  Pbereuhv, 
■befc  it  aeems  I  am  to  be  a  baggage  beorer 
tM:  therefore  I  now  bring  you   these   two 
hMta.  one  of  them  is  for  yoorseir,  the  other 
iat  eonebodj  else ;  but  do  you  take  which  of 
them  jtw  pleese  *    He  that  received  the  habit, 
on  iS^m  fixgot  his  en?y,  and  presently  advised 
wi&  him  which  he  should  take :  then  giving 
hb  ο|ΐίηΐΜΐ  whidi  was  the  best»  he  said,  **  If 
cier  joa  chaige  me  with  having  given  you 
the  choice  when  I  officiate,  another  time  you 
shall  have  me  officiate  for  you  in  a  different  man. 
■er.*     Pbenulas^  having  made  this  distribu- 
tiOB  thaOt  as  he  was  ordered,  immediately  ap- 
plied himsHf  to  the  affairs  of  the  procession, 
that  cvety  thing  might  be  settled  in  the  hand- 
someat    manner.     On  the  following  day  all 
duoga  woe  in  order  before  day-break. 

There  were  ranks  of  people  standing  on 
cadb  aide  of  the  way,  as  they  jret  stand  at  this 
day,  wherever  the  king  is  to  march  ;  and  with- 
in these  ranks  none  but  men  of  great  dignity 
are  allowed  to  come.  There  were  men  post- 
ed with  scourges  in  their  hands,  who  scourged 
any  thet  made  disturbance.  There  stood  first 
before  the  ffites  four  thousand  of  the  guards 
drawn  op,  four  in  front :  two  thousand  on  each 
side  of  the  gates.  All  the  horsemen  that 
were  there  attending  alighted  from  their  hor- 
ses, and  with  their  hands  passed  through  their 
robes,  as  they  still  pass  them  at  this  day  when 
the  king  takes  a  view  of  them.  The  Persians 
stood  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  allies  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  way.  The  chariots,  in  the 
same  ntanner,  stood  half  of  them  on  each  side. 
IHien  the  gates  of  the  palace  were  thrown 
open,  first  there  were  led  certain  bulls,  very 
beauriful  beasts,  four  abreast,  devoted  to  Jove, 
and  to  such  other  of  the  gods  as  the  magi  di- 
rected ;  for  the  Persians  are  of  opinion  that 
artiats  ought  to  be  made  use  of  in  divine  affairs 
moch  more  than  in  others.  Next  to  the  bulls 
there  were  horses  led  for  a  sacrifice  to  the  Sun. 
After  these  proceeded  a  white  chariot,  with 


its  perch  of  gold,  adorned  with  e  crown,  or 
wreath,  around  it,  and  sacred  to  Jove.     After 
this  a  white  chariot,  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and 
adorned  with  a  crown,  as  that  before.     After 
this  proceeded  a  third  chariot,  with  its  horses 
adorned  with  scariet  coverings ;  and  behind  it 
followed  men  that  bore  fire  on  a  large  altar. 
After  these  Cyrus  himself  appeared  without 
the  gates  with  a  turban  on,  that  waa  raised 
high  above  his  head,  with  a  vest  of  a  purple 
colour,  half  mijced  with  white ;  and  this  mix- 
ture  of  white  none  else  is  allowed  to  wear: 
about  his  legs  he  bad  a  sort  of  stockings  of  a 
yellow  colour,  a  robe  wholly  purple,  and  about 
his  turban  a  diadem  or  wreath.    (  His  relations 
had  likewise  this  mark  of  distinction,  and  they 
have  it  still  to  this  day. )    And  his  hands  he 
kept  out  of  their  coverings.     By  him  rode  his 
driver,    a  tall  man,  but  less  than  himself: 
whether  it  really  \tΈs  so,  or  whether  by  some 
means  or  other  it  so  fell  out,  Cyrus  appeared 
much  the  taller.     All  the  people  at  the  sight 
of  him   paid  their  adoration,  either  because 
some  people  were  before  appointed  to  begin  it, 
or  because  they  were  struck  with  the  pomp 
and  solemnity,  and  thought  that  Cyrus  appear- 
ed  exceedingly  tall    and    beautiful;    but  no 
Persian    ever    paid    Cyrus  adoration  before. 
When  the  chariot  of  Cynis  advanced,  four 
thousand  of  the  guards  led  the  way  before,  two 
thousand  of  them  attended  on  each  side  of  it. 
And  the  staff-officers  about  his  person  being 
on  horseback,  finely  clothed,  with  javelins  in 
their  hands,  to  the  number  of  about  three  hun- 
dred, followed  after.     Then  were  led  the  hor- 
ses  that  were  maintained  for  Cyrus  himself, 
with  their  bridles  of  gold ;  and  thrown  over 
with  coverings  wrought  with  a  raised  work  in 
stripes ;  and  these  were  about  two  hundred. 
After  these  marched  two  thousand  spear  men. 
After  these  the  first  formed  body  of  horse,  ten 
thousand  in  number,  ranged  a  hundred  every 
way,  led  by  Chrysantas.     After  these  another 
body  of  ten  thousand  Persian  horse  ranged  in 
the  same  manner,  led  by  Hystaspes.     After 
these  another  body  of  ten  thousand,  in  the 
same  manner,  led  by  Datamas.     After  these 
another  led  by  Gadatas.     After  these  marched 
the  Median  horse ;  after  these  the  Armenian 
horse ;  then  the  Hjrrcanian ;  then  the   Cadu- 
sian;  then  the  Sacian.     And  after  the  horse 
went  the  chariots,  ranged  four  abreast,  and  led 
by  the  Persian  Artabates. 

As  be  marched  along  abundance  of  i)coplc 
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without  the  nnlu  followed  by  the  tide,  peti- 
tioning Cyrus,  one  about  one  affair  and  another 
about  another.  Sending  therefore  to  them 
some  of  the  staff-officers  who  attended  his 
chariot,  three  on  each  side,  for  this  very  pur- 
pose of  delivering  messages,  he  bid  them  tell 
them,  **  That  if  any  of  them  wanted  him  on 
any  business,  they  should  acquaint  some  of  the 
chief  officers  under  him  with  what  they  wanted, 
and  they,**  he  said,  "  would  tell  him.**  These 
people,  going  their  ways,  immediately  went  to 
the  horsemen,  and  consulted  who  they  should 
each  of  them  apply  to.  But  those  of  his  friends 
that  Cyrus  had  a  mind  to  have  the  greatest 
court  and  application  made  to,  these  he  sent 
somebody  to,  and  called  them  severally  to  him, 
and  spoke  to  them  in  this  manner :  <*  If  any  of 
these  men  that  follow  by  my  side  acquaint 
you  with  any  thing,  do  not  give  attention  to 
any  one  that  you  think  says  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose; but  whoever  desires  what  is  just,  give 
me  an  account  of  it,  that  we  may  consult  to- 
gether, and  effect  their  business  for  them.*' 
Others,  when  they  were  called  on,  riding  up 
with  the  utmost  despatch,  obeyed,  contributing 
to  the  support  of  Cyrus*  empire,  and  showing 
their  own  readiness  to  obey.  But  there  ^"as 
one  Daiphames,  a  man  of  absurd  and  uncouth 
manners,  who  thought  that  by  not  pa3ring 
obedience  with  such  despatch  he  should  appear 
a  man  of  more  dignity  and  freedom.  As  soon 
therefore  as  Cyrus  perceived  this,  before  the 
man  came  up  so  near  as  that  he  might  speak  to 
him,  he  sent  one  of  his  staff-officers,  and  bade 
him  tell  him  that  he  had  now  no  longer  any 
need  of  him ;  and  he  never  sent  for  him  after- 
vrards.  But  there  was  one  who  was  sent 
later,  who  rode  up  to  him  sooner  than  he; 
and  to  this  man  Cyrus  gave  one  of  the  horses 
that  followed  in  his  train,  and  ordered  one  of 
the  staff-officers  to  conduct  the  horse  for  him 
wherever  he  should  order.  This  appeared  to 
those  that  saw  it  to  be  a  very  great  honour ; 
and  after  this  many -more  people  made  their 
court  to  this  man. 

When  they  came  to  the  sacred  indosures 
they  sacrificed  to  Jove,  and  burnt  the  bulls  en- 
tirely. Then  they  sacrificed  to  the  Sun,  and 
burnt  the  horses  entirely :  then  killing  certain 
victims  to  the  Earth,  they  did  as  the  magi 
directed.  Then  they  sacrificed  to  the  Heroes, 
guardians  of  Syria. 

After  this,  the  country  thereabouts  being 
very  fine,  he  appointed  a  certain  limited  piece  of 


ground,  of  about  five  stadia,  and  bade  them, 
tion  by  nation,  put  their  horses  to  their  speed•  ^ 
He  himself  rode  the  race  with  the  Persians,  ■'tA^ 
gained  the  victory,  for  he  was  extntodj^^ 
well  practised  in  horsemanship.  Amongst  tb•  ^. 
Medes,  Artabates  got  the  victory,  for  Cyi 
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had  given  him  a  horse.     Amongst  the  Syrian^  ^ 
their  chief  got  the  victory.     Amongst  the  Ar- 
menians, Tigranes.     Amongst  the  HyrcanianSy  . 
the  son  of  the  commander  of  their  horse.     And 
amongst  the  Saciaiis,  a  private  man,  with  his 
horse,  left  the  other  behind  by  almost  half  ^ 
the  course. 

And  on  this  occasion  Cjrrus  is  said  to  have 
asked  the  young  man  if  he  would  accept  of  a 
kingdom  in  exchange  for  his  horse?  and  the 
young  man  is  said  to  have  replied  thus  :  **  A 
kingdom  I  would  not  accept  for  him,  but  I 
would  consent  to  oblige  a  worthy  roan  witk 
him."  Then  Cyrus  said :  '*  Come,  I  w^ill 
show  you  where  you  may  throw  blindfold,  and 
not  miss  a  worthy  man.**  "  By  all  means, 
then,**  said  the  Sadan,  taking  up  a  clod, 
**  show  me  where  I  may  throw  this  clod." 
Then  Cyrus  showed  him  a  place  where  a  great 
many  of  his  friends  were ;  and  the  man,  shut- 
ting his  eyes,  threw  his  dod  and  hit  Pheraulas 
as  he  was  riding  by ;  for  Pheraulas  happened 
to  be  carrying  some  orders  from  Cyrus,  and 
when  he  was  struck  he  did  not  turn  aside,  but 
went  on  the  business  that  was  ordered  him. 
The  Sacian  then  looking  up,  asked,  "  Whom 
he  had  hit  ?**— None,  by  Jove  !**  said  he,  "  of 
those  that  are  present.*'  **  But,  surely,"  said 
the  young  man,  "  it  was  none  of  those  that  are 
absent**  "  Yes,  by  Jove !"  said  Cyrus,  '*  you 
hit  that  man  that  rides  hastily  on  there  by  the 
chariots."  <*  And  how  came  he  not  to  tuni 
back?"  said  he.  Then  Cyrus  said:  «  ^Vhy, 
in  probability,  it  is  some  madman."  The 
young  man  hearing  this  went  to  see  who  it 
was,  and  found  Pheraulas  with  his  chin  all 
over  dirt  and  blood,  for  the  blood  gushed  from 
his  nose  on  the  stroke  that  he  received. 
When  he  came  up  with  him,  he  asked  him, 
*<  Whether  he  had  received  a  blow  ?"  He  an- 
swered :  **  Yes,  as  you  see."  **  Then,'*  said 
he,  **  I  make  you  a  present  of  this  horse." 
He  then  asked,  *'  For  what  ?*'  and  on  this  the 
Sadan  gave  him  a  relation  of  the  things; 
and,  in  conclusion  said :  "  And  I  believe  I 
have  not  missed  of  a  worthy  man."  Pheraulas 
then  said ;  **  But  if  you  had  been  wise,  you 
had  given  it  to  a  richer  man  than  I ;  but  I  now 
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it,  mA  htnwtk  the  god^  who  hmw  made 
ae  the  nedfvr  of  tlu•  bkm  IraiD  jou,  to  grant 
I  wauf  bdiAve  to  as  to  make  yon  not  repent 
cacnt  to  me."  **  Now,**  said  hp,  •«  do 
mnt  my  liorae,  aod  ride  off  on  him,  and 
ΐ  will  be  with  yoa  pictently."    Thui  they 


the  Cadwiaiiaj  Rathonicea  gained 
Ite  vietoijr.  He  likewiae  pvt  their  chariot• 
■tiijielly  to  the  trial  of  their  ipeed;  and  to  the 
fictofe  be  gmre  nam,  that  they  might  lacrifice 
mA  fimat,  end  he  gmre  them  cupa.  He  himaelf 
took  the  OB  that  waa  hta  priae,  but  hia  share  of 
Ae  cape  he  gave  to  Pheiaidae,  becaoie  he 
Iheqiht  that  he  had  directed  the  proceaiioe 
ham  the  palaee  in  a  ireiy  handsome  manner. 

Th&i  aMthod  of  procession,  tiien  settled  by 
Cjfwva,  ccMtinnea  still  in  use  with  the  king  to 
tfcia  dqfp  ewepting  only  that  the  victims  make 
■epeitof  it  when  he  doea  not  sacrifice.  When 
dl  wee  et  aa  end  they  letumed  again  to  tiie 
city»  and  they  that  had  hooses  given  them 
ijuartfffri  in  their  houses,  and  they  that  had 
30^  in  tbeirnnka 

Bet  Phcianlas,  inviting  the  Sadan  that 
ftasoU  <l  him  with  the  horse,  gave  him  an 
eefiartainmcnt ;  he  furnished  him  with  all 
ether  cbinga  in  abundance.  And  after  they 
kad  supped,  he  filled  him  the  cups  that  he  had 
received  from  Cyrus,  drank  to  him,  and  made 
Um  a  present  of  them.  But  the  Sacian  ob- 
serving s  graat  many  fine  carpets  and  coverlets, 
a  great  deal  of  fine  furniture,  and  abundance  of 

*'  Tell  roe,**  said  he,  "  Pheraulas, 
you  one  of  the  rich  when  you  were  at 
home  ?**  **  How  rich  do  you  mean  ?**  said 
Pheraulaa ;  **  I  was  one  of  those  that  lived 
directly  by  the  work  of  their  own  hands ;  for 
my  father,  maintaining  himself  very  poorly  by 
his  own  labour,  bred  me  up  under  the  disci- 
pline of  the  boys  ;  but  when  I  became  a  youth, 
not  being  able  to  maintain  me  idle,  he  took  me 
into  the  country  and  ordered  me  to  work. 
Here  did  I  maintain  him  whilst  he  lived,  dig- 
ging and  planting  with  my  own  hands  a  little 
piece  of  land,  that  was  not  ungrateful,  but  the 
jnstest  in  the  world;  for  the  seed  that  it 
received  it  returned  me  justly  and  handsomely 
i^n,  with  an  overplus  that  indeed  was  not 
very  abundant;  but  sometimes,  out  of  its 
generosity,  returned  me  double  of  what  it 
leeeived.  Thus  then  I  lived  at  home :  but 
now  all  these  things  that  you  see  Cyrus  has 
given  me•**     Then   the  Sacian  said :    *<  Oh  ! 


happy  are  you  in  other  respects  aa  well  as 
in  this;  that,  from  being  poor  before^  you 
are  now  become  rich !  For  I  am  of  qpinion 
that  you  grow  rich  with  the  more  pleasure  as 
yon  come  to  be  possessed  of  riches,  after  having 
thirsted  for  them  before.**  Phemulas  then 
said;  ^  And  do  yon  think,  Sacian,  that  I  live 
with  the  more  pleasure  the  more  I  possess  ? 
Do  you  not  know,"  said  he,  •*  that  I  neither 
eat,  nor  drink,  nor  aleep  with  one  jot  more 
pleasure  now  than  when  I  was  poor?  But, 
by  all  this  abundance,  thus  much  I  gain  :  that 
I  am  to  guard  more,  to  distribute  more  to 
others,  and  to  have  the  trouble  of  taking  care 
of  more :  for  a  great  many  domestics  now  de- 
mand their  food  of  me,  their  drink,  and  their 
clothes ;  some  are  in  want  of  physidana ;  one 
comes  and  brings  me  sheep,  that  have  been  torn 
to  pieces  by  wolves,  or  oxen  killed  by  falling 
from  a  precipice,  or  tells  me  of  a  distemper  got 
amoi^  the  cattle ;  so  that  I  think,'*  said  Phe- 
raulat,  **  by  possessing  abundance,  I  have  now 
more  afflictions  than  I  had  before  by  having 
but  little."  «<  But,  by  Jove  !**  said  the  Sacian, 
**  when  all  is  well,  and  you  are  able  to  cast  yoiir 
eyes  around  on  numerous  possessions,  you  are 
certainly  much  better  incased  than  I  am.** 
Pheraulas  then  said:  «  Sacian,  it  is  not  so  plea- 
sant to  pdMess  riches  as  it  is  afllicting  to  lose 
them  ;  and  you  will  find  that  what  I  say  is  true ; 
for  there  are  none  of  those  that  possess  riches 
that  are  forced  from  the  enjoyment  of  rest  by 
the  pleasure  which  they  afford;  but  of  those 
that  lose  them,  you  will  see  none  that  are  able 
to  sleep  because  of  the  concern  it  gives  them.** 
**  By  Jove!"  said  the  Sacian,  "nor  will  yoa 
see  any  of  those  fall  asleep  that  at  first  obtain 
them,  because  of  the  pleasure  it  gives  them." 
"  You  say  true,*'  said  he ;  "  for  if  the  possess- 
ing them  was  as  pleasant  as  the  obtaining  them 
the  rich  would  very  much  exceed  the  poor  in 
happiness.  But  then,  Sacian,"  said  he,  *'  he 
that  possesses  abundance  must,  of  necessity» 
expend  abundance,  both  on  the  gods,  on  his 
friends,  and  on  strangers.  Whoever  therefore 
is  (greatly  pleased  with  the  possession  of  riches 
be  assured  will  be  greatly  afflicted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  them.'*  **  By  Jove  !'*  said  the  Sadan, 
**  I  am  not  one  of  those  •,  but  I  take  it  to  be  a 
happiness  for  a  man  to  have  abundance,  and  to 
expend  abundance.**  "  Why  then,**  said  Phe- 
raulas, "  in  the  name  of  aU  the  gods,  arc  not  you 
this  instant  that  happy  man,  to  make  me  so  at 
the  same  time  ?  for  do  you  take  possession  of 
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•II  these  thingi»  and  use  them  as  you  please ; 
maintain  me  only  as  a  stranger ;  or  yet  more 
sparingly  than  a  stranger ;  for  it  shall  be  enough 
for  me  to  share  with  you  in  what  you  have." 
**  You  jest,*'  said  the  Sacian.  Pheraulas  then 
asserted  with  an  oath  that  be  spoke  in  earnest 
"  And  I  will  gain  you,  Sacian,  something  far- 
ther from  Cyrus ;  and  that  is,  that  you  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  attend  at  his  doors,  nor  to 
engage  in  military  service  ?  but  you  shall  stay 
at  home,  abounding  in  riches.  And  those  other 
affidrs  I  will  perform  for  you  and  for  myself; 
and,  if  I  get  any  thing  valuable  by  my  attend- 
ance on  Cjrrus,  or  by  any  military  expedition, 
I  will  bring  it  to  you  that  you  may  still  have 
the  command  of  more ;  do  you/*  said  he,  *'  but 
free  me  from  this  care ;  for  if  I  can  be  at  lei- 
sure from  these  afiairs,  I  think  that  you  will 
be  of  very  great  use  both  to  me,  and  to  Cyrus.** 
Having  thus  discoursed  they  settled  these 
afikirs  and  put  them  in  practice.  The  one 
thought  himself  made  a  happy  man,  by  having 
the  command  of  great  riches,  and  the  other 
reckoned  himself  the  most  fortunate  man  in 
the  world,  in  having  a  steward,  who  afforded 
him  leisure  to  do  what  was  agreeable  to  him. 
Pheraulas  was  in  his  temper  extremely  kind 
and  friendly  to  his  acquaintance ;  and  no  care 
or  culture  bestowed  on  any  thing  appeared  so 
pleasing  to  him,  or  so  profitable,  as  that  be- 
stowed on  men ;  for  man,  he  thought,  was,  of 
all  other  creatures,  the  best  and  the  most  grate- 
Ad  :  because  he  observed  of  men,  that  when 
they  were  commended  by  any  one,  they  were 
zealous  in  their  returns  of  praise ;  that  they 
used  their  endeavours  to  do  kindnesses  to  those 
that  had  done  kindnesses  to  them ;  that  they 
were  kindly  affected  to  those  whom  they  knew 
to  be  kindly  affected  to  them  ;  and  those  who 
they  knew  had  a  love  for  them,  they  could  not 
possibly  hate  ;  and  that,  of  all  other  creatures, 
they  were  the  most  inclined  to  make  their  pa- 
rents all  returns  of  respect  and  service,  both 
while  living  and  when  dead.  And  all  other 
animals  he  reckoned  more  ungrateful  and  more 
ill-natured  than  man.  This  Pheraulas  was 
much  delighted,  that,  by  being  freed  from  the 
care  of  other  possessions,  he  should  be  at  leisure 
to  mind  his  friends.  And  the  Sacian  was  de- 
lighted, because  he  was  to  have  the  possession 
of  abundance,  and  was  to  spend  abundance. 
The  Sacian  loved  Pheraulas,  because  he  was 
always  bringing  him  something ;  and  Pheraulas 
loved  the  Sacian,  because  he  was  willing  to 


take  all ;  and  though  he  chaxged  himself  with 
the  care  of  still  more  and  more,  yet  he  gave 
him  no  more  trouble.  Thus  did  these  men 
live. 

I  v.  Cyrus  having  sacrificed,  and  making  an 
entertainment  with  the  prize  of  his  victory,  in- 
vited those  of  his  friends  that  appeared  the 
most  desirous  to  increase  his  power,  and 
that  paid  him  honour  in  the  most  affectiofiate 
manner :  and  with  them  he  invited  Artabazus 
the  Mede,  Tigranes  the  Armenian,  the  Hyr- 1 
canian  commander  of  horse,  and  Gobryaa. 
Gadatas  was  the  commander  of  his  eunuchs ; 
and  all  the  management  within  doors  was  set- 
tled as  he  thought  fit  to  regulate  it.  When 
there  were  any  that  supped  with  him,  Gradataa 
did  not  sit  down,  but  minded  the  business; 
but  when  there  was  no  company,  he  then 
supped  with  him ;  for  he  was  pleased  with  his 
conversation  ;  and,  in  return,  he  was  presented 
with  many  great  and  noble  things,  both  by 
Cyrus  himself,  and  by  many  others  on  Cyrus* 
account. 

As  the  persons  who  were  invited  to  supper 
came;  he  did  not  place  every  one  as  it  happened 
by  chance  to  fall  out ;  but  the  man  that  he 
most  esteemed  he  placed  on  his  left  hand,  as  if 
this  side  were  more  exposed  to  dangerous 
designs  than  the  right.  The  next  in  his 
esteem  he  placed  on  his  right  hand ;  the  third 
again  on  his  left,  and  the  fourth  on  his  right ; 
and  if  there  were  more,  he  went  on  with  them 
in  the  same  manner.  He  thought  it  of  service 
to  make  it  evident  how  far  he  esteemed  every 
one;  because  where  men  think  that  he  who 
excels  others  is  not  to  have  his  praises  pub- 
lished, nor  to  receive  his  rewards,  there  it  is 
plain  they  have  no  emulation  to  each  other; 
but  where  he  that  excels  has  the  advantage, 
there  they  appear  to  struggle  with  the  utmost 
zeal.  Thus  Cyrus  made  those  known  that 
were  chief  in  his  esteem ;  beginning  first  with 
their  place,  as  they  sat,  and  as  they  stood  by 
him.  Yet  this  privilege  of  place,  in  sitting, 
he  did  not  make  perpetual,  but  made  it  a  rule, 
that  a  man  might  advance,  by  noble  actions,  to 
the  more  honourable  seat;  and  if  he  grew 
negligent  and  remiss,  might  sink  down  to  the 
less  honourable.  And  if  he  that  was  possessed 
of  the  principal  seat  did  not  appear  to  have  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  valuable  things 
at  bis  hands,  he  was  ashamed.  And  these 
things  that  were  practised  in  the  time  of  Cyrus 
I  perceive  continue  still  tlius  to  this  day. 
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Wlwfi  tbej  luul  sapped,  it  did  not  appear  at 
liB  wonderful  to  Gdvyas  that  a  roan  who  had 
the  oommuid  of  many  should  have  every 
thing  in  great  abundance;  but  that  Cyrus, 
who  bad  performed  such  great  things,  if  he 
thaqght  that  he  had  got  any  thing  that  was 
ddieate,  aliould  never  spend  it  himself  alone, 
bet  give  himself  trouble  in  desiring  his  friends 
Uat  were  present  to  share  it ;  this  he  thought 
vonderfal,  and  firequently  he  saw  him  send  to 
same  οί  his  absent  friends  things  that  he  hap. 
pned  to  be  pleased  with  himself.  So  that 
whea  they  bad  supped,  and  Cyrus,  by  presents 
to  several,  had  deared  his  table  of  all  that 
plenty  that  was  on  it,  then  Gobryas  said :  **  Be- 
fore, Cjrrua,  I  thought  that  you  most  excelled 
the  rest  of  men  in  being  the  most  able  in  the 
eommand  of  an  army ;  but  now,  I  swear  by 
the  gods,  chat  you  excel  more  in  benignity  and 
knre  to  mankind,  than  in  military  conduct  !'* 
"  And,  by  Jove  !*•  said  Cyrus,  "  it  is  much 
^■lore  agreeable  to  show  acts  of  love  to  men 
than  ac;tB  of  skill  in  the  conduct  of  an  army.*' 
**  How  so?**  said  Gobryas.  «  Bediuse  these/' 
said  be,  **  must  be  shown  by  doing  mischief  to 
BMn,  and  those  by  doing  them  good." 

After  this,  when  they  had  drunk  a  little, 
Hystaspes  put  this  question  to  Cyrus :  "  Would 
xxm  be  offended,  Cyrus,**  said  he,  "  if  I  shuuld 
tsk  you  something  that  I  am  desirous  to  know 
from  you  ?•*  **  By  the  gods !"  said  be,  "  quite 
the  contrary ;  I  should  be  offended  if  I  per- 
ceived that  you  retained  what  you  had  a  mind 
to  ask  oie.*'  **  Tell  me  then/'  said  be,  **  when 
you  have  called  me,  did  I  ever  refuse  to  come  ?" 
"Pray,  be  quiet,*'  said  Cyrus.  **  Or  did  I  ever 
obey  your  summons  slowly  ?"  "  No,  nor  this 
neither. "  ••  Have  I  ever  neglected  to  do  what 
)-ou  have  ordered  me  ?"  "  I  do  not  lay  it  to 
your  charge,"  said  he.  **  And  in  what  I  have 
done,  can  you  accuse  me  of  not  having  done  it 
with  alacrity  and  plea.sure?"  **  This,'*  said 
Cyrus,  "  the  least  of  alL"  "  In  the  name  of 
all  the  gods,  then,  C>'rus  !"  said  he,  **  by  what 
means  is  it  that  Chrysantas  has  prevailed  on 
you  so  as  to  be  placed  before  me  in  the  more 
honourable  seat?"  <*  Shall  I  tell  you?"  said 
Cyrus.  "  By  all  means,"  said  he.  "  And  will 
you  not  be  offended  with  me  when  you  hear 
the  truth  ?**  *<  No,  I  shall  be  pleased,"  said 
be,  "  if  I  iind  that  1  am  not  wronged." 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  Chrj'santas  here,  in  the 
first  place,  never  waited  my  call,  but  lM.'fore  be 
was  called,  was  ready  at  hand  for  our  service ; 


and  then,  not  only  what  he  was  ordered,  but 
whatever  he  himself  thought  be^t  for  us  to  be 
done,  that  he  did.  When  it  was  necessary  to 
say  any  thing  to  our  allies,  he  advised  me  what 
he  thought  was  becoming  and  proper  for  me 
to  say ;  and  what  he  perceived  I  was  desirous 
that  our  allies  should  know,  but  was  ashamed 
to  say  of  myself,  this  he  spoke  as  if  he 
were  declaring  his  own  opinion.  So  that, 
in  these  matters,  what  hinders  him  from 
being  reckoned  of  more  use  to  me  even 
than  myself?  As  to  himself,  he  always  says 
that  the  things  that  he  has  are  sufficient  for 
him :  but  it  appears  evidently  that  he  is  always 
looking  out  for  what  it  may  be  of  service  for 
me  to  have:  and  with  the  advantages  that 
befall  me  he  is  more  delighted  and  pleased 
than  myself.**  To  this  Hystaspes  said  :  **  By 
Here,  Cyrus,  I  am  pleased  that  I  Iiave  asked 
you  these  things !"  "  And  why  ?'*  said  he. 
**  Because  J  will  endeavour  too  to  practise 
them.  One  thing  only  there  is,"  said  he,  **  that 
I  do  not  know ;  and  that  is,  how  to  make  it 
evident  that  I  rejoice  at  your  advantages, 
whether  I  must  clap  my  hands,  or  laugh,  or 
what  I  must  do?"  Artabazus  to  this  said: 
**  You  must  dance  the  Persian  dance."  And 
at  this  they  laughed. 

As  the  entertainment  went  on  Cyrus  put 
this  question  to  Gobryas  :  **  Tell  me,"  said  he, 
"  Gobryas,  do  you  think  that  you  bhould  give 
your  daughter  to  one  of  these  that  are  here 
with  more  satisfaction  now  than  when  at  first 
you  became  acquainted  with  us  ?"  **  And  must 
I  tell  the  truth  then  ?"  said  Gobryas.  "  Yes, 
by  Jove  !"  said  Cyrus,  "  since  no  question  re- 
quires falsehood  in  answer  to  it."  **  Be  as- 
sured then,"  said  he,  "  that  I  should  do  it  with 
much  more  satisfaction  now."  "  And  can  you 
give,"  said  Cynis,  "  a  reason  why  ?"  "  I  can.'* 
"  Give  it  me  then."  "  Because,  at  that  time, 
I  saw  these  men  bear  toils  and  dangers  with 
alacrity ;  but  now  I  see  them  bear  prosperity 
with  discretion  and  good  temper.  And  to  me, 
(yyrus,  it  appears  more  difficult  to  find  a  man 
that  bears  prosperity  weU,  than  one  that  bears 
adversity  well ;  for  prosperity  inspires  most 
men  witl^  pride  and  insolence,  but  adversity, 
gives  discretion  and  modesty  of  temper  to  all." 
Then  Cyrus  said :  "  Do  you  hear,  Hystaspes, 
this  saying  of  Gobryas  ?"  **  Yes,  by  Jove  !" 
said  he,  "I  do ;  and  if  he  pronounce  many 
such,  he  shall  much  sooner  have  me  for  a  suitor 
to  his  daughter,  than  if  he  showed  me  abun- 
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dance  of  cups  of  great  value/*  "  Truly,-  said 
Gobryas,  *<  I  have  a  great  many  such  written 
down ;  and  I  will  not  grudge  them  to  you,  if 
you  have  my  daughter  for  a  wife :  but  my 
cups,"  said  be,  ''since  you  seem  to  dislike 
them,  I  do  not  know  but  I  will  give  to  Chry- 
santas  here,  especially  since  he  has  run  away 
with  your  seat.'* 

««  Well.'*  said   Cyrus,   "  if  you,   Hystaspes, 
and  the  rest  that  are  here  present  will  acquaint 
me  when  any  of  you  are  endeavouring  after  a 
wife,  you  will  then  know  how  good  an  assis- 
tant I  shall  be  to  you.**     Gobryas  then  said : 
«  But  if  one  has  a  mind  to  dispose  of  a  daugh- 
ter,  who  must  one  tell  it  to?"   «  This,"  said 
Cyrus,  **  must  be  told  to  me  too ;  for  I  am  a 
notable  man  in  this  art"    «*  What  art?"  said 
Chrysantas.     "  Why,  in  knowing  what  match 
will  best  suit  each  particular  man."     Then 
Chr}*santas  said  :  <*  In  the  name  of  all  the  gods, 
then,  tell  me  what  wife  you  think  will  best 
suit  me !"    "  First,"  said  he,  «*  she  must  be 
little,  for  you  are  little  yourself ;  and  if  you 
marry  a  tall  wife,  and  would  kiss  her  as  she 
stands,   you  must  leap  up  like  a  little  dog." 
«*  You  are  much  in  the  right,"  said  he,  "  to 
provide  against  this,  for  I  am  by  no  means  a 
good  caperer."    "And  then,"  said  he,  "she 
must  have  a  nose  that  sinks  in  the  middle." 
"  And  what  is  this  for  ?"  "  Because,"  said  he, 
**  you  have  a  crooked  nose,  and  a  rising  hook 
would  best  suit  a  sinking  in."    "  Do  you  say 
then  that  a  fasting  wife  would  best  suit  one 
that  had   feasted   plentifully  as  I  have  done 
now  ?"  "  Yes,  by  Jove  !"  said  Cyrus  "for  the 
bellies  of  those  that  are  full  rise,  and  the  bel- 
lies of  those  that  are  fasting  sink  in.**  **  But, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  !"  said  Chrysantas, 
"  can  you  tell  what  wife  will  be  best  for  a  frigid 
king  ?"  Here  Cyrus  fell  a-laughing,  and  so  did 
the  others.     And  as  they  were  laughing  Hys- 
taspes said  :  "  In  the  whole  compass  of  your 
royal  dignity,  Cyrus,  I  envy  you  the  most  for 
this."      "For   what?"  said   Cyrus.      "Why, 
that,  as  frigid  as  you  are,  you  can  make  people 
laugh."     "  And  would  not  you  give  a  great 
deal,"  said  Cyrus,  "  then,  that  these  things  had 
been  said  by  you,  and  that  she,  that  you  desire 
should  think  well  of  you,  should  be  informed 
that  you  are  a  polite  agreeable  man?"    Thus 
they  jested  one  with  another. 

After  this  he  produced  a  woman's  attire  for 
Tigrane&,  and  bade  him  give  it  his  wife,  be- 
cause she  bravely  attended  her  husband  in  the 


service.     To  Artabazus  he  gave  a  golden  cup ;     i 
to  the  Hyrcanian,  a  horse.     And  many  other     « 
noble  presents  he  made.      "But,   Gobryas,"      ι 
said  he,  "  I  will  give  you  a  husband  for  your      » 
daughter."    "  And  shall  not  I,"  said  Hyetaa-      ι 
pes,  "  be  the  man  that  you  will  give,  that  I      ι 
may  get  those  writings  ?"     "  Have  you  sub-     r 
stance  enough,*•  said  Cyrus,  "to  deserve  the      ι 
giri  ?"  "  Yes,  by  Jove !  I  have  much  more  than    *  i 
enough."    "And  where,"  said   he,  «ii  thie      i 
substance  of  yours  ?"  "  Here."  said  he, "  where 
you,  my  friend,  sit"    "  That  is  enough  for 
me,"  said  Gobryas  ;  and  holding  out  his  right 
hand—"  Give  him  me,  Cyrus,"  said  he,  "  for 
I  accept  him."     Then  Cyrus,  taking  Hystaa- 
pes'  right  hand,  presented  it  to  Gobryas  and 
he  received  it     After  this  he  made  a  great 
many  noble  presents  to   Hystaspes,  that  he 
might  send  them  to  tho  maid;    and  pulling 
Chrysantas  to  him,  he  kissed  him.     On  this 
Artabazus  said ;  "  By  Jove !  Cyrus,  you  have 
not  given  me  my  cup  of  the  same  gold  with 
this  present  that  you  have  made  Chrysantas.** 
"  But  I  will  give  you  the  same,"  said  he.     He 
asked  him— "When?"    ««  Thirty  years  hence," 
said  he•    "  Well,  prepare  jrourself  for  me,"  said 
he,  "  as  one  that  intends  to  wait,  and  not  to 
die  before  the  time."    Thus  then  ended  this 
conversation  :  and  when  they  rose,  Cyrus  rose 
with  them,  and  conducted  them  to  his  doors. 

The  next  day  all  those  of  his  allies  that  had 
voluntarily  attended  him  he  dismissed  to  their 
homes,  excepting  such  as  chose  to  live  near 
him.  To  these  he  gave  lands  and  housea, 
which  the  descendants  of  those  who  then 
staid  possess  still  to  this  day :  and  they  were, 
for  the  most  part.  Medes  and  Hyrcanians.  To 
those  that  went  off  he  gave  many  presents,  and 
dismissed  them,  both  commanders  and  soldiers, 
without  leaving  them  the  least  cause  to  com- 
plain. After  this  he  divided  the  treasure  that 
he  gained  at  Sardis  among  the  soldiers  that 
were  about  him.  And  to  the  commanders  of 
ten  thousand,  and  to  the  officers  that  were  about 
him,  he  gave  the  choice  things,  according  to 
the  merit  of  every  one.  The  rest  he  par- 
celled out,  and  giving  a  share  to  each  of  the 
commanders  of  ten  thousand,  he  left  it  to  them 
to  distribute  it  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
distributed  to  them.  And  these  other  tre». 
sures  each  commander  distributed  to  the  com- 
manders under  him,  giving  judgment  on  the 
merit  of  every  one.  And  the  commanders  of 
six,  giving  judgment  on  the  private  men  that 
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dfatsOmted  tb•  iMt  rcoudn- 
mnmtBf  to  umm,  wBoar^ng  to 

Ifcity  b^  nerivfd  wliiit  wm  tbra 

of  Acm  ipokeof  Cfim  in 

Bmlf  be  mart  hnre  «bim- 

fe•  gifw  Μ  madi  to  eferjr  one  of 

of  AobmM:  «Whttli  Uw 

fee  hM?    Cjm•  it  not  of  a 

to  «IbA  whoDj  the  ΚοφΙιΐί  αρ  of  tree- 

h&  ie  tooie  pleenJ  with  bestowiiig 

k•"    Qyra%  pereehdog  these 

the  Ojiimoii•  thet  men  had  of 

y•  firfandi  and  all  the  other 

together»  end  ipoke  to  thia 

«•  My  friendly  I  heve  wen  men  that 

WSm^  to  be  tboqgfat  poeeemed  of  more 

liagr  «eally  bad,  end  who  thooght  bj  that 

the  mora  geneioaa  end  noble. 

in  my  ορπικ»,  ere  drewn  into 

of  what  they  intend ;  for  he 

to  beie  ebundanee»  and  does  not 

to  do  Oet  ferviee  to  his  friends  that  is 

to  hm  enbeteneet  guni^  in  mj  opinion, 

of  being  mean  and  sordid.  There 

aid  he^  ■*  on  the  other  side,  who 

theft  whet  iAj  haTe  mi^  be  conoealed. 

Ifaee•  too^  in  my  qpinion,  eve  ftolty  to 

fiiende :  fior  frecinently  friends  that  are 

«void  tdling  it  to  their  companions, 

they  are  ignorant  of  what  they  have, 

10  ere  deceived.     But  the  plainest,  siro- 

pert»  in  my  opinion,  i•  to  make  the  whole 

sHoigth  of  one's  fortune  appear,  and  with  it 

Id  try  to  get  the  better  of  others  in  generosity. 

I  intend•  therefore,**  said  he,  '<to  show  you 

eieij  thing  that  is  possible  for  you  to  see  of 

whet  I  here  ;  and,  of  what  you  cannot  see,  to 

giie  you  an  account. "    Having  said  this  he 

showed  them  shundance  of  rich  and  valuable 

Ihinge ;  end  those  that  lay  so  ss  not  easily  to 

he  eeen  he  gave  them  an  account  of;  and,  in 

eowclpeion,  said  thus :  **  All  these  things,  my 

friends^**  said  he,  "you  ought  to  reckon  not 

mine  than  yours;  for  I  have  collected 

in  together,  not  that  I  may  spend  tbem 

osynelf^  nor  that  I  may  myself  wear  them  out, 

§or  I  aboold  not  be  id>le  to  do  it ;  but  that  I 

■My  alwrays  have  wherewithal  to  present  any 

of  Jon»  on  your  performance  of  any  thing  great 

amd  noble  i  and  that  in  case  any  of  you  think 

jon  are  in  want  of  any  thing,  you  may  come  to 

flse  end  take  what  you  happen  to  be  in  want 

of."    Thns  were  these  things  said. 


y.  But  when  he  thought  thet  eftdra  were 
now  eo  well  settled  in  Babylon  thet  he  nd^^t 
venture  to  travel  abroad,  be  himself  prepared 
lor  a  journey  into  Persk,  and  gave  out  ordera 
on  it  to  others.  And  when  he  judged  that  he 
wee  suiRdantly  provided  with  the  things  he 
thought  he  should  want,  he  deperted.  Now, 
we  will  give  an  account  how  so  great  an  equi- 
psge  was,  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  set  ont, 
and  then  again  put  up  together,  in  the  same 
menner,  and  disposed  into  the  plsoe  where  it 
ought  to  be ;  for,  wherever  the  king  encamps, 
tb^  that  are  about  his  person  attend  the  ser- 
vice with  tents,  both  winter  and  summer. 

Cyrus  then  immediately  thought  fit  to  place 
his  own  tent  fronting  to  the  east :  then  he  first 
directed  at  what  distance  from  the  royal  tent 
the  guards  should  pitch  theirs:  he  then  ap- 
pointed the  bskers,  and  those  that  were  con- 
cerned in  making  the  bread,  their  station  on 
the  right;  the  cooks  theirs  on  the  left.  To 
the  horses  be  appointed  their  station  on  the 
right;  and  to  the  other  beasts  of  burden, 
theirs  on  the  left.  And  all  the  rest  was 
so  disposed,  that  every  one  knew  his  own 
station,  both  as  to  measure  and  place.  When 
they  are  to  put  all  up,  every  one  packs 
up  such  baggage  as  it  was  appointed  him  to 
use,  and  there  are  others  that  place  it  on  the 
beasts  of  burden ;  so  that  all  the  Inggage  car- 
riers come  up  at  the  same  time  to  the  things 
that  are  severally  appointed  them  to  carry ;  and 
they  all,  at  the  same  time,  place  them  on  the 
beasts  that  severally  belong  to  them  ;  so  that 
the  same  time  that  suffices  for  the  strikiiig  of 
one  tent  suffices  for  all.  The  case  is  the  same 
in  the  displaying  and  setting  out  of  alL  And 
with  respect  to  the  doing  all  things  that  are 
necessary  in  proper  time,  every  one  is,  in  tlie 
same  manner,  appointed  what  he  is  to  do ;  and 
by  this  means  the  same  time  suffices  for  the 
doing  things  in  one  part  and  in  alL  And  i.r 
the  servants  that  despatched  all  the  neceysary 
business  had  all  severally  their  proper  stations, 
so  they  that  bore  arms  had  their  stations  in 
their  encampment  suitable  to  the  sort  of  arms 
they  severally  had :  they  knew  what  their  sta- 
tion was,  and  all  disposed  themselves  in  it 
without  any  hesitation ;  for  Cyrus  thought  the 
proper  placing  of  things  a  noble  rule  in  a 
house;  because,  if  one  happen  to  want  any 
thing,  it  is  known  whither  one  must  go  to 
take  it.  But  the  proper  placing  of  the  several 
different  sorts  of  military  men  he  reckoned  e 
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much  noblei  tiling;  as  the  occasions  of  put- 
ting all  to  tbeir  use,  in  the  afikirs  of  war,  are 
more  sudden,  and  the  fiiults  arising  from  those 
that  are  dilatory  in  them  are  of  worse  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  most  valuable  advantages  in 
war,  he  observed,  arose  from  having  all  things 
ready  for  the  occasion.  On  these  accounts 
therefore  be  took  the  greatest  care  of  this  pro- 
priety of  place. 

First,  then,  he  placed  himself  in  the  midst 
of  the  camp,  as  being  the  strongest  and  secur- 
est  station.  Then  those  whom  he  chiefly  con- 
fided  in  he  had,  according  to  custom,  about 
himself.  Next  to  these,  in  a  circle  round,  he 
had  the  horsemen  and  charioteers ;  for  he  was 
of  opinion  that  a  secure  station  was  necessary 
for  these  people,  because  they  encamp  with- 
out having  at  hand  any  of  those  arms  that  they 
engage  with,  and  require  a  considerable  time 
to  arm  themselves,  if  they  are  to  advance  so 
as  to  do  any  service.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  himself,  and  of  the  horsemen,  was  the  sta- 
tion of  the  shield^men.  The  station  of  the 
archers  was  before  and  behind  himself  and 
the  horsemen.  The  heavy-armed  men,  and 
such  as  had  large  shields,  he  had  in  a  circle 
round  all,  as  a  rampart,  that  in  case  there 
was  any  occasion  for  the  horsemen  to  make 
ready,  they  that  were  the  fittest  to  make  a 
stand  being  placed  before  them  might  give 
them  time  to  arm  securely.  And  as  the  heavy- 
armed  men  slept  there,  in  order  round  him,  so 
did  the  shield-men  and  archers.  So  that  even 
in  the  night-time,  if  the  occasion  required,  as 
heavy-armed  men  were  ready  prepared  to  come 
to  blows  with  such  as  came  up  close  with  them, 
so  the  archers  and  javelin-men,  if  any  people 
approached  them,  were  ready  to  discharge  their 
javelins  and  arrows  over  the  heads  of  the  heavy- 
armed.  And  all  the  commanders  had  ensigns 
on  their  tents.  And  as  in  cities  discreet  and 
good  servants  know  the  habitations  of  most 
people,  but  chiefly  of  those  that  it  is  proper 
for  them  to  know,  so  did  the  servants  of  Cyrus 
know  the  stations  that  the  chief  leaders  had  in 
the  encampments,  and  knew  the  ensigns  that 
belonged  to  each  of  them;  so  that  whatever 
Cyrus  might  want,  they  were  not  to  seek  for 
them,  but  ran  the  shortest  way  directly  to  each 
of  them.  And  by  means  of  the  several  sets 
of  people  being  distinct,  it  was  much  the  more 
readily  observed  when  any  one  was  disorderly, 
and  when  any  one  did  not  perform  what  he  was 
commanded.    And  things   standing  thus,  he 


was  of  opinion,  that  if  any  body  attacked  him. 
either  by  night  or  day,  such  aggressor  would 
fall  into  his  camp,  as  into  an  ambuscade. 

And  he  did  not  only  think  it  a  part  of  the 
tactic  art  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  dotw  up  a 
phalanx  easily  and  cleverly,  or  to  increase  it  in 
depth,  or  to  form  a  phalanx  on  the  wing,  or  on 
the  enemjr's  appearing  to  the  right,  the  left,  or 
the  rear,  to  wheel  properly,  but  to  separate 
men  when  it  was  proper,  he  took  to  be  a  part 
of  this  art :  to  post  each  part  where  they  might 
be  most  serviceable,  and  to  make  despatch 
where  it  might  be  fit  to  prevent  the  enemy. 
^^Λ11  these  things,  and  such  like,  he  took  to  be 
the  business  of  a  man  skilled  in  tactics.  He 
took  care  of  all  these  things  alike  ;  and  in  his 
marches  he  moved  always  in  a  disposition  suit- 
able to  what  occurred :  but  in  his  encampments 
he  placed  his  people,  for  the  most  part,  as  has 
been  said. 

When,  in  the  course  of  their  march,  they 
arrived  in  the  Median  territory,  Cyrus  turned 
off  to  visit  Cyaxares ;  and  after  they  had  em- 
braced each  other,  Cyrus  first  told  Cyaxares 
that  there  were  domestics  and  palaces  set  apart 
for  him  in  Babylon,  that  when  he  came  thither 
he  might  have  what  was  his  own  to  come  to. 
And  he  then  made  him  a  great  many  other 
noble  presents.  Cyaxares  received  them,  and 
sent  his  daughter  to  him  with  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  with  bracelets,  with  a  collar  and  Median 
robe,  that  was  as  fine  as  was  possible ;  and  the 
maid  put  the  crown  on  Cyrus*  head.  Cyax- 
ares  then  said :  "  I  give  you  the  maid  too, 
Cyrus,  for  your  wife.  She  is  my  own  daugh• 
ter.  Your  father  married  my  father's  daugfa.. 
ter,  and  from  her  you  are  descended.  This  is 
she  that,  when  you  were  a  boy  and  amongst  ua^ 
you  used  to  fondle ;  and  when  any  one  asked 
her,  <*  Who  she  would  marry  ?**  she  said, 
**  Cyrus.**  And  with  her  I  give  all  Media  aa 
her  dowry,  for  I  have  no  legitimate  male  issue.** 
Thus  he  spoke,  and  Cyrus  replied:  «  Ο  Cy- 
axares !  I  applaud  the  race,  the  maid,  and  the 
presents  that  attend  her:  and,  with  the  con- 
sent,**  said  he,  *'  of  my  father  and  mother,  I  am 
ready  to  agree  with  you.**  Thus  Cyrus  spoke ; 
but  yet  he  presented  the  maid  with  all  that  he 
thought  would  be  pleasing  to  Cyaxares;  and 
having  done  this  he  continued  his  march  to 
Persia. 

And  when,  in  the  course  of  his  march,  he 
arrived  at  the  borders  of  Persia,  there  he  left 
the  rest  of  the  army ;  but  he  himself,  together 
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■idi  Us  ffieodi,  procsecded  on  to  the  city,  cArry- 
mf  witb  him  such  numbers  of  victiins  as  were 
It  for  all  the  Persians  to  sacrifice  and 
He  brought  with  him  such  presents 
proper  for  his  father  and  mother  and 
Us  other  fnendff,  and  such  as  were  proper  for 
the  dden  and  magistrates,  and  for  all  the  alike- 
kowmied.     He  gave  likewise  to  all  the  Per- 
nasy  both  men  and  women,  such  presents  as 
the  lamg  still  makes  at  this  day,  when  he  comes 
into  Persia.     After  this  Cambyses  assembled 
ut  Persian  elders  and  magistrates  who  had 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  ai&irs :  he  sum- 
Booed  likewise  Cyrus,  and  spoke  to  this  efTect : 
"  Men  of  Persia,  and  yon,  Ο  Cyrus !  I  have 
justly  an  affection  for  you  both ;  for  over  you  I 
sm  kiagt  and  you,  Cyrus,  are  my  son.     It  is 
jnst  therefore  that  I  should  lay  before  you 
whatever  I  judge  to  be  of  advantage  to  you 
hoih.     With  respect  to  the  time  past,  you 
have  advanced  Cyrus  in  his  fortune  by  granting 
aa  armj,  and  by  constituting  him  the  com- 
■bimIii  of  it.     Cyrus,  in  the  conduct  of  his 
snsy,  haiSy  with  the  help  of  the  gods,  gained 
yoii,  Ο  Persians !  glory  amongst  all  men,  and 
koBoor  throughout  all  Asia.     Of  those  that 
Mrved  with  him  the  better  sort  he  has  enriched, 
sad  the  multitude  he  has  provided  with  their  pay 
ad  with  their  maintenance :  and,  byconstitut• 
'mg  a  Persian  cavalry,  he  has  given  the  Persians 
s  ihare  in  the  command  of  the  plains.     If  you 
eontinue  therefore  for  the  future  in  the  same 
aentiinents,  you  will  be  the  authors  of  many 
advantages  to  each  other.     But  if  either  you, 
Cyna»  elevated  with  your  present  happy  cir- 
coflMtances,  attempt  to  rule  the  Persians  as 
you  do  the  others,  with  regard  only  to  your  own 
interest ;  or  if  you,  citizens,  envying  him  his 
power,   endeavour  to  wrest  the  empire  from 
him,  be  assured  that  you  will  hinder  each  other 
from  obtaining  many  advantages.     Therefore, 
that  things  may  not  fall  out  thus,  but  rather 
happily  for  you,  my  opinion  is,*"  said  he,  **  that 
ve  make  a  sacrifice  in  common ;  and,  calling 
the  gods  to  witness,  stipulate  that  you,  Cyrus, 
in  caae  any  one  make  war  on  the  Persian  ter- 
ritory, or  attempt  to  destroy  the  Persian  laws, 
•H»ll  assist  in  their  defence  with  your  whole 
force :  and  that  you,  Persians,  in  case  any  one 
attempt  to  put  an  end  to  Cyrus*  empire,  or  to 
excite  any  of  his  subjects  to  revolt,  shall  yield 
snch  assistance  in  defence  of  yourselves  and  of 
Cyrus  as  he  shall  order.     'Wliilnt  I  live,  the 
royal  dignity  amongst  the    Persians  is  mine; 


when  I  am  dead,  it  then  plainly  belongs  to 
CyruH,  if  he  lives.  And  when  he  comes  into 
Per&ia,  it  may  be  perhaps  of  religious  concern 
to  you  that  he  should  make  these  sacrifices  for 
jrou  that  I  now  make :  but,  when  he  is  abroad, 
I  think  it  will  l>e  proper  that  that  person  of 
our  race  that  appears  to  you  to  be  the  most 
worthy  should  perform  the  sacred  rites.*" 

On  Cambyses'  saying  this,  Cyrus  and  the 
Persian  magistrates  joined  in  opinion  with  him. 
And  having  at  that  time  agreed  on  these  tilings, 
(calling  on  the  gods  as  witnesses,)  the  Persians 
and  the  king  continue  still  to  this  day  to  put 
them  in  practice  one  towards  another. 

When  these  things  were  performed  Cyrus 
went  aii'ay ;  and  when  he  came  into  Media,  in 
his  journey  back,  on  its  being  agreed  to  by  his 
father  and  mother,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Cyaxares,  who  at  this  day  has  still  the  fame  of 
having  been  extremely  beautiful.  There  arc 
some  authors  who  say  that  he  married  his 
mother's  sister;  but  she  must  have  been  a 
woman  in  years,  much  more  probably  than  one 
so  young.  When  he  had  married  her  he  pre- 
sently departed,  and  took  her  with  him. 

yi.  When  he  was  at  Bab)'lon  he  thought 
it  now  proper  for  him  to  constitute  governora, 
or  satraps,  over  the  conquered  nations.  But 
the  commanders  of  the  garrisons  in  castles,  and 
the  commanders  of  thousands  that  were  appoint- 
ed for  the  guard  of  the  country,  he  would  not 
allow  to  obey  the  orders  of  any  but  himself. 
He  used  this  foresight  on  consideration,  that 
if  any  of  the  satraps,  by  means  of  their  riches 
and  the  numbers  of  their  people,  should  grow 
insolent,  and  attempt  to  withdraw  their  obe- 
dience from  him,  they  might  immediately  meet 
with  opposers  on  the  place.  Desiring  there- 
fore to  bring  this  about,  he  determined  first  to 
call  together  all  the  proper  persons,  and  to 
declare  it  to  them,  that  they  who  went  on  these 
employments  might  know  on  what  footing  they 
went;  for  by  this  means  he  thought  they 
would  the  more  easily  bear  it.  But  if  any 
one  was  first  constituted  a  commander  and 
then  made  the  discovery,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  men  would  bear  this  with  difhrulty,  imag- 
ining that  it  was  done  out  of  distrust  of  them. 

So,  assembling  them  together,  he  spoke  to 
this  effect :  "  My  friends,  in  the  cities  that 
have  been  conquered,  there  are  garrisons  and 
commanders  over  them  that  1  left  there  at  the 
time*,  and  when  I  went  away  I  gave  them 
orders  not  to  take  on  themselves  any  other 
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Inisiness  than  to  preeerve  the  fortressee :  there- 
fore I  will  not  deprive  these  men  of  their 
]>ower  since  the^  have  discharged  themselves 
handsomely  in  the  guarding  of  what  they  had 
in  charge.  But  I  think  it  proper  for  me  to 
send  other  governors,  who  shall  take  on  them 
the  nile  of  the  inhahitants ;  and  who,  receiving 
the  revenues,  shall  give  the  garrisons  their  p^y, 
and  dischli^ge  whatever  else  is  necessary.  And 
to  those  of  you  here  that  I  shall  give  employ- 
ment, and  send  to  perform  any  business  in  the 
several  nations,  I  think  it  proper  to  distribute 
lands  and  houses  there,  that  the  tribute  may 
be  there  paid  them,  and  that  they  may  bring  it 
to  this  place,  and  when  they  go  thither,  that 
they  may  have  what  is  their  own  to  go  to." 
Thus  he  said.  And  to  many  of  his  frieiide  he 
gave  houses  and  dependents  throughout  all  the 
conquered  cities.  And  these  precints  remain 
still  at  this  day  in  the  possession  of  the  descen- 
dents  of  those  who  then  received  them,  some 
in  one  country  and  some  in  another,  and  they 
themselves  reside  with  the  king.  <'  And  we 
ought,"  said  he,  "  to  look  out  for  such  satraps  to 
go  into  these  precincts  as  will  remember  to  send 
hither  whatever  there  is  that  is  excellent  and 
valuable  in  every  country,  that  wc  who  are 
here  may  share  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  every 
part ;  for  if  any  misfortune  befall  them,  it  will 
lie  on  us  to  defend  them  from  it" 

Having  said  this,  he  ended  his  discourse. 
And  then  from  amongst  his  friends,  that  he  knew 
were  desirous  to  go  on  the  terms  expressed, 
choosing  out  such  as  he  thought  the  most  proper, 
he  sent  them  as  satraps.  To  Arabia  he  sent 
Megabyzus  ;  to  Cappadocia,  Artabatas  ;  to  the 
Greater  Phrygia,  Artacamas ;  to  Lydia  and 
Ionia,  Chrysantas ;  to  Caria,  Cadusius,  as  that 
people  themselves  had  desired  ;  to  Phrygia  on 
the  Hellespont  and  .£olia,  Pharnuchus.  To 
Cilicia,  to  Cyprus,  and  to  the  Paphlagonians, 
he  sent  no  Persian  satraps,  because  they  seem, 
ed  to  have  joined  of  their  own  accord  with  him 
in  bis  expedition  against  Babylon.  But  he 
appointed  these  likewise  a  tribute  that  they 
were  to  pay,  according  to  Cyrus'  establishment 
at  that  time ;  so  that  there  are  still  at  this  day 
garrisons  belonging  to  the  king  in  the  fortresses, 
and  commanders  of  thousands  Appointed  by  the 
king  to  conmiand  those  forces,  and  set  down 
in  a  list  belonging  to  the  king.   "  \ 

The  satraps  that  were  thus  sent  out  he  be- 
forehand directed  to  imitate,  as  near  as  was 
possible,    whatever  they  saw    him    practise. 


And  in  the  first  place,  that  each  satrap,  out  of  H 
such  of  the  Persians  and  of  the  confederate•-^ 
as  attended  him,  should  establish  a  number  of<l| 
horsemen  and  charioteers  ;   and  then  should-lH 
oblige  such  as  had  lands  and   paluces  to  pajf  \ 
their  attendance  at  his  doors,  and,  practising  li 
discreet  and  modest  manners,  to  yield  them-  ^ 
selves  to  the  service  of  the  satrap,  if  any  occft^-  \ 
sion   should  so   require ;   and  that  he  should  % 
discipline  at  his  doors  the  boys  that  these  men   ^ 
had,  as  was  practised  by  himself ;  and  that  the   \ 
satrap  should  take  those  that  attended  at  his    | 
doors  out  with  him  to  hunt,  and  exercise  him>    | 
self  and  those  about  him  in  military  affairs•    « 
**  And  the  man,**  said  he,  "  that,  in  proportion    ^ 
to  his  ability,  produces  the  most  chariots,  and    \ 
the  most  and  best  horsemen,  him  will  I  reward»     | 
as  an  excellent  fellow-soldier,  and  as  an  exceU     , 
lent  fellow-guardian  and  preserver  of  the  em- 
pire to  the  Persians  and  myself.     Let  the  best 
men  with  you  be  honoured  with  the  principal 
seats,  as  they  are  with  me ;  and  let  your  table, 
as  mine  does,  maintain  in  the  first  place  your 
domestics,  and  then  let  it  b^  sufficiently  furnish- 
ed to  afford  your  friends  to  partake  of  it,  and 
allow  you  every  day  to  reward  any  one  that  may 
have  done. a  handsome  action.     Get  yourselves 
parks,  and  maintain  wild  beasts.     And  neither 
set  meat  at  any  time  before  yourselves  without 
having  taking  pains,  nor  throw  food  to  your 
horses  unexercised  ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  me, 
who  am  but  one,  with  all  the  virtue  that  be- 
longs to  human  nature,  to  preserve  all  you  in 
safety  and  prosperity  ;  but  it  is  my  part,  mak- 
ing myself  a  worthy  man,  together  with  other 
worthy  men  about  me,  to  be  an  assistant  to  you•  ' 
And  it  is,  in  like  manner,  your  part,  making 
yourselves  worthy  men,  together  with  other 
men  of  worth  about  you,  to  be  friends  and  sup- 
ports to  me.     And  I  desire  likewise  that  you 
would  observe  that  of  all  these  orders  that  I 
now  give  you,  I  give  none  to  those  that  are  of 
servile  condition  ;  and  that  the  things  which  I 
say  you  ought  to  do,  these  I  endeavour  myself  to 
practise.     And  as  1  exhort  you  to  imitate  me,  - 
so  do  you  instruct  those  that  are  in  command 
under  you  to  imitate  you." 

Cyrus  having  thus  regulated  these  affairs  at 
that  time,  all  the  garrisons  under  the  king  are 
still  at  this  day  kept  likewise  in  the  same  me- 
thod. The  doors  of  all  the  commanders  ere 
frequented  in  the  like  manner.  All  families, 
both  great  and  little,  are  in  the  like  manner 
regulated.     The  most  desemng  men,   in  all 
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m  IioDmiied  with  the  pripcipal 
AB  marrhw  art  ordered  in  the  same 
S  and  the  great  multitiide  of  afliiirs  is 
out  into  dittiiict  heads,  under  a  few 


Bmring  told  dieiD  in  what  manner  they  were 
of  tlMOi  to  manage  in  theie  aAun,  and 
laving  ghreii  to  each  of  them  a  foree,  he  eent 
them  ewagr.  and  fold  them  all  befefehand,  that 
ia  the  iollcnniig  year  an  expedition  would  be 
and  a  review  taken  both  of  men 
horse•  and  diariota. 
There  is  another  tfaii^  that  we  have  observ- 
ed whidi,  tliej  say•  was  begun  by  Cyrus, 
to  this  day ;  that  there  is  a  certain 
wlio^  at  the  hnd  of  an  army,  takes  a 
pngrass  every  year ;  and  who^  in  case  any  of 
te  satrapa  want  assistance,  affords  it  them, 
sad  if  any  of  them  grow  insolent,   reduces 
than  to  temper.  And  if  any  neglect  the  pay. 
of  hia  tribute,  or  the  protection  of  the 
or  the  care  of  having  the  land 
caltivBted,  or  leaves  any  other  of  his  orders 
■tmuteil•   ha  puts   all   these    things    to 
i%fats;  orif  ho.isnotahletodoitbimself,  he 
Bskea  a  icport  to  the  king;  and  when  the  king 
hss  had  en  aeeonnt  of  it,  he  takes  advice- bow 
to  deal  with  the  transgressing  person.     And 
ooomionly  he  who  takes  this  progress  is  the 
Idngis  son,  or  the    king's    brother,   or    one 
of  those    they  call    the   king*8   eye.      And 
«MMtimes  th^  do  not  appear,  for  they  each  of 
them  return  on  the  first  orders  from  the  lung. 
We  have  likewise  been  informed  of  another 
contrivance  of  his,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
his  cmpiie,  by  means  of  which  he  had  imroe* 
diate  intelligence  of  what  psssed  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  his  government :  for  observing 
how  fitf  a  horse  wss  able  to  travel  in  a  day,  he 
buSt  ataUes  at  that  distance,  and  supplied 
them  with  horMS,  and  persons  to  have  the  care 
of  them.     And  he  appointed  a  certain  person 
at  each  of  these  stages  to  receive  the  letters 
and  to  deliver  them  out,  and  to  receive  those 
horses  that  bad  completed  their  stage,  and  to 
furnish   fresh  ones.     And  it  is  said  that  the 
night   did  not  give  any  interruption  to  these 
eta^iea  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  arrived  who  had  been 
on  hia  progress  all  day,  another  continued  it 
during   the  night     And  in  this  manner  they 
are  said  to  fly  swifter  than  cnuics ;  but  though 
tbtt  be  false,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  this  is  the 
aoickest  way  of  travelling  for  men.     Besides, 
it  is  of  use  to  have  early  intelligence  of  every 
thing,  that  immediate  jirovislon  may  be  made. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  Cyrus  assem- 
bled his  army  together  at  Babylon,  which  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  horse,  two  thousand  chariots 
armed  with  scjrthes,  and. sixty  thoussnd  foot; 
and  having  prepared  them  for  it,  he  undertook 
that  expedition,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  have 
subdued  sll  those  nations  which  lie  from  the 
entrance  into  Syria  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea.  His 
next  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  against 
Egypt,  which  he  also  subdued.  Then  Cyrus* 
empire  was  bounded  to  the  east  by  the  Red 
Sea,  to  the  north  by  the  £uxine  Sea,  to  the 
west  by  Cyprus  and  £gypt,  to  the  south  by 
Ethiopia ;  the  extremities  of  which  countries 
are  difficult  to  inhabit,  some  of  them  from 
excess  of  heat,  some  of  them  from  excess  of 
cold,  some  from  too  great  abundance  of  water, 
others  from  a  scarcity  of  water. 

Cyrus,  residing  in  the  centre  of  these  coun- 
tries, spent  the  seven  winter  months  at  Baby- 
lon, because  that  climate  is  warm,  the  three 
spring  months  at  Susa,  and  the  two  summer 
months  at  Ecbatana :  by  which  means  he  is 
said  to  have  enjoyed  a  perpetual  spring  with 
respect  to  heat  and  cold.  And  men  stood  so 
affected  towards  him,  that  every  nation  thought 
they  did  themselves  an  injury  if  they  did  not 
send  Cyrus  the  most  valuable  productions  ο 
their  country,  whether  they  were  the  fruits  tf 
the  earth,  or  creatures  bred  there,  or  manufac- 
tures of  their  own ;  and  every  city  did  the 
same,  ^nd  every  private  man  thought  himself 
rich  if  he  could  oblige  Cyrus ;  for  us  Cyruj 
accepted  from  each  of  what  they  possessed  in 
abundance,  so  in  return  he  distributetl  to  them 
what  he  observed  they  were  in  wont  of. 

VII.  After  he  had  thus  spent  some  consid- 
erable time,  Cyrus,  now  in  a  very  advanced 
age,  takes  a  journey  into  Persia,  which  was  the 
seventh  from  the  acquisition  of  his  empire, 
when  his  father  and  mother  had  probably  been 
for  some  time  dead.  Cynu»  made  the  usual 
sacrifices,  and  danced  the  Persian  dance,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  his  country,  and  dis- 
tributed to  every  one  presents,  as  usuaL  Then, 
being  asleep  in  the  royal  palace,  he  had  the 
following  dream.  There  seemed  to  advance 
towards  him  a  person  with  a  more  than  human 
majesty  in  his  air  and  countenance,  and  to  say 
to^him  ;  "  Cyrus,  prepare  yourself,  for  you  are 
now  going  to  the  gods  !**  After  this  appear- 
ance in  his  dream  he  awaked,  and  seemed 
assured  that  his  end  drew  near.  Thexvi'ore, 
taking  along  with  him  the  victims,  he  socritioed 
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on  the  tummit  of  a  mounUin  (as  if  the  ctittom  leave  in  great  reputation  and  honour.  Neither 
in  Persia)  to  Jove  Paternal,  the  Sun,  and  the  do  I  know  that  I  have  not  preserved  whatever 
rest  of  the  gods,  accompanying  the  sacrifices    I  acquired.      And  though,  in  time  past,  aU 


with  this  prayer  t 

**  Ο  Jove  Paternal,  Sun,  and  all  ye  gods  ! 
receive  these  sacrifices  as  the  completion  of 
many  worthy  and  handsome  actions;  and  as 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  having  signified 
to  me,  both  by  the  victims,  by  celestial  signs, 
by  birds,  and  by  omens,  what  became  me 
to  do,  and  not  to  da  And  I  abundantly 
return  you  thanks,  that  I  have  been  sensible 
of  your  care  and  protection  j  and  that,  in  the 
course  of  my  prosperity,  I  never  was  exalted 
above  what  became  a  man.  I  implore  you 
now  to  bestow  all  Ιυφρίηβββ  on  my  children, 
my  wife,  my  friends,  and  my  country;  and 
for  myself,  that  J  may  die  as  I  have  always 
Hved." 

When  he  had  finished  his  sacrifices  and  prajrer 


things  have  succeeded  according  to  my  wishes» 
yet  an  apprehension  lest,  in  process  of  time,  I 
should  see,  hear,  or  suffer  some  difficulty,  has 
not  suffered  me  to  be  too  much  elated,  or  too 
extravagantly  delighted.  Now  if  I  die,  I  leave 
yoUf  children,  behind  me,  (whom  the  gods  have 
given  me,)  and  I  leave  my  country  and  my 
friends  happy.  Ought  not  I  therefore,  in  jus- 
tice, to  be  always  remembered,  and  mentioned 
as  fortunate  and  hιφpy?  I  must  likewise  de^ 
clare  to  whom  I  leave  my  kingdom,  lest  that, 
being  doubtful,  should  hereafter  raise  dissen- 
sions  among  you.  Now,  children,  I  bear  an 
equal  affection  to  you  both ;  but  I  direct  that 
the  elder  should  have  the  advising  and  conduct- 
ing of  affairs,  as  his  age  requires  it,  and  it  is 
probable  he  has  more  experience.     And  as  I 


well.  Then,  at  another  hour,  proper  officers 
brought  him  his  supper;  but  Cyrus  had  no  ap- 
petite to  eat,  but  seemed  thinty,  and  drank 
with  pleasure.  And  continuing  thus  the  se- 
cond and  third  days,  he  sent  for  his  sons,  who, 


he  returned  home,  and  finding  himself  disposed  j  ^ve  been  instructed  by  my  country  and  yours 
to  be  quiet,  he  lay  down.  At  a  certain  hour  !  <o  give  pUce  to  those  elder  than  myself,  not 
proper  persons  attended,  and  offered  him  to!  only  brothers,  but  fellow^tizens,  both  in  walk- 
wash.     He  told  them  that  he  had  rested  very  j  ing>  sitting,  and  speaking  j  so  have  I  instructed 

you,  from  your  youth,  to  show  a  regard  to  your 
elders,  and  to  receive  the  like  from  such  as 
were  inferior  to  yoU  in  age ;  receive  then  this 
disposition  as  ancient,  customary,  and  legaL 
Do  you  therefore,  Cambyses,  hold  the  king. 


manner 
**  Children,  and  all  you,  my  friends,  here 


as  it  happened,  had  attended  their  father,  and  ^<>™  *>  allotted  you  by  the  gods  and  by  roe,  so 
were  then  in  Persia.  He  summoned  likewise  !  Λ»  «»  it  is  in  my  power.  To  you,  Tanoaxarei^ 
his  friends,  and  the  msgistrates  of  Persia.  '  ^  bequeath  the  satrapy  of  the  Medes,  Arme- 
When  they  were  all  met,  he  began  in  this  ,  <>>^>>  ^^  Cadusians ;  which  when  I  allot  you, 

I  think  I  leave  your  elder  brother  a  laiger  em- 
pire, and  the  title  of  a  kingdom,  but  to  you  a 
present !  the  conclusion  of  my  life  is  now  at  |  happiness  freer  from  care  and  vexation :  for  I 
hand,  which  I  certainly  know  from  many .  ^  "ot  see  what  human  satisfiuition  you  can 
symptoms.  You  ought,  when  I  am  dead,  to  |  need ;  but  you  will  enjoy  whatever  appears 
act  and  speak  of  me  in  every  thing  as  a  happy  Agreeable  and  pleasing  to  men.  An  affection 
man  :  for,  when  I  was  a  child,  I  seemed  to  have  .  ^^r  such  things  as  are  difficult  to  execute,  a 
received  advantage  from  what  is  esteemed  multitude  of  pains,  and  an  impossibility  of  be- 
worthy  and  handsome  in  children  ;  so  likewise, '  ing  quiet,  anxiety  from  an  emulation  of  my  ac- 
when  I  was  a  youth,  from  what  is  esteemed  so  tions,  fbrming  designs  yourself,  and  having  de- 
in  young  men ;  so,  when  I  came  to  be  a  man, '  signs  formed  against  you :  these  are  things 
from  what  is  esteemed  worthy  and  handsome  which  must  more  necessarily  attend  a  king  than 
in  men.  And  I  have  always  seemed  to  observe  '  one  in  your  sution ;  and  be  assured  these  give 
myself  increase  with  time  in  strength  and  vi-  ni^ny  interruptions  to  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
gour,  so  that  I  have  not  found  myself  weaker  or    tion.     Know,  therefore,  Cambyses,  that  is  not 


more  infirm  in  my  old  age  than  in  my  youth. 
Neither  do  J  know  that  I  have  desired  or  im- 
dertaken  any  thing  in  which  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded. By  my  means  my  friends  have  been 
made  happy,  and  my  enemies  enslaved ;   and 


the  golden  sceptre  which  can  preserve  your  ^ 

kingdom ;  but  faithful  friends  are  a  prince's  y. 

truest  and  securest    sceptre.      But   do    not  ^ 

imagine  that  men  are  naturally  faithful  (for  ί• 

then  they  would  appear  so  to  all,  as  other  na-  l. 


my  country,  at  first  inconsiderable  in  Asia,  I .  tural  endowments  do) ;  but  every  one  must 
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In-  otWn  Cuthful 

Mt  Μ  be  pTDCored  bj-  ιίοΐββ^  bM 
till  ti  HI  mmd   benc&nnw.       "  -*— 
■mM  coavcituie  other  ji_  . — — _   -»- 
!■>  of  roar  kingdom,  ivhoia  MB  |i>n  ImUbt  b•- 

1^  witk  tins  bim  who  ia  at  Λ» "--' 

«Mb  jnunelt?  >nd  fellow-  " 
IBBI  tbm  (tnngen,  and  I 
Μ  witb  lu,  tlun  tboie  ttit  fa  not 
AoK  who  have  the  same  «l%til1|  wh 
btn  nooriftlied  by  the  tarot  meAn,  mi  _ 
tf  in  tbe  >sHie  bouie.  uad  bdomd  bj  Ik• 
i^M  psrenla,  uid  wbo  call  OB  A• 
md  mother,  are  not  Iht:)•,  af  all 
miect  to  us?  Do  η 
tbue  advuilBgEi  fniiiUi*,  bf  «UA  Ik•  fod• 
■mile  brolhen  in  tffijiily  and  idttleBt  but 
ihoM  adiraiitagn  add  otlier  tamAj  oflai,  • 
bf  that  mniiw  7011c  fricodsh^  will  ba  ntiptt^ 
aUf  Kilul  and  laitiiig.  —  •  ■ 
ln«h«r  is  providing  Tot  oiimlf.  To  lAun 
αν  llie  ■dranceinent  of  ■  bnlber  * 
^Dorabte,  as  to  11  brother  /  Wbo 
nprd  10  a  great  and  powoM  bmb  cqnal  to 
iMbrotlierr  Who  wilt  feer  10  t^nnMotka-, 
Η  nacb  a*  him  whoie  bmtbM  ii  h  ■■  aMltad 
Malion  ?  Be  therefore  se^oed  to  bob•  fai  mb- 
■Iwinn  bdJ  good• will  Ια  joarbradWi  dnce  in 
«ne  an  be  10  pviiculBrlf  serfinaU•  or  injntl- 
•■My•»  And  I  woold  bam  yen  conatder 
bav  JOB  OB  hope  fcr  pMter  •dTUtiec•  bj 
ΛΛ^^  aiT  one  •ο  mncfa  aa  bim  ?  Or  wbom 
a«  JBM  «riat  that  will  b>  ao  powerful  an  allj 
taw^T  Or  wbat  li  more  itifiimaaa  than  want 
of  rilwiihbfj  batwaan  brotbert  ?  ΤΠκν  of  all 
■M,  ^  wc  ao  bandaoend;  pay  ngard  to  ai  t 
Bbolbv?  Jna  word,  CtmbjH^  ronrbrotlii 
L•  Ab  obIt  «f  700  can  advance  neit  to  joar 
panoa  wiAoot  the  emy  of  othen.  There- 
ftan^  fai  dia  aamc  of  tb•  godi,  children,  bare 
f^yJ  ioi  OD•  another,  if  70a  ate  earcttil  to  do 
wbat  la  McepcaUe  to  ma.  For  yon  ought  not 
•■  liitiiili.  you  certainly  know,  that  alter  I 
^m  doacd  lUa  period  of  human  life  I  ihall 
■0  lonfR  oiat :  for  ndtber  do  yoo  no*  «ee 
fliy  bobI,  bat  jcni  condnde,  from  it•  openUMoi, 
Oatlcdoeacxiit.  And  hare  70a  not  obeerred 
wbat  tentm  nd  appreheniioni  murdenn  are 
iaqiired  with  by  thoae  who  bare  niSered  τίο- 
koee  &o(D  them  ?  What  rack*  and  tortuia  do 
(bey  codTey  to  the  gnjlty  J  Or  how  do  yoa 
think  bononis  ihould  faaie  oontinued  to  be  paid 
to  the  deoeaaed,  if  their  aouU  were  deatftute  of 
bD  powct  and  nrtoe  7  No,  children,  I  can  nevtr 


ba  poMiadcd  ^at  Ike  •Μΐ  Bm  bo  k^w  Am 
It  dwaD*  la  ihk  >ΜΠ>1  hadr.  and  IkM  k  die•  «B 
It*  aapHMkB,  ftr  I iM  dM  Oa  aoal  cos- 
mimlatea  nigmir  and  mollaa  to  nortal  kodi•• 
dttifav  it•  eutlBaHN!•  In  Am.  VMm  am 
Ib^pcmiMd^dtet  IktMiBlbdhMadorija- 
idllpDea;  on  to  atpandi»  fron  tUt  ffvm, 
Miwdwbodyi  but  it  b  pr«bab)ak  tkt  wb«i 


lir^  and  b  A«  DMra  iBtdUint  Ittaafi- 
dent  that,  on  man^  dlMohtioa,  «τβιτ  part  of 
bhn  rMnna  to  irtat  b  of  Ae  ΜΠΜ  ^tara  witk 
ibdf,  avapt  tb^wMli  Oat  alooa b brbibb, 
both  diBliiK  it•  pnaam  Wr^  and  at  to  dq». 


Aea  itbAM  Ik•  bMM  aoal  •|φ«Μ  Mat 
dlfiB^  and  baa  a  ptaapact  of  fatori^ )  far  tkaa 


and  ttot  O•  aoal  b•*••  A•  body,  bwriiv  i^Md 
to  mj  aonl,  eoaply  wiA  my  n^mL  Bat  if 
bbe  othmrba,  and  that  tka  aoql  "^it—i^ 
In  tka  body  pariiha•  with  1^  let  notUv  appaff 
la  JOB  tbooekta  or  aettoia  oinlnrf  or  topi, 
ona,  fai  fear  of  Aa  (Oda,  who  an  «IbmI, 
^oaa  pawn  and  Iwpaetbw  «itMid  vra  tU 

of  tka  unlnraa  &••  &on  decay  or  defect,  wboaa 
grcatneM  and  b••»^  b  iDezplkaUe !  Next  to 
tba  goda,  hare  regard  to  tbe  whole  race  of  tnan- 
kind.  In  perpetual  nicceaaion:  for  tbe  goda 
haTe  not  concealed  you  in  obacurity ;  but  there 
that  your  actkiiu  ihould  ba  oob- 
the  worid.  If  they  are  virtuoua, 
and  free  from  Injuatice,  tliey  will  give  you 
power  and  Intereit  in  all  men ;  but  if  you  pro- 
ject wbat  b  unjuat  «gaiiut  each  other,  no  man 
will  truit  70U  ί  for  no  one  can  place  a  confi- 
dence in  you,  though  hb  inclination  to  it  ba 
•0  great,  whan  he  leca  you  unju«t,  where 
It  moat  beeomea  you  to  ba  a  friand.  If  there• 
for•  I  bare  not  rightly  initructed  you  wbat  you 
ought  to  be  to  ona  another,  learn  it  from  tboM 
wbo  lived  before  our  time,  for  that  will  be  the 
beat  lesion.  For  there  are  are  many  wbo  have 
lived  afieclionata  parenta  to  tkdr  ehildreri,  and 
frienda  to  tbdr  brotben ;  and  lome  there  ara 
who  have  acted  tbe  oppoaite  part  towarda  each 
otker.  Wbiebaoever  of  tbeae  you  ihall  ob- 
have  been  moat  advantageoua,  you  will 
do  well  in  giving  it  tba  prefercDca  in  your 
ut  perhaps  thb  ia  luffident  ai  to 
these  Duttera.     When  I  am  dead,  children,  do 
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not  «nibrine  mybodj  In  gold,  nor  In  lilver,  nor 
■ny  thing  el*e  i  but  hy  it  In  tbo  entb  Μ  ΜΜΠ 
Μ  poMiblc ;  ΓοΓ  what  E*n  be  more  happy  tbui 
to  mix  witb  tbe  eanb,  which  giTce  Irinli  uid 
nouriibncnt  to  all  thingi  excellent  and  good  ? 
And  u  I  bave  ilwajn  hitlwrto  bome  ui  afltc- 
don  to  men,  to  it  ii  now  moit  plcaung  to  me 
to  incorponte  with  tluit  nhicb  i*  beneflcial  to 
men.  Now,"  uid  he,  "  it  leeini  to  me  that 
mj  Mnil  ia  beginning  to  leaTC  me,  in  the  nme 
manner  η  it  i>  probable  it  begins  ita  departure 
witb  olbcn.  If  therefore  any  of  you  are  de- 
■irouB  ot  touching  my  right  hand,  or  willing  to 
aee  my  iacv  while  it  ha»  life,  come  near  to  me : 
for,  when  I  «hall  hare  covered  it,  I  request  of 
yon,  children,  that  neither  younelree,  nor  any 
others  would  look  on  my  body.  Summon  aU 
tbe  Pcralana  and  iheir  allies  before  aij  (cnnb, 
to  r^oice  for  me ;  that  I  iball  be  then  out 
of  danger  of  suffering  any  evil,  whether  I 
«ball  be  with  the  goda,  or  shall  be  reduced  to 
nothing.  As  many  as  come,  do  you  dismiss 
with  all  those  favours  that  are  thought  proper 
for  a  happy  man.  And,"  said  he,  "  remember 
this  as  my  last  and  dying  words.  If  you  do 
kindnesses  to  your  friends,  you  will  be  able  to 
iiUure  your  enemies.  Farewell,  dear  children, 
and  teU  this  to  your  mother  as  from  me.  And 
all  you,  my  friends,  both  such  of  you  aa  are 
here  present,  and  the  rest  who  are  abeent — 
fajreweQ '."  Having  said  this,  and  taken  every 
one  by  tbe  right  band,  he  covered  himself,  and 
thus  expired. 

VIII.  That  Cyrus'  empire  wai  the  noblest 
and  most  extensive  in  Asia,  is  even  confirmed 
by  itself.  It  was  terminated  to  tbe  east  by 
the  Red  Sea,  to  the  north  by  tbe  Euxine  Sea, 
to  tbe  west  by  Cyprus  and  Egypt,  to  tbe  south 
by  Ethiopia ;  and  though  of  such  an  extent, 
was  governed  by  the  single  will  of  Cyrus.  And 
to  those  who  were  subject  to  him  he  showed 
all  kindness  and. regard,  aa  to  children]  and 
thejr  paid  Cyrus  duty  and  respect,  aa  to  a 
father.  Immediately  on  Cyrua'  death  his  sons 
fell  into  dissension  ;  cities  and  nations  re- 
volted ;  every  thing  tended  to  ruin.  To  ahow 
that  what  I  assert  ia  truth,  I  will  begin  by 
things  divine. 

I  know  that  in  the  early  time*  of  their  insti- 
tution, the  king,  and  those  that  were  aubjeet  to 
him,  were  religious  observers  of  their  oalha, 
and  aleady  to  their  promises,  even  to  the  moat 
criminal.  If  they  bad  not  been  so,  and  that 
opinion  of  them  had  prevailed,  no  one  would 


have  trusted  tbem ;  as  at  tbis  lime  no  one  will, 
since  their  impiety  is  notorious ;  neither  had 
the  commandere  of  the  army,  in  the  eipedltiOD 
with  Cyrus,  put  the  confidence  in  them  thcj 
did ;  but,  relying  on  the  ancient  opinion  of 
their  hith,  they  delivered  themselves  into 
tbeir  hands,  and  being  brought  to  tbe  king,  had 
their  beads  cut  off.  And  many  barbtriBiu  ia 
that  expedition  peiiahed,  in  different  ways^  bjr 
thrir  treachery  and  deetit. 

With  respect  likewise  to  these  things,  they 
are  now  degenerated  from  what  they  wer•  i 
for,  in  their  primitive  institution,  if  any  ooe 
faaiarded  himself  for  his  king,  or  subdued  mj 
dty  or  nation,  or  peribrmed  any  great  or 
excellent  action,  he  bad  honours  conferred  ση 
him.  Now,  if  any  one,  aa  Mithridatea  did 
Ariobananes,  betrays  hii  father,  and  aa  Leo- 
mitbres  hia  wife  and  children,  and  hii  friend*• 
children,  left  aa  hoatagea  in  Egypt,  in  violatian 
of  the  most  aolemn  oatba  and  engagementa.  be 
ia  eeteemed  to  have  done  what  is  profitable  to 
hia  prinee,  and  ia  loaded  with  the  bigheat  hon. 
ours.  The  Asiatics,  being  spectatora  of  these 
tbinga,  are  themselves  sunk  into  impiety  and 
injustice :  for  govemmenta  always  resemble 
their  governors,  and  tbe  prosperity  or  declen- 
sion, the  vigour  or  decay  of  all  atatei  ia  derived 
from  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  abilities  or 
weakness  of  their  rulers.  For  this  reason, 
they  are  more  unjust  now  than  they  were  for- 
merly. They  are  likewise  more  corrupt  with 
reapcct  to  ticbea ;  for  they  do  not  only  imprison 
such  aa  are  highly  criminal,  but  the  innocent ; 
and,  contrary  lo  juatjce,  enforce  tbe  payment 
of  their  arbitrary  impoaitions.  So  that  they 
who  have  great  estalea  are  under  the  same 
apprehenaioiia  aa  those  that  are  involved  ia 
great  rrimea  :  for  this  reason,  they  will  not 
aaaociate  with  the  better  sort,  nor  dare  they 
enlist  themselves  in  the  king's  army.  There- 
fore those  that  are  at  war  with  them  may 
securely  ravage  tbe  country,  without  any 
opposition,  if  they  are  disposed  to  do  it ; 
which  is  owing  to  the  impiety  of  the  Peniatis 
towards  (be  gods,  and  their  iniquity  towards 
men.  Thus  are  their  minda  and  dlapoiitiona 
debauched  lo  vvbat  they  bad  been  ία  (heir  first 
institution. 

How  defective  they  are  in  the  t»re  of  their 
bodies  I  will,  in  tbe  next  place,  relate.  Il  uu 
part  of  their  institution  not  to  spit,  or  blow 
the  nose  t  hut  it  is  manifest  (hia  was  not  in- 
tended to  spare  the  discharges  of  the  body,  but 
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ifcij  fatcodcd  to  dlf pcne  thoM  fanmoun  by 
and  bj  tint  men»  to  fortify  their 
And  tbe  custom  of  not  ipitting  or 
tbe  Boae  yet  oontinue•,  though  that  of 
is  not  pnMrtiMd.  They  likewise 
e%BHlly  need  to  niske  only  one  mesl  a  day, 
dat  Ae  neat  of  the  day  migfat  be  employed  in 
and  tbe  despatch  of  bnsineas  :  and  that 
yet  continiies.  But,  beginning  their 
■ed  very  early»  they  eontinue  eating  and 
ΛβΛοβ^  till  tbe  latest  sitters  up  go  to  bed. 

It  wns  likewise  an  institution  among  them 
art  to  bring  large  bottles  to  their  bonquets ; 
wiitntiy  thinking  that,  by  not  drinking  to 
they  sbonld  neither  weaken  their 
impair  their  understandings.  And 
that  coatoin  too  continues,  of  not  bringing  such 
hottka;  hot  they  diink  to  such  excess,  that 
iartead  of  bringing  io,  they  are  carried  out 
thfiaeflvra,  not  being  aUe  to  walk  without  help. 
It  waa  also  a  custom  of  their  countries,  when 
they  were  on  a  journey,  neither  to  eat  nor  drink, 
Bor  to  do  pablidy  what  is  the  necessary  conee- 
faenee  of  both.  Abstinence  from  these  things 
yet  eontiniies ;  but  their  journeys  are  so  short, 
that  their  abstaining  from  these  necessities 
it  BotUng  wonderful  or  extraordinary. 

Formerly  they  went  a-hunting  so  often,  that 
UMMe  chases  were  sufficient  exerdses  for  thero- 
idves  and  their  horses;  but,  since  king  Ar- 
taxerzes  and  hie  companions  have  debauched 
themselves  with  wine,  they  do  not  so  frequent- 
ly go  out  themselves,  nor  lead  others  to  those 
efaases.  Wherefore,  if  some,  from  a  fondness 
for  exercise,  have  gone  out  a-hunting,  they  have 
manifestly  incurred  envy  and  hatred  from  those 
who  thought  it  a  mark  of  superiority,  and  of  be- 
ing: better  than  themselves. 

The  cmstoro  yet  likewise  continues  of  a  pub- 
lie  education  of  the  children  ;  but  tbe  practice 
of  horsemanship  is  neglected,  because  there  are 
no  public  assemblies  where  they  can  gain  ap- 
plnuse  by  those  exercises.     And  this  institu- 
tion is,  in  every  circumstance,  altered.     That 
the  boys,  hearing  tbe  just  and  equitable  deter- 
minations  of  private  causes,  were  instructed  in 
justice  and  equity ;  for  now  they  see  those  cer- 
tainly  prevail  who  give  the  most  exorbitant 
bribes.     Formeriy,  likewise,  boys  were  taught 
the  virtues  of  the  several  productions  of  the 
earth,  by  which  means  they  made  use  of  such 
as  were  good,  and  abstained  from  those  that 
were  noxious.     At  this  time  they  seem  to  be 
only  instructed  how  to  do  tbe  most  hurt ;  there- 


fore deaths  and  poisonings  are  nowhere  so  fre- 
quent as  amongst  them.  And  they  are  now  miu;h 
more  luxurious  than  in  Gyrus*  time ;  for  then 
they  practised  the  Persian  institutions  and  tem. 
perance,  and  conformed  to  the  dress  and  ele- 
gance of  the  Medes ;  but  now  they  have  suffer- 
ed the  severity  of  the  Persians  to  be  quite  ex- 
tinguished, and  retain  the  effisminacy  of  the 
Medes,  which  effeminacy  and  delicacy  of  theirs 
I  have  a  mind  to  explain. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  them 
to  have  soft  couches^  but  they  must  have  car- 
pets for  their  feet,  that  the  floors  may  not,  by 
resistance,  make  a  noise,  but  that  the  carpets 
may  break  the  sound.  There  is  no  diminution 
of  what  victuals  used  formeriy  to  supply  their 
tables,  but  new  continually  invented.  And  the 
like  in  sauces;  for  they  are  provided  with 
cooks,  who  supply  them  with  variety  in  both 
kinds.  In  winter  it  is  not  sufficient  for  them 
to  cover  their  heads,  their  bodies,  and  their 
feet,  but  they  have  hair-gloves  for  their  hands. 
In  summer,  the  shade  of  trees  and  of  rocks 
does  not  satisfy  them ;  but  under  these,  men 
stand  near  them  with  artificial  shades  contrived 
on  purpose.  If  they  possess  a  great  number 
of  cups,  they  are  puffed  up  with  it  as  a  piece 
of  magnificence ;  and,  if  these  be  unjustly  ac- 
quired, they  do  not  consider  it  as  infamous; 
for  injustice,  and  a  sordid  love  of  gain,  is  might- 
ily increased  among  them.  Formerly,  it  was 
a  custom  of  their  country  never  to  be  seen  on 
foot  on  their  journeys,  fur  no  other  reason  but 
in  order  to  become  more  skilful  horsemen ; 
now,  they  have  more  coverings  on  their  horses 
than  on  their  couches ;  for  they  are  not  so 
careful  of  what  concerns  their  horses,  as  to  sit 
soft  and  at  their  ease. 

With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  war,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  should  not  be  very  much  inferior  to 
what  they  were  at  first  ?  It  was  customary,  in 
the  beginning  that  those  who  possessed  lands 
should  furnish  horsemen  for  their  array,  and 
pay  those  that  were  in  garrisons,  if  they  fought 
in  defence  of  the  country  :  now,  porters,  cooks, 
drawers,  bed-makers,  dressers,  waiters  at  the 
baths,  servants  at  table,  and  perfumers,  are  en- 
listed in  their  horse  by  the  great  men,  that 
they  themselves  may  make  an  advantage  of 
their  pay.  These  make  an  appearance  in  num- 
ber, but  are  of  no  use  in  war  ;  which  is  mani- 
fest in  experience,  for  their  enemies  have  a 
freer  passage  through  their  country  than  their 
friends.     When  Cyrus  had  broken  them  of  the 
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custom  of  engaging  at  a  distance,  be  armed 
with  breast-plates  botb  tbem  and  tbeir  horses, 
and  gave  every  one  a  javelin  in  his  band,  which 
they  might  use  in  a  dose  battle ;  but  now,  they 
neither  engage  at  a  distance  nor  at  hand.  The 
foot  have  yet  shields  and  small  swords,  or  cut- 
lasses, as  in  Cyrus*  time,  but  they  will  not  ven- 
ture to  come  to  an  engagement.  Neither  are 
the  chariots  of  that  use  Cyrus  designed  them : 
for  he  had  nuide  brave  and  skilful  drivers,  by 
bestowing  rewards  and  honours  on  them  who 
would  fall  on  the  heavy-armed  part  of  an  army. 
The  Persians  now,  scarcely  knowing  who  are 
in  the  chariots,  imagine  that  such  as  are  un- 
exercised  in  driving  understand  it  as  well  as 
thoee  that  have  practised  it:  they  do  indeed 
make  an  attack ;  but  before  they  can  break  in• 
into  the  enemy's  ranks  some  of  their  own 
accord  fall  off,  others  jump  down  and  get 
away;    so  that  the  chariots,  being  without 


any   guides,    frequently    do  more    injury   t9 
their  friends  than  to   their  enemies.     Since - 
they  themselves  have  been  sensible  how  mud^r 
they  are  defective  in  martial  affairs,  they  yiddb'! 
to  other•,  and  none  of  them  engage  in  a  wWi 
without  the  help  of  the  Greeks,  whether  it  bft^ 
a  domestic  quarrel  or  with  the  Greeks  them-i 
selves ;  for  they  cannot  engage  in  a  war  with 
the  Greeks  without  the  assistance  of  Greeks.  . 
Now  J  think  I  have  executed  what  I  under• 
took ;  for  I  say  it  is  evident  that  the  Persian• 
and  their  allies  have  less  piety  towards  the  goda^ 
less  duty  and  regard  to  their  relations,  are  lest-i 
just   and  equitable    in    their    dealings   with  r 
others,  more  effeminate,  and  less  fitted  for 
war  than  they  were  in  their  first  institution• 
If  any  one  thinks  differently,  lefhim  consider 
their  actions,  and  he  will  find  them  confirm 
what  I  say. 
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PREFACE. 


ΤβΒΒΐ  it  not,  pottibly,  a  more  difficult,  a  more  diecooragiDg,  or  a  more  useful  task  than 

Ibt  of  a  translator ;  when  I  way  this»  I  mean  one  who  writes  a  translation,  not  a  para^ 

jkrutg  under  which  name  most  modem  performances  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  compre- 

kended.    It  was  Teiy  judiciously  observed  by  Blr  Pope,  in  the  preface  to  his  incomparable 

kioslation  of  the•  Iliad,  that  there  hare  not  been  more  men  misled  iu  former  times  by  a 

κηρΰβ  dull  adherence  to  the  letter,  than  haye  been  deluded  in  ours  by  a  chimerical 

inolent  hope  of  raising  and  improTing  their  author.     If  theee  liberties  are  not  to  be 

sDowed  in  translating  poets,  much  less  ought  they  to  be  indulged  in  translating  historians. 

Hcse  psuraphrasts,  it  seems,  are  men  of  too  exalted  a  genius  to  stoop  to  a  literal  trans- 

istion;   they  must  improTe  their  author,  by  adding  something  which  he  ignorantly 

«ontted,   or  by  omitting  something  which  he  thought  material;  by  this  means,  the 

readers,  who  cannot  compare  the  translation  with  the  original  (for  whose  use  chiefly 

translations  are  intended)  haTe  either  some  wretched  modem  interpolation  imposed  on 

them  for  the  thoughts  of  an  ancient,  or  lose  some  of  the  author's  thoughts,  which  the 

tiUe  of  a  translation  gaye  them  a  right  to.    But  these  gentlemen  haye  another  reason 

for  paraphrasing,  instead  of  translating,  if  they  will  own  it;  they  find  less  difficulty  in 

clothing  modem  thoughts  in  a  modern  dress,  than  in  making  those  of  an  ancient  appear 

gracefully  in  a  language  so  yery  different  from  that  in  which  they  were  conceived :  for 

it  is  a  work  of  greater  difficulty,  than  those,  who  have  not  experienced  it,  can  possibly 

imagine,  to  give  an  appearance  of  novelty  to  antiquity,  to  give  light  to  those  things, 

which  the  ignorance  of  ancient  customs  and  manners  has  rendered  obscure,  to  give 

beauty  to  those  that  are  obsolete,,  to  give  credibility  to  those  that  are  doubtful,  and  above 

all,  to  giye  to  a  copy  the  air  of  an  original.     Yet  all  these,  however  difficult,  belong  to 

the  province  of  a  translator;  these  are  embellishments,  which  he  is  to  acquire,  if  he  can; 

but  his  first  duty  is  fidelity  to  his  author :  without  that,  his  performance  is  not  what  it 

professes  to  be,  and,  in  that  case,  these  embellishments,  like  royal  robes  upon  the  back 

of  an  impostor,  are  rather  a  mockery  than  an  ornament     If  to  the  most  exact  fidelity  a 

translator  joins  beauty  of  language,  strength  of  expression,  and,  above  all,  perspicuity; 

and  if,  with  these,  he  has  genius  enough  to  animate  his  translation  with  the  spirit  of  his 

orij^nal,  he  then  performs  every  duty  belonging  to  his  profession.     I  am  far  from  tbink- 

ing  that  my  translation  of  Xenophon  has  all  these  perfections ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am 

sensible  that  it  is  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  much  easier  to  point  out  a  duty,  than 

to  fulfil  it     But  I  should  be  very  much  wanting  in  that  respect  which  every  author 

owes  to  the  public,  if  I  did  not  assure  them,  that  no  endeavours,  no  application,  no 

labour,  has  been  spared  to  render  this  translation  fit  to  be  laid  before  them.     If  the 

fifficulties  a  translator  meets  with  are  considerable,  the  discouragements  he  labours 

■nder  are  no  less  so.    The  great  number  of  anonymous  translations,  the  great  number 
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οΓ  truuUtioDS  of  baiuUtions,  for  which  we  in  England  are  bmoQ* ;  bat,  abo^e  all,  aone    ; 
TCrj  unfortanate  TereiaiiB  of  Urea  from  the  Oreek  ioto  oar  languige,  to  which  th•    ■ 
names  of  authors  juBtlj  admired  for  CTCiy  other  kind  of  writing  are  prefixed,  ehow  th*    < 
Hmail  account  the  world  hu  rmton  to  make  of  trantlattoot,  aa  well  as  the  dif&cultj  of    ■ 
succeeding  ία  them.     These  coosidemtione,  I  »»j,  are  powerful  diacooragemente  to  the    i 
nndertaking  any  thing  of  this  kind;  but,  if  these  are  not  sufficient  to  deter,  let  it  be 
fMnsidered  how  uiijast  a  way  of  thinkiog  prevails  with  most  reader* ;  if  there  is  vtj 
merit  in  the  performance,  it  is  placed  to  the  acconnt  of  the  author ;  and  If  any  fattl^  to    | 
that  of  the  translator.     Yet  it  should  seem  that  translations  might  deserre  more  indul- 
gence, when  it  is  considered  how  many  persons  of  great  parts,  who  happen  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  learned  langtuges,  particularly  with  Greek,  would,  without  that 
aanatance,  be  deprived  of  die  aatitlkctioD  and  improTement  of  reading  anoient  histories 
written  by  ant^ent  aathon ;  for,  I  dare  say,  thoiSB,  who  are  oonTsreant  with  both,  wilt 
allow  that  thota  histories  are  generally  ao  mach  disfignred  and  distorted  by  modem 
relators,  as  scarce  to  be  known  i  an  instance  of  this  we  see  in  our  conntrymaa   Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  baa,  in  my  opinion,  treated  andeot  history  with  more  itrengtli  and 
dignity  tban  any  modern  writer  of  any  other  nation,  and  yet,  let  his  acoonnt  of  the  battle 
of  Canna,  though  a  military  aubjecl, and  therefore  particnlarly  within  hie  proTinoe;  let 
bin  account,  I  say,  of  that  battle  be  compared  with  the  relation  giren  of  it  by  Polyhins; 
from  whom  be  took  it,  and  what  1  hare  advanced  will  plainly  appear.     When  ί  say  this, 
I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  inferior,  either  as  a  soldier  or  a 
scholar,  to  Polybius;  for  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  great  abilities,  his  Ate  alone 
is  a  proof  of  them :  the  only  diudnntage  he  lay  nnder,  was  in  being  less  acquainted 
with  the  manners,  customs,  and  discipline  of  the  two  contending  nations  at  Canne;  so 
that  1  am  confident,  whoever  reads  the  two  relationa  of  that  battle,  will  agree  with  ne 
that  a  close  translation  of  the  acconnt  given  of  it  by  Polybiui,  would  bave  been  much 
more  aatiitkctory  and  instructive,  to  those  who  cannot  read  the  originaL 

The  reader  will  observe  that  1  have,  in  the  course  of  my  notes,  principally  taken  notice 
of  Ihree  translations,  that  of  Leunclavius,  of  Hutchinson,  and  of  D'Ablanconrt;  there 
is,  besides,  an  Italian  transUtion  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus  by  Oandini,  which  I  have 
occasionally  consulted;  but,  as  in  cases  of  difficulty  I  found  no  assistance  from  thence, 
and,  as  1  thought  a  criticism  upon  a  tranelation  in  a  third  language  would  encumber  the 
Notes,  I  have  choseu  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  I  am  also  sensible  there  is  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  this  history  by  Stephens,  which  1  have  mentioned  as  occasion  required.  But 
I  cannot  port  with  this  subject  without  taking  particular  notice  of  Mr  Hutchinson's 
edition  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  which  I  look  upon  to  be  the  best  edited  book  in  the 
world,  except  the  Cyropedia  pulilished  by  the  same  author :  if  I  have  sometimea  differed 
from  him,  I  hope  it  will  be  thought  1  have  supported  my  opinion  in  such  a  manner  that  ' 
be  will  have  no  just  reason  to  find  &ult  with  me.  I  have  observed  the  same  conduct 
with  regard  to  D'Ablanconrt,  the  looseness  of  whose  traneUtion  1  have  been  frequently 
obliged  to  condemn ;  on  the  other  aide,  it  will  be  allowed  that  I  have  often  commended 
him ;  though  I  cannot  carry  my  commendations  of  him  so  far  as  his  countryman  Menage, 
who  says  that  D'Ablanconrt  has  surpassed  sven  Xenophon  hioiself  in  the  elegance  of 
his  style.  Another  celebrated  French  critic,  Balzac,  says,  that  D'Ablanconrt's  translation 
of  Xenophon  would  be  incomparable,  if  he  bad  placed  nothing  before  it,  bat  that  bia 
preface  is  so  fine,  that  it  obsuures  the  finest  things  that  can  be  compared  to  it ;  he  adds  i 
that,  if  it  were  possible  for  D'Ablancourt  to  have  lived  in  tlie  time  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  ' 
and  for  Xenophon  to  be  now  alive,  ^le  prefaoet  of  D'Ablanconrt  would  deaerve  to  be 
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by  Xenoplioii.    The  retder  will  obeenre,  thai  this  foroed  style  wis  in  &shioa 
the  French  in  Beliaic'B  time^  that  is,  in  the  infimcy  of  their  taste :  the  writers  of 
that  Bfo  accm  to  have  imposed  ao  obligation  upon  themselTes  of  being  for  eyer  witty ; 
they  were  oHen  so^  hot  that  was  not  enough ;  this  eternal  straining  after  wit  obliged 
thsin  many  tiams  to  havo  reoonrse  to  forced  turns  of  thought,  and,  sometimes,  to  what 
Mr  hnguaya  caHs  FbaMm,  that  is,  shimng  expressions  that  seem  to  signify  something. 
AAsr  iSbm  rmda  has  conpared  the  passages  I  haye  taken  the  liberty  to  censure  in 
If  AUmoourt  Nrith  the  original,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  how  fiur  he  has  surpassed 
Xsnephoii  in  the  degaaee  of  his  style,  and  how  far,  according  to  the  supposition  of 
Bdae^  hia  worki  might  dcserre  to  be  translated  by  Xenophon.    But  there  is  an  old 
Bai^iah  tranalation  of  the  Expedition  of  Gyrus  by  John  Bingham,  printed  in  1623,  and 
Micaitgd  to  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Artillery  Company.    The  first  notice  I  had  of 
tUs  tranalatioii  was  by  a  note  of  Hutchinson  about  the  middle  of  the  last  book ;  he  also 
■aatioiis  it  towards  the  end  of  the  same  book,  where  Xenophon  says  Gongylus  marched 
sal  to  the  aadstanoe  of  the  Greeks  βΐφ  τ^ς  MirreoV»  upon  which  occasion,  Hutchinson 
■ys^  vie  pkroMeoi  oanmo  kUuit  venionia  Anglicans  authorem;  and,  indeed,  he  had 
great  wann  to  say  so;  for,  upon  looking  into  Bingham's  translation,  I  find  he  has  ren- 
dered that  psssage,  ''by  compulsion  of  his  mother,*'  whereas  he  should  hare  said, 
*^uiiat  his  mother's  will,"  in  which  sense  all  the  other  translators  haye  rendered  it 
I  do  not  remember  that  Hutchinson  has  taken  any  notice  of  this  translation  but  upon 
these  two  oecasions.    Finding,  therefore,  by  Hutchinson's  note  before-mentioned,  when 
I  hod  not  more  than  half  the  last  book  remaining  to  complete  my  translation,  that  there 
wns  nn  old  English  Teruon  of  the  Expedition,  I  employed  seyeral  of  the  most  eminent 
hookaeUera  in  town  to  get  it  for  me,  but  all  in  rain ;  for  none  of  them  could  find  it, 
neither  would  they  be  persuaded  there  was  any  such  book  extant,  till  I  referred  them  to 
UmX  note  of  Hutchinson :.  however,  st  last  1  got  a  sight  of  it  from  a  public  library.  Upon 
eonpering  it  with  the  original,  I  found  the  author  was  a  man  of  some  learning,  from 
whence  I  conclude  that  he  must  have  made  use  of  some  very  faulty  edition,  otherwise, 
it  is  not  possible  that  a  man  of  learning  (for  such  he  really  seems  to  have  been)  should 
erer  hnye  been  guilty  of  so  many  mistakes,  as  are  to  be  met  with  through  the  whole 
coarse  of  his  translation :  as  to  his  style,  it  seems  to  be,  at  least,  a  century  older  than 
that  in  which  he  writ.     There  is,  in  the  fourth  book,  a  conversation  between  Xenophon 
and  Cheirisophus,  in  which  they  rally  one  another  upon  the  art  of  stealing,  so  much 
practised  by  their  respective  countries ;  the  foundation  of  which  raillery  is  the  advice 
giren  by  Xenophon  to  steal  a  march  to  some  part  of  a  mountain  they  were  to  pass.     As 
the  spirit  of  raillery  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  likely  to  be  lost  in  a  translation,  for  that 
reason,  raillery  itself  is  the  last  thing  one  would  choose  to  translate,  if  it  did  not  neces- 
aarily  come  in  one's  way ;  upon  this  occasion,  therefore,  I  was  in  hopes  of  receiving  some 
assistance  from  the  old  English  translation,  which  I  should  both  have  made  use  of,  and 
acknowledged  very  readily ;  but,  upon  examination,  I  found  this  passage  translated  in 
the  following  manner,  **  it  seemcth  to  me  not  impossible  to  steal  some  part  or  other  of 
the  hill."     After  this,  1  dare  say,  it  will  easily  be  concluded  that  I  could  entertain  no 
great  hopes  of  any  assistance  from  that  quarter.     Many  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  particularly  those  who  were  themselves  fine  writers,  as  well  as  judicious 
critics,  such  as  Dionysins  of  Halicamassus,  and  Tully,  have  celebrated  the  beauty  of  our 
author's  style,  his  perspicuity  and  peculiar  sweetness  in  his  composition,  which  made  his 
writings  be  called  the  language  of  the  muses :  the  latter  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Lucul- 
los^  being  sent  to  make  war  upon  Afithridates,  which  was  no  easy  province,  and  being 
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unaoquaiated  with  the  daty  of  a  g^eneral,  acquired,  by  reading  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,. 
80  great  a  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  as  to  owe  his  victories  against  that  prince  to  the 
information  he  received  from  it     However  thia  may  be,  we  find,  by  the  Commentariea 
of  Caesar,  that  he  often  made  use  of  the  same  dispositions  against  the  Gauls,  which  Xe- 
nophon  had  employed,  with  so  great  succesii,  against  the  Persians :  but,  what  is  much 
more  for  the  credit  of  our  author,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus  was  the 
model  of  these  Commentaries ;  the  same  elegance,  the  same  clearness  of  expression,  the 
same  unaffected  grace,  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  both ;  and,  possibly,  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  have  nothing  in  their  kind  more  pecfect  than  these  two  admirable 
performances.   I  am  sensible  that  all  commendations  bestowed  upon  the  original,  tend  to 
expose  the  translation  to  censure,  which  I  ought  not,  in  prudence,  wantonly  to  solicit : 
but  I  was  willing,  if  I  could  not  do  justice  to  Xenophon  by  translating  him,  to  endeavour 
to  do  it,  at  least,  by  commending  him :  this  may  be  thought  a  small  amends  for  the 
former :  however,  the  determination  of  this  question  must  be  left  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  who  are  still  sovereigns  in  this ;  and  who,  as  they  were  formerly  remarkable  for 
their  justice  in  deciding  the  fate  of  mankind,  are  still  not  less  so  in  determining  that  of 
their  productions;  so  that,  to  use  the  words  of  my  ancestor,^  in  the  preface  to  his  Glos- 
sary, I  submit  my  labours  and  errors  to  the  public 

*  Sir  Harry  Spehntn,  vrho  ww  fl^Mt  irreftt^prandfRther  to  the  author. 
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XENOPHON. 


Xbmupbon  was  *a  AthenUn ;  hit  ftther*•  nune  wu  Orjrllui.  All  that  we  know  of  him 
fill  be  «ttcnded  Cfrni  in  hi•  expedition,  i*,  that  he  wai  a  disciple  of  Socntei.  If,  to 
ha*c  been  >  diidple  of  that  great  man  w«a  an  initance  of  h!i  good  fortane,  the  improve- 
rnt  he  made  of  that  education  is  an  initance  of  hii  merit ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  lea 
than  the  he^pieet  diipodtion,  the  beet  education,  and  the  greateit  improTement  of  both, 
eonU  reader  Xenopbon  that  nniTeraal  man  we  find  him  in  bit  writings ;  hie  Cyropudia 
w*  bim  to  have  poweiied,  in  a  aorereign  degree,  the  art  of  government ;  hit  Ezpedi- 
tioo  d  Cynu  ihowi  him  a  complete  general  j  hie  Hiitory,  an  entertaining,  an  ioetmctiTe, 
aad  a  &ithfiil  bittorian;  bis  Panegrrio  of  Agesilaue,  an  orator;  and  his  Treatise  of 
Hgntjng,  a  iportMnan ;  hi*  Apologj  for  Socntee,  and  the  account  he  give*  of  bis  manner 
«fconToning,  show  that  be  was  both  a  friend,  aod  a  philotopber ;  and  all  of  them,  that 
be  waa  a  good  man.  This  appoan  remarkablj  in  hii  preserving  Bjiantinm  from  being 
plundered  b;  his  soldiers,  who  having  gained  no  other  reward  of  the  dangeroog  expedi• 
tioa  tbey  had  been  engaged  in,  but  their  preaerration,  were  not  onlj  strongl;  tevpted 
to  plooder  that  town  hj  the  hope  of  making  their  fortonei,  but  Justly  provoked  to  it  bj 
the  diungennoui  behaviour  of  the  Lacedemonian  governor;  jet  these  two  lawless  pat- 
ioa*,  ararice  and  revenge,  the  anthority  and  eloquence  of  Xenoplioc  quite  subdued. 

As  CfToi  bad  asaisted  the  Lacedemonians  in  tbeir  war  against  the  Atheniaoe,  the 
Uter  looked  upon  Xsnopbon's  attachnieDt  to  that  prince  as  criminal,  and  banished  him 
~  r  engaging  in  hia  service.  After  this,  Xenopbon  attended  Agesilaus,  when  be  wassent 
for  bf  the  Lacedsmonians  with  bis  army  from  Asia;  where  the  saccesa  of  bis  arms  gave 
•omctbing  more  than  nneannesi  to  Artazerzet,  who.  Dot  without  cause,  began  to  fear 
Ibe  same  &te  from  Agesilaus,  which  his  successor,  Darius,  afterwards  found  from  Alex- 
ander ;  bot  the  former,  bj  oorrnptiug  the  Greek  cities,  and,  bj  that  means,  engaging  them 
to  make  war  upon  the  Lacedamoniant,  suspended  the  fate  of  Persia  for  a  time  :  but,  in 
all  evils,  relief,  obtained  bj  corruption,  is  only  a  reapite,  not  a  cure ;  for,  when  Alexander 
invaded  Perua,  the  same  low  arts  were  fin  practised  by  Darius  to  recall  him  from  Asia 
by  a  diversion  in  Greece;  but  these  proving  ineSeetual,  the  Persians,  by  trusting  more 
to  Ibe  Tic«s  of  thnr  enemies,  than  to  their  own  virtue,  became  an  easy  oonqaest 
Ageailani  soon  after  be  retomed,  fought  the  battle  of  Coronea,  where,  though  woonded, 
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be  defeated  the  Thebana  and  their  allies :  at  this  battle  XenophoD  was  present.    After 
that,  he  retured  to  Scilns,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  reading,  the  conyersation  of  hi• 
friends,  sporting,  and  writing  history.     But  this  place  being  over-run  by  the  Eleans,  ia 
whose  neighbourhood  it  was,  Xenophon  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  lived  till  the  fint 
year  of  the  hundred  and  fifth  Olympiad,  when  he  died  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age : 
so  that,  he  must  have  been  al>out  fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Cyru%  | 
which  was  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  just  forty  years  before.    I 
am  sensible  some  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  he  was  not  so  old  at  the  time  of  tht 
expedition,  though  I  see  no  reason  to  disbelieve  Lucian  in  this  particular,  who  says  that 
Xenophon  was  above  ninety  years  of  age  when  he  died.     However,  this  is  beyond  all 
dispute,  that  he  lived  till  after  the  battle  of  Mautinea,  which,  according  to  Diodoi 
Siculus,  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad,  because  he  cl< 
his  History  of  the  Affiurs  of  Greece  with  the  account  of  that  battle :  in  which  account  il:J 
is  very  extraordinary  that  he  should  say  nothing  more  of  the  most  renuirkable  incident 
in  it,  I  mean  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  than  that  hefeU  in  the  action ;  but  this  may  b•! 
accounted  for  by  that  modesty,  which  was  the  distinguishing  character  of  our  author,  b••  ] 
cause  it  is  well  known  that  Epaminondas  fell  by  the  hand  of  Oryllus,  the  son  of  Xen- 
ophon, who  was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.    It  will  easily  b• 
imagined  that  a  general,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  then  pursuing  his  victorf^ 
could  not  be  attacked,  much  less  slain,  without  manifesto  danger  to  the  daring  enemy,  wh•  \ 
should  attempt  it.    This  Gryllus  found,  for  he  had  no  sSoner  lanced  the  fatal  dart,  whidi  \ 
deprived  Thebes  of  the  greatest  general  of  that  age,  but  he  was  cut  to  pieces  by  tli« 
friends  of  Epaminondas.    When  the  news  of  his  death  was  brought  to  Xenophon,  he  wA 
no  more  than  that  he  knew  he  was  mortoL 
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to  cttQtribate  more  to  tlM  formi^adaar  idMofaaj  trumction  in  hb- 
pr«nou£  knowlrdfe  liotbof  Uit  pertOBi  and  thingi  that  gave  birth  to  it;  for 
th«  rva4er  is  ouce  anjuaioled  irith  the  diaraetert  and  naw*  of  the  priocipal  acton, 
lb  wfaat  hen  been  done  io  couMqnmee  irf  both,  the  aoene  niifolda  in  to  natunl  a 
Γ,  that  the  most  extraordiunry  erenta  in  history  are  looked  npon  in  the  «ante  light 
■  Ihe  most  sarprittlDg  phenomeiUL  ίο  philoaophjr;  that  ia,  like  theae,  the;  are  found  to  be 
li*  lurcessary  result  of  such  prinriplM  aa  the  oll-wiae  Creator  ha•  thonght  fit  to  ettabliih; 
a<  like  these,  are  as  UtUe  to  be  wondered  at,  and  a•  euj  to  be  accounted  for. 
!■  rjider,  therefore,  to  enable  the  realer  to  vienr  the  oonaeqnenoeB  in  their  priDoiplei,  and 
vatoDpIale  the  embrjo  plint  In  its  teed,  I  (faall  la;  before  him  a  ihtfft  account  of  the 
MMl  raoarkabtc  tnuisaclioiis  that  sef^DB  tohare  had  an  immediate  inBoeDoe  npon  that  which 
XfDOphon  has  chosen  for  the  «ubjeet  of  hia  hiitorj.  The  aflUrt  of  the  Athenian*  and 
I.kt»d«iiiooiaDB  had  beeo,  fur  Bum«  time  before  the  espeditioD  of  Cjtq*,  to  mnch  ioter- 
«DTCD  with  those  of  Persia,  tbat  atl  three  loemed  tohaTehadaiharein  ererj  remarkable 
Fient  that  happcni^d  to  eacli  of  tht'cn.  Thua  the  inppliea  of  money  with  which  LyMnder, 
111^  LaceitsmoDian  general,  was  furribhed  by  Cynu^  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  war 
ifumt  the  Athenians  with  advantage  and,  at  hut,  to  giro  them  a  decisive  blowat  JEfoa 
PotafMM,  which  ended  in  the  taking  of  Athena;  and,  on  the  other  tide,  the  aanitance 
which  Cyrni  received  from  the  LaMdaBomaiit,  both  by  ks  and  land,  in  return,  en- 
cunragcd  him  to  an  attempt  of  no  haa  moment  than  the  dethroning  hia  brother  Arta• 

IitTXKa.  The  aeveral  steps  which  led  to  this  enterpriae  equally  great,  unfortunate,  and 
on  warrantable,  shall  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  happened,  Ια 
this  short  surrey,  I  shall  avoid  entering  into  any  chronological  diacntsions,  which  often 
^iDxlc,  seldom  inform,  and  nerrr  entertain,  but  confine  myself  almoat  entirely  to  Diodo- 
rna  Siculos,  who,  besides  the  character  he  hea  deservedly  obtained  for  fideUty  and  ezect- 
Boa,  had  the  advantage  of  living  many  ceatories  nearer  the  transactions  he  recounts,  than 
Ithwie  who  differ  from  him  in  chronohigy,  as  well  as  that  of  consulting  many  authors, 
whose  works  are  unfortunately  lust  to  modem  age•.  Neither  ahall  I  go  Airlber  back 
than  the  taking  of  Athens  by  ihe  LacedRmonians,  which  happened  in  the  fourth  year  of 
ΐηβ  sinety-third  Olympiad,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  it  bad  lasted 
i«  enty-seven  years.  The  same  year  died  Dariua  Ochns,  king  of  Persia,  after  a  reign  of 
nineteen  years,  nod  left  bis  kingdom  to  hia  eldest  son  Artaxerxes,  who  was  bom  before 
'.-  was  kin».  Parysatis,  bin  queen,  the  moet  artful  of  all  women,  and  mother  both  to 
I  AiiAxerxes  and  Cyrus,  tried  the  power  of  every  practice  to  engage  Darius  to  imitate  his 
Μ  pr.-iii  ic"or,  Durius  Ilystospcs,  wlii>  preferred  his  eon  Xerxes,  bom  after  his  accession, 
a  Artobaoanea,  who  was  bom  before  it ;  but  all  her  efforta  proved  ineffectual,  and  Ar- 
■  taerxe•  aoceeeded  hb  lather  without  opposition.    If  the  art•  of  Parysatis  could  not 
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prevail  with  Dariiu  to  set  his  eldest  son  aside,  her  fondness  for  Cyrus  not  only  encoarai^ 
him  to  form  a  design  against  his  brother's  life,  but  rescued  him,  if  not  from  disgraoci^ 
least,  from  punishment  when  it  was  discoTered.  The  next  year,  which  was  the  fin^ 
the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  there  happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  only  tallLj 
notice  of,  as  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  find  history,  upon  this  occasion,  supported  ^ 
astronomy,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  ecUpse  of  the  sun,  mentioned  by  Xenoph< 
his  Greek  History,  to  have  happened  this  year,  fell  out  on  the  third  day  of  SeptemI 
upon  a  Friday,  at  twelve  minutes  after  nine  o'clock.  The  same  year  Cyrus  returned-^ 
his  government  in  Asia  Minor,  with  a  mind  more  exasperated  at  his  disg^ce,  than 
fied  with  his  danger,  and  immediately  resolved  to  repair  the  disappointment  of  ψτί\ 
treason  by  open  hostility ;  to  this  purpose,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  Lacednmoi 
who  cheerfully  espouse  his  quarrel.  This  intercourse  between  Cyrus,  and  the 
nonians,  oould  not  be  carried  on  so  privately,  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  Alcibiades, 
being  banished  from  his  country,  was  now  retired  to  Orynium,  a  strong  place  in  PI 
appointed  by  Phamabazus  for  his  residence,  to  whom  he  immediately  communicatee 
intelligenoe,  desiring  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  appoint  proper  persons  to  conduct  hint^ 
court,  that  he  might  give  Artazerxes  an  account  of  the  whole :  but  Phamabazus, 
willing  to  have  the  merit  of  a  discovery  of  so  great  importance,  sent  persons  of  trust 
Artaxerxes  to  lay  the  information  before  him.  Alcibiades,  suspecting  his  design, 
Phamabazus,  with  an  intention  to  apply  himself  to  the  satrap  of  Paphlagonia,  to  t|| 
end  that,  through  him,  he  might  be  recommended  to  Artaxerxes ;  but  Phamabaeii 
fearing  the  king  should,  by  this  means,  be  informed  of  the  truth,  prevented  his  designed 
ordering  him  to  be  put  to  death.  | 

The  next  year,  that  is,  the  second  of  the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  brings  Clearchus  np|| 
the  stage ;  he  makes  so  considerable  a  figure  in  the  ensuing  history,  both  by  his  coDdnj 
and  his  fate,  that  the  incident  we  are  going  to  speak  of,  which  happened  just  before  % 
engaged  himself  in  the  service  of  Cyrus,  and  which  seems  to  have  driven  him  into  i 
must  not  be  omitted.  It  seems,  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  being  engaged  in  faction! 
the  Lacedaemonians  sent  Clearchus  to  compose  their  difierences,  who  uniting  them  ) 
nothing  but  their  complaints  against  himself,  the  ephori  recalled  him :  but  he  refusing  | 
obey  their  orders,  they  sent  Panthoedae  with  some  troops,  to  force  him  to  a  submis&iel 
With  these  he  defeated  Clearchus,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to  Ionia ;  here  he  was  receive 
with  open  arms  by  Cyras,  to  whom  his  experience  in  military  affairs,  his  entcrprisii^ 
genius,  and,  possibly,  even  bis  rebellion,  were,  at  this  juncture,  no  small  recommends 
tion ;  since,  he  could  not  but  look  upon  a  man,  who  had  dared  to  fly  in  the  face  of  hi 
country,  as  a  proper  person  to  bear  command  in  an  army,  which  he  was  raising  to  invad 
his  own.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Cyrus  gave  him  the  ten  thousand  daricks  men 
tioned  by  Xenophon,  with  which  he  levied  a  considerable  number  of  forces,  and  engagt 
them  in  his  service. 

The  next  year  Diodoms  Siculus  passes  over  without  taking  notice  of  any  thing  relatiii 
to  this  expedition,  so  we  may  conclude  that  Cyms  employed  it  in  continuing  his  prepan 
tions  under  various  pretences,  particularly  since  we  find  him  in  the  field  early  the  yea 
after.  Sardes,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  its  king!<,  was  the  plao 
of  general  rendezvous;  from  hence  Cyrus  marched  at  the  head  of  about  12,800  Oreeki 
and  100,000  Barbarians,  to  dispute  the  crown  of  Persia  with  his  brother  Artaxerxes 
and,  from  hence,  Xenophon,  who  came  to  him  to  Sardes,  begins  his  history  of  this  £j 
pedition. 
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aeddad  Urn  gml  eoatefl»  wm  the  783d  yev  from  tlM  taking  of 
i  3Slit  of  RoBM^  Ihibliw  Conicliiity  Cbtar  FabiuSy  Spuriiis  Nkutinty  Caiut  Va- 
wnmm  Bmcf^mm,  tmd  Jiuiii•  LncoUiis»  being  militarj  tribune• ;  and  the  foorth  year 
actf-UDOith  Oiytrnfudf  EjOBnelns  being  archon  at  Athens.  This  expedition  has, 
«a  thooiflit  of  comeqncnce  enongfa  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  Arundel  Mar- 
80Ck  am  of  whidi  has  these  words :  "  From  the  time  those,  who  ascended 
rm,  TiUanea,  tmd  Socrates»  the  philosopher^  died,  being  serenty  years  of  age, 
irad  mid  tibartj-oeTon  years,  Laches  being  archon  at  Athens.*'* 
esr  tlie  Grodka  retnmed  was  the  year  after  they  marched  from  Sardes,  since 
»  any•  tlMy  were  fifteen  months  in  their  expedition,  and  consequently  that  year 
fint  of  tlM  ninety-fifth  Olympiad ;  the  authority  of  the  Arundel  Marble  is  sup- 
y  Diodonm  Sicnlns,  who  mys  that  Laches  was  archon  that  year  at  Athens,  and 
pot  to  death  the  same  year. 
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e  kiuf  UTOiud  appeftr  IhD  uxldiri  mnaun  hit  troopt  at  midnight,  «id  hpMiaatinagiiUicePtpniinii 
r«elu— HvcbiDg  on  with  Ui  innrin  order  of  bUtlr,  ba  plan•  *  tmlch  dug  by  tbi  Hug,  ud  thn 
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aight  tbe  Bu-bBTlaai  opjhmhI  to  tbent — Cjiot,  ttt^adfa  bf  ■  few  fbUbful  Mendi,  flfhla  too  eafftrlt,  lad 
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1  CrftTB  was  the  joungeet  son  of  Darius,'  by 
iVj^ia^  and  brother  to  Artaxenes.  Darius 
Wng  vAf  and  apprehensive  of  his  approaching 
mi,  fciifcd  tiotli  his  sons  migbt  attend  him. 
the  eldest  being  then  present,  he 
;  lor  Cjma  from  his  government  with  which 
)»*  bad  ioTested  him,  as  *  satrap,  having  also 


1  O^AWaaeoort  1mm  Uioiight  Hit  to  ch«nfre  the  title 
I  Vf  XraoflMMi  to  U•  blstory,  M»d,  instead  of  The 
0f  C^m»,  to  call  It,  1^  RetraiU  dee  dis 
the  matnn  be  fives  for  It  is  this,  he  says.  Tilings 
to  4ntve  their  name  from  that  which  is  most  re- 
ia  them,  and  that  the  Exp^tioa  Is  nothing  in 
to  th•  Retreat.    I  own  this  reason  does  nut 
, ,  whatever  weight  it  ought  to  liave  had 
with  the  anthar,  I  think  it  should  have  none  with  a 


S  *A»mfla^%^*  Every  one  who  is  conversant  with  the 
Ore^  aothora  knows,  that  whenever  they  speak  not 
Mily  of  military  expeditions,  but  even  of  journeys  under- 
takrB  hy  private  persons  from  the  Lesser  Asia  to  Baby. 
loa  or  Soaa,  the  reeidenoe  of  the  Persian  kings,  they  use 
the  srorda  ku^eunn  :  the  same  words  came  afterwards 
to  be  applied  to  the  city  of  Home,  though  more  rarely. 
Arrian,  who,  in  hie  Expedition  of  Alexander,  has  follow. 
cd  our  aothor,  not  only  in  the  distribution  of  his  work 
into  «even  books,  but  in  hie  f»tyle  an  far  as  he  was  able, 
has  ako  eopied  him  in  his  title,  calling  his  history  also, 
m^m^ane  'Ax^tiftih  Hutrhinson  thinks  that  the  river 
of  that  part  of  Asia  in  question  fslilng  into  the  .£gean 
and  Hediternmean  seas,  gave  occaftifin  to  these  terms 
a.9»fiunto  and  Menmflmtu9  s  but  it  is  rertidn  that  almost 
all  the  great  rivers  of  that  part  of  Asia  run  either  to  the 
oorth  or  tooth,  ae  the  Halya,  the  Iris,  the  Thermodon, 
the  Tigris,  and  the  Enphrate•. 

3  AofAiW  itmi  UufiteavtZee,  StC  This  first  period  Is 
mudi  celebrated  by  Demetrius  Phalareos,  as  full  of  dig. 
nity  and  historical  simplicity. 

4  Ksu  ni(«no«r  U  «vym  kwiiuU*  D*Ablancoart  has 
vbibi  J  Biataken  this  passage ;  he  makes  Darius  oonsti- 


appointed  him  general  of  all  the  people,  who 
assemble  in  the  plain  of  Castolus.  Hereupon, 
Cyrits  came  to  court,  accompanied  by  Tissa- 
phcmes  as  his  friend,  and  attended  by  three 
hundred  *  heavy-armed  Greeks,  imder  the  com> 
mand  of  Xenias  of  Parrhasie. 


tute  Cyms  general  at  hla  arrival  at  court,  α  βα  venite  j 
whereas  it  not  only  appears  from  tbu  passage,  but  from 
history  also,  that  he  was  actually  inveiit4>d  with  that 
employment  when  he  was  sent  for :  I  wish  the  old  Latin 
translation,  which  says,  pratorem  deeignat,  did  not  load 
him  into  this  error  :  Hutchinson  has  transUt*^  it  pro• 
perly  pra/ectum  detigmtrerat.  I  ssid  that  thin  also  np. 
p«>ared  from  history.  Our  author,  in  his  accuuut  of  th» 
afiuirs  of  Greece,  mentions  a  letter  t(»  have  been  written 
by  Darius  to  the  people  of  lesser  Abia,  six  yearis  lK>r<»re 
this  Lxpedition  of  Cyrus :  in  this  letter,  Darius  givi-s 
them  notice  of  his  having  appointed  Cyrus  loroinnnder. 
in.^hief  of  tho>«e  people,  w  lio  a^sembie  in  the  plain  of 
Castolus.  The  words  of  the  letter  are  these  :  ««τ•9•ί^*<τ•» 

5  ^r^avr,t,  though  used  both  by  I^tin  and  Gteek 
autliors,  Li  a  Pensiun  word,  and  signifieit  a  ooinmHmier, 
a  (ζeuenιl ;  2ί•τ^τ•<,  *Αξχ%γ»4,  fTfmrv/MT»i,  IIt«ri«^  hi  ή 
λίξκ'  Hesychius.  IleriKlutUH  sajrs,  Darius  Hyouispee 
appointed  twenty  of  these  governments,  «cx•*  »»vteTrr• 
e»r•  uxtes'   tin  etinti  »m.1<iwet  emr^»^i*t• 

β  'OwXimf,  D'Ablancourt  excuses  himself  for  not 
distinguibhing  these  heavy.armed  men  in  his  translation  j 
but  I  do  not  only  think  it  necessary  to  dbtinguish  them 
from  the  light-armed,  but  to  give  some  account  of  their 
db>tincti<m.  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  foot-sol- 
diers chiefly  mentioned  by  our  author  in  the  course  of 
this  history,  the  ^Α«τμ,  the  ^^λ«ί,  and  the  wiXrm^rmi  % 
of  whom,  and  of  their  respective  armour,  Arrian  gives 
the  follow  ing  account  in  his  Tactics :  »•  wUTtnin  say• 
he,  ίχ"  3••^β<ι»•τ ,  ««"  irsiitn  9«ί^»μν.*ν(9  mmi  μΜχ^ύ^ 
(«r,  ««;  2^«T«,  «f  "EAAtsfK,  *eu  eei^ieemtt  ^e  MMmOtU, 
The  heavy.armed  meu  have  CMralets,  long  eWeWs  aud 
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After  the  death  of  Dariiu,  and  the  accession 
of  Artaxerxes,*  Tissaphernes  accuses  Cyrus  to 
his  brother  of  treason.  Artaxerxes  gives 
credit  to  the  accusation,  and  orders  Cynis  to 
be  apprehended,  with  a  design  to  put  him  to 
death ;  but  his  mother  having  saved  him  by 
her  intercession,  sends  him  back  to  his  govern- 
ment  Cyrus,  as  soon  as  he  left  the  court  af. 
ter  this  danger  and  disgrace,'  deliberates  by 
what  means  be  may  no  longer  be  subject  to  his 
brother,  but  if  possible  reign  in  his  pala<^. 
In  this    he  was'  supported  by  his    mother 


swords,  and  pike•  like  the  Greeks,  and  spears,  like  the 
Macedonians,  ^  ))  λΙ^ιΧμ  Itmm^ruref  ΙχΗ  rS  ivXjrtmS 
wSut  Sn  9t^  ktw  3^«uM(,  tuu.iewiiHt  »mi  mn^uint  *m* 

iufvrtttt  4  ffitlitmtt  4  xS^mt  im  χϋ^•  The  Uf ht- 
armed  men  are  armed  in  a  quite  different  manner  from 
the  heary  armed;  they  have  no  oor»lets,  or  shields, 
rreavea,  or  helmets,  bat  altogetlier  make  nee  of  mis. 
•i?e  weapons,  sadi  as  arrows,  dart«,  and  stone•  thrown 
by  slings,  and  out  of  the  hand.  ^  il  ηλταττοΜ»  U  $uv^ 
firt^  /dXf  myxAtU  S»  nv  ivXtnuiS'  ή  9^  ήλτη,  ^fus^^n^ β» 

trmftreSv  Kuwifit»»,  fim^irtfn  Zl  rev  i^tXmi•  The  targe* 
teers  are  armed  in  a  lighter  manner  than  the  heavy 
armed  men.  for  their  bucklers  are  smaller  and  lighter 
than  the  shields  of  the  Utter,  and  their  darts  shorter 
than  their  pikes  and  spesrs ;  bat  their  armour  is  heav- 
ler  than  that  of  the  llgfat.armed.  The«e  three  Idnds  of 
fooUsoldiers  are  so  often  mentioned  by  Xenophon  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  Greek  generals,  and  parti- 
cularly by  himself  upon  different  occasions,  according 
to  the  difference  of  their  armour  and  manner  of  fighting, 
that  I  thought  it  necessary  at  first  to  give  the  reader  a 
dear  Idea  of  that  difhfenoe. 

1  TirrM^'^nf .  This  is  the  same  Tlst aphemes,  over 
whom  Aldbiades  gained  so  great  an  ascendant,  that  be 
governed  him  not  only  in  his  politics,  but  in  his  plea, 
sures.  We  shall  find  him  in  the  course  of  this  history 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  army,  that  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks.  But  the 
treachery  he  was  guilty  of  in  relation  to  the  Greek 
generals,  after  they  had  incautiously  put  themselves  in 
his  hands,  must  render  his  name  so  odious,  that  it  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  to  be  Informed  of  his 
fate  after  this  history  leaves  him.  Agesilaus  being  sent 
by  the  Lacedemonians  at  the  head  of  an  army  into 
Asia,  and  having  gained  many  advantages  over  the 
Persians,  Artaxerxes  looked  upon  Tissaphernes  as  the 
cause  of  the  ill  success  of  his  arms ;  and  being  incensed 
against  him  by  Parysatis,  in  revenge  for  his  behaviour 
to  Cyrus,  l>e  appointed  Tithraustes  to  succeed  hhn  in 
his  government,  with  orders  to  cut  oft'  his  head :  this 
happened  in  Uie  first  year  of  the  ninety-sixth  Olympiad, 
that  is,  about  five  years  after  the  expedition  of  Cyrus. 

8  BeuXMTUi  if  μήτ•τ%  in  irriu  iri  rS  iiitk^.  This 
is  rendered  by  D*  Ablanconrt  il  tongea  aux  mcyetu  de  se 
venger  de  cet  affront^  which  may  be  a  translation  of  any 
other  passage,  as  well  as  of  this. 

3  ΠΛζύτΜΤίζ  μΧ»  hi  βΛ^ηις  ννχξχ»  rS  Κϋ^ι»,  ftc.  LeUD. 
rlavius  has  translated  this  passage  as  if  v«^f  χ*  signified 
hare  tifu  i«the  same  sense  as  Plutardi  uses  the  word. 


Parysatis,  who  had  a  greater  love  for  Cyrus 
than  for  the  king  Artaxerxes ;  and  when  unyi 
persons  belonging  to  the  court  resorted  to  him, 
he  sent  them  back  more  disposed  to  favour 
him  than  the  king.  Besides,  he  took  so  great 
care  of  the  Barbarians  who  were  with  him, 
as  to  render  them  both  good  soldiers,  and  af- 
fectionate to  his  service :  he  also  levied  an 
army  of  Greeks  with  all  possible  secrecy,  that' 
might  find  the  king  in  no  degree  prepared  to 
resist  him.  And  whenever  he  recruited  the 
garrisons  that  were  dispersed  in  the  several 
cities  under  his  command,  he  ordered  each  of 
their  officers  to  enlist  as  many  Peloponnesians 
as  possible,  and  of  those  the  best  men  they 
could  get,  under  pretence  that  Tissaphernes 
had  a  design  upon  those  cities.  For  the  cities 
of  Ionia  formerly  belonged  to  Tissaphernes, 
having  been  given  to  him  by  the  king,  but  at 
that  time  they  had  all  revolted  from  him  to 
Cyrus,  except*  Miletus;  the  inhabitants  of 
which  being  engaged  in  the  same  design,  and 
Tissaphernes  having  early  notice  of  their  in- 
tentions, put  some  of  them  to  death,  and  ban- 
ished others ;  these  C3rrus  received,  and  rais- 
ing an  army  besieged  Miletus  both  by  sea  and 
land,  endeavouring  to  restore  the  banished 
citizens :  thus  he  made  another  pretence  for 
raising  an  army ;  and  sending  to  the  king,  he 
desired,  that,  as  he  was  his  brother,  he  might 
have  the  command  of  these  cities  rather  than 
Tissaphernes.  In  this  also  he  was  assisted  by 
his  mother ;  so  that  the  king  was  not  sensible 
of  the  design  that  was  formed  against  him,  but 
looking  upon  these  preparations  as  directed 
against  Tissaphernes,  was  under  no  concern 
at  their  making  war  upon  one  another;  for 

speaking  of  this  very  thing,  4  H  /u4ngf  κηι^χ•  μϋλΧιφ 
ν•*  Κν^  ψ»λΛ^Λ  ;  but  every  body  knows  that  ν««<χ« 
with  a  dative  case,  signifies  tu  favour :  Hutchinson  haa 
said  very  properly  mater  a  Cyripartibue  $tetit.  D'Ab- 
lanoourt  has  thoaght  fit  to  leave  out  this  period  entire. 

4  MiX^rsv.  A  considerable  dty  of  Ionia,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mssander :  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war  it  was  inhabited,  according  to  Homer,  by 
the  Cariana,  whom  be  mentiona  among  the  allies  of 
Troy. 

O"  MiXfiTf  ix$f. 
This  town,  having  revolted  from  the  Persians,  at  the 
instigation  of  Aristsgoras,  was  retaken  by  them  six 
years  after  that  revolt.  About  sixty -seven  years  after 
the  time  our  author  speaks  of,  Alexander  took  Miletus, 
after  a  brave  resistance  from  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  Greeks,  than  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Persia. 
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Cjrm  sent  the  king  all  the  tuut  that  were 
sKd  in  those  cities,  which  bed  been  under 
(he  goremment  of  TiMapbemes. 

He  had  also  another  wrmy  nOMd  for  hion  in 
die  Chenonesiu.  orer  against  Abydus,  in  this 
■BBsr.  There  was  a  banished  Lacedemo- 
na,  his  name  Cleaichus;  Cyrus,  becoming 
■qoaioted  with  him,'  admired  the  man, 
■d  made  him  a  present  of  ten  thousand'  da. 


&Ή}«#Αι•  ψ*  mi>rm,  Άymμmi'  .^wiMagti.  FliaT<niaiia. 
htkhmae  I  faav•  tnuMlated  It,  thoofrli  I  miut  owo 
Ita  ptt—gd  with  what  D*Abluieourt  aaya,  Cyrw  h 
fmi*.  A»  CI— rchoi  —tan  scoarideTmbleflgine  inthit 
nftHuma,  «or  Author  ha•  glTen  hi•  chancier  at  the 
ol  af  Ih•  agrond  hoeik ;  hat  there  being  some  partiru- 
lara  iilillin  to  Uoi  aientioned  in  IHodonw  Siculiis, 
«ftidl  ar•  ant  thero  taken  aotiee  of;  I  thouf  ht  the  r«*ad. 
«raright  aot  be diipitaacd  to  be  infonned  ot  them,  for 
I  have  mentioacd  them  in  tlie  introdue• 


the 


The  daridc  waa  a  Penian  gold  coin. 

,  Haipoeratlon,  and  the  SrhoUaBt  of  Arietophanei, 

mf  it  «raa  of  eqoal  value  with  the  Atuclc  xfi^«v«,  or 

«Tth  tw«ady  aUvcr  dnMdtau,  that  ia,  the  5th  part  of  a 

«lv«r  BiB«p  alxty  of  vrluA  made  a  talent,  which  last 

■an gated  to  XISS :  15 : 0  aterllng ;  w>  that  10,000  darieka 

«iU  aMdw  93  taleaU  and  l-Sd,  or  £6456  :  β  :  8  «if  our 

moBey.      On  the  rererae  of  tUa  coin  was  an  srcher, 

which  gava  oceaaioa  to  Ageallana  to  aay,  that  he  was 

if  i  tan  oat  of  Ada  by  thirty  thouvand  archers,  meaning 

E8  dbuibnted  among  the  Greek  cities  by 

of  P^nlA    The  anihora  before  mentioned  in. 

laatkattUa  coin  did  notderire  its  name  fromDarias, 

to  Xerxes,  but  from  anotlier  more  ancient 

' :  who  that  should  be,  is  not  so  well  understood, 

Darloa  Hystaspes,  tlie  father  to  Xerxes,  and  one 

of  the  acren  Persian  noblemen,  who  put  the  Magi  to 

dl•atlι,  waa  the  flrst  Persian  king  of  that  name.    I  am 

seaciblc  Prideaux  is  of  opinion,  that  Cyaxares,  brother 

Ut  Mandane,  and  uncle  to  the  firet  Cyrus,  is  Darius  the 

Mede  mentioned  by  Danit•!,  from  whom,  he  says,  this 

min  took  ita  name,  and  who  caused  it  to  be  struck  at 

Babylon  during  the  two  years  he  reigned  there;  but 

Xeawpbon,   in  his  Cynipwdia,  mentions  some  of  thij 

eora  tu  have  been  found,  among  other  rirhe»,  by  Cyrus, 

in  a  eaatle  lielunging  to  Oobryas,  oven  before  tlie  taking 

•f  Babyloo  by  the  Medea  and  Persians.    Sir  Isaac  New. 

ton  think•  that  Darius  the  Mede,  when  he  and  Cyrus 

took  Sardca,  melted  down  all  the  Lydian  money  he 

firtwd  there,  and  re.coined  it  with  his  own  effigies.  But 

Xenoplioo  speaks  of  daricka  upon  the  occa&iun  already 

mentioned  even  bvfore  the  taking  of  Sardes,  which  pre. 

reded  thjtt  of  Babylon.   It  is  not  poesible  this  could  have 

escmped  a  man,  to  u  hom  nothing  either  in  history  or 

bature  was  unknown  ;  it  Is  much  more  probable  that  he 

louked  upon  it  as  an  antidpation  in  Xeoophon,  which 

apinioo,  I  find,  prevails  with  Home  learned  men.  There 

14    however  a  passage   in  Herodotus  in   Melpomene, 

which  almost  inclines  one  to  think,  that  Darius  Hyslas• 

pesi  wae  the  author  of  this  coin,  nntwithstjinding  u  hat 

Soidas.  Harpocration,  and  the  Scholiast  of  Ari«topliHnes 

saj  to  iJie  contrary  ;  he  says  there,  that  Darius  Hystas. 

pn  reftned  gold  to  all  tlie  pureness  thai  was  po^ible, 

asd  cvinid  it  into  money,  Δ«ζΐ7(Κ  tar  xjwr/•»  »»Set^<i. 


ricks  ;  with  which  money  Clearchiu  laised  an 
army,  and  marching  out  of  the  Chersonesu», 
made  war  upon  the  Thracians,  who  inhabit 
above  the  Hellespont,  which,  being  a  great 
advantage  to  the  Greeks,  induced  the  cities 
upon  the  Hellespont  to  subsist  his  forces  with 
greater  cheerftilness.  Thus  was  this  army  also 
secretly  maintained  for  his  service.  Aristip. 
pus  of  Thessaly,  between  whom  and  Cyrus 
there  was  an  intercourse  oV  hospitality,  b^ing 
oppressed  by  a  contrary  faction  at  home,  came 
to  him,  demanding  two  thousand  mercenaries, 
and  their  pay  for  three  months,  in  hope,  by 
their  assiKtance,  to  subdue  his  adversaries.  Cy. 
rus  granted  him  four  thousand  men,  and  six 
months'  pay,  desiring  bim  to  come  to  no  terms 
with  his  adversaries  without  •  consulting  him. 
In  this  manner  the  army  in  Thessaly  was  also 
privately  maintained  for  his  use.  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  Proxenus,  theBceotian,  a  friend 
of  his,  to  attend  with  all  the  men  he  could  raise, 
giving  it  out  that  be  designed  to  make  war 
upon  the "  Pisidians,  who,  it  ^^^as  said,  infested 


Now  it  is  certain  that  all  authors  celebrate  the  daricks 
for  the  flneres*  of  the  gold ;  and,  a  few  lines  before,  the 
same  author  says,  Darius  did  thia  with  a  view  of  leav. 
iiig  behind  him  such  a  monument  as  no  other  king  ha«l 
done,  μΡΜΛΛβΜ»$  Ϊμ/γ»  >j9ir^m  τ»ντ«  re  μ,τ,  «ΛΛμ  ur,  β»• 
ηλίί  ΜΛτίξγΛ9•μΜψ. 

7  Si*•;.    Sivcf  tmXurm  i  ύτ^ίχ•μίΐΛ{^  nmi  $  ur$>.ixSiuf. 
Phavorinus.    In  the  same  manner  /lospet,  every  one 
knows,  lias  both  an  n<*tivo  and  passive  signilication. 
'l*hese  rights  of  hospitality  were  of  aacleut  date,  and  iif 
HO  «acred  a  nature,  that  Jupiter  himself  was  thought  to 
preside  over  them,  and  to  punish  the  violations  cons- 
mitted   agnini-t  them,  for  which  rea>^on  he  uas  called 
Siti»( ;  with  wlioro  ClysAcs  in  Homer  endo.ivonrp,  to 
very  little  purpose,  to  threaten  Polypheme. 
Ζώί  Λ  Ιτιη/Λχτϋζ  l*tr*tn  η  ζιΛ»»  τι 
Ξ(/ΐΊβ;,  Of  iiintnt  etu'  aliaunt  iry.^i  • 
This  tradition  Virgil  has,  among  many  others,  trans, 
planted  into  his  A'^ueid  ;  where  the  unhappy  Dido,  u  hen 
»lie  firht  entertained  her  Trojan  guest,  iropioree   the 
favour  of  Jupiter : 

Jupiter,  hoapitibu^  nun  te  dsre  Jurk  lni|unntaT. 
i'ltny  has  translated  {i»<0f ,  hotpitalit,  in  the  account  he 
gives  of  α  statue  of  Jupiter  under  that  denomination  ; 
this  statue  was  the  work  of  Pamphilu.i  a  db«ciple  of 
Praxiteles,  and  to  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  Auiniiis 
Pollio.  The  Mune  word  signified  mercenaries  a  little 
hiwer,  whence  comes  iiunut^^m,  ^#.'>•^•^ι7»,  {hm  it 
Μ  μί9^•^6^Μ,  Harpocration. 

82v^C*vX(M^T«j.  The  difTrrence  between  ^υμΖηλιίι- 
9^m.if  and  rvftCcuAi^fiir,  appears  very  particularly  from 
a  pabsage  in  Herodotus  in  Polyhymnia,  fv^Ztii\ut»^utti 
η  β»  ruuZtuX\it4rut  r«  i^irrtt ;  where  the  former  bignifles 
to  iv!>k  advic••,  nnd  the  latter  to  give  it. 

0  llu9^,lct(.  ihe  Pisidians  inhabited  the  mountniiu 
ous  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which  lies  between  the  Phry- 
gians, I^ydian<•,  and  Carian••,  to  whom  they  were  very 
troublesome  neighboun, 
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bis  country.  He  then  ordered  Sophienetus  the 
Stjrmphalian,  and  Socntet  the  Achaian,  with 
whom  also  he  had  an  intercourse  of  hospitality, 
to  come  to  him  with  as  many  men  as  they 
could  raise,  pretending  to  make  war  upon  Tie. 
saphemes,  in  conjunction  with  the  banished 
Milesians.  These  too  obeyed  his  commands. 
Having  now  determined  to  march  into  the 
Upper  Asia,  he  pretended  his  design  was  to 
drive  the  Pisidians  entirely  out  of  the  country : 
and,  as  against  them,  he  assembles  there  both 
his  Barbarian  and  Greek  forces ;  commanding 
at  the  same  time  Clearchus  with  all  his  troops 
to  attend  him,  and  Aristippus  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  send 
his  army  to  him.  He  also  ιφpointed  Xenias 
the  Arcadian  who  had  command  of  the  merce- 
naries in  the  several  cities,  to  come  to  him  with 
all  his  men,  leaving  only  sufficient  garrisons  in 
the  citadels.  He  next  ordered  aU  the  troops 
that  were  employed  in  the  siege  of  Miletus, 
together  with  the  banished  citizens,  to  join 
hira,'  engaging  to  the  last,  if  his  expedition  was 
attended  with  success  not  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
till  he  had  restored  them.  These  cheerfully 
obeyed  him  (for  they  gave  credit  to  what  be 
said),  and,  taking  their  arms  with  them,  came 
to  Sardes.  Xenias  also  came  thither  with  the 
garrisons  he  had  drawn  out  of  the  cities,  con- 
sisting  of  four  thousand  heavy-armed  men. 
Proxenus  brought  with  him  fifteen  hundred 
heavy-armed  w^d  five  hundred  'light-armed 
men.  SophseneUis,  the  Stymphalian,  a  thousand 
heavy-armed;  Socrates,  the  Achaian,,  about 
five  hundred  heavy-armed ;  Pasion,  the  Maga- 
rean,  seven  hundred  men.  Both  he  and  So- 
crates were  among  those  who  were  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Miletus.  These  came  to  him 
to  '  Sardes,  Tissaphemes  observing  all  this,  and 
looking  upon  these  preparations  as  greater  than 
were  necessary  against  the  Pisidians,  went  *  to 


irrfariMr•,  μ^  wξU^tt  wmmmr^mt^  τξη^  &C.  Thl»  een. 
tenott  ii  thut  translated  by  D'AbUnoourt,  otwcawurajice 
de  ne  plu$  fair^  d'entreprise  otHuU  leur  retablUwmeni, 
which  le  80  apparently  forvign  from  the  aathor*t  e«iie, 
that  it  is  nooecemary  to  make  any  obMrvatione  upon  It 

2  Τνμ»4ιτβίΛ,  These  are  the  same  with  "^Ati*  men. 
tioned  aboire. 

S  2^Sm(.  Sardes  was  the  capital  of  Lydia,  and  the 
seat  of  its  kings :  the  first  Cyrus  took  it  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  days,  and  in  it  Crcseos.  after  he  had  reigned  as 
many  years.  It  was  afterwards  set  on  fire  by  the  loni. 
ans,  and  with  it  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Cybele ;  which 
was  the  pretence  afterwards  made  use  of  by  Xerxes  fur 
burning  the  temples  of  the  OreelUb 

4  Όί  fimrtXim.     itt  is  frequently  used  by  tlie  Attic 


the  king  with  all  the  haste  he  could,  tak||^ 
with  him  about  five  hundred  horse;  and  |i^ 
king  being  informed  by  Tissaphemes  of  %^ 
intended  *  e3q;>edition  of  Cyrus,  prepared  k|||^ 
self  to  oppose  him.  \^ 

Cyrus,  with  the  forces  I  have  mentinaC 
marched  from  Sardes ;  and  advancing 
Lydia  in  '  three  days,  made  twenty-two 
sangs,  as  far  as  the  river  Mceander. 


writers  for  *^%  which  possibly  may  be  understood, 
this  sense  it  is  employed  in  the  first  of  those  two 
which  Fompey  repeated,  when  he  put  himself  ia 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  Idng  of  Egypt. 

"Omc  9^  in  vuf«»»«9  tfMr«(tufTiM 

5  Tm  Kufw  erik»9,     2r«X«r  »m  f•  st^»«»  «-τ^^ι 
Suidas.    ΛΛ*  4^9^  ri(w«.   niavorinus.    The 
first  mentioned  qoolet  a  passage  out  of  Arrian,  In ' 
0TikH  is  taken  in  Uie  same  sense  our  antlior  use• 
this  place.     "Stm^iLMtt  f*^^ih  rit  0riX$9  fiewuatts  Μ 

β  2*»d-/uM«  Tfiiir.    I  have  odd  three  days*  march»^ 
the  same  manner  as  the  Roman  authors  say,  iertm 
trit,  without  any  regard  to  the  particular  distance 
one  place  to  another,  but  only  to  the  motion  of 
army.   In  this  I  am  confirmed  by  Diodoms  Siculn?, ' 
speaking  of  the  march  of  the  Greek  array  in  their 
treat  through  the  country  of  the  MosynoMiana,  ex| 
e»«-4^  rT«d-/Mw(,  mentioned  by  our  author  upon  that< 
casion,  by  i»  v^'e•"*  *»^ 

^tmiimH  2xw.  Hesychius.  Herodotus  says  the 
thing.  On  the  other  hand,  Strabo  says,  some  mahaj 
sixty,  others  thirty  or  forty  stadia;  but  tliis  may 
sonie  degree  be  reconciled  by  the  Etjrmologicai  Lexiee||| 
whkh  explains  it  thus,  rm^me-arym**  rft»»»fT»  rt«l|| 
wmfh  Oi{^mt,  mt<*  Aiyy»rim€  h'  ί(η«ΜΤβ  t  ao  that  ti|| 
paraaang  was  thirty  stadia  among  the  Persians,  aal 
sixty  among  the  Egyptians ;  but  as  the  march  of  llHi 
Oreek  army,  described  by  our  author,  lay  through  Psib 
sia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  he  followed  their aorooat 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  a  stadium  οαΛ, 
tains  one  hundred  i^ywai  or  fisthoms,  rrkii*»  ^>«Mii 
I'Mtr»»,  rhavorinns,  that  is,  600  feet,  i^ywk  being,  sai 
cording  to  the  same  author,  4  htrmwH  rSh  xu^Sh  nt  vf 
wKiru  rr^J^eur,  that  is,  a  fathom.  I  know  very  weil^ 
that  the  Greek  foot  contained  .0875  decimals  mure  thaa 
an  English  foot,  so  that  whoever  hu  a  mindto  be  exact, 
must  compute  according  to  that  fraction.  As  the  para, 
sang,  stadium,  and  plethrum  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  this  history,  I  thought  it  proper  U»  ex- 
plain them  at  first,  that  we  may  have  done  with  them  ι 
tiie  plethrum  has  not  yet  been  taken  notice  of:  Suidas 
says  it  contains  one  hundred  feet,  «χ»  i)  ri  ιτλιθ-^  ar•- 
λβ^  /  i  or,  as  both  he  and  Phavorinus  affirm,  tiigether 
with  the  Greek  scholiast  upon  this  passage  of  Homrr, 
where  he  speaks  of  TItyus 

Ό  i'  ir'  Ifnm  μ7τ»  srtXiJ^^t», 
ti  vev  rrmiim  ΐ«τ*ν  μΛξΦ(  ;  the  sixth  pert  of  a  stadium, 
that  is,  one  hundred  feet  As  the  Latin  tongue  has  no 
Word  til  express  irAi^fM  in  this  sense,  with  accuracy, 
Jugerutn,  signifying  a  square  measure,  (though  I  am 
sensible  the  poets  use  it  also  for  rXe^^^er)  Uie  Latin 
translators  have  thought  themaeWes  under  a  necessity 
of  using  the  word  plethnim  :  I  hope  I  shall  also  be  al. 
lowed  to  use  the  words  parasang,  stadium,  and  pie• 
thrum,  after  having  expWned  them. 
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bnaM  I  Md  hMing  a 


iatinedaj•* 

JHen 

•r  ClfiwiliMdt  «khaleie'iMik 

wUA  Cftm  haiiled  on 

kt  kidi  ■  nriBd  to  ffrorrifff 

Tbw^gh  tbendddlt 

tb•  ihw  M—idtr»  bst  tlM 

«rift  ifaai  fa  urn  fdmxi  it  rant  riw 

c^fofCefan»    Itee  if  betidet 

*gnfttkiDgin 

#1  tbe  iitif  JunjfMii  UQcr 

Thit  iffv  likiewiM  miB  through 

iribiilotheliMUidff.  TheMar- 

fcethratds  hweAiwUois 

waMUIJ9Mf  WhODI  OOHtWldlliy 

*  Im  mmkBg  he  hid  οτνοοηιβ,  aid  to 

ρ  hi•  lUa  is  Ike  onn•,  fi«B  wfaenoe 

flow  I  lor  thit  nMon  the  riTcr  it 

Here  Xeraet»  when  be  fled 

■Aar  hi•  defeat»  i•  said  to  have 

hodi  this  pakee  and  the  dtadel  of  Ce. 

Here  C)yviia  ftaid  thirty  days,  and  hither 

the  haniahed  LaoedKnoonian  came 

allic— Midhgaiji-anned  men,  five  hundred 

"  tfgeteera,  and  two  hundred  Cretan 


TUt  word  ie,  no  donbt,  of  PersiM} 

aei  Bw  amuj  other  Pwtlan  ironh,  is  Juliui 

iiwd  by  the  Oreeki.    Theee 

■lalely  forert  and  fmlt-treoe  ot  erery 

•ad  ttodnd  with  ptenty  ot  wild 

vwy  •Mwrredly  In  great  rvqoeot  «nong 

FMwch  telli  a•,  that  TUsaphemee,  to 

of  Hm  elegance  of  AldUadn*•  taste, 

to  that  which  belonged  to  him.    The 

wiUtta  after  8t  Jerome  have  thought  Bt  to 

gariea  «T  Eden  in  Moeee,  ParatUnuwlup. 

aa  agfaMattve^  tiMMigh  they  oltener  make  it  a  pro- 
Hat.  The  E^gUih  tnoslattun  says  the  garden  of 
«rMeh  i«rees  wUh  the  Hebrew. 

^anXi»r.    This  is  the  title  given  by  all  the 

to  the  kliv  ef  Penla,  which  is  preeenred 

of  Mahomet  in  that  of  the  Grand 


•fchera.  At  the  ••»•  tune  Son••  the  Syn- 
em••  e^nie  with  a  thotwod  heavy^-anned  men, 
and  flophaneta•  the  Amdiaa  with  a  thouaand 
flMva•  Hero  Cyn»  widawed  the  Graeic•  ia 
the  paiic»  and  took  an  aeoovat  of  theb  nan• 
ben ;  they  aiaoanted  in  the  whole  to  eleren 
thouaand  heavy-anned  bmo»  and  aboot  two 


10  nsf}  #ffM«    Hotrhiuson  has  prored  from  Bereral 
rtfM  In  this  place  signifies  slcill  in  music. 


II  Πιλνβτηιλ    Here  ιπληι«Ύ«}  seems  to  be  taken  In  a 


Fraai  iMBoe  Cyra•  made  in  two  day•*  maroh 
fem  paroMny,  and  arrifed  at  PeUa^  a  etty 
weUinhabited:  thero he  •taid  throe d^ dur- 
hywiiich  Xeniasthe  Areadian  •oiemniied  the 
"LapwtwIiMi— orifice»  and  edebroted  a  gMie; 
dMprii••  woe  golden  ^'acmpefS}  at  this  game 
Cynia  waa  pnaent.  fYom  thenee  he  made  in 
two  Bnawb••  twdve  paraaang•»  and  came  to 
the  iMurfcet  of  the  Cnmianay  a  dty  well  inhab- 
ited, the  laat  of  the  country  of  Myaia.  Fkom 
thence  he  made  in  throe  di^*  maroh  thirty  pi- 
FManga,  and  airived  at  a  wdl  peopled  dty•  call- 
ed "the  Fhan  of  CayatflH,  whero  he  ataid  five 
days.  Thero  waa  now  due  to  the  βοΜίοη 
above  three  montha*  pay,  which  they,  coming 
often  to  **  hi•  door,  demanded.  He  continued 
to  give  them  hi^e•»  and  waa  viaibly  concerned ; 
for  he  waa  not  of  a  temper  to  deny  money, 
when  he  had  it  Hither  Epyaxa,  the  wife  to 
Syenneai•  king  of  the  Ciliciana»  came  to  Cyrus ; 


comprehensiye  aenae,  and  to  Indode  all  those  who  were 
not  hearyi^kmicd  ■!•«. 

1•  Tk  Aimmtm,    This  was  an  Arcadian  sarrifloe,  insti- 
tuted In  honour  of  Fm,  and  brought  by  Evander  Into 
Italy,  when  he,  with  his  followers,  settled  upon  the 
Palatine  Hill.    Dionysius  of  Halicamaisus,  from  whom 
I  hare  this,  adds,  thai  after  the  san-iflce  was  over,  the 
prtests  ran  through  the  streets  naked  all  but  their  middle, 
which  was  corered  with  the  skins  of  the  virtimB  newly 
sacrificed ;  this  sacrliee,  he  says,  continued  to  his  time, 
which  is  confirmed  by  Dion  Cassiue  and  Plutarch.    Vir- 
gil hsa  taken  notiee  of  thto  eirenmstance  of  the  Luper. 
callan  priests  naming  naked,  among  the  other  points  of 
history,  with  which  the  shield  of  JEneas  Is  embeltiehed : 
Hk  noltaiitM  SaUos,  BadM«i«e  Lmperem, 
LaniiterosqM  aploM,  «t  Ιιφι•  aMiUa  ecelo 
Extodrrat. 

lalrX^iitf  In  Latin,  j<H!gate.  They  wer«  instni. 
menta  used'm  batlung,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
with  these  they  serapeid  their  bodies.  D'Ablancourt  has 
rendered  it,  «let  HriHet  ά^Φτ  t  for  which  he  makes  an 
excuse :  tlie  best  I  can  make  for  the  word  I  have  asade 
use  of  is,  Uiat  I  know  no  other. 

14  Kiivrfi^w  «liiM.  D*Ablanoo«rt  suspects  this  pas- 
sage to  be  corrupted :  but  Ilutdiimon  says,  this  plain 
may  very  proiinbly  have  given  name  to  the  rity. 

15  *I*^i  ««  nil*  ^vf«r.  The  custom  of  attendiitg  at 
the  door  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  was  introduced  by  the 
first  Cyrus,  as  we  find  in  tlie  Cyropmdia,  «vtw  «•ι  ν?•  Ut 
«■«MSrir  W  mmtk  τη»  ^ΚτΙμλ  »«•  firnHki  Snu  ^^menimtrt 
*k(  vw»  i^ifTm  ^mg.  It  waa  In  nse  in  the  tkne  of 
ITerodotns  and  Xenophon,  and  continued  aa  kutg  as  tiM 
PWiian  empire^  TbIa  oom|rilment  was  paid  to  tlie  satraps 
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It  nu  mid  ibe  nwile  bim  >  preteni  of  gmt 
tamt,  of  πκηητ.  Cym*  therefore  gave  the 
iriny  fotu  montb*'  pay  at  that  time.  Tbc  Ci- 
liciui  queen  bad  a  guard  of  CilicUni  and  Aapen. 
diaiu;  and  CyTua  wa*  reported  to  have  «r 
amour  witb  ber. 

From  thence  be  made,  in  two  dayi'  marcb, 
ten  paraaauga,  and  uame  to  tbe  dly  of'  Thym- 
brium,  a  town  well  inhabiced.  Here  wbb  ■ 
fountain  near  tbe  read,  called  tbe  fountain  of 
Hidaa,  king  of  Fbrygia,  wbere  MidM  ϊ*  «aid  tc 
bare '  aught  the  aatyr,  by  mixing  tbe  fountain 
mlb  wine.  Fnm  thence  he  made,  in  two 
dayg'  march,  ten  pvwanga,  and  arrived  at  Ty. 
ri»um,  a  populous  town,  where  he  staid  three 
daya.  And  here,  it  ii  nid,  the  Cilidan  qneer 
deiired  Cyrus  to  show  her  hii  army ;  in  com. 
pliance  therefore  with  her  request,  Cyrus  re- 
viewed in  the  plain,  both  hi*  Greek  and  Bar- 
barian forces ;  ordering  tbe  Greeks  to  dispose 
themselves,  aecording  to  their  custom, 
stand  in  order  of  battle,  and  that  each  of  the 
commuiders  should  draw  up  bis  own  men  ; 
they  iveie  drawn  up  *  four  deep.  Menon 
the  right  with  hja  people,  and  Clearchua  the  left 
with  hia  men ;  the  rest  of  the  generals  being 
in  the  centre.  ETrst  therefore  Cyme  viewed 
the  Barbarians,  (they  marched  by  him  drawn 
up  in  troops  *  uid  companies,)  then  the  Greeks, 
CyniB  driving  by  them  on  a  car,  and  the  Cili- 
dan  queen  in  a  chariot'  They  had  all  biaten 
helmets,  scarlet  vests,  greaves,  and  burnished 


tn  t)i*KnttM,ul>giiDtnll3>lhi>DBbL 
w  at  br  Hmmnt  Trrios  IpHkinf  of  I 


,    D'Ablancoun  ■■  mud 


shields.     After  be  bad  *  passed  by  them  all, 
be  stopped  hia  car  in  tbe  ceatre  of  tbe  front, 
and  sending   Pigre*  his    interpreter   to    the 
Greek  generals,  be  ordered  tbe  whole  line' 
to  present  their  pikes,  and  advance  in  order  of 
battle :  these  conveyed  his  orders  to  tbe  sol- 
diers ;  who,  when  the  trumpets  sounded,  pre- 
sented their  pikes  and  advanced ;  then,  march, 
log '  faster  than  ordinary,  with  shouts,  ran  of 
their  ovn  accord  to  the  tents.     Upon   this, 
many  of  the  Barbuian*  were  seiied  with  fear ; 
tbe   Ciliciin   queen  quitted  her  chariot,  and    . 
fled  ι  and  the  sutlers  leaving  their  commodi-  J 
ties,    ran    away :   Ibe   Greeks,   not   witboat   -^ 
laughter,  repaired   to  their  testa.     Tbe  Gill. 
dan  queen,  seeing  the  lustra  and  order  of  their    ' 
army,  was  in  admiration,  and  Cynis  pleased  to 
see  the  terror  with   which   the  Greeks  bad 
struck  the  Barbariana. 

Thence,  in  three  days'  march,  he  nutdc  twen- 
ty parasangs,  and  came  to  Iconiiim,  the  last 
city  of  Phry^a,  where  be  stud  three  days. 
Thence  be  nude  in  five  days'  march,  thirty 
pBTasangB  through  Lycaonia ;  which,  being  an  ^ 
enemy's  country,  be  gave  the  Greeks  leave  10 
plunder  it.  From  hence  be  sent  tbe  Cilldan 
queen  into  Cllicia  tbe  shortest  way,  and  ap- 
pointed Menon  the  Thessaliaa,  himself;  with 
his  Boldieis,  to  escort  her.  Cynis,  with  Ifae 
rest  of  tbe  army,  moved  on  through  Cappa- 
docia,  and  in  four  days*  marcb,  made  five  and 
twenty  parasangs  to  Dana,  a  large  and  rich 
city,  well  inhabited.  Here  be  staid  three  days, 
during  which  he  put  to  death  Megaphemes, 
Peraian,  one  of  his  courtiers,'  with  another 


rfiCilUri•!  lai   χι7(«   by  tc••*•^  •»   Xut«  •> 

«rHin  in  hi•  IVtir*.     D'AUuiciKin  ho,  I  thlsll,  ■ 


-"."ElAMf.  Ph.T'iriii 
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hid  m  prindiMil  eomnumd,  ■ocn•- 
ot  tMBBBoy•  TMDoe  Uwj  pnpMrcd 
ialo  GiUck}  tlie  eDtnnee**  ww 
«■om^ior  a  dbanat  to  ρβΜ,  Tvy 
ΐΜβΜΗΪΗβ  to  an  anny.  if  tiiera  had 
offMitioB  3  nd  Syenoefi•  was  lud 
poiMMid  Uonfllf  of  the  fBninfw^f•, 
to  eoHd  the  pt«;  Ibrwfakh  i«aw»^ 
mm  dvf  in  the  pUn.  The  day 
HM  hrom^  hj  a  AMterager  that 
had  ^dttod  the  enfaieiMsety  upon 
that  botk  JCenonIi  army  were  in 
wMhio  the  momitiiBe»  and  ύΛο  that 
«M»  auBng  Tonnd  firom  Ionia  to 
«ilk  the  gelky•  that  hdooged  to  the 
and  to  Cynm,  who  immedi- 
vfr  the  monwttdne  without  op» 
and"  Bide  himtdf  maHer  of  the 
in  which  the  CJuriani  ley  to  oppoee  his 
Vnm  thence  he  deeeended  into 
and  beantilnl  ρΐιίη,  wdl  watered,  and 
fid  of  aH  aorta  of  tieea  and  vinea ;  abounding 
in  *  aaaaaa^  pni^  miDet^  wheat,  and  bariey  ι 
and  ia  oaiwmnded  with  a  atrong  and  high  ridge 
afhOlafimBaeatoaea. 


H. 


H»  Ml  to  lUfl  for  tiMmMlrM  μ  well  w 
LnuKtevias  and  Hntdiiiiioo  have  aald, 
tbtUonm,  which  I  eui  by  no  means 
ti,  rinoe  th«  ldog*k  porple  dyer  doe•  neither 
MtM  l0  W  a  proper  perMm  to  attend  Cynu  In  a  milU 
tmj  impedHkn,  neither  doe•  he  appear  a  proper  ac- 
Ib  a  deilgB  of  thie  nature,  with  so  considerable 
Μ  the  other  te  represented.  D'Ablancowt 
feM  nii  wmUr9  ie  «a  gnrieintbe  ι  this  indeed  answers 
ta•  Upo  etjeetkms  I  made  to  the  other  interpretation, 
bet  I  am  apt  to  beUere,  if  Xenophon  liad  derigned  to 
•ay  portlealar  notice,  he  would  hare  made  use 
artieie,  and  hare  said  W*  ^MwaMrtx»  /?«r/Aw«r. 
hi»  employed  a  rery  classical  word,  purpu. 
wWdi  answers  properly  to  fM>«{,  whence  9**' 
i•  dertred;  this  i•  the  sense  I  hare  ffiren  to  the 
IWw|h  I  am  Tery  ffsr  from  beiog  fond  of  it 
M'HIiiMCiA*.  TMs  is  the  pass  wUchArrlan  nils 
«^  w(^m€  nt  KiXiMmtt  wliirh  Alexander  posssmed 
hImMlf  of,  a•  he  marched  into  Ciliria  to  enga^  Darin•. 
Tto  day  beAire,  he  encamped  in  the  place,  where  we 
■eiir  flad  Cyras,  AfmijuiMr,  says  Arrisn,  ixt  vi  KvfeS 
ftm  Minfiwri  rrfmrimim^  where  he  left  Parmenion, 

he  went  himeeif  to  attack  the  pass. 
11  "nifHtXttUmi,  Hatchtnson  rery  Justly  obeerres, 
that  MfwAM  i•  properly  used  by  Xenophon  to  describe 
the  ararae  a  sUp  must  take  from  the  coast  of  Ionia  to 
thatof  CUicU :  but  this  has  not  been  presenred  either  in 
Ms  or  Leandarins*•  translation,  any  more  than  In  that 
«f  DMUanconrt. 

19  £7λι.  I  ha?e  followed  the  coi^ectore  of  Muretus, 
who  reads  ilu  instead  of  *tl%t  in  which  I  am  snppMted 
by  Hatehineon. 

IS  Kra^o.  This  plant  is  common  in  the  Lerant, 
and  ia  enttcd  by  Toumefort,  digitali»  orimlaU$  |  of  the 
seed  of  which  they  make  an  oil,  that  is  good  to  eat,  and 


After  he  had  left  the  mountainay  he  advanced 
through  the  plain,  and  having  made  uy^  and 
twenty  paraaanga  in  four  daya*  march,  axriTed 
at  **  Taraua,  a  huge  and  rich  dty  of  Cilida, 
where  atood  the  pakoe  of  Syenneaia  king  of 
CSUcia;  having  the  river  '^Cydnua  running 
throvfh  the  middle  of  it^  and  ia  two  hundred 
£eet  in  breadth.  Tfaia  dty  waa**  abandoned  by 
the  inhabitanta,  who,  with  Syenneai^  fled  to  a 
ftatneaa  upon  the  mountaina,  tboae  only  except- 
ed who  kept  the  public  houaea:  buttheinhahi- 
tanta  of "  SoU  and  laai,  who  Uved  near  the  aea, 
did  not  quit  their  habitationa.     £pyaia,  the 


for  •ττβπα  other  n•••.  Fnnle  and  millet  an  so  like  one 
another,  that  they  an  iearee  to  be  dirtfav«iahed  but  by 
the  manner  in  wUeh  they  brlaf  forth  their  gnin,  the 
former  bearing  it  In  ears,  and  the  Utter  in  bnncfaeaj 
they  both  make  very  bad  bread,  and  an  dilefly  used  to 
flit  fowls.    D*Ablaiwoart  has  thought  fit  to  nodn•  this 

VuioάhJrβιιφli€iφiβm^β§mr1eβdβ/htit»βtiegJmH^βJ 
bnt  his  reaeoo  tta  it  ia  Bttll  mon  curloos  than  his  traaa- 
lation.  1  was  so  mneh  entertained  with  the  TlTadty  of 
it^  that  1  cannot  help  traascribhig  his  words :  Je  Pai 
iramek4,  oays  he,  ea  deux  meif,  pmtr  m  peu  ffmhr  a 
tm  i^aU  gmmijftMX, 

U  Tmf0$6t,  Tanus,  a  eonaldenble  dty  of  CIHda,  was 
buUt  by  Sardanapalas,  who  boilt  both  that  and  Andda. 
In•,  another  dty  not  ihr  fhan  it,  in  one  day  {  which, 
thmiffh  inoredttila  to  tho••  who  do  not  eondder  how 
many  milHons  of  men  the  Amyrlan  kings  had  at  thdr 
command,  is  howerer  attested  by  an  Aesyrian  inscrip^ 
tion,  which  Arrlan  has  translated.  This  inscription  was, 
it  seems,  engrared  on  the  monument  of  this  prince,  upon 
which  stood  his  statue,  in  the  attitude  of  a  person  who 
expresses  a  contempt,  with  his  hands  clapped  together, 
or,  as  Strabo  says,  I  think  more  probably,  by  seeming  to 
snap  his  fingers.  The  sense  of  this  inscription  is  so  rery 
philosophical,  that  I  cannot  omit  it,  though  at  the  same 
time,  the  phrase  is  so  rery  libertine,  that  I  shall  not 
translate  it  2etf^9awm^0s  i  'Ar4uuwde{«|ev  v«7r,  Ά;- 
χίΜλΜ  mai  Tmf0W  if  ^ξψ  ΜΨ  ()ι«>«τ•.  η  32,  £  (ι,ι, 
irAt,  Mmi  mht,  suu  ιΤΜΪζ%,  if  ν'  kXXm  rm  ArJ^f^iw  tim 
•tr»  τΦύτβν  ίξ*» :  instead  of  vm^  others  read  •χ*ιλ$ 
which  Arrian  says  is  the  sense  of  th^  Amyrian  word : 
and  which  Flotarch,  speaking  of  this  inscription,  has 
rendered  by  k^^nmiu 

15  Kv)»^— This  river  rises  out  of  Mount  Taurus  and 
running  through  a  dean  country,  is  remarkable  for  the 
coldness  and  deameis  of  Its  stream ;  this  tempted  Alex, 
ander  after  a  long  and  sultry  mardi  to  bathe  in  it,  whidi 
had  like  to  haTO  put  an  end  both  to  his  life  and  his  ric- 
tories  :  but  the  can  of  his  phyddan,  or  the  strength  of 
his  oonatitntion,  soon  reooTered  him,  and  once  mon  let 
him  loose  upon  mankind. 

16  '£|iX<«OT,  &c,  I  agree  entinly  with  HutchiuMn 
against  Leundarius  and  Stephens  that  there  is  no  neces- 
dty  of  baring  recourse  to  ^inrinu  or  of  any  thing  of  thnt 
kind  to  perf«<^  this  sentence.  These  aposiopese•  are 
frequent  in  the  Attic  writen. 

17  S^Xcv.  This  dty  was  afterwards  called  Poropd». 
pdla.  It  was  fonneriy  a  colony  of  tbe  Athenians,  who 
forgetting  ITy  length  cf  time  their  mother.tongoe,  or  at 
least  the  grammar  of  it,  spoke  a  barbarous  language, 
from  whom  the  wiwd  «oleetsm,  so  dreadftil  in  the  ears 
of  school'boys,  took  its  name. 
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wife  of  Syennesis  came  to  Tani»  five  days 
before  Cyme.  In  the  passage  over  the  moun- 
tains into  the  plain,  two  companies  of  Menon*8 
army  were  missing.  It  was  said  by  some,  that, 
while  they  were  intent  on  plunder,  they  were 
cut  off  by  the  Cilidans,  and  by  others,  that 
being  left  behind,  and  unable  to  find  the  rest 
of  the  anny,  or  gain  the  road,  they  wan- 
dered about  the  country,  and  wen  destroyed ; 
'  The  number  of  these  amounted  to  one  huiw 
dred  heavy-4tfmed  men.  The  rest,  as  soon  as 
they  arriTcd,  resenting  the  loss  of  their  com- 
panions, plundered  both  the  dty  of  Tarsus, 
and  the  palace  that  stood  there.  Cyrus,  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  dty,  sent  for  Syennesis ; 
but  he  alleging  that  he  had  never  yet  put  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  any  perron  of  superior 
power,  declined  coming,  till  his  wife  prevailed 
upon  him,  and  recdved  assurance  from  Cyrus. 
After  that,  when  they  met,  Syennesis  gave 
Cyrus  great  sums  of  money  to  pay  his  army, 
and  Cyrus  made  him  such  presents  as  are  of 
great  value  among  kings;  these  were  a  horse 
with  a  golden  bit,  a  chain,  bracelets,  and  a  sd- 
mitar,  of  gold,  with  a  Persian  robe,  besides ' 
the  exemption  of  his  country  from  further  plun- 
der ;  to  this  he  added  the  restitution  of  the  pri- 
soners they  had  taken,  wherever  they  were  found. 

Here  Cyrus  and  the  army  staid  twenty  days, 
the  soldiers  declaring  they  would  go  no  further ; 
for  they  suspected  he  was  leading  them  against 
the  king,  and  said  they  were  not  raised  for  that 
service.  Clearchus  was  the  first  who  endea- 
voured to  force  his  men  to  go  on ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  began  to  march,  they  threw  stones  at  him 
and  at  his  sumpter  horses,  so  that  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  then  stoned  to  death.  Afterwards, 
when  he  saw  It  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevail 
by  force,  he  called  his  men  together,  and  first 
stood  still  a  considerable  time,  shedding  many 
tears,  while  the  soldiers  behdd  him  in  amaze 
and  silence :  then  spoke  to  them  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

"  Fellow-soldiers ;  wonder  not  that  I  am 
concerned  at  the  present  posture  of  afikirs :  for 
I  am  engaged  to  Cyrus  by  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality, and  when  I  was  banished,  among  other 
marks  of  distinction  with  which  he  honoured 


1  ^Hrc»  hi  tXrm  Umw»  ivXirm»  By  thla  p«SMige  It 
seems  that  their  compunte•  oonsieted  of  fiftj  men  earh. 

2  Km  τή»  x^«»  μ«ι«ίτ•,  9te.  Thie  period  Is  oelebrmted 
by  DemetrlOB  Ph«lareas  for  the  proper  pladng  of  this 
unoommon  gift,  which,  he  say•,  if  it  had  been  placed 
(Either  ill  tlto  begioning,  or  in  the  middle,  would  have 
Ueu  dUagrceablc.  but  is  graceful  at  the  duec  uf  it. 


[llOOK  1 1 

me,  he  gave  me  ten  thousand  daricks. 
I  had  recdved  this  money,  I  did  not 
it  up  for  my  own  use,  or*  lavish  it  in  pli 
but  laid  it  out  upon  you.  And  first,  I 
war  upon  the  Thradans,  and  with  your 
tance  revenged  the  injuries  they  had 
Greece,  by  driving  them  out  of  the  CI 
sua,  where  they  were  endeavouring  to  di 
the  Greek  inhabitants  of  their  lands, 
that,  when  I  was  summoned  by  Cyrus,  I  < 
you  to  him  with  this  view,  that,  if  there 
occadon,  I  might  in  return  for  his*  favoanji 
of  service  to  him  (  but,  since  you  refuse  to  | 
on  with  me,  and  I  am  under  a  necesdty 
by  betraying  you,  to  rely  on  the  friendshi] 
Cyrus ;  or,  by  being  fidse  to  him,  to 
you,  though  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  shall 
right  or  not  However,  I  have  determined; 
give  you  the*  preference,  and  with  you  to 
fer  every  thing  that  may  happen.  Neil 
shall  any  one  say,  that,  having  led  the  Gi 
among  Barbarians,  I  betrayed  the  Greeks, 
preferred  the  friendship  of  the  Baibariaa|| 
but,  dnce  you  refuse  to  obey  me,  and  to  fc 
me,  I  will  follow  you,  and  share  in  all 
sufferings ;  for  1  look  upon  you  as  my  count 
my  friends,  and  fellow-soldiers,  and  that 
you  I  shall  live  in  honour  wherever  I  am ;  b^ 
without  yon,  that  I  shall  neither  be  useful  ik 
my  friends,  nor  formidable  to  my  enemiei^ 
Be  assured,  therefore,  that  whithersoever  yo• 
go,  I  resolve  to  go  with  you."  Thus  βροΐβ 
Clearchus.  The  soldiers,  both  those  who  b» 
longed  to  him  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  heaiu 
ing  this,  commended  him  for  declaring  he  wouM 
not  march  against  the  king:  and  above  two 
thousand  left  Xenias  and  Pasion,  and  taking 
their  arms  and*  baggage  with  them,  came  and 
encamped  with  Clearchus. 


S  OiW  nm^i^vva  ^tirm.  Que  Je  n*ai  pa»  emptoie  a 
piaUirtt  in  D'Ablnncourt,  does  not,  I  thiali,  come  up  to 
the  strength  of  the  Greek  word :  nee  per  voitiptaiem  et 
tuxw»  abiumpti,  io  Hutchinson,  te  far  better.  Sore  thie 
ψητά,  whidt  lias  great  energy,  was  never  more  prnp4*rly 
employed  titan  by  Plutarch  to  Mark  Antony's  lavishing 
the  most  prcdoos  thing  he  cnuld  throw  away,  his  tinHS 
in  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  »«3i}dwr«^  tUv  ri  rekunkte^mrtt 
ΑνάλΜ^Μ»,  TM  xc^Mir,  whore  by  the  way  Plutarch  has 
taken  that  fine  application  of  ««λοηλ^^  aiaKm/*»  to  time, 
finom  Theophrastna. 

4  Ώφ«λ«ή9*  «Mf.  Leondavius  and  Hutchinson  hare 
said,  ut  ei  commodarem,  which  is  not  only  the  sense,  bM 
elegantly  expresses  ut  ei  commodo  essetn  ;  Tully  uses 
the  word  in  the  same  sense  in  his  Epistles.  D'Ablan- 
court  has  said,  pour  payer  ie$favewr»  de  gueigue  tervictt 
which  I  think,  at  least,  equal  to  the  other. 

5  Aif^e^uuu  )'  Λψ  ύμ!ίί•     ΒΛζΛμΜί,  ιτζΦΚξίρβ»,     Pbavo. 


I'inus, 


0  ζχινίζίζΧ'    The  passage  quoted  by  Ilulchlmou  out 
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I  «I  he  Mat  lor  GfaMfdni•,  wbo 
tD  η  InU  iiMprteheil  «  maMengig  to 
to  the  MMien,  with  cnccMnf». 
akdUriPoirid  tdw  a  fimmnOiie 
lit  aMMd  Qyrai  tt>  MBd  lor  him,  but 
MM»  Itan  lei  Um  kaofir  tint  he  did  not 
to  0»  to  Urn.  Aft»  Uii%  ■■MimMing 
■Bldli^  with  theee  who  w«t  hitely 
to  fciai  nd  ee  tmaf  ef  the  reit  ee 
to  be  preient,  he  ipoke  to  them  to 


»Nle«r.eoldiflB!  It  i•  eetaln  the  eflUn  of 
Qfiwe  am  is  the  «me  litaitioii  in  leepect  to 
ma,  wlA  one  fai  Kgwd  to  him;  U»  neither 
Μ  WW  sny  hmger  Mi  eoldien,  linoe  we  fefuM 
hfan,  neiUMr  doce  he  any  knger  give 
I  hnow  he  think•  himeelf  unjuetly 
ly  «i  I  eo  thet^  when  he  tend•  for  me, 
to  00  to  him,  diiefly  through  ehame^ 
I  am  eoneoioae  to  myeelf  of  haring 
Um  in  every  thing;  in  the  next  fdaoe, 
r»  leet  lie  ihonld  caute  me  to  be 
end  poniehed  for  the  wrong•  he 
thiake  I  have  done  him.  I  am  tlierefore  of 
tf^'t'—j  thee  tU•  is  no  time  for  u•  to  ^leep»  or 
to  HfglfrT  the  cere  of  oureelve•,  but  to  coneolt 
what  i•  to  be  doneb  If  we  stay,  we  are  to  con- 
bj  what  mean•  we  may  stay  with  the 
•ecurity ;  and  if  we  resolve  to  go  away, 
we  may  go  with  the  greatest  safety,  and 
•apply  (nuselTes  with  provisions ;  for  without 
ihcae^  neither  a  commander,  or  a  private  man, 
can  be  of  any  use.  Cyrus  is  a  very  valuable 
mend,  where  he  is  a  friend ;  but  the  severest 
amaj,  where  he  is  an  enemy.  He  is  also 
amater  of  tiiat  strength  in  foot,  horse,  and  at 
•es^  which  we  ail  both  see  and  are  acquainted 
witliy  for  truly  we  do  not  seem  to  be  encamped 
at  a  great  distance  from  him ;  so  that  this  is 
tiie  time  for  every  one  to  advise  what  he  judges 
beei."    Here  he  stopped. 

Upon  this  some  rose  up  of  their  own  accord 
to  give  tlieir  «pinions ;  oUier•,  by  his  direction, 
to  allow  the  difficulties  either  of  straying,  or 
going  without  the  approbation  of  Cyrus. 
One,  pretending  to  be  in  haste  by  returning 
to  Greece,  said,  that  if  Clearchus  refosed  to 
conduct  them  thither,  they  ought  immediately 
to  choose  other  generals,  to  buy  provisions 


itf  Herodten,  which  is  also  quoted  by  Coiutaotin•  lo  his 
Lexieoo,  pbdnly  shows,  that  frnwefifm  slgnifiM  both  the 
carrisigee  and  the  beauts  of  biirdeo. 


(tlmrB  being  a  mailmt  in  tlie  Barbariaml' 
eamp)  and  pack  op  their  beggi^;  then  go  to 
CyruB  and  demand  ship•  of  him  to  tiiMport 
them ;  which  if  lie  rafoeedt  to  desire  a  com• 
mander  to  conduct  them,  as  through  a  fiiead'a 
eountfy;  and, if  tUaalflo be refosedy continued 
he^  we  ought  forthwith  to  draw  iqp  a  deehura- 
tioa  of  battle^  end  send  a  detachment  to  secure 
the  eminences^  that  neither  Cyrost  nor  the 
CiUcian•  (aiaay  of  whom  we  luwe  taken  pri- 
aonen^  and  whoee  *  effBcta  we  hafe  plundered, 
and  atill  poesem)  may  prevent  na.  After  him 
Glearefau•  •poke  to  thi•  effects 

*'  Let  none  of  you  propoae  me  to  be  general 
in  thia  eqiedition,  (for  I  aee  many  thii^  that 
fortiid  it,)  but  consider  me  as  one  resolved  to 
obey,  as  for  aa  poasiUe,  the  person  you  shall 
dioose,  that  you  may  be  convinced  I  also 
know,  aa  well  aa  any  other,  how  to  •ubmit  to 
command."  After  him  another  got  up,  show- 
ing the  foUy  of  the  man  who  advised  to  de- 
mand the  ahip•,  as  if  Cynia  would  not  resume 
his  expedition.  He  ahowed  alao  how  weak  a 
thing  it  was  to  apply  for  a  guide  to  that  person 
whose  undertaking  we  had  defeated.  **  If," 
says  he,  <'we  can  place  any  confidence  in  a 
gidde  appointed  by  him,  what  hinder•  u•  from 
desiring  Cyrus  himsdf  to  secure  those  emi- 
nences for  us  ?  I  own  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  go  on  board  the  tnnsports  he  may  give  us, 
lest  he  should  sink  the  '  ships.  I  should  also 
be  afraid  to  follow  the  guide  he  may  appoint, 
lest  he  should  lead  us  into  some  place,  out 


7  Χξ^μΛΤΛ,  This  word  in  thia  and  in  many  other 
places  in  Xenophoo,  as  well  as  In  other  good  authorM, 
siffnifles  el&cts  rather  than  money :  in  this  sense  it  is 
explained  by  Heeyehina,  «<ί«"»»  Λ  τη  ii^mrm  χξη- 
ed-mt,  »^|bMM«,  βΦηίίμΛτη,  This  explains  a  passage  in 
Homer,  where  Enrymachus,  one  of  the  suitors,  tells 
Halitheraes,  that,  if  Penelope  oontinnce  to  amuse  them, 

Xf4/u«r«  )*  »Vr*  mmmCt  β%ζ^ΛητΛί. 
Hotchlnaon  has  rendered  χ^^/Μβη»  here  toao,  and 
LeunelaTlua,  ope»,  the  latter  not  so  properly.  D'Ab 
lancourt  has  said  ceiur  du  pais  φι*οη  avoit  piUe,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  too  general,  because  it  is  appHcnble 
both  to  their  money  and  elhets :  on  the  other  side  it  Is 
not  applieable  to  theaeiiing  their  persons}  for  I  dare 
say  those  who  are  critics  in  the  French  language  will 
own,  that  piUer  quelfu*tm  does  not  signify  to  seise  a 
man's  person. 

8  AitMt  tmt  Tfi^ftri  μλ'μΜπ^.  This  ellipsh  la  rery 
frequent  inTbncydkleaand  Homer }  the  latter  speaking 
of  the  waste  made  by  the  wild  boar  on  the  lands  i.f 
(Eneua,  saya,  in  the  same  ilfure, 

na>k  V  iy%  wfMkvfim  xmfMU  βάΧ*  Itrdfui  /M«{i» 
Αντί»τιν  ^«iri,  s«i  mtttit  &>3i#i  /«<iX«f. 
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[book  i. 


of  which  we  could  not  disengage  ounelvee; 
and  since  it  is  proposed  we  should  go  away 
without  the  consent  of  Cyrus,  I  wish  we 
could  also  go  without  his  knowledge,  which  is 
impossible.  These  then  are  vain  thoughts ; 
I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  proper  persons, 
together  with  Clearchus,  should  go  to  Cyrus, 
and  ask  him  in  what  service  he  proposes  to 
employ  us ;  and  to  acquaint  him,  that,  if  the 
present  undertaking  be  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  in  which  he  before  made  use  of  foreign 
troops,  we  will  follow  him,  and  behave  our. 
selves  with  equal  bravery  to  those  who  ^  at. 
tended  him  upon  that  occasion;  but  if  this 
enterprise  ιφpear8  to  be  of  greater  moment 
than  the  former,  and  to  be  attended  with 
greater  labour '  and  danger,  that  we  desire  he 
will  either  prevail  on  us  by  persuasion  to  fol- 
low him,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon 
to  allow  us  to  return  home.  By  this  means, 
if  we  follow  him,  we  shall  follow  him  as 
friends,  with  cheerfulness ;  and  if  we  rettmi, 
we  shall  return  with  safety.  And  let  them 
report  to  us  what  he  sajrs,  which  we  may  then 
consider  of.**     This  was  resolved. 

Having  chosen  the  persons  therefore,  they 
sent  them  with  Clearchus,  who  asked  Cyrus 
the  questions  appointed  by  the  army;  to 
which  he  made  this  answer :  *<  I  am  informed, 
that  Abrocomas,  my  enemy,  lies  near  the 
Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  twelve  days* 
nuurh :  therefore,  my  intention  is,  if  I  find 
him  there,  to  punish,  by  leading  my  army 
against  him ;  but  if  he  flies  from  the  place,  I 
will  there  consider  what  we  are  to  do.*'  This 
coming  to  the  ears  of  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  Cyrus,  made  their  report  to 
the  soldiers,  who  suspected  his  design  was  to 
lead  them  against  the  king ;  yet  they  resolved 
to  follow  him ;  and  when  they  demanded  an 
increase  of  pay,  he  promised  to  give  them  half 
as  much  more  as  they  had  already;  that  is, 
instead  of  one  darick,  a  darick  and  a  half 
every  month  to  each  roan.  But  it  was  not 
even  then  known  that  he  intended  to  lead  them 
against  the  king,  at  least,  it  was  not  public. 

IV.  Hence  he  made  in  two  days'  march  ten 


1  ItnmtmCatrmt.  This  relates  to  the  three  hundred 
Greeke,  who,  as  our  author  telle  u•,  attended  Cyrus  to 
court  under  the  command  of  Biume  of  Parrhasie. 

2  *£«re»»T((ft  »«]  iwituniw0f*if».  These  are  tlie 
proper  characters  that  distinguish  this  expedition  from 
the  former :  howerer,  D'Ablancourt  bas  uot  taken  the 
eaiit  notice  of  it  in  bis  tranualion. 


parasangs,  to  the  river  Pharus,  which  was 
three  hundred  feet  broad ;  from  thence  to  the 
river  Pyramus,  which  is  one  stadium  in 
breadth,  making  in  one  march  five  parasangs ; 
from  which  place  he  made,  in  two  days'  march, 
fifteen  parasangs,  and  arrived  at  Issue,*  the 
last  town  of  Cilida,  situated  near  the  sea ;  a 
large  dty,  rich,  and  well  inhabited ;  where  he 
staid  three  days,  during  which  time,  five-and- 
thirty  ships,  with  Pythagoras,  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian, (the  admiral)  at  the  head,  sailed  from 
Peloponnesus,  and  came  to  Cyrus,  being  con- 
ducted  from  Ephesus  by  Tamos,  an  Egyp- 
tian, who  carried  with  him  five-and-twenty 
other  ships  belonging  to  Cyrus,  with  which  he 
had  besieged  Miletus,  because  that  city  was 
in  friendship  with  Tissaphemes,  against  whom 
Tamos  made  war  in  conjunction  with  Cyrus, 
With  these  ships  also  came  Cheirisophus,  the 
Lacedaemonian,  whom  Cyrus  had  sent  for, 
with  seven  htmdred  heavy-armed  men,  which 
he  commanded  under  Cyrus,  before  whose 
tent  the  ships  lay*  at  anchor.  Hither  also 
four  hundred  heavy-armed  Greeks  came  to 
Cyrus,  (leaving  Abrocomas,  in  whose  service 
they  were,)  and  marched  with  him  against  the 
king. 

Hence  Cyrus  made  in  one  march  five  para- 
sangs   to   the  *  gates    of  Cilicia    and    Syria. 


3  *Ir«-*ur.  Hard  by  stands  a  town  now  called  Scan, 
deroon,  a  place  rery  well  known  to  our  Turkey  mer- 
chantR,  built  by  Alexander  in  memory  of  the  great  vic- 
tory he  obtained  there  OTer  Darius,  whose  mother,  wife, 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  action.  I'he 
bay  called  by  Strabo  tti^^nt  'Wn»itt  took  its  name  from 
tills  town,  and  is  now  called  the  Bay  of  Scanderoon. 

4  Ai  il  nu  ίίζμ^ι^ί  ttc,  I  will  not  say  that  ifuu 
is  never  used  to  signify  a  ship  that  eomea  to  land,  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  generally  applied  to  a  ship  that  lies  at  an. 
chor,  and  that  ίξμίί»»  is  almoct  universally  the  word 
made  use  of  to  express  the  former :  the  difference  be. 
tween  the  two  words  is  particularly  set  forth  by  Pha. 
vorinus,  i<AU«,  says  he, «»  *Ψ  λι^'κ  «rmjuM,  ίξμίΐ•/  ii  r• 
tJt  r•»  λαμίν»  tleayfjuu,  I  will  not  therefore  Hbiolute- 
ly  sny  that  the  French  and  Latin  translators  hare  mis. 
taken  this  passage,  but  «vish  the  former,  instead  of  s.'iy. 
hag,  eUe$  vimrtnt  mouiUer  Vancre^  had  said,  ellei  etoient 
a  Vancre  pret  de  la  tenUs  de  Cyru»  ;  and  that  the  lat- 
ter,  instead  of  saying  navet  propter  Cyri  tentorhtm  ad. 
pulierant,  had  Eaid,  in  ctnckorii  ttabant. 

5  '£ir)  in>Mt  9Z(  KtXj»iet(  xmi  riit  2v^Imt,  There  are 
two  passes  upon  the  mountains  that  divide  Cilicia  fmui 
Syria,  as  we  find  in  Pliny  and  TuUy's  Epistles,  w  here 
the  latter  gives  the  reasons  why  he  led  the  army,  which 
he  commanded  as  proconsul,  into  Cappodocin  ratlier 
than  into  Cilicia :  dtw  enim  sunt  aditu*  in  Ciliciatn  ex 
Syria  ;  one  of  these  is  called  rCXai  'A^»w«eu,  by  Piiny 
fAtrt^  Amani  monii»,  and  the  other  simply  vuXtu,  or.  as 
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of  wUeh  th• 

b^  pjpvmieils  with 
mi  the  onier  next  to 
UMtd  bf  tlie  king^ 


mwft 

I  MmHM  net  IB  DnMtttD• 

dtein 
wUchituM  aot  ponflri• 

ooftn  to  th•  Mfty  md  ebofv 

I'vtclBi.    InboAtketefer- 

tto0ttei»    In OfJCT to  eida  thk 

G^m  AIM  lor  Ui  fhip•»  tiHit»  bjr  faandiiig 

both  whbm  Mid  without 

»1hiXa4glitftict  thtir|i«Mige  throqgh 

if  faftikloJ  bjrtiie  βηαηχ; 

AbfooooMH^  iHw  WM  at  the 


sttrnpti  howofWi 

WM  iB  CfHda,  bo  taddonly  left 

bsek  to  the  kiqg»  with  an 

■•  k  wae  Mid,  of  thno  hmi• 

Qyiw  piwoeded  thfoqgh  SyiUy 
■mdi»  node  five  ponmig•  to 
I  otf  BMT  the  MB,  iohrtiitod  bj 


of  the  Utter,  whleh,  w  w• 
flf  Xaaopigg,  Be  doM  to  tbetea 
li  •  4mM  »lddi  of  tkcM  I•  iBHHit  by  oar  tittlMir  J 
bat  flUi  w0  W  dMriy  nettSid,  If  wo  look  Into  Arilan, 
iw  Jiril  JM  Alrranaw  to  h«TO  tricta  the  mdo 
Cfnn  for  «  greet  way,  end  to  here  often 
(■  the  MHDe  ρΙββΜ.  After  thet  priiiee  hai 
I  «bJUiJ^  meBtknied  by  Xenophoii,  end  while 
h•  Iqr  wllk  hk  eney  et  Μ  yrlendroe,  the  mom  pleee 

iped  efter  he  had  peMcd  then,  he 
iaivke  thet  Derlin  had  left  htoceap  et  SoeU, 
lye*  ββνΒ  of  the  UHX^f  I  Mdheriiif  peeMd 
■I  the  UmAjm  'Α^ΜΜΜΜίύ,  or  the  eeilmrn 
hla^  end  Berehiof  to  iMiMi  Alex- 
t  to  lad  hk  eneny  had  ebendooed  the 
of  a  eaapiifB  eooatry,  and  ihiit  vp  his  an. 
r,the  «hief  otrMgth  ef  which  eearieted  In 
I  and  the  sea  ( and,  march, 
the  «έλ«ι  that  night} 
he  eag^ed  Dertae,  and  the  groond  be. 
wae  the  leene  of  theft  BMOMffu 
la  the  4th  yeer  of  the 
UUhOiyaviadieB  yean  after  Cyme  merehed  Ihroogfa 


0  Oiimu  i\t$mMu•    TUe  expi^tnion  k  very  poetical• 
kde  we  of  by  HooMr,  whoee  ■ehoHaet  ex- 
It  in  thb  aManer,  <t  i  <ίλΜτ /«4ffer  iir^MMf,  a  roeh 
to  erery  tUng  but  to  the  ray•  of  the  eon. 
Fairediii  reproarhee  Aehlllee  with  hie  cmetty  by 
the  OtmIu  to  be  alain  In  toeh  nmabtra  for 
«aat  ef  hto  eniotaac•,  he  telle  Um, 

Πιτ(«4  τ'  ^'/8«r«,  Sri  tc*  >M(  irr»  Jtr«i>^i. 


te  PboBDeciana,  'wUdi  being  a  mart-town, 
where  maay  merdiBnt  th^a  ky  at  anchor,  thej 
contimied  aeren  dajr•;  daring  which  XeniM 
the  AicadiaB  genenl,  and  Padoa  the  Mega- 
lean,  took  ahip,  and  pnttiog  their  moetwdoable 
eihete  od  bond,  niled  away.  It  was  the  go- 
BMd  opiBioB,  diat  thia  WM  owiqg  to  their  re* 
eontaMBt  «gaiart  Ctean^M,  whooi  Cyrva  had 
anflered  to  retdn  the  tioope  that  left  them,  and 
pvt  thaoiidTM  onder  Ua  comBMBd  with  a  view 
of  xetanii^g  to  Graeee^  and  not  of  marohing 
i^BBift  the  kiqg.  Aa  toon  thenfora  μ  they 
diM|>peaied,  a  ramoar  wm  apraad  that  Cyma 
woold  foUow  them  with  hia  gdleya.  Some 
wiahed  diat,  baring  aefed  perfidiouly,  they  * 
Bdgfat  be  taken,  othen  ^pitied  thra^  if  they 
ihoold  fidl  bto  hia  handa. 

Cyma  immediatdy  imMnbled  togeuier  the 
general  oOeer^  and  apoka  that  to  them:  «<Xe. 
niM  and  Paeion  have  left  u•,  but  let  them  be 
amured  diat  they  are  not  **  gone  away  eo  μ  to 
be  concealed  (for  I  know  wldther  they  are 

7  'fi^iWfM»  I'  I»  fd  xef^  mtu  Λ^μΛββ  mM9*  iiMmhi 
mtUmS.  Hera  Hntiajaion  hi  tranriated  i^tmr  la  the 
aienaw  I  hare  iwnteiided  for  in  aote,  pege  niL  Leo». 
riarloB hmetni  adhered  to  mi^mkrtmt  D'AMaaeowt 
hat  left  oat  the  whole  period  la  MitraMlattea.  i^i^, 
mmfkBmmaMf,ilfm^mil9m8t•  SnldaiL 

8  Oil*  i^mvuftf  tl  JhAiMnm».  I  own  I  cannot,  with 
the  Latin  traarintora,  tee  the  neeeaity  of  enpplylng  thie 
■entMce  with  any  word  hi  offder  to  complete  It:  Ithlak 
the  expreokm  elegant,  the  lenee  plain,  and  theerentnal 
commieeratkm  ftilly  pointed  ont  by  the  oondltlonel  per. 
ttdeiA. 

0  'AeMifamemw.  AmaMNilae  end  Tharorlnue  are 
quoted  open  thi•  ofnailon  by  Hutehineon,  to  show  the 
diflbrenoe  between  AmIc^»»  *οά  iunfiiyut  t  the  flrtt, 
vay  they,  ilfnitWa  W  iutixm^irmtta  rnm  ittnU»  iTku 
Ww  Im,  the  other  «^  /•4  Ufmr^m  imX^^J^^Mu  ι  and,  to 
■upport  thI•,  the  paMage  now  before  n•  In  Xenophon  le 
cited  by  Aminonli».  Now  I  own,  that,  notwlthttending 
the  Tory  great  deference  which  I  hare,  and  which  every 
one  ooght  to  hare,  for  theee  two  granunariane,  and  the 
poTM»  who  qnotee  them,  yet  I  cannot  help  thlnUng  thet 
the  rery  pemege  they  «iMte  dettroye  the  diflbrenee  they 
hare  eetabllehed;  for.  If  iun^^tm  dgnlflee,  ee  they  ny, 
to  retire  in  eoch  a  manner  that  the  pbee  of  retreat  ie 
known,  kmMi^kmm^t  here  mnet  rignlfy  the  rereree }  fur 
Cyme  telle  the  Greeke  thet  tbey  have  ael  retired  to  a 
piaee  unknown  to  him,  «£M  iunMfkmme^if  becauae  he 
■aye  he  knowe  whither  they  are  going.  Hntehfauen 
himeelf  cooarroe  whet  I  lay  by  thle  trandetion,  even 
againet  hto  own  qnotatfaM}  for  he  aays,  fiee  cftna  μ 
«f^^^iMi  wheraa^  if  tho  obeerration  of  the  anther•  h« 
qnotee  is  Joet,  and  that  Aw>f*»«  signillee  4»ex*t<#»tTi 
TCM»  iS^t^m  Uhu^  he  ■hoold  hare  trantUted  It,  necpo/em 
mau/ygieu.  Iwlih,  Idonotnyfortheadrantageof  the 
•erne,  bnt  for  tiw  eaie  of  the  translator,  that  Xenophon 
had  eaid  ieMifimmn  μΙ»,  wa  Ammft^jrerf  U 1 1  f  hould 
then  hare  translated  it,  they  are  lird,  bat  not  etcaped. 

10  tik  mSv  ^ttiif.  Κι  is  a  negatiTe  essereratioD,  an^ 
,«<  Μ  aflrmatlTe  one. 
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going,  neither  mre  tbej  e*caped  (for  my  gi 
can  come  up  with  their  ihip.)  But  I  ■  call 
the  goda  to  witness  that  I  do  not  intend  t< 
punue  them,  neitlier  ehaU  any  one  ny,  thai 
vrhUe  people  are  with  me,  I  use  their  service 
but  that,  when  tbey  desire  to  leave  me,  I  seise 
them,  treat  them  ill.  and  nib  them  of  their 
fiirtunes.  Let  them  go  therefore,  and  re 
ber  the]>  have  bebared  themaelvea  worse  i 
than  I  to  them.  Their  wives  and  children 
are  under  a  guard  at  Tialles;  bowevei 
even  these  shall  tbe;  be  deprived  of,  but  shall 
receive  them  in  return  for  the  gallant  behaviour 
titey  have  formerly  shown  to  my  service.' 
The  Greeks,  if  any  before  showed  a  back- 
wardness to  the  aDterprise,  seeing  this  instance 
of  CjTui'i  virtue,  followed  him  with  greater 
ptemnire  and  cheerfulness. 

After  this,  Cyrus,  in  four  days'  march,  made 
twenty  paissangs,  and  came  to  the 
Chalus,  which  is  one  hundred  feet  broad,  and 
full  ■  of  large  tame  Geh,  which   the  Syrians 


vbvn  Plmto  n1C/ir\ag  to  tpflkk  ta  the  Judffe•  Id  irhni 
hit  mfe*t«r,  Ivfan  hk  ipeKh  in  th\e  mAiin^r  ■-  ^^ 

which  tti^  JadlTH  intfTTuplfd  him  bf  «rmlltDf  out  jh 

tb«  AttiE  HilKon  ira  not  lUignlv  in  the  uh  af 


look  npon  as  gods,  and  do  not  «nfler  them  to 
be  hurt  any  more  than  pigeons.  The  villages 
in  which  they  encamped  belonged  to  Parysa- 
tia,  and  were  given  to  her  for  her  table.' 
Thirty  pansangs  more,  in  live  days'  march, 
brought  him  to  the  aouree  of  the  river  Dara- 
dax,  tbe  breadth  of  which  vraa  one  hundred 
feet,  having  near  it  the  palace  of  Belesis,  who 
was  fotmerly  governor  of  Syria,  with  a  very 
lai^  and  beautiful  park,  producing  every 
thing  proper  to  the  sesson.  Cyrus  laid  waste 
the  faA,  and  burned  the  palace.  From 
thence,  in  three  days'  match,  he  made  fifteen 


Idiif  ^  h«d«,  took  btr  boiuft  Vi  Uv  aim  faonv,  and  <at- 
Vifom,  <B  tha  STTtsD  laii(iia(t|  and  tku  Ikli  wh 


B«)<1h  alM  OrmUi  bj  thi  Otwlo,  vx»  Atargitl•  bf 

tha  SfrtMni.  WH  loaknl  άρω  bi  tfce  IhA  >i  Uii  axKkir 

•irS>n]inunll,>I>dwiir 

hlppad  aa  ■  ^deaa  In  Bambr.*. 

b,  tl,™  .mJlrd  ll.««c 

thino)  u  ■  flih  i  wh 

h  mada  SUdenofomm.in.  Ihal 

«n>,il,lnily.  Ihonehltli^r. 

lala  tbu  Union  in•  1 

oked  apon  >■  •  sod,  and  Drrcrto 

u  .  g»id«.    lUd 

msllf  r»,  ha  would  iHit 

hara  b«n  to  bntj  In  raDdram. 

ftal  mdulllT  j  Hllhcr  would 

he  h»a  Ihoniht  hlniM 

If  and»  sny  obU«.U«.  of  aeflan. 

i]g,  u  ba  nll>  l^  than 

Imlh  at  hlalDTT  !  par 

Fulartj  alnca  Ulodacna  Scului 

al«>  tar•,    tha    bbolD 

I    tiadlUon    of  Dsmlo    belni 

chsxcadlntoaiih,  ρ 

>»]lod  ao  fcr,  llut  thoSTrfu,,, 

•ran  In  hla  Unw,  slMtatHd  ΙΠΗΟ  Bih,  and  hoooorid  thtm 

■sgod.. 

3  Eh  ΐ«>  IMm'^ 

ftc.    KuldilnKiD  haa  ieparlod 

If  t*"..  Inataad  ol  M•. 

uppoitid  lhU™r»cUonw!lh,oatef'liill|',PI«tQ,«od 

rarodoUa,  ahow  plslnlr  that  tha  kliwt  of  PcraU  oaad 


who  Hr•,  Uiat  Dtmlo  bHnx  1 

unla,  thraw  bcraalf  Into  a  laka,  I 

■ah  1  lor  wUch  rtaaon,  ha  mj*.  I 

111  aa  (Dda.    Tha  aane  author  I 
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Id  the  fiver  Enplmtefy 

■Ι^ΙϊΙβ  ImBdMi;  whtn,  beinff 

flooriikfav  atyai*  ThspmeaMt 

nm  iay»  ι  Uana^  wUdi»  Gjnu» 

fir  tht  foenlf  of  urn  Oieeki,  told 

Imp  pwpeiai  wwliing  to  Bdljioa 

fit  MidiaE•  wMi  iUndto  perauide 

to  iBDdiir  Μ&    Hmapon»  ikwj  csUed 

%  mi  iBfiHroMd  Uwrnofit;  bat 

npy  widi  tbtir  genenliy 

tfciy  Iqpvw  Ob  bfllbff•^  but  eonenled  it 

t  tiknrfbra  nfimd  to  imdi  imleM 

gifoa  tbem»  μ  tbe  other 

ked^  hIm»  befbra  attended  Cynetohi• 

BOC  to  ύφ%,  bat  ool J  to  wait 

hk  frthn  ioit  te  him.     The 

gKn  an  aoooant  of  thia 

to  give  evefj  man  five 

aa  thej  came  to 

tUr  Inn  pay,  till  he  brought 

lonin;  bj  which  mcane  great 

of  fit  OndBi  were  pfevailed  upon :  but 

Man  it  appeared  whether  the  leat 

would  fidlow  Cyrus  or  not, 

togeAer  qayrt^  and  spoke 


FoDovr-edldien!  if  you  will  follow  my 
yon  ahoD,  without  either  danger  or  la. 
be  in  greater  esteem  with  Cyrus,  than 
the  reat  of  the  army.  What  then  del  adyise? 
pfioa  ia  thia  minute  entreating  the  Greeks  to 
IbOonr  him  against  the  king,  I  say,  therefore, 
ongilit  to  pass  the  Euphrates,  before  it  ap- 
wliat  answer  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  will 
to  bim ;  for  if  they  determine  to  follow 
kUHy  yoa  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of 
it  by  fiiat  passing  the  river,  and  Cyrus  will  not 
eoly  tiiink  himself  under  an  obligation  to  you, 
m  to  those  who  are  the  most  zealous  for  his 
senriee,  but  will  return  it  (which  no  man  bet- 
ter understands;)  but  if  the  rest  determine 
echerwise,  we  will*  then  all  return.  As  you 
goly  are  obedient  to  his  orders,  he  will  look 
opoo  yoa  aa  persons  of  the  greatest  fidelity, 


4  βέ^ΜΝτ.  Ηβη  Dniv»  paiMd  Uie  Eaphnte•  with 
Om  bnkea  mMios  of  hit  army,  after  tdsdeuMt  at  lira•. 

b  nnrt  ifyfim  /m«#.    See  note,  paf»  160. 

β  Ά«(/Μτ•  HntefaiiMon  he•  obeanred  from  Stri^ieo• 
that  ^Mt  fa  renarkaUe  amonf  those  yerbe  which  the  At- 
tie  writers  lue  In  the  preeent  teme  Instead  of  the  fa- 
tare. 


and  aa  sudi  employ  yoa  In  the  command  boA 
ofganisonaandofeompaoieai  and  lam  eon• 
fident  yoa  will  find  Cyraa  your  firiend*  hi 
whatever  dae  yoa  deafana  of  him."  The  aoL. 
diem,  hearing  thii,  followed  hia  adriee^  and 
passed  the  Euphrates,  before  the  feat  had  re- 
turned  an  answer.  When  Cyraa  heard  they 
had  paased  the  river,  he  waa  pleaaed,  and 
aending  Ghia  to  Uwm,  ordered  him  to  aay  to 
them,  in  hie  name,  **  Soidiera !  I  pndae  yon 
fisr  what  yoa  have  done,  and  will  take  care 
that  yoa  alao  ahall  hare  reaaon  to  pndae  me ; 
if  I  do  not,  think  me  no  longer  Cyrua." 
Hereupon,  the  addiem  conceiving  great  hopea, 
pnyed  for  hb  soeeeaa  j  after  which,  having; 
aa  it  waa  rqKuted,  aent  magnificent  preaenta 
to  Menon,  he^  at  the  head  of  hia  army,  passed 
the  river,  the  water  not  reaching  abore  their 
breasts,  notwithstanding  the  inhabitanta  of 
Thapsacus  declared,  that  the  river  was  never 
fordable  before^  or  passable  but  in  boats, 
which  Abrooomaa  had  horned,  aa  he  mardied 
before  them,  to  prevent  Cyrus  from  paasing 
over;  it  seemed  therefore  providential,*  and 
that  the  river  visibly  submitted  to  Cyrus^  aa 
to  its  future  king. 

y.  From  thence  he  advanced  through 
*  Syria,  and,  having  in  nine  days*  march  made 
fifty  parasangs,  came  to  the  river  '*  Araxes ; 
where,  being  many  villsges  full  of  com  aiid 


7  'Qt  φίλβν.  I  agree  with  Hutrhinson  that  this  Is  an 
ellipsis,  and  thai  vr•,  or  sotnethlDg  like  It,  is  to  be  under, 
stood;  witlioat  condemning  i^t  1  should  Uke  rmfk  full 
as  well :  thus  Telemachos  telto  Meneians  in  tiM  same 
phrase, 

8  *EMkm  l\  3iMf  iZnm.  I  make  no  doubt  but  what 
Xcnophon  sajs  eonceming  tMs  snbrolssion  of  the  En- 
phrates  was  the  style  of  Cyrus*•  court  upcm  thte  ocnu 
lion.  It  seems  that  the  Euphrates  was  not  endat^l 
with  the  Hune  spirit  of  prophecy  that  Horace  gires  to 
Nereus ;  otherwise,  like  him,  he  would  hare  cried  out 
nutU  ducts  avi  s  and  not  liaTe  suffered  his  army  to  haTe 
forded  him  so  easily,  a  favour  he  afterwards  dented  to 
Alexander,  whoee  sncceas  might  hare  giren  him  a  bet- 
ter  title  to  it,  and  who  was  obliged  to  pass  tUs  river  at 
the  same  place  otot  two  bridges. 

g  ΑΛ  vnt  lyfimg.  Let  not  the  reader  be  surprised  to 
find  Xenophon  mention  Syria  in  Mesopotamia,  throngli 
which  he  is  now  conducting  Cyrus;  frirlt  appears  both  by 
Pliny  and  Strabo,  that  the  country  lying  between  'Jliap. 
sacus  and  the  Soenlte  Arabians,  ot  whom  he  will  apeak 
presently,  was  part  of  Syria. 

10  Άξάξιψ,  1  nerer  yet  coold  And  this  rlrer  in  any 
otlter  autlior  but  Xenophon;  I  mean  a  river  called 
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nino,  ibe;  «tiid  three  difi,  mide  tttcic  piovi- 
■ioni,  and  then  proceedBd  thnjugb  '  Arabii, 
keeping  the  river  Euphretct  on  hii  right  huid, 
and  in  five  da^'  maich  tlirough  ■  duert,  nwda 
thirtf-Qve  iMiuuigi.  The  couDtiy  wu  a 
plain  throughout,  aa  even  «■  the  aea,  and  full 
of  wormwood  j  if  an;  oAer  kind•  of  ihrubi  w 
reeda  grew  Ihtre,  they  had  all  an  aromatic 
amell ;  but  no  treaa  appeared.  Of  wild  crea- 
turei,  tbc  moit  numetoui  were  wild  aaiea,* 
and   not  a  few  oatncbei,*  beudea  <  buitardi 

Arau•,  Ikmt  ran•  throD|h  thi•  fart  el  Syrim ;  for  ent; 

or  A•!*,  κ  1  nut  nkaiU  It  la  tb•  1(an«4,  whettm  tU• 
rtTH  ta  tlw  Abm  of  MuwUma•,  wUck  Strtko  all• 
■a*W«.  mi  ριαΙατ  XMfiifmi,  urf  Oh  Artblan.  ΛΙ 

L  ΛΛ  til  'Λ(<β.Ή.     ΤΙ» 


am,  |THt  nriibtn.     Nema^i,  iitfliiliirifuii  C 
niH,  SFfKiia,  uy»  PUnj,  α  tahtrnaculit  nfnoi 

Snllgir  drrlTM  tnm  Snilc,  whkli,  la  Aribic,  ϋ| 


hi*  fvrehrHd  b  Ιοαβ  uul  Ihlo,  hii  llwoUen 
bark  itnlght,  bit  bodr  (uU,  Us  hiwtt  ■  lUtle  t 


**  of  by  tb«  UKiiDti  to 


Mitt  of 

ND«ldi.udUI>r>,>iid|>tr- 

prln 

ndlti• 

Ibtra. 

whiB  iker  w 

TI1UB( 

■iHir 

and  roe-deer'  which  our  horiemen  aometiiDea 
chaied.  The  anea,  when  tbey  were  punued, 
liaving  gained  ground  of  the  honee,  «food  ttill 
(far  Xhej  exceeded  them  much  in  Rpeed,)  and 
when  tlieae  came  up  with  them,  the;  did  the 
MUDC  thing  again  ;  io  that  our  honemen  could 
take  them  by  no  other  meani  but  by  dividing 
themaelvet  into  reUyg,  and  luccsoding  one 
another  in  the  chaac  The  Seah  of  thoae  that 
mm  taken  wa•  like  that  of  red  deer,  but  mora 
tender.  None  could  take  an  oatrich;  the 
honemen,  who  puctned  them,  aooo  giving  it 
over  1  for  the;  fiew  in  awaf ,  ai  they  fled, 
making  uao  both  of  their  feet  to  run,  and  of 
their  winga,  wlien  expanded,  ai  a  nil  to  wall 
them  along.     Ai  for  the  buatardi^  thejr  may  be 


■ft-,  KtA  wHentLr  In  var, « 
I  fnna,  »jt  PUUT I  tlioH,  I  ■;, » 
111  wing,  and  an  fCDtraU)  nhUa.  Tlw  /a 
lllch  WH  imong  the  ErrpUaa•  Uh  «ce 
JuticF.  All  anlbuii  itnt,  that  la  numlnf  tbi 
th«niailrH  with  thf Ir  iitliif«,  Id  tlw  manner  d 
br  XnMJihau.    Soinc  bait  Ibouftal  tbat  tKU  ce 


QiDluil  attrilioa  of  Uioaa  plana,  and  not  tiT  llRMlao, 
tor  Umjt  awallav  Iron  Io  griod  Ibolr  nKat,  la  otkcr  blrda 


mni  ira1uT>|T«itiiunibH>aafibaMiiiKoifelki  tWf 
ara  remarkable  for  havlnf  no  mtr*  tban  tkm  «Ίητη^ 
lika  tbe  dollrreT,  and  lome  faiv  otber  btrtla :  tlvy  are 
mm  to  bv  appToadwd  by  auf  eeatrlranea,  aa  t  bavo 
botn  UDjtbt  bv  BiUT  dlaappobilinaBla :  BiMtlily  thka 


,    What  Xflbopbcm  b^  «mccTninf 
•m  tkar  ar.  «I,  Ihtir 
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afaiiif  one  qpring•  them  luwdljr,  they  making 
ie  fl^ts,  like  pAitridgea»  and  «re  lOon  tired. 
Aerfleili  va•  very  delidouf. 
hovcUng  through  the  country  they  came 
iAe  river  M*»•*•^  m,  hondrad  feet  in  breadth, 
^■idiiig  a  Imrge  city  uninhabited»  called 
Gnk;  whence*  alter  continuing  three  day», 
■k^thcir  proviaiona»  be  made  ninety  para- 
^p  ia  thirteen  daja'  march,  through  a  de• 
■^tfin  keeping  the  Euphiatet  on  hi•  right, 
wi  erne  to  Pybe ;  during  which  marches, 
Hfcnnpter  borsea  died  of  hunger,  there 
Uf  BO  graaa,  nor  any  other  plant,  but  the 
lUi  eouatry  entirely  barren ;  the  inhabitants 
lay  employed  near  the  river  with  digging 
'■Lrtoneas  which  they  afterwards  fashioned 
■ieoBvejed  to  Babylon  for  sale,  to  buy  pro- 
QMH  fior  thor  aopport.  By  this  time  the 
■ay  wanted  cx>m,  and  there  wis  none  to  be 
h^r.  but  in  the  Lydian  market,  which  was 
a  Ae  eamp  of  the  Barbarians,  belonging  to 
Cjna^  where  a  *  capithe  of  *  wheat  or  barley. 

Bold  for  four  *  SiglL     The  Siglus  is 
Attic  oboli  **and  a  half;  and  the 
hdlda  two  Attic  "choenixes;  so  that 
As  iddiexB  lived  upon,  flesh.     Some  of  these 

were  very  long,  when  Cyrus  had  a 
his  army  ahonld  go  on  till  they  came  to 
«Iter  or  forage.  And  once  where  the  road 
«H  aarrow  and  so  deep,  that  the  carriages 
cdbU  not  pass  without  difficulty,  Cjmis  stopped 
with  those  about  him  of  the  greatest  authority 
ad  fbrtiinei  and  ordered  Glue  and  Pigrcs  to 
dee  some  of  the  Barbarians  belonging  to  his 


β  "Otmt   iJarmt.     "Οψη  i  Ji*ArtfH  M^H  τΛ  μίλΜ, 
■■>     8o  tlwt  mm  iXirm  signify  properly  the 


7  KiB«iAii>  From  this  puMfe  it  appesn  tliat  the 
ammi^  hcM  two  Atlie  ehoirixe•. 

β  'AAiiift».  HntchiiHoii  has,  wUh  great  Jadgment, 
nppMted  the  Ofcek  text  against  Muretoe,  who  wanted 
le  ttrlke  out  AAi^c«»i  aa  ilgniryfaiff  the  eame  thing  with 
Al^/rwr;  wlierea•  Fhavofinns,  frum  the  tchoUaet  of 
£*€hylas,  pWnly  dietingnlihe•  JiAiuf•  ftiom  «Afir•, 
ihMrtan  that  the  flrtt  sigidfle•  the  floor  of  wheat,  and 
the  otiker  that  of  barley.  'AXtu^m  mu^imt  rk  im  r/rw, 
mXfivm  X»  Im  Mfi!^Sf  &Xw(«.     Pharorinu•. 

9  2iyket»  TUs  was  a  Persian  coin.  Hesychlne  and 
FliaTorinus  make  it  worth  eight  ifi•^»  but  this  passnge 
•kovr•  it  was  worth  bnt  seven  and  a  half. 

10  'ΟββλΛί*.  The  ifi»)^  was  the  sixth  part  of  a 
drarhro  ;  It  was  callrd  so  from  its  reseinblanre  to  a  spiL 
S^e  In  a  preceding  note  concerning  the  Oreeic  coins. 

11  Χμη{>  a  dry  mea-inre  containing  three  Μ•ήλΜέ, 
wklrh  were  eφlal  to  one  and  a  half  of  the  iirrr.t ;  the 
Xtnti  contained  40,737  solid  inches. 


army,  and  help  the  carriages  through }  but, 
thinking  they  went  ilowly  about  it,  he  com- 
manded, as  in  anger,  the  moet  coiutideruble 
Persians,  who  were  with  him,  to  assist  in  lia»t- 
cning  on  the  carritiges,  which  afforded  an  in- 
stance of  their  ready  obedience ;  for,  throwing 
off  their  purple  "rolies,  where  each  of  them 
happened  to  stand,  they  ran,  as  if  it  had  been 
for  a  prize,  even  down  a  very  steep  hill,  in  their 
costly  vests,  and  embroidered  "  drawers,  some 
even  Hith  chains  about  their  necks,  and  brsre- 
lets  round  their  wruts ;  and,  leaping  into  the 
dirt  with  these,  they  lifted  up  the  carrisgesr 
and  brought  them  out  sooner  than  can  be 
imagined.  Upon  the  whole,  Cyrus  api>eared 
throughout  to  hasten  their  march,  stopping  no 
where  unless  to  get  provisions,  or  for  other 
things  that  were  very  necessary;  he  judging 
the  quicker  he  marched,  the  more  unprepared 
the  king  would  be  to  encounter  him,  and  the 
slower,  the  more  numerous  Would  be  the  king's 
army ;  for  it  was  obvious  to  any  person  of  atten- 
tion, that  the  Persian  empire,  though  strong 
with  regard  to  the  '*  extent  of  country,  and 
numbers  of  men,  was  however  weak  by  reason 
of  the  great  distance  of  places,  and  the  divinion 
of  its  forces,  when  surprised  by  a  sudden 
in\'asion. 

In  their  march  through  the  desert,  they  dis- 
covered a  large  and  populous  city  situated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Kuphrates,  called  Car- 


12  Kuth/t»     Ki(>3«r,  xtritt  Ώ»ζ9ΐΜΗ.  A  Fenian  robe. 

13  'Atitgv{i)«(.  'A»««i/;/2i«  were  al*o  part  of  the 
dress  of  the  old  Oanis,  artfirding  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  frays,  they  callnd  them  Hc««<w,  wliich  Sraccir,  it  Is 
certain,  gave  name  to  a  very  considorable  part  (rf  France, 
called  from  thence,  Gaiiia  BrucetUa^  the  same  with 
Gallia  Karbomeiuu.  The  ?Yench  language  has  reUined 
this  word,  Brugues,  which  is  softened  Into  a  more 
modem  one,  Brttjff».  I  leave  it  to  some  profound  anti• 
qoary,  who  may  be  disposed  to  employ  his  idle  labour  in 
this  inquiry,  to  romider  how  far  this  dress,  from  which 
Persius  calls  the  Medes,  Mrdos  Braccatat,  and  which 
Ovid  calls  Pertica  Bracca ;  how  far,  I  say,  tiiis  dress, 
which  we  And  to  have  been  common  both  to  the  Per. 
sians  and  Gauls  of  old,  may  be  a  proof  of  their  being 
dvscended  originally  from  the  same  people»  that  is,  the 
Scythians,  who,  after  they  had  conquered  the  Medes, 
conUnued  mssters  of  that  part  of  ^Uia  for  eight  and 
twenty  years :  particularly  since  we  find  in  Herodotus, 
thst  among  tlie  Persians  there  was  a  people  called 
ViffAautit  GermaoB. 

U  UxiSn•  lliis  word  signifies  quantity  in  this  place, 
wlien  applied  to  the  country  j  and  number,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  men:  it  is  firequentiy  used,  by  the  best 
authors,  in  the  first  sense  as  well  as  the  last 
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Tmnde,  where  the  aoldier•  bougbt  >pnivinont,  I  aoldier  tbereupon  infiinued  bii  companion* 
having  passed  over  ro  it  upon  '  rafU,  by  filling  of  it,  who  not  only  rnented  it,  but  were 
tbe  '«kin•,  which  they  made  ute  of  for  tenti,  violently  indented  againut  Clearchu»,*  who 
with  dry  hay,  and  aewed  them  together  bo  dotej  ;  the  ume  day,  after  he  bad  been  at  the  place 
that  the  watoi  could  not  get  therein  :  thest  where  the  men  paaaed  tbe  river,  and  insperted 
proviiioni  were  lucb  as  wine  made  of  tbe  *  fniii  ι  the  proviriona,  rode  back  to  his  own  tent  Mritb 
oF  the  palm-trees  and  panic,  there  being  great  ■  few  attendant!  through  Menon'a  anny  •,  and 
plenty  of  this  In  the  countl^.  It  wa*  hen^  before  the  arrival  of  Cyrus,  who  was  on  his 
that  a  dispute  aroae  between  Henon>  soldien,  .  way  tbither,  it  happened  that  one  of  MenonH 
and  those  of  Clearchu• ;  the  latter,  thinking  one  soldier•,  as  be  was  nving  wood,  saw  Clearchus 
of  MenoQ's  raen  in  tbe  wrong,  itruck  him ;  tit:    riding  through  the  cara]^  and  threw  hii  axe  at 

him,   but   miaaed   bim ;    then    another,   and 

I  anotber  threw  slonei  at  him,  upon  which,  a 
I  'KTitmi^.  SoDMba^j  hu  riolditlT  pmTokcd  Hnt-    gft  outcTy  ensuing,    many  did  the    lame. 
*•  Scriptn»  writan.  fw     However,  Qearchu»  escaped  to  his  own  quar. 
be™dDubt  bii°  i^iUf•!    *"''  "'*  immediately  (»^ered  his  men  to  thar 
un  in  tui  HDH.    I  t*.    "™>  ■  commanding  the  beavy.anned  loldien 
■  to  NloirlM.  wblrh  will    to  •tand  «mi,  resting  their  shield•  against  their 
^*ί«'"Ιίί«.ί^  ■  ^*~•  "**  *''^  *"''  '^  the  Tbraciam, 
■»(•    ^j  jjj^  horse,  of  whom  he  bad  above  forty  in 
,    his  army,  the  greatest  part  Tbraeians,  he  rode 
''V'i'"iir"wh™Iir*'Honiir        k     f  tb    boat  "  Menon'i  men.  who  thereupon  were  in 

whWi  V\jmtii  bu^l[  wiih'hli  ο°Γη"ΐι»ήίΙ,  'in°(oor'dayi.  S'*"'  »"»Mrnation,  as  weU  a•  Menon  himself, 
inOfyiH,ciiiyi>w.iJuia,iin  ™i[i  iirtiln,,  which  U  I  «"d  ran  to  their  arms,  while  others  stood 
^^"^tb^l'2'^!TiT'''Tira'",u^^"  smaied,  not  knowing  what  to  do  J  Proienus, 
'Cmi^n,,  bridi.riuVh(rh"  k»  H^IUL.  ίρίΰ,,'ΐ  '  ^°'  ■"  ""PI"'"^  to  be  coming  after  tbem  at 
tDthrto-a  brldKciofboit•,  Dtrr  whicb  Xirw  pwM  ,  '^'  ''*"'  "^  ''■»  heavy-armed  men,  advanced 
i '"»'»'' 1"  1  I  between  them  both,  and  ■  making  his  soldiers 


3Δ*3ί{Β.     Tllt,Ol(lh«l0fp«Jl.'iri.er,WMf„r. 

Hp,n,fin.,,  juimffrm.  ...  flprt.  .«,.,„,  ewftnrff^ 

lOfriy  ■""'■1'  In  li«Ti  Μ  il.•  «lillm•  lent•  «er»  fmrrtL 

5  KAi^i,  U94,  i„•  ri.   t.ifi^..  τΛ   ,^μΛ,  ηύ 

grtu  ιιααΛκπ  ol  tbrm  it  hud :  the  l«nU  i>r  tbi  Ro. 

J.O  «r^rti,™,  .ί,  ί>.^,.     D'Ahlucnonhuleft 

inuu  wrre  nit»  mide  of  Λ\ιι•,  vhann  con»  tb«e 

-Tir  *'fz•  *■-'  *"■  ^  t"^'™' 

«■bich  wt  Hod  in  Ury  wd  Cuer.     Aliiinder,  Id  Ui 

find,  fnult  iritb  LFuncliTln.  for  tmnilatliir  Ihl.  arwa 

ίίροη«ω,  it  really  drilfjlr-I  Ih*  revme,  Mb.  ha• 

vion.  Wnijr  OH  be  hid  [hi•  deurtptiOD  nI  Xenophon  In 

H.riwcmion  oiptaini  tbli  phn».   :»ifuw   Λ  ίιλ. 

U•  «r*.  whidi,  1  IMok,  he  eipltlni  inudi  belter  UUD  I 

Not  ihU  I  inmiine  pKi.noe,  when  he  wl.uu,d  be. 

«:Hl*-,a.,i,.i^™s>.™,.                  ' 

iwwn  MUHin  «Id  CieaKhue,  had  hU  trmnnr  to  pat  en. 

«Τί,ί.*-™.    Tlu.fr«llofth.pJo.tre*H|>raper. 

lirr»lhrfd.t«,of>rhWiUien.l.»dlneBltevartrtv.    0( 

U™  Iher  aak.  In  Perri.  .  wtoe,  wblch  i,  verj  .jree. 

Ion»,  UhecouldoMpnmUbTitlriinM..    Upon  lb. 

nble,  but  doe•  not  knp  well.    0(  thU  wlue  CieibjMi. 

«hole.  1  look  upon  It.  tbU  Prolenu  pot  hi.  B»n  In  tbe 

when  he  wn  In  Egypt,  .enl  >  h.«,head  b>  tb.  Un,  of 

-me  pcture,  into  .rhlcl.  EurypTlq^  In  H»i»r.  Ibnw 

the  Elhldiilu•,  u  a  preHDt ;  with  lU•  Irtne.  tbe  ^Tp. 

lheOnek^,lnordertoiecar«thinlnwtoiA)u  who 

(Iini  wuhni  tbelr  dexl  bodle•  before  tb>T  enHxhned 

h.w»puihedb,th*Trqj„.,                      ^     ■ 

tbem.    By  Uie  nj,  1  btre  ilwir•  tbonghl,  tUt  the 

_       W,ii,V-™ 

all•  the  Urtt  igogH,  XBtwtn  rucUy  U  the  racni  nut. 
TbI.  palm-tm,  be  u,.,  g,tw  In  tbnt  put  if  tbe  Lnwer 
Esypt  "hlch  b>  nlU  «era  AUMuniria  ;  the  dnirlp. 
lion  he  gi.»  »r  iU  IruU  U  u  follow. :  /μη.  fcm»m 

..^S^^-p^^'.'•'-•'''••^ 

D  Ablnnmurl  latt^m  th•  difleulty  of  IhU  ρβ»β— ,  tai 
he  oUenrrd  nhoot  Ihiee  linn  ibore,  wberr  he  •Ιη> 
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«tuid  to  tfadr  annt,  begged  of  Clctfchus  to 

deriat.      But  he  took  it  very  ill,  that,  having 

miTowly  escaped  being  stoned  to  death,  the 

other  ■hoold  speak  tamely  of  bis  grievance ; 

«od  therefore  desired  he  would  withdraw  from 

beweeu  them.     In  the  meantime  Cyrus  came 

up,  and  being  infonned  of  what  had  happened, 

inuDcdiatelj  took  his  arms,  and  with  the  Per- 

saaaa  who  were  present,  rode  between  them, 

and  apoke  to  them  in  the  following  manner : 

**  Clcudnia !  and  Proxenus !  and  you  Greeks 

who  are  present!    you  are  not  sensible  of 

what  yon  are  doing ;  for,  if  you  fight  with  one 

aBoCber»  be  assured,  that  I  shall  this  day  be 

destroyed,  and  you  not  long  after ;  for,  if  our 

affiura  decline,  all  these  Barbarians,  whom  you 

see  before  you,  will  be  greater  enemies  to  you 

than  those  belongii^  to  the  king."     Clearchus, 

thisy  came  to  himself,  and  both  sides 

their  anger,    laid   up  their   arms^ 

where  tbey  were  before. 

VL  While  they  were  marching  forward, 
there  appeared  the  footing  and  dung  of  horses, 
whicb,  fay  the  *  print  of  their  feet,  were  judged 
to  be  about  two  thousand,  marching  before, 
burning  all  the  forage,  and  every  thing  else 
that  could  be  of  any  use.  There  was  a  Per- 
sian, by  name  Orontas,  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
and  of  reputation  in  military  affairs,  equal  to 
the  most  considerable  among  the  Persians; 
having  formed  a  design  to  betray  C>tu8,  with 
whom  he  had  before  been  at  war ;  but,  being 


7  Κμτ•  x«(«r.  I  own  I  cannot  agre«  with  f lutrhin- 
•OD»  that  M»rk  xifm»i  in  thU  place,  siguifies  uuo  ordine 
tt  loc•,  ubi  arma  Her  faeientium  dhponi  par  e»t :  I 
think  that  la  rather  the  eignifiration  of  •*  x^«»  than  of 
ΜΜΤΛ  xit^m»i  the  laet  Implyinf  no  more  than  that  a 
thing  remained  in  the  same  place  It  was  in  before.  In 
thb  MiMe  Ariatophane*  eaye,  ^λλ'  Mi  ««  /3λι>/Μ.'  «ντ• 
Kwfk  x»(«f  Ιχ%»^  his  look  even  la  not  the  same.  So  that 
a  thing  may  be  uMrk  %«{:«»«  and  not  (»  x^<••  io  the 
piece  it  w»e,  and  not  In  the  place  it  ought  to  be. 

8  Ό  rri^H'  I  make  no  doubt  but  rr<'/3«r  eigniflen,  as 
Htttchinaon  haa  translated  it,  •^  :  bnt  I  hope  it  will 
be  allowed  that  it  «ignlflea  also  the  print  of  feet :  there 
being  a  paaeage  in  Homer,  in  his  Hymn  to  Mercury, 
which  plainly  proves  that  ^τίβπ  has  both  these  signiflca- 
tiona,  for  which  reaaon  I  shall  transcribe  it 

'Pf7«  f*Mk*  ϊχ»Ι»  ΨΛ*ΤΛ  lilT^ICt»  ίν  *0nfrt*' 

*A^«rr«r  yiftr  Σμμ  β•ύν  trifittt  ^ht  μλι  «vt»v 

I  hazard  an  observation,  to  show,  that  onr  auth«>r  oses 
the  word  here  to  fignify  the  print  of  the  horses*  feet : 
U  is  thL•* :  the  nrt^cle  •«  before  ^τ/;3«;,  seems  to  me  to  refer 
to  7χ*ΐ}  TrvM,  mentiofH'd  in  the  foregoing  line. 


now  reconciled,  told  Cynis,  that,  if  he  would 
give  him  a  thousand  horse,  he  would  place 
himself  in  ambuscade,  and  either  destroy  those 
horse  that  burned  all  before  him,  or  take  many 
of  them  prisoners,  which  would  prevent  them 
both  from  burning  the  coimtry,  and  from  being 
able  to  inform  the  king  that  they  had  seen  his 
army.  Cyrus  thinking  this  proposal  for  his 
service,  ordered  him  to  take  a  detachment  out 
of  every  troop  belonging  to  the  several  com- 
manders. 

Orontas,  presuming  the  horse  were  ready, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  acquainting  him, 
that  he  should  come  to  him  with  as  many 
horse  as  he  could  get,  and  desiring  him  to 
give  orders  at  the  same  time,  to  his  own  horse, 
that  they*  should  receive  him  as  a  friend; 
reminding  him  also  of  his  former  friendship 
and  fidelity.  This  letter  he  gave  to  a  trusty 
person,  as  he  thought,  who,  as  soon  as  he  had 
received  it,  delivered  it  to  Cyrus :  who  im- 
mediately commanded  Orontas  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  caused  '*  seven  of  the  most  con- 
siderable Persians  about  him  to  assemble  in  his 
tent ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  upon  giving  or- 
ders to  the  Greek  generals  for  bringing  their 
heavy-armed  men,  and  place  them  round  his 
tent,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands  they 
obeyed  his  commands,  and  brought  with  them 
about  three  thousand  heavy-armed  men.  He 
also  called  Clearchus  to  the  couticil,  as  a  man, 
whom  both  he  and  the  rest  looked  upon  to  be 
of  the  greatest  dignity  among  the  Greeks. 
When  he  came  out,  he  gave  his  friends  an  ac- 


9  Άλλ«.  Άλλ«  inhere,  as  HutchinponhasobservoH, 
•r«tf ««lAu/rrjc•», an  exhortative  particle;  in  whirh seiico 
it  is  frequently  UHed  by  Xenophon,  and  indeed  by  all  qu- 
thors,  particularly  by  Homer.  There  is  a  necessity  of 
so  frequent  a  repetition  in  this  place,  that  it  unavoidn- 
bly  renders  the  translation  divagreenble ;  the  difference 
in  the  termination  of  /ττι'β;  and  «TTivri,  and  in  the  I>a. 
tin  of  tYuitei  and  eqttitibtUt  makes  the  reader  insensible 
of  this  repetition  ;  this  is  one  dlsadvaotage,  among  msniy 
others,  to  %vhich  a  literal  translation,  in  a  modern  Isn. 
giiage,  is  subject  D'Ablancourt  always  avoids  these 
repetitions,  and  every  thing  else  that  lays  him  under 
any  rettraint,  whatever  violence  he  may  do  to  the  au. 
thor's  sense;  it  must  be  owned,  his  method  gives  a 
translation  the  air  of  an  original,  but  then  it  often  makes 
it  one. 

10  T«w  i^imut  rUt  «rifi  muri*  ίττβ-  We  often  find  η 
council  of  seven  mentioned  by  the  writers,  who  trent  of 
the  affairs  of  Persia  ;  which  council  seems  to  have  b<>rn 
instituted  in  memory  of  the  seven  Persian  noblemen, 
who  put  the  Magi  to  death  :  of  whom  Darina  Hystasfe», 
afterwards  king  of  Persin,  wai  one. 
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lOuiit  of  the  '  trill  of  OniiiUu,  (for  tecrecy  wu 
not  enjoiDed,]  snd  of  tbe  ipcecb  wUch  Cfnu 
made,  a•  follows : 

"  Priendi !  I  have  called  jou  hither  to  the 
end  that  I  may  cotuider  viith  foa  of 'what  ia 
moat  jiut  both  in  the  aight  of  goia  and 
and  arcordinglr  proceed  againit  thia  niminal 
Orontai.  lo'  the  fint  place,  mj  fiKhet  ap- 
pointed' (hia  man  to  be  my  lubjecti*  after- 
nrards,  by  the  command,  ai  be  uyi,  of  my 
biotber,  he  made  «rar  upon  mc,  being  then  in 
poBwasion  of  the  dtndel  of  Sardea ;  thia  war 
I  proiecuted  in  such  a  roanoer,  ai  to  diapoae 
blm  to  deaiie  an  end  of  it,  and  I  reeeired  hi*' 
hand,  and  gave  him  mine ;  ainee  that  time, 
mj,  Orantaa,  have  I  done  you  any  injury  ?" 
To  which  he  anawered,  '■  None."  Cyme  again 
Mked  him,  "  IKd  not  you  afterwarda,  without 
any  provooitioa  from  me,  as  you  yuuraetf  onrn, 
revolt  to  the  Myiiana,  and  lay  waste  my  coun- 
try to  the  utmoat  of  your  power?"  Orontaa 
owned  it.  "  After  that,"  continued  Cynu, 
"  when  you  again  became  aenaible  of  your 
want  of  power,  did  not  you  fly  to  tbe  '  altar  of 
Diana,  profeta  repentance,  and  having  pre- 
vailed with  me,  give  me  ^un  your  faith,  and 
received  mine?"  Tbii  alio  Orontaa  con• 
feated.  "  What  injury,  then,"  eaye  Cyrua, 
"  have  1  done  you,  that  you  ahould  now,  for  the 


1  Ti•  «ιινιι  π*  Ό{1π». 


lU  pive  ti  Dot  deleneO  to  111• 
pr*ivdeA,bDl  to  tntoren  wlut 

rJif  iti  nf  »•  i^.  Iff.  »«,■., 

IfiW  Jw  kn  the 

IT  XflDOphaB  had 


uU  inn  II,  In  wtltk  rnut  Ιπί  U 
H-hich  hu  DO  nlitloa  lo  primum.    I  think  Mnit  waeli 
4ΑψίΙ1.^.     Hntohlnun.lnhUuDOtMtloniDpDn 


ldl.jUl>OrMkl,KIM 


D  th•  Gmk  < 

I»,  ■■!  !«.;,  fi  Ι,ίι.Άμ•,  : 


Η  'Α(ήμΛ4,  fiiiit,,      1  ru^ 


tUrd  time,  be  found  endtavooring  to  betray 
me?"  Orontai  laying  that  he  wai  not  pro- 
voked to  it  by  any  injury,  Cyrua  continued, 
"  You  own  then  you  have  witmged  me  ?" 
■■  I  am  under  a  neceniCy  of  owning  it,"  replied 
Orontai :  upon  which  Cynu  aaked  him  igaii^ 
"  Can  you  yet  be  an  enemy  to  my  brother,  and 
a  friend  to  me  ?"  "  Tbough  I  «hould,'  eaya 
OroDiat,  "  Ο   Cymi !  you  will  never  thiiik 

H«eupon,  Cyrua  aaid  to  thoie  who  were 
preient,  "  Such  are  1^  actioni  of  thia  man, 
and  loeh  hii  wordi :"  at  the  Mme  time,  d^ 
liring  the  opinion  of  Clearchui,  who  ddirered 
it  as  followi :  "  My  advice  ia,  that  thia  man 
be  forthwith  put  to  death,  to  the  end  that  we 

no  longer  be  under  a  neeeeaiqi  of  ga>i4- 
ing  againit  hia  practice*,  but  have  tetnir^  be- 
ing fireed '  from  Urn,  to  do  good  to  thoae  who 

Β  to  be  our  frienda:"  after  which,  upon 
declaring  the  rest  were  unanimous  ia  thia 
advice,  they  all  roiB  up,  and,  together  with 
hia  relatione,  by  older  of  Cyrua,  laid  hold  on  ■ 
OrontBi's  girdle,  aa  a  token  of  hia  being  con- 


>("»'«πι•  HT•,  the  Amuou  Mac  ραπηκΙ  hj  Mf. 
jtH,  and  tj^  totbia  altar,  wm  protKled  bytt• 
illRlannftt     At  th>  PRilan•  wonU^pM  (be  «  «4 

a  DUdi,  ^ίΛΑ  m>f  bo  Um  r«Hg  wtf  thrv  ipand 
*Dd  EphHoa,  when  Λβγ  bnnwd  ill  the  olbor 
Qraek  ttmiila•.  It  i>  c^uU;  nrtaJB  Ihla  uhM  aot  b• 
P*nUa  allar,  ir  n>bU  Huruduliu  laji  b•  tnir,  that  ' 


foMtm,  lo  lUHnidnt  Dartu,  th  'ΑττίμΛι  r*  1,  ■£,. 
■—'-'(,   «.'Am..  M.i^.,,   !,fi,  An'Mv  "Mg-  (•ί> 

'•TDmeDt  of  Crru,  Lt  1•  not 


crinlnal'*  ptilr  valiro  Uvay 
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knii  ad  uMtantly  led  out  l>y  the  proper 
i;itei,  although  in  that  disbonouimble 
m,  tkow  wlko  uaed  to  prostrate  them. 
dbWoR  him,  even  then  paid  him  the 
■i^mmtioa,  though  they  knew  he  %rae 
hfag  to  Anth.  He  was  carried  into  the 
Η  of  Anapates,  who  warn  in  the  greatest 
Wfidi  Cynia  oC  any  of  his  acwptre-bearers ;  * 
ha  «tich  time*  no  one  ever  saw  Orontas 
aAff»ilive  or  dead,  nor  could  anyone  cer. 


IDpnaM^w.    HcMc•  U  appean,  that  thlicastum 

ririuba  WW  Dot  only  nacd  by  snldect•  to  the  kingB 

rilMi,  bat  by  ankjacu  «if  an  Inferior  dcfre•  tu  thuM 

rfiftrior.    Vim  hasva  the  wbolo  ceremonial  ia  Ilent. 

im»i  it  two  PWMans  irf  eqaal  dc^ee  met,  »Λ}•λ  ht* , 

fcfkoMA  oac  anotbei*•  mouth•;  if  one  of  limn  i» 

iBtefflor  to  the  othar,  he  kbiei  hi•  rlt««k ,  if 

.  he  f«Ua  down  aod  adure•  him.    When 

a  iotoxirated   with  •ιιττβ9β,  eiidi*aviiured  to 

imA  with  the  Sfaccdoouui*  to  imitate  the  Γοη(•ιΐ(ΐΓι•.Ι 

IMiM  ia  their  eerriUty,  Call^thene•  oppoMd  him  tu 

h^Cme.  with  a  apirtt  beiwoiing  both  a  Gret-k  and  a 

;  by  what  be  aaya  to  Alexander  upon  that 

find  that  CynU|  the  fuunder  of  the  IVrsiau 

aapiiv,  waa  the  ΛηΙ  of  all  mankind,  to  whom  adoration 

«H  paad,  which  from  thence  was  looked  upou  a•  a  duty 

tTH•  the  Medea  and  Peraikm  to  his  •ιιοοη•ο».    To  tliis 

iay  the  OraKk•  call  the  eumpUmenti  they  «end  one  to 

m-tlhrr  Wf*fmu*xfMMrmt  adoraiiotu. 

I  'U^rmfxamm  Sceptre•,  both  in  the  ancient  and 
■eden  world,  are  euign•  of  great  dignity.  Ail  au. 
awt  ^rec,  thnt  they  were  borne  by  the  kings  of  Per- 
m;  «pea  whidi  oecinlon,  I  cannot  help  tnuulatiiig  a 
lat  natiaiept  made  lue  of  by  the  flnt  Cyriu,  («ir  rather 
•year  author)  la  the  fpeecfa  he  make•  to  hi•  children ; 
"*  Tea  are  ■cnaiUe•'*  laya  he,  •«  Ο  Cambyae• !  that  tliii* 
ptre  i•  not  the  aupport  of  the  empire,  but 


rrsr•*.  TUa  thought  Sallokt  lia•  paraphnued  in  the 
ipteth  of  Mic^psa.  Non  eserciiut,  nefue  theauuri,  pra. 
Midi*  regni  ncef,  wrua•  omiW.  Homer  give•  ail  hia 
Gr*^k  commanders  aeeptre•  -,  with  him  a  king  is  mr,- 
»ψ9ΪχΗ  fimrAtut,  wliich  Ulltoo  ha•  rendered,  **  sceptred 
kiA^**  By  thb  paaaage  in  Xenophon,  we  flud  tt.ut 
Persian  noblemen  were  also  dlstinguiiJied  by  this  mark 
ci<'<tignlty.  However,  I  look  upon  the  •'«ηττ^'χ*,  nr 
areptre-bearen,  to  Iwve  beeu  a  kind  of  guard  attending 
upon  the  person•  of  the  Pertian  king•,  since  we  flod  in 
Xenophon,  that  tliree  hundre4  of  them,  ricltly  dreMcd, 
iittended  the  first  Cyrus  upon  a  very  solemn  oi>cabii>u, 
ί  ;«.V«rr»  •/  «<<  «iri»  βητ,πίΰχ•»  «μ«τ/ι*ι^»μ — &μ^ ϊ  t«v( 
veia.K*^Ubt.  D'Ablancourt  hae  strangely  mistaken  this 
iMKiaage.  He  «uppoaes  Artap»tes  to  have  been  one  of 
tliOM»  wbose  duty  It  was  to  carry  the  sceptre  of  Cyrus ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  censure  Ηΐιη,  without  quot• 
ing  his  words,  **l*un  dee  plus  fideles  serviteurs  de 
Cjfruv,  d'entre  reux  qui  portoient  son  sceptre." 

10  Μίτ»  τηΖτΛ  Λη  ζ«»τ«  Ός•*τ«:>.  Λι%  ιιΆπϋτΛ 
#•:*Μ?  ««9-•η  Che.  HuU'hinson  has  Irft  out  tliis  line  in 
bin  traoslation.  When  I  say  this,  I  detdre  not  to  be 
mistaken ;  I  am  convinced  that  his  leaving  it  out  was 


Cainly  reUte  liow  he  was  put  to  dcutb,  though 
various  conjectures  were  made  about  it ;  nei- 
ther was  it  ever  known  that  any  monument 
was  erected  to  hiit  memory. 

VII.  Cyrus  next  proceeded  through  the 
country  of  Babylon,  and  after  romplotiiii; 
twelve  parasang»  in  three  dayH*  march,  re- 
viewed his  forces,  both  Greeks  and  BurlKi- 
rians,  in  a  plain,  about  midnight,  (expecting  the 
king  would  appear  the  next  morning,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  ready  to  give  him  lattle,) 
giving  the  command  of  the  right  wing  to  Clc 
archus,  and  that  of  the  left  to  ^lenon  the 
Thessalian,  while  he  himself  drew  up  his  own 
men.  After  the  renew,  and  us  soon  us  the 
day  a])peared,  there  came  deserters  from  the 
great  king,  bringing  an  account  of  his  array  to 
(Jyrus,  who  thereupon  culled  together  the  gen- 
erals and  captains  of  the  Greel»,  and  advised 
with  them  concerning  the  order  of  battle ;  at 
the  same  time  encouraging  them  by  the  fol- 
lowing persuasions ;  "  Ο  Greeks !  it  is  not 
from  any  want  of  iiarbarians,  that  I  make  use 
of  you  as  my  auxiliaries,  but,  because  I  look 
upon  you  as  superior  to  great  numbers  of  them  ; 
for  that  reason  I  have  taken  you  also  into  my 
service  :  show  "  yourselves  therefore  worthy  of 
that  liberty  you  enjoy,  in  the  possession  of 
which  I  think  you  extremely  hu])py;  for  be 
"assured  that  I  would  prefer  liberty  l)efore  all 
things  J  possess,  with  the  addition  of  many 
others.     But,  that  you  may  understand  wliut 


Otving  to  some  at'.'ident;  for  hu  \λ  certainly  nrit,  likw 
huine  others,  a  shy  translator,  where  he  meets  witli  a 
dilliculty. 

Thcfie  ellipbei',as  uell  in  prohibitions  ad  iu  exiiortatiout», 
ore  often  to  be  met  witli  in  the  best  authors,  particularly 
the  Attic  writer•:  in  the  former  ^λ«ΓΤΜ/,  or  >υιιιΐ!. 
thing  like  it,  is  to  be  uuder&tood,  and  in  the  latter  Tti^w, 
or  bumethlng  equivalent  to  it ;  and  as  «τ»;  leadi  to  the 
eliipiia  in  exhortations,  so  μ*.τω;  leads  to  it  in  prohibi. 
tious  i  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  we  fiud  in  Homer, 
wliere  Sarpedon  says  to  Hector, 

Mr.T«r  ut  k->\t'irt  Xittv  «>,MTt  9Λ**γξ•ο, 

where,  by  Um  way,  the  dual  number  is  uMd  for  the 
plurbl,  which  is  not  uiicfimmon. 

iriiTtn  »mi  ί/Λβη  5Γ«λλ«τλ«τι«ν.  Cyrus  with  great 
Judgment  expresses  himself  with  so  much  warmth  upon 
the  subject  of  liberty,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  reigning 
passion  of  the  people  to  whom  he  addrease•  his  dkcourse. 
Whether  D*  Ablancourt  found  any  difficulty  in  this  sen- 
tence,  or  whether  he  was  afraid  of  offending  the  tenJer 
ears  of  his  monarch  with  the  hanimesa  of  It,  I  know 
ni>t ;  but  so  it  la,  that  he  has  left  out  every  ay  liable  of 
thi•  period. 

2  Λ 
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kind  of  combat  fou  are  going  to  cngiee  in,  1 
Bball  explain  it  to  jrou.  Their  niunbcn  ar« 
great,  ind  tfa«f  come  on  with  migbtj  ιΗοιιΙι, 
which  if  you  can  withatuid,  for  the  reit,  I  bid 
■Imost  ubuned  to  Ihink  what  kind  of  men  you 
will  find  our  country  producea.  But  jou  are 
>  wldiers  ;  behave  youneWes  with  bravery,  aitd, 
if  any  one  of  you  destie  to  retuni  home,  I  will 
lake  care  to  send  him  back  the  envy  of  hii 
countiy  ί  but  I  am  confident  that  my  behaviour 
wiil_engage  many  of  you  rather  to  ibllow  my 
fortune*  than  return  home." 

GaulilM,  tt  banished  Somian,  a  man  of  fide- 
lity to  Cyrua, being preaent, «pcJre  thue :  "It la 
said  by  aome,  Ο  Cyrtu !  that  you  promise 
many  thingi  now,  because  you  ate  in  auch  int. 
mioent  danger,  which,  upon  any  auccets,  you 
will  not  remember;  «ndbyothera,  that,  though 
you  abould  remember  your  pronuMs,  and  de- 


t  will  η 


power."     Cyrua  then  replied 

my  ■  paternal  kingdom  to  tlie  aoulh,  reacbea  aa 

far  ai  those  cUmateii   that  are  uninhabitable 

through  heat,  and  the  north,  ai  for  as  lhu!<c 


batmen  ί-^ξαπ'  ud  ί-νι  bSwIr  wpporUd  ta 


,   mlghL  nut  hive  ancuuraerd  Kim  la  it. 


that  ara  (o  through  cold :  ever?  thing  between  ia 
under  the  government  of  my  brother's  fciendi ; 
and  If  we  conquer,  it  becomea  me  to  put  you, 
who  are  my  trienda,  ia  poascadon  of  it ;  so  that 
1  am  under  no  appreheniion,  if  we  auccced, 
■eat  I  tkoold  not  have  enough  i«  beaiow  on 
each  of  my  ftienda ;  I  only  fear,  leat  I  should 
not  have  Mends  enough,  on  whom  to  bestow 
it  i  but  lo  each  of  you  Greek•,  besidca  what  1 
have  mentioned,  I  promise  a  crown  of  gold.' 
Hereupon,  the  oScera  eapouacd  hia  cause  with 
greater  alacrity,  and  made  their  report  to  the 
rest:  after  which,  the  Greek  generals,  and  some 
of  the  private  men,  came  to  him  to  know  what 
they  bad  to  expect,  if  tbey  were  victarions ;  all 
whom  he  aent  away  big  with  hopes,  and  all  who 
were  admitted,  advised  him  not  to  engage  per• 
Bonally,  but  to  stand  in  the  rear.  CteardiBS 
himself  put  this  question  to  him  :  "  Am  yoL• 
of  opinion,  U  Cyrus  1  that  your  brother  will 
hazard  a  battle  ?"  "  Certainly,"  anawered  Cy- 
rua :  "  if  he  is  the  son  of  Daiiua  and  Parysatis, 
and  my  brother,  I  aball  never  obtain  all  this 
without  a  stroke." 

While  the  soldiers  were  accomplishing  them- 
aelvea  for  the  action,  the  number  of  the  Greeks 
WB3  found  (o  amount  to  ten  thousand  four 
hundred  '  heavy-armed  men,  and  two  thousand 
four  hundred  targeteera ;  and  that  of  the  Bar- 
barians in  the  service  of  Cyrua,  to  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  with  about  'twenty  chariots 
armed  with  acythes.  The  enemy's  army  was 
said  to  consist  of  twelve  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  two  hundred  chariots  armed  with 
scythes,  besides  six  thousand  horse,  under  the 
command  of  Artagetses,  all  which  were  drawn 
up  before  the  king,  whose  army  was  com- 
manded by  four  generals,  commandem  and 
leaders,  Abrocomss,  Tisxspheroes,  Gobryss, 
and  Arbaces,  who  bad  each  the  command  ot 
three  hundred  thousand  men  ;  but  of  this  num- 
ber, nine  hundred  thousand  only  were  ρ 
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gtUMbatde»  tcgetbtr  with  one  hundred  and 
Sftf  rhnriofi  vmed  with  •cythn;  for  Abro- 
CWBM»  eoBUDg  out  of  Phonid•,  ■rrived  five 
dqrm  after  the  action.     This  was  the  account 
Ae  deeertera  gare  tc  Cynis  before  the  battle, 
whi^  was  afteiwvJs  confirmed  by  the  prison- 
cfB.     Fhmi  thence  Cjniay  in  one  day's  march, 
aale   three   parasangai  all   his  forces,  both 
Ginela  and  Barbarians,  mardnng  in  order  of 
htfd•:  because  he  expected  the  king  would 
fi^  tl«t  day;  for,  in  the  middle  of  their 
■avdi,  there  was  a  trench  cut  five  fathom 
hraad,  and  three  deep,  extending  twelve  para- 
nogs  upwards,  travendng  the  plain  as  far  as 
the  wail  of  Media.     In  this  plain  are  four  * 
caaab  derived  fiom  the  river  Tigris;  being 
one  hundred  feet  m  breadth,  and  deep 
for  baiges  laden  with  com  to  soil  there- 
in t  they  foU  into  the  Euphrates,  and  are  dis- 
tant firon  one  another  one  parasang,  having 
bridges  over  them. 

The  great  king  hearing  Cyrus  was  marching 
sgainst  him,  inunediately  caused  a  trench  to  be 
made  (by  way  of  fortification)  near  the  £uph- 
ntm ;  doae  to  wbich,  also,  there  was  a  narrow 
pass,  through  which  Cyrus  and  his  army  march- 
ed, and  came  within  the  trench ;  when,  finding 
the  king  did  not  engage  that  day,  by  the  many 
tFaefcs  that  appeared  both  of  horses  and  men 
which  were  retreated,  he  sent  for  SiUnus,  the 
•oothsayer  of  Ambracia,  and,  agreeable  to  bis 
promise,  gave  him  three  thousand  daricks,  be- 
OBUffe  the  eleventh  day  before  that,  when  he 
was  offering  sacrifice,  he  told  Cyrus,  the  king 
would  not  fight  within  ten  days  ;  upon  which, 
Cyrus  said,  "  If  be  does  not  fight  within  that 
rime,  he  will  not  fight  at  all ;  and,  if  what  you 
say  proves  true,  I  will  give  you*  ten  talents.*' 
Since,  therefore,  the  king  had  suffered  the 
army  of  Cyrus  to  march  through  this  pass  un- 


5  Ai  Si^fo^  JM  r«v  Tiyftmt  ιτΛτ»μ•ΰ  fim/triw  Ar- 
riioi  iUNfn  very  much  from  our  author,  in  reUtion  to 
thMe  canala ;  Iw  eays,  that  thp  level  of  the  TUrrie  b  much 
lower  than  tliat  of  the  Euphrates,  and  consequently  all 
til•  canals  that  ran  from  the  one  to  the  other,  are  de- 
rived from  the  Euphratee,  and  fall  into  the  Tigrie.  lu 
thb  he  te  tupported  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  who  «ay  that 
in  the  aprluif,  when  the  enow  melts  upon  the  hills  of 
Armenia,  the  Euphrates  would  overflow  the  acUacent 
country,  if  the  inhabitants  did  not  cut  great  immberd  of 
canals  to  receive  and  circulate  this  increase  of  water  in 
the  tame  manner  as  the  Egyptians  distribute  that  of  the 
NMe. 

β  ΔίΜΛ  T«A«rTc  By  this  it  appears,  as  Hutchinson 
has  o*iwrvtM],  that  three  tlioiisand  daricks,  and  teu  tal- 
cums, were  ut  eq.ial  vAiue.    See  note  4,  ρπιτϋ  !(%). 


molested,  both  Cyrus  and  the  rest  concluded 
that  he  had  given  overall  thoughts  of  fighting : 
so  that  the  next  day  Cyrus  marched  with  less 
circumspection ;  and  the  third  day  rode  on  his 
car,  very  few  marching  before  him  in  their 
ranks ;  great  part  of  the  soldiers  observed  no 
order,  many  of  their  arms  being  carried  in  wag. 
gons,  and  upon  sumpter  horses. 

VI IL  It  was  now  about  the  time  of  day, 
when  the  market  is  usually  crowded,  the  army 
being  near  tlie  place  where  they  proposed  to 
encamp,  when  Patagyas,  a  Persian,  one  of 
those  whom  Cyrus  most  confided  in,  was  seen 
riding  towards  them  full  speed,  his  horse  all  in 
a  sweat,  and  he  calling  to  every  one  he  met, 
both  in  his  own  language  and  in  Greek,  that 
the  king  was  at  hand  with  a  vast  army,  march- 
ing in  order  of  battle;  which  occasioned  a 
general  confusion  among  the  Greeke,  all  ex- 
pecting he  would  charge  them,  before  they  bad 
put  themselves  in  order :  but  Cyrus  leaping 
from  his  car,  put  on  his  corslet,  then  mounting 
his  horse,  took  hie  javelins  in  his  hand,  ordered 
all  the  rest  to  arm,  and  every  man  to  take  his 
post:  by  virtue  of  which  command  they  quickly 
formed  themselves,  Clearchus  on  the  right 
wing  close  to  the  Euphrates,  next  to  him 
Proxenus,  and  after  him  the  rest :  Menon  and 
his  men  were  posted  on  the  left  of  the  Greek 
army.  Of  the  Barbarians,  a  thousand  Papbla- 
gonian  horse,  with  the  Greek  targeteen,  stood 
next  to  Clearchus  on  the  right  -.  upon  the  left 
Arixus,  Cyrus's  lieutenant-general,  was  placed 
with  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians  :  they  had  laige 
corslets,  and  cuirasses,  and  all  of  them  helmets 
but  Cyrus,  who  placed  himself  in  the  centre 
with  six  hundred  horse,  and  stood  ready  fur 
the  charge,  with  his  head  unarmed  :  "  in  which 


7  Άμ^Ι  ίγ•ζ*ψ  ίτλί,^βι/ΤΛψ,  It  is  very  common  with 
the  Greek  authors  to  denote  the  time  of  the  day  by  the 
employment  of  it;  thus  **ζΐ  λύχ*Λ/9  mp»t  is  often  used 
by  DionysiuH  Halicamasscn•:!»  to  signify  the  eveidng, 
and  ^/M^  e-Xi}3>wr«»  iye^kf,  as  Kuster  has  proved  in  his 
notes  upon  Suidas,  what  they  called  the  third  hour, 
that  is,  nine  o'clock  with  us.  Possibly  tX^^evtru  Α^β^β 
may  not  improperly  be  rendered  in  English  Full  Change. 
Tliere  is  a  very  particular  description  of  the  evening  in 
the  Odyssey,  %vliere  Ulysses  says  he  hung  upon  tlie 
wild  fig-tree,  Ull  Chary bdls  had  cast  up  his  raft,  which 
appeared  at  the  time  when  the  judge  left  the  bench  to 
go  to  supper, 

^ΗμΛί  h'  έτι  1*ξ<τΦρ  i,ei;f  iyf;^Bu  inrm» 
K(/»Aiy  >li'«l«  eoXkk  2i««^«/ui»«y  βΰζι^ϋρ^ 
Ύή'μ•{  lis  vayi  3•ΐ^•  Χ*ζίβΖι»ζ  i^hfaat^n. 

8  Aiytrm  it  xmi  tmv  iXXm/g  Πΐ{«-•β  •^t/Mg  rtuf  «if•- 
\«.f  i>  tf  cttXkjuf,  hmmtibnuut. —  D'Ablaocourt  has  i«ic 
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mmner,  they  *>]>,  it  ii  b1«o  ciutomMy  for  tlie 
mt  of  the  Fenian»  to  eipoee  ttmnwlTei  in  ■ 
daj  of  action :  lU  ths  boraea  in  Cyrui's  (imj 
bad  botb  fronlleta  and  breast-platca,  and  tbe 
borscmen  Greek  anordi. 

It  wai  now  in  the  middle  of  tbe  day,  and  no 
enemy  wai  yet  to  be  leen  ;  but '  in  the  after- 
noon tbere  appeared  a  duit  like  a  wbita  elood, 
wbieb  not  long  after  spread  itielf  like  a  dark- 
ness over  the  plain  <  when  tbej  drew  neater, 
the  biaxen  armour  flashed,  and  their  apean  imd 
ranks  appeared,  baring  on  their  left  a  body  of 
bone  vnied  in  white  corslets,  (said  to  be  com- 
manded by  TlsBsphernes,)  and  followed  by 
those  with*  Persian  hucklera,  besides  heary- 
armed  men  with  wooden  shields,  reaching  down , 
10  their  feet,  (mid  to  be  Egyptians)  and  other 
horse,  and  archen,all  which  marched*  sccord- 


■1  Cjrra•  iloud  nad^for  ι 


anpparled  by  BtUkdIui, 


iy<,  lli4HnUiUli»lt]»Miiwnio/C^ru./jH/™m 


L  Urn  ΓΒχΙπ  »U1  He  Id  his'ewn  woi^i  Us  oola 
1.;.•  »  Itiir  I>^..n.    HuMilntnn  4do4u  up 


Ϊ  Tiffi^ifti,     TJlfrtmii 


βί.    nra  Irk.  r•  yifU  i, 
id  Df  buckler  t•  slu  menUoii 


leir,  Hri  IS.w  IiimL>- 


tng  to  their  respective 
being  drawn  up  in  a  <  solid  oblong  square  ;  and 
before  them  were  disposed,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  one  anothet,  cbaiiots  armed  with 
scythes  fixed  aslant  at  the  axle-trees,  with 
otben  under  the'  body  of  the  chariot,  pointing 
downwards,  tliat  so  tbey  might  cut  asunder 
every  thing  they  encountered,  by  diiving  them 
■niong  the  ranks  of  the  Greeks  to  break  them : 
but  it  now  appeared  that  Cynis  was  greatly 
mistaken  when  he  exhorted  [be  Greeks  to 
withstand  tbe  shouts  of  tbe  Barbarians;  for 
they  did  not  come  on  with  shouts,  but  as 
silently  and  quietly  as  possibly,  and  In  an 
equal  and  slow  march.  Ueic  Cyrus  riding 
along  the  ranks  with  Pigres  the  inleqirelcT, 
and  three  or  four  otbeis,  commanded  Clearchus 
10  bring  his  men  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the 
enemy,  (because  the  king  waa  there,)  saying, 
"  If  we  break  that  our  work  is  done :"  but 
ClearchuB  observing  their  centre,  and  under- 
standing from  Cyrus  that  tbe  king  was  beyond 
the  left  wing  of  Ihe  Ureek  army,  (for  tbe  king 
was  BO  much  superior  in  number,  tbat,  when 

beyond  the  left  wing  to  that  of  Cyrus,)  Clear. 
ciiuB,  I  say,  would  not,  however,  lie  prevailed 
on  to  withdraw  bis  right  from  Che  river,  fearing 
to  be  surrounded  on  both  sides  ;  but  answered 
Cyrus,  he  vrauld  take  care  all  should  go  well. 

Now  the  Barljttriana  came  regularly  on;  and 
(he  Greek  army  standing  on  the  same  ground, 
tbe  ranks  were  formed  as  the  men  came  upj 
in  the  meantime,  Cyras  riding  at  a  small  dis- 
tance before  tbe  ranks,  surveying  both  tbe 
enemy's  amiy  and  his  own,  was  obtetvei  by 
Xenopbon,  an  Atheiiinu,  who  rode  up  to  him, 
and  asked  whether  he  had  any  thing  to  com- 
mand ;  Cyrus,  stopping  his  hrase,  o^red  him 


Γλιν;^  iTBfBr^tqTBJ  ni  j,  In^^lfab   ρχίίμκτΓ    wXitSim 

Γί.,3;•ι  ui  eqglldtTal  ιςαυτ.  Hsd  D'Ablucean•!- 
eodeil  lo  tUt,  ha  iranld  aal  hsT*  traiulsted  ■>  rXKr.'f, 
WW  avtoMt  dt front  fur  rfe  hauUur. 
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to  let  then  all  know,  that  the*  sacrificee  and 
Yicdmt  proniie  tucceae. 

While  he  waa  aaTing  this,  upon  hearing  a 
Boiae  nmiiiiig  through  the  ranks,  he  asked  hum 
whet  aaeent  it?  Xenophon  answered,  that 
the  woid  waa  now  giring  for  the  second 
tiaie;  Gyms,  wondering  who  should  give 
ity  aaked  him  what  the  word  was:  the 
ouier  replied,  *"  Jupiter  the  preserver,  and 
vietorj  :**  Cyme  relied,  **  I  accept  it,  let  that 
be  the  word ;"  alter  which,  he  immediately  re- 
tained 10  hb  post,  and  the  two  armies  being 
now  widiin  three  or  four  stadia  of  each  other," 
Ae  Greeks  sung  the  pnan,  and  began  to  ad- 
vaaee  against  the  enemy ;  but  the  motion  occa- 
aionng  a  email  *  fluctuation  in  the  line  of  battle, 
dioee  who  were  left  behind,  hastened  their 
march,  and  at  once  gave  a  general  **  shout,  as 
thdr  custom  is  when  they  invoke  the  god  of 
war,  and  all  ran  forward,  striking  their  shields 
with  their  pikes  (as  some  say)  to  frighten  the 
enenyls  hoiaes ;  so  that,  before  the  Barbarians 
came  within  reach  of  their  darts,  they  turned 
their  horaea  and  fled,  but  the  Greeks  pursued 
them  as  fiut  as  they  could,  calling  out  to  one 
another  not  to  run,  but  to  follow  in  their  ranks  : 
some  of  the  chariots  were  borne  through  their 
own  people  without  their  charioteers,  others 
througb  the  Greeks,  some  of  whom,  seeing 
them   coming,  "divided*,   while  others,  being 


β  Tk  ii^k  mmi  rk  f^ayi»'  The  iMt  of  these  properly 
•ifniftM  Tictims,  though  I  mn  «eivsible  the  first  is  some- 
tiflBca  taken  also  for  i^ti•  ι  but  in  this  place  I  bhoiild 
rather  think  It  means  some  religious  rites,  upon  which 
coqjertures  were  formed  of  future  events. 

7  ZiU  ΐΛτττξ  mmi  Himn,  Dion  Cassius  tells  us,  that 
at  the  battle  of  Phillippi,  Bnitus's  word  was  ixii/^t{<«, 
lihertaM  ;  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  r<Bi»ar'8  word  was 
*Aφ^^Λ^r^  ws^«r•»  Fentu  rictrix  /  and  that  of  Pomp4>y, 
'H^ouAiV  Aw'»»Twi»  Hereule*  inricitu. 

8  *£«»^m{«v  Μ'ΕλλιΐΜ^.  Arhilles,  after  he  has  slain 
Hector,  lays  thns  to  his  men,  in  Homer, 

whenee  the  Greek  Scholiast  observes,  that  the  ancients 
•nng  two  pseans ;  the  firat  before  the  battle,  to  Mars ; 
•od  the  »ecood  after  it  to  ΑρυΙΙο. 

9  *EiuiuiUM  η  Tr,t  ςάλΛγγ*^'  This  expression  is 
ealebffvted  by  Oemetrlos  Phalereus,  as  an  instance  of  the 
bcanty  which  metaphors  give,  when  they  descend  from 
greater  things  to  smaller. 

10  *E»JuuXmt0u  *£Λ4λιί7,  imftt»Y^uM  9ΦλίμΐΜ•ψ.  Hesy. 
cUna.  FkOm  tlience  comes  ίλιλ/^«.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
ffueas  what  D'Ablancourt  means  by  translating  this, 
eomme  on  fait  dam  le$  to/emnite»  de  Mart. 

11  O*  ii,  iirii  wfctimtf  Trrmr•.  Hutchinson  lia-s  em- 
ployed  his  whole  annotation  upon  this  pas.'Mgf ,  iu  show. 


amazed,  like  apectators  in  the  "  Hippodrome, 
were  taken  unawares;  but  even  these  were 
reported  to  have  received  no  harm,  neither 
was  there  any  other  Greek  hurt  in  the  action, 
except  one  upon  the  left  wing^.who  was  said  to 
have  been  wounded  by  an  arrow. 

Cyrus  seeing  the  Greeks  victorious  on  their 
side,  rqoiced  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  was 
already  worshipped  as  king  by  those  about  him ; 
however,  he  was  not  so  fiir  transported  as  to 
leave  his  post,  and  join  in  the  pursuit:  but, 
keeping  his  six  hundred  horse  in  a  body, 
observed  the  king's  motions,  well  knowing  that 
he  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Persian  army; 
'*  for  in  all  Barbarian  armies,  the  generals  ever 
place  themselves  in  the  centre,  looking  upon 
that  post  as  the  safest,  on  each  side  of  which 


ing  that  Μ  it  in  this  place  signifies  rnUt  which  to  be  lara 
is  so ;  but  he  has  said  nothing  of  a  much  greater  dilAeulty 
that  occurs  in  it  If  we  are  to  read  "rntm  in  this  place, 
as  all  the  translators  have  rendered  it,  the  sense  will  be, 
that  when  the  Greeks  saw  the  chariots  coming  towards 
them,  they  stood  still,  which  surely  was  not  the  way  tu 
avoid  them.  I  find  in  Leunclavius*s  edition  the  word 
hirrmm  in  the  margin,  and  also  in  tlie  Eton  manoMript, 
quoted  by  Hutchinson  in  his  addenda,  though  neither  of 
them  have  followed  it  in  their  translations,  or  said  any 
thing  to  support  it ;  however,  I  make  no  donbt  but  this 
is  the  proper  reading,  and  then  the  sense  will  be  very 
plain:  the  Greeks  avoided  the  chariots,  by  dividing. 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Arrian  which  fully 
explains  that  before  us.  At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  or,  as 
he  will  have  it,  of  Gaugamela,  Darius  liad  placed  before 
his  left  wing  one  hundred  of  these  chariots  armed  with 
scythes,  which  proved  of  no  greater  effect  thau  those  of 
Artaxerxes ;  for  Alexander,  Λvho  was  upon  tlie  right 
of  his  own  army,  and  consequently  opposite  to  the 
chariots,  had  ordered  his  men  to  divide,  %vheii  they  saw 
them  coming,  which  they  did  accord^niriy,  and  by  that 
moans  rendered  them  ineflectual.  But  the  words  of 
Arrian  are  the  best  comment  upon  this  passage,  which 
it  is  probable  he  had  in  view,  trn  ii  a  muu  ii^rtwt  λ« 

•Γ^•η'τ/ττι  τί  ίίξματ»» 

12  *£r  4ττβ2(•£Μ.  This  word  is  used  also  by  Homer 
to  8i;{nify  the  place  where  the  chariots  ran  the  lists : 

At  the  battle  of  Thurinm,  where  Sylla  defeated  Arche. 
laus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridatea,  the  Roman 
soldiers  treated  these  chariots,  armed  with  scythes,  with 
so  great  contempt,  that  after  the  first  which  were  sent 
against  them  had  proved  ineflectual,  as  if  they  had  been 
spectators  of  a  chariot  race,  they  called  out  for  more, 
«λλ«  iJTiw,  aa  Plutarch  says,  ϋτπις  tli^mrit  i»  r«uV 
J^Mr(/x«7f  ί9Ύ*ίζ»μ4Μ{ζφ 

13  Km/  tmtru  it  •*  Tvt  B«{C«(wv  «<χ•»τΐ(  μίrm  ίχ•»τι; 
τβ  «ύτάΙ»  r.yMT•,  llius  Arrian  tells  u<<  that  Darius  plac 
ed  liimMlf  in  the  centre  of  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Iesu9, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  kings  of  Persia :  the  rea- 
son of  which  custom,  he  8ay.«,  Xeuophon  aspigus  in  tlu' 
passage  now  l>eftire  ui. 
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their  etrength  is  equally  divided ;  and,  if  they 
have  occasion  to  give  out  any  orders,  they  are 
received  in  half  the  time  by  the  army.  The 
king,  therefore,  being  at  that  time  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  his  own  battle,  was,  however,  beyond  the 
left  wing  of  Cyrus;  and,  when  he  saw  none 
opposed  him  in  front,  nor  any  motion  made  to 
charge  the  troops  that  were  drawn  up  before 
him,  he  wheeled  to  the  left  in  order  to  sur- 
round  their  army;  whereupon  Cyrus,  fearing 
he  should  get  behind  him,  and  cut  off  the  Greeks, 
advanced  against  the  king,  and  chaiiging  with 
his  six  hundred  horse,  broke  those  who  were 
drawn  up  before  him,  put  the  six  thousand  men 
to  flight,  and,  as  they  say,  killed  Artagerses, 
their  commander,  with  his  own  hand. 

These  being  broken,  and  the  six  hundred 


very  few  were  left  about  him,  and  those  almost 
aU  persons  who  used  to  eat  at  his  table :  how- 
ever, upon '  discovering  the  king  properly 
attended,  and  unable  to  contain  himself,  im- 
mediately  cried  out,  "  I  see  the  man  !**  then  ran 
furiously  at  him,  and  striking  him  on  the  breast, 
wounded  him  through  his  corslet  (as  Ctesias 
the  physician  says,  who  affirms  that  he  cured 
the  wound,)  having,  while  he  was  giving  the 
blow,  received  a  wound  under  the  eye,  from 
somebody,  who  threw  a  javelin  at  him  with 
great  force ;  at  the  same  time,  the  king  and 
Cyrus  engaged  hand  to  hand,  and  those  about 
them,  in  defence  of  each.  In  this  action  Ctesias 
(who  was  with  the  king,)  informs  us  how  many 
fell  on  his  side ;  on  the  other,  Cyrus  himselif 
was  killed,  and  eight  of  his  most  considerable 
friends  *lay  dead  upon  him.     When  Artapates, 


who  was  in  the  greatest  trust  with  Cyrus  of 
any  of  his  sceptred  ministers,  saw  him  fall,  thej  «t 
say,  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  threw  him•  H 
self  about  him ;  when  (as  some  say)  the  king  ^ 
ordered  him  to  be  slain  upon  the  body  oT 
Cyrus ;  though  others  assert,  that,  drawing  hi•  iH 
scimitar,  he  slew  himself;  for  he  wore  η  k 
golden  scimitar,  a  chain,  bracelets,  and  othef  ji^ 
ornaments  which  are  worn  by  the  most  con-  i| 
siderable  Persians;  and  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  Cyrus,  both  for  his  affection  and 
tidelity. 

IX.  Thus  died  Cyrus !  a  man  universally 
acknowledged  by  those  who  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  to  have  been,  of  all  the  Persians 
since  the  ancient  Cyrus,  endued  with  the  most 
princely  qualities,  and  the  most  worthy  of  em- 


belonging  to  Cyrus  dispersed  in  the  pursuit,  ^u>e.     First,  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  and 


1  I  cannot  help  tranalating  a  very  line  puaage  in  Πα- 
Urrh,  in  his  Life  of  Artaxerzee,  where  he  ezcoie•  him- 
R«lf  for  not  enterinf  into  the  detail  of  this  battle,  be- 
canae  Xenophon  had  already  described  it  in  to  maiterty 
a  style,  that  he  thinks  it  folly  to  attempt  it  after  him ; 
he  says,  that  **niaay  authors  hare  given  an  account  of 
this  memorable  action,  but  that  Xenophon  almost  shows 
it,  and,  by  the  clearness  of  his  expression,  malces  his 
reader  assist  with  emotion  at  every  incident,  and  partake 
of  every  danger,  as  if  the  action  was  not  past  but  pre- 
sent" However,  that  I  may  neither  rob  Xenophon  of 
tlie  praise  Plutarch  gives  him,  or  Plutarch  of  his  man- 
ner of  giving  it,  I  shall  transcribe  the  whole  passage : 
T<»  l\  μΜχψ,ί  Uu'mv.  says  Plutarch,  «'•λλΛ  /Jt  ivjiy- 

riit  w^YfAmrttj  ύς  «ν  ytytwtsutmtf  iXXk  γη•μίΜ»ς,  Ιφί- 
rr««T*r  rit  ««fMink»  it  ri^u,  wmi  rvyiutlvnufTttj  iim, 
TV  i*afyti*>,  tin  Uri  teSt  ίχΛ,τ^ς  ininyue^mi,  wXh  %f» 
rm  ilim  xiyw.  The  same  author  calls  the  place  where 
this  battle  wns  fought  Cunaxa. 

8  "Enutrc  ίτ•  «irJ.     I  am  so  much  pleased  with  the 


educated  with  his  brother,  and  other  children, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  superior  to  them  all  in 
all  things.     For  all  the  children  of  the  great 
men  in  Persia  are  brought  up '  at  court,  where 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  great 
modesty,  and  where  nothing  immodest  is  ever 
heard  or  seen.     There  the  children  have  con- 
stantly before  their  eyes  those  who  are  honour- 
ed and  disgraced  by  the  king,  and  hear  the  rea- 
sons of  both ;  so  that,  while  they  are  children, 
they  presently  learn  to  command  as  well  as  to 
obey.     Cyrus    was    observed    to   have  more 
docility  than  any  of  his  years,  and  to  show 
more  submission  to  those  of  an  advanced  age 
than  any  other  children,  though  of  a  condition 
inferior  to  his  own.     He  was  also  observed  to 
excel  not  only  in  his  love  of  horses,  but  in  his 
management  of  them ;  and  in  those  exercises 
that  relate  to  war,  such  as  archery  and  lancing 
of  darts,  they  found  him  the  most  desirous  to 
learn,    and    the    most    indefatigable.     When 
in   the  flower  of   his    age,    he  was,    of   all 
others,  the  fondest  of  hunting,  and  in  hunt- 
ing,   of    danger:    and    once,    when    a    bear 
rushed  upon  him,  he  did  not  decline  the  en- 
counter,  but  closed  with  her,  and  was  torn 
from  his  horse,  when  he  received  those  wounds. 


reason  D*Ablaneourt  give•  for  not  translating  these 
words,  that  I  must  mention  it ;  be  sajrs,  le  Orec  dit,  ^ui 
w  firent  tow  tuer  tur  lui^  mait  eela  est  rrpets  entuU» 
dan»  son  eloge,  et  fawns  besoin  de  cette  expression  la  dix 
Ugnes  ajnes.  There  is  a  frankness  in  this  acknowledg- 
ment  that  has  more  merit  in  it  than  the  best  translation. 
3  *£»  τβΓ<  fimrtkU^  ΒνξΛΐζ  irmhuetrmi.  ""Literally  at 
the  door  of  the  king,  concerning  which,  see  note  9, 
page  Ι7ί. 
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rfitt*  be  ever  wore  the  mi:  at  iMt  he 
lU  1W  beVf  and  the  pcnon  that  nui  to  his 
■i^nc^  he  made  «h^^y  man  in  thecyctof 
itekaewbiin. 

VWa  he  waa  acnt  by  his  &thcr  governor  of 

M,  tbt  graatcr  Phrygian  and  Cappadocia, 

■I  nt  detUgad  gcoeial  of  all  those  who  are 

iSfi  Μ  sasemble  Ib  the  plain  of  Castolus, 

iiiBt  thiiv  he  did  wm  to  show,  that,  if  he 

mad  into  a  league,  engaged  in  a  contrMt,  or 

■iea praonae.  his  greatest  care  was  never  to 

heife;  far  which  leeson,  both  the  cities  that 

UiSged  to  ilia  gorenmicnt,  and  private  men, 

jkti  a  eonfidence  in  him.     And  if  any  one 

hi  keen  bis  enemy,  and  Cynis  had  made  peace 

■ik  Ua^  be  was  onder  no  apprehension  of 

irfhtBg  by  a  Titration  of  it.     So  that  when 

h  Hide  war   against   Tinsaphemes,  all  the 

besides  MileCns,  willingly  declared  for 

■d  these  were  afraid  of  him,  because  he 

BoC  desert  their  banished  citizens;  for 

k  dknred  by  his  actions,  as  well  as  his  word«, 

dae  after  be  had  once  given  them  assurance  of 

hi  friendship,  he  would  never  abandon  them, 

ihsi^  their  nnmber  should  yet  diminish,  and 

ihrir  eontftion  be  yet  impaired.     It  was  evi- 

inft  that  he  made  it  his  endeavour  to  out^o 

U•  faieads  in  good  and  his  enemies  in  ill  offices ; 

aid  it  waa  reported,  that  he  wished  to  live  so 

kmgg  as  to  be  able  to  overcome  them  both,  in 

*  letBiMAag  both.    There  was  no  one  man,  there- 

foie,  of  onr  time,  to  whom  such  numbers  of 

people  were  ambitions  of  delivering  up  their 

fiaUmes,  their  cities,  and  their  persons. 

Ncitlier  can  it  be  said  that  he  suffered  male- 
&etors  and  robbers  to  triumph ;  for  to  these 
he  w^  of  all  men  the  most  inexorable.  It 
w^  BO  uncommon  thing  to  see  such  men  in 
the  great  roads  deprived  of  their  feet,  their 
hands,  and  their  eyes;  so  that  any  person, 
whether  Greek  or  Barbarian,  might  travel 
whithersoever  he  pleased,  and  with  what- 
soever be  pleased,  through  the  country  under 
bis   oMnmand,  and  provided  he  did   no    in- 


4  'AAi^^^OMf.  It  (■  to  be  ob=ervi>d  that  «X(|««-J9^«i, 
ia  thn  pUc«,  aignlllM  to  reward  and  to  revcniip,  tMitb 
which  aigDifieatiofi•  thi•  word  admit•  of.  *Λλΐςΐκ'<, 
0Φή^η*»  mmi  «rr/rM-if.  He«ychiiu  Afu>ir3-«j  lij  U9«.d 
in  the  same  manner  by  Thucydides,  wliere  Ilennocratc• 
of  Syramae  tell•  the  inhabitants  «f  Sidly,  τ•»  ιΓ  ««; 
»Μ»Λ<  Λξϋτταΐ  Ιζ  srw  Aftrfi  ΛμιηΛύμΛ^Λ,  where  »μΛη»ύμί- 
3-ac  ia  thoa  explaintHi  by  the  Gri'ek  Scholiast,  <rr«v.>« 
f-r*   TM  }ύ•  nffiunSt  iAmCi»  «ύτ»  »«i  Jti  μλΧΛ,  »»i   (Ti 


jar}',  be  sure  of  receiving  none.  It  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  he  honoured,  in  a  imr- 
tictilar  manner,  those  who  di^tinguiuhed  them• 
sehes  in  urms.  His  firftt  expedition  wan 
against  the  Pisidians  and  ΛΙρίβιίΑ,  which  he 
commanded  in  ])er]ton  ;  and  those  whom  he 
observed  forwiud  to  exjKMie  thrniiich-es,  he 
appointed  go^'eniors  ο\ύγ  the  conquenMi  coun- 
tries, and  distinguished  them  by  other  present» ; 
so  that  *  brave  men  were  looked  upon  as  nioHt 
fortunate,  and  cowards  as  deserving  to  be  their 
slaves ;  for  which  reason,  great  nuni()ers  ])re- 
sentcd  themselves  to  danger,  wh«»re  they  ex- 
pected Cyrus  would  take  notice  of  them. 

As  for  justice,  if  any  person  waie  remarkable 
for  a  ])BrticuIar  regard  to  it,  his  chief  cure  wa«, 
that  such  a  one  should  enjoy  a  greater  ufHuence 
than  those  who  aimed  at  raiding  their  fortunes 
by  ulιju^t  means.  Amon^:  many  other  instan- 
ces, therefore,  of  the  justice  of  his  administra- 
tion, this  was  one,  that  he  had  an  army  which 
truly  deserved  that  name,  for  the  ofKcers  did 
not  come  to  him  from  countries  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,  for  gain,  Imt  because  they  were 
sensible  that  a  ready  obedience  to  Cyrus's  com- 
mands  was  of  greater  a(i\'untage  to  them  than 
their  monthly  pay ;  and,  indeed,  if  any  one  was 
punctual  in  execution  of  his  orders,  he  never  suf- 
fered his  diligence  to  go  unn.*warded  ;  for  which 
reason,  it  is  said,  that  (^yrus  was  the  best  serv- 
%ΐά  of  any  prince  in  all  his  enterprii<cs.  If  he 
observed  any  governor  of  a  province  joining  the 
most  exact  economy  with  justice,  iin|)roving 
his  country,  and  inerea>ing  his  revenue,  hi-  never 
took  any  share  of  these  advantages  to  himself, 
but  added  more  to  them  :  so  that  they  labour- 
ed with  cheerfulness,  enriched  themselves  with 
confidence,  and  never  concealed  their  posses- 
sions from  ('yrus,  who  was  never  known  to 
envy  those  who  owned  themselves  to  be  rich  ; 
but  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  the  riches  of 
all  who  concealed  them.  It  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged,  that  he  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  art  of  cultivating  those  of  his  friends, 
whose  good-will  to  him  he  was  assun*d  of,  and 
v/honi  he  looked  upon  as  proper  instruments  to 
assist  him  in  accomplishing  any  thing  he  pro- 

τΛς  it  »»ΗΜ)ζ•  2•ύλ»ί  ηύτόη  mittiir^t.  ]>*Ablaocourt 
has  not  taken  thi*  lea»t  notice  of  these  lines  in  his  trans- 
lation i  if  the  reader  %vill  gire  himself  the  trouble  of 
compnrinf;  his  rersion  with  the  original  in  this  character 
of  Cyrus,  he  will  find  many  omisfckms,  μ  well  a• 
strange  libertieii. 


XENOPHON   ON  THE 


[^ΒΟΙ,Κ  I 


posed  ί  •■  an  acknowledgment  for  which,  be 
endeavoured  to  allow  hintlelf  a  moat  poweiful 
UBJetant  to  them  in  ererj  thing  he  found  thejr 

As,  iipon  many  accounta,  he  received,  in  nif 
opinion,  more  presents  than  eitj  one  man ;  h>, 
'  of  all  men  living,  he  distributed  tbeni  to  his 
friends  with  the  greatest  geoerout;,  and  in 
this  distribution  coniulled  bolh  the  taate  and 
the  want!  of  every  one.  And  at  for  those 
onumenu  of  bit  person  tbat  were  presented  to 
him,  either  aa  of  use  in  war,  or  embellishments 
to  dress,  be  is  said  to  have  eipresaed  his  sense 
of  them,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
wear  them  nil,  but  that  he  looked  upon  a  prince's 
friends,  when  richly  dressed,  as  his  grestest 
ornament.  However,  it  is  not  so  muob  to  be 
wondered  at,  that,  being  of  greater  ability  than 
his  friends,  he  should  out-do  them  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  &vours ;  but  that  be  should 
surpass  tbem  in  his  care  and  his  euneslitesB 
to  oblige,  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  worthy  of 
admiration.  He  frequently  sent  his  friends 
small '  vessels,  half-full  of  wine,  when  be  re- 
ceived any  tbst  WBs  remarkably  good,  letting 
them  know,  that  he  had  not  for  a  long  time 
tasted  any  that  was  more  delicious ;  besides 
which,  he  also  frequently  sent  them  half-geese, 
and  hnlf-loaves,  &c,  ordering  the  person  who 
carried  them  to  say,  Cyrus  liked  these  things, 
for  which  reason  be  desires  you  also  to  taate 
of  them.  Where  forage  was  very  aearce,  and 
be,  by  the  number  and  care  of  his  servants, 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  supplied  vrith  it. 
he  sent  to  his  friends,  desiring  ihey  would  give 
the  homes  that  were  for  their  own  riding  their 
share  of  it,  to  the  end  they  might  not  be  oppres- 
sed with  hunger,  when  they  carried  his  friends. 
When  he  appeared  in  public  upon  any  occa- 
sion, where  he  knew  many  people  would  have 
their  eyes  upon  bim,  be  used  to  call  his  friends 
to  him,  and  ofTecled  to  discourse'  earnestly 


with  them,  that  be  might  show  whom  he 
honoured.  So  that,  by  all  I  have  heard,  no 
man,  either  of  the  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  ever 
deserved  more  esteem  from  his  subjects.^ 
This,  among  others,  is  a  remarkable  instance  : 
no  one  ever  deserted  from  Cyrus,  though  a 
subject,  to  the  king :  Urontas  alone  attempted 
it,*  yet  he  soon  found,  that  the  person  on 
whose  fidelity  be  depended,  was  more  a  friend 
to  Cyrua  than  to  him.  Many  who  had  been 
most  in  favour  with  Cyrus,  came  over  to  him 
from  the  king,  after  the  war  broke  out  between 
them,  with  this  expectation,  that  in  the  service 
of  Cyrus  their  merit  would  be  more  worthily  ^ 
rewarded  than  in  that  of  tbe  king.  What  hap- 
pened also  to  him  at  Ms  death,  made  it  evi. 
dent,  that  he  was  not  only  himself  a  good  man, 
but  that  he  knew  how  to  make  choice  of  those 
who  were  Authful,  affectionate,  and  constant ; 
even  when  he  was  killed,  all  his  friends  and 
his*  favourites  died  fighting  for  him,  except 
AriffiUB,  who,  being  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  horse  on  the  left  wing,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  that  Cyrus  was  killed,  fled  with  all  that 
body  which  was  under  his  command.  ^ 

X.  When  Cyrua  was  dead,  hU  head  and 
right  hand  were  cut  offupon  the  spot,  and  the 
king,  with  bia  men,  in  the  pursuit,  broke  into 
bis  camp;  while  those  with  Arisua  no  longer 
made  a  atand,  but  fled  through  their  own 
camp  to  their  former  post,  which  was  said  to 
he  four  parasangs  from  tbe  field  of  battle. 
Tbe  king,  with  his  forces,  among  many  other 
things,  took  Cyrus'smialress.a'Phocffian,  who 
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to  be  a  womtn  of  great  senie  and 
beaty.  The  other»  a  Mflaian,  who  was  the 
jumgief  of  the  two^  was  alio  taken  by  the 
kia|^  Iroop•,  but  escaped  naked  to  the  quarter 
rf'tho  Gnakiy  who  wero  left  to  guard  the  bag- 
g^^  ThcM^  ibnning  thaoMelve•,  killed  many 
of  thoee  who  were  plundering  the  camp,  and 
lort  wamm  of  their  own  men ;  however»  thejr 
did  not  fljv  hnt  laved  the  AfUeeian,  with  the 
■n  and  cffiMti,  and,  in  genenl,  every  thing 
che  that  waa  in  thdr  quvter.  The  king  and 
Ae  GfwSn  wera  maw  at  the  distance  of  about 
llidlj  atadia  fitom  one  another,  pursuing  the 
tmemy  that  wera  oppoaite  to  them,  as  if  they 
kid  gained  a  eoeplete  victory ;  and  the  king's 
Inopa  plflndcring  the  oamp  of  the  Greeks,  as 
if  thcj  abo  had  been  every  where  victorious. 
Bal^  when  the  Greeks  wen  informed  that  the 
kiag^  with  his  men»  were  among  their  baggage, 
sad  the  king,  on  his  side,  heard  from  Tis^a- 
pbemeiv  that  the  Greeks  had  put  those  before 
then  to  flight»  and  were  gone  forward  in  the 


It  9i  htr.  8b•  WW  nf  Pheeaa  in  lonlA  (Um 
r-dty  of  MsimUImO  ud  Um  dauglitor  of  Uenno. 
IjaaB.  Iwr  botih  MIIIo  ;  dM  wm  mlttrct•  of  to  much 
«H  aai  Waaty,  tlMk  Cyn»,  who  was  rery  food  of  her, 

flfOB  AhwHi,  tlw  MbtnM  of  the 
wa•  to  nrarh  celebrated  for  tboee 
After  the  death  of  Cyme,  ibe  wa• 
ia  ft•  eaeM  degree  of  tevoar  wtth  hie  brother  Artaxer. 
•am,  wtaae•  ^attt  ••■  Dartoa  had  eo  unfortanate  a  pae. 
due  far  her,  that,  upon  his  being  declared  by  hi•  fathrr 
■ucweeecr  to  the  crown,  when,  it  leeaw,  it  wee  ciuctom. 
wy  for  the  eoeceeaor  to  ask  MNne  favour  of  the  king, 
nerer  reftued,  if  poedble  to  be  granted,  he 
Aepaeia.  The  king,  tboagh  betides  hie  wife 
ho  had  three  hundred  and  »ixty  ladies  in  his 
for  erery  night,  according  to  the  old  Baby, 
loalaa  year,  yet  wae  unwilling  to  part  with  Aspuia, 
th«iigh  sh•  wae  now  Air  from  bring  ynnng ;  so  told  hi• 
son  that  she  was  mistress  of  herself,  and,  ir  the  con. 
eeotei  to  he  his,  he  should  not  oppose  it,  but  forbid  him 
to  nee  TMeoee.  It  eeeros  thh  caution  was  unnecessary, 
for  A^aela  dectarcd  in  fsTour  of  the  son,  wMeh  so  dis• 
plsaeeJ  Artazerxce,  that,  though  he  was  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  yieUiog  her  to  Darius,  yet  he  shortly  after 
took  her  from  hhn,  and  made  her  a  priestess  of  Diana. 
TUe  exaaperated  Darius  to  that  degree,  that  he  con- 
^Irad  with  Terihaius  to  put  his  father  to  death :  but 
his  dedgn  hetng  dieoorered,  ended  in  his  own  destruc. 
tioB.  After  this  short  account  of  Aepasia's  adventure•, 
I  believe  the  reader  wUl  smile  to  find  her  called  la  belltt 
and  ta  §Qge  by  D*  Ablancourt.  She  was  the  occasion  of 
so  noch  nlsehlef,  that  I  am  persuaded  even  the  Persian 
ladlee  could  not  refnmt  her  the  first  of  these  qualities ; 
but  there  Is  UtUe  room  to  call  lier  chaste,  for  that  b  the 
sense  of  the  word  gage  in  hi•  langnaire  when  applied  to 
a  woman.  Had  Xenophon  desigiUHi  to  give  her  that 
character,  he  would  have  called  her  r^M«,  instead  of 
t*9i*  :  the  last  ut  which,  I  «hoold  think,  might  be  more 
properly  translated  in  French  by  «ciMce  than  eage. 


pursuit,  he  then  lallied  his  forces,  and  put 
them  in  order.  On  the  other  side,  Clearchus 
consulted  with  ProxenuSy  who  was  nearest  to 
him.  whether  they  should  send  a  detachment, 
or  should  all  march  to  relieve  the  camp. 

In  the  meantime,  the  king  was  observed  to 
move  forward  again,  and  seemed  resolved  to 
fall  upon  their  rear :  upon  which,  the  Greeks  * 
faced  about,  and  put  themselves  in  a  posture 
to  march  that  way,  and  receive  him.  How- 
ever, the  king  did  not  advance  that  way  ι  but, 
as  before»  passed '  beyond  their  left  wing,  led 
his  men  back  the  same  way,  taking  along  with 
him  those  who  had  deserted  to  the  Greeks 
during  the  action,  and  also  Tissaphcmes  with 
his  forces ;  for  Tissaphemes  did  not  fly  at  the 
first  onset,  but  penetrated  with  his  horse, 
where  the  Greek  targeteers  were  posted,  quite 
as  fiur  as  the  river.  However,  in  breaking 
through,  he  killed  none  of  their  men,  but  tlie 

β  2vrrf  «^'vTU•  I  am  sorry  to  find  myself  obliged  to 
differ  from  Hutchinson  in  translating  this.  I  agree  with 
him  that  eomglobati,  the  sense  he  hav  given  of  it,  is  the 
general  sense  of  the  word,  a-i  he  has  proved  from  Hesy. 
chins  and  Fhavorinus ;  as  for  those  synonymous  words 
he  has  quoted  from  Julius  Pollox,  I  do  not  look  upon 
them  to  concern  the  preaent  case,  sioce  they  relate  only 
to  the  contraction  of  the  hunum  body,  as  the  title  of  that 
chapter  pUlnly  shows,  Πι^ΐ  vw  •ι#ττ;ί•ψΜ  <n  #«/««,  mu 
JtwkMrm,  liut,  in  order  to  form  a  right  Judgment  of 
the  sense  of  this  word  in  this  place,  we  are  t«>  consider 
the  situation  of  the  two  amies ;  the  Oreeice,  after  they 
had  broken  thst  psrt  of  the  enemy's  army  that  stood  op• 
posite  to  them,  were  engsfred  in  pursuing  thorn ;  and 
the  king,  having  plundered  Cyrus's  camp,  followed  the 
Greeks,  in  order  to  fall  upon  their  rear,  »{•#<*»»  inr^tr ; 
but  the  latter  seeing  this  motion  of  the  king,  faced  about 
to  meet  blm.  Now  I  believe  it  will  be  allowed,  that  it 
was  not  enough  for  the  Greeks  (though  they  had  been 
dispersed,  which  we  do  not  find)  to  get  together  in  a 
bo<ly,  In  order  to  meet  the  king,  who  wa^  following 
them  i  I  t>ay,  I  believe  it  will  be  thought  that  it  was  also 
necessary  for  them  to  face  about,  in  order  to  put  them. 
selves  in  a  proper  posture  to  receive  htm.  I'bls  motion 
of  facing  about  to  receive  the  enemy,  is  often  described 
by  this  verse  in  Homer, 

0<  h'  iktJJx^ttrmw  mm,)  !>«rv/M  Smav  Άχβυΰψ, 
Which  the  Greek  Scholiast  expliuns  by  the  very  word 
made  use  of  by  our  autlior  in  this  place,  rwwT^fnr•», 
μίΤΜβΛλλίμυΐΜ  u'X^JW-•»•  It  is  with  pleasure  1  lay  hold 
on  this  opportunity  of  doing  Justice  to  D'Ablaucourt, 
who  had  said,  I  think,  in  a  very  proper  and  military 
manner,  ••  les  Greet  firent  la  eonrereion  pour  Patler  re. 
cetwirj  cela  s'appelle  parler  guerre."  Leunclavius  has 
also  given  it  the  same  sense. 

7  Ή  2i  xm^iixB-tf  $ζι*  rw  ίυ»ηύμ$ν  ΛίξΛτα*  Xenophon 
considers  the  Greek  army  as  It  stood  when  the  battle 
began,  otherwise  after  they  had  fsced  about,  their  left 
wing  was  become  their  right.  ΊΊιΙβ  D'Ablancourt  has 
observed,  but  Leunclaviup  and  Huti'hinson  take  no  no- 
tice of  it. 
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Greeks  *  dividing,  wounding  his  people  both 
with  their  iworde  and  darts.  Episthenes  of 
Amphipolis  eommanded  the  targeteers,  and  is 
reported  to  hare  shown  great  conduct  upon 
this  occasion.  Tissaphemes,  therefore,  as 
sensible  of  his  disadvantage,  departed,  when 
coming  to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  found  the 
king  there,  and  reuniting  their  forces,  they  ad- 
vanced and  presently  came  opposite  to  the  left 
of  the  Greeks,  who  being  afraid  they  should 
attack  their  wing,  by  wheeling  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  annoy  them  on  both  sides,  they 
resolved  to  open  that  wing,  and  cover  the  rear 
with  the  river.  While  they  were  consulting 
upon  this,  the  king  'marched  by  them,  and 
drew  up  his  army  opposite  to  dieirs  in  the 
same  order  in  which  he  first  engaged :  where- 
upon, the  Greeks,  seeing  they  drew  near  in 
order  of  battle,  again  sung  the  pcan,  and  went 
on  with  much  more  alacrity  than  before ;  but 
the  Barbarians  did  not  stay  to  receive  them, 
having  fled  sooner  than  the  first  time  to  a  vil- 
lage,  where  they  were  pursued  by  the  Greeks, 
who  halted  there :  for  there  was  an  eminence 
above  the  village,  upon  which,  the  king's  forces 
fiu:ed  about  He  had  no  foot  with  him,  but 
the  hill  was  covered  with  horse,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Greeks 
to  see  what  was  doing.  However,  they  said 
they  saw  the  royal  ensign  there,  which  was  a 
*  golden  eagle  with  its  wings  extended,  resting 


1  Amrratnt»  Thi•  la  the  wota  contended  for  In  note 
II,  p.  180.  The  motion  made  by  the  Greeks  to  let  Tlena• 
phemet  and  hi•  men  psat  throofh  their  body,  upon  this 
ooension,  it  tiie  tame  they  then  made  to  let  the  diarioti 
pan  through  them. 

Tstu  riU  faXttyym,  firrif,  tee.  1  hmve  tranalalHl  thi• 
paatage,  a•  if  there  wa•  a  comma  after  ν•^«/Μτψά/Μ»« , 
which  I  hmre  rendered  '*  marching  by  them,**  a  aignifl. 
ration  rery  common  to  the  word ;  for  Xenophon  doe• 
not  say  that  the  Greeks  did  actually  open  their  wing  j 
but  that,  while  they  were  consulting  about  doing  ao,  the 
king  drew  up  hie  army  against  theirs,  upon  whidi  the 
Greeks  advanced  to  attack  him  :  thia  I  do  not  under, 
stand  how  they  could  well  do,  while  the  enemy  was 
upon  their  flank ;  but,  if  we  auppoae  tiie  king  marched 
by  them,  and  drew  up  upon  the  aame  ground,  and  in 
the  aame  dispoaitlon  in  which  lie  first  came  on,  we  may 
easUy  understand  how  the  Greeks,  by  fscing  about 
again,  might  put  themselrea  again  in  a  posture  to  at- 
tack htm.  And  this  seems  to  agree  very  well  with  their 
pursuing  the  king*•  troops  to  a  village,  which  pursuit 
led  them  to  some  distance  from  their  camp,  since  they 
made  it  a  matter  of  consultation,  whether  they  should 
send  for  their  baggage,  or  return  thither. 

3  *Air^  vi»«  ΧξντΛ*  Μ  IvrrM  AMirtT*fUr«».  I  think, 
Hotchittwn  has  been  very  happy  in  substituting  (νττ«ν 


na 


upon  a  spear.     When    the  Greeks  ad  vane 
towards  them,  the  horse  quitted  the  hill,  a'*  ^ 
in  a  body,   but  some  running  one  wny,  ■/" 
some  another.     However,  the  hill  was  cleao*^ 
of  them  by  degrees,  and  at  last  they  all  left  1^* 
Clearchus  did  not  march  up  the  hill  with  k*W 
men,  but,  halting  at  the  foot  of  it,  sent  Lycir*^ 
the  Syracusan,  and  another,  with  orders  to  i*^ 
counoitre  the  place,  and  make   their  report** 
Lycius  rode  up  the  hill,  and,  having  viewed  iilii 
brought  word  that  the  enemy  fled  in  all  hasti 
Hereupon  the  Greeks  halted,   (it  being  net 
sunset)  and    lying  under    their  arms,  reste 
themselves :  in  the  meantime  wondering  tha 
neither  Cyrus  appeared,  nor  any  one  from  hin 
not  knowing  he  was  dead,  but  imagined  tha 
he  was  either  led  away  by  the  pursuit,  or  hac 
rode  forward  to  possess  himself  of  some  poet : 
however,  they  consulted  among  themselves 


for  itoXM,  but  then  I  do  not  see  what  <▼?  nikrm  has  ta 
do  here,  unless  it  is  supposed  to  signify  a  shield  up•• 
whidi  the  eagle  rested  ;  however,  I  cannot  think  Xeno- 
phon said  ^r•»  Ivi  riXrvtt  i*i  iorrtv  «penrafuiwr,  as^ 
if  iws  riXntt  is  to  be  changed  into  <«<  ν«λτ•«  μ  Lean- 
clavins  will  have  it,  it  vrill  be  vi^bly  a  marginal  expla. 
nation  of  «m  {vrrw.    Xenophon,  in  his  InstitoUoo  of 
Cyrus,  tells  us,  that  the  ensign  of  the  first  Cyrus  was  a 
golden  eagle  upon  a  spear,  vrith  it•  wings  extended, 
whidi,  he  says,  still  continue•  to  be  the  ensign  of  tho 
Porsian  kings,  and  wliich  we  find  by  CurUos  cvmtinned 
to  be  so,  as  long  as  the  Persian  empire  sulMisted.    The 
deacription  Xenophon  gives  us  of  this  eagle,  comes  so 
very  near  to  that  given  by  Dion  Cassius  of  the  RonMa 
eagle,  and  also  to  the  representation  of  it  upon  TnOan*• 
pillar,  that  one  may  reasonably  conclude  the  Roman• 
received  theirs  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  world. 
I  own  it  is  very  prolmble  that  the  Romans  had  an  eagle 
for  their  ensign  before  the  battle  in  which  the  first 
Cyrus  defeated  Crcesus,  and  in  which  Xenophon  says 
he  had  an  eagle  for  his  ensign;  for  this  battle  wa• 
fought  in  the  first  year  of  the  5eth  Olympiad,  th«t  is, 
about  the  805th  year  of  Rome.  Indeed  the  earliest  men. 
tion  I  can  find  of  the  Roman  eagle.  Is  in  the  year  of 
Rome  8ΘΘ,  and  the  third  uf  the  eighty-first  Olympiad, 
T.  Romilius  and  C.  Veturius  being  consuls ;    wliere 
Sioelns  Dentatus  tells  the  people,  that,  in  an  action  bo 
there  mentions,  he  recovered  the  eagle  from  the  enemy ; 
but  it  must  be  owned  also,  that  it  is  there  spoken  of  as 
a  thing  already  established.    I  say  this  to  show  tlie 
mistake  of  some  learned  men,  who  have  maintained 
that  Marius  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of 
this  ensign.    I  will  hazard  a  conjecture :  it  is  this — If 
the  account  given  by  Dionysins  Halicamaasensis  be 
true,  which  he  supports  by  so  many  probable  circom. 
stances,  that  JEneas,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  came 
into  Italy,  and  built  Lavinium,  whose  inhabitants  built 
Alba,  of  which  the  dty  of  Rome  was  a  colony ;  if,  I  say, 
this  account  be  as  true  as  it  is  probable,  why  may  not 
£neas  have  brought  this  ensign  with  him  from  the 
East  f  where  possibly  it  might  have  been  in  use  long 
before  the  conquest  of  Cyrus. 
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tiWr  tagp^B^  or  nrtsni  to  their 
To  Iho  kttar  Aoy  nMlv»d  νροο^  and 

put  of  Adr  fenniV*  ploBteodt 
I  Urn  fMfUoB%.taMei  die  aaiii«M, 
so  il  WM  mU^  moDBCod  to  lour  Inui» 
Ml  if  ioor  Mi  «iBi^  «kUi  Qyrai  hod 
is  onhf  to  flrtiflmfo  dwni  amoog 


the  Greeks,  ket  et  enj  tune  hie  army  ehonld 
Uboor  under  the  want  of  neeeenriei;  hutthej 
wore  all  flo  rifled  by  the  king^  trooiia  that  the 
greateit  part  of  the  Greeka  had  no  aopper» 
neither  had  they  eaten  any  dinner  ι  for,  befon 
the  army  could  halt  in  order  to  dbe ,  Ihe 
appeared.  And  in  thi•  manner  they 
the  night 
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I.   Iw  €bm  fongoiqg  book  wo  hero  thowii» 


OMiiis  Cyrni  niied  an  ami  j  of  the 
be  meidied  apdntt  hie  brother 
$  what  WM  perfDrmcd  duriog  hie 
and  in  what  mtmier  the  bottle  wee 
I  boir  C^rai  wae  killod;  end  the 
tMobi^y  diejhed  gdnede  complete 
vietoiy^  and  tbat  Qfroa  wae  aUTe»  returned  to 
ad  betook  tbeuMelfea  to  rest, 
■a  tbe  day  approadied»  the  generda, 
wondered  that  Qymi  neither 
^nr  ordenb  nor  appeared  himaelf ; 
fbwafuiii  to  collect  what  wae  left  of 
and  aimed  themaalfea  to  more 
bi  order  to  join  Qjma ;  but  just  as 
on  the  point  of  auurching,  and  as 
aa  te  son  was  risen, '  Procles,  who  was 
of  Teothrania,  a  descendant  from 
the  Lacedaemonian,  and  Olus,  tbe 
of  *  Tamos,  came  to  them,  and  declared 
tbafc  Cjins  was  dead,  and  tbat  Arieus  had  left 
tbe  fi^d,  and  was  redied,  with  tbe  rest  of  the 
Baibarians,  to  tbe  camp  they  had  left  the  day 
before ;  where  '  he  said  he  would  stay  for  them 
that  day,  if  they  thought  fit  to  come ;  but  tbat 


«qr 


'ΐΏξΜύύ^*  Tvuthraai•  wm  a  dty  of  Mytls  In  A•!• 
maar,  of  whldi  Prode•  wm  forenior ;  b•  wa•  de- 
ttepABO  from  Dunaratai,  one  of  the  Ungi  of  Sparta, 
wIm>  WM  deprirad  of  hia  Idngdom  by  h)•  coUaague  dec 
MCOM ;  npoa  wUeh  to  fled  to  Darloe  HyatMpee,  who 
aaleitalnad him  with  great  pneyiriflcepce ;  heafterward• 
attended  XerxM  io  hie  expedition  to  Greece. 

t  T«yH^  Ha  WM  of  Mcmphia,  and  admiral  to  Cyme; 
after  hk  death,  to  aalled  with  hie  fleet  to  E^ypt,  and, 
having  formerly  conferred  aome  ohUgatione  on  ftam. 
autiriiaa,  wto  wm  Umu  king  of  that  ooontry,  to  made 
Bo  daaht  of  hia  protection  i  bat  FMmmltiehQa,  forget, 
ting  aU  oUlgatlona,  μ  weU  μ  tto  lawa  of  hoapltaUty, 
pat  him  to  death,  and  aeiied  hie  fleet. 

mirmH,  ύ  ^μΛΧμρ  9*ur  vfr  %l  &λλΐ|  Jk«fi»«u  fmSn  itri'lmitit, 
l^trttf  <X5fc    AU  this  is  left  oat  by  D'Ablanroort. 


the  next,  he  aboold  retom  to  Ionia,  whence  he 
came.     The  generals,   and  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  hearing  this,  were  greatly  afllicted: 
and  Qearchus  with  astonishment  said, « «Would 
to  Gk»d  Cyrus  was  alivel  but  since  be  is  dead, 
let  Ariena  know,  tliat  we  have  overcome  the 
king^  and,  aa  yon  see,  meet  with  no  further 
resistance,  and  tbat^  if  yon  had  not  come,  we 
had  marched  i^pdnat  the  king;  at  tbe  same 
tim^  asaure  Arisua  fiom  us,  that,  if  he  will 
come  hither,  we  wiU  place  him  on  the  throne ; 
for  thoae  who  gain  the  victory,  gain  with  it  a 
right  to  command. "    After  be  had  said  this, 
he  directly  sent  back  the  messengers,  together 
with  Cheiris<φbus   tbe   Lacedemonian,   and 
Menon  the  Thessalian;  for  Menon  himself 
desired  it,  he  being  a  friend  to  Arieus,  and 
engaged  to  him  by  an  bitercourse  of  bospitali- 
ty.     Qearchus  staid  till  they  returned,  making 
provisions  as  well  as  he  could,  by  killing  tbe 
oxen  and  asses  that  belonged  to  the  baggage ; 
and  instead  of  other  wood,  made  use  of  the 
arrows,  which  they  found  in  great  quantities  in 
the  field  of  battle,  not  far  from  the  place  where 
their  army  lay,  (and  which  the  Greeks  obliged 
the  deserters  to  pull  out  of  the  ground,)  and 
also  of  the  Persian  bucklers,  and  tbe  Egyp. 
tian  shieMs,  that  were  made  of  wood,  besides 
a  great  many  targets,  and  empty  waggons ; 


4  "(1^1  μίψ  KvfH  i^  'ίΐφίλ*,  is  here  Joined  with 
an  inflnitire  mood,  though  in  an  <^tative  aeuae.  In  all 
thcM  phraaM  ^BfiAM,  or  tto  Ionie<fa«r,  b  not  an  adrerb, 
whaterer  tiie  granunariana  My,  in  or  u^i  being  alwaya 
onderatood,  which  oooatractioa  of  tto  phnee  la  ao  trne, 
that  one  of  them  la  freqaently  ezpreaaed.  Thaa  Helen, 
reproadiing  Paria  for  hia  ingI<>riou>  totoTioor  la  tto 
dael  between  him  and  Menelan»,  tella  him, 

'HAwdif  U  wtXi/uir  if  Ifduu  mir•^*  ikUBm^ 

Many  ottor  examplea  may  to  given  from  the  aame  an• 
thor,  where  mS^  or  udi  b  expreaaed. 
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with  all  which  they  dreai«d  their  victualii  uid 
in  tbia  iDanner  lupported  themeEWe»  that  <l»y. 
It  wu  now '  ttWMt  the  time  Che  maiicet  U 
generally  full,  when  the  herald*  aniTed  with 
the  mest^e  (nun  the  king  and  Tiuaphernes, 
all  of  whom  were  Barbariani,  (except  Phali- 
nuB,  who  wu  Β  Greek,  and  happened  then  to 
be  n-ith  Tiesaphemei,  by  whom  be  was  much 
esteemed ;  for  be  pretended  to  nndentand  l«e- 
lica  and  the  *  exerdie  of  arnu}  who,  after 
assembling  together  the  Greek  comDiandete, 
eaid,  that  the  king,  since  he  Iwd  gained  the 
victory,  and  killed  Cyrus,  ordered  the  Greeks 
to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and,  repairing  to 
'court,  endeavour  to  obtain  some  favourable 
terms  from  the  king.  The  Greeks  received 
this  with  much  indignation;  however,  Clear- 
dins  said  no  more  to  them  tluu)  that,  "  It  wai 
not  the  part  of  conquerors  to  deliver  up  their 
arms  1  but,'  addressing  himself  to  the  generals, 
"  do  you  moke  the  best  and  most  becoming 
answer  you  can,  and  I  will  return  Immedi- 
alely ;"  be  being  called  out  by  one  of  bis  ser- 
vants to  inspect  the  entrails  of  the  victim, 
which  he  was  then  offering  up  in  sacrifice. 
Whereupon,  Cleanor  the  Arcadian,  the  oldest 
person  present,  made  answer,  "  They  would 
sooner  die  than  deliver  up  their  arms."  Then 
Proxenus  the  Theban,  said,  "  I  wonder,  Ο 
Phalinus  1  whether  the  king  demands  our  artus 


(Aurt  bsH  sTtfoUj  vTibdvd  Ihlfl  diflknlty,  ttf  aaap 
lag  both  T»  nt'  Ίη  ni{lit  π  >■■  trUfrnxitr  1 
general  words.  Γατί  mitituirt.    It  U  totj  nrl 

ιΔΙπ,  rroln  11»  GrHki,  but  I  bMm  thi  gUdI 

vl  in  Gnect ;  the  orlglD  of  nhicta  •ηιιι>  to  lu< 


conqueror,  or  as  a  Mend  desires  them  by 
way  of  present  1  If,  as  a  conqueror,  what 
occasion  baa  he  to  demand  them  ?  ■  Wby-doea 
be  not  rather  come  and  take  them?  If  he 
would  persuade  ua  to  deliver  rhem,  say,  what 
are  the  soldien  to  expect  in  return  for  so  great 
ao  obligation?"  Phslinus  answered,  "  Tbe 
king  looks  upon  himself  as  conqueror,  vnce  be 
has  killed  Cyrus  ;  for  who  is  now  bis  rival  in 
the  empire  ?  He  looks  upon  jou,  also,  as  hia 
pn^ierty,  since  he  has  you  in  the  middle  of  hia 
country,  surrounded  by  impassable  riverat  and 
can  bring  such  numbers  of  men  against  you, 
thai,  though  he  delivered  them  op  to  you,  your 
strength  would  ful  you  before  you  could  put 
them  all  to  death." 

After  him,  Xenoplion,  an  Athenian,  aaid, 
"  You  see,  Ο  Phalinua  1  that  we  have  DOUiing 
now  to  depend  upon,  'but  our  arma,  and  onr 
courage  t  and,  while  we  are  masters  of  car 
arms,  we  think  we  can  make  use  of  our  eom^e 
also  ι  hut  that,  when  we  deliver  up  theae,  we 
deliver  up  our  persons  too  t  do  not  ~ 
expect  we  shall  deliver  up  the  only  ai 
we  possess ;  on  the  contrary,  be  assured,  that 
with  these  we  are  resolved  to  6ρ)λ  with  you, 
even  for  those  you  are  in  possession  of.'  Pha• 
linus,  hearing  this,  smiled,  and  aaid,  *  "  Young 


ύ  luiri.     'Λ<η4  1•  btr•  Is 
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»i   • '  -  ■•.•.::.  the  tv;Mir-i.  wliich  were  ronsf 

•".'  .-  ::-.  ατ,  <υΓΗΐΊι-:ιΐ1\•  t'xjihiiii  tbe  nat 

'.:•!■  '.  Γ  ::ι•Ό:!:1ν  ι1ίΐ••>ο  tiling's  Iiappened. 

'''.     ■.-     ••        ^*  ::0  awt'ki',  tho  \:r^t  llnniiiht  tbat  ι 
.  :  .•  i.:;i:  \\d<  iiii>.    Why  do  I  lie  here 
■   «:.!  wt.tp•  aw.iv,  and  a>  Μ»υη  as  the  dl 
.'•    -i     "c•.». -.  :r  i<  prnli.il»Ie  tin•  «MiiMny  will  rom 
•.«  i.     ί::.ιι')\  li" .  aiw.l  it  \vc>  t.ill  uiuK-r  tlu>  jioii 
\  ■    *    •':  0  k:i:^.    *  what  fan  ρπ-Ί-ηο  us  from 
>:     ^:n•t.ι:ι■r*  vt  ti-.i-  ino>t  tra^-i'-al  !'i.L;lits,  iron 
tt.i-  •'  I  lit-  iMi)»t  rrui'l  Γ<»Γπκ-ιιΓ•;.  ami  from  • 
»-    \\  '.1  ι\•Λ•  uTiMti't  ik'iiuiuiny.     Vi-t  no  one  η 
,1    I'!•.  J»  ir.itiun  iur  di'li-nco,  or  laki•*  any  rare  s 
i:     liur  III  ro  \\i•  li••,  a•»  it'  λ\ο  wvrv  n\\ow* 
!;vi•  in  iiuiit.      I'nun  what  «itv,  ihi-rriore, 
lAjKi•:  Λ  jciuT.il  to  juTtiirm  lht>i»  things  ?  ' 
.ijc  >;<>  I  \ν•πΐ  tur?     Hut.  it  I  aliandon  m 
lo  ::  i'  onen  y  ilii*  day.  I  ^lιall  iu-vit  live  U 
a:u  i]  kT.      I  pun  ihi•',  ho  ιο-ί^.  anil  first  as 
JikJ  t:.i•  r,ij<!ains  who  liad  MTVi'd  under  Pr 
v.U" ;  auil  w  Ίκ'π  they  wore  topilnT.  he  sai 
.     .•,•■,.:;.•  u.»•..  .iiJ :  ii.M-    ihtin.  •• < ίι-ηΐΚ'ηκ'η !   I  ran  luitlu-r sleep (w, 
•,    ^^  .jjN»•  ...i:;  ,»ϊ  tJii'm.     I  >πρ]>ιι•ίο  is  ymir  i'a<i'  als«i;  nor  lio  any  IcMl 
».      y    .      .     5  ^.  ;i  ..;:»•;.  ai.d  to    whtM»  I  fon^ider  the  I'ondition  to  wliieh  wc 
,  . :   \j.,,,  ;  1;  ...   \v;i..  of    rtdueed.      For  it  is  plain  the  enemy  would 
»    i  0  1-  -AK*  "ίΓ**  i"  *'"=*    ^'•'^*'  deehired  war  ajjiiiiist  us,  had  they  not: 

^^    »i        •.;..■  ;.t".»T.il  ***n\»\v,    uiale  tlie  iieerssiry  jirejiaralions,  wliile,  on 
ii.wi\.r.  ^tltmc  a    *'''*'•  "^*"*^  takis  any  rare  how  we  may  π 
.    ......  .'..r..,!     (hem  in  the  l»e>t  manner  iio«'>ihle.     If  we 

■   •.  :viier.    r^'iiii"^.  Jiml  f.ill  under  I  lie  ]n)\ver  ol   the  k 

-.  .1  r  "..i.'e.     what  have  we  to  i  xpeet  from  him,  who  t*ut 

-     e  {  li'i'ked    ihf  be.ul  and  h  uhI  ot  his  brother,  even  afte 

■  ■«•.  .••    Iv-     w•**•  dead,  and  iWed  tliem  upon  a  ^t.ike  ?     I 

••■  ..':  ,•>  and    i^'*'»  ^^'il'  ί'^'  treat  us.  who  have  no  ^upportp 

■..χνο:    -:  Ironi    h-iu*  ma-lo  war  ai:ain>t  him,  with  a  desii»! 

^  ^^  »  ;;  of  te.ir.    ridiiee  him  from  the  eonditiiui  ut'  a  kinj;  to  ι 

•*  Vi.•:•!»;  all    I't  ^^  «iuhjeet ;  and,  if  it  lay  in  your  j)o\ver, 

.^.  ^'vuM  not    I'Ul  hi"i  todiatii?      Will  lie  not  try  the  |Κ) 

..  .^.;.^.^,  |i,,t    ot  e\eryexrreinity,  to  theejid,  tliat,  liy  tortui 

.^j     .  ^»;ΐΓκ-ιιΙ-    ">  ΐ"  ί'"-*  »>^^t  i^nomihiou-  mann«T,  he  i 

deter  all  men   from  ever  making'  war  agui 

iiim  y     AVi*  i»u.i,'ijt,  therefore,  to  ilo  every  th: 

rather  than  tall  into  his  liand<.     Wliiie  tlie  pc 

Irt^lrd,   I  own  ί  never  eeasrd  to  consider  t 

M-lvos  as  extremely  mi>erabie,   and   tlie   ki 


..    '.^..». 


iXT      I    t 

,1»  ,   ,.«•»:»    * 


•*•*'"'    w  itb  those  who  belonged  to  him,  e<iually  hap 
....>.  »  ••  *-»-.    ^νι,^,,ι  I  (.«j^t  my  eyes  around,  and  l»eheUl  h 


V     .•.».».-  "5    Γ.   lyirehiiv  μκ   οίχ,  τα  tie  u-t  τ-'λ  xmXi^ruirmrm.  , 

?v>r«.-.  τ«»τ•  hi  ΤΛ  huvfrxTK  τλ.7οιγ«.-,  ^i^.^owitwi  * 
.■V•••.• ;  thti!»  traii^lHtcd  hy  D'Abliuiniiirt.  "quelle  e» 
iiitut•  ihMW  ri'xti•  il  qin»  d'uin•  nrmrt  rrui'llo ?"  s<i 
\\<\\K'  a  di'MTipti•»!!  nl  tlii>  iniH-rii'-i,  wlmh  our  aiil 
■K*i  ihi'ii  ill  vii-w,  ί1»-Μ•Γ\Ί•«Ι,  mot'.ink-,  Diat  \w  shn 
i.titf  iHHMi  more  parlirular  ui  lii.o  traii.^lalum. 
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H  mi  rich  appuri  ι  »βΔ,  on  ibe  other 
fcctcd  on  the  unutian  of  our  men,  wbo 
dac  gf  all  Λλλλ  tdnatMgtt,  without 
far  Λαη,  which  1  knew  TC17  few  were 
aiUt  U>  Λα,  and  that  our  nChi  foriadc 
■ndi  oanelfM  bjr  toy  other  Ιποη« ; 
idicud.  I  a;,  oa  tbne  ihingi,  I  wm 
vi  of  peace  thui  now  I  un  of  war. 
I  ther  bare  pul  an  «id  to  the  peace, 
B*  to  br  an  end  alio  both  of  their  iii- 
•d  our  JEalouiy.  And  thew  adi'an- 
aam  «1  a  prize  between  ui,  to  be  given 
BtcK.  In  chii '  coabat  the  goda  are 
■ei,  «rbe  will,  with  jiulice,  declare  in 

■  ;  for  our  encniiei  have  provoked 
fojarj,  which  we,  mnvunded  with 

If  to  tciDpt  u•,  hare,  with  comluiry, 
&am  all,  that  we  might  preierre  our 
iolale.  So  (bat,  in  mjr  opinion,  w(r 
ton  to  engage  in  thii  combat  witli 
uaMrnce   than  the;.      Beudea,  our 

■  mo»  pMirnt  of  coU,  of  heat,  and  of 
■D  thnrs,  and  onr  mind*,  with  (he  di• 
taoce,  iDore  reeolved.  And  if,  as  Ite- 
;oda  i-QUchufi!  to  ^rant  us  the  victory, 
1  will  be  more  obnoxioua  to  wouiidx 
L  But  possibly  othen  miiy  also  en. 
Μ9«    thoughts,      i'ur    heaven'»    «ukit, 

us  not  stay  till  othem  nime  to  en- 
M  to  glorioua  actions,  but  let  us  prc- 
n,  and  cirile  even  them  to  virtue. 
nelvee  the  bmrL'M  of  all  Ibc  caplains, 
DOtt  woitby  to  command  of  all  tbi; 
A>  for  me, '  if  you  desire  10  lend  the 
a,  I  will  follow  you  with  rbecrfulnese, 
u  apptHnt  me  to  be  your  leader,  I  • 

■xcutc  myu-lf  by  reason  of  my  age, 

myself  even  in  the  vigour  of  it  lu  re- 
ury." 

iptainx,  heaiing  this,  all  desired  he 
(c  upon  bioi  the  comnisiid,  except  a 
ΐηοη,  by  name  Apollonidex,  wbo  af- 

ipeak  in  the  Boralian  diutect.     Thi<i 


man  aaid,  that  whoever  propoaed  an^  other 
meani  of  returning  to  Greece,  than  by  endca• 
vouring  to  pi'nuade  the  king  to  corment  to  it, 
lalkcd  impcrtini'iilly :  and.  at  the  tame  time, 
befian  to  rrcount  llie  difficultica  thej  were  en 
gaged  ill.  llut  Xeiia|ihon,  interrupting  him, 
•aid,  "  TfaoH  most  admirable  man !  who  ait 
both  inH'iiiible  of  wiiat  }-ou  rce,  and  rorgetful 
of  whit  ]Όΐι  hear.  Yuu  were  pre«enl  wheo 
the  king,  alter  the  death  of  {'yrxi•,  exulting  in 
his  viciory,  Kent  to  u<  to  ddiver  up  our  armi[ 
and  wbeti,  instead  of  delivering  them  up,  «e 
marched  out  ready  to  give  faim  battle,  and  en- 
camped near  hitii,  what  did  he  leave  undone, 
by  •endiii)•  anilia>iudur«,  begging  peace,  and 
■upplying  u*  with  proiinionii,  till  he  had  ob- 
tained it?  And  afterward*,  when  our  general* 
and  cDptaini  went  to  confer  with  Ihein,  «  yuu 
BilviHe  UK  to  do,  without  their  armii,  relyii^  on 
the  peace,  what  has  been  tbcir  treatment  ?  Arc 
nut  these  uufottuiuite  men  daily  icourgcd, '  tor- 
tured, and  insultL-d,  and  forbid  even  to  die, 
though  I  dure  say  tbey  cameitly  deiire  it? 
When  yuu  know  h]1  thi^,  can  you  say  ttiat  thote 
wbo  exhort  us  to  defend  ourwltes,  talk  iniper. 
tiiiently,  and  dare  you  adviiie  u;  to  >uc  again  to 
the  king  fur  fuvuut  ?  Kor  my  part,  gentlemen ! 
I  think  we  ought  nut  to  admit  t1ii'<  man  any 
lunger  into  our  company,  but  uw  bim  a*  he  de- 
sen'eH,  by  removing  him  from  liia  command, 
Biidempluyitighim  in  carrying  our  baggnge ;  for, 
by  bviiig  a  (ircek  with  liuch  a  mind,  he  is  a 
iiliame  to  his  couiiiry,  and  dithonuure  all 
Greece." 

Then  Agasiut  oF  Stympliatui  taid,  "  This 
man  taa-i  no  relation  to  Ikcotiu,  or  to  any  other 
part  of  Greece;  fur,  to  my  knowledge,  both  his 
ears  arc  bored,  Ukc  a  Lyriiaii,"  Which  was 
fuuiid  lo  be  true :  so  they  expelled  him  their 
company.  The  rest  went  tu.all  the  quarters  of 
the  anriy,  and  where  any  gcnerala  were  left, 
they  called  thcin  up  ;  where  they  were  wonting, 
their  lieutenants ;  and  where  (here  were  any 
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:i»rtB.     When  they 

p:^vU  fheniselves  ' 

K•  .  ■ .   •\  ■  ..  ? .  r  :  -  e  ί-  r  'Λ ;  .11  iiiitl  men 

.1.     .i .  .W  -un'lvt  ct"  «he  ienrrals  and 

.•■■,ν»,'  ;•  *ic  r**  *S- 1.:  ^  hwtiiJred.     While 

».x   *  fc•  Λ-*  Tii.  -;  •**  r,<M  niii!iiii:ht.     Then 

.  .,^o•  r.  .*  .•:  Ki*,  lb*  i»W«wt  of  mU  the  cri>- 

,fc    X  ..  c  >.»i  *^^*a  uii.ier  Truxenu*,  ϊκί^ρη 

;i  .^         vVif   s.iivw     »*  h^v*•  thought  proper, 

.•     «s-  Λν*».•«:  iuncturr.  both  to  AMemble  our- 

%..v«.  ΑΛνί  νΜΪί  i\Hi  ti«i:ether,  to  the  end  we 

.. »».    t  ,ν•ΌΝο.  ivnsUlerof  Honiething  to  our 

•K.1  k  ΐ^*\\     IK»  you,  (>  Xeiiophon!  reprewnt 

t\»  {Nvtu  whjit  >OU  have  liiitl  before  us."     Upon 

t^..«  V'iKt(ihon  Miui• 

"  We  «rv  »11  K^nuible  that  the  king  and  Ti«- 
»^;>Svrnc>t  hdve  eaused  μ  niiuiy  ot  u«  w  they 
vNHild  lo  be  apprehended,  and  it  i«  pluin  they 
ik'io^n.  by  the  «me  treaohennw  me»n!i.  if  I  hey 
^Mii,  to  Jeftiroy  the  n»»t.  We  ought,  then^fore, 
111  my  opinion,  to  attempt  every  thing  not  only 
lo  piv\i'iit  our  falling  under  their  j»o\ver,  but. 
It  |>i>Mib)e,  to  Mibjeet  them  to  ours.  Know 
thtii.  lhi*t.  lieuig  aM<irmbletl  in  κο  great  num- 
bt'i^.  \ou  h.ive  the  ftiireM  of  nil  opportunities ; 
(xM  λ'.\  ilii-  «.«hhijH  !i\  their  eyea  on  yi«i ;  if  they 
we  \^>u  Ui«hi--oteMed.  their  rournge  will  fofNakc 
ihi>iii ;  hui.  it  vou  nppeiir  resolute  your^elvi•», 
^iil  ^vhtiK  (hem  to  do  their  duty,  1h*  assured, 
ih.\  Mill  U'llow  \%m,  and  endeavour  to  imitate 
\«iui  v-\-4iii|ile.  It  Beeuit  aUo  reanonable  tlmt 
^».i4  *»i.'iiKl  vMvl  them  in  «une  degree,  for  you 
41V  iluti  »;viui«N.  Ihiir  leaders,  and  their  cup- 
u  '.^■*  *"d  4«  III  loot'  ol  peaee  you  have  the  ad- 
\  t  ii>vi«'  ol  (hem  (Hi(h  in  iiehrMund  honours,'  so 
II..A  n  ut»*^ol  wai,  uMiougbt  to  ehallengc  the 
^Mv  ».»»•ι.ι•»Λ'  »u  \vwi«»K**.  i»  lOunsel,  and,  if 


>.. 


I  ■» 


»M 


•  .  ,x«^  *  ••  i''-*'i    ***  VfebM^Xivft»  rcvrw, 

•  •  .    >  s-      It'  \l>l«iiit>urt  h«M  left  out 
■  ι  J.  Ν  nil-  (It  1 1- III ,  |hi^  111!*•'!!  hi»  μ  i  Veil  for  it 

.\..  .. .  .11  ,..'■»■  i-W  Λ;/ιΐ  t•Λ'μriιtιrf  :  I 

,    1^  ..U  •  Mill  ι•«•ι  iliiiik  iImI  iviwtiii  to  have 

t       Ik-     V^k^   MiMoiv.  t«hi>n  (her  upeAk  of 

»•«.ν>•  uw  ^**^  >iiti)J  «^«•Μλΐ4τΐΜ,  fur  an 

y.    Λ.    u«mU-   Wiuv  II  ««»«  »riit  down  to 

V.    ..K    i^iw   i«wk«>>u  lKi>  Dreek  u-riton 

.    .     .k.»   •..»*•   fcx-iiM  I»»  iMim»  WlliT  with 

»  .«  <k.V»^  Miv  nulhiir  Riiplie•  to 

.  »  .    ,   .     .4«..   *.κ.»*\  «»l  ^Uii-h  «eeiii  nry 

.     ..»-.»    s»..•...   'i' ^.   «ν*•.»Λ•ι•#»,  «imI 

....«.»  .H••. » i^kto  (uea  (I  niHtther 

v«    .N  •    » •  ••  «  w*JM  «vj»mA4  «Mjri. 


«•■  • 


«« 


necessary»  in  labour.     In  the  first  plac 
it  iu  my  opinion,  that  you  will  do  gmC 
to  tlie  army,  if  yu  take  care  that  genci 
raptains  are  iniinediutely  chosen  in  the  I 
those  who  arc  hiain  :  since,  without  du' 
thing  either  great  or  profitable  can  ind ' 
achieved  upon  any  occasion,  but  least  σ 
war  ;  for  as  discipline  preserves  armiei^ 
want  of  it  has  already  been  fatal  to  '  ' 
After  you  have  appointed  as  many  ocMi* 
ers  as  are  necessar}•,  I  should  think  it  *" 
seasonable  for  you  to  assemble  and  tna^ 
the  rest  of  the  soldiers  ;  for  no  doubt  jM  ' 
have  observed,  as  well  as  I,  how  dq•^ 
they  came  to  their  quarters,  and  how  fc^ 
the}-  went  upon  guard  :  so  that,  while  tbf 
in  this  disposition,  I  do  not  know  what  ■' 
can  either  by  night  or  day  be  expected^ 
them.     They  have  at  present  nothing  U 
their  eyes  but  sufferings  :  if  any  one  cui' 
their  tlioughts  to  action,  it  would  gTead| 
courage   them ;   for   you   know,   that  αΐ 
niunliers  nor  strenirrh  give  the  victory  i' 
that  side  which,  with  tlic  assistance  of  the| 
attacks  with  the  greatest  resolution,  is  geni 
irresistible.      I  have  taken    notice  also^  ' 
those  men  who  in  war  seek  to  preserve  I 
lives  at  any  rate  commonly  die  with  shame 
ignominy ;  while  those  who  look  upon  dcel 
common  to  all,  and  unavoidable,  and  are  • 
solicitous  to  die  with  honour,  oftener  arrii 
old  age,  and  while  they  live,  live  happier, 
therefore  we  are  sensible  of  these  things,  il 
hovcs*U9,  at  this  critical  jimcture,  both  tc 
with  courage  ourselves,  and  to  exhort  the 
to  do  the  same." 

After  him  Cheirisophus  said  :  **  Before 
time,  Ο  Xenophon  !  I  knew  no  more  of 
than  that  you  were  an  Athenian;  but  n< 
commend  both  your  words  and  actions, 
wish  we  had  many  in  the  army  like  you  ;  i 
would  be  a  general  good.  And  now,  gc] 
men !  let  us  lose  no  time  ■  those  of  vou 
want  commanders  depart  immediately 
choose  them  :  and  when  that  is  done,  conn 
to  the  middle  of  the  camp,  and  bring  t 
with  you :  after  that,  we  will  call  the  rei 
the  soldiers  hither:  and  let  Tolmidcs  the  ι 
attend."  Saying  this,  he  rose  up,  that  \ 
was  necessary  might  be  tiansucted  wit! 
delay.  After  this,  Timasion,  a  Durdai 
was  chosen  gcncml  in  the  room  of  Clenrcl 
Xanthicles,  an  Acliaian,  in  the  loom  of  S( 
tcs ;  Cleanor,  an  Orchomcnian,  in  the  rooi 
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i)  FhQyriai,•!!  Adudn,  In 
1}  and  XeaoplMHi•  an  Atben- 
oC  Pmaeontb 
IL  Jim  «ooa  μ  iSbe  dectioa  was  over,  it  b»- 
S  BOW  aear  bnak  of  dajTi  tiM  ofloen  advaqped 
f^m  hUA•  of  the  caBBp^  and  raaolved  fint 
«■tgoafdit  and  Unen  to  call  the  lol- 
Wbeii  diej  wave  all  aaaembled, 

■a  IbUowa :  **  8oJdien !  we  an  at 
dittenltiea,  being  deprived 
captaina»  andaoldicn.  Be- 
of  Ariaoi^  who  were  before 
ha?•  betrayed  ui»  However, 
to  amerga  out  of  oiirpreaent  circain- 
Bk•  bmvt  men,  and  not  be  east  down, 
to  ndeem  ounelvet  by  a  glori- 
If  that  u  impotaible»  let  lu  die 
r,  and  never  fidl  alive  under  the 
'of  thocneoBy:  fior  in  that  case,  we  should 
Aingi^  aa  I  hope  the  god•  kee^  in 
fihrtham." 
After  hiai  Cleaaor,  of  Orehomenue,  roee  up 
I  *  Yon  leOp  Ο  toldien  1  the  perjury 
ianpletj  of  the  king,  ai  well  as  the  perfidy 
of  Tiaw|ibiriin,  who  «mused  us  by  saying  that 
ke  Ueed  ib  the  neighbourhood  of  Greece,  and 
ahn«M  of  all  things  be  most  desirous  to  carry 
■a  in  aafrty  thither.  It  was  he  that  gave  us 
hie  oath  to  perform  this ;  be  that  pltrdged  his 
ftith ;  he  that  betnyed  us,  and  caused  our  ge- 
to  be  apprehended ;  and  this  he  did  in 
even  of  '  Jupiter,  the  avenger  of  vio- 
hospitality ;  for  having  entertained  Clear- 
fknm  at  his  table,  by  the«e  arts  he  first  deceived, 
and  then  deatroyed  our  generals.  Ariseus  al- 
ao,  whom  vre  offered  to  place  upon  the  throne, 
with  whom  we  were  engaged  by  a  mutual  ex- 
change of  faith  not  to  betray  one  another ;  this 
BMn»  I  say,  without  either  fear  of  the  gods,  or 
respect  for  the  memory  of  Cyrus,  though  of  all 
others  the  most  esteemed  by  him  when  alive, 
now  revolts  to  his  greatest  enemies,  and  endea- 
vours to  distress  us  who  were  his  friends.  But 
of  these  may  the  gods  take  vengeance  !  It  be- 
hovea  ua,  who  have  these  things  before  our 
Cfss,  not  only  to  take  care  that  these  men  do 
sot  again  betray  us,  but  also  to  fight  with  all 
|>osaibIe  bravery,  and  submit  to  what  the  gods 
•hall  determine." 

Then  Xenophon  rose  up,  dressed  for  the 
war  in  the  moat  gorgeous  armour  he  could  pro- 

S  ^tk  ium,    8m  note  7,  pag•  IflO. 


vide;  for  be  thought.  If  the  gods  granted  him 
Tictory,  theae  ornament•  would  become  a  ooo- 
qneror,  and,  if  he  were  to  die,  they  would  de- 
corate his  fidl.  He  began  in  the  foOowing 
manner:  <*Cleanor  has  laid  before  you  the 
peijuryand  treachery  of  the  barbariana:  which, 
to  be  sure,  yon  yourselvea  are  no  strangers  to• 
If,  therefore,  we  have  any  thoughts  of  trying 
their  friendship  again,  we  must  be  under  great 
concern,  when  we  consider  what  our  generab 
have  suffered,  who»  by  trusting  to  their  fidth^ 
put  themselvea  in  their  power.  But,  if  we 
propose  to  take  revenge  of  them  with  our 
swords  for  what  they  have  done,  and  persecute 
them  for  the  future  with  war  in  every  shape ; 
we  have,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  many 
lair  prospects  of  safety."  While  he  was  speak- 
ing one  of  the  company  tneexed :  upon  this,  the 
soldiers  all  at  <nice  adored  the  god.  Then 
Xenophon  said,  "  Since,  Ο  soldiers !  while  we 
were  speaking  of  safety,  Jupiter  the  preserver 
sent  us  an  *  omen,  I  think  we  ought  to  make 
a  vow  to  offer  sacrifice  to  this  god,  in  thanks- 
giving for  our  preservation,  in  that  plue  where 
we  first  reached  the  territories  of  our  friends ; 
and  also  to  the  rest  of  the  gods,  in  the  best 
manner  we  are  able.  Whoever,  then,  is  of  ttiis 
opinion,  let  him  hold  up  his  hand  **  And  they 
all  held  up  their  hands ;  and  then  made  their 
νο>λΈ,  and  sung  the  Paan.  After  they  had 
performed  their  duty  to  the  gods,  he  went  on 
thus : 

**  I  was  saying  that  we  had  many  fair  pros- 
pects  of  safety.  In  the  first  place,  we  have 
observed  the  oaths,  to  which  we  called  the  gods 
to  witness,  while  our  enemies  lave  been  guilty 
of  perjury,  and  have  violated  both  their  oaths 
and  the  peace.  This  being  so,  we  have  reason 
to  expect  the  gods  will  declfu-e  against  them, 
and  combat  on  our  side :  and  they  have  it  in 
their  power,  when  they  think  fit,  soon  to  hum- 
ble the  high,  and,  with  ease,  to  exalt  the  low, 
though  in  distress.  Upon  this  occasion,  I  ehaU 
put  you  in  mind  of  the  dangers  our  ancestors 
were  involved  in,  in  order  to  convince  you  that 
it  behoves  you  to  be  brave,  and  that  those  who 


4  Omw^  rev  Aiif  TM  lMt%(t.  Oimit  U  hire  taken  for 
the  omen  Itiielf ;  In  whidi  eeoM  we  (Ind  it  In  tfiat  nobis 
■entioieiii  of  Hector  to  Polydamas, 

This  euperttiUon  of  lotiklog  upon  soeeilng  a•  omlaoot, 
ii  Tery  ancient,  and  to  be  met  with  in  many  Greek  au• 
ihora :  ponibly  it  may  have  g Iwn  ria«  to  the  modem 
cuitom  of  eaying,  Oud  blew  yuu  I  upon  that  occaefaw. 
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«re  tcH  are  presenred  by  the  gods  ancidst  the 
greatest  calamitie•:  >for  when  the  Persians, 
and  their  allies,  came  with  a  vast  army  to  de- 
stroy Athens,  the  Athenians,  by  daring  to  op- 
pose tbem,  overcame  them ;  and  having  made 
a  vow  to  Diana  to  sacrifice  as  many  goats  to 
her  as  they  killed  of  the  enemy,  when  they 
could  not  find  enough,  they  resolved  to  sacri- 
fice five  hundred  every  year :  and  even  to  this 
day  they  ofiTer  sacrifice  in  thanksgiving  for  that 
victory.  '  Afterwards  when  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  with  an  innumerable  army,  then  it 
was  that  our  ancestors  overcame  the  ances- 
tors  of  these  very  men,  both  by  sea  and  land ; 


1  'BJdUrrm  μΐψ  ykf  Th^fSf  Till•  was  the  first  expe. 
dUlon  of  the  Peniao•  affaiDSt  the  Grteks,  when,  under 
the  command  of  Datia  and  Artaphernes,  they  inraded 
their  country,  and  were  defeated  by  MilUadee  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon.  This  inration  seems  to  hare  been 
oecaaioned  by  the  twenty  ships  which  the  Athenians 
sent  to  Miletoa,  under  the  command  of  Melanthius,  at 
the  insti^tion  of  Aristagoraa,  to  aaist  the  lonlana 
agiJnst  the  Persians  -,  this,  and  their  peremptory  refusal 
to  reoeire  Hipplas  their  tyrant,  who  liad  Aed  to  Persia 
for  refuge,  provoked  Darin•  Hystaspea  toaend  a  power, 
ful  fleet  to  invade  Athens,  the  auoce••  of  wliirJi  ha•  been 
mentioned.  In  this  defeat  tfate  Persians  lost  six  thousaiid 
four  hundred  men,  and  the  Athenians,  with  their  allies, 
the  Platflsans,  only  one  hundred  and  ninety.two :  but  on 
the  Persian  side  fell  Hipplas,  and  lost  that  life  in  the 
field,  which  had  been  long  due  to  the  sword  of  justice. 
Tliis  battle  wa•  fought  on  the  sixth  dny  of  the  Attic 
month  Boedromion,  (with  u•,  September,)  the  tliird 
month  from  the  •ummer  solstice,  and  the  third  year  of 
the  seventjr-second  Olympiad,  Phenippus  being  archon, 
and  four  years  before  the  death  of  Darius. 

Y'Erurm  Sn  Ηΐ{ξ*ΐί.  This  Is  the  second  expedition  of 
the  Persians  against  the  Greeks,  in  which  Xerxee  him. 
self  commanded.  Tlie  year  in  which  thie  wa•  under, 
taken,  was  the  tenth  from  that  in  which  the  IwttJe  of 
Marathon  was  fought  Xenopbon  had  reason  to  call  tliie 
army  innumerable,  since  Herodotus  makes  it  amount  to 
about  three  millions ;  wliich  number  is  expressed  in  tlie 
epit^h  that  was  ioscribed  on  the  monument  erected  at 
ThermopylsB,  in  honour  of  those  Greeks  who  died  there 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  This  Inscription  says, 
that  in  that  place  four  thousand  Peioponneslans  engaged 
three  millions  of  the  enemy.    The  word•  are  these : 

This  seems  very  authentic,  though  I  am  sensible  that 
Diodorns  Slculus  has  hmM^rmif  inntead  of  T{n)»*raurt 
however,  an  army  of  two  million•  of  men,  will,  I  am 
afraid,  scarce  gain  that  general  credit  which  possibly  It 
may  deserve.  The  rlctorie•  here  hinted  at  by  Xenophon, 
which  the  Athenians,  with  their  allies,  gained  over  the 
Persians,  by  sea  and  land,  were  Artemisinm  and  Sala. 
mine,  Platso  and  Mycale ;  the  two  last  being  gained  the 
same  day,  that  is,  the  third  of  the  Attic  month  Boedro- 
mion, September,  a  day,  it  seems,  anspidous  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  the  first  in  Boeotia,  and  the  last  at  Mycale,  a 
promontory  of  Ionia. 


f  • 


of  which  the  trophies  that  were 
on  that  occasion,  are  lasting  mon 
to  be    seen.      But    of   all  mon 
most  considerable  is  the  liberty  of  Ih, 
ties,  in  which   you  have  received  yo^• 
and  education :   for  you  pay  adoratiOB, 
other  master  but  the  gods.     From  roe' 
tors  are  you  descended :  neither  can  I 
you  are  a  dishonoiur  to  them,  sinoe^  V 

these  few  days,  jrou  "engaged  the 

of  those  men,  many  times  superior  to  y^ 
number,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  tW^ 
defeated  tbem.  Then  you  fought  to  \ 
Cyrus  on  the  throne,  and  in  his  caua•  ft[ 
bravely :  now  your  own  safety  is  at  stakiip^^^''  j 
ought  certainly  to  show  more  courage  «■#"  '"  ^ 
crity.  You  have  also  reason  now  to  eiilM^  .  i 
a  greater  confidence  in  your  own  strengtii  f  " 
before ;  for  though  you  were  then  unacqMMr' 
M'ith  the  enemy,  and  saw  them  before  jvi^^ 
vast  numbers,  however  you  dared  to  in'^ 
them  with  the  spirit  of  your  ancestors :  wM^* 
as  now  you  have  had  experience  of  tikNr**^ 
and  are  sensible  that,  though  they  exceed  |l'^  " 
many  times  in  number,  they  dare  not  atmd  if^^^ 
fore  you,  why  should  you  any  longer  ftf*'^ 
them?  Neither  ought  you  to  look  upon  Ittf*'^ 
a  disadvantage,  that  the  Barbarians  beloq^tf  ^*^ 
to  Cyrus,  who  before  fought  on  your  side,  htfi^^ 
now  forsaken  you ;  for  they  are  yet  worse  M»*^^ 
diers  than  those  we  have  already  overcome.  ^^ 
**  They  have  left  us,  therefore,  and  are  fled  t•*^ 
them :  and  it  is  our  advantage  that  those  wlw  ^ 
are  the  first  to  .fly,  should  be  found  in  tibe  ^^ 
enemy's  army  rather  than  in  our  own.  If  Wf  ^^ 
of  you  are  disheartened  «because  we  have  no  ^ 
horse,  in  which  the  enemy  abound,  let  them  ^' 
consider  that  ten  thousand  horse  are  no  more  ^^ 
than  ten  thousand  men ;  for  no  one  was  ever 
killed  in  an  action  by  the  bite  or  kick  of  • 
horse.  The  men  do  every  thing  that  is  done 
in  battle.  But  further  we  are  steadier  upon 
the  ground  than  they  on  horseback :  for  they, 
hanging  upon  their  horses,  are  not  only  afraid 
of  us,  but  also  of  falling ;  while  we,  standing 
flrmly  upon  the  ground,    strike    those    who 


3  *Amrei|«/bUrM  tmtmc  r«7(  i*i/*«y  XyyttMt — ΐνίΜπ. 
This  is  ridiculously  translated  by  D'Ablancourt,  **  voue 
aves  yaincu  les  descendans  de  Xerxes  en  bataille  ran. 
gee."  Xerxes  mn^t  indeed  have  a  numerous  posterity» 
if  the  whole  armjr  of  Artaxerxes  were  his  descendants ; 
but  •'  («iiMM  iyytwM  visibly  signifies  the  descendants  of 
those  Persians  who  were  defeated  under  Xerxes. 
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QB  WhB  (ιμΙηγ  wont^  ttid  ft  txutt 
tofw  OMV  biit  €nc  edvmtt^  over 
fljr  win  giMtaf  Mcoritj•    But  i£ 
coBfidoDt  of  jtNur  ttraogth  in  bsttle^  yet 
it  Μ  a  giiefMiiee  tiat  Tiiaaphtfnee 
longer  eoodoet  «^  or  the  king  inpf^y 
:i  eomlder  wfaidi  la  the  moet 
to  btw  Timpheme•  for  oar 
r,  wlw^  it  ii  plaiii•  hM  btmycd  us,  or 
Μ  w«  thdl  ndw  choiee  of  who 
ttet,  if  thejnidMd  ii%  they 
it  witli  their  Utci.     Cooaider 
it  ii  better  for  ne  to  purchase,  in 
Λβγ  provide,  amall  meaaorea  for 
of  naoDcy»  which  we  are  no  bii§;er 
to  ftniahb  oi^  if  we  eonqoer,  to  make  uae 
e  bat  oar  wiU.    If  you  are 
Aat  theae  thiaga  are  beat  in  the  way 
tkiy  me  ie»  but  diink  the  livera  are  not  to  be 
«■faaaady  end  that  joa  have  been  greatly  delud- 
•A  hi  pMai^g  them,  oonaider  with  yoorselvea 
Ae  Beibariana  have  not  taken  very 
even  in  thia;  for  all  riven, 
ttHM|h  at  e  fiaCuiee  from  their  apringa,  they 
be  iMpeamblti  yet  if  yoa  go  to  their 
γΟΛ  will  fold  them  ao  eaaily  fordable, 
ifCB  to  wet  yoor  knees.    But  if  the 
liven  rafiaae  m  paaaage,  and  no  guide  appears 
to  condnet  oa»  even  in  that  case  we  ought  not 
to  be  diaiheertened ;  for  we  know  that  the 
]fyaiaB8y  who  are  certainly  not  braver  men 
than   oaradves,  inhabit  many  large  and  rich 
citiea  in  the  king's  territories  against  bis  will. 
The  PiaadianS;  we  also  know,  do  the  same. 
We  bare  ooTMlves  seen  the  Lycaonians,  who, 
after  diey  bad  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
strong  plaoea  that  command  the  plains,  enjoy 
the  pnudaet  of  the  country.     And  I  should 
thudt  we  ooght  not  yet  to  betray  a  desire  of 
returning  hone ;  but  prepare  every  thing  as  if 
we  proposed  to  aettle  here  -.  for  I  am  well  as- 
amed  that  the  king  would  grant  many  guides 
to  the  Mysians,  and  give  them  many  hostages, 
aa  a  accnrity,  to  conduct  them  out  of  bis  teni- 
loriea  without  fraud;    he  would  even  level 
Toada  for  them,  if  they  insisted  upon  being 
sent   away  in    chariots.      And    I    am    con- 
vinced he  would,  with  great  alacrity,  do  the 
aame  for  us,  if  he  saw  us  disposed  to  stay 
here:  but  I  am  afraid,  if  once  we  learn  to 
live  in  idleness  and  plenty,  and  converse  with 
the    ftir   and   stately   wives    and   daughters 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  we  shall,  like 


ithe  *  Lotophagt,  foiget  to  retnm  hone.  It 
aeema,  therefore,  to  me  both  juat  and  reaaon- 
able  that  we  first  endeavoar  to  return  to  Greece, 


4  'SUwtf  ti  λΛίψ^φάγΦΐ,  ThiM  firadiUoa  Mem•  dsrivMl 
trom  HooMT,  who  Mys  that  tboM  who  eat  of  th•  Iota• 
BOTsr  thiak  of  rotorninf  homo, 

TSf  V  Smr  XmnU  ^ym  μΛ$ηίίΛ  ««ffit , 
Oim  fr  immryuXm  «^Ue^J^tiU»,  «Ui  pit^^m. 
EostaUdiu,  la  hit  expUrstkni  of  tkia  paiMfc,  %iiotM 
nany  aothora,  bat,  1  think,  none  whoM  aoeoaot  of  the 
lotos  eeooM  to  Mttlalhelory  ■•  tint  of  Hv rodoCus,  who 
My•  thKt  whoa  tho  NO•  ovrflowi  tb•  eonatry.  thiM 
frow  la  tho  water  front  taaotiti••  of  lilies,  which  the 
£;ryptlMie  call  lotnsee;  thoM,  he  aiyii,  they  dry  In  the 
ton,  end  of  the  heedi  of  them,  which  are  like  the  heads 
of  poppies,  they  OMke  bread}  the  root  of  It,  be  lay•,  k 
also  eatable  and  ewoet ;  he  adds,  tliat  It  it  round,  and 
about  tho  alie  of  an  apple.    Bat  them  Is  another  fcliid  uf 
lotos,  described  by  Theophrastas,  and  after  bim  by  FIfny. 
This  Is  a  tree  of  the  um»  of  a  pear-tree,  ornoawtblnf 
IcH,  9ίμίγ•^9  4λ/Μ?  iertHt  J)  AM«««r  IXmrrtf,  n^nitodo 
qo»  piro,  says  Pliny :  the  leaves  are  JagnM  like  those  of 
the  Ilex,  fuXAM  U  lmμkβ  ΙχΜ,  »m}  v(itf>K,  thus  trans- 
latpd  by  FUny,  IndrarsB  folio  crebriores  que»  IUds  vi. 
dentar.    Tbcophraatos  and  his  translator  PUny  thas 
porsoe  the  description ;  tb•  wood  is  bhicfc,  m  μΐ•  {ύλΜ, 
/mXm,  llfno  color  niger.    There  are  different  kinds  of 
this  plant  distlugultbed  by  the  dilKuvnce  of  their  frait, 
3iHi  Μ  mirm  wJuim  iimf$fkt  Ιχ•»**  vwir  Mifvwir,  diflipren. 
tiss  plores  eaqoe  mazinie  fmctibas  flnnt    The  frait  Is 
like  a  bean,  and  dianges  Its  eohrar,  as  it  ripens,  like 
frapea.    The  frait  of  thte  lotos  grows  opposite  to  one 
another,  like  myrtle-berries,  and  thick  upim  the  boaffhs ; 
i  H  «afWf  *ikSmH  ηύβψΗ*  wwmittteu  )),  iifvt^  •*  βφτξΐΛ«, 
μ»ΤΜζάλλΜ9  rkt  XX**^•     f^rM  Μ  nmBttvtt^  rk  /*ifru  v«- 
ξάλλιΐΚΛ*   wUHtH   cm    fw»  fiXm^rir.     Magnltudo  bulc 
fab«,  color  ante  maturitatem  alios  atque  alius,  feirut  ki 
oyIs  i  nascitur  densus  in  ramis  myrti  mode :  Theophnw. 
tos  adds  that  the  fruit  is  sweet,  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
and  without  any  ill  quality ;  on  the  contrary,  that  It 
helps  digestion :  the  most  delirious  are  those  that  have 
no  stone,  which  one  of  the  kinds  has  not ;  he  says  the 
InbabitaDts  also  make  wine  of  them,  ykvitCc  ^ίς'  ««; 

99i'  IwT*  γ•ζ  s«M  TtfUTuf  yMt'  fir«tM/ri  il  »βύ  Λη  ({ 
«wr#v.  Tam  duici  Ibi  cibo,  nt  nomeu  etiara  genti  ter• 
rasque  dederlt,  nimis  bospitali  adrenarom  oblivione 
patriie.  Ferunt  Tcntris  non  sentire  morbum,  qui  eum 
nuuBdant  Mellor  sine  interiore  nudeo,  qui  in  altero 
genere  osseus  ridetur }  viunm  qiioque  exprimitur  illi.  1 
baTcf  been  so  particular  in  translating  the  description  of 
this  plant,  because  I  bare  never  yet  met  nith  an  account 
of  it  in  any  modem  writer  that  agreed  with  this  given 
by  Tbeophrastus  i  and,  what  is  mure  extraordinary, 
Monsieor  Maillet,  who  was  many  years  consul  at  Cairo, 
says  he  never  saw  any  plant  in  that  country  that  had 
any  resemblance  to  the  lotus  of  the  ancients.  I  hnve 
read  the  descripUon  of  the  lotus  given  by  the  polite  nnd 
learned  author  of  the  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  which 
agrees  no  doubt  very  well  with  the  Nelumbo  of  the  East 
Indies ;  but,  I  believe,  he  will  own  that  it  does  not.  In 
all  respects,  answer  this  di*scrlptton  of  TheophrastuA. 
But  there  seems  to  be  a  third  kind  of  lotus,  upon  which 
the  horses  belonging  to  the  companions  of  Achillee  fed 
during  his  inaction. 
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and  to  our  (amillc*!  and  let  oar  caantiymen  lee 
tbat  thejF  Ιίτβ  in  voluntaiy  poverty,  lince  il  ia 
in  their  power  to  bring  their  poor  Uther  uid 
enrich  tlum ;  for  all  theu  advantage•,  gcntle- 
mtn !  are  tbe  rewaidi  of  victor;.  The  next 
thing  I  ahall  roention  to  fou  ii,  in  ιΛμ  manner 
we  maji  roalch  with  the  greatest  securitf,  and, 
if  necessary,  fight  with  the  greateat  advan- 
tage.  In  tbe  firat  place,"  continued  he,  "  I 
think  ire  ought  to  burn  all  the  nrriagea,  that 
Ihi  care  of  them  may  not  influence  our  march, 
but  that  we  may  be  directed  in  it  by  the  advan- 
tage of  the  army.  After  that,  we  ought  to 
bum  our  tenti  alio  ;  for  they  are  troublesome 
to  carrjr,  and  of  no  υκ  either  jn  fighting  or  in 
supplying  ourtelvei  witb  provisions.  Let  us 
also  rid  ourselves  of  all  superfluous  bsgusge, 
and  reserve  only  those  things  Ibac  arc  of  use  in 
war.  or  for  our  meat  and  drinli ;  to  the  end  as 
many  of  u•  ,as  possible  may  march  in  their 
ranks,  and  aa  few  be  emjiloyed  in  carrying  the 
baggage;  for  the  conquered,  you  know,  have 
nothing  they  can  call  Iheir  own ;  and,  if  we 
conquer,  we  ought  lo  louk  upon  the  enemy  a« 
servants  to  be  employed  in  carrying  nur  bai^uge. 
It  now  remwns  that  1  speak  lo  that  which  if, 
in  my  opinion,  of  (he  greatest  cuniequence. 
'  You  see  that  even  the  enemy  did  not  dare  to 
declare  war  Sfninst  us.  till  they  bad  seized  our 
generals  ;  fur  they  were  sentibte  that,  while  we 
nanders,  and  yielded  obedience 


s  able  ti 


,  havi.., 


seized  our  commanders,  lliey  concluded  that  we 
should,  from  a  wnnl  uf  command  and  dlwijiline. 
be  deslrojed.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  [but 
our  present  generals  should  be  more  careful 
than  the  former,  and  the  soldiers  more  obner- 
vani,  and  more  obedient  to  them  than  to  tbiir 
predecessors  j  and,  if  you  make  an  order,  that 
whoever  of  you  happens  to  be  prcfient,  shall 
assist  the  commander  in  chastising  thoie  who 
Bre  guilty  of  disobedience,  it  will  be  tbe  moBl 
elTecIual  means  to  frustrste  tbe  designs  of  the 
enemy  1    for,   from   this   dsy,   instead    of  one 


Till•  ti  UiHiffi.l  (o  be  s  kind  ol  trrfM 
dutas,  trtrvd  Ih*  CDurh  of  Ju^trr  J 


Clearchus,  they  will  find '  a  thousand,  wbo  will 
sufler  no  man  to  Delect  bia  duty.  But  it  ia 
now  time  to  make  an  end,  for  it  is  probable  the 
enemy  will  presently  appear;  and,  if  you  ap- 
prove of  any  thing  I  have  said,  ratify  it  imm^ 
diatety,  that  you  may  put  it  in  execution.  But 
if  any  other  person  thinka  of  any  thing  mete 
proper,  though  a  private  man,  let  him  propoM 
. ;  for  our  preservation  ia  a  general  concern." 
Af^r  that,  Cheiriaophus  asid,  "  If  it  ia  oe- 
cessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  Xenophoo  baa 
laid  before  us,  it  may  be  done  by  and  by :  at 
present  I  think  we  ought  to  ratify  what  he  baa 
proposed,  and  whoever  is  of  that  opinion,  let  , 
him  bold  up  bis  band :"  and  tbey  all  held  up 
their  hande.  Then  Xennphon,  rising  up  again, 
id,  "Hear  then,  Ο  soldiers!  what,  in  my 
linion,  we  are  to  expect.  Il  is  evident  ittat 
e  must  go  to  some  place  where  we  may  get 
provisions.  I  am  informed  there  are  msny  fair 
villages,  not  above  twenty  atadia  from  hence ;  I 
should  not  therefore  be  surprised  if  the  enemy, 
like  ronardly  dugs  that  fulluw.  and,  if  they  can, 
bite  those  who  pa-'S  by,  but  fly  from  tbiiae  who 
pursue  them,  should  aNu  follow  us  when  we 
begin  to  move.  Possilily  therefore  «e  Khali 
march  with  grealer  safety,  if  we  dispose  tlie 

end  the  buRgage,  and  tbe  great  number  of  tliose 
Hho  belong  to  it,  may  be  In  greater  security. 
Jf  then  we  now  appoint  the  propir  persons  to 
command  tbe  fiunl,  each  of  Ibe  fldnkn,  and  the 
rear,  we  shall  nut  have  to  consider  of  thit, 
when  the  enemy  appears  ;  but  shall  presently 
be  ready  to  execute  ubat  ne  have  reaulved. 
If  any  other  person  ha*  any  thing  lietier  to 
propose,  let  it  be  otherwise ;  if  not,  let  Chciri- 
Buphus  command  the  from, '  since  be  is  a  La. 
cedxmonian ;  let  two  uf  the  oldest   generals 

self,  who  are  the  youngest,  will,  for  the  pre- 
sent, take  charge  of  the  rear.  Afterward*, 
when  we  have  bud  experience  of  this  disposi. 
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J  caaaAti  wlMt  it  bnt  to  be  dune, 
α  offers.  If  mny  oii«  thiukq  οΓ  any 
f  thing  better,  let  him  mpnlion  il,"  Bui  nobody 
oppo^Qg*  wh&t  be  oflerrd,  he  uid,  "  Let  thoac 
wbo  «le  of  this  opinion  hold  up  Ihcir  hands  :" 
u>  ihi*  waa  resolved.  "  Now,"  rays  he,  "  you 
ore  to  df  pan,  stii]  «recule  irhat  ii  determined : 
uid  H-hoevec  among  you  desirei  to  return  to 
Iii•  funilf,  let  him  reoiember  to  {\ζ\Λ  bmrelj, 
fot  this  is  the  only  tneani  to  eOVct  it :  whoever 
has  a  mind  (o  live,  let  him  endeavour  to  rot)• 
i)ueT  ;  ior  the  part  of  the  conqueror  ia  to  inflict 
death,  that  of  the  conquered  to  receive  it. 
And  if  any  anion);  you  covet  riches,  let  him 
cndenvoor  to  overcofnc  :  for  the  victorious  not 
ouly  preserve  their  own  posaeasions,  but  ac- 
quire tboee  of  the  enemy. " 

IIL  After  he  had  said  this,  they  all  rose  up, 
and,  departing,  burnt  their  carriages  and  tents  ; 
aa  for  the  tuperfluous  jiart  of  their  baggage, 
tbey  gave  that  to  one  anotber  vrhere  it  was 
wanted,  and  cast  the  rest  into  the  fire,  and  then 
■rent  to  dinner.  While  tbey  were  at  dinner, 
MithiidBte*  advanced  with  about  thirty  borse, 
and,  desiring  the  generals  might  come  within 
bearing  he  Eaid,  "  Ο  Greciie  !  I  viaa  faithful 
to  Cjnis,  u  you  yourselves  know,  and  now 
wisb  well  to  you :  and  do  assure  you,  that  while 
1  remain  here,  I  am  under  great  apprebcnsians. 
So  tbal,  if  I  saw  you  taking  salutary  rosolu• 
tiouf,  I  would  come  over  to  you,  and  bring  all 
my  people  with  me.  Inform  me  therefore  ot 
what  you  resolve,  for  I  am  your  friend  and 
trtU-wiaher,  and  desire  to  join  you  in  'your  ^ 
march."  After  the  generals  had  consulted  to-  | 
getlier,  tbey  thongbt  proper  to  return  this  an.  ι 
mer,  Cheiriaophns  speaking  in  the  name  of 
I  tbe  rest.  ••  We  reeolve,"  says  he,  "  if  we  are  j 
sufleieJ  to  return  home,  to  march  through  ; 
the  country  with  as  little  damage  to  it  as  pos- 
tibte ;  but,  if  any  one  oppose  our  march,  to 
fight  our  way  through  it  in  the  best  manner 
we  are  able."  Milhtidntee,  upon  Ibit,  endea- 
voured to  show  how  imjiowible  it  nm  for  them 
10  return  in  safety,  without  the  bing'e  consent. 
This  rendered  him  suspected  ;  besides,  one  he- 
longing  lo  Tisaapbemes  was  in  his  company 
as  a  spy  upon  liim.  From  this  time  forward, 
tbe  generals  determined  that  tbey  would  admit 
'       uf  no  other  treaty,  while   they  continued  in 


the  enemy^  eamUjt  for,  bf  eoaiog  fai  Hi' 
manner.  ibcfBOt  Otdf  Mndwd  Ol  MiUlMk^ 

but  Nicordtw,  tm  Arcadian,  dne  <Λ  tb  c^ 
tains,  descited  to  tfan  ΛΛ  nlgK  with  A«t 
twenty  men. 

As  soo<iMtheMUImbddiae4,flwMi7 
passed  the  rlrer  Zalatoa,  tai  Burehed  In  Mtm 
of  battle,  irithtliBlMKiKe,BidtbeMi*toa«k 
tended  ii,  ήι  lb•  uUfle.  Tber  bad  nat  gnB« 
far  before  MfthtMrtM  t^JiMMd  «Un  wiA 
about  two  bimdrBd  Inms  ιβΛ  fiwr  baodnd 
arehers  and  dogen,  my  light  and  Si  tetter 


He 


r.iom 


•dhMlrbc 


discharged  Ihejrattow• ;  llw  sUi^na  alio  mad• 
use  of  their  diii[K  aad  wcNinded -aooie  of  onr 
men,  so  that  the  rear  of  tbe  Oreaka  recarwl 
greet  domiige,  without  being  able  to  ratum  it  | 
for  the  bowi  of  tb«  OreUai  did  not  carry  μ 
for  as  thoie  of  the  Petaiaiu.  Tbe  finniar  alio, 
being  lighdy  anned,  had  ahcltered  tbtmaalrai 


noftt 


wthe  • 


id  the  heaTy-M»ed  nen  and  targeteeri^ 
who  were  with  him  In  tlie  rar,  followed  tha 
pursuit.  But  tbey  ootdd  eone  np  with  none 
of  them  i  fof  the  Omki  had  no  hone,  and 
their  foot  eonld  not  In  le  abort  a  apace,  over- 
take those  of  the  enemj  who  bad  ao  much  the 
start  of  them.  Neither  dnrst  they  in  tbe  pur- 
suit separate  tbemselTes  too  far  from  tbe  rest 
of  the  army;  for  tbe  Barbarian  horae  wounded 
them  OS  they  fled,  abooting  backward  Irom 
their  horses  ί  and  a*  faraa  the  Ureeka  were  ad- 
vanced in  tbe  purauit,  so  far  tbey  were  oUiged 
to  retreat  fighting ;  Inaomncb  tbat  tbey  cotild 
not  march  above  fire  atid  twenty  atadia  all  that 
day ;  huwever,  in  ϋκ  evening  they  arrived  in 
the  villages.  Here  tbe  troopa  were  again  di•- 
beartened,  and  Cbeiriaophna,  with  the  oldest 
genemis,  blamed  Xenc^bon  for  leaving  the 
main  body  to  puiaue  the  enemy,  and  expoaing 
himself  withoot  *any  pOMihility  of  hurting 
them. 

Xenophon  hearing  thia,  Mid  they  had  reaaon 
to  blame  him,  and  that  tbey  were  juitified  by 
the  event.  <■  But,"  saya  he,  "  I  vrai  under  a 
necessity  of  punuing  tbe  enemy,  «Ince  I  ww 
□ur  men  suffer  great  damage  by  standing  atill, 
williout  being  able  to  return  it)  but  when  we 
were  engaged  in  the  puniut,"  continued  be, 
"we  found  what  you  eayiobe  tniei  for  w• 
8  F 
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before,  and  retreated  witb  greiit  difficulty.  We 
have  reaion,  thcTefore,  to  thuik  tbe  gods  that 
[hej  came  upon  ub  oiilj  with  a  imall  force  and 
a  few  troops,  •□  that,  instead  of  doing  us  great 
damage,  they  have  taught  oa  our  wants.  For 
DOW  the  enemy's  archera  and  slingcrs  wound 
our  men  at  a  greater  distance  than  either  the 
Ccetan•  or  tbe  daiteis  can  reach  them :  and 
when  we  pursue  them,  we  niiut  not  separate 
ouraelvea  far  from  the  main  bodyj  and  in  a 
short  apace  our  foot,  though  erer  so  ewiil,  can- 
not come  up  with  theirs,  ao  as  to  reach  them 
with  their  arrows.  If  we  mean,  therefore,  to 
hinder  them  from  disturbing  us  in  our  maruh. 
we  must  ioHnedialely  provide  ourselves  with 
slingers  and  horse.  1  bear  there  ate  Bbodiana 
ία  our  army,  the  greatest  part  of  whom,  tbey 
say,  understand  the  use  of  the  sling,  and  that 
their  slings  carry  twice  as  far  as  those  of  tbe 
Persians,  who,  throwing  large  '  stones,  cuuwt 
offend  their  enemy  at  a  great  distance  :  whereas 
tbe  Rbodians,  besides  stones,  malie  use  of 
leaden  bells.  If,  therefore,  wc  inquire  who 
have  slings,  and  pay  them  for  them,  and  al«o 
give  money  to  those  who  are  willing  to  make 
otlieni,  granting  at  the  same  time  some  other 
immunity  to  those  who  voluntarily  list  among 
the  slingers,  possibly  some  will  offer  themselves 
wbo  may  be  fit  for  that  service.  I  see  also  horses 
in  tbe  army,  some  belonging  to  me,  and  some 
left  by  ClearchuB ;  besides  many  others  that 
ive  have  taken  from  tbe  enemy,  which  are  em. 
ployed  in  carrying  the  baggage.  If,  therefore, 
vre  choose  out  all  the  best  of  these,  and  ac^ 
coutre  them  for  the  horse,  giving  to  the  owners 
*  «umpter  bones  in  eiu^hange,  possibly  these 
also  may  annoy  the  enemy  in  their  flighL" 
These  things  were  resolved  upon,  and  thesame 
night  two  hundred  slingers  listed  themselves. 
Tbe  next  day  proper  horses  and  boiiemen  were 
appointed  to  the  number  of  fifty,  and  '  buff 
coats  and  corslets  were  provided  for  tbem,  and 
the  command  of  them  was  given  to  Lycius,  the 
ton  of  Folystratua  an  Athenian. 

IV.  That  day  the  army  staid  in  the  same 


I  XnfM-kflSir'  «7c  tj'Sai.    litmllf,  itoD»  to  Urge, 


κ  rnlilu  in  Uia  ΗΠΗ  our  ii 


place,  and  the  next  day  they  began  their  march 
earlier  than  usual,  fur  they  bad  a  valley  *  form. 
ed  by  •  torrent  to  pass,  and  were  afraid  tbe 
enemy  should  attack  them  in  their  passage. 
Aa  soon  aa  they  bad  passed  it,  intbridatea 
appeared  again  witb  a  thousand  horse,  and  four 
thousand  archers  and  slingers ;  for  so  many 
Tissaphemes  had  granted  him  at  bis  deure, 
and  upon  his  undertaking  with  that  number  to 
deliver  the  Cireeks  into  his  power  ■  for  having, 
in  the  last  action,  with  a  small  force,  done  them 
(as  he  imagined)  great  damage,  without  receiv-  - 
ing  any,  he  had  a  contempt  for  them.  When 
(be  Greeks  were  advanced  about  «ght  etadia 
beyond  the  valley,  Mithridates  alio  passed  it 
uith  tbe  forces  under  his  commaiid.  Tbe 
(ireek  generals  bad  given  orders  to  a  certain 
number,  both  of  the  targeteera  and  he*vy.ar«i- 
ed  men  to  follow  the  chaae,  and  «lao  to  the 
horse  to  pursue  them  boldly,  with  assurance 
that  a  sufficient  force  should  foUow  to  sustain 
tbem.  When,  therefore,  Mithridates  overtook 
them,  and  tvas  now  within  reach  of  their  slings 
and  arrows,  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  those  of 
the  Greeks,  who  had  orders,  immediately  at- 
tacked the  enemy,  the  horse  charging  at  tbe 
same  time.  However,  the  Ferdana  did  not 
stand  to  receive  them,  but  fled  to  the  valley. 
In  this  pursuit,  the  BaibarianB  lost  many  of 
their  foot,  and  about  eighteen  of  their  hone 
were  taken  prisoners  in  Che  valley.  The  Greeks 
of  [heir  own  accord  mangled  the  bodies  of  those 


e  thegi 


Afer  this  defeat  the  Persians  retired,  and 
the  Greeks,  marching  the  rest  of  the  da;  with- 
out disturbance,  came  to  the  river  Tigris,  where 
stood  a  large  uninhabited  city,  called  *  Lads. 
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inlMibited  hy  tiie   Mcdee,  the 
of  wUdi  were  five  end  twenty  feet  in 
bmdied  in  lie^lit,  and  two  per»- 
ia  dicait ;  all  Irailt  with  bricks,  exoept 
pliBll^  which  was  of  atone,  and  twenty 
Ueh.     This  citj,  when  besieged  by  the 
hSng  of  fwnki,  at  the  time  the  Persians  were 
Ae  easpife  ίψω  tiie  Medes»  he  conld 
Umadf  OMMter  of  by  any  means ; 
it  ha|ipcBed  that  *die  βαη,  obecured  by  a 
iicdy  and  the  dariiness  continued 
tat  Um  faKahitam•  being  aeixed  with  conster- 
tiie  town  was  taken.     Close  to  the  city 
a'pynnid  of  stone^  one  hundred  feet 


so  te  tnm  Gntc•  μ  beyond  th• 

eoBjeekur••  that  tlii•  dly  I• 

hf  liBSM,  G«ii.  X  IS.  when  he 

hetween  Niaereh  and  Ca. 

ii•  fneft  clty.*«  TU»  agree•  exactly  with 

ef  it  to  he  In  dreuafifeiiee  two  pan. 

•appoeee,  that  whea  the 

people  ef  the  ooaatrv,  what  dty  are 

eir  they  aoewered  ]D*1^  Laroeen,  that 

II  Ii  eaqr  to  iaaagtDe  how  thle  word 

hy  a'  Greek  termlnatloo,  and 


iTttbw  <  npfa<  ey— X<i|<em,  etc.  TUb  paiaage,  I 
ti  ef  dHteent  readings ;  howerer,  I  prefer 
Heitchliwoo,  wMch  i•  rapported  by  Stephen•  and 
hut  dtSur  both  from  lilm  and  Lennclafio•,  and 
■Ι•ο ISroBi  D^AManeoart,  in  tran^latiog  it.  Theyallmake 
^*iin  (0  rotate  to  the  town,  which,  I  think,  i•  neither 
io  agreeable  to  tbm  sense,  nor  to  the  geiuus  of  the  Greek 
lagneg»,  rinee  II^mv  being  the  accosatiTe  case,  gorem. 
cd  hy  *{ΜΜα»ψ«#«,  I  think  i^φάun  oagitt  to  relate  to 
the  BaBse,  which  eyery  body  know•  is  rery  eommon  in 
Grcdk,  and  not  to  another  thing,  which  has  not  been 
■wntiened  fai  tbi•  •enteno». 

ψλί9•ςβτ9»  Theae  are  Tcry  extraordinary  dimension•  for 
a  pynunid,  and  rery  different  from  thoee  of  the  Egyp- 
ttan  pyramid• }  so  that  we  find  the  Egyptian  and  Asiatic 
taste  diangrecd  rery  moch  in  this  respect  For,  though 
there  i•  eome  direraity  in  the  scooant•  giyen  by  the  an• 
dent  avtbora  (rf  the  dimensions  (rf  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
wM•,  yet  they  ail  make  them  very  different  in  their  pro^ 
portion•  frmm  tiii•  described  by  Xeuophon.  Herodotos 
■eekee  the  great  pyramid  at  Memphis  eight  hundred 
Greek  feet  s^iare,  and  as  many  in  height,  ^  irrJ  a-«r- 

mai  54^  ^*^  If  the  reader  pleases  to  torn  to  page 
110^  note  7,  of  the  first  book,  he  will  find  that  the 
Gieek  feet  exceeded  ours  by  .0Θ76  decimals  of  an  inch. 
Oiodoros  ScolcB  says  the  great  pjrramid  was  foor 
•loarev  and  that  eadi  side  of  the  base  was  seven  hon. 
drsd  feet,  and  the  height  abore  six  hundred.  Mtyimt^ 
rtrfaerXtufH  «Sr•  rS  rχt^μMTi,   r%*  tin  rnr  /Sa#i«r  rAjv- 

i{  mXi^fm.  There  is  another  account  given  of  its  di. 
mcnelofw  hy  a  modem  author,  Therenot,  who  says  the 
great  fryramid  Is  fire  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high  and 
six  hundred  and  eighty  .two  square.    Of  these  three 


square,  and  two  handled  high,  in  which  «great 
numb»  of  Barbarians,  who  fled  from  the 
neighbouring  villages,  had  conveyed  them- 
selves. 

Thence  they  made^  in  one  day*k  march,  six 
partsangs,  to  a  large  uninhabited  castle,  stand- 
ing near  a  town,  called  Mespua,  formeriy  in- 
habited also  by  the  Modes.  The  plinth  of  the 
wall  was  built  with  polished  stone  full  of 
shells,  being  fifty  feet  in  breadth,  and  as  many 
in  height  Upon  this  stood  a  brick  wall  fifty 
feet  also  in  breadth,  one  hundred  in  height, 
and  six  paraeangs  in  circuit.  Here  Media,  the 
king's  consort,  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge, 
when  the  Medes  were  deprived  of  the  empire 
by  the  Persians.  When  the  Persian  king  be- 
sieged this  dty,  he  could  not  make  himself 
master  of  it  either  by  length  of  time  or  force, 
but  Jupiter  *  having  struck  the  inhabitants  with 
a  panic  fear,  it  was  taken. 

From  this  place  they  made,  in  one  day's 
march,  four  parasangs.  During  their  march 
Tissaphemes  appeared  with  his  own  horse, 
and  the  forces  of  Orontas,  who  had  married 
the  king's  daughter,  together  with  those  Bar- 
barians who  had  served  under  Cyrus  in  his  ex- 
pedition ;  to  these  was  added  the  army  which 
the  king's  brother  had  brought  to  bis  assistance, 
and  the  troops  the  king  had  given  him.  All 
these  together  made  a  vast  army.  When  he 
approached^  he  placed  some  of  his  forces 
against  our  rear,  and  others  against  each  of  our 


aocoonts,  that  of  Diodoros  Sicoliu  seems  to  give  the 
most  rational  proportion  of  a  pyramid,  which,  if  sup. 
poeed  to  be  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  the  base  to  con. 
tain  seren  hundred  feet,  as  he  says,  will,  in  that  case, 
have  six  hundred  and  six  feet,  and  a  fraction  of  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seTenty.seTen  for  its  per. 
pendicular  height;  for  if  an  equilateral  pyramid,  of 
which  the  base  contains  seven  hundred  feet,  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  a  perpendicular  let  down  from 
the  top,  it  will  make  two  riight  angled  triangiee,  of  which 
the  hypothennse  will  cootiUn  seven  hundred  feet,  tira 
square  of  which  will  consequently  be  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  two  other  sidee.  If,  therefore,  from  four  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand,  the  square  of  seven  hundred,  you 
deduct  one  hundred  and  twenty  two  thousand  five 
hundred,  the  square  ot  three  hundred  and  fifty,  of  which 
the  hese  consists,  there  will  remain  three  hundred  and 
sixty.seven  thousand  five  hundred  for  the  square  of  the 
perpendicular,  the  square  root  of  which  will  be  six 
hundred  and  six,  with  a  fraction  of  two  thoosand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven ;  so  that  tlie  perpendicular 
lielght  of  an  equilateral  pyramid,  the  base  of  which  is 
seven  hundred  feet,  will  be  six  hundred  and  six  feet 
with  that  fraction 

8  *Eftj6gfi>r<|TiMt.      *£^«^c»vi}V«f'  β«^2ι«τλ«•ν««'  /Muir* 
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flanks,  but  dunt  not  altick  ut,  being  unwilling 
to  baaud  a  battle:  bowever,  be  ordered  his 
men  to  use  tbeir  slings  and  bows.  But  wben 
the  Rhodiansy  who  were  disposed  in  platoons, 
began  to  make  use  of  tbeir  slings,  and  the 
Cretan  bowmen,  in  imitation  of  the  Scjthiaus, 
discharged  their  arrows,  none  of  them  missing 
the  enemy  (which  they  could  not  easily  have 
done,  though  they  bad  endeavoured  it)  both 
Tissaphemes  himself  quickly  got  out  of  their 
reach,  and  the  other  divisions  retired.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  day  the  Greeks  continued 
their  nurch,  and  the  others  followed  without 
harassing  them  any  more  with  skirmishes :  for 
the  slings  of  the  Rhodians  not  only  carried 
further  than  thoae  of  the  Persians,  but  even  than 
moat  of  the  archers  oould  throw  their  arrows. 
The  Persian  bows  are  long,  so  that  their  ar- 
rows,  when  gathered  up,  were  of  service  to  the 
Cretans,  who  continued  to  make  use  of  them, 
and  accustomed  themselves  to  take  a  great  ele- 
vation, in  order  to  shoot  them  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance. Besides,  there  were  found  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  bow-strings  in  the  vilhiges,  and 
some  lead,  both  which  were  employed  for  the 
slings. 

This  day,  after  the  Greeks  were  encamped 
in  the  villages,  the  Barbarians,  having  suffered 
in  the  skirmish,  retired :  the  next  the  Greeks 
staid  where  they  were,  and  made  their  provi- 
sions ;  for  there  was  plenty  of  com  in  the  viU 
lages.  Th^  day  after,  they  marched  over  the 
open  country,  and  Tissaphemes  followed,  ha- 
rassing them  at  a  distance.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion the  Greeks  observed  that  an  equilateral 
square  was  not  a  proper  disposition  for  an  army 
wben  pursued  by  the  enemy :  for  whenever  the 
square  has  a  narrow  road,  a  defile  between  hills, 
or  a  bridge  to  pass,  the  wings  must  close,  and 
consequently  the  heavy-armed  men  be  forced 
out  of  their  ranks,  and  march  uneasily,  being 
both  pressed  together  and  disordered ;  so  that 
of  necessity  they  become  useless  for  want  of 
order.  On  the  other  side,  when  the  wings 
come  to  be  again  extended,  the  men  who  be- 
fore were  forced  out  of  their  ranks  must  divide, 
and  consequently  leave  an  opening  in  the  centre, 
which  very  much  disheartens  those  who  are 
thus  exposed,  when  the  enemy  is  at  their  heels. 
Besides,  when  they  have  a  bridge  or  any  other 
defile  to  pass,  every  man  is  in  a  hurry,  wanting 
to  be  first,  upon  which  occasion  the  enemy  has 
a  fair  opportunity  of  attacking  them.  After 
the  generals  had  discovered  this,  tbey  formed 


six  companies  of  one  hundred  men  each,  wl 
they  subdivided  into  others  of  fifty,  and 
again  into  others  of  twenty-five,  and  appoh 
officers  to  all  of  them.     The  captains  of 
companies  upon  a  march,  when  the  wings 
ed,  staid  behind,  so  as  not  to  disorder  the 
they  at  that  time  marching  clear  of  the  wh 
And  when  the  sides  of  the  square  came  to 
again  extended,  *  they  then  filled  up  the 


Μ  H  ntrv  trkmn,  λμψ'  {>•ι/Μ«η««•  «m  mu  htwKtmt  tttmi  < 
μίβΜ,    Here  a  great  difBecilty  preeents  itself,  wbidil 
tnuMleton  hare  eltlier  not  Men,  or  If  they  hiiTe  ι 
they  bare  nut  thought  fit  to  take  notiee  of  it  But  let  < 
folk>«r  Xenophon  in  stating  the  inoonrenienoes  to 
tiM  equilateral  square  was  solOect,  with  tiM 
proposed  by  the  generab  to  core  tlicm.    The 
nienoes.  It  seems,  were  two;  the  first,  that  in 
through  defiles,  the  wings  dosed,  which  put  .the 
disorder ;  the  second,  that,  after  they  had  pateed  the 
files,  and  the  w  Ings  were  again  extended,  the  men 
forced  to  ran  to  tlM  wings,  in  order  to  reeorer 
ranks,  by  which  oseans  there  was  a  void  in  the  ni 
la  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  these  ΙηοοηνοοΙοητββ,ΙΐΜ^ 
generals  formed  six  companies  or  bodies  of  one  hondsulB 
men  each,  which  they  subdivided  into  others  of  fifty,  aiS 
these  agidn  into  others  of  twenty.fire,  and  appoinlsi^ 
oflloers  to  each  of  these  bodies.    The  cq;»tains  of  thaaip^ 
companies,  when  the  wings  closed,  marched  dear  sC^i 
them,  so  as  not  to  put  them  into  any  disorder  :  by  tM^';"^ 
means  the  first  ioconrenience  was  ctu-ed,  but  how  wail• 
the  second  to  be  remedied  r    If  you  believe  the  text  m 
it  now  stands,  by  filling  up  the  roid,  if  it  was  narro«|^ 
with  the  companies  of  one  hundred  men  each,  if  larger» 
with  those  of  fifty,  and  if  rery  large,  with  those  si 
twenty-fire ;  so  that  the  narrower  the  interval,  the 
greater  was  the  number  of  men  to  be  made  use  of  k| 
filling  It  up,  and  the  larger,  the  fewer  were  to  be  en. 
ployed  for  that  purpose.    But  this  is  obviously  contrary 
to  common  sense.   If,  therefore,  the  text  be  so  far  alter. 
ed  as  to  transpose  βατ*  ν ««  λίχβυς  and  μλτ  iji«^Mtim$t 
every  thing  will  be  natural.    This  correction,  however» 
I  hare  not  foIlo%ved  in  the  translation,  because  it  is  νβτχ 
possible  to  explain  the  text  as  it  now  stands,  and  if  §β| 
no  alteration  ought  to  be  made  in  it•    It  is  possible,  1 
say,  very  possible,  that  the  meaning  of  Xenuphon  msf 
be  this.    L^t  it  be  supposed  that  the  square  has  pasaea 
some  defile,  and  that  the  men  running  to  each  of  the 
wings  in  order  to  recover  their  rank••,  there  remains  a 
void  in  the  centre ;  in  that  case,  I  say,  possibly  the  oapl 
tains  of  theoe  six  companies,  marching  in  the  rear,  fillid 
up  the  void,  if  it  was  narrow,  with  their  six  companies 
of  one  hundred  men  each,  drawn  up,  for  example, 
twenty-five  in  front,  and  twenty.four  in  depth ;  if  the 
void  was  larger,  with  those  of  fifty  nten  each,  drawn  up 
fifty  in  front,  and  twelve  in  depth  ;  and  if  very  large, 
with  the  companies  of  twenty-five  men  each,  drawn  np 
one  hundred  in  front,  and  six  in  depth;  and  by  this 
means,  as  our  author  says,  the  centre  was  always  fulL 
This  passage  seems  very  well  to  have  deserved  the  at- 
tention of  the  translators,  for  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this 
is  a  very  fine  disposition,  and  very  well  calcolated  to 
cure  the  two  inconveniences  to  which  a  sqnare  was  sub. 
ject  when  an  enemy  followed.    But  the  merit  of  thi% 
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ywini  ni•  oompiBlei 

}  if  iHgw,  with  tlioM 

if  f«7  he^  with  thoM  of  At• 

;  Μ  13m,  the  eentn  wm  alwAj•  fUl. 

ih•  wntj  wtr•  to  pMi  «07  defile 

the•  WM  no  confiMioa,  the  «pCiiiis 

iwiiUNiiiiiii  bringiiig  up  the 

If  a  taidnient  wei•  winted  upon 

abntyi  at  hnd.    In 

thtgr  BMiAe  ibor  nwidM•. 

iqMMitiiflir  naioh  the  fifth 
A^fwAcy  ww«poieee«idfiMBiyTilli^Kes  lying 
ii.  The  ntd  wUdl  led  to  this  pdeee 
M^hOiithiCraeehed  down  Γηκη  the 
wUeh  tiiefe  etood  a  Till^pe. 
t^oioed  to  tee  thete  hills» 
the  enemy*k  foroes  con» 
Bat  after  th^  hed  left  the 
Ae  lliBt  hUl,  while  they 
theoee  in  order  to  climb  the 
tie  Bvbuinis  appeered»  and  from  the 
down  open  them,  mider 
dut•!  etoiie•,  end  arrows.  They 
V  and  had  the  adfintage  over  the 
Ulltf  ai  aifid  neo,  fiircing  them  to  retire 
Urn  body  of  the  heaty-armed ;  so  that 
and  aidieni  were  that  day  entirely 
being  mixed  with  those  who  had  charge 
of  te  lemtii  And  when  the  Greeks,  being 
thai  jitasril,  endeavoured  to  pursue  the  enemy, 
Si  diey  were  heavy^^rmed  men,  they  moved 
slowly  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  while  the 
retreated;  and  when  the  Greeks  retired 


ai  ef  an  oUmt  dieptMltioiui  praetiMd  by  our  untbor  in 
SHi  ηΜβογιΜ•  ralraat,  muet  be  •abnltted  to  the  nill. 
tary  asa»  who  «too•  «re  Um  proper  judge»  Ln  thcM 
«■ML  As  te  Um  rignWnfkin  of  «imMMrrW  mod  Jmt/mWm, 
belli  Bitttarj  terms  amuog  the  Lacedaemo- 
i|  «■•  fent  ezplatiu  llaelf,  and  the  Moond  I•  tha• 
by  Bilidei,    'ΕπιμτΪΜ*  *άξββ  Tii  tTfarmrutn 

μί^  λ«;ψι»  τη»  fAgf», «  body  of  Midlers 
«k•  I««0edesiDoiii«iis,  ooDsistiDff  of  twenty.five 
It  «Best  bo  obserred,  th«t  in  tJie  first  book,  where 
■MStloB•  two  of  Meson's  Ai^w  or  companies 
to  here  boon  eat  οΐζ  he  seys  they  «mounted  to  one  bun. 
dnd  BMB•  wbertee  these  corapaniee  consisted  of  one 
iwrtriil  mctt  ««di,  but  thcee  seem  to  hsye  been  formed 
tar  taiB  pnrtieuiar  purpose. 

S  'T«t  μΜ0τίγΦ0»  It  was  p«rt  of  the  Persian  disci- 
yfia•  to  make  tlieir  soldiers  do  their  duty,  a«  Xenophon 
aya,  iwi  f»»niym,  under  the  scourge.  So  Xerxes,  after 
be  hoA  lamlfil  bi  JSurupe,  saw  his  army  paskini;  the  HeU 
the  scourge,  i<^i|wV•  «vt  rrigar•»  isi  μ»• 
r«f— 'D'Ablanctiurt  has  left  it  quite  out, 
diaa.inf  rather  to  leare  liis  readers  uninformed  of  this 
«■BtoHi,  Umb  U  <iof  his  traoklatioB  with  so  onoommoB 
« 


to  their  •  main  body,  the  mm»  thiag  happened 
to  ihem  again.  They  Ibnnd  the  same  dUBcolty 
in  passing  the  second  hill  $  so  that  they  deter- 
mined not  to  order  o«it  the  heavy-anned  men 
from  the  third  bill ;  bnt  faislead  of  that^  brought 
np  the  taigeteers  to  the  top  of  the  mountain 
from  the  right  of  the  s^iare.  When  theae 
were  got  above  the  enemy,  they  no  longer 
molested  oar  men  in  their  descent,  fearing  to 
be  cut  off  from  their  own  body,  and  that  we 
should  attack  tiiem  on  both  sides.  In  thia 
manner  we  mardied  the  rest  of  the  day,  some 
in  the  road  upon  the  hiDs,  and  others  abreaat 
of  them  upon  the  mountain,  till  they  came  to 
the  villages;  when  they  appointed  eight  *  sur- 
geons, for  there  were  many  wounded. 

Here  they  staid  three  days,  both  on  account 
of  the  wounded,  and  because  they  found  plenty 
of  provisions,  as  w^eat-meal,  wine,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  barley  for  horses ;  all  which  was 
kid  up  for  the  satrap  of  the  country.  The 
fourth  day  they  descended  into  the  plain,  where^ 
when  Tissaphemes  had  overtaken  them  with 
the  army  under  bis  command,  he  taught  them 
how  necessary  it  was  to  encamp  in  the  first 
village  they  came  to,  and  to  march  no  longer 
fighting;  for  some  being  wounded,  some  em- 
ployed in  carrying  those  that  were  so,  and  others 
in  carrying  the  arms  of  the  latter,  great  num- 
bers 'were  not  in  a  condition  to  fight.  But 
when  they  were  encamped,  and  the  Barbarians, 
coming  up  to  the  village,  offered  to  skirmish, 
the  Greeks  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  them ; 
for  they  found  a  great  difference  between  sally- 


3  U^  t)  ΛλΛΛ  0^ξΑη»μΜ,  Schil.  B«rb«ronun,  says 
Hutchinson  in  hie  notes:  Leuncl«rius  has  also  trans. 
lated  it  in  tlie  same  sense.  I  am  sorry  to  find  myself 
obliged  to  differ  from  them  both  1  but  I  thlnii  it  plain  that 
ffi  iXX»  0ΎξΜηυμΛ  here  signifies  the  main  body  of  the 
Greeks,  flrom  which  these  beary-armed  men  were  de. 
tadied  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  eminence,  which  af- 
ter they  had  effected,  the  enemy  attaclced  them  in  their 
retreat  to  their  main  body.  Our  author  used  the  same 
expression  in  the  same  sense  some  pagee  before,  ««λλ 
y*i  ^X  *^*»*^*  ^  ^e*  **^  kkXmt  ηξΛτνίμΜΤΗ  ^ύ»Μ, 
where  all  the  tmnslstore  Iiato  tran»Uted  «  •λλ•  rr^ 
χ»μΜ,  in  the  same  manner  1  hare  rendered  it  here :  be. 
sides,  the  word  Jurittu  shows  clearly  that  the  thing  here 
spoken  of  i«  their  return. 

4  'Ut^Wt.  I  bsve  »«id  surgeons  Insteed  of  phy«lcl«n«, 
becftuse  both  professions  being  «nciently  exercised  by 
the  k«me  persons,  they  were  chiefly  em|rfoyed  as  sor- 
geons  npon  this  occasion.  There  are  two  verses  in  Ho- 
mer, upon  Madiaou*s  being  wounded  by  Paris,  which 
sliow  both  the  great  regard  th«t  was  paid  to  tlie  profes- 
sioo,  «nd  that  surgery,  as  I  said,  was  a  brandi  of  it 
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ing  from  their  camp  to  repulse  the  enemy,  and 
being  obliged  to  march  fighting,  whenever  they 
were  attacked.  When  the  evening  approached, 
it  was  time  for  the  Barbarians  to  retire ;  be- 
cause they  never  encamped  at  a  less  distance 
from  the  Greeks  than  sixty  stadia,  for  fear 
these  should  fall  upon  them  in  the  night  A 
Persian  army  being  then  subject  to  great  incon- 
veniences, for  their  horses  are  tied,  and  gene- 
rally shackled,  to  prevent  them  from  running 
away ;  and  if  an  alarm  happens,  a  Persian  has 
the  *  housing  to  fix,  his  horse  to  bridle,  and  his 
corslet  to  put  on,  before  he  can  mount.  All 
these  things  cannot  be  done  in  the  night  with- 
out  great  difficulty,  particularly  if  there  is  an 
alarm.  For  this  reason  they  always  encamped 
at  a  distance  from  the  Greeks.  When  these 
perceived  they  designed  to  retire,  and  that  the 
word  was  given,  they  in  the  enemy's  hearing 
received  orders  to  make  ready  to  march ;  where- 
upon the  Barbarians  made  a  halt ;  but  when  it 
grew  late  they  departed ;  for  they  did  not  hold 
it  expedient  to  march  and  arrive  at  their  camp 
in  the  night. 

When  the  Greeks  plainly  saw  they  were  re- 
tired, they  also  decamped,  and  marching  away, 
advanced  about  sixty  stadia.  The  two  armies 
were  now  at  so  great  a  distance  from  one  an- 
other, that  the  enemy  did  not  appear  either  the 
next  day  or  the  day  after.  But  on  the  fdurth, 
the  Barbarians  having  got  before  the  Greeks  in 
the  night,  possessed  themselves  of  an  eminence 
that  commanded  the  road  through  which  the 
Greeks  were  to  pass.  It  was  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  under  which  lay  the  descent  into  the  plain. 
As  soon  as  Cbeirisophus  saw  this  eminence 
possessed  by  the  enemy,  he  sent  for  Xenophon 
from  the  rear,  and  desired  him  to  bring  up  the 
targeteers  to  the  front  Xenophon  did  not  take 
these  with  him,  (for  he  saw  Tissaphemes  ad- 
vancing with  his  whole  army)  but  riding  up  to 
him  himself,  said,  "  Why  do  you  send  for  me  ?** 
Cbeirisophus  answered,  **  You  see  the  enemy 


1  'Erwalm  «v»  7«vof.  I  was  turprised  to  find  thi• 
tmisliited  by  D'Ablancourt,  $elie  ton  ehevalf  which  I  had 
rather  attribate  to  hie  inadvert4^nce  than  to  hia  ign<HWioe, 
tinoe  he  could  not  but  know  that  the  andeote,  instead 
of  taddlee,  used  a  kind  of  hoaxing  or  hone-cloth,  wliich 
the  Greelcs  called  raj^  and  the  Latins  eagum.  This 
honsing  is  to  be  seen  upon  the  horses  represented  on 
Tn^an's  pillar,  and  in  many  other  monuments  of  anti- 
qoitjr.  The  Romans  calied  these  housings  also  strata, 
the  invention  of  which,  together  with  that  of  bridles, 
Pliny  ascribes  to  Peiethronius,/rdMM«  et  ttrata  «quorum 
Petethronium, 


have  possessed  themselves  of  the  hill  that  com- 
mands the  descent,  and  unless  we  dislodge  them 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  pass :  but,"  adds  he^ 
"why  did  you  not  bring  the  targeteers  with 
3roQ  ?*'  Xenophon  replied,  because  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  leave  the  rear  naked,  when  the 
enemy  was  in  sight :  **  but,"  says  he,  *<  it  is 
high  time  to  consider  how  we  shall  dislodge 
those  men.**  Here  Xenophon  observing  the 
top  of  the  mountain  that  was  above  their  own 
army,  found  there  was  a  passage  from  that  to 
the  hill  where  the  enemy  was  posted.  Upon 
this  he  said,  **  Ο  Cbeirisophus !  I  think  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  gain  the  top  of  this 
mountain  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  if  we  are 
once  masters  of  that,  the  enemy  cannot  main- 
tain  themselves  upon  the  hill.  Do  you  stay 
with  the  army ;  if  you  think  fit,  I  will  go  up 
to  the  hill ;  or  do  you  go,  if  you  desire  it,  and 
I  will  stay  here."  Cbeirisophus  answered,  I 
give  you  your  choice ;  to  this  Xenophon  re- 
plied, that  as  he  was  the  younger  man,  he  chose 
to  go:  but  desired  he  would  send  with  him 
some  troops  from  the  front,  since  it  would  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  bring  up  a  detachment 
from  the  rear.  So  Cbeirisophus  sent  the  tar- 
geteers that  were  in  the  front :  Xenophon  also 
took  those  that  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
square.  Besides  these,  Cbeirisophus  ordered 
the  three  hundred  chosen  men,  who  attended 
on  himself  in  the  front  of  the  square,  to  foU 
low  him. 

After  that  they  marched  with  all  possible 
expedition.  The  enemy,  who  were  upon  the 
hill,  the  moment  they  saw  them  climb  the 
mountain,  advanced  at  the  same  time,  striving 
to  get  there  before  them.  Upon  this  occasion 
there  was  a  vast  shout  raised  both  by  the  Greek 
army,  and  that  of  Tissaphemes,  each  encour- 
aging their  own  men.  And  Xenophon,  riding 
by  the  side  of  his  troops,  called  out  to  them, 
**  Soldiers  !  think  you  are  this  minute  contend, 
ing  to  return  to  Greece,  this  minute  to  see 
your  wives  and  children  :  after  this  momentary 
labour  we  shall  go  on  without  any  further  op- 
position." To  whom  Soteridas,  the  Sicyonian, 
said,  "  We  are  not  upon  equal  terms,  Ο  Xeno- 
phon !  for  you  are  on  horseback,  while  J  am 
greatly  fatigued  with  carrying  my  shield."  Xe- 
nophon, hearing  this,  leaped  from  his  horse,  and 
thrust  him  out  of  his  rank ;  then,  taking  his 
shield,  marched  on  as  fast  as  he  could.  He 
happened  to  have  a  horseman's  corslet  on  at 
that  time  which  was  very  troublesome.   How- 
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r»  k•  called  to  tliOM  wlio  were  before  to 

lliar  paee^  «id  to  thoee  behind,  who  fol- 

Imved  wilA  greit  diffleultj,  to  eome  up.    The 

of  tbc  soldien  beat  and  tbmed  Soteridas, 

tlneir  atoaet  at  Um,  till  thej  obliged  him 

tti  take  his  aUddy  and  go  ση.  Ttai  Xeiiophon 

icoKNiBted,  and  led  them  on  hoTMback,  as  fiur 

would  allow ;  and,  when  it  became 

for  bis  hone,  he  hastened  forward 

an  fisot.     At  hMt  they  gained  the  top  of  the 

έμμιιΙβΙιΙι  and  prevented  the  enemy. 

V.  Hcienpoo  the  Barbarians  turned  their 
and  fled  every  one  as  he  could,  and  the 
icmatned  roasters  of  the  eminence. 
and  ArisBOSwith  their  men,  turn* 
lay  cmt  of  the  nMd»  went  another  way,  while 
CJaJiiaophaa  with  his  forces  came  down  into 
ikt  phiBb  and  encamped  in  a  village  abounding 
la  every  thing.     There  were  also  many  other 
In  this  plain,  near  the  Tigris,  full  of 
of  provisions.     In  the  evening  the 
appeared  on  a  sudden  in  the  plain,  and 
cat  off  aoBM  of  the  Greeks  who  were  dispers- 
ed in  plundering ;  for  many  herds  of  cattle 
wcfa  taikeDy  as  the  people  of  the  country  were 
cadeavooring  to  make  them  pass   the  river. 
Here  Tiaaaphemes  and  his  army  attempted  to 
set  fire  to  the  villages ;  whereby  some  of  the 
Greeks  were  disheartened,  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  wanting  provisions  if  he  burned  them. 
About  this  time  Cbeirisophus  and  his  men 
cime  back  from  relieving  their  companions, 
and   Xenopbon  being  come  down    into  the 
plain,  and  riding  through  the  ranks,  after  the 
Gradu  were  returned,  said,  "  You  see,   Ο 
Greeks!  the  enemy  already  acknowledge  the 
country  to  be  ours ;  for  when  they  made  peace 
with  us,  they   stipulated  that  we  should  not 
bum  the  country  belonging  to  the  king,  and 
now  they  set  fire  to  it  themselves,  as  if  they 
looked  upon  it  no  longer  as  their  own.     But 
wlierever  they  leave  any  provisions  for  them- 
selves, thither  also  they  shall  see  us  direct  our 
march.     But,   Ο  Cbeirisophus !   I  think  we 
ought  to  attack  these  burners,  as  in  defence  of 
our  country.**     Cbeirisophus  answered,  "  I  am 
not  of  that  opinion.     On  the  contrary,  let  us 
also  set  fire  to  it  ourselves,  and  by  that  means 
they  wll  give  over  the  sooner." 

When  they  came  to  their  tents,  the  soldiers 
employed  themselves  in  getting  provisions,  and 
the  generals  and  captains  assembled,  and  were 
in  great  perplexity ;  for  on  one  side  of  them 
were  exceeding  high  mountains,  and  on  the 


other  a  river  so  deep,  that  when  they  sounded 
it  with  their  pikes,  the  ends  of  them  did  not  even 
appear  above  the  water.  While  they  were  in 
this  perplexity,  a  certain  Rhodian  came  to  them, 
and  said,  *<  Gentlemen,  I  will  undertake  to 
carry  over  '  four  thousand  beavy-armed  men  at 
a  time,  if  you  will  supply  me  with  what  I 
want,  and  give  me  a  'talent  for  my  pains.** 
Being  asked  what  he  wanted,  « I  shall  vrant,** 
says  he,  **  two  thousand  leather  bags.  I  see 
here  great  numbers  of  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and 
asses :  if  these  are  flayed,  and  their  skins 
blown,  we  nuiy  easily  pass  the  river  with  them• 
I  shall  also  want  the  girths  belonging  to  the 
sumpter-horses :  with  these,**  adds  he,  **  I  will 
fasten  the  bags  to  one  another,  and  hanging 
stones  to  them,  let  them  down  into  the  water 
instead  of  anchors,  then  tie  up  the  bags  at  both 
ends,  and  when  they  are  upon  the  water,  lay 
fascines  upon  them,  and  cover  them  with 
earth.  I  will  make  you  presently  sensible,** 
continues  he,  "  that  you  cannot  siidi:,  for  every 
bag  wiU  bear  up  two  men,  and  the  fascines  and 
the  earth  will  prevent  them  from  slipping.*' 

The  generals,  hearing  this,  thought  the  in. 
vention  ingenious,  but  impossible  to  be  put  in 
practice ;  there  being  great  numbers  of  horse 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  to  oppose  their 
passage,  and  these  would  at  once  brcaJk  all  their 
measures.  The  next  day  the  army  turned 
back  again,  taking,  a  different  road  from  that 
which  leads  to  Babylon,  and  marehed  to  the 
villages  that  were  not  burned,  setting  fire  to 
those  they  abandoned,  insomuch  that  the  enemy 
did  not  ride  up  to  them,  but  looked  on,  wonder- 
ing which  way  the  Greeks  meant  to  take,  and 
what  their  intention  was.  Here,  while  the 
soldiers  were  employed  in  getting  provisions, 
the  generals  and  captains  re^assembled,  and 
ordering  the  prisoners  to  be  brought  in,  in• 
quired  concerning '  every  country  that  lay  round 
them.  The  prisoners  informed  them  that 
there  was  to  the  south  a  road  that  led  to 
Babylon  and  Media,  through  which  they  came : 
another  to  the  east,  leading  to  Susa  and  Ecba- 
tana,  where  the  king  is  said  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer and  the  spring ;  a  third  to  the  west  over 
the  Tigris,  to  Lydia  and  Ionia;  and  that  the 
road,  which  lay  over  the  mountains  to  the 


8  K«r<b  TtTfrnturxiXimtf.  ThU  ie  the  known  force  of 
the  prepoeition  ««τ«,  ae  miffht  be  shown  by  many  «x• 
MRiplra  taken  from  the  beet  authors. 

3  Τ«λ«ντ«».    S*>e  note  6,  page  160. 
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north,  led  to  *  tlie  Carduchiui•.  This  people, 
tbey  mkaf  inhabited  thoee  mountsini,  and  that 
they  were  β  waililie  nation,  and  not  subject  to 
the  Idng ;  and  that  onoe  the  king's  anny,  con. 
sisting  of  one  and  twenty  thousand  men,  pene. 
trated  into  their  country,  whence  not  one  of 
them  returned,  the  roads  being  hardly  passable. 


1  Κ«(ΜχΜ*•  This  pdople  oun•  afkerwards  to  be 
Wtter  knows  nndM*  the  bum  of  Futkiuu.  I  tboald 
not  hacn  odvaBord  thlt  οροα  an  wtthorlty  of  lee•  weigfat 
than  that  of  Strabo ;  TIfig  U  *S  Tiyfu^  Mye  he,  r*  rSt 
Tim^^vmSm  xmfm  Λ$  ti  wu>m*  Κα^^μ^μτ  IXi^m .  It  was 
the  posterity  of  this  very  people  with  whom  we  shall 
ia4  the  Greelra  eofofvd  in  tiM  next  book,  who,  onder 
the  con4aet  of  their  kinf  Amon»  freed  their  country 
froai  the  dominion  of  the  Seleoddes,  and  afterwards  be. 
eame  a  terror  eren  to  the  Romans,  wiio  were  so  to  the 
rest  of  mankind.  They  are  still  celled  Cuides,  and  their 
cooatry  Cordistan.  Platarrh  informs  us  tliatArtaxerxes 
(the  same  sffainst  whom  this  expedition  was  formed) 
afterwards  marched  Into  the  country  of  the  Cardiichians, 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot  and  ten 
horse,  and  that  Ills  army  had  in  all  probability 
destroyed  by  famine,  had  not  TaribnEus,  by  iofus. 
iqg  into  th«  minds  of  the  two  kings  of  the  Carduchians 
a  mutual  dtstmst,  induoed  tliem  to  make  peace  with  tlie 


But  that  whenever  there  was  a  peace  subai 
ing  between  them  and  the  governor  residing 
the  plain,  there  was  an  intercourse  betw• 
the  two  nations. 

The  generals,  hearing  this,  kept  those  pi 
soners  by  themselves  from  whom  they  receifi 
the  intelligence  of  each  country,  without  dl 
covering  what  route  they  designed  to  tftk 
However,  they  found  there  was  a  necessity  I 
pass  the  mountains,  and  penetrate  into  thecoiB 
try  of  the  Carduchians :    for  the  prisonen  ii 
formed  them,  that,  as  soon  as  they  had  paMe 
through  it,  they  should  arrive  in  Armenia,  whie 
was  a  spacious  and  plentiful  country,  and  β 
which    Orontas  was  governor:   whence  tbiP 
might,  without  difficulty,  march  which  way  to 
ever  they  pleased.  Upon  this  they  offered  sacil 
fice  to  the  end  that  when  they  found  it  conv% 
nient  they  might  depart,  (for  they  were  afraid  Ul{ 
pass  over  the  mountains  might  be  possea••) 
by  the  enemy,)  and  commanded  the  soldiers,  if 
soon  as  they  had  supped,  to  get  their  bagg^ 
ready,  then  all  to  go  to  rest,  and  march  upoetl] 
the  first  order.  * 
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■rHTlng  Μ  ■  •ι»ρ  pun  btwt  hj  Uw  Bubuliiu,  thtj  qoHllDB  two  tfHrtt,  whctkar  Ibm  n•  lar 
-~Οα»α[  tliHi  iltCctlDflfiiDrnuT,  IhrTcultaplKa;  hUcointwiiDD,  frvln|tt)HiuHUe,rndM 
m  br  >  rlmiltnu•  ind  mem  »DTtiit>iit  pull.— IL  Two  thooiud  γΙκιητι  Bra  mdir  U•  |»1<ΜΜ  «• 
mplUiahtlghU— ThtHOTtrpoiTerUuiBuiiuluu,  und  anbla  tba  iwt  i>f  thtOnrti  wttkCheh^i 


>D«ph«n'•  I 


Hi  dfpth  of  thi 


w>H»id  bj  lii•  numiraus  (ΟΓΓΜ.— V.  ΗϊτΙκ|[Ιρΐτ  ttli 
the  iiiow— For  ppme  dUTs  uu-j  juv  nf sr  pprithiiif  bj 

wh*n  IhfT  lln  lumpliuiualir,  (ml  vnutr  IIhohIiu  r<ic  vrrn  dar•.— VI,  Selling  ant  Ihenee  irllk  ■  «idd•,  tter 
loH  hi  m  an  the  thlld  dli,  by  Ihc  fiult  or  Chvlrbapboa  i  aoil  mndi-ciiiK  iHJiDut  (ulduc*.  trriTt  on  tba  annilk 
dmiillheiiTarPhHU-Altfrtiviiday•-  rnvrh  Ihry  iippnuh  th«  raDunUJiH,  ohkli  Iher  Aad  ««iptHi  br  UM 
Chiilirbrt,  Tvicbl,  and  FhiuUiiL— VII,  Thepsdvanea  tliniu(ti  lh>  poueulati'  ο(  ibtTUnchl.  ιΙαΓηι  a  fart,  aod 
taka  IHiiT  cmUla,  an  wlilch  Ihry  lulnlil  d'lHng  Ihcit  siutIi  Ihroagli  tha  larrilarp  of  Ilia  Chatrlw• — HaTirg 

Tha  r»rtiioe  or  tha  Oiaabs  nour  uinnH  a  murs  rhnrful  upKt— Laailn;  Ihe  rouptrr  of  iha  ScyttM.  tWp 
ivH-h  CymnUu.  and  Inun  llw  gavanuir  al  il>at  illMrirt,  Hut  rai^ia  ■  raluntary  oBrr  of  a  ;u)dr,  K'hn,  a•  ha 
priHnlitd,  iriagt  lliem  I«  the  muuntaln  Thrchn,  whenc*.  to  Ihrlr  UMprakiblr  jay,  thry  bthoU  lb>  aai,  uid 

IHIF.  ladfn  tfllh  valunkia  puranitl.— VIIL  Arrttinf  Ulinilg  Uia  ManvinUnt,  Ihap  trarana  Ibtkr  tFTritwTi  aid 

anlrrTnpmi•,  βΟκοΙ»  rity— Far  ■  whale  noolli  Ihcp  pan  Itric  til 
tli^  mwi  ti  Uia  pid•,  and  «ltbnUii(  ftUirt  fin»•  and  «ttrlataiiiciil 
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L  Wk  liBve  Utherto  given  an  account  of  what 
in  tiM  eoqtedition  of  Cynit  to  the 
of  lb«  bntde;  of  wbat  happened  after  the 
hnttkv  during  tihe  truce  eonduded  between  the 
kiBf  aid  th»  Greek•  who  had  serred  under 
Qm•}  nnd  in  what  manner,  after  the  king 
Mid  Tiwpheme•  had  broken  the  truce,  the 
Greek•  were  hanased,  while  they  were  fol- 
bired  by  the  Persian  army. 

WImh  the  Greek•  came  to  the  place,  where 
Um  mer  Tigris  ie,  both  from  its  depth  and 
kwadth^.  absolutely  impassable,  and  no  road 
wppmnaf  the  craggy  mountains  of  the  Car. 
dwfbiani  hanging  over  the  river,  the  generals 
ireolved  to  march  over  those  mountains :  for 
tiiey  were  informed  by  the  prisoners,  that,  af- 
ter they  had  passed  them,  they  would  have  it 
in  their  power  to  cross  the  head  of  the  Tigris, 
in  Armenia,  if  they  thought  proper ;  if  not,  to 
go  round  it     *  The  source  of  the  Euphrates 


I  Kmi  V•»  Eit^^rtu  τι  rkt  myiif  Uiyire  •ν  wfkrm  τ«ν 
T^rrvar  A«m.  Strabo  informs  as  that  the  Euphrates 
■■i  llgrb  both  rise  out  of  mount  Tanriu,  the  former 
oo  the  north  of  it,  and  the  latter  on  the  south,  and  that 
the  sources  of  these  rirers  are  distant  from  one  another 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  stadia,  i*ixtvri  i\  άλ• 
λΐ(λ«ν  ml  tniy»i  rmt  ri  Εύφξύψφυ  xeu  r*w  Τίγζψιτ•(  ιηςι  hr- 
χιλϋην  »M  vi>ra»M'/Mv  rrulUvim  I  cannot  omit,  upon 
this  occasion,  an  obeervation  of  the  learned  bishop  of 
Arranehee,  who  says  that  the  name  of  mount  Tanrus 
roaea  from  the  general  word  1*110  torn,  wliich  in  the 
CbaUaic  lanfroa<«  signifies  a  mountain^  and  is  applicable 
fee  erery  mountain  in  the  world :  this  he  confirms  by  the 
testimony  of  Diodorus  Sirnlus,  who  speaking  of  the 
builiting  of  Taurominium  In  Sicily,  caIIs  the  mountain 
Tkarus  upon  which  it  stood  λ•^«;,  a  hilL  But  it  must 
be  obaerred,  tliat  the  mountain  from  whence  the  Eu. 
|.brat«8  rise•,  ie  more  properly  a  branch  of  mount  Tau- 
rus, wliich  Strabo  in  the  same  book  calls  Abos. 
Tonmefort,  who  was  upon  the  place,  says,  that  the 
Enphratea  has  two  sources  rising  out  of  that  mouutidn, 
which  scarce•  form  two  beautiful  rirulets,  both  called 


also  was  said  not  to  be  fiir  distant  from  that  of 
the  Tigris  :  and,  indeed,  the  distance  between 
these  two  rivers  is  in  some  places  but  small. 
To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  enemy  might 
not  be  acquainted  with  their  design  of  pene- 
trating into  the  country  of  the  Carduchians,  and 
defeat  it,  by  possessing  themselves  of  the 
eminences,  they  executed  it  in  the  following 
manner  :  when  it  was  '  about  the  last  watch, 
and  so  much  of  the  night  was  left,  as  to  allow 
them  to  traverse  the  plain  while  it  was  yet 
dark,  they  encamped ;  and,  marching  when  the 
order  was  given,  came  to  the  moimtains  by 
break  of  day.  Cbeirisophus  commanded  the 
vanguard  with  his  own  people,  and  all  the 
light-armed  men ;  and  Xenophon  brought  up 
the  rear  with  the  heavy-armed,  having  none 
of  the  light-armed,  because  there  seemed  no 
danger  of  the   enemy's   attacking   their  rear, 

by  the  name  of  Frai;  and  that  these  rivulets  make  a 
kind  of  peninsula  of  the  plain,  in  which  Erzeron,  the 
capital  of  Arroenis,  stands,  and  afterwards  unite  their 
streams  at  a  village  called  Mommacotum,  which,  he 
8ayB,  is  about  three  days*  Journey  from  Erxeron.  I  shall 
only  add  that  Moses,  in  his  descriptiim  of  paradise,  calls 
this  river  n*lS  Phrath^  which  the  Septuagint  has  trans, 
latcd  Ev^farw,  though  by  the  way  it  is  pretty  plain 
these  letters  were  not  those  made  use  of  by  Moees; 
since  the  Jews  used  the  Samaritan  letters  till  tlieir  cap- 
tivity at  Rabylon,  and  adopted  tlie  Syriac  or  Chaldaic  at 
tlieir  return. 

2  TiAtvrie/a»  ^uXniuh.  The  author  of  the  EtymoIogU 
cum  thinks  that  ψνΚΜκ^ι  comes  from  <fv\4i  \  the  reason  he 
givee  for  it  is,  because  the  watches  were  kept  by  the 
tribeo,  λίγ»ντ$  yk^  en  rkt  φνλΜΜ»(  «ί  ^νλ«ί  (Γχο»'  S^^t» 
Xiyireu  ««i  ^ξ^τη  fvXm»vi  r^  tvmrif,  «•/  dfi;rf(«,  met) 
Tfi-nt'  Mark  y•^  τξΰ(  fif«<  ί^λβττ»  jt*/«  φνλγ..  From 
thence,  says  he,  they  say  tiic  firtt,  second,  and  third 
watch,  because  one  tribe  watched  f  hree  hour».  'Jlie  in. 
vention  of  these  watches,  together  witli  that  of  many 
other  military  institution»,  Pliny  ascribes  to  Paieroedejt, 
*'  Ordinem  exercitus,  signi  dationem,  tcsseres ,  vigilia» 
inventit  Paleraedes  Trojano  bella" 
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while  thej  vrm  Durehing  up  tlie 
CbeirUophus  giined  Ihe  top  before  be  wu  per. 
cnvcd  bj  the  enemy :  then  led  forward ;  uid 
the  rat  of  the  umy,  »l  &it  u  the;  puaed  the 
■ummil,  followed  hitn  into  tlie  villageii  tlutlaj 
ditpcraed  in  the  rtllef»  Hid  recewe*  of  the 


^BOOK  IT. 


Upon  ihii,  the  Cudochiuii  left  their  houin, 
and,  with  their  wivei  and  children,  fled  to  the 
hilli,  where  they  had  in  opportuniey  of  lupplying 
themielve)  with  provieioiii  in  abundance.  The 
ho  jaee  were  well  fumiibed  with  ill  aorta  of  brua 
utensils,  which  the  Greeiu  forbore  to  pluader ; 
neither  did  they  pursue  the  inhabitants,  in 
hope,  b;  sparing  them,  to  prerail  upon  the  Car- 
duchian•,  since  they  were  enemies  to  the  king,  to 
conduct  them  through  iheir  aounti7  in  a  friendljr 
manner :  but  the;  took  all  the  provisions  they 
met  with,  for  they  were  compelled  to  it  by  ne. 
cMsity.  However,  the  Cardudiiana  paid  no  re- 
gard to  their  ioTitationB,  nor  ihowed  any  cither 
symptoms  of  a  friendly  dispoaitian ;  and  when 
the  tear  of  tbe  Greeic  army  was  descending 
from  tbe  top  of  the  mountain!  into  the  villages, 
it  being  now  dark,  (for  a>  tbe  way  was  narrow, 
they  spent  the  whole  day  in  Ihe  ascent  of  tbe 
mountains,  and  the  deicent  from  thence  into 
the  villages,)  some  of  the  Carduchians,  gather- 
ing together,  attacked  the  hindmost,  and  killed 
and  ivounded  some  of  them  with  stones  and 
arrows.  They  were  but  few  in  number,  for 
tbe  Greek  army  came  upon  Ihem  ttnawnre•. 
Had  the  enemy  been  more  numerous  at  tbat 
time,  great  part  of  tbe  army  bad  been  in  dan- 
ger. In  Ibis  manner  they  passed  the  nig^ht  in 
tbe  villages :  the  Carduchians  made  fires  all 
round  them  upon  the  mauntains,  and  both  had 
their  eyes  upon  one  another. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  generals  and  Ihe 
capt^ns  of  the  Oreelts  assembled,  and  resolved 
to  reserve  only  those  Bumpler-boraei  upon  their 
march  tbat  were  necessary  and  most  able,  and 
to  leave  the  rest,  and  dismiss  all  the  slaves  they 
had  newly  taken:  for  tbe  great  number  of 
sumpter-horses  and  slaveK  retarded  their  march ; 
and  many  of  their  men,  by  having  charge  of 
these,  were  unfit  fur  action.  Besides,  there 
being  so  many  mouths,  tbey  were  under  a 
necessity  of  providing  and  carrying  double  the 
quantity  of  provisionn.  This  being  resolved, 
they  gave  orders  to  have  it  pul  in  execution. 

White,  iberelbri',  they  vn-n  upon  their  march 
after  dinner,  Ihe  generals  placed  themselves  in 
a  narrow  pats,  and,  whatever  tbey  found  re- 


lerv ed  by  the  soldier*,  eontruy  to  order,  they 
took  it  away ;  and  tbe  men  submitted,  unless 
any  of  them  happened  privately  to  have  retained 
some  boy  or  beaudfiil  woman  be  waa  fond  td. 
In  this  manner  tbey  marched  that  day,  aome- 
times  fighting,  aitd  sometimes  resting  them- 
selves. The  next  day  tlMre  wm  a  great  etonn : 
however,  tbey  were  oUiged  to  go  on  ι  for  their 
yroviaion*  laOed  them.  Cbcirisophus  led  the 
van,  Xenopbon  brought  up  the  rear.  Here, 
the  wayi  being  itarraw,  the  enemy  made  ■  brisk 
attack  upon  them,  and,  coming  up  dose,  dia- 
cbalged  their  arrowa,  and  made  ue  cf  their 
•lings ;  so  that  the  Greeks,  aometime•  punn- 
ing, and  aometimea  retreating,  wen  obliged  to 
march  slowly :  otul  Xenophoa  oftvn  otdend 
the  army  to  halt,  when  the  enemy  jai  sinl  hatd 
upon  them.  Upon  one  of  these  oideta,  Chai- 
riaopbus,  who  used  to  aland  still  on  tbe  like 
occasions,  did  not  stop^  but  mucbed  faitar  Aan 
usual,  and  ordered  tin  men  to  follow.  By  this 
it  appeared  there  vras  something  extnerdinaiy, 
but  tbey  were  not  at  leisure  to  «end  to  hka  to 
inquire  tbe  cause  of  this  haste  t  ao  tbat  tbe 
march  of  those  in  the  rear  had  the  resemhlaDce 
more  of  a  flight  than  a  retreat.  Here  fell  a 
brave  man,  Cleonymus,  a  LacedKmotiian,  who 
was  H-ounded  in  the  aide  by  an  arrow,  that 
made  its  way  both  through  bis  shield  aad  hta 
buflTcoat.  Here  also  fell  Baaias,  an  ΛmdiBI^ 
whose  head  was  pierced  quite  through  with  an 
arrow.  When  tbey  arrived  at  tbe  place,  where 
tbey  designed  to  encamp,  Xenopbon  imDie. 
diately  went  aa  he  Was  to  Cheirisophus,  and 
blamed  him  for  not  slopping,  but  obliging  the 
rear  to  fly  and  fight  at  the  same  time.  •<  Here 
we  have  lust  two  brave  and  worthy  men,*  aays 
be,  "  without  being  able  either  to  bring  them 
off,  or  to  bury  them."  To  this  Cbeirisi^hnt 
answered,  "  Cast  your  eyes  upon  tho»e  moon- 
tains,  and  obaerve  how  impassable  tbey  all  are. 
You  see  there  is  but  one  road,  and  that  a  steep 
one.  It  is,  you  may  observe,  poasessed  too  l^ 
a  great  multitude  of  men,  who  Bland  ready  to 
defend  it.  For  this  reason,  I  marched  hastily, 
without  staying  lor  you,  that,  if  poaaiUe,  I 
might  prevent  the  enemy,  and  make  myself 
master  of  the  pass ;  for  our  guides  aaaore  ns 
there  is  no  other  road."  Xenopbon  replied, 
"  I  have  two  prisoners ;  for,  when  tbe  enemy 
molested  us  in  our  march,  we  placed  some  men 
in  ambush,  which  gave  us  time  to  breathe,  and, 
having  killed  some  of  them,  we  were  also  de- 
sirous of  taking  some  alive,  with  thit  view,  that 
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m  nie^  lev•  gnte  who  were  acquainted 
vitb  tkt  mnCTf." 

The  priMPwa,  thawfowb  being  brougfal  be- 
Ibn  thwp»  iSbef  '  quertioogJ  then  leparately, 
thef  kaairof  aiij  other  load  than  that 
laf  Mbiothenu  ■  One  of  them  nid  he 
BO  other,  Aoqgh  he  ma  threatened  with 
kfaid•  of  toitiwa.     Aa  he  eaid  nothing 
fHiuat,  he  wae  pot  to  death  in  the  pro- 
of the  otheCi    The  annrivor  eeid,  thia 
ho  did  aot  knoir  the  other  road, 
ko  hod  a  dooghtw  manied  to  a  nan 
who  fifod  theioi  hot  that  he  himaelf  would 
•o  ooaduct  OB  through  a  road  that 
itew  lor  the  ennpter-honeei 
wheUMT  there  wae  anj  diflkult 

if  aoC  aaenod  in  tine^  would  render 


Upon  thia  it 
to  aaecnhle  die  ^'•ptf*'"^  the 
of  the  heaTy-armed  men ; 
fafimMdthen  how  matten  stood» 
whether  any  of  them  would  ahow 
ff  and  fokntuily  undertake  this 
Two  of  the  heaTy-arned  men  oAred 
I  Aiiatoeymue  of  Methydiia,  and 
of  Stymphalm^  both  Aicadiane.  But 
fhWiaMrhna  of  Parxfaaiiey  an  Arcadian,  and 
AfMiaa^  hod  a  eonteet  who  should  undertake  it 
The  fatter  eaid  that  he  would  gu,  and  take 
with  him  volunteen  out  of  the  whole  army. 
"  For  I  an  well  assured,**  says  he,  **  if  I  have 
the  oommand,  many  of  the  youth  will  follow 
aw:*  After  that  they  aiked  if  any  of  the  light- 
■BMd  Bien»  or  of  their  officers,  would  also  be 
of  the  party.  Upon  which  Aristeas  of  Chios, 
pwmnted  himedf.  He  had,  upon  many  occa- 
oooa  of  this  nature^  done  great  senrice  to  the 
smy. 

IL  The*  day  was  now  far  advanced;  so  the 
gBBwala  ordered  theae  to  eat  something,  and 
nt  cat»  and  delivered  the  guide  to  them  bound. 
It  waa  agreed  that  if  they  made  themselves 
■astari  of  the  summit,  they  should  make  it 
gsod  that  night»  and  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  give 
them  BOtioe  of  it  by  sounding  a  trumpet ;  and 
Aat  ϋκΜβ  above  should  charge  that  body  of  the 
enemy  that  waa  posted  in  the  passage  that  lay 
befim  them,  while  those  below  marched  up  to 
•eaiatance  with  all  the  expedition  they 
afale^     When  things  were  thus  ordered, 


1  Ήλι^χ•!».    See  note  4,  page  «31. 
«  Kml  t»  Ad»  fe'An.     Thftt  in,  the  iniddl•  of  the  sfter. 
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they  aeC  forward»  being  about  two  thoumnd  in 
number•  And»  notwithatanding  it  rained  moot 
violently»  Xenciphon  marched  at  the  head  of 
the  rear-guard  towards  the  passage  before  them»  f 
in  order  to  dmw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  that 
w^,  and  ooDceal  aa  moeh  as  posaUde  tiM  march 
of  the  detMhment.  When  Xenophoo»  with 
the  rear-gmurd»  caaae  to  *  a  valley  which  they 
were  to  pass»  in  order  to  dimb  the  aieent,  tlw 
liurbariana  roUed  down  *  vaet  found  itoae% 
eadi  a  too  in  weight»  with  othera  bothkiger 
and  smaller.  Theoe  being  dashed  agunat  the 
rodm  in  thehr  fidl»  the  spUnters  *  were  hnriod 
every  way,  which  made  it  absolutely  impoesible 
to  approach  the  road•  Some  of  the  enptma» 
deapidring  to  gain  thia  pavsge,  endeavoured  to 
find  out  another»  and  employed  themselvea  in 
this  manner  till  it  vras  dark.  When  they  inu^ 
gined  they  could  retire  without  being  seen»  they 
went  away  to  get  their  supper;  for  the  rear• 
guard  had  not  dined  that  day•  However»  the 
enemy  continued  to  roll  down  stonea  all  night» 
aa  was  perceived  by  the  noise  they  made  in 
theirfiiU.  In  the  meantime»  those  who  marched 
round  with  the  guide»  surprised  the  enemyls 
guard  aa  they  were  aitting  round  a  fire;  and 
having  killed  some  of  them»  and  forced  othera 

5  XttfaiMu.     See  note  «^  page  SSe. 

4  ΌλΛτξίχβυί  ίίμΜξ^^υί"  ΌλίτςΦχΗ  b  here  a  cub. 
•tSBtive,  Uke  ίλΜ!τ(•χ•ί  in  Homer,  end  lued  In  the  mums 
MOM  with  Uwt  in  the  following  rcne, 

iXfir(«XH  Λ{  Juri  wir^m 

"Otrt  Murm  βΎ*φά9ης  tnrafAH  χνμΜ^^Φπ  £^γ» 
'Pa»(  krwirm  SftC^tt  JtHuiit  ΙχμΜτη  rtn^, 
"T^^ί  r*  «f^f^im»  wirtrm 
where  ίλΜίτζ^χπ  i»  ttioe  exfriained  by  thejOreek  leholl. 
aet,  yi^H  ιηζ*φίζτχ,  ^τξβγγύλυί.     'AfMU^mm  λί^βι  liter- 
ally «ignifles  stones  so  large,  that  each  of  them  was  a 
eart  load,  or  what  we  call  a  ton  weight 

6  Aji#fttil«r«rr#.  ihli  word  happily  exprcMea  the 
impetuous  dispersion  of  the  splinters,  when  the  stonea 
were  shattered  by  falling  agiUnst  the  rock•.  There  la  a 
passage  in  £aripld«•  where  this  word  without  the  pre. 
position  Is  very  beautifully,  or  rather  dreadfully,  made 
uae  of,  to  express  the  scattering  of  the  limbs  of  Cap», 
neoa,  when  he  was  dashed  to  piece•  by  a  thunderbolt 
just  as  he  was  scaling  the  battlements  of  Thebes. 

X3-M  «rrt  iurm  watrmr  Μ  )•  Μλ*μΛΜβΐΦ 

Ke/Mu  /vif  Jr  "OAh^mw*  «IfM  y  ut  x^im 
Ku^tt  II  mmi  ηωλ*  it  mimXmfii'  *Ι|μμ» 
*£λ«νητ'•  1^  ynw  h'  ίμ^ν^Η  nmi  *w(er. 
**  WbU•  e^  lb•  bMtlwMau  Ca|MMia•  tfnnitt 
Jov«  tinwk  blm  «lih  bit  Uiuadtr,  iiimI  Um  tarut 
Wiffnirii*  wilb  tb•  cnck  t  mMn  «hil•  nunkind 
Stood  all  agbut;  from  ofT  tb•  Udder*•  bdgbt 
Hi*  limb•  «OT•  Cur  «HUidv  bnlVi.  hta  balff 
ri^w  tewafd•  CHympu,  t•  lb•  groand  bl•  bleed. 
Hi*  bMdB  «ad  hec  «ΙϋΗ\1  Uk•  laloM*•  ^ 
Andloth««utbbl»l 
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down  the  predplee,  tbey  >tiid  then,  thinkli^ 
the])  htd  nude  thmucire*  routed  of  the  lum- 
nit.  But  in  thii  thej  were  miitikiii,  for  there 
mt  *tiU  in  emiiience  above  them,  ■'.ear  whicb 
laj  the  Damw  tra;,  when  the  guard  nt. 
There  wai  indeed  a  paie^e  from  the  poet  tbej 
had  taken,  to  that  the  enemir  were  poeeened  οΓ, 
in  the  open  read.  Hare  ttef  remained  that  night. 
At  (oon  aa  it  wa•  d^,  the;  put  themaelve* 
in  order,  and  marched  in  «iUnce  agaiiut  the 
cnemj ;  and,  there  hang  a  miit,  came  doM  to 
them  before  they  were  perceived.  When  thej 
■aw  one  another,  the  trumpel  aounded,  and  the 
Greeks,  ehouting,  made  tbeir  attack.  Uuw- 
ever,  the  Barbariana  did  not  itand  to  receive 
them,  but  quitted  the  toad,  very  lew  of  them 
being  killed  in  the  flight :  for  the;  were  pre- 
pared for  eipedition.  Cheirisophiu  and  his 
men  hearing  the  trumpet,  immediately  marched 
up  the  passage  which  lay  before  them.  The 
rest  of  the  generals  took  bye-paths,  each  of 
them  where  he  happened  to  be,  and,  climbing 
aa  well  as  they  could,  '  drew  up  one  another 
with  their  pikes ;  and  these  were  the  6r<t 
who  joined  the  delacfament  that  bad  gained 
the  post.  Xenophon,  with  one  half  of  thi: 
rear  gusid,  marched  up  the  same  way  those 
who  had  the  guide  went,  this  road  being  the 
moil  convenitnt  for  ihe  sumpter-horses;  the 
Other  half  he  ordered  to  come  up  behind  the 
beggsge.  In  their  march  tliey  eame  to  a  hill 
tlut  commanded  the  road,  and  was  possessed 
by  (he  enemy,  whom  ihey  were  either  to  dis- 
lodge, or  to  be  severed  from  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks.  The  men,  indeed,  might  have  gone 
the  KBine  way  the  rest  took,  but  the  sumpter- 
horses  could  go  no  other.  Encouraging,  there- 
fore, one  another,  they  made  their  attack  upon 
the   hill  '  in  columns,  not  iuirounding  it,  but 


to  CJM>pAtrs>  BrpaJ{:1u 


MM  r»  Jifii  TitT  ΜτΛΜη  ™  Ju'3vM  a^tfiM/eitm  λνμ^τύη. 
t  'OfSuH  »( tix•».  WJiU  λίχ«  li»m.  at  ίίί•Η 
J(»i.i  t..  w*  n»r  lun  ham  Arrksn  lo  hi•  Turlio: 
J(3;•  (f<i«,f)  uyht.  ■»>  ii!  .((«.  Cor  »'(«) 
«ijiiiilT»•  H••,  li  ml  ή  βίΛι  πι  itfiuBt  «UirlarfH 
«•{'Ι•!•,'  tint  η  wmfifmH  μ)>  '•ffK  Itftkiiwrn,  in 
mtinifrf.w  Iff  ίητΐι7ι.  «ν  Ai^w  u^m  ii,  In 

propfrij  u  »mi,,  aitd  li^«  ί(3κ  m  nnipuin  drawn 


leaving  the  enemy  room  to  nin  away.  If  they 
were  so  disposed.  Accordingly,  the  Bart»- 
riana,  seeing  mit  men  marching  up  the  hSI, 
every  one  when  be  eould,  without  diselmrging 
either  their  arrows  or  their  darts  upon  thoaa 
who  ^>pn)acbed  the  road,  fled,  and  quitted 
the  place.  The  Oreds,  havii^  tnarebed  bj 
this  bill,  saw  another  befbn  them  alao  pca- 
■essed  by  the  enemy.  This  they  raeolvcd  Μ 
attack  likewise ;  but  Xonphon,  eoD«derin| 
that  if  he  left  the  hill  they  had  already  takia 
without  a  guard,  the  enemy  might  reposaeM  f^ 
and  from  thence  annoy  the  Munptet-lMnea  la 
they  passed  by  them ;  (for  die  way  being  imt. 
row,  then  was  a  long  file  of  theia.)  Ut 
therefore  left  ηροα  Ihia  1 "' 
the  son  of  Cephistpbon,  ι 
Arebagotas,  a  baniahed  Aigivc,  b 
while  he  with  the  rest  marched  to  the  a 
hill,  and  toe 

There  yet  η 
est  This  was  the  eminence  that  commanded 
the  post  where  the  guard  was  surprised  at  tba 
fire,   the  night  before,    by   the  detachmetit. 

Wlien  the  Greeks  approached  the  hill,  th« 
Barbariana  quitted  it  without  striking  a  atroke: 
so  that  every  body  was  surprised  si 
they  left  the  place,  fearing  to  be  si 
and  besieged  in  it.  But  the  truth  wa^  that 
seeing  from  the  eminence  what  pasaed  behind, 
they  all  made  haste  away  with  a  design  to  faD 
upon  the  rear. 

Xenophon,  with  the  youngest  of  bia  men, 
ascended  to  the  top  of  this  hill,  and  ordered 
the  rest  to  march  slowly  after,  that  the  two 
captains,  who  were  left  behind,  might  join 
them :  and  that  when  they  were  all  together, 
they  should  choose  some  even  place  in  the  nad, 
and  there  stand  to  their  arms.  He  had  tw 
sooner  given  his  orders  than  Archagoiaa,  the 
Argii-e,  came  flying  from  the  enemy,  and 
brought  an  account,  that  they  were  driven 
from  tlie  first  bill,  and  that  Cephisodorus  aod 
Amphiciales,  and  all  the  rest  «bo  had  not 
leaped  from  the  rock  and  joined  the  rear,  were 
slain.  The  Barbarians,  after  thii  advantage, 
>  the  hill  opposite  to  that  where  Xeno. 
pbon  stood ;  and  Xenophon  treated  with  them, 
by  an  interpreter,  conceniiug  α  truce,  and  de- 
manded the  dead.  They  consented  to  deliver 
them,  provided  he   agreed  not  to  hum  theit 

illagcs.  Xciiophoti  came  into  this.  While 
the  other  part  of  the  army  approached,  and 
these  wete  employed  in  treating,  all  the  men 
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fiooi  Che  poit  Aoj  wm  in  towinli  tb• 
plMHi  Upon  thb  tlM  entmy  made  t 
aDdvbntiie  Oraektbegm  to  descend 
Ae  top  of  the  Ull  to  join  tlKMe  wlio  were 
«pinoricrof  bittie^  Aej  edvanced  in 
and  with  tnnnilt)  end,  efter 
feined  «he  lop  of  «he  hfl),  which 
hid  fntted,  Aej  loUcd  down 
and  brakache  leg  of  one  of  our  men. 
Bee  ZoMphonli  annoor4wBier  deeertcd  him, 
awij  Ue  ΛΜάι  but  JBorylocbue  of 
aa  Aieadhnii  and  one  of  the  hesfy- 
lan  to  bii  leUef,  and  eoveied  both 
with  hie  ihield,  while 
Aa  i«t  joiaod  thoee  iHw  etood  readj  dnwn  up. 
Aad  nam  the  Giaeke  weie  altofether,  and 
than^  in  many  fine  booees»  where 
ptofWons  hi  abandanee  t  for  there 
a  plenty  of  wine,  that  they  kept  it 
Here  Xenof^ion  and 
jnafa&ed  ΐφοη  the  Barbarians  to 
dilifar  ay  «hair  dead  In  eadiange  for  the  guide. 
Thaaew  aa  fiw  as  «hey  ware  aUe»  they  buried 
«idi  att  «ha  hoaoors  that  are  due  to  the 
■eaMty  of  biave  men.  The  next  day  they 
aMKbed  without  a  guide»  nod  the  enemy,  both 
by  fghdng  with  them»  and  seising  all  the 
endeavoured  to  hinder  them  from  ad- 
WheneYer,  therefore,  they  opposed 
«he  fmignard,  Xenophon,  ascending  the.moun- 
tataa  Irom  behind,  endesTOured  to  gain  some 
pest  that  eommanded  the  enemy,  and  by  this 
■csna  opeaed  a  passage  for  those  who  were  in 
tlM  van:  and,  when  they  attacked  the  rear, 
Cheiriaophns  ascended  the  hills,  and  endeav- 
oariqg  also  to  get  abore  the  enemy,  removed  the 
ebstmetion  they  gave  to  the  march  of  the  rear. 
Thaa  they  were  very  attentive  to  relieve  one 
snoCher.  Sometimes  also  the  Barbarians,  after 
tlie  QnAM  had  ascended  the  eminences,  gave 
Aem  great  disturbance  in  their  descent,  for 
they  were  very  nimble ;  and,  though  they  came 
acar  to  oar  men,  yet  still  they  got  off,  having 
ao  other  arms  but  bows  and  slings.  They 
wee  very  skilfol  archers;  their  bows  were 
aesr  three  cubits  in  length,  and  their  arrows 
above  two.  When  they  discharged  their  ar- 
fowa,  '  they  drew  the  string  by  pressing  upon 


S  ESuMv  Μ  9kt  v»fktf  Mrt  v«{iv«lf,  «fir  ti  marm  reS 
ψβξβ9  ψψ  ^hfMTif ^  9M  wftfimiwrnrU'  ThU  pMmfO  lia•,  I 
fodl,  rwTj  modi  ptttzled  tbe  tnuislAtort.  Both  Leon- 
davio•  tod  HaU4iineoD  ha.r•  attempted  to  mend  it :  bat 
wtlhoat  eaitit\ng  into  the  merit•  of  thoee  •mendmenta, 
I  afeatt  iKQdwt  •  ρΜΝ«•  out  oi  Arrlan,  whleh  will.  I  be- 


the  lower  part  of  «he  bow  with  their  left  loot 
*  Theae  arrowa  pierced  thioagh  the  shields  and 
corslets  of  our  men,  who^  taking  them  up^ 
made  use  of  them  instead  of  darts,  by  fixing 
thongs  to  them.  In  these  plaoea  the  Cretana 
were  of  great  setviee.  They  were  commanded 
by  Stnrtodea,  a  Cretan. 

IIL  Thia  day  they  staid  in  the  villagee 
situate  above  the  pUin  that  extends  to  the 
river  Centrites,  which  is  two  hundred  feet 
broad,  and  the  boundary  between  Armenia  and 
the  country  of  «he  Gardodiians.  Here  the 
Qreeks  rested  themselves.  This  river  is  about 
six  or  seven  stadia  from  the  Cardochian  moun- 
tains. Here,  therefore,  they  staid  with  great 
satis£wtion,  having  plenty  of  provisions,  and 


ϋβτβ,  not  00I7  eaplsia  tlUf,  but  ako  show  tiuit  no  «mead- 
BMBt  St  all  b  Beeanarv.  Tlia  psawf  >  I  mean,  ti^  whara 
ha  b  •peaUoff  ai  the  lodisn  arehara,  who^  like  thaaa 
Cardmrhiana  In  Xanophea»  ambtad  thamaelrea  with  their 
left  iw>t  In  drawlnr  their  atraoffbowfl.  It  h  thl/t^  tt  fiL• 
β%ζβί  mArmn  (ηΖην  Ί^ΙμΙπ)  rijctv  «t  Ιχ«τ»  U^timm  ψφ 
fiflirri  vi  W|m*  mi)  vm•  muvm  ir)  nv  yn»  3w«v,  mmi 
Tf»  «»3J  τδ  dfirnfar  Junflamt'  mtmt  ΜνφΜ*»»,  r)» 
MKfh  Μ  (uUym  imiwm  iuraymykru•  Where  Xenophoa 
say•  9fefimifwtHt  whkh  aU  traiMbitorB  have  been  da. 
•Iroa•  to  alter,  Arrlan  βηγ•  inrri^mttHt  which,  I  think, 
•oflbientlf  explain•  it  The  only  thing  that  remain•  b 
to  take  away  the  ooouna  after  v^vi  that  «f^  *i  uA/tm 
Tw  «4μ»  may  belmif  to  τ^  ^rr^«  9M  9ξ•ββώ•τψΗψ 
and  not  to  ιμμρ  rkt  Mf^,  a•  both  LeondaTin•  and 
HutchiMoo  hare  tnuuJated  it ;  the  first  havlnf  •aid, 
nervott  emiesuri  Mtgiittu,  ternu  rmom  partem  areut 
tendebamt ;  and  Hatchtnaon  nereo»,  cum  tagittoM  muu 
turi  wentt  ad  iwtam  areue  partem  addueebant :  neitiier 
of  whida  has  any  meaning,  for  I  appeal  to  sU  my  brother 
archers,  (haTing  the  honour  to  be  of  that  nomber,)  or 
indeed  to  any  other  perM>n,  whether  tbey  nnderstand 
what  b  meant  by  drawing  the  string  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  bow.  After  all  this,  I  desire  I  may  not  be  thought 
to  claim  any  advantage  orer  thoae  two  learned  gentle, 
men  by  tlib  discorery,  since  I  am  entirely  persuaded, 
that  had  they  chanced  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  Arrian, 
while  the  dlfflcnltiea  of  thb  passage  were  freah  in  their 
memorie•,  which  happened  to  be  my  case,  they  would 
hare  made  the  same  or  a  better  ace  of  it  D'Ablan. 
court  has  left  out  that  part  of  the  passage  that  occasions 
the  difficulty. 

4  Τ»  Μ  ψφύμωτΜ  Ιχ^κ  hk  xm  lewiim  $imi  hk  ψ*ή 
^«i^mm.  We  find  tlie  posterity  of  these  Carduddaaa 
using  tlie  same  weapons  with  tlie  same  success  against 
the  Romans  in  the  expedition  of  Marcus  Crassus,  the 
death  of  wiioae  aon,  who  was  piei  ced  by  theae  irrealsti. 
ble  arrows  b  so  pathetically  dcaeribed  by  Plutarch. 
Mark  Antony,  and  his  men, -In  their  unUDrtonata  ro. 
treat,  felt  the  riolent  effinst  of  th?m,  whidi  drew  from 
him  thb  exelamation,  *Ώ  μύξΐπ !  Happy  the  ten  thou, 
sand  Greeks,  who,  being  pursued  by  the  same  enemies, 
retreated  with  so  much  better  soccsmI  but,  alas!  hb 
thoughts  and  heart  were  in  Egypt,  whithtf  he  waa 
liastening,  for  which  reason  all  the  dbadTantagea  hb 
army  suflEnvd  flrom  tha  Fartt^ana  were  gtbfoua  In  Iria^ 
rather  as  they  were  delay•  thaa  ( 
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often  nltlng  to  mind  the  diSlcultie•  tbey  b«] 
undergone ;  for,  during  the  leven  dayi  they 
had  nitfcbed  through  the  country  of  the  Car- 
duehiu»,  they  were  continuall)>  fighting,  and 
miflered  more  thin  fnnn  all  the  attempte  of  the 
king  and  Tlsuphernes.  Looldiig  upon  them- 
■cItw.  tberefore,  ib  freed  from  lhe*e  hardihip*, 
[hey  reited  with  pleMure.  But,  ai  loon 
iTM  daj,  they  law  ■  body  of  honte  on  the  other 
Hide  of  the  river,  completely  anned,  and  reedy 
to  oppoie  their  puuge  (  and,  above  the  horse, 
anolhei  of  foot  dimwn  up  upon  an  eminence,  ti 
hinder  them  from  penetrating  into  Annenii 
These  were  Airoenians,  Mygdoniana,  ani 
Chaldsana,  all  mercenaiy  troops,  belonging  t 
Orontai  and  Artuchut.  The  ChaldEBiu  wer 
said  to  be  a  free  people,  and  waiiike  i  thei 
anns  were  long  shields  and  spears.  The  cmi 
nence  upon  which  they  were  drawn  up,  wa 
■bout  three  or  four  hundred  feet  from  the 
river.  The  only  road  the  Greeks  could  dis- 
cover, led  upwards,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
made  by  art.  Over  against  this  road  the 
Greeks  endeavoured  to  pass  the  river: 
upon  trial,  ihey  found  the  water  cume  up  above 
their  breasts  j  that  the  river  was  rendered  un- 
even by  Urge  slippery  stones  i  and  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  them  to  hold  their  arms  in  the 
water;  which,  if  they  attempted,  they  were 
borne  away  by  the  Etream,  and,  if  they  carried 
them  upon  their  faeade.  they  were  exposed  to 
the  arrows,  and  the  other  missive  weapons  of 
the  enemy.  They  retired,  therefore,  and 
camped  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

From  hence  they  discovered  a  great  number 
of  armed  Csrduchians,  who  were  got  together 
upon  the  mountain,  in  the  very  place  where 
ihcy  had  encamped  the  nigbt  before.  Here 
the  Greeks  H'cre  very  much  disheartened,  see- 
ing on  one  side  of  them  a  river  hardly  passable, 
and  the  banks  of  it  covered  with  troops  to  ob- 
struct their  passage,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
Carduchians  ready  to  fall  upon  their  rear,  if 
they  attempted  it.  This  day,  therefore,  and 
the  folloning  night,  they  remained  in  the  same 
place  under  great  perpleiily.  Here  Xcnopbon 
had  a  dream  i  he  thought  he  was  in  chains,  and 
that  his  chains  breaking  asunder  of  their  own 
accord,  he  found  himself  at  liberty,  and  went 
whithersoever  he  pleased.  As  soon  as  the  first 
dawn  of  day  appeared,  he  went  to  Cheiriso- 
phus,  and  told  him  he  was  in  hopes  every  thing 
would  l>e  well,  and  acquainted  him  Mith  his 
dream.    Cheirisophus  was  pleased  to  bear  it; 


and,  while  the  morn  advanced,  all  the  geneiaU 
who  Here  present  offered  sacriGce,  and  the  very 
fintvictimawerefavourable•  As  soon  thcrefora 
as  the  sacrifice  waa  over,  the  generals  and  cap- 
tains departing  ordered  the  aoldien  to  '  get  tUr 
breakfait.  While  Xenophou  <raa  at  breakfaat, 
(wo  young  men  mme  to  him,  for  it  wae  well 
known  that  all  persons  might  have  free  acceat 
to  him  at  bis  meals  ;  and,  that,  were  he  even 
aaleep,  they  might  wake  him,  if  they  had  any 
thing  to  communicate  concerning  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war.  Tbeae  youth  informed  him, 
that  while  they  wei«  getting  biuah-w«od  for 
the  fire,  they  saw  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
river,  among  the  rocks  that  reached  down  to 
it,  an  old  man,  and  a  woman  with  aone  maid- 
servants, hiding  something,  that  locdced  like  hap 
full  of  clothes,  in  the  hcdlow  of  a  nx^  Ί^Λ, 
seeing  this,  they  thought  they  might  aecnrely 
pais  the  river,  because  the  phioe  wm  inaeceasi 
ble  to  the  enemy's  horse.  So  they  undreaaed 
themselves,  and  taking  their  naked  daggen  in 
their  hands,  proposed  to  swim  Over  ;  but  the 
river  being  fordable,  they  found  themselve•  on 
the  other  side  before  the  river  came  up  to  their 
middle,  and  having  taken  the  clothes,  repas- 
sed it. 

Xenophon  hearing  this  made  a  libation 
himself,  and  ordered  wine  to  be  given  to  the 
youths  to  do  the  same,  and  that  they  should 
address  their  prayers  to  the  godi,  who  had  sent 
the  dream,  and  discovered  the  passage  to  com- 
plete their  happiness.  After  the  libatioti,  he 
immediately  carried  the  two  youths  to  Chori. 
Bophus,  to  whom  they  gave  the  same  aceonnt. 
Cheirisophus,  hearing  this,  made  libatjona  alia. 
After  that,  they  gave  orders  to  the  soldier*  to 
get  their  baggage  ready.  Thcai,  asaembling 
the  generals,  they  consulted  with  them  in  what 
manner  they  should  pass  the  river  with  inost 
advantage,  and  both  overcome  thoae  who  ap- 
posed them  in  front,  and  secure  tbemaelve* 
against  the  others,  who  threatened  their  rear. 
And  it  was  resolved  that  Cheirisophua  should 
lead  the  van,  and  pass  over  with  one  half  of 
the  army,  while  the  other  Staid  with  Xeno- 
phon :  and  that  the  aumpter-horaea,  with  all 
those  that  attended  the  army,  should  pa«*  in 


1  'A{in>«ikr»iu.     I  liiTe  trwalsled  tU•  la  Uw  bum 
enw  Hsira'  η^ι  at  UIthh  sad  EtuBmi, 
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Aeaiddlcu  After  thb  diipoiirion  wt  made, 
ftijbeg^  dieir  nmrdi•  The  two  yonthi  led 
te  «iji  keeping  Um  riVer  oo  their  left  They 
U  about  Ibor  atadU  to  go  before  they  euae 
•meferd. 

JU  fBbtj  mercbed  on  one  lide  of  the  river, 
■fcnl  bodies  of  hofie  advenced  on  the  other 
lyporitB  to  them.  When  they  came  to  the 
fai  end  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  men 
iM  to  their  ηπηι»  and  fint  Cheirisophus, 
nh  a  garland  upon  hli  head,  pulled  off  hii 
dgdMiand,  taldiig  hie  am»,  commanded  all 
Ae  nrt  to  do  the  eune  :  he  then  ordered  the 
to  draw  np  their  companies  in  'co• 
and  mardi  sfme  on  his  left  hand,  and 
■■e  on  hia  right.  In  the  meantime  the 
|BMa  ollered  aacriflrei  and  poured  the  blood 
tf  the  victinia  into  the  river ;  and  the  enemy, 
bm  thrir  howa  and  slings,  discharged  a  volley 
tf  nniwa  and  Bftonesy  but  none  of  them  reached 
•V  maim  After  the  victims  appeared  fiivour- 
Λ,  an  the  aoldUsra  sung  the  psean  and  '  shout- 
ed all  the  women  answered  them  ;  for  the  men 
ksd  nany  mistresses  in  the  anny. 

hnoiediatdy  Cheirisophus,  with  his  men, 
vent  into  the  river;  and  Xenaphon,  taking 
those  of  the  Eear-guard,  who  were  most  pre- 
ftnd  for  eaqpedition,  nwrched  back  in  all 
Imte  to  the  passage  opposite  to  the  road  that 
led  to  die  Armenian  mountains,  making  a  feint 
as  if  Ua  dedgn  was  to  pass  the  river  in  that 
ffac^  and  intercept  the  horse  that  were  march- 
^g  along  the  bank  of  it.  The  enemy,  seeing 
Chciiisopluie  with  his  men  passing  the  river 
widi  great  ease,  and  Xenophon  with  his  forces 
Barchin^  back  in  all  haste,  were  afraid  of  be- 
ing intercepted,  and  fled  with  precipitation  to 
Ihe  road  that  led  from  the  river  up  into  the 
eooortry.  Having  gained  that  road,  they  con- 
tinacd  their  march  up  the  mountains.  As 
Lycius,  who  hod  the  command  of  the 
and  Machines,  who  commanded  the 
belonging  to  Cheirisophus,  saw  the 
enemy  flying  with  so  much  haste,  they  pur- 
sued tbem,  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  crying  out 


f  Λ•χ•»«  ^^iMv*     See  note  I,  pagi»  239. 

3  Oi  ^TfrnnOrm  imfiaXmittt  n*mKikui*9  hi  ml  γΜ»7κΗ• 
Tb*  first  h  known  to  be  s  military  shoot,  the  other  is 
IrtOperly  •  6upplkmtory  wrclBUuKion  of  women  :  no  Hfi- 
mer  says  of  the  Trctjan  women  addredsing*  their  prayer* 
laMinerTa, 

A*  y  •λ«λν>ιϊ  ««r«4  *AU-r.ffi  xCfmt  ktirxtt,  \ 

rpAn  which  the  Greek  SchoUaet  obeenres.  fnh  l\  «vrn  | 


to  them  that  they  would  not  be  left  behind,  but 
would  march  up  the  moimtain  in  a  body. 
When  Cheirisophus  had  passed  the  river  with 
his  forces,  he  did  not  pursue  the  horse,  but 
marched  along  the  bank  against  the  other  body 
of  the  enemy  that  was  posted  upon  the  upper 
groimd.  These,  finding  themselves  abandoned 
by  their  horse,  and  seeing  our  heavy-armed 
men  coming  up  to  attack  them,  quitted  the 
eminence  that  commanded  the  river. 

Xenophon  therefore  perceiving  every  thing 
went  well  on  the  other  side,  returned  in  all 
haste  to  the  army  that  was  passing  over ;  for, 
by  this  time  the  Carduchlans  were  seen  descend- 
ing into  the  plain,  as  if  they  designed  to  fall 
upon  the  rear.  Cheirisophus  hsd  now  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  eminence,  and  Lycius, 
while  he  was  pursuing  the  enemy,  with  a  few 
of  his  men,  took  part  of  their  baggage  that  was 
left  behind,  and  in  it  rich  apparel,  and  drinking 
cups.  The  baggage  of  the  Greeks,  with  those 
who  had  chaige  of  it,  was  yet  passing ;  when 
Xenophon,  facing  about,  *  drew  up  his  men 
against  the  Carduchians.  He  ordered  all  the 
captains  to  divide  their  several  *  companies  into 
'  two  distinct  bodies  of  twenty-five  men  each, 
and  to  extend  their  ^  front  to  the  '  left,  and  that 
the  captains  with  the  leaders  of  these  distinct 
bodies  should  march  against  the  C-arduchians, 
while  the  *  hindmost  men  of  every  file  posted 
themselves  upon  the  bank  of  the  river. 

fiow  tie  Carduchians,  when  they  saw  the 
rear  reduced  to  a  few  by  the  departure  of  those 
who  hod  the  charge  of  the  hagguge,  advanced 
the  faster,  singing  as  they  came  on.  Upon  this, 
Cheirisophus,  seeing  all  on  his  side  was  secure, 
sent  the  targetecrs,  the  slingcrs,  and  archers  to 
Xenophon,  with  directions  to  do  whatever  he 
commanded :  but  he,  as  soon  as  he  saw  them 

4  'Atrm  rk  JwrX•  Mr*.    See  note  2,  page  Ϊ98. 

Γ)  Λ^χ•ν.    See  note  I,  page  174. 

β  Κ•τ  ifM/cMr/ev.    See  note  I,  page  828. 

7  'EiTi  φάλαγγας.  T|,ifl  {g  the  reverse  of  ί«  Μίζως, 
nhich  wan  explained  In  note  1,  page  23a  As  therefore 
it;  κίζβΗ  ia  a  disposition,  in  which  the  depth  rery  much 
exceeds  the  front,  so  ir)  ^aXayyt  is  another,  la  which 
the  front  very  much  exceeds  the  depth. 

8  Ilitf'  kvrilrit.  All  the  ancient  roasters  of  taetire 
inform  us  that  it*  i*(v  «xTr•»,  Iw  Jtnriim  »a7m»,  were 
words  of  command  among  Greeks  for  the  foot ;  the  first 
signifying  to  the  pike,  that  iu  to  the  right,  and  the  s». 
cond  to  the  shield,  that  is  to  the  left :  and  that  the  words 
of  command  for  the  horse  were  the  same  as  to  the  first, 
but  that  instead  of  the  second  they  said  if'  4v/«»  «Ajn*, 
to  tlie  bridle. 

»  Oifmytut.  These  in  Arrian  are  what  we  call  the 
bringi'rs-up,  that  ia,  the  hindmost  men  of  every  file. 
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coming  down  the  hill,  sent  a  messenger  to  them 
with  orders  to  halt,  as  soon  as  they  came  to 
the  river ;  and  that,  when  thejr  saw  him  begin 
to  pass  it  with  his  men,  they  should  come  for- 
ward  in  the  water  on  each  side  opposite  to 
him,  '  the  darters  with  their  fingers  in  the 
'slings  of  their  darts,  and  the  archers  with 
their  arrows  on  the  strings  as  if  they  designed 
to  pass  over,  but  not  advance  far  into  the  river. 
At  the  same  time  he  ordered  his  own  men, 
when  they  came  near  enough  to  the  enemy  to 
reach  them  with  their  slings,  and  the  heavy- 
armed  men  'struck  their  shields  with  their 
pikes,  to  *  sing  the  paean,  and  rush  at  obce  upon 
the  enemy :  and,  when  they  were  put  to  flight, 
and  the  trumpet  from  the  river  'sounded  a 
charge,  to  face  about  to  the  right,  *  and  that  the 
hindmost  men  of  every  file  should  lead  the 
way,  and  all  make  what  haste  they  could  to  the 
river,  which  they  were  to  pass  in  their  ranks, 
that  they  might  not  hinder  one  another ;  telling 
them  that  he  should  look  upon  him  as  the 
bravest  man,  who  first  reached  tiie  opposite  side. 
The  Carduchians,  seeing  those  who  remain- 
ed, but  few  in  number,  (for  many  even  of  those 


1  *ΑΜ•τηττάζ.  The  l«i»r/«i>,  or  dart,  wm  properly 
part  of  the  arm•  both  of  the  tarf  eteen  and  llgfatnumed 
men,  as  the  reader  will  see,  if  he  pleases  to  caet  hie  eye 
upon  note  β,  page  Ιβ7,  where  he  will  also  find  that  theee 
were  different  corps,  and  dillerently  armed;  so  that 
D'Ablancoart  should  not  have  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  gmu  de  trait,  the  targpeteers,  sling^rs, 
and  archers,  whom^  Cheiriaophus  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Xenophon. 

8  AiiO'«i'Xir)burMv,  etc  Ai«yxvX7(re«u  ri  ItUfcu  «-«vc 
immrv^MfC  *γ  ίγγύλγ  rtS  kHturii».  Hesychius.  *iiyy(tkfi 
is  what  tiie  Romans  called  βαηβιΦαη,  the  thong  or  sling, 
with  which  they  lanced  their  darts. 

3  'A#v<r  4'«f $•  I  have  said  "  when  the  heavy-armed 
men  struck  their  shields  with  their  pikes,"  because  the 
«#*-)(,  or  shield,  properly  belonged  to  the  heary-armed 
men,  as  may  be  seen  in  note  β,  page  107.  The  light, 
armed  men  being  &»(»  irr/^,  as  Arrian  says  there,  with, 
out  a  shield,  and  the  targeteera  having  riXni»,  their 
pikes  upon  an  attack,  continued  among  the  Greeks  in 
Alexander's  time,  as  may  be  seen  in  Arrian. 

4  TLmmtUmvtt•    See  note  8,  page  189. 

5  Ό  rrnXsnyuriit  ^ψ*^  τί  «-«A^xir.  This  seems  to 
have  deserved  the  attention  of  the  commentators ;  τ• 
νβλι/ΜΧΜτ  oyMuvw»,  every  body  knows,  signifies  to  sound 
a  charge,  as  v»  kfUxXnrimir  ιτημΜίψίιτ,  to  sound  a  retreat : 
why  therefore  should  Xenophon  order  a  charge  to  be 
sounded,  when  his  men  were  to  retreat  ?  I  imagine  his 
intention  was  to  make  the  enemy  fly  the  faster,  that 
80  they  might  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  them,  when 
they  were  engaged  in  passing  the  river ;  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  it,  for  Xenophon  will  tell  us 
preeently,  that  when  the  trumpet  somided,  the  enemy 
fled  much  faster  than  before. 

6  'Er;  ^ifw.    See  note  8,  page  841. 


who  had  orders  to  stay,  were  gone,  some 
take  care  of  the  sumpter-horses,  some  of 
baggage,  and  others  of '  other  things)  came' 
boldly  towards  them,  and  began  to  use 
slings   and  bows.      But,  when  the    C 
singing  the  paean,  ran  forward  to  attack 
they  did  not  stand  to  receive  them,  (for  t 
they  were  well  enough  armed  for  a  sudden 
set,  and  retreat  upon  the  mountains  they 
habited,  yet  they  were  not  all  so  to  fight 
to  hand.)      In    the    meantime    the    trui 
sounded,  upon  which  the  enemy  fled  m' 
filter  than  before;   and  the   Greeks, 
about,  passed  the  river  in  all  haste.     Some 
the  enemy  seeing  this,  ran  back  to  the  ri 
and  wounded  a  few  of  oifr  men  with  their 
rows ;  but  numy  of  them,  even  when  the  G; 
were  on  the  other  side,  were  observed  to 
tinue  their  flight     In  the  mean  time  those  w 
had  met  them  in  the  river,  carried  on  by  t 
courage,  advanced  unseasonably,  and 
it  after  Xenophon  and  his  men  were  on 
other  side ;  by  this  means  some  of  them 
were  wounded. 

^-  IV.  The  army  having  passed  the  river  a 
noon,  drew  up  in  their  ranks,  and,  in  this 
ner,  marched  at  once  over  the  plain  of  A 
menia,  intermixed  with  hills  of  an  easy 
making  no  less  than  five  parasangs :  for  t 
were  no  villages  near  the  river,  by  reason  of 
continual  wars  with  the  Carduchians.     How.» 
ever  at  last  they  came  to  a  large  village,  that 
had  a  palace  in  it  belonging  to  the  'satrap^l 
and  upon  most  of  the  houses  there  were  tuiw  * 
rets  :  here  they  found  provisions  in  abtmdance.   ■ 
From  this  place  they  made,  in  two  days*  march,   > 
ten  parasangs,  till  they  were  advanced  above 
the  head  of  the  Tigris.     From  thence  they 
made  fifteen  parasangs  in  three  days*  march, 
and  came  to  the  river  Teleboas.     The  '  river,  J 
though  not  large,  was  beautiful,  and  had  many 
fine  villages  on  its  banks:  this  country  was 
called  the   western  part  of  Armenia.     The   : 
governor  of  it  was  Teribazus,  who  had  behaved 


7  'Ε^ζβη.  I  hare  followed  the  Eton  manuscript  in 
translating  this  word.  Hutchinson  says  It  should  he 
inuifM,  because  Xenophon  has  very  lately  told  us,  that 
the  soldiers  had  a  great  many  mistresses  with  them ;  but 
in  that  case  it  should  have  been  iv«u<«r,  not  ίταίξ^η, 

8  Tfi  β-ΛΤξΑψγ.     See  note  5,  page  167. 

0  OwT•*  y  h  A**V•*  M*9  0y,  xmXit  ii.  Demetrius  Pha. 
lerens  gives  great  commendations  to  this  period.  He 
says,  that  by  the  oonciseneis  of  it,  and  its  termination  ia 
iif  the  author  almost  lays  before  our  eyes  the  tmallfiese 
of  the  river. 
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wtth  gmt  fidelity  to  the  kii^  and, 
h»  WMfraMnf,  no  oUMay*  lifted  the  kiiy 
lomilwcir.  TUi  penoo  ipde  op  towards 
Ghreeki  with  a  body  of  borae^  and,  lendiiiip 
r,  awpiaiTrtod  them  that  he  dcaifed 
«idi  thrir  awmBandeffa.  Upon  this 
ΛααφΛ  looper  to  hear  what  he 
to  mff  βΰά,  adfaaeiag  within  hearings  ask- 
wfeat  he  wantudi  He  answered  that 
«QUBf  to  enter  into  a  league  with  Aem 
IS  I  that  he  should  not  do  any 
to  the  QnAMf  orlhey  bum  the  houses, 
Imem  ISbatf  to  take  what  pronsions  they 
ited.  ΊΠμ  genenJs  agreed  to  this :  so  they 
league  upon  these  eonditions. 
Fnm  ibanoe  fShtj  advanced  through  a  plain, 
and  in  three  dsya*  mardi  made  fifteen  para- 
ssqp^  Tsdhena  fiiUowing  them  with  his  for- 
«SB  at  the  #•**"^  of  about  ten  stadia,  when 
thsj  CBOio  to  a  palace,  surrounded  with  many 
fHk^gtMf  aboonding  in  all  sorts  of  provisions. 
While  thsj  hy  encamped  in  this  place,  there 
fell  so  great  a  "  snow  in  the  nighty  that  it  was 


lyAMmeow^  wiMa  ia  tlw  third 
ItoFiniMHMMtetlwir  iMxntsi  tatdo 
to  sllftii  ta  hli  ittinnn  upon  tU•  oee^ 
h»  km  flreii  thraa  itlmiiM  ■>  well  μ  MdU 
dhi.  IdnaMjnoBontluuitlwt**Ulaitaiioftl*etrier 
Mnfa*B  aoateit  •  rhenl,**  is  an  iiiifortan«te  tnuMlaftlon 
^fmOSm  hn  th  Mwm  imiCmiJJM'  Ikii  rery  well  luiowii 
tteS  the  ■nrieati,  hariiif  no  itirrap•,  had  a  perM>n 
«1MB  dM  GroAa  called  imC^iatt,  end  Uie  Latins  «fro. 
tor,  to  lift  them  oo  horseback. 

11  *EeHfinu  xf^  ierKftnt•    Lert  the  yeradty  of  oor 

aallMr  iImwiM  be  siupeeted,  when  he  speaks  of  deep 

«Mw•  aad  ezeseslTe  Ihwts  in  Armenbi,  a  country  lying 

bstwMa  the  fortieth  and  forty.third  degrees  of  latlUide,  I 

de*•  It  «ay  be  eonaidered  tliatall  aothors,  both  ancient 

lad  ■iidim.  agree  that  the  hills  of  tiiiscoantiy  are  cor. 

«fed  with  mow  ten  months  in  the  year.    Toomefort» 

aa  «ye-witneasof  it,  thinks  tliat  the  earth,  np. 

hllla,  bdng  Impregnated  with  sai  ammoniac, 

tte  cold  oecMdoned  by  it^  nwy  hinder  the  snow  from 

arltliy :  to  support  tida,  he  Mys,  that  this  salt  being 

dhaotved  into  any  liqnor,  renders  It  excesei?e  cold. 

Tye  fots  AM  in  mind  of  an  experiment  mentioned  by 

Befrhaaveb  aa  having  been  made  by  himself :  he  Mys, 

that  fo«r  onneee  of  this  salt  being  infused  in  twelre  of 

water  generated  twenty-^ht  degrees  of  cold ;  though 

I  rather  bcUere  that  the  reason  why  the  tope  of  moun. 

<■!■»  la  the  wannest  climates  are  generally  oovered 

with  anow»  while  the  plains  below  are  often  parched 

with  heat,  is,  because  the  atmosphere  is  rastly  less  com- 

yreesed  upon  the  top  than  at  the  foot  of  those  moun. 

tihiB.    Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fact  is  certain. 

When  Lnenllas,  in  his  expedUtion  against  ICitbridates, 

mafflMid  through  ArmMia,  his  army  sufEered  as  much 

by  the  froat  and  snow,  as  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon. 

And  wlwn  Alexander  Serorus  returned  through  this 

coootry,  many  of  his  men  lost  their  hands  and  feet 


rescdved  the  next  morning  the  scddiers,  with 
their  generals,  should  remove  into  the  viUagee, 
and  quarter  there^  for  no  enemy  appeared;  and 
thegreat  quantity  of  snow  seemed  a  security  to 
them.    Here  they  found  all  sorts  of  good  pro- 
visiooe,  such  as  cattle,  com,  old  wines  exceed, 
ingifiragrant^  raisiDs,  and  legumens  of  all  kinds. 
In  the  meantime^  some  of  the  men,  who  had 
struggled  from  the  camp,  brought  word  that 
they  had  seen  an  army,  sod  that  in  the  night 
many  fires  appeared.    For  this  reason  the  gen- 
enils  thought  it  not  safe  for  the  troops  to  quar. 
ter  in  the  villages  at  a  distance  from  one  an. 
other:  so  resolved  to  bring  the  army  together. 
Upon  this  they  re-assembled,  and  it  was  de- 
termined   to  encamp   abroad.      While   they 
passed  the  night  in  this  camp,  there  fell  so 
great  a  quantity  of  snow,  that  it  covered  both 
the  arms  and  the  men  as  they  lay  upon  the 
ground ;  the  sumpter-horses  also  were  so  be- 
numbed with  the  snow,   that  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  were  made  to  rise.     It  was  a 
miserable  sight  to  see  the  men  lie  upon  the 
ground  still  covered  with  snow.     But^  when 
Xenophon  vras  so  hardy  as  to  rise  naked,  and 
rive  wood,  immediately  another  got  up,  and 
taking  the  wood  firom  him,  cleft  it  himself. 
Upon  this  they  all  rose  up,  and,  making  fires, 
anointed  themselves;    for  they  found  there 
many  sorts  of  ointments,  which  served  them 
instead  of  oil,  as  hog's•  grease,  oil  of  sesame, 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  of  turpentine»     There 
was  also  found  a  predotis  ointment  made  of  all 
these. 

After  this  they  determined  to  disperse  them- 
selves again  in  the  villages,  and  quarter  under 
cover.  Upon  which  the  soldiers  ran  with  great 
shouts  and  pleasure  to  the  houses  and  provi- 
sions ;  but  those  who  had  set  fire  to  the  houses, 
when  they  left  them  before,  were  justly  pun• 
ished  by  encamping  abroad,  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  From  hence  they 
sent  that  night  a  detachment  to  the  mountains, 
where  the  stragglers  said  they  bad  seen  the 
fires,  under  the  command  of  Democrates  of 
Temenus,  because  he  was  ever  thought  to  give 
a  true  account  of  things  of  this  nature,  report- 
ing matters  as  they  really  were.  At  his  return 
he  said  be  had  seen  no  fires,  but,  having  taken 


through  excsaalve  cold.  Toumefurt  also  complains, 
that^  at  Eraeron,  though  situated  In  a  plain,  his  fingers 
were  so  benumbed  with  cold,  he  eouM  not  write  till  an 
hour  after  snn.rise. 
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■  priuner,  be  hnmght  him  with  him.  Thii 
man  bad  ■  '  Penian  bow  and  quiver,  am)  *  an 
Amaionianbattle-Meiand.btingagttdofwhat 
country  he  naa,  he  uid  bo  wu  a  Penian,  and 
that  he  went  from  the  annj  of  Teribaiua  to 
geC  provinoiu.  Upon  thu  the;  asked  him  of 
what  numhen  that  armj  coniiited,  and  with 
what  intention  it  was  aiaembled•  He  arawer- 
rd,  that  Teiibaiiu,  beaidn  hii  own  «nny,  had 
mercenary  troop*  of  Chalabiani  and  Taochi- 
ani;  an^  that  hll  deaign  wai  to  attack  the 
Greclu  in  tbeir  pusige  over  the  mountaing,  a* 
the;  marched  through  the  defile,  which  waa 
their  only  road. 

The  generals,  hearing  thii,  cenlvcd  to  ae- 
Eemble  the  anny,  and,  leaving  a  guard  in  the 
camp  under  (he  command  of  Sophcnctue  of 
Stymphalui,  tbey  immediately  act  iorward,  tak- 
ing the  prisoner  with  them  for  their  guide.  ΑΓ. 
tor  [hey had  passed tbe  mountains,  the  targeteen, 
who  marched  before  the  rc«t,  aa  soon  as  they 
discovered  the  enemy's  camp,  ran  to  it  with 
shouta,  without  staying  fur  the  heavy-anned 
men.  The  Barbariiuis,  hearmg  the  tumult, 
did  not  stand  tbeir  ground,  but  Scd.  How- 
ever some  of  theui  were  killed,  and  about 
twenty  horses  taken,  ea  was  also  the  tent  of 
TeribaiuB,  in  which  ibcy  found  beds  with  sil- 
ver feet,  and  drinking  cups,  with  some  prison- 
ers, who  said  tbey  were  bis  bakers  and  cup- 
bearers. When  the  commanders  of  the  heavy- 
armed  were  informed  oi  all  that  passed,  tbey 
determined  to  return  in  all  baste  to  their  on-n 
ramp,  lest  any  attempt  should  be  made  upon 
those  tbey  had  left  there  ;  and  immediately  or- 
dering a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  they  returned, 
and  arrived  there  the  same  day. 

V,  The  neit  day  they  resolved  to  march 
nw8y«ith  all  tbe  haste  they  could,  before  the 
enemy  should  rally  their  forces,  and  possess 
themselves  of  the  pass.  Tbeir  baggage  therEfore 
being  presently  ready,  they  set  forward  through 
β  deep  snow  with  many  guides  ;  and  having 
the  same  day  passed  the  eminence  upon  which 
Teribaius  designed  to  attack  Ibem,  they  en- 
camped. From  thenee  they  made  three  march- 
es through  α  desert,  and  came  to  the  Kupb- 
rates,  which  they  passed,  tbe  water  coining  up 
to  their  naveL     Jt  was  said  the  sources  of  this 


river  were  not  far  off.  From  thence  tbey 
made,  in  three  days'  march,  fifteen  paraaangs, 
over  ■  plain  covered  with  deep  snow.  The 
last  day's  inarch  waa  very  grievous,  for  the 
north  wind,  Mowing  full  in  tbeir  faces,  quits 
parched  and  benumbed  the  men.  Upon  thi• 
one  of  the  piiesta  advised  to  sacriGce  to  the 
wind,  which  was  complied  with,  and  the  vebe- 
mence  of  it  visibly  abated.  The  snow  was  a 
fathom  in  depth,  insomuch  that  many  of  the 
sUves  and  sumpter-horses  died,  and  about 
thirty  soLliers.  They  made  fire*  all  night,  for 
they  found  plenty  of  wood  in  the  place  where 
they  encamped  j  and  those  who  came  late.  bBT- 
ing  no  wood,  the  othen  who  were  before  arrived, 
and  had  made  fires,  would  not  allow  them  to 
worm  themselves  till  they  had  given  them  a 
share  of  the  wheat,  or  of  the  other  provisions 
they  had  brou|^t  with  them.  By  thi*  ex- 
change tbey  relieved  one  another**  wants.  In 
the  places  where  Ibe  fires  were  made,  tbe 
snow  being  melted,  there  were  large  pita  which 
reached  down  (o  the  ground  ;  this  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  measuring  the  depth  of  the  snow. 
ί'ΓΟπι  thence  tbey  marched  all  the  next  ddy 
through  tbe  snow,  when  muiy  of  them  contract- 
ed the  '  bulimy.  Xenophon,  who  commanded 
the  rear,  seeing  them  lie  upon  the  ground, 
knew  nut  what  iheir  distemper  was;  but  being 
informed  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
it,  that  it  was  plainly  the  bulimy,  and  Uiat,  if 
they  ate  any  thing,  they  would  lite  again,  he 
went  to  the  baggage,  and,  whatever  refreshments 
he  found  there,  he  gave  some  to  thoae  who 
were  afflicted  with  this  distemper,  and  tent 
persons  able  to  go  about,  to  divide  the  reit 
among  others,  who  were  in  tbe  Bame  condi- 
tion ;  and  as  soon  as  they  bad  eaten  aomMhing, 
they  rose  up,  and  continued  tbeir  march.  Dur- 
ing which, yt^heirisopbus  came  to  a  village, 
just  aa  it  was  dark,  and,  at  a  fountain,  without 
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At  wtOe,  he    found  «one  women  and  giris, 

ibkekaged  to  it,  owryiag  wnter.    Theie in- 

rlio   they  wen?    The  interpreter  en. 

in  PeniBti,  that  they  were  going  to 

At  ntnp  foMD   the  king:     Tiie  women  re- 

|U,  Ant  he  wan  not  there,  bat  at  e  place  dU- 

IM  dioat    A  pemeang  from  thence.     Ae  it 

am  hie,  thej  entated  die  walla  together  with 

Ae  womca»   and   went  to  the  bailiff  of  the 

aaa.    Here  Cheiriaophne  encamped  with  all 

Aat  eanld  come  up.     The  reat^  who  were  un- 

dk  to  eoatinae  their  march,  passed  the  night 

«iihoat  wtoala  or  fire,  by  which  means  some 

rf  then  perished :  and  a  party  of  the  enemy 

oar  noarch,  took  some  of  the  sump- 

thnt  eould  not  keep  pace  vkich  the 

fought  with  one  another  about  them. 

of  the  men  also,  who  had  lost  their  sight 

hy  the  aaow,  or  whose  toes  were  rotted  off  by 

of  the  cold,  were  left  behuid. 
relieved  against  the  snow  by 
aomething  black  before  them,  and  the 
against  the  cold,  by  continual  motion,  and 
by  palling  off  their  shoes  in  the  night  If  any 
depc  with  their  shoes  on,  the  latchets  pierced 
Adv  ileah,  and  their  shoes  stuck  to  their  feet : 
far  when  their  old  shoes  were  worn  out.  they 
'  carbatines  made  of  raw  hides.  Thexe 
therefore  occasioned  some  of  the 
to  be  left  behind ;  who,  seeing  a  piece 
af  groond  that  appeared  bhick,  because  there 
waa  BO  mow  upon  it,  concluded  it  was  melted  ; 
^kA  melted  it  was  by  a  vapour  that  was  con- 
tinaally  exhaling  from  a  fountain  in  a  valley 
near  the  place.  Thither  they  betook  them- 
advea^  and,  sitting  down,  refused  to  march  any 
farther.  Xenophon,  who  had  charge  of  the 
rear,  aa  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  this,  tried 
all  nenas  to  prevail  upon  them  not  to  be  left 
bebiady  telling  them  that  the  enemy  were  gotten 
together  in  great  numbers,  and  followed  tliem 
close.  At  hut  he  grew  angry.  They  bid  him 
kill  them,  if  he  would,  for  they  were  not  able 
to  go  on•  Upon  this,  he  thought  the  beet 
thing  be  could  do,  was,  if  possible  to  strike  a 
terror  into  the  enemy  that  followed,  lest  they 
should  fell  upon  the  men  that  were  tired.     It 


«λl^^4f  MM  K«f*r.  Juliiu  Pollux.  I  hope  I  eliall  be 
«s«ise4  for  eslUiif  these  irtir/AMtUf  shoes.  All  the 
■Mmmiiciita  of  teMqintj  show  the  tnrients  nrore  s  kind 
•f  Motel  instead  of  shoes,  but,  μ  this  it  not  geucraUy 
Dodentood,  I  hsre  chosen  the  latter. 


was  now  dark,  and  the  enemy  oaoie  on  with 
great  tumult,  (|iiarrclling  with  one  another 
about  their  booty.  Upon  this,  such  of  the 
rear-guard  as  were  well,  rising  up,  rushed  upon 
them ;  while  those  who  were  tired,  shouted  out 
as  loud  as  they  could,  and  struck  their  shields 
with  their  pikes.  The  enemy,  alarmed  at  this, 
threw  themselves  into  the  valley  through  the 
snow,  and  were  no  more  heard  of. 

Then  Xenophon,  ivith  the  rest  of  the  forces, 
^-ent  away,  assuring  the  fiick  men,  that,  the 
next  day,  some  people  bhould  ])e  sent  to  them  ; 
but  before  they  had  gone  four  stadia,  they 
found  othe»  taking  their  rest  in  the  snow,  and 
covered  with  it,  no  giiurd  being  ap]>ointed. 
These  they  obliged  to  rise,  who  acquainted 
him,  that  those  at  the  head  of  the  army  did 
not  move  forward.  Xenophon,  hearing  this, 
went  on,  and  sending  the  ablest  of  the  targe- 
teers  before,  ordered  them  to  see  what  was  the 
occsMon  of  the  stop.  They  brought  word 
that  the  whole  army  took  their  rest  in  that 
manner.  So  that  Xenophon  and  his  men, 
after  they  had  appointed  such  guards  as  they 
were  able,  ])a4scd  the  night  there  οίκο  without 
either  fire  or  victuals.  When  it  was  near  day, 
he  sent  the  youiigCKt  of  his  men  to  oblige  the 
sick  to  get  up  and  wme  away.  In  the  mean, 
time  CheirisophuB  sent  some  from  the  village 
to  inquire  into  what  condition  the  rear  was. 
These  were  rejoiced  to  see  them,  and  having 
delivered  their  sitrk  to  them  to  be  conducted  to 
the  camp,  they  marched  forward ;  and,  bι^Γore 
they  hud  gone  twenty  stadia,  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  village  where  Cheirisophus  was 
quartered.  When  they  came  together,  they 
were  of  opinion  tliat  the  army  might  quarter  in 
the  villages  with  safety.  So  Cheirisophus 
staid  in  the  place  he  was  in,  and  the  rest  went 
to  the  several  villages  that  were  allotted  to 
them. 

Here  Polycrates,  an  Athenian,  one  of  the 
captains,  desired  he  might  have  leave  to  ab- 
sent himself;  and,  taking  with  him  those  who 
were  most  prepared  for  exi>edition,  he  made 
such  haste  to  the  viUage  that  had  fallen  to 
Xenophon*s  lot,  that  he  surprised  all  the  in- 
habitants together,  with  their  bailiff,  in  their 
houses.  He  found  here  seventeen  colts,  that 
were  bred  as  a  tribute  for  the  king ;  and  also 
the  bailiiPs  daughter,  who  had  not  been  mar- 
ried  above  nine  days.  However,  her  husband 
being  gone  to  hunt  the  hare,  vroa  not  taken  in 
any  of  the  villages.     Their  house•*  were  under 
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ground ;  Iha  numth  lefembling  thit  of  anell,  but 
■pacioua  below ;  tbere  ww  tn  entimnce  dug  for 
the  catlle,  but  the  inbabitonti  descended  by 
ladden.  In  tbeae  faousei  irere  goats,  aheep, 
cows,  and  fowls,  with  their  young.  All  the 
cattle  were  mainlained  witliin  doors  with  fod- 
der. Thcra  was  also  wheat,  barley,  and  legu- 
mens,  and  '  beer  in  jus,  in  which  the  mslt  it- 
self floated  CTen  with  the  brims  of  Cbe  vessels, 
and  with  it  reeds,  some  large  and  otben  small, 
without  joints.  These,  when  any  one 
dry,  he  was  (o  take  into  his  mouth  and  ι 
The  liquor  was  very  strong,  when  unmixed 
with  water,  and  exceeding  pleasant  to 
who  were  used  to  It. 

Xenophon  invited  the  bailiff  of  this  village 
Id  sup  witb  him,  and  encouraged  bim  with  (bis 
BS!urance,  that  his  children  should  not  be  ι 
from  bim,  and  that,  when  they  went  away,  they 
would  leave  bis  bouse  full  of  proviiiong  in 
turn  for  those  they  took,  provided  he  perfori 
ed  some  signal  service  to  the  army,  by  ct 
ducting  them,  till  tbey  came  to  another  nati< 
The  bailiff  promised  to  perform  ihii,  and, 
an  inEtaiice  of  bis  good-nill,  informed  tin 
where  there  was  wino  buried.      The  soldii 
rested  tliat  night  in  their  feveral  quarters 
the  midit  of  plenty,  keeping  a  guard  upon  the 
haililf,   and   having  an   eye  at  the  same  time 
upon  his  ehildren.      The  neit  day  Xenophon, 
taking  tlie    bailiff  along   with    bim,   went   to 
Chcirisophua,  and,    in    every   village   tbroUKh 
which  he  passed,    made  a  viBit  to  those  who 
were  quartered  there  !  and  found  them  every- 


where feasting  and  re)indng.  Tbey  all  would 
force  him  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with  tbem, 
and  he  every  where  found  the  tables  coveted 
with  lamb,  kid,  pork,  veal,  and  fowls;  with 
plenty  of  breed,  some  made  of  wheat,  and  soma 
of  barley.  When  any  one  bad  a  mind  to 
drink  to  his  Iriend,  he  took  him  to  the  jar, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  atoi^,  and,  sucking; 
drink  like  an  ox.  Tbe  soldiers  gave  the  bailiff 
leave  to  take  whatever  be  deaiied;  but  betook 
nothing ;  only  wherever  he  met  with  any  of 
bit  relations,  be  carried  them  along  with  him. 

When  they  eame  to  Cbeiiisopbtis,  tbey  foimd 
tbem  also  'feasting,  and  crowned  with  gar. 
lands  made  of  hay,  and  Armenian  boys,  in 
Barbarian  dresses,  waiting  on  tbem.  To  thesa 
they  signified  by  signs  wliat  (hey  would  hare 
them  do,  as  if  they  had  been  deaf.  Aa  soon 
as  Cheirisophua  and  Xenophon  had  enbiaeed 
one. another,  they  asked  the  bailiff,  by  their 
interpreter  who  apoke  the  Persian  language, 
what  country  it  was.  He  answered,  Armenia. 
After  that  they  asked  him  for  whom  the  luit*e* 
were  bred.  He  said  foe  the  king,  as  a  tribute. 
He  added  (hat  the  rieighbouriTig  country  was 
inhabited  by  the  Clialybians,  and  informed 
tbem  of  the  road  that  led  to  it.  After  that 
Xenophon  went  away,  carrying  back  the  bailiff 
lo  his  family,  and  gave  him  the  horse  he  bad 
taken  some  time  before,  which  was  an  old  one, 
wiih  Β  charge  [hat  he  should  recover  him  for  a 
sacriuce  (for  he  had  heard  be  was  consecrated 
to  the  sun),  being  afraid  that,  aa  he  was  very  much 
fatigued  with  the  journey,  he  should  die.  At 
the  same  time  be  took  one  of  tbe  young  horse* 
for  bimaelf,  and  pve  one  of  them  to  each  of 
the  generals  and  captaine.  The  horses  of  this 
country  are  less  than  those  of  Ftraia,  but  have 
a  great  deal  more  spirit.  Upon  this  occanoo 
tbe  bailiff  taught  us  to  rie  bags  to  tbe  feet  of 
tbe  horses  and  beasts  of  burden,  when  tbey 
travelled  through  the  snow,  for,  without  them, 
tbey  sunk  up  to  their  bellies. 

VI.  After  they  bad  staid  here  eight  days, 
Xenophon  delivered  the  bailiff  to  Cbeirlaopbus, 
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I-,  «Hqpt  UtMi%  ft  jOBthjstt  in  tb•  flower 
^B,  IUb  yoeA  ht  eommUted  to  the 
ef  EpUMids  of  AmpUpoUi,  with  ft  de- 
Mmbftck  with  hb  ftther,  if  he  eon. 
hi  ft  praper  manner.  At  the 
th^  OHiied  ee  mnnj  thing•  •■  thej 
inlo  Us  boMCb  μΛ^  decftmpini^  merched 
The  WKff  eondneted  them  throogfa 
■nboimd.  Theyhed  now  marched 
imja,  when  Cheiiiaophiia  grew  angry 
«itih  Um  ftr  not  canTing  them  to  aome  τϋ- 
TbabailiffaBid  diere  were  none  in  that 
ef  liho  eonntij.  Upon  Una  Cheiriaophua 
Ua^  but  did  not  order  him  to  be 
ι  to  ChftC  he  made  hia  eacape  in  the 
ksfing  Ue  aon  bddpd  him.  Ύϊά»  iU 
and  VB^Kt  of  the  bailiff  waa  the 
of  tto  onlj  diflSerenoe  that  happened 
CUfiaophoa  and  Xenophon  during 
thair  whela  mardi.  Epiathenia  took  an  affec- 
tiaa  to  Iha  yoodi,  and,  carrying  him  into 
Qtmett  Ibnod  gmt  fidelity  in  biro. 

AAv  lUa  they  made  aeren  marchea  at  the 
mfea  of  ftf•  pftiaaanga  each  day,  and  arrived  at 
Aft  BfV*  Fhaaiib  wUdi ia  about  one  hundred 
CmC  in  bnadth.  From  thence  they  made,  iu 
two  ■aichaaj  ten  paraaangi ;  when  they  found 
the  Chalybima,  Taochiane,  and  Pbasiana  poet- 
el  upon  the  panage  that  led  over  the  moun- 
tma  to  the  phdn.  As  soon  aa  Cheirisopbus 
mm  the  enemy  in  poaaesaion  of  that  poet,  he 
Uled  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  stadia, 
cbat  he  might  not  approach  them  while  the 
anqr  marebed  in  a  column ;  for  which  reason 
be*  (vdered  the  captains  to  bring  up  their  com- 
paalea  in  the  front,  that  the  army  might  be 
diawn  np  in  a  line.  ! 

When  the  rear-guard  came  up,  he  called  the 


t  Iliif^  vi»  *An»  «ΜΐιμΜ.  It  most  be  obeenred  that 
ttk  li  o«t  th•  rlfcr  Phaii•  which  IkUa  into  the  £axioe 
m,  aad  to  which  eportnnen  lire  obliged  for  the  breed  of 
phMMBts.  Dellde  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Phatit  here 
■tBilODcd  is  the  Araxes  which  fUis  into  the  Caspian 
•sa,  the  saBM  whose  impetooos  coarse  is  so  boldly  de- 
scribed by  Virgil, 

Foniem  iniignahu  Arajees. 
4  Um^ttyytAM.  Μ  «Sir  &λλ«ι«  rm^ayuf  rtbt  >^χ«ν,  «τ^τ 
Id  φάλΜγγΦ€  yiuir•  «  rr^nv/oi.  The  translators  do 
■ot  seem  to  have  attended  to  the  force  of  the  word  ra^ 
ym  in  this  place;  it  is  a  military  term,  aod  signifies  to 
hrlag  op  the  files  in  fkt>nt,  and  march  in  a  line,  in  which 
dhpualtlop  Cheirisophos  proposed  to  attack  npon  this 
ees^den  ;  this  is  called  mif«9«3r4  by  Arrian,  the  rerene 
of  wMch  is  itrmymyii  as  irtfravnt  is  of  wmfo^ramt. 


genenla  and  captafaM  together,  and  ppoke  to 
them  in  thia  manner.  *•  The  enemy,  you  aee, 
are  nmatera  of  the  paaa  orer  the  monntaina. 
We  are  therefore  now  to  oonaider  in  what 
manner  we  may  chaige  them  with  the  greateat 
adfantage.  It  ia  my  opinion,  that  while  the 
aoldien  get  their  dinner,  we  abonld  consult 
among  ouraelTea,  whether  it  will  be  most  pro- 
per  to  attempt  the  paasage  to-day,  or  atay  till 
to-nMarow.**  **My  advice  is,"  saya  Cleanor, 
**  that,  aa  aoon  aa  we  have  dined,  we  should 
take  our  arma,  and  attack  the  enemy ;  for,  if 
we  defer  it  till  to-morrow,  this  deky  will  in- 
spire  those  who  observe  us  with  confidence, 
and  their  confidence  will,  in  all  probability,  drew 
others  to  their  aaaistance.** 

After  him  Xenophon  said,   **  This  is  my 
sense  of  the  matter.     If  we  are  obliged  to 
I  fight,  we  ought  to  prepare  ouraelves  to  fight 
!  with  all  possible  bravery ;  but  if  we  propose  to 
I  pass  the  mountain  in  the  easiest  manner,  we 
are  to  consider  by  what  means  we  may  receive 
the  fewest  wounds,  and  lose  the  fewest  men. 
.  The  mountain  that  lies  before    us,  reachea 
above  sixty  atadia  in  len^h,  and,  in  all  this 
extent,  no  guard  appears  to  be  posted  any 
where,  but  only  in  thia  part.     For  which  rea- 
son I  should  think  it  more  for  our  advantage 
to  endeavour  to  surprise  some  unguarded  place 
upon  the  mountain,  and,  if  possible,  prevent 
their  seizing  it,  than  to  attack  a  post  already 
fortified,  and  men  prepared  to  resist ;  for  it  is 
easier  to  climb  a  steep  ascent,  without  fighting, 
than  to  march  upon  plain  ground,  when  the 
enemy  are  posted  on  both  sides  of  us.     We 
can  also  better  see  what  lies  before  us  in  the 
night,  when  we  are  not  obliged  to  fight,  than 
I  in  the  day  time,  when  we  are ;  and  the  rough- 
est way  is  easier  to  those  who  march  without 
fighting,  than  an  even  way  to  those  whose 
heads  are  exposed  to  the  darts  of  an  enemy. 
Neither  do  I  think  it  impossible  for  us  to 
steal  such  a  march,  since  we  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  night  to  conceal  us,  and  may 
take  so  great  a  circuit  as  not  to  be  discovered. 
I  am  also  of  opinion,  that,  if  we  make  a  fidse 
attack  upon  the  post  which  is  possessed  by 
the  enemy,  we  shall,  by  that  means,  find  the 
rest  of  the  mountain  more  unguarded ;  for  this 
will  oblige  them  to  keep  all  their  forces  in  a 
body.  But  why  do  I  mention  stealing  ?  *  Since 

mW,  S#«i  UA  rSf  if*»imt  i£^W  \m  wuihir  MXiwrut  fMk^St. 
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I  am  informed,  Ο  Cheirtsophiis !  that  among 
you  Lacedsmonians,  thote  of  the  first  rank, 
practise  it  from  their  childhood,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  being  a  dishonour,  it  b  your  duty  to 
steal  those  thiiigs  which  the  law  has  not  for- 
bidden :  and  to  the  end  you  may  learn  to  steal 
with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  secrecy  imagi- 
nable, your  laws  have  provided  that  those  who 
are  taken  in  a  theft,  shall  be  whipped.  This 
is  the  time,  therefore,  for  you  to  show  how  far 
your  education  has  improved  you,  and  to  take 
care  that,  in  stealing  this  march,  we  are  not 
discovered,  lest  we  smart  severely  for  it.'* 

Cheirisophus  answered,  "  I  am  also  inform- 
ed,  that  you  Athenians  are  very  expert  in 
stealing  the  public  money,  notwithstanding  the 
great  danger  you  are  exposed  to,  and  that  your 
best  men  are  the  most  expert  at  it,  that  is,  if 
you  choose  your  best  men  for  your  magis- 
trates. So  this  is  a  proper  time  for  you 
also  to  show  the  effects  of  jrour  education." 
"  I  am  ready,"  replies  -Xenophon,  "  to  march 
with  the  rear.guaid,  as  soon  as  we  have 
supped,  in  order  to  possess  myself  of  the 
mountain.  I  have  guides  with  me:  for  our 
light-armed  men  have,  in  an  ambuscade, 
taken  some  of  the  marauders,  that  follow  the 
army.  By  these  I  am  informed  that  the 
mountain  is  not  inaccessible,  but  that  goats  and 
oxen  graze  upon  it,  so  that,  if  we  are  once 
masters  of  any  part  of  it,  it  will  be  accessible 
also  to  our  sumpter-horses.  Neither  dol  believe 
the  enemy  will  keep  their  post,  when  they  see 
we  are  masters  of  the  summit,  and  upon  an 
equality  with  themselves ;  because  they  are 
now  unwilling  to  come  down  to  us  upon  equal 
ground."  But  Cheirisophus  said,  *'  Why  should 
you  go,  and  leave  the  charge  of  the  rear  ?  Ra- 
ther send  others,  unless  any  offer  themselves 
to  this  service."  Upon  this  Aristonymus  of 
Methydria  presented  himself  with  his  heavy- 
armed  men ;  and  Aristeus  of  Chius,  and  Nico- 
machus  of  Oete,  both  with  their  light-armed. 
And  it  was  agreed  that,  when  they  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  summit,  they  should 
light  several  fires.  When  these  things  were 
settled,  they  went  to  dinner.  After  which 
Cheirisophus  led  the  whole  army  within  ten 


Those  who  amoBg  the  Laoedaemoniaoe  were  called 
•/MiM,  and  among  the  Persians  ίμίημΛΐ,  by  the  Greeks, 
under  which  name  Xenophon  often  speaks  of  them  in 
his  Institution  of  Cyrus,  agree  very  well  with  what  the 
Gothic  government  calls  peekis,  with  us,  and  with  the 
French,  pairs,  persons  of  equal  dignity. 


Stadia  of  the  enemy,  as  if  he  had  absolutely  rt|^ 
solved  to  march  that  way. 

Supper  being  ended,  and  night  coming 
those  who  had  orders  nuuched  away,  and  m 
themselves  masters  of  the  top  of  the  moun 
The  others  went  to  rest  where   they  w 
The  enemy  finding  our  men  were  possessed 
that    post,  remained  under  arms,  and  mi 
many  fires  all  night.     As  soon  as  it  was 
Cheirisophus,  after  he  had  offered  sacrifice, 
(is  forces  up  the  road,  while  those  who 

gained  the  summit  attacked  the  enemy :  „ 

part  of  whom  staid  to  defend  the  pass,  and  thil 
rest  advanced  against  those  who  were  masteilE 
of  the  eminence.  But  before  CheirisophiAi 
could  come  up  to  the  enemy,  those  upon  thC 
summit  were  engaged ;  where  our  men  had  ύιβ] 
advantage,  and  drove  the  enemy  before  theai, 
In  the  meantime,  the  Greek  tai^teers  ran  oft- 
from  the  plain  to  attack  those  who  were  rea^~ 
drawn  up  to  receive  them,  and  Cheirisophus  i» 
the  head  of  the  heavy-armed  men,  followed  aA 
fast  as  was  consistent  with  a  regular  marclu 
However,  the  enemy  that  were  posted  !■ 
the  pass,  when  they  saw  those  above  givii 
way,  fled  also ;  when  great  numbers  of  the« 
were  sUdn,  and  many  of  their  bucklers  taken» 
which  the  Greeks,  by  cutting  them  to  piecei^ 
rendered  useless.  As  soon  as  they  had  gained 
the  ascent,  they  offered  sacrifice,  and  having 
erected  a  trophy,  marched  down  into  the  plain, 
where  they  found  villages  well  stored  with  all 
sorts  of  provisions. 

VII.  From  hence  they  came  to  the  countfj 
of  the  'Taocfaians,  making,  in  five  marches, 
thirty  parasangs :  and  here  their  provisione 
began  to  fail  them ;  for  the  Taochians  inluu 
bited  fastnesses,  into  which  they  had  conveyed 
all  their  provisions.  At  last  the  army  arrived 
at  a  strong  place,  which  had  neither  city  nor 
houses  upon  it,  but  where  great  numbers  of 
men  and  women,  with  their  cattle,  were  assem- 
bled. This  place  Cheirisophus  ordered  to  be 
attacked  the  moment  he  came  before  it,  and 
when  the  first  company  suffered,  another  went 
up,  and  then  another ;  for  the  place  being  sur- 
rounded with  precipices,  they  could  not  attack 
it  on  all  sides  at  once.  IVlien  Xenophon  came 
up  with  the  rear  guard,  the  targcteers  and 
heavy-armed  men,  Cheirisophus  said  to  him, 
"  You  come  very  seasonably,  for  this  plbce 
must  be  taken,  otherwise  the  army  will  be 
starved." 

Upon  this  they  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
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XenopliOii  demanding  what  could  hinder  them 
from  euTjiiif  the  place,  CbeiiiBophut  ansMrer- 
ed,  "  There  is  no  other  access  to  it  but  this, 
and  when  any  of  our  men  attempt  to  gain  it, 
thej^  raO  down  stones  from  the  impending  rock, 
and  thoae  they  light  upon  are  treated  as  you 
see  ;**  pointing,  at  the  same  time,  to  some  of 
the  men  whose  legs  and  ribs  were  broken. 
**  But,**  says  Xenophon, "  when  they  have  con- 
sumed all  the  stones  they  have,  what  can  hin- 
der us  then  from  going  up  ?  for  I  can  see  no- 
thing to  oppose  us,  but  a  few  men,  and  of  these 
not  above  two  or  three  that  are  armed.  The 
spaee,  yoa  see,  through  which  we  must  pass, 
espoeed  to  these  stones,  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  of  which  that  of  one 
hundred  feet  is  covered  *  with  large  pines,  grow- 
ing in  gronps,  against  which,  if  our  men  place 
themselves,  what  can  they  suffer,  either  from 
the  stones  that  are  thrown,  or  rolled  down  by 
the  enemy  ?  The  remaining  part  of  this  space 
is  not  above  fifty  feet,  which,  when  the  stones 
ense»  we  must  despatch  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition." **  But,**  says  Cheirisophus,  *<  the  mo- 
ment vre  offer  to  go  to  the  place  that  is  covered 
with  the  trees,  they  will  shower  down  stones 
αροα  us."  "  That,"  replies  Xenophon,  "  is 
the  very  thing  we  want,  for  by  this  means  they 
will  be  consumed  the  sooner.  However,**  con- 
tinues he,  "  let  us,  if  we  can,  advance  to  that 
place  from  whence  we  may  have  but  a  little 
way  to  run,  and  from  whence  we  may  also,  if 
we  see  convenient,  retreat  with  ease.'* 

Upon  this,  Cbeirisopbus  and  Xenophon, 
with  Callinuurhus  of  Parrhasic,  one  of  the 
captains,  advanced,  (for  the  last  had  the  com- 
mand that  diiy  of  the  captains  in  the  rear ;)  all 
the  rest  of  the  officers  standing  out  of  danger. 
Then  about  seventy  of  the  men  advanced  under 
the  trees,  not  in  a  body,  but  one  by  one,  each 
sheltering  himself  as  well  as  he  could  ;  while 
Agasius  the  Stymphalian,  and  Aristonymus  of 
Methydria,  who  were  also  captains  belonging 


1  Δ«#ίτ  ψίτυη  hmXt!ir«vreut  μΛγάλΜίζ*  The  explica• 
cation  of  ><«>uVwr• ,  broug-ht  by  Hutchinson  out  of 
lkii<Uw  and  FhaTorinu^,  ikXXiXtn  irixtvrmf  does  not.  In 
my  opinion,  g'lr^  the  author'A  tonee  of  it  in  this  pliioe : 
nobody  doobte  but  tbe<'e  pine•  grew  «t  tome  distanre 
from  one  another  :  but  Xenophon  means  that  they  greir 
In  gumpn,  and  then  ^«Ai/«-«w«4  will  have  tlie  eame 
MUM  with  λ«ταχ^»»η(  in  the  eerond  boolc,  where  he 
»pe8k«  of  the  Rhndianv  beinir  dUtponed  in  platoons,  for 
fronpv  in  planting  and  painting  are  the  same  thing  with 
piatoone  in  tactics.  D'Ablancourt  has  artfully  avoided 
the  difficulty  by  tayliig  generally,  ieme»  de  grandt  pin». 


to  the  rear,  with  some  others,  stood  behind, 
without  the  trees,  for  it  was  not  safe  for  more 
than  one  company  to  be  there.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion, Callimachus  made  use  of  the  following 
stratagem.  He  advanced  two  or  three  paces 
from  the  tree  under  which  he  stood ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  stones  began  to  fly,  he  quickly  re- 
tired, and,  upon  every  excursion,  more  than  ten 
cart-loads  of  stones  were  consumed.  When 
Agasius  saw  what  Callimachus  was  doing,  and 
that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  srmy  were  upon  him, 
fearing  lest  he  should  be  the  first  man  who  en- 
tered the  place,  he,  without  giving  any  notice 
to  Aristonymus,  who  stood  next  to  him,  or  to 
Eurylochus  of  Lusia,  both  of  whom  were  his 
friends,  or  to  any  other  person,  advanced  alone, 
^nth  a  design  to  get  before  the  rest.  When 
Callimachus  saw  him  passing  by,  he  laid  hold 
on  the  '  border  of  bis  shield.  In  the  mean- 
time, Aristonymus,  and  after  him  Eurylochus, 
ran  by  them  both :  for  all  these  were  rivals  in 
glory,  and  in  a  constant  emulation  of  each 
other.  And,  by  contending  thus,  they  took  the 
place ;  for  the  moment  one  of  them  had  gained 
the  ascent,  there  were  no  more  stones  thrown 
from  above. 

And  here  followed  a  dreadful  spectacle  in- 
deed ;  for  the  women  first  threw  their  children 
down  the  precipice,  and  then  themselves.  The 
men  did  the  same.  And  here  ^neas  the 
Stymphalian,  a  captain,  seeing  one  of  the  Bar- 


2  ΈηλΛμζ»*ίταί  «ντ«ν  τ?ί  trvt.  I  nm  surprined  to 
find  trvci  rendered  both  by  Leunclaviua  and  Hutchiniion, 
umbo,  when  Suidas  has  explained  it  so  particularly  by 
ιηξί^ξνα  irKm/,  and  to  support  that  explanation,  ha^ 
quoted  this  very  paMage  of  Xenophon  now  before  u* ; 
and  for  fear  this  authority  should  not  be  thought  soffl. 
cit>nt  to  establish  this  sense  of  the  word,  the  same  author 
quotes  part  of  an  inscription  on  the  shield  of  Alexander 
of  Phyllos,  where  "irvf  is  rery  particularly  distinguished 
from  ί/ΛψΛλΛζι  which  \h  properly  umbo. 

ΤτξΛλίΛ  ft)*  "rw  Μ•λίμΛη  Mf  γηζΜλί»  }) 
*0/«^λ«*.  ..^_^_ 
D'Ablancourt  has  evaded  this  difllculty  also,  by  trans, 
lating  it  generally,  **  le  prit  en  pasMut  par  son  bouc. 
Her ;"  Ttw  therefore  is  what  Homer  calls  »»τνξ  'rvf^arvt 
where  the  ocean  flowed  in  the  divine  shield  which  VuL 
can  made  for  Achillea. 

'Eir  i'  jr/Au  ηΓ•τΛμ•ϊ»  μίγ»  φϋψΗ  Ό«ι«*«Γ« 
Ά>τνγΛ  χίίξ  νυμάπίί  reL»%»t  trv*at  ψη^•*•» 
Which  Mr  Pope  has  translated  with  his  usual  elegance 
and  exnctneMs: 

"  In  lirinn  ftllvar  wem'd  Um  vsvm  to  roll. 

And  b««t  Um  backlcr*•  ν«η{•,  and  bound  tht  wliol•.'* 

The  I^tin  translaton,  therefore,  ouglit  to  hare  render- 
ed it  ora^  OS  Virgil  has  in  that  rer?<e,  where  he  speaks  ot 
the  javelin  thrown  by  Pallas  at  Tumus, 

VtUB  clypei  moUU  per  oral. 

Tandcra  etiam  mngno  ttriBK•    t  de  cwrpor»  Tumi. 
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barians,  who  was  richly  dressed,  running  with 
a  design  to  throw  himself  down,  caught 
hold  of  him;  and  the  other  drawing  him 
after,  they  both  fell  down  the  precipice  to- 
gether, and  were  dashed  to  pieces.  Thus 
we  made  ycij  few  prisoners,  but  took  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  oxen,  asses,  and 
sheep. 

From  thence  the  Greeks  adyanced  through 
the  country  of  the  *  Obalybians,  and,  in  seven 
marches,  made  fifty  paraaangs.  These  being 
the  most  valiant  people  they  met  with  in  all 
their  march,  they  came  to  a  close  engagement 
with  the  Greeks.  They  had  linen  corslets  that 
reached  below  '  their  navel,  and,  '  Instead  of 
tassels,  thick  cords  twisted.  They  had  also 
greaves  and  helmets,  and  at  their  girdle  *  a  short 
falchion,  like  those  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
with  which  they  cut  the  throats  of  those  they 
overpowered,  and  afterwards,  cutting  off  their 
heads,  carried  them  away  in  triumph.  It  was 
their  custom  to  sing  and  dance,  whenever  they 
thought  the  enemy  saw  them.  They  had  pikes 
fifteen  cubits  in  length,  *  with  only  one  point 
They  staid  in  their  cities  till  the  Greeks 
marched  past  them,  and  then  followed,  harass- 
ing them  perpetually.  After  that  they  retired 
to  their  strongholds,  into  which  they  had  con- 
veyed  their  provisions :  so   that  the   Greeks 

I  Aik  XmXufim.  It  is  difficult  to  eny  what  nation  the«i« 
were ;  I  am  sensible  Diodoms  Siculas  calls  them  Chal• 
ddeans  ;  but  we  are  much  in  the  dark  as  to  them.  The 
reader  will,  howerer,  obserre,  that  these  Chalybians 
were  a  different  people  from  those  he  will  And  mention. 
ed  by  our  author  in  the  next  book. 

8  Μίχξΐ  τφΰ  ^τζβυ.  Τ#  μίντπ  ύτ»  τ•»  ίμφΜλύΦ  •τ«#, 
&χξΐ  rSt  ύιΛξ  μΛμ  τ{<χ^μμ,  lit^k  η  tuu  vwyartftm). 
Julius  Pollux. 

3  Ά»τ<  rih  wrtfvyim.  These  tassels  with  which  the 
skirts  of  the  andente'  armour  were  adorned,  are,  by  our 
author,  in  his  treatise  of  horsemanship,  called  irrifvyut 
which  he  says  should  be  so  larfe  and  in  so  great  quan- 
tity, as  to  hide  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  and  thighs  of 
the  horseman,  vi^i  ii  ri  1ιτς»ψ  mui  re  cu^m  mmi  ψλ  miAm 
at  rri{v>^  rtmvrMt  itmi  rtedurm  !rr*ir«r,  «m  rrtyur 
rk  p^iXti, 

4  BviXtpt,  SvtjAi)*  liffiiff  •  nri;  i^irmtf  kiyeufu 
Hesychius. 

5  M/m»  Xiyxtii  ϊχη  This  seems  to  have  deserved 
some  attention  from  the  translators.  What  Xenophon 
calls  >Λγχη  here,  Julius  Pollux,  speaking  of  the  differ- 
ent  parts  of  a  spear,  calls  mixu^*  The  sharp  iron  at 
the  other  end,  with  which  they  fixed  their  pikes  in  the 
ground,  the  same  author  calls  r«v{«rr^,  after  Homer, 
who  describee  the  pikes  of  Diomode  and  hii»  cuinpanions 
in  that  poeture, 

1  imagine  ttte  piltes  of  tiie  Chalybisns  had  not  this  lower 
irou. 


could   supply  themselves  with  nothing  out  of  Jf 
their  country,  but  lived  upon  the  cattle  they  hai  ' 
taken  from  the  Taochian». 

They  now  came  to  the  river  Harpasus,  wbidi;' 
was  four  hundred  feet  broad ;  and  from  theMV 
advanced  through  the  country  of  the  S 
and,  in  four  days*  march,  made  twenty  p«mi 
sangs,    passing    through    a    plain   into  sooe^ 
villages ;  in  which  they  stood  three  days,  «■§ 
made  their  provisions.     From  this  place  thcf 
made,  in  four  days*  march,  twenty  parasanglii 
to  a  large  and  rich  city  well  inhabited :  it 
called  Gymnias.     The  governor  of  this 
try  sent  a  person  to  the  Greeks,  to  conduct  t 
through  the  territories  of  his  enemies, 
guide,  coming  to  the  army,  said  he  would  mhi 
dertake,  *  in  five  days,  to  cany  them  to  a  plMtf 
from  whence  they  should  see  the  sea.     If  not^* 
he  consented  to  be  put  to  death.     And  whett ; 
he  had  conducted  them  into  the  territories  b»£ 
longing  to  his  enemies,  he  desired  them  to  k^t: 
waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword:  hf 
which  it  was  evident  that  he  came  with  uit^ 
view,  and  not  from  any  good-will  he  bore  to; 
the  Greeks.     The  fifth  day,  they  arrived  at  tkt 
holy  mountain  called  Theches.     As  soon  m\ 
the  men  who  were  in  the  van-guard  ascended; 
the  mountain,  and  saw  the  sea,  they  gave  «' 
great  shout ;  which,  when  Xenophon  and  tbo••  \ 
in  the  rear  heard,  they  concluded  that  some  other  - 
enemies  attacked  them  in  front ;  for  the  people 
belonging  to  the  country  they  had  burned,  fol- 
lowed their  rear,  some  of  whom  those  who  had 
charge  of  it  had  killed,  and  taken  others  prisoners 
in  an  ambuscade.    They  had  also  taken  twenty 
bucklers  made  of  raw  ox-hiaes,  with  the  hair  on. 

The  noise    still    increasing  as  they  came^ 
nearer,  and  the  men,  as  fast  as  they  came  up» 
running  to  those  who  still  continued  shoutings 
their  cries  swelled  with  their  numbers,  so  that 
Xenophon,    thinking   something   more    than 


β  "OStt  vifTf  1ίμΜ^9  S-i^0>rai  B-mXmrrm»-  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Latin  translators  hare  rendered  this  pu. 
sage  with  perspicuity  enough ;  they  have  sakl,  "a  qui» 
et  unde  dierum  quinque  spatio  mare  conepectori  etw 
sent"  Of  which  this  seems  to  be  the  sense,  that  tha 
guide  said  he  would  carry  them  to  •  place,  firom  whenc• 
they  should  see  the  sea  in  five  days  alter  they  anive4 
there ;  but  this  is  not  the  sense  of  our  author ;  for  It  ia 
obvious  from  what  follows,  that  the  five  day•  wer•  to 
be  counted  from  the  time  he  began  to  ooodoct  Uum,  net 
from  the  time  they  arrived  at  the  place  to  which  be  was 
to  conduct  them.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  five  days 
he  led  them  to  the  mountain,  from  which  they  saw  the 
sea.  D'Ablancourt  has  said  much  better,  **  il  promil  de 
I  montror  la  mer  aux  soldats  dans  dnq  joura." 
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offdiaarjr  bad  bappeocd,  mounted  on  horeelMck, 
md»  taidng  with  Um  hyuiva  and  hie  hone^ 
fode  np  to  tiMir  MtietaDce ;  «id  prcMndy  they 
Ward  tlM  eoldien  calliog  out,  *  bea  !  iea  !*  and 
rhfiwing  one  aaother.  At  thii  they  all  set  a 
nBuiiiJi^  the  lear-gnard  a•  well  aa  the  reat,  and 
the  beaats  of  barden,  and  hones  were  driven 
fomwd.  When  they  were  all  come  up  to  the 
top  of  the  mornitain,  they  embraced  one  an. 
other,  and  alao  their  generala  and  captaint, 
with  IMIB  hi  their  eyea ;  and  immediately  the 
men,  by  whoae  order  it  is  not  known,  bringing 
tqgfCher  a  great  many  atones,  made  a  large 
BMNUit^  upon  whidi  they  placed  a  great  quantity 
of  ahidda  made  of  raw  os-hides,  staves,  and 
bo^lera  taken  from  the  enemy.  The  guide 
himadf  cut  the  bucklers  in  pieces,  and  exhorted 
the  teat  to  do  the  same.  After  this,  the 
Gfccka  aent  back  their  guide,  giving  him  pre. 
scats  out  of  the  public  stock :  these  were  a 
hoBM^  a  aUver  cup»  a  Persian  dress,  and  *  ten 
dsrieka.  But^  abow  all  things,  the  guide 
desired  the  soldiers  to  give  him  some  of  their 
liagBy  many  of  which  they  gave  him.  Having 
Aerefore  ahown  them  a  village,  where  they 
wave  to  quarter,  and  the  road  that  led  to  the 
Macmiiians,  when  the  evening  came  on,  be 
departed,  setting  out  on  his  return  that  night 
Ftom  theoee  the  Greeks,  in  three  days'  march, 
made  ten  paiasangs,  through  the  country  of 
the  Macronians. 

VIIL  During  their  first  day's  march,  they 
came  to  a  river,  which  divided  the  territories 
of  the  Macronians  from  those  of  the  Scy- 
thians. The  Greeks  had  on  their  right  an 
eminence  of  very  di£Scult  access,  and  on  their 
left  another  river,  into  which  the  river  that 
served  for  a  boundary  between  the  two  nations, 
and  which  the  Greeks  were  to  pass,  emptied 
itself  The  banks  of  this  river  were  covered 
with  trees,  which  were  not  large,  but  grew 
close  to  one  another.  These  the  Greeks 
immediately  cut  down,  being  in  haste  to  get 
out  of  the  place.  The  Macronians  were  drawn 
up  on  the  opposite  side,  to  obstruct  their 
paaaage.  They  were  armed  with  bucklers  and 
spears,  and  wore  vests  made  of  hair.  They 
animated  one  another,  and  threw  stones  into 
the  river  -,  but  as  they  did  not  reach  our  men, 
they  could  do  us  no  damage. 

Upon  this  one  of  the  targeteers  coming  to 

7  /km^ummn  Ziinu     Sm  nolo  β,  page  10i>. 


Xenophon,  said,  he  had  formerly  been  a  slave 
at  Athens,  that  he  understood  the  language  of 
these  people :  **  and,"  says  he,  *<  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  this  is  my  own  country,  and,  if  there 
is  no  otjection,  I  will  speak  to  the  people." 
Xenophon  answered,  **  There  is  none,  so  speak 
to  them,**  says  he,  "and  first  inquire  what 
people  they  are.**  He  did  so,  and  they  an. 
swered,  they  were  Macronians.  **  Ask  them, 
therefore,**  says  Xenophon,  «  why  they  are 
drawn  up  against  us,  and  seek  to  be  our 
enemies  ?**  To  which  they  answered,  **  Be^ 
cause  you  invade  our  country.**  The  generals 
then  ordered  him  to  let  them  know,  it  was  not 
with  a  view  of  doing  them  any  injury;  *<  but 
that,  having  made  war  against  the  king,  we 
were  returning  to  Greece,  and  desirous  to 
arrive  at  the  sea.**  The  Macronians  asked, 
**  whether  they  were  willing  to  give  assurance 
of  this.**  The  Greeks  answered,  that  they 
were  wUling  both  to  give  and  take  It  Upon 
this  the  Macronians  gave  the  Greeks  a  Bar- 
barian spear,  and  the  Greeks  gave  them  one  of 
theirs;  for  this,  they  said,  was  their  method 
of  pledging  their  faith  ;  and  both  parties  cal- 
led upon  the  gods  to  be  witnesses  to  their 
treaty. 

When  this  ceremony  was  over,  the  Macro- 
nians came  in  a  friendly  manner  among  the 
Greeks,  and  assisted  them  in  cutting  down  the 
trees,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  pas. 
sage.  They  also  supplied  them  with  a  market, 
in  the  best  manner  they  were  able,  aiid  con. 
ducted  them  through  their  country  during  three 
days,  till  they  brought  them  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the '  Colchians.     One  of  these  was 


8  Tit  Kikxm.  Wc  have  been  a  long  Ume  following 
Xenophon  through  countrie•,  the  gceatett  part  of  whose 
inhabitant•  are  scarcely  known  bat  by  hie  history.  We 
are  now  b<>ginning  to  tread  upon  clamical  ground, 
where  almost  every  mountain,  every  river,  and  every 
dty,  is  rendered  famous  by  the  actions  of  the  Oreeks 
and  Romans,  but  more  so  by  their  wriUngn.  Tlie  Col. 
chians  are  immortalixed  by  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
but  their  origin  is  not  so  generally  koown.  IMoiiyttius 
PeriegetM,  after  He rudotue,  makes  them  a  colony  of  the 
iKgyptians. 

n«f  il  μνχ•ψ  lUf r«i«,  fiir^  X^^m*  Tt^htfi^i^f 
Κ«λχΜ  vMinMvri,  fUniAvtw  Aiyve-TiM, 
Kmyxm^w  ΙγγίΗ  ii$ng 

Herodotus  says  they  were  either  settled  there  by  Scms. 
trie,  or,  being  unwilling  to  follow  him  any  further, 
remained  there.  This  he  supports  by  several  argumentA 
as  that  they  were  blacks,  and  had  curl«d  hair,  but 
chiefly  because   the  Colchians,    the   Egyptians,  and. 
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vttj  lugei  but  not  inicceauble.  And  upon 
tbii  iba  Colchiani  etood  in  order  of  battle. 
The  Greeka,  at  finC,  drew  up  tbcir  mnj  in  β 
line,  with  a  d«iign  to  march  up  the  mountain 
in  this  digpoBJtion  I  afterwards,  the  genenia, 
being-  asKiDbled,  tboosht  proper  lo  deliberate 
in  wbst  manner  they  «hould  engage  the  enemy 
witb  mott  advantage ;  when  Xenophon  said  it 
wai  his  opinion  thej  ought  to  change  the  dia- 
poaition,  and  dlHclitig  the  heaTfi.anned  men 
into  companiei  of  ■  hundred  men  each,  to 
throw  everr  compnnj  into  *  eepamle  column  j 
"  for,"  aays  he,  "  the  mountain  being  in  eome 
place•  Inacceuible,  and  in  otheia  of  eaaj'  ascent, 
'  the  line  will  presently  be  broken,  and  this 
will  at  once  dishearten  the  men  ;  besides,  if 
we  advance  with  many  men  in  file,  the  enemy's 
line  will  outreach  oun,  and  tbey  may  ^ply 
that  part  of  it  which  outreachea  us,  to  what 
service  they  think  proper  ;  and  if  with  few  we 
ought  not  to  wonder,  if  they  break  through  our 
line  wherever  their  numhersand  weapons  unite 
to  make  an  impression  ;  and  if  this  happens  In 
any  pari,  the  whole  line  must  sulTer.  To 
avoid,  theri'fon;.  these  inconveniences,  I  think 
the  aeveml  companies  being  thus  drawn  up  in 
sepeiate  columns,  ought  to  march  at  so  great  a 


lumiugs.    If  b; 


with  tlio»  allpgid  by  Polybius,  in  his  diwerlalion  « 
BoDiui  li^oDS  had  ovprlt,  llhoughllhc  English  rn 


diatanca  from  ooe  another,  that  the  laat  on  each 
aide  may  reach  beyond  the  enemy's  winga  :  by 
this  meana,  not  only  our  last  compamet  will 
outreach  their  line,  hut,  aa  we  make  our  attack 
in  columna,  the  bravest  of  our  men  will  charge 
first  i  and  let  every  company  aaeead  the  moun- 
tain in  that  part  where  it  ia  of  ewy  acccaa : 
neither  vrilt  it  be  an  easy  matter  for  the  enemy 
to  fall  into  the  interval*,  when  the  companiea 
are  placed  on  each  ride,  or  to  break  through 
them,  when  they  advance  in  columns ;  and  if 
any  of  the  companiei  auffer,  tbe  next  will  re- 
lieve them,  and  if  any  One  of  them  can  by  any 
means  gain  the  summit,  the  enemy  will  no 
longer  atand  their  ground."  Thia  was  resolved 
on,  ao  they  divided  the  heavy-armed  men  into 
companies,  and  threw  every  company  into  a 
aeparate  column  ;  then  Xenophon,  going  from 
the  right  of  the  army  to  the  left,  spoke  thu* 
10  the  soldier*  :  "  Gentlemen  !  the  enemy  you 
see  before  you,  are  now  the  sole  remaining  ob- 
stacle that  hinders  us  from  being  already  in  the 
place  whither  we  are  long  since  hastening. 
These,  ii  we  can,  we  ought  even  to  eat  alive." 
When  every  man  stood  in  his  place,  and  all 
the  companies  were  drawn  up  in  columna,  they 
amounted  lo  about  eighty  companiea  of  heavy- 
armed,  cncb  of  which  consisted  of  near  a  hun- 
dred men ;  the  largeteers  and  aichera  they 
divided  into  three  bodiea  of  near  all  hundred 
men  each,  one  of  which  they  placed  beyond  the 
left  wing,  another  beyond  the  right,  and  the 
third  in  tbe  centre.  Then  the  generals  ordered 
the  soldiers  (o  make  their  vows  to  the  gods, 
and  after  ihey  had  made  them,  and  sung  tbe 
pican,  they  marched.  Cheiiisophus  and  Xeno- 
phon advanced  at  the  head  of  those  largeteers, 
who  were  beyond  the  enemy's  line  ;  these,  see- 
ing them  coming  up,  moved  forward  to  receive 
them,  and  some  filed  off  to  the  right,  and  others 
(o  the  left,  leaving  a  great  void  in  the  centre. 
^Vhen  ihe  Arcadian  tnrgctee™  who  were  eom- 
manded  by  iEscLincs,  the  Arcadian,  saw  them 
divide,  they  ran  forward  in  sll  haste,  thinking 
they  Scd,  and  these  were  the  first  who  gained 
the  summit.  They  were  folloi>-ed  by  the  Ar- 
cadian heBvy.Bnned  men,  commanded  by  Clea 
nor  the  Orchomenian.  The  enemy,  when 
once  Ihcy  began  lo  give  ground,  never  stood 
after,  but  fled  some  one  way,  and  some  another. 
After  the  Greeks  had  gained  the  ascent,  Ibey 
encamped  in  many  villages  full  of  all  sorts  ot 
provisions.  Here  they  found  nothing  else 
worthy  of  their  admiration ;  but  their  being 
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qontitiM  of'  bte-hifis  io  tboM  vilbigc••  hotiHtality,  making  them  pretcoti  of  oxen,  bv• 

oB  th•  ooldkn  who  ate  of  the  honejcombe  lejMneal,  and  wine ;  they  alto  concluded  a 

loat  their  maamp  and  wove  aeiied  with  a  vomit-  treaty  with  them  in  fiivour  ο£  the  neighbooring 

iag  and  yBiginft  none  of  them  being  able  to  Coldiiane,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  inhabit 

ataod  ηροΒ  their  leg••      Thoee  who  ate  bat  the  plain,  and  from  these  also  the  Greeks  re- 

fidla^  'wan  liko  man  lery  drunk,  and  thoee  ceived  more  oien,  as  a  mark  of  their  hospital- 

wlw  ait  ■nκl^  like  madmen,  and  some  like  ity.     After  this,  they  prepared  the  sacrifice 

djfiqg  peiw I     In  this  condition  great  num-  they  had  vowed.     They  had  received  oxen 

ben  laj  iqpoo  iSbm  ground,  m  if  then  had  been  enough  to  offer  to  Jupiter  the  preserver,  and 

adaftaCv  and  the  aorrow  was  general.     The  to  Hercules,  in  return  for  their  havfaig  con- 

ncxt  dqr,  none  of  them  died,  but  recovered  ducted  them  with  safety,  and  also  to  the  other 

thab  lenan  about  the  same  hour  they  were  gods  what  they  had  vowed.     They  also  cele. 

stind ;  and  the  Udrd  and  fourth  day,  they  got  brated  a  Gymnic  game  upon  the  mountain 

ΐφ  Μ  tf  thcj  had  taken  physic  where  they  encamped,  and  chose  Dracontius 

Tnm  theen  they  made^  in  two  days*  march,  of  Sparta  (who  having  involuntarily  killed  a 

seven  pamaangs,  and  arrived  at  the  sea,  and  *  at  hoy  with  his  fiilcbion,  fled  from  his  country, 

TkvbiaoBd,  a  Greek  city,  well  inhabited,  and  when  he  was  a  child)  to  take  care  of  the  course, 

situated  ΐφοη  the  £uxine  sea;  it  isa  colony  of  end  preside  at  the  game. 

the  Sinopians»  but  lies  in  the  country  of  the  When  the  sacrifice  was  over,  they  delivered 

C«J*J»«— ^     Here  they  staid  about  thirty  days,  the  hides  of  the  victims  to  Dracontius,  and  de- 

SMamping  in  the  Tillages  of  the  Golchians,  and  sired  he  would  lead  them  to  the  pUice,  where 

fium  Uiaieo  made  excursions  into  their  coun-  be  had  prepared  the  course.     This  hUl,  says 

tiy,  md  pfaradered  it     The  inhabitants  of  he,  pointing  to  the  phu»  where  they  stood,  is 

TnAisoBd  supplied  them  with  a  market  in  the  properest  place  for  running,  let  them  take 

their  ctmp,  and  received  the  Greeks  with  great  which  way  they  MrilL     But,  said  they,  how  is 

^_^_^____ it  possible  for  them  to  wrestle  in  so  uneven 

and  so  bushy  a  place  ?  He  that  is  thrown,  re. 

f  »  »  0f04>n,    Tl»  Mddent,  here  mentioned  by  plied  he,  will  feel  the  greater  anguish.     »  The 

XwMfhoa,  b  MToanted  for  by  Pliny,  and  further  ex-    „^^  . .  _  . ^,  ^    ^       ^     c 

^ϋΖϊί  TmMnyamt    TT»e  flrrt  «ays  there  i»  a  ki.Ml  «^"'«^  ^««  ™"   ^r  *~y*•   ^^«  ««^^««^  P"^  of 

«#  howy  fomid  in  this  coantry,  called,  from  its  eflect,  whom  were  priRonerB,  and  the  long  course  by 

■rwiwfflnw  J  ttot  ia,  that  thoee  who  eat  of  It  are  seized  above    sixty    Cretans:    others    contended   in 

ίϊ.!?ϊ!ί  ^^^ί^Ύ^"^^  common  «pinion  i.,  ^gtling,  boxing,  and  the  pancratium.      All 

that  tUa  honey  b  gathered  from  tlie  flowern  of  a  plant,  .  .  ,           .          J7         •  i        «\. 

ndled  HMMimfre*,  which  is  very  common  in  those  '^^^^'^  ™*^e  a  hne  Sight :     for  many  entered 

parta.    Toomefort,  when  he  was  in  that  cnimtry,  saw  the  lists,  and,  as  their  friends  were  spectators, 

there  two  plants,  which  he  calls  chawutrhododendnt,  ^y^^j^  ^^s  great  emuUtion.     Horses  also  ran ; 
the  irst  with  leaves  lilce  the  medlar,  and  yel  low  flowers ; 

and  tbe  ouier  with  leaves  lilce  tlie  fanroeeroMtu,  and 

purple  flowers;  thte,  he  says,  b  probably  the rhododen.  53,^3^.  j^^^,  ,^λ,^,,  ^Cy^^,  σβ^««τι«.   The 

drm  of  PUny,  becMue  the  people  of  the  country  look  ^^^             ^  ^^^^  celebrated  in  Greece,  are  contained 

upon  the  honey  that  »»  gathered  from  its  flowers  to  j^  ^^^  snowing  pentameter  verse, 

produce  the  eflects  described  by  Xenophon.  -».»'*'          »               / 

*^a2fdc    AM**'•*^.•    I^^«.       Reuembfoient  a  de»  ,       .     AA^.;r.i-»u,;.,  >*r«•.  A-tr•,  «riXi^. 

ypr^fme»,  says   D'Ablancourt     Methinks  he  sl'.ould  Le»P»ng.  runnlnj,  throwing  of  the  disk,  and  of  dart•, 

have  rather  said,  a  de$ gen» yrre»,  for  I  believe  it  will  »"•»  ^resUing.    The  first  b  not  here  taken  notice  of; 

W  allowed,  that  in  hb  language,  un  yvrogne  sigiilfles  ""***'  '*"«  •*«»™*  *•  comprehended  rrmJiw  and  ί•λ#χ•*, 

an  habitual  drinker,  and  un  homme  ytre,  a  man  who  b  ?«  ^"™*'  ^'"^  •  "»«™» *»'  •*«  ha»*»'•*  ^«**.  »•  rr-J^ 

nrtoally  drank.  *^^^  ^Omt  χ,     Saidas,  and  the  latter  containiog  twen. 

4  Ε,ν  Tc-viWW•.     As  thb  was  a  Greek  city,  the  ^y-^•*"  •*«*?»»  •'^'  **  *  *^*•'  **'•  '^^'••  ^'K   '^^  ^^ 

Greeks  found  themselves  here  in  «ifety,  after  their  long  "^^'f  thatjr-An  may.  in  that  ven*.  be  taken  for  A»«*Xi- 

Hid  ffloriou•  march.    The  port,  which  b  on  the  ea»t  of  '^«λ.5,  that  Is.  that  boA  boxing  wd  wrestUng  might  be 

tlie  town,  wa•  boUt  by  the  emperor  Adrbn,  as  we  find  «-««P^hended  und^  the  word  ^«A,.  which  In  that  ease 

by  Arrbn,  who,  in  hb  Perip^us  of  the  Euxlne  Sea.  "^^  »»*  ^  ,-"*^  f^  ^7'^"'"':  "'"1?"-  ~^!^ 

which  he  dedbates  to  that  emjeror.  says  "  that  be  wu  ^'>  "^  boxing^snd  wresUmg.  r.y«^«Tj«^-ur     Α^λ»- 

naklnga  port  there,  for,  before,  there  was  no  more  than  „  , .       „           _  _  'VLi  .k-«.  4ΐι.•«....ι.ι.^  u-  ν  - 

_^  J7~!       i t.i_        ij      .    _ij     ^        w          t.x.  Suldas.  However,  we  find  them  distingubhed  by  Xeno. 

a  sUtkMi,  where  ships  could  only  ride  at  anchor,  with       .  ...   ^  * .  ^  •  ' 

-  /Λ^  .1.          _     .1       t.    •      '  Q.       «        -    »     '    .  phon  upon  this  occasion. 

lafety.  In  the  summer.time.**    <>τ«ι/3^β  rv  tmut  Ai/tu»»*  •^  ^  ττ  »%  «     «           ;/f  -         »     »i.•               <> 

.7^  '•  V    f z«^-». -.    •      -         ►         ^       ,„  β  Π•λλ#ί  ym^  ««nCnrai».    In  this  senhe  Horace  uses 

smXmt  >•^  ere»  «TtreAic/Uf  ωςα  trmH,  •ζμ*4  nr,      Tourne-  ..           tA  d          Αλ 

fort  «ays  thb  part  is  now  called  Platana,  and  b  much  "**  ''**'*  atseenao.  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

■eglected  by  the  Turks.  I)«c«h|«i  in  unptna  prtiur. 
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they  were  ubiigcd  to  nm  down  to  tba  m•,  and 
tnniing  there,  to  come  np  «gain  to  llie  '  iltu. 
In  the  deeeent,  muiy  rolled  down  tb«  hill,  bat, 
wbrn  tbejr  cune  to  climb  it,  the  '  ucent  wn  eo 


Β  foot  pace.    Upon  thia  tlie  tptetalon  iboutedi 
and  laughed,  and  animated  their  friend•. 


iitundiiv  lnklitlBr,  ««biiDtiifrnailiiti 
'Ah,  M  '(if  1•  lrz"tA  ίξΛΛτ  μίίΜ  βίΛ^  Jn 
<■  Not  soIt  Uh  wim  of  Iht  ιπ>γ4•,  bat  ι 
'    "     'ibeoroT  Um  hi 


IkihHliianotkH 
—  h  wkat  Jiaeoll 

AiwJU 
Aot  Λα,  witk  w 


rs  «tltA  wan>m  >uf  tmil^. 
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DISSERTATION  OF  POLYBIUS 


ϋΡΟ»  THE 


MACEDONIAN  PHALANX 


HAvmc  promiMd,  in  the  '  fourth  Book,  to 
CMBpsre^  upon  s  proper  occanon,  the  amu  of 
^  RomsTia  and  Macedoniant,  and  the  dif. 
fierent  dispoaitioni  of  their  respective  armies, 
a•  also  to  coniider  the  advantages  and  dis. 
adTmntagea  of  both;  I  shall  take  the  oppor- 
tanitj  of  their  being  engaged  together,  to 
fmdemwaur  to  perfiurm  my  promise.  For  since 
tke  ^laccdonian  dupoeitton,  recommending 
iticlf  bjr  aocoeas,  formerly  prevailed  over  that 
flf  tJie  Aaiatica  and  Ureeka ;  and  on  the  other 
the  Roman  disposition  baa  been  victo- 
over  that  of  the  Africans,  and  of  all  the 
■ihabitanta  of  the  western  part  of  Europe; 
aad  since,  in  our  time^  there  has  been  not  only 
one,  bat  many  trials  of  the  dispositions  and 
foWeis  of  both  nations ;  it  will  be  a  useful  and 
a  creditable  undertaking  to  inquire  into  the 
Aj^ttrmnem  of  their  discipline,  and  consider  the 
cause  of  the  victories  of  the  Romans,  and  of 
their  excelling  all  other  nations  in  military 
srliicTenaents,  to  the  end  we  may  not,  by 
attribating  their  success  to  fortune,  like  weak 
nsenj  compliment  the  victorious  without  foun. 
;  but,  by  being  acquainted  with  the  true 
of  it,  celebrate  and  admire  the  con- 
qnerora  with  justice. 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  buttles,  in  which  the 
Romans  were  engaged  with  Hannibal,  and  the 
defeats  they  received  from  him,  it  is  unneces- 
MTf  to  enlarge  upon  them,  since  they  were  not 
owing  either  to  their  arms,  or  their  disposition, 


1  SiK*  pugc  SaS,  note  1. 


but  to  a  superiority  of  genius,  and  conduct  in 
Hannibal.  This  we  have  made  appear  in  the 
relation  of  those  battles :  and  this  is  fanlicr 
confirmed  by  the  event  of  the  war,  (for  as  soon 
as  the  Romans  were  commanded  hy  a  general 
equal  to  Hannibal,  they  presently  became  vic- 
torious,) and  also  by  the  conduct  of  Hannibal 
himself,  who,  disliking  the  arms  his  men  had 
till  then  made  use  of,  upon  the  first  victory  lie 
gained  over  the  Romans,  immediately  armed 
his  forces  with  the  arms  of  the  latter,  and  con- 
tinued to  use  them  ever  after.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain,  that  Pyrrhus  not  only  made  use  of  Italinri 
arms,  but  also  of  Italian  forces,  in  his  engage- 
ments with  the  Romans,  placing  a  body  of 
Italians,  and  of  his  own  men,  drawn  up  in  a 
phalanx,  alternately:  however,  not  even  by 
this  means,  was  he  able  to  beat  the  Romans, 
but  the  event  of  all  their  battles  proved  doubt- 
ful. It  was  necessary  to  premise  these  things, 
to  the  end  that  nothing  may  seem  to  contradict 
our  assertions.  I  now  return  to  the  proponed 
comparison.  Many  arguments  may  convince 
us  that  nothing  can  resist  the  phalanx  in  fronr, 
or  withstand  its  onset,  when  possessed  of  all 
the  advantages  that  are  jieculiar  to  it :  fur  enrh 
man,  with  his  arms,  when  drawn  up  in  order  of 
liattle,  takes  up  three  feet  in  depth ;  and  their 
pikes,  though  originally  sixteen  cubits  in  length, 
are,  however,  in  reality,  fourteen;  of  these, 
four  are  taken  up  by  the  distance  between  his 
hands,  and  so  much  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
pike,  as  is  necessary  to  balance  the  fore  part, 
when  presented  to  the  enemy.     This  being  so, 
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it  i»  pUdn  that  the  pike,  when  gnsped  with 
both  hands  and  preiented,  must  project  ten 
cubits  before  each  man.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  the  pikes  of  the  fifth  rank  will  project  two 
cubits,  and  those  of  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth,  will  project  more  than  two  before  the 
file  leaders,  and  when  the  intervals  between 
the  ranks  and  filet  of  the  phalanx  are  properly 
observed,  as  Homer  has  shown  in  these  verses, 

"  An  IroD  seen•  fleftm•  dreadfal  o'er  th«  fields 
Armour  In  armour  lock'd,  and  thield•  iu  «liields, 
Spenr»  lean  on  speMur•,  on  target•  target•  throny, 
HeluM  stuck  to  ΙμΙπμ,  and  man  drore  man  along.'* 

This  being  truly  and  beautifully  expressed,  it 
follows,  that  five  pikes,  differing  two  cubits 
from  one  another,  in  length,  must  project  be- 
fore each  of  the  file4eaders ;  so  that  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  represent  to  one*8  self,  the  ap- 
pearance,  and  strength  of  the  whole  phalanx, 
when  being,  as  usual,  drawn  up  sixteen  deep, 
presenting  its  pikes,  it  makes  an  attack.     Of 
these  sixteen  ranks,  those  that  exceed  the  fifth 
cannot  contribute,  with  their  pikes,  to  annoy 
the  enemy ;  for  which  reason  they  do  not  pre- 
sent them,  but  each  rank  inclines  them  over 
the  shoulders  of  that  before  it,  in  order  to  se- 
cure them  from  above;   the  pikes,   by  their 
closeness   defending  them  from   the  missive 
weapons,  which  might  otherwise,   by  flying 
over  the  foremost  ranks,  fall  upon  those  who 
stand  behind   them.     Besides,  each  of  these 
ranks,  pressing  in  file,  with  the  whole  weight 
of  their  body,  the  rank  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes, they  not  only  strengthen  the  attack,  but 
make  it  impossible  for  the  foremost  ranks  to 
retreat      This   being  the  disposition  of  the 
phalanx  in  the  whole,  and  in  part,  we  are  now 
to  give  on  account  of  the  properties  and  differ- 
ence of  the  Roman  arms  and  disposition,  by 
comparing  them  together.     The  Romans  like- 
wise, with  their  arms,  take  up  three  feet  in 
depth  :    but,   as  they  cover  their  bodies  with 
their  shields,   changing  their  guard   at  every 
stroke,  and  make  use  of  their  swords  both  to 
cut,  and  thrust,  it  happens  that  their  line  of 
battle  is  in  a  perpetual  fluctuation  ;  this  makes 
it  necessary  for  each  man  to  have  room,  and  an 
interval  of,  at  least,  three  feet,  both  in  rank  and 
in  file,  if  it  is  expected  he  should  do  his  duty ; 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  one  Roman  will 
stand  opposite  to  two  file-leaders  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  consequently  be  exposed  to,  and  en- 
gaged  with  ten  spears  which  it  is  not  possible 


for  one  man,  when  onee  the  armiet  doee,  to 
cut  to  pieces,  before  be  is  annoyed  by  them,  or 
easy  to  break  through,  since  the  hindmoet  ruiki 
can  contribute  nothing  either  to  the  force  of  th• 
file-leaders,  or  to  the  efficacy  of  their  swordi. 
FYom  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  easily  con- 
cluded that,  as  I  before  observed,  nothing  can 
withstand  the  onset  of  the  phalanx  in  fronts 
while  it  preserves  all  the  advantiges  that  are 
peculiar  to  it.     Mlut,  therefore,  is  the  cause 
that  gives  the  victory  to  the  Romana,  and  de- 
feats those  who  make  use  of  the  phalanx  ?    It 
is  this :  military  operations  are  uncertain  both  in 
time  and  place ;  whereas  the  phalanx  has  but     ] 
one  time,  one  plaoe^  and  one  disposition,  in 
which  it  can  perform  the  service  that  is  expec- 
ted from  it.     If,  therefore,  there  waa  a  neces- 
sity for  the  enemy  to  engage  the  phalanx  at  its 
own  time  and  place,  in  every  decisive  action,  it 
is  reasonable  to  conclude,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  latter  would  always  prove  vic- 
torious.   But,  if  this  is  possible,  and  easy  to 
be  avoided,  why  should  that  disposition  be  any 
longer  looked  upon  as  formidable  ?     And,  in- 
deed, it  is  allowed  that  the  phalanx  stands  in 
need  of  an  even  and  open  ground,  where  there 
is  no  impediment,  such  as  ditches,  chasms,  vol- 
leys,  eminences,  and  rivers :  for  all  these  are 
capable  of  confounding,  and  breaking  its  ranks. 
It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible, at  least,  very  rare,  to  find  places  of 
twenty  or  more  stadia,  in  which  there  is  no- 
thing of  this  nature ;  however,  admit  there  are 
such  places ;  if  the  enemy  does  not  think  fit  to 
engage  the  phalanx  there,  but,  instead  of  that, 
marches  round,  and  lays  waste  the  towns  and 
country  of  their  friends,  ^vhat  will  be  the  ser- 
vice of  such  a  disposition  ?     Since,  while  the 
phalanx  remains  in  the  places  that  are  proper 
for  it,  so  far  is  it  from  being  able  to  relieve  its 
friends,  that  it  is  incapable  even  of  preserving 
itself ;  for  the  enemy  will  easily  cut  off  their 
provisions,  the  moment  they  have,  without  op- 
position, made  themselves  absolute  masters  of 
the  country:  and,  if  the  phalanx  quits  the  places 
that  ore  proper  for  it,  to  engage  in  any  enter- 
prise, it  will  become  an  easy  conquest.     But  if 
the  enemy,  resolving  to  engage  the  phalanx  in 
an  even  place,  should,  instead  of  exposing  his 
whole  army  at  once  to  the  onset  of  the  pha- 
lanx, retreat  a  little  the  instant  it  charges,  the 
event  may  he  easily  foreseen  from  what  the 
Romans  now  practise.     For  I  desire  no  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  of  my  assertions  from  what 
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I  Bj,  liut  from  wfakt  bas  alresdy  hsppeneil ; 
iincc  ihe  Romuie  do  nol  engage  the  phalanx 
■iib  ύ\  Ihcir  legion»  drawn  up  in  α  line  parallel 
totbc  former  -,  bul  tuiiae  divisions  of  tbeni  lie 
kbind  in  reierre,  while  others  are  engaged  ;  so 
Ihal,  nbetber  Ihe  phuJani  forces  thone  who  are 
eppoote  to  it  to  give  ivey,  or  it  itaelf  forced  by 
Ibeia  Cogire  wiy,tbeproperlyDriliadc9troyed: 
Tor.  in  order  to  pursue  those  who  Sj,  or  to  fly 
fram  tboee  who  pursue,  some  parts  of  Ihe  line 
nui  leave  the  rest ;  which  no  sooner  happens, 
lim  Λ0  epening  i>  giren  for  the  reserve  to  take 
tbe  ground  they  left,  and,  initcsd  of  attankinK 
thmeirbo  remain  in  front,  to  break  in  upoolbeir 
their  rear.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  an 
er  to  avoid  the  opporlunitiea  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  phalanx,  but  impossible  far 
iBtlet  to  avoid  those  the  Romans  have  ove 

it  posaiblo  there  ahouJd  not  in  reality 
be  Β  gre«l  difference  between  them  ?  Besides, 
it  is  wtnetiniei  neceewy  for  the  phalanx  to 
niuxb   through,  and   tneamp  in  all  aorta  of 
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plores ;  at  othert,  to  prevent  the  ι 
seizing  some  advantageous  poht ;  I 
besiege,  at  others,  to  be  besieged,  and  to  melt 
with  unexpected  occurrences  ;  for  all  tbcM 
things  are  incident  to  war,  and  cither  decide 
the  victory,  or  greatly  conlributeto  it:  and,  in 
all  these,  the  diKpositioii  of  ilic  Maeedoniaiia 
is  of  little  or  no  use  ;  it  being  impoaiible  for 
the  men,  either  in  conipanies,  or  singly,  to  par. 
form  any  seriice  -.  whereas  that  of  the  Boniuii 
is  properly  adapted  to  all ;  for  every  Bodmui, 
when  once  armed  for  action,  is  equally  fit  foc 
all  places,  for  all  times,  and  all  oecnrretiee»  ι  be 
is  also  ready  and  equally  disposed  either  for  a 
general,  or  a  particular  action,  to  ebarge  witb 
his  company,  or  engage  in  a  aii^le  combat. 
As,  therefore,  Ihe  dispoaiiion  of  the  Roman• 
is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  Macedoniani 
in  the  use  of  all  its  ports,  so  Ihe  «nterpfiaei  of 
the  former  are  vaelly  a 
thobe  of  the  latter. 
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ThtfiBowiiff  Geogn^Aicid  DiittrlatUM  it  a  work  of  μ  «wcA  tearnhff,  Ami  Iom  cm• 
Jldad  it  teill  be  Ihtrnghtiiol  only  to  ocptatH,  bnl  eut»  to  adont  Λβ  Eipedititm  tf  (if- 
nu:  aad  tium^  at  flnt,  I  believe,  orig  deiigmad  at  α  ctwyiwMwf  to  agr  boei• 
teBer,  14  rteehed  erilh  at  great  ttdmoKUdgment  bg  At  tMUmr,  m  it  wtU  bt  with  ιφ• 
probation  by  the  public.  There  are,  lobterve,  tonu  poiatt,  ή  wAicA  Ait  teamtd 
genikman  differi  from  me  in  Chronoloffj/,  and  the  οοπψκΙαέϊοΛ  of  the  Creel  mm- 
turee,  or  rather  Jrom  Diodorvt  Sicuhu,  and  Arbulhnot,  tehom  I  have  Jb&need  i  tut 
I  could  never  aniwer  it  eiAer  to  the  public,  or  mytelf,  if  any  differei 
thoiepointi  could  create  in  nu  α  uriiA  to  deprive  Aem  of  to  great  am 
tay  work  of  to  great  an  ornament. 
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It  u  obtenred  by  •  bUe  ingenious  author,  that 
a  prince  ao  entirely  bent  upon  the  enlai^ng 
of  hia  territoriea,  ae  Lewis  XIV.  was,  could 
not  be  very  well  pleased  with  the  mathema- 
ticiaiia  who  measured  his  kingdom ;  for  that, 
by  fiiiiig  the  true  boundaries  of  his  dominions, 
they  robbed  him  of  more  land,  than  he  could 
hmwe  any  hope•  of  regaining  by  four  or  five  of 
hi•  noet  successful  campaigns.  The  Mahom- 
princea  have  still  a  stronger  tie  (if 
can  be  than  ambition)  in  this  respect : 
tibcir  reUgion  obliges  them,  both  to  extend 
their  borders,  and  to  be  in  a  peculiar  manner 
tcaacioaa  of  what  they  already  possess.  How 
timefofe  the  Grand  Seignior  may  relish  the 
measures  of  our  modem  geographers,  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
they  have  deprived  him  of  so  much  land  (which 
before  be  had  an  uncontested  title  to),  that  had 
the  Grand  Monarque  suffered  in  such  a  de- 
gree, the  world  would  never  afterwards  have 
had  any  reason  to  fear  the  Gallic  power. 

The  Arabians,  who  are  the  geographers  the 
Turks  are  most  conversant  with,  lay  down 
Byzantium,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia 
3riinor,  in  about  45  degrees  of  north  latitude  ; 
Ptolemy  in  '  about  43 ;  aiid  the  soutbcm  ports 
of  Cilicia,  Pamphilia,  &c.  in  '  3G^  30 ;  where- 


1  He  placee  Bysantium  iu  43•  5^.  Bithyniee  Promoii. 
torium  in  43*  ϋσ.  Heraclea,  Punti  43•  lO^.  Parthenii 
Ostia  13•  W.  Sinupe  44^.  Halyi  Ostia  43•  W,  Aroieae 
4>  &»  and  Trapesus  43•  5<.  So  that  M.  Greavee  (Phlln. 
soph.  Transact  No.  178•}  had  no  ooeasion  to  have  re. 
roorae  to  Ptoleny's  Alinageat  Magu.  to  prove  there  is 
no  error  crept  into  the  text,  with  regard  to  the  latitude 
of  Byzantium,  dnce  all  these  places  correspond  with  it, 
and  particularly  Chalcedon,  which  stood  over  again*t 
it,  be  pats  exactly  in  the  same  latitude,  vis*  43»  y. 

2  1  saf  in  30•  30^,  though  I  might  have  said  lees :  for 
he  places  the  middle  of  Rhodes  in  35•.  Xantlii  Fluv. 
Ostia  iu  36•  O.    Phaselis  30•  25f.  and  Issus  36•  2^. 


as  in  fact  the  former  lie  in  about  41%  and  the 
hitter  in  37*.  So  that  the  Arabians  nuike  this 
part  of  the  Grand  Seignior*s  dominions  four 
degrees  and  a  half;  Ptolemy,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  geographers  ever  since,  two 
degrees  and  a  half  broader  than  in  reality  it  is  ; 
which,  considering  the  length  of  the  Euxinc 
sea,  namely,  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  is  so 
considerable  a  portion  of  country,  as  a  super- 
stitious Mahommedan  could  not  be  easily 
brought  to  part  with. 

I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  the 
Arabians  are  not  to  be  complimented  with 
having  made  any  great  improvements  in 
geography.  It  is  probable,  the  first  of  them 
made  use  of  a  faulty  copy  of  Ptolemy  in  laying 
down  the  places  above  mentioned,  or,  it  may 
be,  instead  of  43*  ΰ',  he  mistook  the  letters,  and 
made  it  40%  and  the  rest  followed  him  without 
every  inquiring  into  the  truth.  But  for 
Ptolemy,  who  will,  I  believe,  be  allowed  to  be 
the  greatest  geographer  the  world  ever  produc- 
ed, to  fall  into  such  a  mistake,  is  very  surpris- 
ing ;  when  we  consider,  that '  Herodotus  posi- 
tively affirms,  that  a  man,  prepared  for  expedi• 
tion,  could  go  on  foot  firom  the  Cilician  sea  to 
the  Euxine  in  five  days.  Indeed  Ptolemy 
makes  a  degree  of  the  great  circle  to  consist  of 
but  five  himdred  stadia,  and  consequently  the 
breadth  of  Asia  JVIinor  (as  it  is  commonly 
called)  will  not  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  degrees,  it  being,  according  to 
this  computation,  about  four  hundred  miles 
English :  but  this  is  a  great  deal  too  much,  es. 
pecially  as  the  country  is  very  mountainous, 
for  a  footman  to  despatch  in  so  short  a  time  as 
five  days. 

Strabo,    from    Eratosthenes,  *  places    the 


3.  In  CUo,  cap.  7S.        4.  Book  ii.  In  the  beginning. 
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Sinus  Iitieaf  in  the  mn•  pwtUd  with  the 
Fretam  Qedituiiiin ;  whkh  ii  pretty  near  the 
truth :  but  then  he  M]rieg>in  firom  Hipperchu•, 
>  thet  Narbon,  Miiniliei  «nd  Byieotium  lie 
imder  erne  panlld.  Thi•  it  i•  probeble  *  led 
Ptolemy  into  the  mistake  abore-jnentioned. 
The  faititnde  of  Maaialia  had  been  determined 
to  be  about  4θ*»  by  the  obaenrationa  of  Pytheas. 
He  therefore  placed  Bysantium  and  the  shore 
of  the  Enzinein  the  same  latitude,  and  of  con- 
sequence made  aU  this  country  almost  double 
what  it  is  in  reality.  Indeed  Strabo  proves 
afterwards,  by  an  '  odd  sort  of  reasoning,  that 


1  Book  tt.  pig•  SU;  tod  In  other  pUoM. 

8  Tlier•  miffht  anothir  nmo»  bo  aarifiiod  for 
PloleiBy^i  V^^adag  BynatlinB  μ  te  to  tho  northwird, 
■sdtluitlthisaMldiiff  a  dtfrtoof  tho  frsftt  drd•  to 
eonriitorbatflTokiiBdreditodl•,  wteroM  larMUtflt 
cootdn•  Tory  otar  tkx  kaadrodi  asd  tw :  μ  that  tho 
greoter  tte  ^Bateaeo,  tho  aioro  In  proportioo  art  ik» 
BiMBbor  of  degTM•  faKTMHod}  lix  of  PtoloByl•  not 
boinf  φΐΙΙο  oqoal  to  flvo  of  tho  great  drelo.  And 
thus  wo  find  that  tho  dbtanco  botwoen  Aloxaadrlo, 
^  Etrxpti  tho  plooo  of  Ptdtem^  roaidanco,  and  Bj- 
nntlain,  l>  la  reoUty  about  ton  dogroe•,  tho  former 
being  noor  thlrty-^me,  the  latter  In  forty-one  {  whereas 
Ptolemy  Increasing  one  d^ree  In  Are,  has  placed  By- 
saatinm  In  forty-three.  Howerer,  as  Uipparchos  in 
Strabo  does  aflirm,  that  ByianUom  Is  by  obeenration 
exactiy  In  the  same  latitode  with  Maasalia,  *«r2  yit^ 
If  Βνζ«Ηττ/^ι  rif  mMp  Jmm  Xiym  tm  γψύμΦΜί  «r<ir  Hr 
€mtkf,  Sv  Jwu  i  IhtBimi  Ir  Kmnrnkift  ι  and  as  Ptolemy 
makes  them  exactly  the  same,  τΐι.  μοτ.  «C.  43, 5, 1  think 
it  is  most  probable  he  was  misled  by  tiiose  anthoritieB. 
We  may  Irom  this  be  oonrlnced  how  little  stress  oog^t 
to  be  laid  upon  the  obserrations  of  the  andents,  and 
how  far  their  authority  is  to  be  relied  on,  with  regard 
to  the  motion  of  the  poles  of  the  earth.  Mr  Caasinl,  In 
the  Mem.  of  the  Acad.  Royale,  has  treated  this  sulject 
in  a  Tcry  corioos  and  ample  manner ;  after  which  I  am 
surprised  how  M.  Voltaire  (Fhiloeophle  de  Nnetoo,  cap. 
£S)  could  espouse  this  opinion  of  the  poles  shifting  after 
the  rate  of  one  minute  in  100  yean,  and  affirm  that  the 
E^ryptian  astronomers  had  made  regular  obeenrations 
of  the  heavens  for  two  whole  roTolutions  of  the  poles : 
whidi  makes  the  E^ryptians  a  very  andent  nation  In- 
deed}  for  two  revolutions  amount  to  no  less  than 
4,380,000  years.  This  he  gathers  from  Herodotus,  who 
says  that  the  Egyptian  annals  mention  the  sun's  rising 
twice  in  the  west.  A  consequence  this,  which  nothing 
but  an  exalted  genios  could  have  drawn  I  But  we^ust 
remember  tUs  gentleman  Is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  philo- 
sopher. 

2  Ho  says,  **  It  is  allowed  by  most  people,  that  the 
line  which  Is  drawn  from  the  straits  of  Gibraltar 
through  the  Ave  of  Messina,  Athens,  and  Rhodes, 
makes  all  these  places  lie  under  the  same  parallel  It  is 
also  allowed  that  this  line  (ftOm  the  Straits  to  the 
Ikre)  passes  somewhere  very  near  the  middle  of  the 
sea.  Now  we  are  assured  by  navigators,  that  the  great. 
est  distance  ft^m  France  (Irom  the  golf  of  Lyons  to 
Africa  Ιλ  no  more  than  SOOO  stadia :  and  consequently 
that  this  is  the  breadth  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 


the  parallel  of  BynotlttB  is  mneh  mof•  Miti^ 
ward  than  that  of  BfassaUa :  because  filMi  By- 
santium to  Rhodea,  (which  lies  in  the  snae 
parslld  with  the  JFVetum  Gadttamun)  he  8ay% 
is  allowed  byall,  tobefimrthousMidniiielnm- 
dred  stadia:  but  that  from  Maasalin  to  Um 
aforesaid  parallel  is  not  φΐΐίο  two  tbooaand  five 
hundred.  We  may  preaome  tittt  8tnbo^ 
though  a  very  oantious  and  very  modest  wHter, 
did  not  attend  to  UM  words  of  Hetodotos :  Ibr, 
if  he  had,  he  must  faafe  conduded,  tittt  ΐφοη 
the  supposition  of  Hippardioa  and  Eiatoadie- 
nes,  a  footman  could  travd  in  uwe  daya  the 
whole  breadth  of  Spain,  that  ia,  from  the  FVe- 
tum  Gaditanum  (the  atiaita  of  Qibnltv)  to 
the  Blare  GantidMinmy  (the  b^  of  Biacay) 
and  ΐφοη  his  own  suf^osition  in  modi  less; 
either  of  whichamanof  hiaintdligenee  mwt 
know  to  be  quite  impiactieable. 

All  that  can  be  said  in  this  ease  Ιβ^  tet  Um 
greatest  part  of  the  andenta  looked  opon  He- 
rodotus, as  an  author  that  indulged  Umaelf  too 
much  in  the  privilqpe  of  traveUcra ;  and  there, 
fore  in  general  seem  to  give  very  little  ereut  to 
what  he  advances :  though  time  and  esperlenoe 
have  at  last  convinced  the  world,  that  he  had 
a  genius  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind :  that 
his  diligence  and  veradty  were  equal  to  hia 
genius ;  and  that  he^  like  our  countryman  R. 
Bacon,  discovered  truths  too  sublime  for  the 
contemplation  of  the  age  he  lived  in. 

This  I  thought  proper  to  ptemise,  because 
several  modem  map-makers,  and*  some  late 
authors,  still  adhere  to  Ptolemy,  in  placing  By- 
zantium and  the  Euxine  two  degrees  too  for  to 
the  northward.  J  shall  for  the  foture  confine 
myself  to  the  proper  subject  of  this  dissertation, 
namely,  to  the  route  which  the  Greek  army  took. 


broadest  place.  So  that  from  the  aforesaid  line  to  the 
farthest  comer  of  the  gulf  of  Lyons,  must  be  2SI0O 
stadia,  and  to  Maesalia  swnewhat  leas,  because  Η  stands 
more  southward  than  the  bight  of  the  Bay.  But  from 
Rhodes  to  Bysantium  is  4Θ00  stadia :  so  that  the  paral- 
lel of  Bjruntium  must  be  a  great  deal  more  norttiward 
(ν«λί»  ΙζΛψίΐΟίηξΗ)  than  that  of  Maesalia.**  page  IISl 
The  ftulacy  of  this  argument  is  qnlddy  perceived,  by 
only  casting  an  eye  upon  any  common  map  where  we 
shall  And  the  difference  of  latitude  between  Rhodea 
and  Constantinople  is  not  four  degrees,  that  is,  not  SSOO 
stadia)  and  that  the  parallel  of  the  Straits  runs  Into  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

4  Some  of  these  Mr  Spelman  has  followed  In  note  II, 
book  iv.  page  £43,  where  he  says  that  Armenia  lie•  be- 
tween  the  40th  and  43rd  degrees  of  latitude';  whereas 
Trebisond  lies  in  4•  4^,  so  that  Armenia  cannot 
at  most  to  above  forty  and  a  halil 
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ia  their  le- 


U•  aeeomit  cf  tbor  nareh 
&•  τγ^*^  o€  lifdi^  beauM  he 
^9  Imt  aikcfwerdscoiistttiuy 
the  MA-portt  from 
U•  j«Kiiney•     Theydfawcted 
lAronghdie  mUdle  of  the  country; 
I^dia,  PhfjBMs  IjeMMiia,  Ceppeik»- 
4■i'Cafaii^  to  dM  0tteB  of  Sjii%  nev  the 

bnee  they  piocoeded  to  Hyriandru•, 

town,  of  wfaidi  no  fiwtitepe  that  I 

■r  of  at  pgMcnt  raoHdii.      Ptolemy  * 

it  fmty  ■wi-i»^  oooth  of  Akzuidria 

Ihob  (ScBodemii»)  ΐφοη  the  auae  me- 

;  hot  whoever  cut•  his  eye  upon  the 

Antflf  Ao  bay  of  Scandcnin,  will  toon  per- 

■Bt  tUi  to  be  *Tff**— *M* ;  becauie  the  bey 

in  Mv  &a  Donli-east  and  aouth-wett,  and 

vima  atood  upon  the  «hore.     All 

gather  firom  it  ia,  that  they  were 

other  twenty  of  Ptolemy's 

t.  e.  nineteen  Engiieh  miles ;  and  that 

Myriandnia  is  to  be  placed  at  the  en- 

intD  the  bay»  just  within  the  Scopulus 

now  ceUedy  Has  al  ICbanzir. 

enee^  the  army,  in  four  days*  march, 

(twenty  paraaang^  (in  our  language  league^ 

mk  came  to  the  river  Chalus,  very  justly, 

ly  the  gnat  Deliale^  supposed  to  be  the  Chalib, 

sr  Alep,  the  river  of  Aleppo ;  because  the 

ia  not  only  the  same^  allowing  for  the 

genius  of  languages ;  but  the  distance 

Η  can  be  no  other.     For  as  Aleppo  is 

shoot  twenty  amall  hours*  journey  from  Scande- 

lai^  ao    it  must   be  something  more   from 

Mynandma»  which  lay  near  south-west  from 

the  ktter  of  those  places ;  and  as  there  lies  a 

great  bog  in  the  direct  road,  which  was  made 

5 1  diail  ipofc  more  pertknlarly  of  this  march,  when 
1 4MB•  to  tike  noCiee  of  M.  Deltale*s  eompaUtioD•.. 

β  I  woold  recommend  the  following  paatage  in  Dio- 
ioroe  flleoloB  to  the  comideration  of  the  next  editor  of 
thatevthor;O  U  Kvf•^,  t*uin  λ^λ^ι  rn*KiAi»/«v,  jmi) 

IrjO^mv  V  eBetn  riff  KiAouef,  »»TmwXiS^en  iJ<  rnvrh* 
Booth  trBndete•  it,  "  HaTing  marched  almoet  through 
all  CSUda,  he  took  shipping,  and  arriTed  at  laet  by  8oa 
at  laaue,  the  ntmoet  city  of  that  coontry,  near  the  sea- 
dde.**  Which  le  indiwd  a  rerbal  trau&lution  of  the  La- 
tin  TerMon;  bat  how  to  reconcile  it  witli  the  original, 
or  with  Xenopbon'k»  account  of  this  march,  I  confess, 
IcannotieU, 

7  Aleziii^  peoee  Isenm  long.  GO»  l(y,  lut  3Go  lO* 
Myriaotfo,  ^  ^  lat  'S^  ^•  Mr  DeluU*  luts  placed 
*^^  '*''*Ό  A*         nijfj"**^  ***  ****■'  "**^  o^  Ali'xondrifle. 
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bat  of  late  years,  and  which  Cyrus's 
army  waa  to  go  almost  round;  we  may  con- 
dude,  that  aU  these  put  together,  must  make 
the  distance  from  Myriandrus  to  the  Chains, 
twenty  parasangs,  or  Persian  leagues.  In 
mentioning  the  Chains,  I  cannot  but  nuke  one 
remark,  and  that  is,  that  it  is,  in  one  respect, 
very  different  from  what  it  was  formerly. 
Xoiophon  says,  it  was  full  of  fish  in  his  time ; 
and  give  a  very  good  '  reason  for  iL  Rauwolf 
says,  there  is  great  scarcity  of  fish  at  Aleppo, 
though  the  inhabitants  do  not  esteem  them ; 
but  the  reason  he  gives  for  their  indifference  to 
this  sort  of  victuals,  seems  to  me  a  little  extra- 
ordinary ;  he  says,  "  It  is  because  most  of  them 
drink  water  instead  of  wine.'* 

From  the  Chains,  in  five  duys*  march,  they 
made  thirty  purasaiigK,  and  came  to  the  sources 
of  the  river  Doradax,  which  Xenophon  affirms 
to  be  one  hundred  feet  broad;  by  which  we 
must  naturally  conclude,  that  the  army  march- 
ed along  the  bank  of  it  a  considerable  way ; 
because  we  cannot  suppose  any  river  in  this 
country,  the  edge  of  the  desert  of  Arabia,  to  be 
one  hundred  feet  in  breadth  at  the  source. 
What  river  this  was,  or  what  is  the  present 
name  of  it,  is  difficult,  i>erhaps  impossible,  to 
determine.  The  plethrum,  or  measure  of  one 
hundred  feet,  is  but  a  lux  way  of  reckoning, 
and  might,  perhaps,  be  applied  to  rivers  a  **  great 
deal  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth : 
as  our  '*  measures,  in  modern  times,  arc  of- 
ten applied  to  rivers  in  a  very  random  manner. 
However,  as  modern  travellers  take  no  notice 
of  any  such  river,  we  must  let  it  rest  as  it  is, 
till  more  satisfactory  discoveries  are  made  in 
these  parts.  What  surprises  me  most  in  this 
very  particular  account  of  their  march  is,  that 
our  author  takes  no  notice  of  the  river,  now 
called  **  Ephrin,  about  halfway  between  the  bay 


8  Because  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  worshipped 
them  as  gods.    See  Book  i.  page  178. 
*  0  Trayels  published  by  J.  Ray,  part,  L  c.  9. 

10  Thus  we  find  Xenophon  applies  the  measure  of  one 
hundred  feet  to  some  of  the  rivers  of  Cilicte,  which  other 
authors  call  no  more  than  brooks  falling  from  Mount 
Taurus  cross  a  small  plain  into  the  sea. 

1 1  In  this  manner  lUu  wolf  rayn  the  Euphrates  is  half  a 
league  broad  at  Babylon ;  whereas  Sir  Thomas  Herbert 
says  it  ib  only  almokt  double  the  breadth  of  the  Thames 
at  London.  At  Bir,  llauwolf  says,  it  is  a  mile  broad ; 
Maiindrel,  that  it  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  London. 

12  Tavemier  menUons  two  rivers  between  Alexan. 
dretta  and  Aleppo ;  over  the  first  he  says  L•»  a  bridge 
very  luug  and  btrongly  built.  Book  il.  cap.  1.  But  In 
this  hu  i•  mistaken,  the  bridge  and  causeway  being  laid 
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of  Scanderun  and  Aleppo ;  and  which  the  anny 
mutt  of  necessity  pass  in  their  march  to  the 
East;  for  it  rises  in  the  mountains  above 
Konis,  and  fiUls  into  the  Uke  of  Antioch%  This 
river  is  at  least  as  considerable  as  the  Chains, 
and  much  more  so,  I  dare  venture  to  say,  than 
any  river  between  Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates. 
This,  among  a  great  many  others^  some  of 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  the 
sequel  of  this  discourse,  does  almost  prevail 
upon  me  to  think,  that  Xenophon  kept  no 
journal,  at  least  no  regular  one,  of  this  ex- 
pedition ;  but  that  he  drew  it  up  a  great  many 
years  afterwards,  at  his  leisure,  in  his  *  exile, 
from  the  several  particulars,  which  must  have 
made  a  very  strong  impression  upon  his  me- 
mory. This  will  not  seem  so  strange,  when 
we  consider,  that,  in  Xenophon*e  days,  writing 
was  not  what  it  is  in  our^  $  the  materials  were 
not  easy  to  be  had,  nor  were  they  easy  to  be 
carried  in  such  marches  as  they  performed. 

From  the  source  of  the  Danidax,  they  march- 
ed,  in  three  days,  fifteen  parasangs,  to  Thap. 
sactis,  upon  the  Euphrates.  This  city,  though 
nothing  at  present  remains  of  it  but  the  name, 
was  formerly  a  place  of  great  note :  it  was  the 
frontier  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon :  for  it  is  said,  1 
Kings  iv.  24b  that  Solomon  baa  tm  trrt  HDben 
ΊΓΤ3Γτ  lap  *abD  baa  my  npt  noBno  irrarr  lap 
that  b,  He  had  dominion  over  all  on  this  side 
the  river,  from  Thapsakh  even  to  Ngoza  over 
all  the  kings  on  this  side  the  river,  viz.  the 
Euphrates.  Our  translators  have  rendered 
them  Tiphsah  and  Azsah,  which  puts  such  a 
disguise  upon  these  two  noted  cities,  that  I  dare 
to  say,  very  few  people,  upon  seeing  these 
names  in  the  Bible,  have  been  able  to  know 
them.  Such  confusion  has  the  pointing  of 
the  Hebrew  brought  into  that  primitive  and 
sacred  language!  Thapsakh,  in  the  original, 
signifies  a  pass,  or  passing  over,  or  perhaps, 
in  this  place,  more  properly  a  ford;  for  as 
in  our  nation,  there  are  at  present  bridges  over 
most  of  the  rivers  at  such  places  as  end  in 


over  the  Viff  9bort  mentionMl :  the  other  he  calb  Af• 
rorm,  and  mjts  thut  upon  rftins  It  i»  not  fordmble.  Thi• 
b  the  Ephrin,  the  fording  of  which  doe•  frequently  μ 
much  damage  to  the  bale•  of  goods,  that  our  Turkey 
merchants,  some  years  ago,  proposed  to  build  a  bridge 
over  it  at  their  own  expense ;  but  the  Turks  would  not 
consent,  and  so  the  design  was  dropped. 

1  I  shall  eponk  of  this  more  particularly  towards  the 
eu<t  of  thid  Dtsaertatioa. 


ford,  such  as  Oxford,  Wallingford,  Hertford,  ^. 
and  the  like,  yet  it  is  certain  -that  these  nanet  y^ 
were  given  them  from  fording  the  rivers  at 
those  places  before  the  bridges  were  built.  Ir 
like  manner,  it  is  more  than  probable,  tlMt 
Thapsakh  was  so  called,  from  the  EuphntH 
being  fordable  at  that  place ;  because  it 


^ 
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town  of  note  in  David's  time,  and  consequend^ 
must  have  had  its  name  long  before,  in  thoM  ^ 
times  of  simple  nature,  when  ferry-boats,  and 
bridges  of  boats,  were  not  invented.     Ptolemy 
makes  the  Euphrates  fordable  here ;  and  Rmu 
wolf,  about  the  same  place,  found  the  river  to 
full  of  shoals,  that  though  their  boats  couM   / 
draw  but  little  water,  the  navigation  was  ex- 
tremely dangerous.    And,  indeed,  Menon,  wlm   . 
was  a  man  of  great  cunning,  must  have  drawn  • 
this  secret  from  somebody,  else  it  can  scarodj   . 
be  supposed,  he  would  attempt  to  pass  a  rivet  ^ 
near  half  an  English  mile  in  breadth,  that  it 
broader  than  the  Thames  at  Woolwich.     Thit    -' 
I  have  been  the  more  particular  in,  with  a  de•    '\ 
sign  to  show  what  a  notable  compliment  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Thapsacus  paid   Cyrus,  when    ' 
they  told  him  that  the  gods  had  wrought  m.  ; 
miracle  in  his  favour,  by  making  the  river,  tlie   ■: 
great  river,  to  submit  to  his  authority;  inas-   ,- 
^duch  as  it  was  never  known  to  be  fordable  be»    ί 
fore  this  time. 

I  cannot  here  pass  without  taking  notice  of 
a  great  error  crept  into  the  copies  of  Strabo ; 
where  speaking  of  Alexander's  design  of  sub- 
duing the  Arabs,  he  tells  us,  "  That  great  con- 
queror, seeing  the  impossibility  of  attacking 
them  by  land,  proposed  to  build  a  great  quan- 
tity of  boats,  in  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  and 
'  transporting  them  seven  stadia,  to  Thapsacua, 
to  convey  them,  by  means  of  the  river,  to  Ba- 
bylon.** Which  makes  it  not  a  mile  from  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Thapsacus, 
whereas,  it  must  be  t^  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty.     I  cannot  find  that  any  of  the  learned 


2  Book  xvi.  page  741.   "A  M0μ^r$i*rβ^  t!(^9a-4,t 

CvKStH-  It  is  certain  tliat  Strabo,  in  composing  sock 
a  work  as  hi«  Geography  is,  must  consult  a  rery  great 
rariety  of  authors }  and  though  he  himself  always  makes 
UM  of  the  stadium  in  computing  of  distances,  yet  in  traa- 
scribing  other  wriUngs,  he  might  sometimes  be  forced 
to  adopt  other  terms :  for  instance,  in  this  place,  h• 
might  meet  with  rr«6/MMV  ivrk,  and  put  it  down  so,  as 
not  being  able  to  determine  the  exact  quantity :  whicli 
some  ignorant  «ribe,  seeing  rrm^its  in  all  other  place• 
made  use  of,  might  cfaaugi•,  and  thiuk  be  had  dune  hli 
auUior  grout  service. 
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^Λ»  hmm  mude  their  observations  upon 
■Amhv  lii^*  taken  any  notice,  much  less 
anjattaeiiit  towards  the  clearing  up  of 
iMrpaMe». 

*  WibKfi  Stephanos  of  Byxantium,  and  Lucan, 
tet  Aleiander  passed  the  Euphrates 
(a  pfaMse  near  two  hundred  and 
Ui^er  «p  the  river  than  Thlφβa^ 
CHb)^  eontmyto  the  authority  of  all  other  his- 
tiie  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  for 
was  at  Tyre,  in  his  return  from 
Bigfpit  and  was  to  diiect  his  march  towards 
Artali^  It  would  have  been  near  four  hundred 
oait  of  hla  way  to  have  gone  to  Zeugma. 
ηίφΛ  probably  lead  Pliny  and  the  rest 
lato  tlria  mislalre,  was  the  name  of  the  place ; 
inr  *  Zamma  was  so  eslled,  because  a  bridge 
waa  laid  ever  the  Euphrates  there;  and  as 
also  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates 
it  might  easily  lead  authors, 
distance,  into  such  a  mis- 
Mr  Hutchinson  gives,  namely 
Umt^  these  authors  must  speak  of  different 
CBpaditiops^  sounds  somewhat  strange  to  me : 
banmsn  h  is  certain,  that  Alexander  made  but 
one  tfipfJitlon  against  the  Persians ;  at  least, 
(wUeh  ia  moat  to  our  purpose)  that  he  never 
pnesrd  tiie  Euphrates  but  once  in  these  parts. 
Aa  to  Ptolemy^  placing  Thapsacus  in 
Arabia  Deserta,  whereas  all  other  authors 
pkee  it  in  Syria,  it  is  but  very  little  material ; 
becanae  though  it  is  really  within  the  limits  of 
Syria,  yet  it  stands  *  in  the  desert  which  ad- 
joins to  Arabia.  This  great  geographer  places 
Thapsacus  in  thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude ; 
but  aa  he  puts  all  the  sea-coast  half  a  degree 
too  fiyr  towards  the  south,  so  I  have  ventured 
to  place  this  in  do"*  3σ. 

3  What  Pliny  says,  Book  τ.  cap.  se.  Seindihtr  Eu- 
phrates a  Tieugwtate  oefoginta  tribu$  tnillibui  pasnium  j 
et  parte  lawM  in  Metopotamiimk,  vadit  per  ipmm  Seleu- 
dam,  area  etam-prai/luenti  infunu  Tigri,  is  soiHdent 
to  pertoade  OS,  that  either  there  is  some  error  in  the 
ttxl^  or  ttiat  Zeugma  was  a  lax  term  applied  lo  several 
plaoes ;  for  Zeogma,  properly  so  called,  stood  some- 
wbere  near  the  place  where  Bir  now  stands,  from 
wbcnee,  to  the  end  of  the  mountains  of  Mesopotamia, 
ii  near  three  hundred  miles ;  and  from  thenoc  to  the 
plain  eonntry  of  Babylonia,  where  this  division  most 
— iinidlj  was,  most  be  above  four  hundred  miles ;  so 
that  instead  of  eighty,  perhaps  it  should  be  eight 
huBdred. 

4  De  diver$it  mmirum  expeditionitnu  inieltigendm 
fhdemtur  diserebantee  attetorum  narratione*.  Dissert 
pagea 

6  The  dcaert  begins  two  or  three  league•  from  Alep• 
pa    Tarender,  Book  ii.  cap.  a 


The  army  having  passed  the  Euphratea, 
marched  upon  the  banks  of  it,  lor  the  most 
part:  I  say,  for  the  most  part,  because  they 
did  not  do  it  constantiy ;  since  Xenophon  tells 
us,  pag.  26.  b.  i.  that  some  of  their  marches 
were  very  long,  when  Cyrus  had  a  mind  the 
army  should  go  on,  till  they  came  to  water  or 
forage.  Now  tiiey  cannot  be  supposed  to 
quicken  their  marches  for  want  of  water,  while 
they  travelled  on  the  bank  of  so  fine  a  river. 
We  are  but  little  aocφuύnted  with  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates,  though  several  travellers 
have  sailed  down  it  It  is  probable,  that  the 
river  makes  some  great  windings  tovrards  the 
south,  where  no  man  that  is  acquainted  with 
the  country,  would  keep  to  the  bank  of  it;  one 
of  these  Rauwolf  mentions, '  which  took  them 
up  more  than  half  a  day  to  pass. 

Strabo  makes  the  distance  between  Thap. 
sacus  and  Babylon,  following  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates,(that  is,the  route  this  army  took,)'  to 
be  four  thousand  eight  hundred  stadia,  anc^  as 
it  is  repeated  very  often,  we  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  no  error  crept  into  the  text :  and  aa  the 
(Greeks  in  Alexander's  time,  and  for  several 
years  afterwards,  travelled  this  way,  the  dis- 
tance must  be  very  well  known.  However, 
Xenophon,  in  his  account  of  this  march,  makes 
it  a  great  deal  more,  as  we  shall  see  by  laying 
the  several  numbers  together :  namely. 
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Parasangs. 

fVom  Thapsacus,  through  Syria,  ) 

to  the  river'  Araxes,  in  9  days,  } 
To  the  river  Masca,  unknown  to  ) 

modem  writers,  in  5  days,         y 
To  Pylae,inl3day8,     ....  90 

In  Babylonia,  3  days,   ....  12 

March  in  order  of  battie,  p.  187,  ) 

1  day,  ί  3 

March  with  less  circumspection,  i 

I  day,  suppose,  3 


β  He  sajrs,  that  **  on  the  ninth  of  October  they  «ame 
to  a  point  called  Ensy,  which  took  them  up  more  than 
hair  a  day  to  pass."  So  that  if  they  were  above  half  a 
day  in  reaching  the  point,  it  Is  probable  that  the  bent  of 
the  river  was  more  than  doubla,  and  must  talc•  them 
more  than  a  day  to  get  round,  which  oould  not  be  an  in. 
considerable  distance,  as  the  etream  was  in  their  Atvour. 

7  Book  iL  page  88,  &c. 

8  This  river  Rauwolf  calte  Chabn,  (not  observing  the 
r  in  the  termination)  and  says  there  Is  a  castle  named 
Sere  at  the  mouth  of  it,  p.  Ii  cap.  &  There  was  a  castle 
in  this  place  in  the  days  of  Julian  the  Apostate»  whieb 
Zoeimus  calls  Circesium,  Book  ill 
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corning  llu!  rstreat  of  Ariaus, 
■ficr  (be  Uttle.  p.  IDS,  tint  up-  ί 
«η  tlie  ^y  of  Utile,  tbc;  had 


Whkb  amount*  to  db  iu»  liiui  &ve  thouauid 
nine  faaii4red  aai  ten  itadia :  new  if  we  cou- 
liAer  tUt  Ibej  were  jtt  ■  eon«id«nbk  diUucc ' 
on  Utiti  «idfl  Babylon,  (Flulairii  uyi  five  hun- 
dred itadia)  wc  miut  perceive  this  acceunt 
■welled  prodigiousij  above  the  trutli.  All  the 
Kolution  that  I  can  pretesd  to  give  to  this  dif 
ficulty  is,  that  the  PeTsiaas,  wbo  were  tbe 
guides  of  this  exiiedition,  roust  mark  out  the 
distance  according  to  their  Guicie* :  that  ex- 
cessive heat  and  huoget  arc  cOBipaniona,  that 
make  a  journey  tern  tedious  and  long;  and 
consequentlj,  when  their  Persian  friends  told 
thetD  they  bad  marclKd  so  many  panuangs, 
tbe  Greeks  made  no  beaitation  to  believe  them, 
in  order  to  rest  thcnuelves.  And,  indeed,  if 
we  alleMively  consider  tbe  marcbea,  as  set 
down  in  Xenophon,  ue  shall  find  moat  of  them 
too  long  for  to  great  an  army  to  perfbnn,  es- 
pecially as  they  must  have  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  caniagea  along  with  them,  not  only  to 
coni'ey  thtir  proviEions,  but  also  tbe  accoutre- 
inenls  of  the  heavy  armed  men.  For  itistanoe, 
from  the  AraJtee  to  the  Maaca,  ibty  marched 
in  five  days  tbJrty-five  paraKangs,  «hich  is 
very  near  twenty-four  miles  a  day.  From 
UlnscB  to  Pylie,  tbey  despatched  in  thirteen 
daya  ninety  paiasangs,  which  is  veiy  near 
twetLiy.four  miles  one  day  with  another;  too 
much  to  be  performed  by  an  anny  of  near  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  summer,  in  tbe  latitude  of  thirty-four, 
and  with  such  great  numbers  of  uttendants  as 
tbey  mUBt  of  iiecetiity  have  along  witli  them. 

In  marching  through  the  country  of  Baby. 
Ion,  tbey  came  to  the  caiiaU  which  weie  cut 
between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  in  order,  as 
most  authors  agree,  to  circulate  the  waters  of 
the  latter,  which  would  otherwise  dronn  all 
the  adjacent  country,  when  the  snows  melt 
upon  the  Armenian  mountains.  Xcuopbon 
says,  these  canals  tall  out  of  the  Tigris  into 
ilie   Euphrates:    whereas  •  Strabo  and  Pliny 

]  Xtfiiophan  Ufa  no  Ipu  t^Aii  Ikwtf  UouEniid  tai 
hIjlI;  klsdiii,  but  Uil«  1  ihslL  ipeah  mon  pvlkularlT  to 


he  contrary,  asd  Anita  goe•  so  far  μ  la 
,  that  lb•  level  «f  tbe  Tifrii  it  tnoch 
lower  than  that  of  tbe  £upbialaa ;  so  tbat  ibe 

Out  modem  tiavdlefa  iiifonD  ua,  tbat  tba 
country  between  lb•••  two  riven  i•,  in  Ibeaa 
parte,  tieh  low  land,  ΜΐβΜΐιΙιν  lib•  ike  fm- 
vince  of  Holland ;  so  that  it  i*  moie  (baa  pro- 
bable, that  theae  canal•  were  cut  t*  eiiciikt• 
the  waten  of  tbe  one  rivet  ■■  mudi  aa  the 
other  ;  and  tbat  aa  the  llgria  la  by  maeb  the 


dof  tl 


down  with  greater  fiiry,  and  stand  in  mere 
need  of  being  diverted  when  it  arrived  in  tte 
level  country.  It  is  wocth  our  obaarvaliaa, 
that  tbeae  two  great  river•  could  never  awell  at 
tbe  same  aeaaon ;  because  aa  tbe  niountaina  out 
of  which  the  Tigrie  liac^  lia  in  tbe  «OHtli  at 
Armenia  and  Umta  in  which  the  Ei^biatee 
bat  it*  Murce  in  the  north,  it  ia  certeia  that 
tbe  snows  upon  the  former  muat  melt  Botmei 
than  those  upon  tbe  latter.  Acconlingly,  we 
find  the  author  of  Ecdesiaaticut  mentiona  the 
overflowing  of  tbe  Tigris  *  in  Ibe  latter  end  of 
March,  and  beginning  of  April.  And  Pliny 
aasures  us,  that  the  Euphrates  oversows  ία 
*  July  and  August.  It  might  so  happen  that 
tbe  Greek  or  Roman  traveUera,  fra»  whom 
Ibese  authors  could  have  had  their  intelligence 
(all  Imvelleia  generally  choose  the  spring  to 
perform  long  journeys  in)  might  not  arrive  at 
Babylon  early  enough  in  (he  season,  to  aee  any 
thing  of  the  rise  of  the  Tigris.  But  baring 
spent  March,  Λρηΐ,  May,  and  perhaps  June, 
in  their  journey,  they  must  find  the  channel  of 
tbe  Euphrates  quite  full,  and  discbargi^  the 
superfluous  waters  with  great  rapidity,  into  tbe 
Tigris ;  sufficient  to  persuade  any  common  ob- 
server, that  the  level  of  the  former  must  be  above 
that  of  the  latter.  However,  bad  it  been  ao  in 
reality,  the  Euphrates  must  quickly  have  for- 
sook his  old  mune,  and  in  a  few  yean  have 
joined  tbe   Tigris,   by  one  or  more  of  these 

3  ΟΛφ.  lllT.  IS.    Ptinv  alw  •*■/*,  tlul  Iha  Dgrfa 
Ihlj  In  thF  upper  psrU,  wlipralu  cnlnDl  bH  very  nvll^ 

i  IncrtKil  <ncmpt  Snphratrl)  ilata  dnhii,  ttetopt. 


βΙβέβ^ΤΑΤΙΟΗ. 
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'tti•  ImI  bwwtMm  thete  livvifli 

i  Maji^MjI^miI  tiQiii  enougli  to 
qpHtti^  ef  WKtor,  %faMi,  lor  • 
Inmyl  it*  Wh^  oat 
«teiilhlicoaitij»  ItaA, liy  6etai|Mto. 
ΙΐΜΐΜ«τ«ι^<)ί  e^teiiiMiv 
iviu^  Hm  SiqplHtte•  iad  Tigrb 
w$  Ti^  IMI^S  Mid»  AcrcuoM^  μΙιμ  iit 
iibwtaliBttte  to  latke  th6M tatalf  μ> 
Clttgrin»,  we  let,  Mitpectedit 
bo  teibt  bst  1m  bad  good 
a^idoiM•  TIm  TIgiii  was 
liver  of  Hm  two^  tad  conse- 
■wm^geaMOb  It  is  therefore 
um  fktgf  had  iome  woilrs  in  it,  in 
the  Water  to  a  pioper  height ; 
Cyrus  9fffoae\ea  with  Ms 
it  is  WUify  the  king  ordered  the  country 
water,  as  &r  as  they  were  aUe 
«o  4o  i^  mttk  a  design  to  letsrd  and  harass 
m  irafek  as  possiUe.  TUs  would  torn 
Aiwugh  the  eaaals  into  the  Ei»- 
d  muf^  the  reason  why  Xenophon 
hmti  other  authors  in  this  particuhur. 
epailring  of  Ae  magnitude  of  the  Euphrates, 
ttiB  fal  ttdnd  of'  what  Strabo  says  of  it, 
where  he  infoms  us  that  it  runs  through  the 
noiddle  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  was  a  stadium 
in  breadth,  *Ό  γίξ  «'•τ«^#  hk  ^ire»  /»t7  τη$ 
9nXu0t  0rmiteu§t  re  ^xArct :  which  Calmet, 
widi  the  generosity  of  '  modern  writers,  takes 
Cdt  granted,  without  examining  what  difficulties 
«  audi  an  assertion  is  loaded  with.  Xenophon, 
who  forded  it  himself,  affirms,  that  this  river 
is  four  stadia  broad  at  Thapsacus,  above  five 
hundred  miles  higher  than  Babylon :  and  all 
the  world  is  sensible,  that  rivers  do  not  grow 
narrower  the  further  they  proceed  in  their 
eourse.  '    What  surprises  me  most  is,    that 


6  Book  xvL  1».  TSBL 

β  Dc«n  Pridemox,  Codom!.  nut  L  Book  it  sdkem  to 
tliie  Msae  of  Stnbo,  Uioo^  he  quotes  Diodora  aicatuB, 
who  tens  08,  Book  IL  that  the  bridge  of  Babylon  was 
fra  alBdia  kmg.  Now  instead  of  eorreeting  Strabo  by 
each  an  aothorfty,  he  givee  it  tMs  nnnatoral  turn•  via. 
thait  the  hniiigs  meit  be  a  great  deal  longer  than  the 
river  was  broad :  though  he  himself  has  bnt  just  before 
told  OS,  tiMt  the  person  who  built  this  bridge  had  banked 
ΐφ  the  rlrer  on  each  tide  with  brirlc«  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  river  could  never  overflow;  so  that  to  make  the 
bridge  Ave  times  as  long  as  the  dfstance  between  these 
two  1NUιlα^  most  be  a  nccdleee,  not  to  say  a  rtdicolous 
pteeeof  woik. 


Odmet  iAmild  fUt  into  tUa  mhftili^  when  he 
had  tUttwolf  belbte  him,  aM  tfmitB  Mm  in 
tUs  retf  aitide,  as  an  anAor  of  «ontidenUe 
credit  iTUa  writer  tnrrdled  thraugh  Oeae 
parte  two  hundred  years  wg^  and  ipayHng  of 
the  bridge  of  Babylcm  (μβο  of  tito  piera  of 
wUdi  at  this  day  reaudn),  saya  thaat  •• The 
arches  of  it  are  bmk  of  burnt  brfcdt,  «Ml  ao 
strong  that  it  ia  adnymUe:  «Ml  th«t  ao  much 
t^  more^  beeauae  all  along  the  tiver^  ha  we 
came  ftom  Bfar,  where  the  riTer  is  a  great^feal 
smaller,  we  saw  never  a  bridge :  wherefot^  I 
say,  it  la  admiiaUe  whieh  way  they  oould 
bidld  a  bridge  here^  where  the  rirer  ia  at  least 
'half  a  league  broiid,  and  very  deep  besides.*' 
p.  ii.  c  7.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  who  had 
been  in  these  parte,  and  it  is  probelde  had  taken 
a  view  of  Hie  river  hereabouts,  who,  though  he 
fidls  into  a  great  many  '  mistakea  in  matters  of 
learning,  yet  he  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  com- 
petent judge  in  those  things  that  are  the  objects 
of  sense,  assures  us,  that  the  Euphrates  at 
ancient  Babylon  was  well  nigh  double  the 
breadth  of  the  Thames  at  London.  That 
Xenophon  was  not  mistaken  in  the  breadth  of 
the  river  at  Thapsacus,  and  tiiat  there  is  no 
error  crept  into  the  text,  we  may  be  eonvineed 
from  what  our  ingenious  countryman  Maulidrel 
says  on  the  same  subject,  whese  he  assures  us,* 


7  It  most  here  be  observed,  that  when  travellers  ra«>n- 
tion  the  breadth  of  rivers,  we  roust  not  take  what  they 
say  to  be  stricUy  true :  they  have  nu  iostrumeots  with 
them  to  determine  distances ;  and  had  they  iuetruments, 
the  general  ty  would  not  know  how  to  rnnke  use  (»f 
them.  What  Rauwolf  says  in  this  place,  must  be  under- 
stood as  spoken  very  much  at  large,  half  a  league  bfing 
thirteen  stadia.  Dioduros  Siculus,  we  have  seen,  makee 
the  bridge  over  it  five  stadia.  Now  aa  a  bridge  is  by 
much  more  easily  measured  than  a  river,  and  as  Xeno. 
phon  makes  it  four  stadia  at  'Jkapsacus,  we  may  suppiiiie 
that  five  stadia,  a  little  more  than  half  an  English  mile, 
was  the  breadth  of  the  Euphrates  at  Babylon. 

8  For  instance,  1m  tells  us  that  Niuus  enlarged  Nine- 
veh the  Great  upon  Tigris,  formerly  called  Nysib  aud 
Rauhaboth,  and  since  Musul,  being  indeed  rather  the 
rains  of  Selencia.  Page  SSdL  He  also  inftorms  us  fhim 
Xenophon,  that  Cyrus  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-flve 
millions  of  pounds  when  he  nwrched  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes.    Page  24Θ. 

0  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Beer,  April  fiO,  where  he 
tells  us,  that  the  river  is  as  broad  as  the  Thamea  at 
London,  and  that  a  long  bullet>gun  could  not  shoot  a 
ball  over  It,  but  it  dropped  into  the  water.  By  this  it  sp. 
pears  that  it  is  a  great  deal  broader  than  the  Thames  at 
London,  for  a  common  fowling-piece  will,  carry  a  ball, 
without  any  elevation,  more  than  twk»  the  breadth  of 
the  Ί  hames  at  BlsckwaU.  At  London  bridge  the  Thamee 
is  nine  hundred  feet  over :  now  suppodng  it  one  hundred 
feet  voom  at  Black  wall,  will  make  It  one  thouaaiid,  that 


see 
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tb«t  a  Ukw  baUctfoii  eotild  not  ihoM  •  ball 
over  the  Euphnte*  at  JmtMtna.  Thia  I  tdu 
to  ba  the '  andeot  Zengnwi  above  two  tbouauid 
atactia,  or  two  himdred  and  tbirtr  mile*,  bigbct 
up  the  liTCT  thm  Tbapncsa.  So  that  if  it  i* 
Μ  bioad  at  Jarabolua,  we  cannot  think  four 
•tKlia  (not  ({nlte  balf  a  mue)  anr  thing  cxtcaor- 
dimrr  for  ita  bnadcb  at  Tb^Macni- 

Aa  to  tba  lituation  of  B^jlon,  I  confcM,  I 
can  find  nothing  to  dMomioB  it  with  anj  ex- 
•etncM.  Tbon^  aatronomical  obaemlitnu 
wet•  made  tbcra  conatani];  fei  acreial  centu- 
rlea,  yet  leu  tcmaina  (if  leu  can  rematD)  of 
tbaie,  than  of  that  ones  iO  tunoui  dty.  Mr 
Bedfbid  ■  hai  reckoned  np  a  gnat  niiety  of 
ofriniona  cooceniing  the  aituatien  of  thia  placr, 
and  at  laat  hinHelf  adberei  to  one  of  the  wont 
He  quote*  three  of  tbe  principal  Aiabiatu, 
who,  it  ii  bigU;  probable,  had  ererr  one  of 
them  been  upon  the  ipot,  and  mado  coine  aoit 
of  obtemtion  to  determine  the  latitude.  For 
aa  the;  differ  among  thenuelves,  the;  could  not 
copy  from  any  that  went  before,  nor  from  one 
another  J  and  aa  the  difference  ia  but  very 
aniBll,  it  might  be  owing  to  tbe  inftccuracjr  of 
their  inatrumenta.  But  he  chooaea  to  foiaake 
these,  and  follow  Bochart,  who  places  it*  ■!' 
moat  a  whole  degree  further  to  the  north.  Aa 
to  the  longitude,  he,  again  from  Bochart,  makes 
it  77"  46",  which  ia  a  great  deal  too  much :  for 
oa  the  longitude  of  Scanderun  iiaa  been  deter- 
mined  '  to  be  55°  !3f,  ao  upon  the  foregoing 


eoppodtloo,  the  BMridhn  diatnoa  batwcee 
Babyloa  and  Scvadanm  mat  b•  a*  Sr,  lAid^ 
iipen  a  little  irwmination,  wHl  be  fimnd  ntj 
much  to  exceed  tbe  tnith.  Fbt  InWinw,  fioK 
iicandamn  to  AleppOi  ia  not  tistj  mlimt 
irhich,  eooddviag  the  winding  of  HMda  nd  Ih• 
iliflcrence  of.  latitude,  anaot  eacead  one  4^ 
gat.  From  AI^potoTbaffwcui,  Xnofhem 
make*  fbt^*five 

β  two  aad  a  brif  da- 
te Babybm  WW  ibur 
thonaand  eigbt  hundred  ttadia,  fallowing  the 
<muraa  of  the  Eaphiatea,  Now,  allowiag  for 
tbe  difference  of  latitude  and  faMdii^  of  tlw 


eait  by  three  hundred  geegn^hal  naOaa,  (and 
thi*  I  am  penuaded  will  be  thought  loo  πΟΛ) 
which  being  reduced,  will  be  fomd  to  b•  aix 


cween  Scandenm  and  Babylon,  caonot  iqioB 
iny  naaonable  calcnUtion  be  rappoaed  man 
than  *  nine  and  a  half  degree*,  which  added  to 
the  longitude  of  Scanderun,  make*  6V  5SI,  tbe 
longitude  of  Babylon.  Bocbeit  therelbre  baa 
placed  thia  city  no  lera  than  thirteen  degree* 
loo  far  to  the  e*at.  Aa  for  the  Anbian*, 
Eachard,  &c.  they  followed  Ptolemy  ι  and  aa 
he  bad,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  imagina' 
tion  to  dEtermine  tbe  longitude  of  place*  by,  it 
ia  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  he  generally  does  it 
in  a  manner  very  wide  from  the  truth. 


hj  Imttbot,  Antlq.  τΙΟ.  α  β.  whira  be  mji  Out  I^a- 

doniln  (Uiat  la  P>lmTn)niauda;'>>oiinwr  tknelli• 
EnjihrBlH,  (ltd  III  fram  OmtBibTlen.    HenbydaT^ 


takfl  or  two  Id  Dellale*!  IDB|H.  HemBknthr  Euphrmrp. 
tit  bundrHl  fHt  brud,  and  tha  pirwilil  n»r  Lcriuti 


"Πικρννηι  ΜΛά  BabTloiL    PUer  LiHle«d  aOrw,  Book  r. 
-  -Π,Α 

thirti-HVRi  mile•  g  bat  >■  at' 
bnndnd  and  thtrtT-dercn,  I  BUM  laiilt 
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Aftertbe*  battle,  and  the  death  of  Cyme, 
Ae  QciedE%  tboDg^  netorious,  had  no  hope  left, 
bat  Aaft  of  gettiiig  back  again  to  their  own 
But  to  effect  thia  was  a  matter  of 
I  diAcnlty.  To  return  by  the  same 
way  they  caoMi  waa  impoaaible,  becauee  all 
their  ptoffiaiooa  were  ipent,  and  they  were  to 
wmA  through  the  deaerta  of  Arabia :  and  they 
wanted  gaUea  to  show  them  another  road.  At 
laat  tliey  entered  into  a  truce  with  the  king, 
oaa  of  the  eonditions  of  which  was,  that  he 
ahonld  ooodnct  them  safe  to  their  own  country. 
Tbe  oAoeia  aent  by  the  king  to  perform  this, 
led  them  throqgh  die  middle  of  Babylonia,  a 
eoontry  intenected^  with  canals  and  ditches 
kept  ftdl  of  water,  in  oraer  to  convince  the 
Gciedca  that  all  endeaTOurs  to  arrive  at  Babylon 
muat  be  in  Tain,  if  the  people  of  the  country 
were  tbeir  enemies.  I  am  fiu*  from  being  of 
Mr  Spdmao'S  opinion,  where  he  supposes  the 
distance  mentiotted  by  Xenophon  between  the 
6eld  of  battle  and  Babylon,  three  thousand  and 
■sty  atadia,  to  be  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber. 
The  Persians,  without  doubt,  persuaded  them 
dw  distance  waa  so  great,  and  led  them  through 
te  eoiuitry  with  a  design  to  convince  them, 
that  whoever  should  attempt  to  march  thither, 
most  be  entirely  dlscoursged  and  baffled  by  the 
many  difficulties  he  would  meet  with.  They  were 
no  strangers,  it  is  likely,  to  Daniel's  prophecies, 
which  were  wrote  in  their  capital,  and  in  their 
language :  and  which  plainly  foretold  that  their 
empire  should  be  overturned  by  the  Greeks. 

Ih»  two  latter  of  theie  places  ie  by  obaenration  foood  to 
b•  Bin•  defreee ;  lo,  as  the  difference  of  longitude  be. 
tween  Scanderun  and  ΒιώγΙοη  is  nine  degrees. 

7  Flatarrh  (in  Artax.)  rpealcing  of  the  lose  of  thia 
battle,  lays  all  the  b!ame  upon  Clearrhus,  fur  not  accord, 
iog  to  Cyrus's  order,  bringing  his  Greeks  to  front  tlie 
lung's  centre ;  but  I  think  the  conduct  of  Clearchus  may 
beeasUy  vindicated.  This  general  rery  well  knewr,  from 
the  mock^noounter  at  Tyriaum,  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  rest  of  Cyrus's  forces,  ris.  that  they 
i  wooki  run  away  at  the  first  onset,  and  himself  with  hi» 
i  haDdful  of  Greeks  be  left  alone  to  encounter  with  the 
kiog*k  army.  A  handful  they  might  be  called  with  the 
grcateat  propriety,  being  thirteen  thousand  against  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand,  (for  bo  many  the  king's 
army  waa  supposed  to  consist  of)  Clearchus  therefore 
kept  close  to  the  rirer,  with  a  «iesign  not  be  surrounded 
by  such  prodigious  numbers ;  which  had  it  happened  at 
tbe  beginning  of  the  battle,  before  the  Greeks  had  tried 
the  Persian  metal,  might  hare  dieheartened  his  men, 
and  lost  the  day.  Had  Cyrus  relied  upon  Clearchus's 
promise,  (via.  that  all  should  go  weU)  and  waited  pa. 
tiently  fur  the  event,  all  had  gone  well,  he  had  won  the 
day,  and  been  king  of  IVrsia. 


This  they  might  endeavour  to  avert  by  such 
arts  as  I  have  mentioned;  with  a  design  that 
if  any  of  these  soldiers  should  get  back  again 
to  Greece,  (which  however  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  obstruct)  they  should  spread  such  an 
account  among  their  countrymen  of  the  diffi- 
cnlttea  they  had  met  with,  as  should  for  the  fu- 
ture put  a  stop  to  all  undertakings  of  this  kind. 
There  can  no  other  reason,  I  believe,  be  as- 
signed for  conducting  them  to  Sitace :  for  it 
was  entirely  out  of  their  way,  and  they  must 
pass  *  by  Babylon  to  arrive  at  it.  This  town 
stood  near  the  Tigris,  and  part  of  the  province 
of  Babylon  was  from  it  called  Sitacene.  Stnu 
bo  8a3rs,  the  road  from  Babylon  to  Susa  lay 
through  it.  Now,  as  Susa  was  near  S.  £.  from 
Babylon,  Sitace  must  lie  beyond  Babylon  from 
hence,  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  stadia,  as 
the  same  author  informs  us.  Xenophon  con- 
firms  this,  by  making  it  twenty  parasangs,  or 
six  hundred  stadia,  from  Sitace  to  Opis,  a  large 
trading  town  upon  the  Tigris,  about  the  place 
where  Bagdat  now  stands. 

From  Opis  the  army  marched  up  the  Tigris, 
till  tliey  arrived  at  the  mountains  of  the  Car- 
duchians,  at  present  called  the  Curdes,  the 
same  untractable  people,  and  show  the  same 
regard  to  travellers  they  did  to  these  Greek 
wanderers.  They  stroll  about  upon  the  moun- 
tains  from  hence  as  far  as  the  springs  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  plunder  every  one  they  meet 
>vitb,  that  is  weaker  than  themselves.  They 
vrill  be  under  no  sort  of  government,  and  pay 
as  little  respect  to  the  Turk,  who  pretends  to 
be  their  master,  as  their  forefathers  did  to  tbe 
kings  of  Persia.  In  all  this  tract,  I  can  find 
very  little  for  a  geographer  to  exercise  himself 
upon.  If  Rauwolf  had  Xenophon*s  Anabasis 
along  mth  him,  or  the  contents  of  it  fresh  in 
his  memory,  he  might  have  made  several  re- 
marks, which  would  have  given  great  light  into 
our  author )  for  he  travelled  over  the  same 
ground  from  Bagdat  to  these  mountains. 

It  took  up  the  army  seven  days  to  cross  this 
inhospitable  country,  wherein  they  suffered 
more  than  from  all  the  great  armies  of  the  Per- 
ftians.  At  last  they  came  to  the  Centrites,  a 
river  which,  in  those  days,  served  as  a  boundary 

I  between   tbe    Curdes  and   Armenia.     Mons. 

1  Delisle  has  made  this  river  run  eastward,  and 


8  I  suppose  here  that  they  were  conducted  to  tbe  left 
towards  the  Tigris,  and  not  lulEBred  to  pass  within  sight 
of  Babylon. 


QEOOKAPHICAL 


&U  lute  Om  ■  Uca  «r  Yarn.     I  imn  TMitand 


(D  ba  ■  fcHMdi  of  the  hjtm,  wHeh,  wfaea  it 
BdhiMelbeTlgTbib  ν  ywyn— iMwHb 
ri*cf,  tUt  BuiMir '  UQF•,  to  tf  IcMt  ■  leoK  mUt 
bread,  Md  mart  coma  oat  oT  tfata  οβΜΐΙττ  fl«a 
AecMti  fcrhrfitooBHfiae  ilui  iNrth,  dw 
PWdvw,  after  tte  nMt  Μ  *  ArtnU,  would 
hat«  b*«B  mder  no  uaiJ— ity  «f  naaiiig  mdi 


tbt  aiKi;  otwtroe- 
tioni  ύι«7  BM  with  In  th•  eoartif  of  the  Ctf- 
dwAiuii ;  tod  that  a»  Oe  conM  of  the  Tigrii 
lilntlMaepHtiftamtlwN.V.andthe  won• 
of  tb•  aimr  to  the  nartk,  tbey  eoBM  b«  be  fifty 
milM  ftom  Ihe  TIgito  at  Λβ  pkee  where  tber 
aimei  Λλ  CaMiltaa.  TUi  nn»  waa  not  « 
tnyandloa•!  Xenophon  makei  it  two  hun- 
dred feet  bna^  and  eonaeqnenuj,  If  It  rum 
towardi  the  MM,  ntut  lim  U  Uaet  thirty  nUei 
toward!  the  weet;  and  dien  what  room  can  we 
Bnd  for  the  rise  and  progreM  of  μ  1«^  ■  lirer 
as  the  Lyeiu,  which  mtut  drain  the  Eut  for  a 
considerabte  distance  ? 

I^m  hence  the  army  Dtarehed  over  the 
plaina  of  Armenia  to  the  tlTet  Telebeae, 
which  Moai.  Delisle  in  hie  *  dlnertatlon  and 
map,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Rojal  Academy 
of  Sciencei,  entirely  orerlooka,  and  paxea 
foim  the  *  head  of  the  Tigtis  to  the  Euphiatea, 
without  taking  any  notice  of,  or  laying  down 
any  river  between  them  ι  howerer,  in  hit 
large  ΠΜφ  pnbliahed  in  Che  year  1783,  endued. 


fleetlOD  will  coaiiaea  ■&  ΙΤο^ΐΜΑββιλοη^ 
that,  ^oa  the  noat  tHOMiMa  βύβΛιΛβΛ,  the 
kmgituda  of  Β^τίαβ  aMot  ba  mawm  Urn 
efSV.  Aft*  the  battle  te  QMka  Imrf. 
led  npOB  the  baaki  of  Urn  1VH  tO  *« 
came  to  die  CM<iw*iin  nMoMrfaai  wKm,  m 
the  ooorae  of  tU*  liwr  ia  gob  the  M.  W.  aid 
W.N.W.  aetheyi 
coniidaiddr  by  tUa  loag 

aotbrttkeyM. 


ΑΙ'δί/.  Bn  the  Boyal  Academy  «f 
of  whidi  M.  Deli^e  wm  geagrapher,  jdacea 
Ertmun  *  in  ee'U',  Μ  that  dw  tomsB  of  du 
Euphrates,  which  H.  Deliile,  liDin  ΠιιΙΐΒφ. 
places  fifty  ieagDcB  S.£.  of  the  Ertnuai^MaK 
be  at  leatc  in  TO*  U*  longitude.  Upon  Ob 
luppositioD,  therefore,  the  Oneka,  ia  tm^ 
ling  three  degreea  of  latitode,  fbraonodl  U. 
Delisle  maket  it  from  their  enters^  tbe  Oar- 
docbiant'  country  to  their  foKUng  the  Eu- 
phrates, must  deviate  to  tbe  east  no  leae  than 
nine  degrees ;  which  is  quite  bcMdible,  eape- 
dally  m  Xenopbon  hiewelf  tclts  us,  and  M. 
Delisle  repeats  hie  words,  that  their  eonrw 
was  north.     Again,  l«t  -  - 

another  light  I    Tournefoft  infonns  u^  (voL  iL 


ί 


DieSBSTATION. 


alifbii'fion)  EtUtMatoAleppefalUr^' 
Gire  days'  journc; ;  ulA  tmmwi^  (husk  IL  c 
«.},  that  bom  Bit  t«  MnMrf  li  but  IfU» 
dajs'  journey.  Niw,  m  B^  il  in  A•  Mad  fi«ai 
Akppo  b>  Ertxrum,  tr  tw;  mm  it,  and '  taia 
^j^•  jewne;  from  Akf^A  η  it  wlH  be  Ob. 
Ij^ne  fbyi'  jounicy  ina  Bm  to  EitMam, 
Bu^siaUt.  »7*ilX;  Ataaa  in  Si'M'aa", 
and  Mouuil  w  about  ST  SO.     Sg  that  BiO- 


,  tlian  Moiwul  in  tb•  MMOvard  iijl*9$V, 
which  we  must  Amt  fite  daj*'ji>iinM7i 
therefore  Ertxrum  is  Bora  lo  tha  wit  Ikaa 
'  Hoiuul  by  eleren  day•*  jams;.    Bui  U.  De. 


a  the  Euphnin 


rthe 


I  timfOmiOti  MKth,  D>Ht 


■emedr  thk,  be  >Mi  laid  domi  TraWatad  in  W 
Md  a  halt  and  Eitewn  in  AB[  bw  b^b  the 
Mn  thoonnd,  fron  lh«  Oariachkn  mountaina, 
mam  a  N.N.E.  MUtaai  μ  thai  «haB  thcr 
MBB  lata  Qaofgi•,  lbe]r  tunad  to  theit  ίΛ, 


had  th•  Oack  Saa  ben  ••  axtcBdad  to  it*  daa 
laagth,  lb•  Greek!  nuK  bar•  anivad  at  tha 
•Km  of  it  whan  be  pl<K«i  Taocbtr,  tlw  plae• 
when  he  nihea  theu  tum  lo  the  left 

I  think  I  may  Teotur•  to  aay,  that  M.  Da- 
liale  i•  equally  iiahamiy  in  bii  gueiiei,  with 
rtqMct  to  the  aueiBit  loeaMin*  of  the  Oraeki. 
HeoompaiM  Ibe  dlitanceaof  pUoea,  TBcntiaii- 
ed  by  Xaucfihoi^  with  tbeii  trae  diMuu•  de- 
tani^Ded  by  ■ettwiwnical  obawvatiatt.    Xara- 


■-  Brtmini ;  wfaertns  he  hia  laid  down  tbeir  route 
'  Ino  hundred  milla  to  the  eial  of  Erti- 
>L  Deli-le  teik  m  of  ont  M.  Dunl, 
'  tEmeclj  geogTa|>her  to  tb•  king  of  f^anoa, 
nap  of  tU•  eiptditiiHi,  and  bid 
dMrn  the  eounliice  lu  hart  uited  hii  own  αο- 
ieaa,  withont  any  regard  to  thnr  tm•  diaMo- 
which  he  donUed  the  PeniaB  do- 


of   phon  makca  the  diMaaea  batweea  E^bevuiaad 


He  <jUDtcs  P. 
hr  Ae  hititvde  of  TrebiaoDd,  but  nya 
wad  about  the  lungitnde :  tbe  rea*on  of  tbii 

u  to  me  to  b«,  that,  if  he  had,  it  would 

I  OTcnel  hi»  whole  wbcroe.  He  pluce*  I  "  two  feet  and  a 
Babytiai  in  62*  long,  tbe  Royal  Academy  pace  waa  double, 
plaeca  Tnfaiiond  in  65*  long.,  w  that  bad  tbe 

a  beta  iald  thua  down,  and  tha  route  of , 


gates  of  Syria  nearly  equiu  to  that  between 
the  gate•  of  Syria  and  Babykin.     Modern  ob- 
■erven  bare  diaeoime^    that   Irom  Snyrna 
(sear  Epheiua)  to  Seandenai  (atar  tha  gate* 
odF  Syria]  ii  pretty  near  equal  to  the  dlatanca  of 
Bcandemo  from  Bagdat  (near  ancient  Baby- 
lon.)   "  Tba  mn^  he  telk  ui,  may  be  «aid  of 
their  ratum  from  Ba^oo  to  Tnqieiua:  but 
that  comparing  thaae  dlstancM  logether,  he 
conclude•,   that  the  Dwanrea  of  the  andcnt 
Gieeka  were  Buch  «aUer  than  we  luppwe 
them ;  that  a  itadium  in  Xenophon'•  days  wa• 
bat  about  half  lo  much  •■  it  waa  in  tbe  time• 
one  ,  of  the  Romana.      He  aoppaiea,  that  in  ancient 
tbey  made  uae  of  a  coipmon  pace  in  the 
of  land,  which  ia  no  more  than 
berea•,  aflerwarda  the 
efcel.     He  says,  what 
in£nn>  hini  ia  thi•  opinion  ii,  the  quantity  of 
determined  by  Ariatotle,  who  np,  ir 


lowanla  the  north. ,  his  book  De  Colo,  that  the  drcumference  of 
Aey  must  baTC  Birived '  at  the  Euxioe  a  good'  the  earth  U  four  hundred  thousand   itadia. 


dMl  to  the  west  of  Trebiaoad. 


I  order  lo  I  which  being  reduced,  gives  ο 


>•  Df  UiB  TlgrU.     T. 


tws  buBiW  b41«  «ad  el  E 


fToai  Bakflon 

toot,  DC  tWB  itrUH. 
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hundred  and  eleven  and  one-third  to  each  de- 
gree. However,  upon  examination,  we  cannot 
find  that  Aristotle  ever  determined  the  quan- 
tity of  a  degree,  or  that  it  was  at  all  determined 
in  his  days.  He  is  in  this  book  speaking  of 
the  smallness  of  the  body  of  the  earth,  plainly 
discoverable  from  the  different  elevations  of  the 
stars  at  different  places,  not  far  distant  from 
each  other;  where  he  says,  "  *  That  all  the 
mathematicians  who  have  attempted  by  reason- 
ing to  discover  the  earth's  circumference,  ai&rm 
that  it  is  four  hundred  thousand,  stadia.**  All 
we  can  gather  from  hence  is,  that,  comparing 
the  different  elevations  at  several  places  toge- 
ther, they  made  a  guess  at  the  earth's  periphery. 
Strabo  seems  to  intimate,  that  Eratosthenes 
was  the  first  who  applied  celestial  observations 
to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  earth ;  and 
'  M.  Cassini  is  positive  in  this  opinion. 
However,  we  will  suppose  that  Aristotle  did 
determine  the  quantity  of  a  degree  to  be  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eleven  and  one-third 
of  the  stadia  of  his  time,  and  that  Eratosthenes 
discovered  it  to  contain  seven  hundred  of  his 
time,  it  will  then  of  consequence  follow,  that 
between  the  days  of  Aristotle  and  Eratosthenes, 
the  Greek  measures  were  changed  in  the  same 
proportion  as  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eleven  and  one-third  bears  to  seven  hundred, 
which  is  a  supposition  that  will  hardly  be  al- 
lowed, when  we  consider,  that  from  the  death 
of  the  one  to  the  birth  of  the  other  was  little 
more  than  *  forty-years.  Besides,  if  this  me- 
thod of  arguing  is  to  take  place,  there  would  be 
no  end  of  altering  the  measures  of  antiquity. 
Xenophon  makes  it  from  Thapsacus  to  the 
place  of  battle  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ten  stadia,  which,  with  the  five  hundred  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch,  makes  the  distance  from 
Thapsacus  to  Babylon  six  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ten  stadia.  But  in  Aristotle's  time, 
i.  e.  at  Alexander's  expedition,  about  seventy 


μυζίάΐοί  rrK2/M'.— Which  cannot  be  audcrstood  that 
any  one  had  actoally  measured  the  conteota  of  a  degree ; 
but  only  that  they  had  guened  at  the  whole  by  a  com. 
putation  or  reckoning. 

2  Acad.  Royale,  anno  1694.  Pliny  calls  thia  nndertak. 
ing  of  Eratoathenea,  Iinprubum  annum ;  but  adds,  Ve- 
rumita  aubtili  argumentatione  compreheiiaum,  ut  pudeat 
non  credere.    Book  li.  cap.  loa 

3  Aristotle  died  in  the  hundred  and  fourteenth  Olyro. 
plad,  and  Eratosthenes  was  bom  in  the  hundred  and 
tirenty-bixtlu 


ofit;^ 


years  after  Xenophon  was  in  this 
was  found  to  be  four  thousand  eight  h 
so  that  the  stadium  must  be 
one-fourth  in  this  space  of  time. 

It  is  very  unlucky  for  M.  Delisle's 
sis,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  never  made 
such  a  measure  as  the  pace,  or  had  any 
term,  that  I  can  find :  all  their  measures 
by  the  foot,  and  by  such  compositions 
are  very  well  known,  such  were  the 
six  feet ;  plethrum,  one  hundred ;  and 
six  himdred.  This  last  was  the  longest 
sure,  and  therefore  they  always  compute 
distances  by  it.  When  the  Greek  foot 
first  fixed,  is,  like  the  beginning  of 
other  things,  I  believe,  quite  unknown ;  bat 
be  sure,  a  great  many  centuries  before  the 
we  are  treating  of.  And  when  the 
measure  of  any  nation  is  once  fixed,  and 
comes  current,  it  is  not  only  needless,  but 
tremely  difficult,  afterwards  to  alter  it  F 
nothing  less  than  the  total  dcstructioa  of 
people,  or  a  universal  change  of  customs 
effect  this.  But  suppose,  for  aigument*» 
we  allow  that  the  Greeks  had  such  a  m< 
as  the  pace,  and  that  originally  this  pace 
tained  two  feet  and  a  half,  but  afterwards 
disused,  and  the  geometrical  pace,  that  of 
feet,  took  place :  yet  how  could  this  affect 
stadium,  which  contained  six  hundred  of 
feet  as  the  pace  was  composed  of?  As 
foot  was  the  foundation  of  both,  so  they 
have  no  influence  the  one  upon  the  othef. 
Indeed,  had  the  stadium  been  composed  of 
determinate  number  of  paces,  as  the  Roman 
mile  was,  M.  Delisle's  argument  would 
had  some  show  of  reason  in  it,  some  prol 
to  support  it :  but  to  apply  two  sorts  of 
which  consisted  of  different  numbers  of  feet, 
the  stadium  which  consisted  of  a  determinate 
number  of  feet  of  the  same  length,  is  such  ia 
impropriety,  as  I  am  surprised  so  sagacious  m. 
person  as  M.  Delisle  most  assuredly  waa* 
should  fall  into. 

But  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  difficulty 
still  remains.  If  Xenophon's  measures  ar» 
applied  to  the  true  distances,  determined  bj 
astronomy,  they  will  be  found  double :  for  firom 
Ephesus  to  the  gates  of  Syria,  is  made  to  be 
about  eight  thousand  stadia;  whereas  its  real 
distance  is  not  five  thousand.  To  this  it  raaj 
be  replied,  that  great  armies,  with  such  num• 
bers  of  carriages  as  they  must  always  have  with 
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>n 


UM  MMmit  of   pranBom. 
xailj  Δ•  iMB  of  Ihe  «imf 


amm  wMtward  ■tong  A•  ^"^  ot 
I  Mif  w«  iball  And  it  camfpcmd 
wlA  lb•  «bononlal  otwemtion•. 
tpaU  Aey  patMd  ibe  EapfantM,  I 

■  ΐφΜ>  ΒΜΜίηΤ)  but  we  bne  Ken 
:  it  KBt  bi  cooaUnaUj  to  tbe  west 
go.  bdew  tbe  janctuin  of  iu  <  two 

fie  bad  ther  F•***'  ^"^  riven  bji 
if  BB^MBlef,  Xenopboo  would  ccr- 
I  nfcan  Botial  of  it.  Indeed  be  nj* 
I  et  tUi  am  wen  not  fir  off;  but 

Mt  «f  bli  own  ktMwlcdge,  uid 

■  imitunaiattm  exptetaoa,  wMcb 
■I  an  iz  tba  dutuMB  i  beddei,  the 


Malar•'  jubtsttIo  Ik•  Kothof  &tinin, 
lav  a^  a  katf.  IT  two  tar•' joiuiHT  W  tki 
wkaraa,  ka  kttuM  u  bat  Jurt  ΜΌη.  tlut 
r  EUM^  ll  kat  ibeBl  ill  mUH  from  Er(] 
MWD  ttvt,  bi  the  Kait  grttt  d^Btavcc 
f  #^a*Jmifiwy^  ιιβκΙΙμιη  b^  hanrm: 


tnH  Batorall•!.  B.  τ.  πρ.  s 
adtlM  Eupli"'»•  <"  «wo  f 


Fn>B  tbe  Enplnte•  ibaj  proaeiid  idH 
■Mttb  for  thriB  dajL  We  hs  oertaln  tbat  tbair 
emuM  waa  nonb,  bacaaae  out  «ntbor  iafono• 
a*,  that  Ih^m  b<^  (Μΐτύ(  law  τί&  that  tba 
north  wind  blew  full  in  their  um••,  iu  ae  Sana 
a  manner  aa  to  acorcb  and  beniinb  the  maii 
Now  bad  the;  not  thought  tbemaalTM  uiid«  a 
neoMnt;  of  travellinf  Mitl^  tha;  would  nera 
bnr•  dioae  t»  fkoe  μ  tcniUa  a  wind  ■■  tUi. 
Thej  ftill  pcoeceded  one  dar  fiutbv )  w•  vnat 
naturall;  coodnde  towarda  tba  MWia  point  of 
the  eompaaa :  and  then  put  tbemwlre•  nuder 
the  eondnct  of  the  bailiff  of  the  nllage; 

And  here  we  meet  with  tbe  gicateit  difi- 
cultf  in  tbe  whole  book.  •  Ertanim  ii  but 
Gto  dap'  journey  from  the  Euzine :  and  the 
Oreeki,  where  they  paucd  the  Enpbratea, 
could  not  be  much  farther  fi«m  It.  We  ban 
leeu  they  marched  to  tbe  northward  three  daya 
fifteen  poranngi ;  and  another  day,  the  di•- 
tance  not  mentioned,  (nippoee  five  panuama) 
which  amount  to  above  iiity  milea ;  Μ  that 
Ihey  mmt  be  at  thi*  dme  half  way  to  the  coaat 
of  the  Block  Bee.  Inaomuch  that,  hid  they 
kept  atill  on  in  the  aame  course,  they  mu«t  in 
three  or  four  dap  more  bare  arrived  at  Cora- 
lunt,  Trebiiond,  or  lomewhere  thereabonta. 
But.  inatead  of  thii,  we  find  they  made  it  no 
leu  than  forty.£ve  daya'  march,  and  icveial  of 
theM  very  long  ones,  before  Ifaey  came  to  Tie- 
biaond.  Thin  is  very  surpriiing,  and  the  more 
•o,  when  wo  coniider,  that  from  the  iourcc*  of 
(he  Euphracea  to  the  banki  of  tbe  Caspian,  ia 
not  more  than  thirteen  days'  journey.  So  that 
theie  wanderen  were  endoied  between  the 
Euiine,  the  Caapan,  the  Euphratea,  and 
Mount  Caucaaui ;  and  bow  they  could  make 
such  marcfan  for  forty-five  dap  together,  in 
Ihii  space,  it,  I  confbu,  entirely  beyond  my 
comprcbeniion. 

We  find  after  the  battle,  when  the  Oreeki 
vrere  without  guides,  that  they  directed  them- 
■elves  *by  the  sun;  and  Xenophon  in  his 
speech  to  the  smiy,  in  the  fifth  book  plainly 
shows,  that  tbey  understood  their  compass  well 
enough  to  know  the  four  priecipel  pointt. 
How  therefore  they  could  be  ao  prodigioutly 
misted,  is  very  strange.  However,  we  mnit 
remember,  that  in  afler-timea,  when  theee 
parts  ware  better  known,  Artavaades,  tbe  Hag 
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of  the  country,  abused  Anthony  '  by  mUlead. 
ing  him.  We  must  consider  also,  that  when 
the  Greeks  were  in  this  country  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  winter ;  my  account  makes  it  Janu- 
ary ;  and  that  these  countries  are  at  this  time 
of  the  year  extremely  subject  to  fogs ;  so  that 
they  might  not  see  the  sun  for  several  days  to- 
gether :  and  consequently  the  old  bailiff,  like  a 
true  subject  of  the  king  of  Persia,  might  take 
such  an  opportunity  to  mislead  them,  in  order 
to  distress  and  destroy  them.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable  it  was  this  that  made  him  run  away,  and 
leave  his  son  behind  him :  *  for  had  he  done 
his  duty,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would 
have  left  his  son  in  such  circumstances.  He 
might  have  some  ambition  in  him,  though  his 
estate  was  low ;  though  he  was  but  the  supe- 
rior of  a  '  Troglodyte  village,  yet  he  might 
hope  that  the  sacrificing  of  a  son  might  raise 
him  to  the  government  of  a  province ;  as  we  see 
great  numbers  of  garreteers  among  us,  who 
think  themselves  qualified  to  be  at  least  minis- 
ters  of  state. 

After  the  Greeks  had  lost  their  guide,  they 
marched  seven  days  thirty-five  parasangs,  and 
arrived  at  the  Phasis.  This  M.  Delisle  strives 
*  to  prove  is  the   Araxes.     But  by  what  is 

1  B.  xl.  p.  5S4.  Wliere  he  njr•  he  led  him  round 
about  more  than  double  the  direct  way,  Irtitm  wkim  9 

8  That  is,  had  he  conducted  them  to  tovma  where  they 
could  get  prorlaiont.  But  instead  of  this,  he  carried 
them  Into  deaolate  coontriee,  where  he  condoded  they 
must  of  oonne  be  starred ;  where  the  first  people  they 
oonld  meet  with  were  the  Tfeochiana  and  ChalybUns, 
who  kept  all  their  proTiaiona  in  such  futnesaee,  as  the 
bailiff  miff  ht  imagine  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  force. 
And  indeed  be  was  not  much  ntlstaken  in  his  aim ;  for 
had  they  not  with  great  courage,  and  no  small  address, 
Btormed  the  Taochian  mountain,  it  is  more  than  probable 
they  had  erery  one  perished  with  hunger• 

8  The  TillagiB•  of  this  country  do  retain  the  same  form 
to  this  day.  OimelU,  P.  L  b.  a  c  a  tells  us,  *•  He  was 
in  dispute  with  himself,  whether  to  call  the  houses  cares 
or  stiu>lee,  for  they  are  dug  out  of  the  earth ;  that  the 
roofr  are  upon  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
that  the  men  and  beasts  lodge  together  in  them." 

4  The  main  of  his  argument  consists  in  this,  that  Con. 
atantine  Porphjrrogonetes  says,  that  the  Phasis  runs  near 
Theodosipolis,  that  it  parted  his  empire  from  Iberia,  and 
was  lilcewise  called  Erax.  Now  Theodosipolis  stood 
near  the  place  where  Ertzrnm  now  itaods ;  and  there- 
fore if  the  Cokliian  Phasis  rises  somewhere  in  this  coun. 
try,  and  flows  north,  it  would  run  as  near  that  city  as 
the  Araxea  could  do,  and  would  naturally  serve  as  a 
boundary  between  Iberia  and  the  Greek  empire.  As  to 
the  name,  it  proves  very  little ;  for  aa  oror  signifiee  a  nu 
pM  stream,  the  Persians  applied  it  to  a  great  many  rivers. 


said  above,  it  is  quite  improbable  thi 
deviate  so  far  to  the  easL  And  to 
they  came  to  the  Araxes,  after  they 
ed  the  Euphrates,  is  still  more  unlikf 
cause  these  two  rivers  rise  out  of 
mountain,  about  *  six  miles  distant  fr 
other ;  the  Euphrates  nms  west,  and  the 
east,  and  then  south-east  Now,  as  the 
had  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  travelled 
ward  four  days,  they  must  have  left  the 
so  far  behind  them,  that  it  is  very  unliki 
could  ever  come  back  again  to  it.  I 
ther  for  the  present,  till  this  coimtry  ia 
discovered,  suppose  it  to  be  the  noted 
Phasis.  Strabo  affirms,  that  this  river  Μ 
source  in  Armenia, '  Φβη;  μίγαι  ^λτλ/λη  ■ 
μιύΛ(  rmt  Λζχας  ίχοίψ,  Dionysius  the  geogil 
says,  1 

'A(^/a»«f  rd  r^MTOT  mir  •νζΜί  'AffUv^M. '  ^ 

■Λ 

So  that  the  ancients,  who  knew  these  coiMi 
much  better  than  we  do,  gave  the  Phasis  ll 
different  rise  to  what  is  assigned  to  it  mj 
modems,  placing  its  source  in  the  moimtiil 
Armenia,  probably,  by  what  they  say  i 
long  course,  not  at  a  great  distance  frofli 
fountains  of  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes,  e^ 
ally  as  Dionysius  calls  it,  the  Armenian  oi 
tain,  out  of  which  the  Euphrates  rises. 

This  will  appear  still  the  more  probahl 
we  seriously  attend  to  what  Moses  says  ii 
description  of  Paradise,  Gen.  ii.  v.  ΙΟς 
where  he  informs  us,  that  a  river  proceeded 
of  Ngeden  to  water  the  garden ;  and  there  c 
in  that  place,  i.  e.  in  the  garden,  it  was  dif 
and  became  into  four  heads  D^vtn  Capib 
the  Latin  accurately  expresses  it.  The  I 
of  the  first  Phisun,  which  encompasses 
whole  country  of  *  Khoilh,  for  so  it  is  writti 
the  original,  or  perhaps  Kloilkh,)  where  the 


5  Pliny,  Book  vi.  cap.  0.  says,  "Araxes  eodem  η 
oritur,  quo  Euphrates  vL  mill  passuura  intenrs 
which  is  confirmed  in  some  measure  by  Toumefort 
tells  us,  vol.  ii.  L  7.  that  the  Araxes  runs  by  Assai 
which  is  but  six  hours  from  Ertzrum. 

β  Β.  χ.  p.  4Θ&  and  again  B.   xi.  p.  529.  he 
IUr»f(M  hi  rkiiwf  fu»  tiru  it  rij  χώς»'   ^ψΛ^ςιμΛηΜ 
^rit  fjaf  mmj  ΑίΜ«<• 

7  I  can  find  nothing  to  convince  me  tliat  the  Hel 
ever  used  the  Ί  as  a  consonant  The  3  pronouuceil 
as  some  European  nations  do  at  present,  suppUe 
place  of  r.  Thus  ]*p  bmn  Thubal  Cain,  is  Vu 
JJ^V  thehomg,  is  seven,  and  the  like.    The  Ί  is. 
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Αβ  fold  €f  that  ccmntrj  is  good ; 

isBlioAefiV*TaaBdtheftoiieDrTV.    All 

paitiealtfBi  vii.  Uie  name  of  the  ii?er, 

Phaii•  are  very  near  the  lame, 

I  of  te  eonntiy,  and  the  products  of 

A  ^  pliMf  PO^^  ^int  tfat  Gdlchian  Phasis,  we 

of.  The  ancients  are  so  full 
.«f  te  OoUIbd  gold•  that  it  would  be  endless 
aU  thfj  aaj  upon  this  suligeGt  The 
tht  Argonautic  expedition 
ical  or  fictitious)  will  be  sufficient  to 
aaj  one  that  Colchis  was  formerly 
tar  the  best  gold.  What  Pliny  *  says 
eoofinee  us»  that  the  character  Moses 
iffca  of  it  ia  just,  where  he  tells  us  that  the 
gold  of  that  country  is  good.  As  to  the  nVra 
il  Is  aMppoiBJ  by  the  most  learned  writers,  both 
JbwB  and  Christians,  to  signify  Crystal,  and 
tanw  EBMnkb ;  both  which  the  ancients  make 
Sfljtfiiay  Ifc•  country  about  Phasis,  famous  for. 
SqUbob  *  infbfOM  us,  that  though  crystal  was 
4h•  prodoea  of  sereial  parts  of  Europe,  and 
wmm  places  in  Asia,  yet  that  of  Scythia  was 
valoable.  And  Pliny  mentions  the 
of  Scytiiia  in  such  strong  terms,  that 
ianat  bag  leave  to  transcribe  his  words,  it  not 
easy  matter  to  transkte  them,  *'  **  No- 
Scythici,  ab  ea  gcnte,  in  qua  reperiun- 
Iv,  appellati :  nulUs  major  austeritas,  nee  min- 
is ririi :  et  quantum  Smaragdi  a  ceteris  gem- 
ads  distant,  tantum  Scythici  e  ceteris  Smarag- 
«s.- 

It  may  be  objected  against  what  I  have  here 
arid,  that  it  is  entirely  improbable  four  rivers 
ihoold  have  the  same  eource,  and  that  accord  • 
l^y  these  four,  which  I  suppose  the  rivers  of 
Pandise^  namely  the  Phasis,  the  Aras,  the 
Hgris,  and  the  Phrat,  have  their  sources  at  a 
ecHisidefable  distance  from  one  another.  To 
diis  I  answer,  that  the  time  Moses  speaks  of 
was  before  the  flood,  when  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  at  pre- 
sent• For  that  the  universal  deluge  wrought 
prodigious  changes  in  the  outward  parts  of  this 
globe,  I  think,  is  manifest  from  the  very  ruin- 
ous  appearance  of  mountains,  the  unequal  dis- 

«tln^»  the  traip,  the  ο  or  ct  of  the  East,  and  Is  alirays 
n:-#d  Μ  ft  TOweL 

8  B.  xxxiiL  e.  S. 

9  C.  XV.  speftking  of  Soythia,  '*  letic  et  rrystaUiu, 
ψ»τνΛ  licet  pan  in^Jor  Europa»  et  particala  Aela  eub- 
miolMtrHt,  pretjtwiwiltnntn  tamen  Scythia  edit** 

10  B.  xxxrii.  c.  & 


posidon  of  their  parts,  (I  mean  the  heaviest 
bodies  mixed  with  and  ofun  placed  above  the 
lightest)  and  sea-shells  found  hi  great  quantiriea, 
and  surprising  varieties  upon  some  of  the  high- 
est of  them.  Should  I  attempt  to  eiqilain  the 
cause  and  manner  of  these  altenuions,  or  to 
write  a  geographical  dissertation  upon  the  an- 
tediluvian earth,  what  fiite  could  I  expect,  when 
so  many  great  men  have  handled  this  subject 
with  so  little  succeae. 

I  am  sensible  the  current  of  learned  men  is 
agamst  me,  who  almost  all  agree  that  Paradise 
was  situated  about  the  place  where  Babylon 
afterwards  stood ;  that  the  Tigris  and  Euph- 
rates  meet  near  that  place,  and  afterwards  part 
again :  and,  therefore,  that  the  heads  mentioned 
by  Moses,  are  those  two  partings,  making  four 
divisions;  the  two  upper  being  Hiddekil  and 
Phrat,  the  two  lower  Phison  and  Gihon.  But 
with  due  submission  to  those  great  names,  who 
have  espoused  this  opinion,  I  believe  it  is 
founded  upon  a  "  mistiuie :  for  that  the  Euph. 
rates  and  Tigris  do  not  meet  together  till  a 

11  Ihe  original  of  this  miitake  seem•  to  have  eomS 
from  FUnjr,  who  aajr•  that  the  Euphratea  It  dlrldad : 
(vidf»  p.  80.)  that  one  branchfalle  into  the  Tlgri•  at  Seieo. 
da,  the  other  ruM  through  Babylon,  and  i•  loat  in  the 
bog^  However,  in  another  place  he  informs  oa,  that 
thie  part  of  the  river  which  mne  through  Seleuda  waa 
an  artificial  canal  Book  ri.  cap.  S8.  he  calla  it  Foaa, 
and  telle  us  who  it  was  that  made  it  Thl•  was  known 
■iterwarde  by  the  name  of  Nahar  Malcha,  the  King** 
River.  Strabo  tells  us  the  land  was  so  rotten,  that  the 
caiials  which  drculated  the  water  were  Tery  subject  to 
flU  up,  so  tliat  Alexander  caused  new  ones  to  be  made. 
At  the  Junction  of  one  of  these  with  the  TigriA,  Seleu- 
ei«  was  built.  Tyf^Jan  and  SeTerus  afterwards  dean- 
sed  this  canal  for  the  passage  of  their  fleets  to  the  Tigrif 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xxir.  cap.  flL  ssjrs,  id.  (via. 
*'  Fumen  Regium,  (which  he  also  ealbfofsile  flumen,)  an. 
tehac  Tn^anuu,  posteaque  Sevenw,  egesto  solo,  fodLri  in 
muduro  canalls  amplissimi  studio  curaverat  suramo,  nt 
aquis  illuc  ab  Eophrate  transfusis,  naves  ad  Tlgridem 
commigrarent"  Notwitlistanding  which,  when  Julian 
the  Apostate  came  hitlier,  he  was  forced  to  deanse  it 
Zosirous  indeed  says  (B.  Ui.)  the  King's  RlTer  had  water 
in  it,  but  not  enough  to  carry  the  eroperor*e  fleet  with- 
out  being  cleansed :  whereas  Amm.  MaroelL  podtively 
affirms  that  it  waa  quite  dry ;  all  which  plainly  provea 
that  this  was  not  the  natural  course  of  the  river.  Ran. 
wolf  and  Herbert  both  affirm  that  these  two  riven  meet 
a  little  below  Babylon  j  bnt  as  they  took  it  upon  tmat 
we  roust  believe  Tavemier,  who  was  an  eye-witneaa. 
Besides,  did  the  rivers  Join  so  near  Bagdat,  why  do  they 
complain  of  selling  their  boats  for  a  trifle  at  Elago  f 
They  might  carry  them  to  Bagdat,  and  have  as  good  a 
market  for  them  as  any  in  the  East  But  the  truth  is, 
the  canals  arc  choked  up,  and  there  is  no  getting  thither 
in  a  boat,  but  by  going  above  eight  hundred  milaa  round 
about 
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gnat  many  hvndnd  milei  below  Babjli 
n»7,  it  ii  pedtlT•])'  «ffinned  b;  the  uidcnU, 
thK  aipatUj  tbc;  did  not  meM  «  ■!!,  but  ini 
Λύι  cfamMl*  dlitiiict  quite  to  tlie  w•  j  and 
that  the  '  lohaUbnts  of  the  countiy  bj  Mop. 
ping  up  tba  Euphnttg,  In  order  to  irater  tbeir 
lead•,  dlratted  ita  Eoune,  and  turned  it  into 
the  Tigris.  In  thb  manner  were  the  Rhine 
and  tha  HaeM  jdned  together  by  an  earui- 
qnake  in  latter  timei ;  TaTemier,  who  binuelf 
aailed  down  the  Tigiii,  makei  the  prewnt 
'junction  of  thew  two  rirers,  to  be  at  Gorno, 
at  the  dinanee  «f  one  hundred  and  eonj-ute 
leagnra,  or  fbor  hundred  and  thirtj-fiTc  miles 
from  Bagdat,  only  fifteen  leeguea  Γπιιπ  Balsora. 
Indeed,  Delia  Valle,  and  the  East  India  Pilot, 
make  the  ri*cr  to  part  agun,  and  Ul  into  the 
Pcnian  Gulf,  bj  two  mouthi ;  but  then  who- 
eret  cotufden  tberitoaiianQftfacconntr]',  that 
It  fi  near  the  aea,  and  miTKhy,  that  the  river  ia 
three  or  four  milei  bmu],  and  (bat  it  oTcrflowa 
the  adjacent  country  erery  year,  will  think  it  a 
very  improper  place  to  make  a  garden  of,  for 
the  entertainment  and  dfliKtat  of  man  in  hii 
■tate  of  innocence.  Moacs,  indeed,  sayi,  that 
thi*  garden  wu  in  tbc  east  from  the  place  he 
wrote  in,  that  ii,  from  ^ndfia  Petrza;  but 
thii  will  prove  nothing  al  alt,  because  the 
Hebrawi  took  no  notitc  uf  Ifae  intcrmvdinte 
JKiinta  j  ao  that  when  η  ρίαι-ι:  l^iy  uiiy  η  tjiTi'  ru- 
warde  the  eut,  they  said  it  waa  iituBted  Ο'φα 
in  tbr  eut;  in  the  >ame  manner  aa  we  uy, 
that  Riga,  Revel,  and  Peleraburg,  are  in  the 
ewt  country.  Job  saya,  that  "  Gold  rometh 
out  of  the  north  ;'  mesniiig,  without  doubt, 
the  gold  of  the  Phaiti ;  but  then  we  mlut  con- 
aider,  that  Job  lived  a  great  deal  fuitber  east, 
than  where  Mo>e«  wrote,  bordering  upon  the 
Sabeani  and  Chaldeans,  andconaequently  would 
have  the  Colchiang  near  full  north. 

But  to  rrtum  from  thia  long,  and,  I  am 
aftaid,  tedioui  digreujon:  The  Gieeka,  after 
they  had  paaaed  the  Phaiis,  wandered  into 
countriei,  of  which  there  are  but  few  marks  at 
pretent  to  know  them  by.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  province  of  Georgia,  called  Taochir,  which, 
ai  it  has  a  plain  resemblance  to  the  Taochians, 


and  aa  file  Oredta  mnat  ba  ia  Aet»  pm%4 
may  be  premmed  to  have  been  toimwnj  "-""""^ 
Wted  by  tbii  people.  Who 
were,  or  where  ibey  lived,  I  ean  find 
remainln;.  What  Mr  Uatcbinsoo 
from  Strabo,  that  x.^far..  χέλβζι,  « 
Αημίζατ^  i*  plaioly  meant  of  the  ChalybiaB^ 
In  the  next  book,  who,  a>  Mr  Hutchinaon  hie-, 
self  allon-a,  were  very  distant  both  in  coantty 
and  mamwrs,  from  the  people  the  Gieda  hrii^ 
to  deal  with  in  thia  place. 

Alter  thii  they  came  to  the  l 
I  do  allow  ννίϋι  Deliile,  that  dure  is 
this  name  in  this  coootiy,  wUdi  Toenefnit. 
nils  '  ■Aipagi,  and  makes  to  bll  into  A^ 
Araiei  ι  but  how  to  bring  the  Gieeka  bUw;^ 
and  where  toaaugn  them  the  loagmarr^elth^ 
iiad  before  pwrfbrmed,  is,  I  «infes».  iguite  above 
my  sphere.  To  do  any  (hing  tolerable  in  this 
particular,  we  muit  wail  till  tlili  cduniry  i<  per- 
fectly dJKOvered  g  and  whenever  thirrc  shall  be 
npleCa  map  of  it  exhiUted  to  the  «oild, 
we  may  venture  to  affiim,  that  then  the  leamad 
will  be  able  to  lay  down  the  march  of  this  aimy 
uilh  tome  arcumcy.  The  next  people  the 
Greeks  met  «ilh  in  their  progreu,  were  the 
ScythiaDB  ;  probably  the  same  with  tboae  Scy- 
thiane,  *  whom  Diodorut  place*  in  this  conntiy: 
Kroin  hence  they  came  to  a  dlj  called  Gym- 
ui.i-.;  υ1"\Λ|η.-Ιι  I  ™i  roil'!  «ith  ncfliing,  but 
that  the  same  is  called  Gymnati•  by  Diodora^ 
At  [Lis  place  Ihey  werefumiahed  withagnid^ 
who  was  more  Just  to  them  than  the  baitiff 
had  been :  for  in  five  days '  he  condncted  thea 

the  top  of  a  mountain,  froai  whence  thay 
could  plainly  discern  the  sea.  A  ugfat  tlMy 
had  long  desired  !  In  a  short  time  aflei  Ihit, 
they  arrived  at '  TreUsood,  a  Greek  cityi  «ad 
keeping  near  the  «e»-ebon^  maiched,  all  that 
ire  able,  to  Cotyoia. 

And  here  Xenopbon  puta  an  and  to  Ua  jov.• 
ney  ;  making  this  the  conduaion  of  the  Kw^ 
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a•  tb^  oottneof  the  hiftory  afterwards  re- 
quires ;**  meamng^  without  doubCi  that  out  of 
the  fifteen  months  mentioned  by  Xenophoo, 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  some  time  ought  to  be 
allowed  for  their  joining  the  Laoedamonians. 
But,  with  all  due  respect  be  it  spoken,  three 
months  is  not  sufficient  for  this  bya  great  deal ; 
for  instance,  they  staid  at  Cotyora  forty-five  days, 
and  served  under  Seuthes  two  months,  besides 
a  very  considerable  train  of  actions  both  before 
and  after  ;  all  of  which  together  could  not,  ac- 
cording to  my  computation,  take  up  much  less 
than  ten  months•  But  further,  if  we  collect 
the  days  firom  the  field  of  battle,  to  their  arri- 
val at  Cotyora,  as  they  lie  scattered  in  Xeno- 
phon,  we  shall  find  more  than  seven  months 
accounted  for,  besides  two  or  three  places 
where  time  is  not  strictly  mentioned;  which 
plainly  shows  that  no  euor  can  be  crept  into 
the  text ;  but  that  eight  months  was  the  time 
they  spent  in  this  march. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  battle  was  fought 
in  the  fourth  of  the  ninety-fourth  Olympiad ; 
but  then  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  it ;  where- 
as, Diodonis  affirms,  that  Cyrus  *  hired  his 
mercenaries,  sent  to  the  Lacedsmonians  for 
assistance,  mustered  his  army  at  Sardes,  and 
began  his  march  this  same  year;  (* supposing, 
without  doubt,  that  they  spent  but  fifteen 
months  in  the  whole  of  their  travels)  all  which, 
as  I  think,  I  have  proved  beyond  all  contmdic 
tion,  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  third  of  the 
ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  Micion  being  arcbon 
of  Athens. 

At  Cotyora  they  took  shipping,  and  sailed 
to  Harmene,  a  port  near  Sinope;  and  firom 
thence  to  Heraclea.  In  this  second  trip,  Xeno- 
phon  informs  us,  that  they  saw  the  mouths  of 
several  rivers ;  first,  that  of  the  Thermodon, 
then  of  the  Halys,  and,  after  this,  that  of  the 
Parthenius;  whereas  it  is  most  certain,  that 
the  Thermodon  and  Halys  are  a  gi%at  way  on 
the  other  aide  of  Sinope,  and  consequently, 
Xenophon  must  have  seen  the  mouths  of  them 


1  Usher  eopie•  Diodoros  in  all  theie  partieolftn,  «nd 
yet  aflerwarda  tays,  "  conuniasa  pugna  est  sub  initinm 
Anni  4.  Olynpiadi•  xdv.** 

2  He  Bupposee  that  Cyrtu,  haTing  spent  the  sammer 
and  winter  in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  set  ont  in 
the  epring  of  the  fourth  of  the  ninety.foorth  Olympiad, 
and  tbat  the  Greeks  returned  late  in  the  spring  follow, 
ing. 


in  the  former  mn,  that  ii,  firom  Cofefm  tt> 
Harmene.  This  will  render  what  I  Untied  at 
above  very  probable,  viz.  that  our  anthor  kepi 
no  regular  journal  of  this  expedition  ;  for,  if  ht 
had,  where  could  he  have  more  leiauare  to  wnte 
than  on  board,  where  he  could  have  noting 
else  to  do,  there  being  pilots  to  steer  the  oouieb 
and  sailors  to  manage  the  ships  ? 

It  is  evident,  firom  the  digreaakm  in  the  fifth 
book '  about  Diana's  offerings  that  our  author 
did  not  write  Hhis  history  in  its  preaent  foim, 
till  several  years  after  his  return  firom  the  Ex- 
pedition :  for  he  there  makes  mention  of  his 
sons  going  a^himting;  whereas  it  is  pretty 
plain,  that  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  o^  *be 
had  no  children.  He  staid  in  Ant  with  the 
troops,  till  Agesilaus  was  recalled»  and  aftier 
the  battle  of  Chwonea  he  retired  to  ScUnai 
This  battle  was  fought  m  the  aecond  of  the 
ninety-fourth  Olympiad,  near  five  yean  aftier 
his  return  from  the  expedition.  In  this  inter- 
val he  married,  and  had  two  sons ;  and  when 
these  were  grown  up,  which  we  must  aoppose 
would  take  up  about  twenty  years,  'he  wrrote 


3  Page  287. 

4  Iliia  work  came  ont  under  the  name  of  Thembto. 
genes  of  Syracnae ;  and  Xβn<φhon  himself  refen  to  It 
under  this  title  in  the  second  book  of  his  history.  But 
the  world  was  soon  convinced  who  was  the  tm•  aottors 
for  there  are  not  only  several  passages  in  it  whieh  Xooo. 
phon  himself  alone  could  know,  but  it  is  likewise  peoxied 
with  so  much  harmony  and  sweetness,  as  could  flow  tram 
no  other  than  the  Attic  Bee.  Indeed  it  is  the  opinion  of 
some  learned  men,  that  Themistogena  did  write  an  ac 
count  of  the  expedition,  which  Xenophon  refers  to,  as 
above ;  but  that  he  afterwards  wrote  one  Umaelf,  which 
is  the  work  we  have  now  extant  However  we  shall 
find  this  very  unlikely,  when  we  reflect  that  our  *  AWfcCo«sr 
was  wrote  while  Xenophon  lived  in  ease  and  peace  at 
Sdlus,  and  his  sons  were  alive  ;  whereas  his  Greek  hia 
tory  was  not  drawn  up  till  after  the  battle  of  Mantlnea ; 
when  Sdlus  was  destroyed,  Xenophon  removed  to  Co> 
rinth,  and  one  of  his  sons  slain ;  so  that  ScUos  was  dew 
stroyed  some  time  before  this  battle,  aod  the  expeditloa 
must  be  written  before  tlie  Greek  History. 

5  See  Book  vU. 

β  It  is  probable  he  wrote  this  history  to  vindicate  his 
honour,  and  published  it  under  another  name  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  vanity.  There  were  other  aocoonts, 
it  is  likely,  of  this  expedition,  wliich  either  blamed  ills 
conduct,  or  were  silent  as  to  its  merit.  What  conflrms 
me  in  this  opinion,  is  the  relation  whidi  IModoma  Sicii. 
lus  gives  of  the  same  transacticms,  which  not  only  varies 
from  Xenophon  in  abundance  of  particnlam,  but  never 
mentions  ids  name  where  he  most  deserves  it,  viz.  in 
conductiiig  tile  most  memorable  retreat  that  ever  waa 
performed  in  any  period  of  time.  This  he  attribotee  to 
Cheirisophua,  by  saying  tiiat  he  was  diosen  general. 
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tfkie  aoeount  of  the  transactions  of  the  Greeks, 
in  Upper  Asia.  So  that  if  some  trivial  mat- 
tecB  haTe  slipped  his  memory,  it  is  not  at  all  to 
be  wondered  at,  since  it  was  penned  so  many 
jean  after  the  affairs  it  mentions  were  tnns- 


And  here  I  cannot  forbear  to  express  some 
aoabtf  oonoeming  oor  author's  age  at  the  time 
we  are  treating  of.  Diogenes  Laertius  affirms 
that  he  died  in  the  first  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifth  Olympiad  -,  and  Lucian,  that  he  lived  to 
be  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age.  So,  when 
be  accompanied  Cyrus  into  Asia,  he  must  be 
at  least  fifty-one :  which  to  me  seems  quite 
irrecoDcilable  with  the  account  he  gives  us  of 
himsdf.  When  their  commanders  were  all 
destroyed,  the  Greeks  were  under  great  anxiety, 
•i  being  in  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  army,  and  all 
tbeir  beat  officers  murdered.  The  army  was 
io  dispirited,  that  no  one  seemed  to  take  any 
care  for  its  preservation.  Xenophon,  revolv- 
ing  these  things  in  his  mind,  says  to  himself, 
*  ^  Bo  I  stay  for  the  arrival  of  a  general  firom 
Greece  to  take  the  command  upon  him  ?  Or 
do  I  wait  for  years  to  accomplish  myself? 
But  I  shall  in  vain  hope  to  grow  older,  if  I 
this  day  surrender  myself  up  to  the  enemy•** 
He  therefore  immediately  calls  up  the  captains 
who  bad  served  under  bis  friend  Proxenus,  and 
proposes  the  election  of  officers  in  the  room  of 
those  who  were  put  to  death ;  and  concludes 
his  speech  with  saying,  that  if  they  should 
choose  him  for  their  commander,  he  would 
not  excuse  himself  by  reason  of  bis  age.  These 
two  passages,  compared  with  Phalinus  calling 
him  boy  *  in  the  second  book,  and  his  taking 
notice  of  himself  frequently  as  the  youngest 
officer,  do  almost  prevail  upon  me  to  think, 
that  he  was  no  more  than  twenty-three  or 
twenty-four  years  of  age ;  his  beard  not  fully 
grown,  and  therefore  he  might  with  some  pro- 
priety be  called  boy.  Proxenus  was  but  thirty 
when  put  to  death,  and  consequently  we  must 
suppose  Xenophon  to  be  less,  when  he  talks 


B.  xit.  c.  fik  The  only  time  I  can  find  he  mention•  Xeno. 
pbon*•  name,  is  his  warring  against  the  Thradans.  B. 
xiv.  c.  β. 

7  *Eym  tZf  rif  i»  w»iat  wiXuff  0Τξ»νηγ^ψ  ψξΛ•*ΰ  t«D- 
r«  πξάξμν  \  r«/cv  i*  ήλι«/«ν  ϊμΜντΰ  Ιχθΰν  if/jtivai ;  βύ 

«•»  rmt  «-«Xift/itr,  where  it  is  plain  by  «■^/3ντι<•(,  that  he 
looked  apon  himsel/ae  too  young  to  command. 
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of  excusing  his  age  to  the  officers  who  aenred 
under  Proxenus ;  else  what  he  said  must  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  banter  upon  the  years  of 
his  fnend,  and  upon  the  men  who  served  under 
such  a  boy.  It  may  be  answered,  that  as  the 
Athenians  never  pressed  men  into  their  armies, 
who  were  above  the  age  of  forty,  so  Xenophon 
might  say  he  would  not  refuse  the  command 
by  pleading  this  custom  ι  but  this  will  be  found 
to  square  but  very  indiffisrently  with  all  the 
other  particulars ;  for  had  he  been  upwards  of 
fifty,  he  had  been  older  than  Clearchus,  '  whom 
all  the  rest  submitted  to  of  course,  and  con- 
sequently can  never  be  supposed  to  be  the 
youngest  commander,  when  new  ones  were 
chosen.  Besides,  it  is  not  credible,  that  a  man 
would  go  volunteer  in  such  an  expedition  as  this, 
that  is,  to  march  one  thousand  two  hundred 
miles  into  an  enemy's  country,  and  then,  when 
a  command  was  offered  him,  talk  of  refusing  it 
upon  the  account  of  his  advanced  age.  And 
though  the  Athenians  did  exempt  men  from 
forced  service  at  the  age  of  forty,  yet  this  was 
only  ^th  respect  to  the  common  soldiers; 
their  generals  were  not  thought  the  worse  for 
being  above  that  age.  I  think  I  may  leave  it 
to  all  the  world  to  judge,  whether  it  would  not 
be  ridiculous  in  any  general  to  talk  of  resigning 
upon  account  of  his  age  at  fifty-one,  especially 
when  he  was  affirming  upon  every  occasion, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  youngest  officers  in  the 
army. 

I  cannot  take  my  leave  without  pointing  out 
a  very  considerable  error  in  Arbuthnot's  tables, 
which  has  misled  Mr  Spelman  in  reducing  the 
Greek  to  the  English  measures  at  the  end  of 
the  book ;  for  who  could  have  any  suspicion  of 
the  correctness  of  a  work,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, was  overlooked  by  some  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  in  Europe  ?  These  tables  make  the 
Greek  foot  somewhat  larger  than  the  English 
foot:  the  pace  to  contain  five  feet  English, 
and  yet  the  stadium  to  contain  about  one  hun- 
dred paces,  four  feet  four  and  a  half  inches ; 
so  that  six  hundred  Greek  feet  are  not  equal 
to  five  hundred  and  five  English  feet :  and  so 
the  ftlXf^f  which  contains  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  Greek  feet,  is  made  equal  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  five  paces  five  feet,  that  is  four  thou- 


9  Page  202.  As  the  oldest  officer,  the  rest  being  with, 
oat  experience.  If  we  may  gueaa  at  the  reat  by  the 
ages  of  those  mentioned,  they  moat  all  be  young  men. 
Proxenos  was  bot  thirty,  Agias  and  Socrates  about 
forty,  when  put  to  death. 
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Mon^  and  thirty  Engliik  fett.  This  error  ariset 
from  computing  bj  the  fathom,  instead  of  the 
pace ;  and  if  this  mistake  be  rectified  in  the 
next  edition,  the  tables  will  be  correct  fur  any 
thing  I  know  at  present  to  tiie  contrary.  The 
surest  way  of  reducing  tiie  ancient  measures  to 
those  of  the  modems,  is  to  keep  in  mind  the  true 
proportion  of  their  respective  feet  Thus  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  Greek  feet  are  equal  to  nine 
himdred  and  sixty-seven  Engliah,  and  therefore 


the  thirty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  filtf  < 
stadia,  contained  in  the  whole  expedition  and 
return  of  this  army,  will,  when  reduced  to  our 
measures,  amount  to  three  thousand  nine  hua* 
dred  and  sixty-six  miles.  The  Greek  mile,  or 
μίλαβν  is  less  than  an  English  mile  by  four  huB» 
dred  and  forty-five  English  feet  An  English ; 
mile  contains  five  thousand  two  hundred  anA 
forty-one  Greek  feet. 
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in  unlet  to  be  lafe,  utd  not  wander  about  the 
country  viitbait  tbem,  and  tbat  the  cut  of  pro- 
tiding  tbem  be  left  to  n•."  Tbii  being  re- 
•olvcd,  be  went  on.  "  Hew  alao  wb>t  1  bave 
briber  to  nj.  Some  of  jrou  will,  no  doubt, 
dedre  to  go  out  for  plunder.  Let  all  lueh 
tberefore  acquaiot  ui  with  their  inlentioni,  and 
to  what  part  of  the  conntiy  tber  propoae  to  go ; 
tbat  wa  nuy  know  the  numbar  both  of  tho«e 
who  go,  and  of  tboae  tbat  Itajt,  and  auist  Ihe 
fbmier  in  anjr  tbing  they  want ;  and  if  it  ahall 
be  found  nereaiaiy  to  lend  out  auccoun,  that 
we  may  know  whither  to  tend  tbem  :  and  that, 
if  any  peraon  of  leta  eiperimce  undertakee  any 
thing,  by  endeavouring  to  know  Ihe  itrength  of 
Ihe  enemy,  we  may  be  able  to  adriie  htm." 
Tbia  also  wai  reaolved.  '•  In  tbe  neit  place, 
eongider  thin,"  aaya  ha :  "  The  enemy  having 
leUurs  to  make  repriuli,  may,  with  justice,  lay 
anares  fur  ug,  for  we  hare  posaeiied  ourselree 
ofwbat  belongs  to  them,  and  they  have  (be  ad- 
vantage of  UB  by  being  posted  upon  eminences 
tbat  command  our  camp.  For  which  reaeon  I 
think  wc  ought  to  place  out-guards  round  the 
camp ;  and  if,  by  turng,  we  mount  the  guard, 
and  watch  Ihe  motiong  of  the  enemy,  we  shall 
be  the  less  eipoacd  to  a  surprise.  Take  this 
also  into  your  consideration.     If  wc  were  ae- 


aured  that  Cheirisophua  would  iMum  witb  a 
Bufficient  numberof  abipa  totnuiaport  ui,  what 
I  am  going  to  say  would  be  onneceasary :  bi^ 
u  thai  ii  uncertain,  I  think  we  Ought,  at  Ae 
■■me  time,  to  endeavour  to  provide  ounelvn 
with  gbipa  from  hence  :  for,  if  we  are  already 
■upplied,  when  be  aniveawaebaUbavea  great» 
number  of  abipa  to  tianaport  ua ;  and,  if  be 
brings  none,  we  ahall  make  uae  of  theae  m 
bave  provided.  I  obaerve  many  Bhjpa  sailing 
along  thig  coagt ;  these,  if  we  deaire  the  inha- 
bitants of  Trebisond  to  gupptjrus  with  ship•  of 
strength,  we  may  bring  to  the  «bore,  and,  takii^ 
off  tbeir  rudders,  place  a  guard  upon  them,  tut 
we  have  enough  to  transport  us  in  sock  a  man- 
ner as  we  propose. "  This  also  was  resolved. 
"  The  next  thing  I  would  recommend  to  yoor 
consideration,"  says  he,  ""is,  whether  it  tamj 
not  be  reasonable  to  subsist  those  belonging  to 
the  ships,  aa  long  as  they  stay  in  our  aetvice, 
out  of  the  public  gtock,  and  pay  them  tbiir 
freight,  that  they  may  find  theiT  aeeouDl  in 
gerving  us."  Thit  was  also  resolved.  "I 
think,"  added  Xenophon,  "that  if  by  tbia 
means  we  should  be  diBappomled  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships,  we  ought  to  order  the  lowni, 
that  border  on  the  sea,  to  repair  the  roada, 
which,  as  we  are  informed,  are  hardly  pasaaUe : 
for  they  will  obey  our  orders,  both  through  feVi 
and  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  ua." 

Upon  thia  they  all  cried  out,  that  there  vria 
■to  necessity  to  repair  Ihe  roads.  Xemqihon, 
tberefore,  seeing  iheir  folly,  declined  putting' 
I  'Ewlifiji  ^' •ί1''•.  Lf DDdaTlu  nitteok  till•  pu- 
propvrlT  «vplalned  by  nj 


er  SBwiDblT  of  Uk«  pHipla,  wbera  ι 
ifcnMfT  lavntot  iquijlplng  sod  α 
I.  be  pruvlilnL  HtrcNkUidlilall 
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mj  qaegaou  relating  to  that,  but  prevailed  on 
the  towns  near  the  sea  to  mend  their  roads,  of 
tbeir  own  accord ;  telling  them,  that  if  the 
roads  were  good,  the  Greeks  would  the  sooner 
leave  their  country.  The  inhabitants  of  Tre- 
hisond  let  them  have  a  galley  with  nfty  oars, 
of  which  they  gave  the  command  to  '  Dezip- 
pas,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta ; 
bat  he^  neglecting  to  take  any  transport  ships, 
went  away  with  the  galley,  and  sailed  out 
ni  the  Ettzine  sea.  However,  he  afterwards 
leoetved  condign  punishment;  for,  being  in 
Thrace  in  the  service  of  Seuthes,  and  car- 
rying on  some  intrigues  there,  he  was  slain  by 
Nicander  the  Lacedemonian.  The  inhabitants 
td  Trebisond  also  supplied  them  with  a  galley 
of  thirty  oars,  of  which  Polycrates  an  Athe- 
nian, bad  the  command,  who  brought  all  the 
transport  ships  he  seized  to  the  shore  before 
the  camp,  and  the  Greeks,  taking  out  their 
caigoes,  appointed  guards  to  take  charge  of 
them,  and  retained  the  ships  for  their  passage. 
In  the  meantime,  the  soldiers  went  out  to  get 
plunder,  some  succeeding,  and  others  not.  But 
Clesenetus,  in  attacking  a  strong  place  with  his 
own,  and  another  company,  was  slain  together 
with  many  others. 

II.  When  the  provisions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  so  far  consumed,  that  the  parties 
could  not  return  the  same  day,  Xenopbon, 
taking  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Trebisond 
for  his  guides,  led  out  one  half  of  the  army 
against  the  Drillians,  leaving  the  other  to  guard 
the  camp :  because  the  Colcbians,  being 
driven  out  of  their  houses,  were  got  together 
in  great  numbers,  and  encamped  upon  the 
eminences.     These  guides  did  not  lead  them 


2  Διξ/rre»  AmxmiMit  m^iuKf.  Hutchinson  has  ren- 
dered this  Dexippum  I.aeonem  utitis  loci  nccolam,  ntid 
D'Ablancoort,  in  the  same  sense,  qui  demeuroit  en  eet 
quartier»  la.  This  I  do  uot  take  to  be  the  senHe  of 
ηζί•ί»•<,  in  this  place,  which  I  think  Leunclavius  has 
rendered  very  properly  Dexippum  Laconem  β  Spartee 
vicinia.  The  ancient  authors  in  treaUng  of  the  RflTairs  of 
the  Lacedaeraonians,  almost  always  distingxii^h  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Sparta  and  those  of  I^acedsemon,  that 
b  of  the  country  adjoining  to  it,  the  former  of  whom  at 
the  time  of  the  inrasion  of  Xerxe••,  consisted  but  of 
eight  thousand  men,  and  were  looked  npon  as  better 
lokliers  than  the  latter ;  fur  wc  find  Dcmaratus,  in 
Herodotus,  saying  to  Xerxes  at  the  affair  of  Thermopylns 
Srr»  it  τγ  AettttiaJtMU  ΐΛτάξτΛ,  iriktt  iti^iv  CKramr- 
χίλίίη  μάλα^τα'  tteu  «t^rw  ravric  if/M•!  iiri  rwiiri  ύ•9-«2ΐ 
puiji^tfafMmri'  ΰ  γ%  μτ,*  «λ>Μ  Aa«i2«ei/A«»iM(  r«imtr$  μϊψ 
*hc  *f^»'>  iy».y«t  ii•  These  inhabitants  of  the  country 
of  Lacedseroon  are  particularly  called  m^iu*•*  by 
Strabo:  who,  he  telle  us,  were  freed  by  the  Rnroans, 
when  thne«>  of  Sparta  were  under  the  oppression  of  their 
tyrants. 


to  those  pUu»s  where  provisions  were  easy  to 
be  had,  because  the  inhabitants  were  their 
friends  •,  but  conducted  them  with  great  dieer- 
fulness  into  the  territories  of  the  Drillians,  by 
whom  they  had  been  ill  treated.  This  is  a 
mountainous  country,  and  of  difficult  access, 
and  the  people  the  most  warlike  of  all  those 
who  live  near  the  Euzine  sea. 

As  soon  as  the  Greeks  entered  their  coun- 
try, the  Drillians  set  fire  to  all  the  places  they 
thought  easy  to  be  taken,  and  then  went  away. 
So  that  the  Greeks  found  nothing  but  swine 
and  oxen,  and  some  other  cattle  that  escaped 
the  fire.  There  was  one  place  called  their 
metropolis,  whither  they  had  all  betaken  them- 
selves. This  place  was  surrowided  by  a  '  val- 
ley, exceeding  deep,  and  the  access  to  it  vfva 
difficult.  However,  the  targeteers,  advancing 
five  or  six  stadia  before  the  heavy-armed  men, 
passed  the  valley,  and  seeing  there  a  great 
many  cattle  with  other  things,  attacked  the 
place.  They  were  followed  by  many  pike- 
men,  who  had  left  the  camp  to  get  provisions : 
so  that  the  number  of  those  who  passed  the 
valley,  amounted  to  above  two  thousand  men. 
These  finding  themselves  unable  to  take  the 
place  by  storm  (for  it  was  surrounded  with  a 
large  (Utch  and  a  rampart,  upon  which  there 
were  palisades,  and  many  wooden  towers) 
endeavoured  to  retreat ;  but  the  enemy  attack, 
ed  the  rear,  so  that,  not  being  able  to  make 
their  retreat  (for  the  pass,  which  led  from  the 
place  to  the  valley,  was  so  narrow  they  could 
only  go  one  by  one)  they  sent  to  Xenophon, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  heavy-armed  men. 
The  messenger  acquainted  him  that  the  place 
was  furnished  with  great  quantities  of  effects ; 
"  But,**  says  he,  "  it  is  so  strong,  we  cannot 
make  ourselves  masters  of  it  *.  neither  is  it  easy 
for  us  to  retreat ;  for  the  enemy  sallying  ffoni 
the  place,  attacks  our  rear,  and  the  recess  is 
difficult.'* 

Xenophon,  bearing  this,  advanced  to  the 
brink  of  the  valley,  and  ordered  the  heavy- 
armed  men  to  stand  to  their  arms ;  then 
passing  over  with  the  captains,  he  considered 
whether  it  were  better  to  bring  off"  those  who 
had  already  passed,  or  to  send  for  the  heavy- 
armed  men  to  come  over  also,  in  expectation  of 
taking  the  place.  He  found  the  first  could  not 
be  brought  off  without  considerable  loss,  and 
the  captains  were  also  of  opinion  that  the  place 
might  be  taken.     So    Xenophon   consented. 


3  X«{«9;a».     See  note  4,  page  2:2η. 
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rrljing  upon  the  victim*;  for  the  prieic» 
had  foretold  thera  would  be  m  action,  uid 
that  theii '  cicunim  would  be  ■Ctended  witb 
mcceu.  He  «enc  tberefore  the  captuiu 
to  bring  orer  the  heaTf-inned  men,  and  him- 
■elf  it^d  tbere,  and  drew  off  the  cargetem 
without  tafftjijig  maj  of  them  to  ikiimiih. 
Ai  aoon  aa  the  h«T7-aTnied  men  came  up,  he 
otdcced  each  of  the  «ptaina  to  dnw  up  thdr 
acivnl  companiei  in  auch  a  manner  a•  thej 
thought  moit  advantageom.  He  did  thia,  be- 
cauie  thoae  captaina,  who  were  in  ■  perpetual 
emulation  of  gallandy,  itood  near  to  one  ano- 
ther. While  iheae  oriea  were  putting  in  exe. 
ciition,  he  commanded  all  the  taigeteen  to 
advance  with  their  &ngen'  in  the  ilinga  of 
their  dart»,  which,  when  tte  Mgnal  w«e  given, 
tbey  were  to  loncc,  and  the  archen  with  their 
arrows  on  the  atriiigi  which,  upon  a  aignal  alao, 
they  were  to  diseliarge ;  at  the  aame  lime  he 
ordered  the  light  «nned  men  to  bava  their 
ponehca  full  of  stones ;  and  ^pointed  proper 
person»  to  see  these  orders  executed.  When 
everj  thing  was  ready,  and  the  capCuna  and 
Ucuteniuits,  and  [he  men,  who  valued  them- 
aelvea  no  less  than  their  leaders,  etood  all  in 
their  mnks,  and  viewed  one  another,  (for  by 
reuon  of  the  ground  the  army  made  a  fine  ap- 
pearance) they  sung  the  psan,  and  the  tnimpet 
■ounded;  then  the  army  shoated,  the  heavy- 
ocmed  men  ran  on,  and  javelins,  arrows,  leaden 
balls,  and  sEonei  thrown  by  hand,  flew  among 
Ihe  enemy ;  some  of  the  men  even  throwing 
fire  at  them.  The  great  quantity  of  these  mi>' 
sive  weapon*  forced  them  both  from  the  pali- 
eade*  and  the  toweii;  so  that  Agasias  of 
Slymphalus,  and  Philoaenua  oF  Pelena,  laying 
down  their  arms,  mounted  the  rampart  in  their 
vests  only-,  when  lOme,  being  drawn  up  by 
their  companion•,  and  otliera  getting  up  by 
themselves,  the  place  was  taken,  ω  they  imagin- 
ed. Upon  this,  the  largeleers  and  light-armed 
men,  rushing  in,  plundered  every  thing  thejr 
could  find,  while  Xenophon,  standing  at  the 
gates,  kept  as  msny  of  the  beavy-Bnned  men 
as  be  could,  without :  because  other  bodies  of 
the  enemy  qipeared   upon  aome  eminei 


the  pluw,  whofl  Ihrj  warn  to  lure  ingagni  tAlvtclT. 


stiongly  fortified.  Not  long  after,  tbere  was  ■ 
aj  heiud  within,  and  the  men  came  flying 
with  what  they  had  got  and  olhera,  poi• 
sibly,  wounded.  Upon  this,  there  was  giMt 
crowding  about  the  gates.  Those  wtio  get 
through,  being  asked  iriiat  the  matter  waa,  said  . 
there  ms  a  fort  within,  from  which  the  encny 
sallied,  and  wounded  our  men  who  were  in  tha 

Xenophon,  bearing  this,  ordered  Ti^nidei 
the  crier  to  publish,  that  all  who  doirMl  to 
partake  of  the  plunder  should  go  in ;  nunj, 
therefore,  prepared  themselrea  to  enter,  and, 
tvibing  in,  drove  bark  those  who  were  endem- 
vouring  to  gςt  out,  and  shut  np  the  enemy 
again  within  the  foit.  The  Qreeka  plnndered 
and  carried  off  every  thing  they  found  witbont 
it  i  while  the  beavy-armed  men  stood  to  tliar 
arm*,  some  round  the  palisades,  and  others 
upon  the  road  that  led  to  the  foit.  Then  Xe- 
nophon and  the  captains  eooiidered  whether  it 
were  possible  to  take  it,  for  in  that  nae,  tbey 
secured  their  relreal,  which,  otherwise,  wonid 
be  exceeding  difficult :  but,  upon  conaideiation, 
the  fort  was  found  tO  be  altogether  impregna- 
ble. Upon  this  they  prepared  for  iheirietira^ 
and  each  of  the  men  pulled  up  the  palisades 
that  were  iiext  to  him ;  then  the  useless  peo- 
ple, together  with  the  greatest  put  of  the 
heavy-armed  men,  were  sent  out  to  get  plun- 
der ;  but  Ihe  captains  retained  thoae,  in  whom 
cacb  of  them  confided. 

As  soon  OS  they  began  their  retreat,  theen•• 
my  sallied  upon  Ihem,  in  great  numbers,  armed 
with  bucklers,  spears,  greaves,  and  Papblago- 
nion  helmets ;  while  others  got  upon  ibe  bonaes 
on  each  side  ot  the  street  that  led  to  the  fort, 
so  that  it  was  not  safe  to  punue  them  to  the 
gates  of  it,  for  they  threw  great  pieces  of  tim- 
ber from  above,  which  made  it  dangerous  both 
to  stay,  and  to  retire  ;  and  the  night  coming  on, 
increased  the  terror.  While  they  n-ere  engaged 
with  the  enemy  under  this  perplexity,  some  god  - 
admirusCered  to  them  a  means  of  safety ;  for 
one  of  the  houses  on  the  right  hand  took  fire 
on  a  sudden  :  who  eet  fire  to  it  is  not  known  ; 
but,  OB  aoon  as  Ihe  house  fell  in,  the  enemy 
quitted  all  those  on  the  right,  and  Xenophon 
being  taught  this  expedient  by  fortune,  ordered 
all  the  houses  on  the  lei)  to  be  set  oo  fire. 
These  being  built  of  wood  were  aoon  in  a 
flame,  upon  which  the  enemy  quilled  ihem  also. 
There  only  now  remained  those  in  the  frtmt 
to  disturb  them,  it  being  evident  ihey  des^ncd 
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to  attack  tbem  in  thdr  retreat  and  descent 
frooi  the  fort.  Upon  thie,  Xenophon  ordered 
all  who  were  out  of  the  reach  of  the  missive 
weapons,  to  bring  wood,  and  lay  it  in  the  mid. 
waj  between  them  and  the  enemy.  When 
they  had  brought  enough,  they  set  fire  to  it ; 
aetting  fire  at  the  same  time  to  the  houses  that 
were  nest  the  nunpart,  in  ofder  to  employ  the 
caemj.  Thus,  by  interposing  fire  between 
tbemaelTes  and  the  Barbarians,  they,  with  dif- 
ficulty, made  good  their  retreat ;  the  city,  with 
sU  the  bouses,  towers,  palisades,  and  every 
thiiig  else  but  the  fort,  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  next  day  the  Greeks  marched  away  with 
the  pnmsioos  they  had  taken ;  but,  apprehend- 
ing aome  dtnger  in  the  descent  to  Trebisond 
(for  it  was  a  steep  and  narrow  defile)  they 
placed  a  fiuse  ambuscade.  Λ  certain  Mysian 
by  birth  as  well  as  name,  taking  four  or  five 
Cretans  with  him,  stopped  in  a  thicket,  afifect- 
iaig  an  endeatour  to  conceal  himself  from  the 
eneoay,  while  the  flashing  of  their  brazen  buck- 
lers discovered  them  here  and  there.  The  ene- 
myt  therefore,  seeing  this,  were  afraid  of  it,  as 
of  a  real  ambuscade ;  in  the  meantime  the  ar- 
my  deaoended.  As  soon  as  the  Mysian  judged 
they  were  advinced  ύα  enough,  he  gave  the 
signal  to  his  companions  to  fly  in  all  haste ;  and 
he  himself  leaving  the  thicket,  fled,  and  they 
with  him.  The  Cretans  (expecting  to  be  over- 
taken) left  the  road,  and  rolling  down  into  the 
valleys,  got  safe  to  a  wood ;  but  the  Mysian,  keep- 
ing the  road,  called  out  for  help,  when  some  ran 
to  his  assistance,  and  brought  him  off  wounded. 
These,  after  they  had  rescued  him,  retreated 
slowly,  though  exposed  to  the  enemy's  missive 
weapons,  while  some  of  the  Cretans  discharged 
their  arrows  in  return.  Thus  they  all  arrived 
at  the  camp  in  safety. 

III.  When  neither  Cheirisophus  returned, 
nor  the  ships  they  had  provided  were  sufficient 
to  transport  them,  and  no  more  provisions  were 
to  be  had,  they  determined  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. To  this  end  they  put  on  board  all  their 
sick,  and  those  above  forty  years  of  age,  toge- 
ther with  the  women  and  children,  and  all  their 
baggage,  that  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  and 
appointed  Philesius  and  Sopbaenetus,  the  old- 
est of  the  generals,  to  go  on  board,  and  take 
care  of  them.  The  rest  travelled  by  land,  the 
roads  being  mended ;  and  the  third  day  they 
arrived  at  Cerazunt;   'a  Greek  city,  situated 


S  Hit  Ki^erMwr».     Centaiint  wa•  Ihc  place  whence 


in  the  country  of  the  Colchians  near  the 
and  a  colony  of  the  Sinopians.  Here  they 
staid  ten  days,  during  which  the  soldien  were 
reviewed  in  their  arms,  and  an  aecount  taken 
of  their  number,  which  amounted  to  eight 
thousand  six  hundred.  These  were  aU  that 
were  saved  out  of  about  ten  thousand ;  the  res 
were  destroyed  by  the  enemy  and  by  tiie  snow, 
and  some  by  sickness.  Here  each  man  receiv- 
ed his  share  of  the  money  that  had  been  raised 
by  the  sale  of  the  captives,  the  tenth  part  ot 
which  they  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  to  Di- 
ana of  Ephesus.  Of  this  each  of  the  generals 
received  a  part,  to  be  appropriated  by  them  to 
that  service.  Neon  the  Asinian  received  that 
which  was  designed  for  Cheirisophus. 

Xenophon,  therefore,  having  caused  an  of- 
fering to  be  made  for  Apollo,  consecrated  it  in 
the  treasury  of  the  Athenians  at  Delphos,  in- 
scribing it  with  his  own  name  and  that  of 
Proxenus,  who  was  slain  with  Clearchus,  there 
having  been  an  intercourse  of  hospitality  be- 
tween them.  As  to  that  part  of  the  money 
which  was  appropriated  to  Diana  of  £phesus, 
he  left  it  with  Megabysus,  the  sacristan  of 
that  goddess ;  *  when  he  departed  out  of  Asia 
in  company  with  Agesilaus,  with  a  design  to 
go  to  Boeotia,  conceiving  it  might  be  exposed 
to  some  danger  with  him  at  Chseronea.  He 
enjoined  Megabysus,  if  he  escaped,  to  restore 
the  money  to  him,  otherwise  to  make  such  an 
offering  with  it,  as  he  thought  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  goddess,  and  dedicate  it  to 
her.  Afterwards,  when  Xenophon  was  ba- 
nished from  Athens,  and  lived  at  Scilus,  a  town 
built  by  the  Lacedaemonians  near  Olympia, 
Megabysus  came  to  Olympia  to  sec  the  games, 
and  restored  the  deposit.  With  this  money, 
Xenophon  purchased  some  lands  in  honour  of 
the  goddess,  in  the  place  directed  by  the  ora- 
cle, through  which  the  river  Selleims  happens 
to  run ;  a  river  of  the  same  name  running  also 
hard  by  the  temple  of  the  £phesian  Diana, 


LocnUoe,  in  hia  retam  from  hie  expedition  agaioat  Hi- 
thridatee,  brought  cherry-trees  into  Italy,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  ΟΘΟ}  one  hundred  and  twenty  yean  after  that 
they  were  carried  into  Britain :  they  eeem  to  have  had 
their  name  from  this  city,  or  the  city  from  them.  Tour, 
nefort  telle  ue,  that  he  found  all  the  hille,  in  the  neigh. 
b«inrhood  of  it,  cover«>d  with  those  trees.  Cvrasunt  was 
aft«rrwarde  called  Phamacria,  though  Ptolemy,  Strabo, 
and  Pliny  malce  them  difterent  town•. 

4  "On  itw^  #vf  Άγν,^έλΛψ.  Sec  the  Life  of  Xenophon 
prefixed  U»  this  translation,  where  thie  and  many  other 
subsequent  paesages  are  oxplaiucd. 
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and  in  both  there  are  sheU-fieh,  *  as  well  as 
other  fish ;  besides,  there  are  in  this  place,  near 
Scilus,  wild  beasU  of  all  kinds  that  are  proper 
for  the  chase.  Xenophon  also  built  a '  temple 
and  an  altar  vnth  this  consecrated  money ;  and 
from  that  time,  offered  to  the  goddess  an  an- 
nual  sacrifice  of  the  tenth  of  the  product  of 
every  season ;  and  all  the  inhabitants,  with  the 
men  and  women  in  the  neighbourhood,  partook 
of  the  feast ;  and  all  who  were  present  at  it  have 
barley  meal,  bread,  wine,  and  sweetmeats  in 
honour  of  the  goddess,  and  also  their  share  of 
the  victims  that  are  killed  from  the  consecrated 
lands,  and  of  the  game  that  is  taken.  For  the 
sons  of  Xenophon,  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants,  always  make  a  general  hunting 
against  the  feast,  when  all  who  desired  it  hunt- 
ed along  with  them  ;  and  wild  boars,  with  '  roe 
and  red  deer,  were  taken  both  upon  the  conse- 
crated lands,  and  upon  a  mountain  called 
Pholoe.  The  place  lies  near  the  road  that  leads 
from  Lacedemon  to  Olympia,  about  twenty 
stadia  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  stands 
in  the  last  of  these  cities.  There  are  groves 
belonging  to  it,  and  hills  covered  with  trees, 
very  proper  to  feed  swine,  goats,  sheep,  and 
horses;  so  that  those  belonging  to  the  per- 
sons who  come  to  the  feast,  find  plenty  of 
pasture. 

The  temple  itself  stands  in  a  grove  of  fruit 
trees,  that  yield  all  sorts  of  fruit  proper  to  the 


1  Khx•*,  Under  the  title  of  Kiyxm  in  Greek,  and 
eencAtf  in  Latin,  are  romprehended  tlie  infinite  variety 
of  sliell  flail  described  by  Pliny ;  moat  of  which,  I  dare 
■ay,  I  have  seen  in  Sir  Hana  Sioane*e  mafrn^ficeut  and 
earioos  collection  of  the  product  of  all  the  four  parts  of 
the  earth ;  which  collection  I  look  npon  as  a  much  bet. 
ter  eomment  upon  that  author,  than  all  that  ha•  been 
written  to  explain  him. 

2  'EtmVi  ii  mmi  mm»,  etc.  Pauianiai  telle  us  that 
near  to  this  temple  stood  a  monument,  said  to  be  erected 
for  Xenophon,  with  hie  statue  in  Pentelesian  marble. 
The  quarry  of  this  marble,  so  much  celebrated  amonf 
the  statuaries,  was  upon  a  mountain  of  tliat  name  near 
Athene;  whatever  merit  this  marble  might  have,  we 
find  in  Pliny  that  the  first  atatoaries  made  use  of  no 
other  than  that  of  Paroa,  though,  since  that  time,  he 
Bays,  many  whiter  kinds  of  marble  have  been  diacovered, 
and,  not  long  before  he  wrote,  in  the  quarries  of  Luna, 
a  aea.port  town  of  Tuscany.  I  have  lately  aeen,  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  curious  person,  a  piece  of  marble  juat 
brought  from  the  island  of  Paros;  it  is  exceedingly 
white,  and  sparkles  like  the  fragments  of  the  most  an. 
dent  statues,  which,  by  these  drcumstanoes,  as  well  as 
by  the  authority  of  the  best  authors,  plainly  appears  to 
have  been  of  that  marble. 

3  At^ttaZti.  See  note  5,  page  180,  upon  the  first  book. 
The  mountain  Pholoe  in  Arcadia  was  Ausous  for  all 
sorts  of  game. 


season.*     It  resembles,  in  little,  the  tempif 
Ephesus,  and  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
like   that  of  £phe8us,  as  a  statue  of 
can  be  to  one  of  gold.     Near  to  the 
stands  a  pillar  with  this  inscription  :  * 
lands  are  consecrated  to  Diana.     Let  the 
sessor  offer  up  the  tenth  part  of  the  annual] 
duct  in  sacrifice,  and  out  of  the  surplus, 
the  temple  in  repair.     If  he  fails,  the 
will  punish  his  neglect.** 


««)  ri  ξρΛ*Μ  UiMv,  if  mwm^irmmt  χςυτδ  Swn 
'EfUm.  Hutchinson  has,  upon  tliia  occasion, 
passage  out  of  Pliny,  wherein  that  autlior  givasj 
dimenaions  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus ;  but  it  mi 
observed,  that  the  temple  there  described  by  Flinfi^ 
not  in  being  at  the  time  of  our  author ;  aince  it 
ly  begun  after  tlM  first  was  burned  down  by  H< 
tua,  whidi  happened  the  same  night  Alexandscj 
Great  was  bom,  that  is,  in  the  Attic  month : 
(September),  in  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and 
O'yropiad :  wliidi  gave  occasion  to  TLnaaos,  thi 
torian,  to  aay,  that  it  was  no  wonder  Diana*B  tem| 
burned,  since  the  goddess  was  from  home 
Olympias  in  her  labour.  The  temple,  therefore, 
was  burned  down  by  Herostratue,  not  that  dc 
Pliny,  (which  was  not  begun  till  some  years  after 
nophon*e  death,  and  was  two  hundred  and  twenty  i 
in  building)  must  have  been  the  model  of  the 
built  by  Xenophon  at  Scilue.  The  last  temple  of 
esns,  Alexander,  it  seems,  vn»  so  desirous  to 
scribed  with  his  name,  that  he  offipred  the  E| 
bear  all  the  expense  they  had  been,  and  should  be 
building  it,  provided  they  would  consent  to  the 
tioo.  This  they  refused  with  as  great  vanity  as 
sired  it;  but,  being  aensible  that  a  fiat  denial  mi( 
attended  with  dangerous  consequences,  they  dotfl 
theirs  with  a  piece  of  flattery,  and  told  Alexaoider  tfi 
it  was  not  decent  for  one  god  to  dedicate  temples  ta^ 
other.  The  same  Judgment  is  to  be  made  of  the  qooi 
tion  brought  by  Hutchinson  out  of  Pliny,  in  relatlai|'| 
the  wood  of  which  the  statue  of  the  Ephesian  Dip 
was  made,  since  we  flnd,  by  this  passage  of  Xenoptii 
that  the  statue  in  the  flnt  temple  was  of  gold.  I  a 
ιφt  to  believe  also  that  the  representations  of  4 
^hcsian  Diana,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  sew 
monuments  of  antiquity,  are  all  taken  from  the  stall 
in  the  last  temple.  The  great  numbers  of  breasts,  wl 
which  the  body  of  this  statue  is  surrounded,  {from  wUl 
she  was  called  multimammiOt  νλύμα^τΗ)  confirm  11 
opinion  of  some  learned  men,  that  the  Egyptian  U 
and  the  Greek  Diana,  were  the  same  divinity  with  RIm 
from  the  Hebrew  word  ΓΤΡΙ,  Λ//ΑαΑ,  to  feed.  Tl 
Diana  of  Ephesus  also,  like  Rhoea  or  Cybele,  was  crowi 
ed  with  turrets,  which  symbol  of  Rhcea,  together  wii 
her  fecundity,  are  both  set  forth  in  thoee  beautif 
verses,  where  Virgil  compares  Rome  to  this  goddi 


*'Eb  huja•,  Nate,  Autpiciii  ilU  inchu  Rom• 
Impcrium  Terrii,  ■nlrao•  Kqa«bit  Olympo ; 
Svpteinqoe  una  ubi  Μ  uro  circumdabit  Λ  rce•. 
Fells  Prole  rlnini ;  qualb  Reracjnihia  mater 
Invehitur  cnrm  PhrjgiM  tuirila  per  urh««, 
L«ta  Deum  parlu,  centum  romplexa  Nrpotes» 
Omne•  Caelir«lu,  omne•  tuprra  alta  tenente•." 

I  am  surprised  that  Montfaucon,  in  his  account  of  tl 
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1  Hm  Greek•  avdae  on  tb•  proeecatioo  nf  their  jonrney  by  sea,  and  send  Cheiriiophiu  to  obtain  ship•— Xenophon 
tike•  pmiint  meainre•  for  their  other  eoncern»,  and  provides  both  that  they  Bhall  tiave  sofRcieot  ships  for 
•  mm  Toyagei  and,  ahoald  they  go  by  hiod,  that  they  shall  find  the  roads  dnly  prepared  for  them — De- 
XipfOi  ii  sent  to  bring  in  reMels,  bat  sails  off  with  hie  galley— Polycratee  succeeds  to  the  duty,  and  performs  It 
firitkfolly.— II.  Led  by  the  inhabitants  of  Trebisond  to  coUfCt  provbions,  one  half  of  the  fori'ee  marrhes  out 
«gahHt  tb•  Drilliane— The  Oreelcs  attack  their  metropolis,  and,  after  great  difficulties,  obtain  snccess,  and  retoni 
Ik•  IbUowing  day  in  safety  to  the  camp — III.  Unable  any  longer  to  wait  for  the  return  of  CheirLsophu»,  they 
■k^  tkelr  invalids,  and  march  themselves  «long  the  coast  t4i  Cerasus— Here  they  review  the  anny— They  divide 
tke  iD0ney  arising  fh>m  the  sale  of  the  captives,  and  a  tenth  part  of  it,  which  had  been  vowed  to  Apollo  and 
Dfana,  Is  distributed  by  the  generab  among  themselves — Xenophon  shows  how  at  a  future  time  he  employed 
kiaskare  In  the  service  of  Dians.— iV.  Arrived  on  the  confines  of  the  Mosyncedane,  who,  trusting  to  th<-ir 
•bronghoUis,  dare  to  prohibit  their  advance,  the  Greeks  form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  another  nation  of  Mosynos. 
dan•  against  tlieir  common  enemy— These  allies,  with  whom  some  of  the  Oreelcs  had  imprudently  united  them- 
aehrea,  are  repulsed  with  great  slaughter — The  next  day,  having  enoouniged  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  Xepophon 
leeds  tkeni,  with  their  barbarian  allies,  ngainstthe  enemy,  whom  he  vanquishes  and  disperse•— Two  forts  burned 
witk  tkeir  garrisons  and  inhabitants,  the  capital  city  plundered,  and  some  other  place•  either  taken  by  storm 
or  adniitted  to  surrender— The  barbarity  of  the  Mosyncecian  manners  described.— V.  They  arrive  at  the  fron- 
tier•  of  the  llbarenians,  with  whom  they  enter  into  a  treaty,  and  in  two  days  afterwards  reach  the  city  of  Coty. 
-Here  they  supply  themselves  with  provisions,  by  plundering  from  the  neighbouring  Paphlagonia,  and 
the  territory  of  the  Cotyorians  themselves— To  the  ambassador  of  the  Si nopians, Xenophon  retorts  a  grave 
bold  answer.- VI.  By  the  advice  of  Hecatonymus,  ambas^dor  from  Sinope,  it  is  resolved  to  prosecute  their 
Jonmey  by  sea — Xenophon*s  design  of  building  a  city  in  the  Puritus  frustrated  by  the  calumny  of  Siianus  the 
soothaayer— Other»,  also,  are  desirous  of  perKuading  the  army  to  settle  on  that  coast. — VII.  Xenophon,  being 
reported  as  the  author  of  the  above  design,  Is  induced  to  defend  himself  In  a  speech ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
give•  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  cruel  and  nefarious  conduct  of  certain  Greeks — An  Inquiry  into  the  affair, 
and  tb•  punishment  of  the  malefactors,  are  unanimously  decreed  by  the  council.— VIII.  The  generals,  by  the 
Mune  decree,  being  called  to  an  account  of  their  conduct,  Xenophon  is  arraigned  by  some  of  the  privates  for  vio• 
lence  and  blows— He  confesses  that  be  had  sometimes  dealt  disciplinary  blows  among  them,  but  maintains  that 
they  were  Lestowed  without  tyranny  or  injustice  i  and  by  solid  argument  and  detail  of  facts,  removes  all  ground 
•r  aocoaation. 
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EXPEDITION  OF  CYRUS, 


BOOK    V. 


I.  Wb  have  hitherto  related  the  actions  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  expedition  with  Cyrus,  and  in 
the  march  to  the  Euxine  sea ;  how  they  arrived 
at  Trebisond,  a  Greek  dty,  and  offered  the 
sacrifices  they  had  vowed  to  the  gods,  in  return 
for  their  safety,  in  the  place  where  they  first 
came  into  the  territories  of  their  friends. 

After  that  they  had  assembled  to  consider  of 
the  remainder  of  their  march,  and  Antileon  of 
Thuria  first  rose  up,  and  spoke  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  "  For  my  part,  gentlemen !  I  am 
already  tired  with  preparing  my  baggage,  with 
walking  and  running,  carrying  my  arms,  and 
marching  in  my  rank,  and  with  mounting  the 
guard  and  fighting ;  and  therefore  now  desire, 
since  we  are  arrived  at  the  sea,  to  *  sail  from 
hence  forward,  freed  from  these  labours,  and 
stretched  out,  '  like  Ulysses,  sleeping  to  arrive 


1  Πλι7»  ri  λΜτΜ.  Xenophon,  u  we  shaU  see  wittr- 
ward•,  perpetaally  ueee  w*i^  r«{«u«#d-«/,  to  travel  by 
land,  in  (»ppoHition  to  νλιΓ»,  to  travel  by  eea.  There  is  a 
very  remarkable  paanage  in  the  Institution  oi  Cyrus, 
where  our  author,  speaking  of  the  poeta  instituted  by 
the  first  CyruB,  says  that  these  poets,  performed  by 
horses,  were  the  roost  expeditiouH  method  of  traveltiug 
by  land,  ▼«»  «»3^{μτ/μμ  «t^ij  we^ui*  «t>r«}  rmxirrn•  But 
our  author  is  not  singular  in  this  use  of  the  word; 
Diodorus  Sirulus,  speaking  of  the  expedition  of  Arta. 
xerxes  against  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  calls  his  land, 
army,  though  it  consisted  «jf  horse,  tm  well  as  foot,  ηζη 
0^ζά•ηνμΛ :  hie  words  are  these ;  τ•  μ\*  γίξ  «Ίζ•ν  rrfavuz/M» 
μνζίά^Λη  ί»  χζΐ»Μ•ττΜ  rvt  iwrtHri.  I  imagine  this  sense 
of  the  word  in  Oreek  may  have  given  occasion  to  the 
phrase  pedtbus  ire  in  the  Latin  authors,  and  to  Csssar, 
in  particular,  to  say,  LuduD  CeeMurpe<fi6itf  Adrametum 
profugerat. 

S  ^'llrrti  'OivenCf.  This  relates  to  Ulysses  arriving 
aalecp  in  llhaca,  where  the  Phaeadan  sailors  left  him  in 
that  condition. 

I  mention  this  verse  to  show  that  D'Ablancourt  had  no 
reA»<-n  to  excuse  his  leaviug  out  dormant^  hy  saying 
that  It  is  only  an  ornament,  and  not  a  p(>int  of  Iiistory. 


in  Greece."  The  e<adien,  heuiiig  tfak^  ιφ» 
pUuided  him,  and  first  anocber,  nd  tfaoi  all 
present  expressed  the  same  desirew  Upon  tk» 
Cheirisopbus  rose  up  and  said,  **  GcntJenw ! 
Anaxibius  is  my  firiend,  and,  at  pieacat, 
ral ;  if,  therefore,  you  think  proper  to 
to  him,  I  make  no  doubt  of  returning  wbh 
galleys  and  ships  to  tnmsport  you ;  and  aince 
you  are  disposed  to  go  by  sea,  stay  here  till  I 
return,  which  will  be  very  suddenly.**  The 
soldiers,  hearing  this,  were  very  well  satisfied, 
and  decreed  that  he  shotild  set  sail  immediatdy. 
After  him,  Xenophon  got  up  and  spoke  to 
this  effect.  *<  Cheirisophus  is  gone  to  provide 
ships  for  us ;  in  the  meantime,  we  propose  to 
stay  here.  I  shall  therefore  acquaint  you  with 
what  1  think  proper  for  us  to  do  during  our 
stay.  In  the  first  place,  we  most  supply  our- 
selves with  provisions  out  of  the  enemyls  coun- 
try, for  the  market  here  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  us :  besides,  few  of  us  are  furnished 
with  money  to  provide  ourselves  with  what  we 
want,  and  the  cotmtry  is  inhabited  by  the  ene- 
my. We  shall  therefore  expose  ourselves  to 
lose  many  of  our  men,  if,  when  we  go  in  seardi 
of  provisions,  we  are  careless  and  unguarded : 
so  that  I  am  of  opinion,  when  jo\x  go  out  upon 
these  expeditions,  you  ought  to  take  'guides. 


3  Σνν  r{«v«fuuV.  I  suspect  there  ia  here  aome  eomtp. 
tion  in  the  text ;  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  '•* 
9ξ•fμ^uf  \  Muretus  has  a  mind  it  ahould  be  ri*  f«2(•• 
ft««(,  but  that  dites  not  satisfy  :  both  the  Latin  transla- 
tors have  said  per  exeurrionet;  but  how  could  they  get 
provbions  otherwise  than  by  excursion»  ?  D'Ablancourt 
has  made  very  good  sense  of  it  by  saying,  gu'om  n*y  aiiig 
point  sans  etcorte  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  ahostn 
that  ιτξΜμί:  (dgnifies  the  escort  that  attends  on  forag«ra. 
I  dhall  th(>rrfore  venture  to  make  a  small  variatioB  ia 
the  text,  a  liberty  I  believe  I  have  not  above  twice  in. 
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IV.  From  Censunt  those  who  went  on 
board  belbre  continued  their  voyage  by  sea, 
aid  the  rest  proceeded  by  land.  When  they 
came  to  the  confines  of  the  *  Mosynoecians, 
tiicy  aeot  Timeaitheiia  of  Trebisond  to  them, 
(between  whom  and  them  there  was  an  inter- 
eourae  of  hospitality)  to  ask  them,  in  their 
■ame,  whether  they  desired  the  Greeks  should 
niareli  through  their  country  as  friends  or  as 
enemies  ?  The  Mosynoecians  answered  it  was 
equal  to  them  ;  for  they  trusted  to  their  places 
of  strenigth.  Upon  this,  Timesitheui  informed 
the  Greeks,  that  the  Mosynoecians,  who  inhab- 
ited the  country  beyond  these,  were  at  enmity 
with  them :  so  they  resolved  to  send  to  this 
people  Co  know  whether  they  were  disposed  to 
into  an  alliance  ;  and  Timesitheus  being 

It  upon  this  occasion,  returned  with  their 
I•  When  they  were  arrived,  they  bad  a  : 
with  the  generals  of  the  Greeks, 


of  E^pheeiti,  and  of  the  varioun  repreeentatione  of 
,  doM  not  difltingnbh  between  the  two  tern. 
two  etatuM,  but  rontente  himself  with 
lasUnft'  tha  aame  paesafe  oat  of  Hiny,  to  show  the  dif- 
opiniooB  of  ρβ<φ1β  oonoerning  the  wood  of  which 
s  made.  Bat  to  return  to  the  Greek 
tlM  FIOTgian  Rhoea,  or  the  Egyptian  ltd»,  all 
of  UBomdity,  it  is  very  obeervablc  that  almoet 
all  the  itataee  of  the  Epheeiau  Diana  have  a  crab  upon 
Hw  breast :  of  which  Montfaucon,  after  he  hoM  given  the 
of  the  antiquaries,  says  the  signification  is  un. 
However  uncertain  it  may  be,  I  beg  I  may  bo 
allowed  to  oflfer  a  conjecture  about  it.  E^'ery  one  agrees 
ttat  the  representation  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  was 
taken  flnom  the  Egyptian  I^io,  and  all  authors,  both 
sacient  and  modem,  affirm  that  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile  becomes  remarkable  generally  at  the  summer 
•oktioe ;  how  then  could  the  Egyptians  represent  fcr- 
tiUty  better  than  by  placing  on  the  breast  of  their  god. 
deas  bis,  or  universal  nature,  that  sign  in  the  zodiac, 
wUch  denotes  the  summer  solstice,  when  the  fertile 
water  of  the  Nile  begins  to  ditfuKe  plenty  over  the  face 
of  their  country  Τ  TbL•»  hieroglyph iral  manner  of  repre- 
ientinig  fertility  is  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Egyp- 
tlans,  who  seem  to  have  pursued  it  in  the  composition 
of  their  fictitious  animal,  the  sphinx,  a  figure  composed 
of  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  the  head  of  a  virgin,  with  the 
same  view  of  denoting  plenty  spread  over  Egypt  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile,  during  the  time  the  sun  passes 
through  the  signs  of  the  lion  and  vii^n,  which  immedi- 
ately follow  the  summer  sobtice,  PBCr,  Sphang,  in  He. 
hrew,  from  whence  the  word  sphinx  is  visibly  derived, 
■ignifying  over/towing. 

^  M49vMi»m,      The    Mosynceciani  are  thus    para• 
phrased  by  Dionytius  Periegetes, 
*    m^      —         •!  ^Uwxnutf  Ιχ•νη 

Upon  which  En«t«th^us  observes  >-iyu  μ^χηΛςΙχνν 
ieifmriauf  nymn  ^Xlvm/c,  It  seems  the  Greeks  gave 
them  the  name  of  Mosynoecians,  from  the  wooden 
towers  they  inhabited,  μ*0νψ  signifying  in  Greek  a  wood, 
en  tower. 


and  Xenophon  spoke  to  them  in  this  manner, 
Timesitheus  being  the  interpreter : 

**0  MosynoBciane !  we  propose  to  go  to 
Greece  by  land,  for  we  have  no  ships :  but 
these  people,  who,  as  we  understand,  are  your 
enemies,  oppose  our  passage.  Yon  have  it  in 
your  power,  therefore,  if  you  think  proper,  by  . 
entering  into  an  alliance  with  us,  both  to  take 
revenge  of  them  for  any  injuries  they  may  have 
formerly  done  you,  and  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection for  the  future.  Consider  then,  whether,  • 
if  you  neglect  this  opportunity,  you  are  ever 
like  to  be  supported  with  so  powerful  an  alli- 
ance." To  this  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Mosyncecians  made  answer,  that  he  approved 
of  thi»,  and  accepted  our  alliance.  **  Let  ui 
know  then,'*  said  Xenophon,  **  what  use  you 
propose  to  make  of  us,  if  we  become  your  al- 
lies ?  And  of  what  service  you  can  be  to  us  in 
our  passage  ?**  They  answered,  <*  We  havt  it 
in  our  power  to  make  an  irruption,  on  the 
other  side,  into  the  country  of  those  who  are 
enemies  to  us  both,  and  to  send  hither  ship• 
with  men,  who  will  be  both  auxiliaries,  and 
your  guides." 

Upon  these  terms  they  gave  their  faith  and 
received  ours,  and  then  returned.  The  next 
day  they  came  back  with  three  hundred  canoes, 
three  men  being  in  each,  two  of  whom  disem- 
barking, stood  to  their  arms  in  order  of  battle, 
and  the  third  remained  on  board.  These  went 
away  in  their  canoes,  and  the  rest  disposed 
themselves  in  the  following  manner.  They 
drew  up  in  several  lines,  each  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  men,  which,  like  rows  of 
dancers,  faced  one  another ;  they  had  aU  buck- 
lers, made  of  the  hides  of  white  oxen  with  the 
hair  on,  and  shaped  like  an  ivy.leaf ;  and  in 
their  right  hands  a  spear,  six  cubits  in  length, 
with  a  point  on  the  upper  part,  and  on  the 
lower  a  ball  of  the  same  wood.  They  wore 
vests,  which  did  not  reach  to  their  knees,  of 
the  thickness  of  the  linen  bags  ■  in  which  car- 
pets are  usually  packed  up  :  and  on  their  heads 
helmets  made  of  leather,  like  those  of  the 
Paphlagonians,  from  the  middle  of  which  there 
rose  a  tuft  of  hair  ^  braided  to  a  point,  resem- 


β  Linen  hΛg.—^rζ•*μ•r£iifμ•ζ^  It  was  in  one  of  those 
sacks  tliat  Cleopatra  conveyed  hersflf  in  order  to  deceive 
Caeear's  guards,  and  solicit  him  against  her  brotlier— 
««■«(m;  Zif  says  Plutarch,  tm  XsS^JV  ifxt  iXXettt  it  μίν 
liV  fr{«jU«T«diffMv  itivtm,  »f$iu>u  μΛΜζ»9  JevW,»*  i  il 
'AwiJ^i^H  Ifiam  rwHtrmt   rs»   ^Τζ$»β4Μτϋ%^μΦΜ    l*^ 

7  Tufl  of  hair.— Κ^ι^νλΜ.      ]  shall  quote  a  passage  of 
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bling  a  titra.  They  had  also  battlejoEes  made 
of  iron.  Then  one  of  them  led  the  waj,  and 
all  the  rest  followed,  singing  also,  and  march- 
ing in  time ;  when,  passing  through  the  ranks 
of  the  Greeks,  as  they  stood  to  their  arms, 
they  advanced  immediately  against  the  enemy, 
,  to  a  fort  that  seemed  in  no  degree  capable  of 
making  resistance.  This  fort  stood  before  the 
city,  which  they  called  the  metropolis,  that 
contained  within  it  the  most  considerable  cita- 
del of  the  Mosynoecians.  This  citadel  was 
the  subject  of  the  present  niir  between  them ; 
for  those  who  were  in  possession  of  it  were 
always  looked  upon  to  have  the  command  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  Mosynoocians :  they  told  us, 
that  the  others  had  seized  this  place  contrary 
to  all  justice,  it  belonging  to  both  nations  in 
common,  and  by  seizing  it  had  gained  the  as- 
cendant oi'er  them. 

Some  of  the  Greeks  followed  these  men,  not 
by  the  orders  of  their  generals,  but  for  the 
sake  of  plunder.  The  enemy,  upon  their  ap- 
proach, kept  themselves  quiet  for  a  time ;  but, 
when  they  came  near  tlie  fort,  they  sallied  out, 
and,  putting  them  to  flight,  killed  many  of  the 
Barbarians,  together  with  some  of  the  Greeks 
who  were  of  the  party,  and  pursued  them  till 
they  saw  the  Greek  army  eoming  up  to  their 
assistance.     Upon  which  they  turned  and  fled : 


Thiicydidcs,  upon  this  orcosioii,  not  only  to  f  xplain  the 
Mgniflration  of  this  word,  but  also  becaiiM>  tlie  pns^ngc 
itflelf  contnin»  an  arc«)unt  of  a  very  odd  dreri  in  w^e 
ainonfr  the  Athenians  of  old,  with  the  observation  of  the 
iireek  Soholifu>t  upon  it.  Ί  hncydides  tells  u»,  thnt  not 
long  before  hie  time,  the  old  men  at  Athena,  of  therirh. 
or  lort  wore  linen  vests,  and  the  braid»  of  their  hair 
interwoven  with  froldi>n  grn#»hopper«  :  *»'  «'*  s-ji^/Suri^w 
ΰίΰτΰς  rSt  liZeuuitan,  hk  ri   iC^ei/euTev,  tu  ίτολυζ   %(ό«ί 

rtrriyatt  ivi^rii  κξύ^υλ•ψ  av«S«J)LU»w  rS»  iv  τγ  «ι;αλ^ 
rf<xw».  The  Greek  Si-holiuKt,  in  his  ob»ervatiiin  upon 
this  passage,  fully  explnins  the  word  χζΐίβυλ»<,  made 
use  of  by  Xfuophon  in  that  now  bi-fore  us  :  «(«^^λ•; , 
says  be,  irrit  tlhcs  νΧιγμΛ^Λς  tSp  τζ/χ»•»,  iiri  ixari- 
ξβη  iU  «|v  ir»Xr,y«t'  ίχβιλίΓτ•  hi  rii*  μϊ*  iti^in^  *ζώβν>.»ί' 

ToJ»  3i   ytncunSr,  isi*uf*$u'  rUt  It  β•«Λ«»   β-ζΛζτίφζ 

i^i^4Vf  hi  τίτηγαζ*  itk  ri  μβνηζο»^  ή  ht»  r«  Λΰτ6χ^»ίΛζ 
Cteuf  Mut  γ»ζ  τ•  ζϋη  γγ,γίνίς.  And  this  b  the  sense  I 
have  given  to  the  word  κ^βφβυΧΛζ^  in  my  translation  of 
this  passage.  The  last  reuson  given  by  the  Oreek  Seho- 
lia^t  for  the  Athenians  wearing  grasshoppers  in  their 
hair  seems  the  best  founded,  that  is,  that  they  did  it  to 
show  they  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country ; 
for  every  body  knows  this  was  their  pretension.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  induced  DΆblancΛ>urt  to  trans- 
late κξύβυλ•ζ^  un  cercle  de  fer.  He  has  been  equally 
unfortunate  in  rendering  the  following  passage— χ<τ«»- 
tienuH  }t  itihihUMirmf  ύτ*{  ytartn,  «Μΐβ  aroient  des 
eottes  d'armes,  qui  leur  passoient  lex  genoux." 


I 


and,  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  slain,  they 
showed  them  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the 
Mosyncecians,  their  enemies;  dancing  at  the 
same  time,  and  singing  a  particular  tune.'  Thii 
accident  gave  the  Greeks  great  uneaaine»,  boCk 
because  it  encouraged  the  enemy,  and  becauK 
their  own  men,  who  were  of  the  party,  is  grail 
numbers  ran  away ;  which  had  never  hιφpeιM4 
before  during  the  whole  expedition.  Upon 
this  Xenophon,  calling  the  aoldiera  together, 
spoke  to  them  in  this  manner.  **  Gentlemca ! 
do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be  cast  down  by 
what  has  happened ;  for  the  good  that  afctendi 
it  is  not  less  than  the  evlL  In  the  first  place, 
this  has  convinced  jou,  that  our  guide•  are  in 
reality  enemies  to  those  to  whom  we  are  lo 
through  necessity.  Secondly,  those  Greeki 
who  despised  our  discipline,  and  thoogfat  them- 
selves able  to  perform  as  great  things,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Barbarians,  as  with  oa,  are 
justly  punished ;  so  that,  for  the  futme,  they 
will  be  less  desirous  of  leaving  our  army.  Pre- 
pare yourselves,  therefore,  to  let  those  Barba- 
rians, who  are  your  friends,  see  that  you  are 
superior  to  them  in  courage,  and  to  show  those 
who  are  your  enemies,  that  they  will  not  find 
you  the  same  men  now,  as  when  they  engaged 
you,  while  you  were  in  disorder.** 

Thus  they  passed  this  day.  The  next,  as 
soon  as  they  had  offered  sacrifice,  and  found 
the  victims  favourable,  they  took  their  repast• 
After  that,  the  army  being  drawn  up  in  co- 
lumns, and  the  Barbarians  placed  on  their  left 
in  the  same  disposition,  they  went  on,  the 
archers  marching  in  the  internals,  a  little  within 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  heavy-armed  men  -, 
for  the  enemy's  forlorn  consisting  of  light- 
armed,  advanced  before  the  rest,  and  discharged 
a  volley  of  stones  among  the  Greeks.  These 
were  repulsed  by  the  archers  and  targeteers. 
The  rest  marched  slowly  on,  and  first  went 
against  the  fort,  before  which  the  Barbarians 
and  the  Greeks,  who  were  with  them,  hod  been 
put  to  flight  the  day  before :  for  here  the  ene- 
my was  drawn  up.  The  Barbarians  received 
the  targeteers,  and  fought  with  them :  but. 
when  the  hea\7-armed  men  came  up,  they 
tied  ;  and  the  targeteers  immediately  followed, 

1  Singing  a  particular  tune.— Ν•α•  τ«ί  fAnxtf  Kmmt 
is  used  tn  the  frame  sense  by  Herodotus,  where  apeakhif 
of  the  adventure  of  Arion,  be  say»,  «»  ii  ('Λ{ί•«*)  ii- 
)ν*τ•  ft   vSireu  T^v  r«tt>rv,   »•*   Xufiifrm    rxt    Μ^^άζψ% 
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Aon  ΐφ  tbe  bill  to  the  metropolii, 
«U•  tbe  hcMTt-anned  men  marched  on  in  their 
A•  Mwn  ■•  the  Greeks  had  gained  the 
l^p  of  Ae  hill,  and  came  to  the  houae•  of  the 
^ropoliB,  the  enemy  hein;  now  got  together 
lltt bodf,  engaged  uum,  and  lanced  their  jare- 
i;  and  with  other  «pears,  which  were  of  that 
Imgljli  and  thickness  that  a  man  could  scarce 
«Ui  one  of  them,  thej  endeafomed  to  defend 
hand  to  hand. 

r,  the  Greeks  pressing  hard  upon 
and  engaging  them  in  a  dose  fight,  they 
M^  and  prescntiy  all  the  Barbarians  quitted 
At  towiL  Bnt  their  king,  who  resided  in  a 
tower  situated  upon  an  eminence, 
(wteBe  wbUe  he  resides  there,  and  guards  the 
fhee^  they  maintain  at  the  public  expense,)  re- 
to  Wave  it,  as  did  also  those  who  were 
itt  the  place  that  was  first  taken ;  so  they  were 
there,  together  with  their  towers.  The 
Oiacki,  ia  Mcking  the  town,  found  in  the 
hoMCi  great  heaps  of  bread,  made  according  to 
Ae  CBstom  of  the  country,  the  year  before ;  as 
the  MosyiMBcians  assured  us;  and  the  new 
eoni  laid  op  in  the  straw ;  '  it  was  most  of  it 
ipdL  They  found  also  dolphins  cut  to  pieces, 
lyiag  In  plcUe  in  jars ;  and  in  other  yessele  the 
fitf  of  the  same  fish,  which  the  MoeynaMaans 
used  aa  the  Greeks  do  oU.  In  their  garrets 
were  great  quantities  of  '  chestnuts.  These 
they  boil,  and  generally  use  instead  of  bread. 
There  was  found  wine  also,  which  when  un. 
mized  was  so  rough  that  it  appeared  sour,  but 
being  mixed  with  vi'ater  became  both  fragrant 

and  sweet. 

■  The  G^reeks,  having  dined  there,  went  for- 
ward, delirering  up  the  place  to  those  Mosy- 
ncedans  who  had  assisted  them  in  taking 
it  As  for  the  rest  of  the  towns  they  arrived 
at,  which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  the  easiest 
of  access  were  either  abandoned  or  surrender. 
ed ;  the  greatest  part  of  which  are   of  this 

f  ZiMi/•  Ztim, or  ζί»  in  Greek,  is  ttliat the  Romans 
called  far,  as  tre  find  very  particularly  in  Dionysiua 
HalleamaMende,  where  speaking  of  the  matrimonial 
CCTcmony,  by  them  called,  **  confarreatio/*  he  says  it 
had  its  name  <^*^  τχτ  xttenien  τ•ν  fa^/M^,  i  ΛΜλΛμ*» 
1ψ£$  ζίβΗ  ι  I  am  apt  to  belipye  it  was  what  we  call  spelt 
Pliny  says  the  epithet  of  ^i/i«(«c»  which  Homer  gives  so 
oIlcB  to  «{Mt*»  le  derived  from  (<•>  not  flrom  ζ^*,  accord, 
iof  to  the  general  opinion. 

Uterally  *'  flat  nuts  without  auy  cleft  }'*  »«{mi  signU 
flee  mU»  in  general ;  by  these  additions  they  are  distin> 
guished  both  from  common  nuts  and  walnuts. 


nature.  They  are  distant  fiom  one  anothar. 
eighty  stadia,  soom  more  and  aome  leas ;  and 
yet,  when  the  inhabitants  call  out  to  one 
another,  they  can  be  heard  from  one  town  to 
another  $  so  mountainous  and  ao  hollow  ia  the 
country.  The  Greeka  proceedhig  still  fisr• 
wards,  arrived  among  their  allies,  who  ahowed' 
them  boya  belonging  to  the  ridi  men,  latted 
with  boiled  chestnuts :  their  skin  was  delicata 
and  exceeding  while,  and  they  were  very 
near  as  thick  as  Aey  were  long.  Their  backs 
were  painted  with  various  colours,  and  all  theit 
fore  parts*  impressed  with  flowers.  They 
wanted  publicly  to  make  use  of  the  women  the 
Greeks  brought  with  them.  It  seems  this  is 
their  custom.  The  people  of  this  country, 
both  men  and  women,  are  very  fair.     AU  the 


4  'Etny/ufm  Av^i/tm.  I  am  not  at  all  snrprlsod  that 
the  translator»  an  panM  at  tho  word  At JM^«  In  this 
phuse,  for  I  believa  It  lino  easy  matter  to  Sod  It  Medio 
this  sense  by  any  other  aathor.  Hotchlnson  has  aaid. 
after  LounolaTias,  **plctiira  florida  distinctls,**  whleh 
though  Ί  am  far  firom  eondeaniag,  yet  I  tldnk  Λ»Βίμίω 
Is  the  word  used  by  ail  authors  in  that  aaose.  This  la 
the  epithet  Homer  gives  to  the  basin  or  charger.  whMi 
Achilles  proposes  as  one  <rf  the  prises  to  the  victor  in 
throwing  the  dart 

Km^fl  AlCifr*  Uufn  ββπ  &{m»  ^^ιμ^$τΛ 

θ?«*  U  kyihm  fiyaw.    - 
Which  Mr  Pope  has  translated,  as  he  ever  does,  with 
great  propriety, 

**  An  Bfnpl•  charger  ofuiualUcd  flrain•. 
With  flowMT»  hiRh  wrought.'' 

The  lexicons  are  as  silent,  in  relation  to  this  sense  of  tlie 
word-i>CiA<u<*a  ss  the  authors.  Heeycliins  says  It  signU 
flee  a  wiudlng  line  in  pillars,  >-{*/ufiii  rtt  iXi»»ui^  iv 
tmV  «/«ri,  I  suppose  he  means  twisted  pillarn;  it  is 
therefore  submitted  to  the  reader  whether  Xenophon 
mny  not  say  that  the  fore-parts  of  this  people  were  im. 
pre  wed  with  this  kind  of  flcturishe^.  D'Abiancourt  has 
said,  with  great  art  and  little  fidelity,  **  ile  avoient  le  do« 
et  I'estomac  peints  de  direnies  couleurs,*'  by  this  means 
he  has  left  out  AcA/u/•»•  The  custom,  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  to  have  been  in  practice  among  the  Mnsynm. 
clans,  of  painting  their  biKliee,  was  also  used  by  our 
ancestors,  as  we  find  in  Canar,  who  sajrs  that  all  the 
Britons  painted  themselves  with  woad,  which  makes  a 
blue  dye.  **  Omnes  se  Britanni  vitro  rafldunt,  quod 
neruleam  eflBcit  colorem.**  This  word  vitrum  has,  I 
find,  puxaled  the  commentators :  but  it  signifies  here 
the  plant  which  the  Greeks  call  iWtn; ,  in  English,  woad, 
a  phmt  well  known  to  the  dyers,  who  use  great  quant?, 
ties  of  it  to  make  their  blue  dye.  "  Herba,'*  says  Mar. 
cellus  Enpiricus,  **  quam  noe  vitrum,  Oraeci  Isatlda 
vocaiit"  The  French  called  this  herb,  in  Pliny's  time, 
glastnm,  and,  to  this  day,  they  call  it  guefde,  as  well  as 
patteh  I  am;  informed  that  tho  Welch,  as  well  a•  the 
inhabitants  of  lower  Brittany  In  France,  still  call  It 
glass,  so  that  it  is  probable  the  equivocal  application  of 
vitrum  may  have  f^ren  occasion  to  tho  eqolvoeal  lentt 
of  tho  word  plsisi. 
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citj,  «nd  a  colony  of  the  SinopiAns, 
the  territory  of  the  TibareniAiiB. 

Thus  far  the  army  travelled  by  laod^ 
in  their  retreat  from  the  field  of 
Babyloo  to  Cotyora,  made,  in  one  hi 
twenty-two  marches,  six  hundred  and. 
ty  parasangs,  that  is,  eighteen 
hundred   stadia,  in  which  they  ipcnt, 
months.      Here   they  staid  forty^^ve 


anny  agreed  thai  theee  were  the  most  barba- 
foos  people  they  bad  met  vrith  in  all  their  ex- 
peditioo,  and  the  moti  distant  from  the  man- 
ner• of  die  Greeks.  For  *  they  do  those  things 
in  pablic  which  othart  do  in  priTate,  otherwise 
thc^  dare  not  do  them  at  dl :  and  in  private, 
tfiey  behave  themselvea  as  if  they  were  in  pub- 
lic They  talk  to  themselves,  they  laogh  by 
themsdves,  and  dance,  wherever  they  happen 

to  be,  as  if  they  were  showing  their  skill  to  '  during  which  they  first  offered  sacrifice 
odiers.     The  Ghrceks  were  eight  days  in  psss-  |  gods ;  *  then,  dividing  themselves 
ing  through  the  enemy's  country,  and  that    their  several  nations,  made  procession^J 
which   belonged   to  the  Mosynoccians  their ;  celebrated  gymnic  games.     After  that 
allies. 

y.  Afker  •  that  they  smved  among  the 
'  Cbalybiaos•  These  are  few  in  number,  and 
subject  to  tbe  Moeyncsdans  ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  them  subsist  by  the  manufacture  of 
iron.    FVom  thence  they  came  to  the  '  Tibare- 

nians.  Thia  is  a  much  more  campaign  coun-  Sinope ;  these  were  in  pain  both  for  th•^ 
try,  and  their  towns  near  the  sea  are  not  so  of  the  Cotyorians,  which  belonged  to 
strong.  These  the  generals  were  disposed  to  pttd  them  tribute,  and  for  the  country, 
attack,  that  the  army  might  have  the  advantage  they  heard  was  plundered.  When  they 
of  some  plunder.  For  this  reason  they  dedin-  !  to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  they  spoke 
ed  receiving  the  presents  which  the  Tibareniana  j  Hecatoujrmus,  who  was  esteemed  a  i 
sent  them,  as  a  token  of  hospitality  :  but,  hav^  great  eloquence,  speaking  for  the  rest : 
ing  ordered  those  who  brought  them,  to  wait  tlemen  !  the  city  of  Sinope  hath  sent  us 
till  they  had  conferred  together,  they  offered  i  first  to  commend  you,  for  that,  being  Gi 
sacrifice ;  and,  after  many  victims  were  slain, '  you  have  overcome  tbe  Barbarians ;  nezt^ 
all  the  priests  agreed  that  the  gods  by  no  means  '  congratulate  you  upon  your  safe  arrival, 
allowed  them  to  make  war  upon  this  people.  I  many,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  grievous 
Hereupon  they  accepted  their  presents,  and  ships.  But  we  have  reason  to  expect  that»  j 
marching  as  through  a  country  belonging  to  |  we  are  Greeks  also,  we  shall  rather  teetkl^ 
their  friends,  they  came  to  *  Cotyora,  a  Greek  :  favours,  than  injuries  from    Greeks ;    pai|| 

cularly,  since  we  have  never  provoked  yo«  k 


went  out  to  get  provisions,  taking  some 
Paphlagonia,  and  the  rest  out  of  the 
of  the  Cotyorians :  for  they  refused  to 
them  with  a  market,  or  to  admit  their 
to  the  city. 

In  the  meantime  ambassadors  arrived 


1  *Em  ykf  {χλψ   Snts.     Thig  account  of  tbo  very 


any  ill  treatment.     I  must  acquaint  you  theg 


oddrounen  of  thie  people  is  tramcribed  «Imoot  word  ^^^  Cotyora  is  our  colony,  and  that  havii| 
for  word  by  fiatuthlns,  in  hia  note•  upon  Dioaytiiu  conquered  this  country  from  the  Barbarians^  m 
Feriofotm  Upon  thia  ooeaaion,  I  cannot  help  men.  have  given  it  to  them.  For  which  reason 
tlonlBff  what  Sftrabo  Mqn  of  the  Irirti,  fm„fSt  ^iwy*•  '  *  ^^ 

,  hut,  leat  wo  eboold  thluk  oonelve•  len  barbaroui  than 
i  oar  neighboon,   Caear  says  the  taoM  thinff  of  the 
Britons. 


the 


they  pay  us  the  tribute  at  which  they  are  taxed 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  inhabitants  σ 
Cerazunt  and  Trebisond ;  so  that  whatever  k 
jury  yon  do  them,  the  city  of  Sinope  will  lod 
upon  it  as  done  themselves.  Now,  we  are  in 
formed  that  you  have  entered  their  town  b 


Strabo  is  of  opinion  that  theee  were 
same  with  the  AUxonians  mentioned  by  Homer. 

And  that  either  the  poet  wrote  •»  XmXXng,  orthatthe        »ιγ»μ.       τ       ^  ^     ^ 

inhabitants  wen  origtnaUy  called  Alybians.    By  this        *  **'  Leundarius  hae  traashted  this.  I  thial 

PMMf e  of  Homer  it  seems  they  were,  at  that  time,  as    ϋΠ"!^'  "  ®"ί'  '^f  •*"^'"  "***""*  «dinette,-  an 


famoos  for  their  mines  of  silver  as  they  were  afterwards 
for  thoieof  iron. 

S  TiCa<i|»«^r.  i-heee  w^re  cgued  by  Dionyslns  Perie. 
getee,  rtxiffntu  TiCefW»  which  epltiiet  agrees  very 
well  with  the  aeeonnt  oar  author  glres  of  their  country. 

4  Km^«.    This  town  was  no  more  tium  a  riUage  '  " V*," 
in  Arrian*8  time,  and,  as  he  says  a  small  one.  I  ^        * 


Hutchinson,  who  takes  notice  of  this  transkition  e 
Lenndavios  In  his  notes  without  any  mark  of  diaappn 
bation,  ha»,  however  chosen  to  render  it  **  quisque  pt< 
more  gentis ;"  I  own  I  doubt  whether  mark  i^  aignl 
lies  "pro  more  gentis.*'  By  the  Uttie  acquaintance 
have  had  with  the  Greek  authors,  I  obeerre  that  e«d 
ίΛ  is  almost  always  the  expression  they  mate 


use  of  upon  (hat  i.craiioo. 
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•om  of  yon  m  φΜΐΙβηά  in  tlieir 

ύβϋ  γοΛ  teke  wkat  jon  want,  out 

^9  without  their  cofMoit.    These 

«Ιφίοτο  of ;  and,  if  70a  coa« 

bdMvioiir,  wo  shtll  he  oMiged  to 

«a  alliMee  with  Coryiati  and  the 

and  with  any  other  nation  wo 

■pOB  to  aieist  nii*' 

XflBopboB  tooe  up^  and  spoke  thus  in 

the  aoldien.     **  We  eome  hidier» 

βΐηορβ !  well  aatiefied  with  haying 

oar  penone,  and  our  anns  ;  for,  to 


of 
I  of 


Iritag  oar  boo^  along  with  m,  and  at  the  same 
tiao  to  fig^  with  our  enemies,  was  impossihle. 
Affd  BOW,  nnoe  we  arrired  among  the  Greek 
dliM^  at  Trrtiisond,  for  example^  we  paid  for 
aB  ite  profisioas  we  had,  because  they  supplied 
OS  with  u  nunket  1  and,  in  return  for  the  ho- 
aooBsthaj  did  us,  and  the  presents  thej  gave  to 
At  mmff  we  paid  them  all  respect,  alistaining 
dbose  BaiiMrians  who  were  their  firiends, 
imag  sU  the  odsdiief  we  are  aUe  to  their 
agsinst  whom  they  led  us.  Inquire 
•f  dMB  what  usage  they  hare  receiYed  firom 
OB  I  for  dio  guides,  whom  that  dty  has  sent 
■keg  with  us  through  friendship,  are  here 
fitsent.  But  wherever  we  find  no  market 
provided  for  us,  whether  among  the  Barbarians 
or  Qreeks,  we  supply  ourselves  with  provi^ 
sioBS,  not  through  insolence,  but  necessity• 
Thus  we  made  the  Carduchians,  the  Cbal. 
doans,  and  the  Taochians,  (though  no  subjects 
of  the  king,  yet  very  warlike  nations,)  our  ene- 
mies, by  being  obliged  to  take  what  we  wanted, 
becanse  they  refused  to  supply  us  with  a 
market;  while  we  treated  the  Macronlans, 
though  Barbarians,  as  friends,  and  took  nothing 
from  them  by  force,  because  they  supplied  us 
with  the  best  market  they  were  able.  And  if 
we  have  taken  any  thing  from  the  Cotyorians, 
wfaob  you  say,  are  your  subjects»  tbey  are  them- 
selves the  cause  of  it :  for  they  have  not  be- 
haved themselves  to  us  as  friends ;  but,  shut- 
ting their  gates,  would  neither  suffer  us  to 
eoaie  within  their  walls,  nor  supply  us  with  a 
market  without :  and  of  this  they  Isy  the  fault 
upon  the  person  you  have  sent  hither  as  their 
governor.  As  to  what  you  say  concerning  our 
quartering  in  their  houses  by  force,  we  desired 
them  to  receive  our  sick  under  their  roofs : 
they  refusing  to  open  the  gates,  we  psssed 
through  them  into  the  city,  without  committing 
any  other  act  of  violence,  and  our  sick  lodged 


BOW  in  their  house%withoatpattiQg  them  to  any 
expense.  We  have,  it  is  true»  phwsd  a  guard 
at  the  gates,  that  our  people  may  not  be  under 
the  power  of  your  governor,  but  that  we  Bwy  be 
at  liberty  to  carry  them  away  whenever  we  may 
think  proper.  The  rest  of  us,  as  you  see,  ea- 
carap,  in  order,  in  the  open  air,  prepared,  if  any 
oae  does  ua  afinrour»  to  return  it^  if  an  iijnry, 
to  resent  it.  You  threaten  to  enter  into  an 
alUanoe  with  Corylas  and  the  Paphk^oniana» 
if  you  ace  convenient,  against  us.  Know  then» 
that  if  you  force  us  to  it,  we  will  eneoonter  you 
both  (for  we  have  already  engaged  much  more 
numerous  enemies ;)  besides,  we  have  it  also  ia 
our  power,  if  we  think  fit,  to  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Paphlagonian ;  for  we  are  in- 
formed that  he  waats  to  make  himself  master 
both  of  your  city  and  of  the  maritime  towns. 
We  shall  therefore  endeavour,  by  assisting  him 
in  attaining  what  he  desires,  to  gain  his  friend• 
ship.** 

Upon  this,  the  rest  of  theambassadors  showed 
a  visible  dislike  of  what  Hecatonymus  had  said  1 
and  another  of  them  advancing,  said  they  were 
not  come  to  declare  war,  but  to  express  their 
firiendship.  *'  And  i^**  says  he,  **  you  think 
fit  to  come  to  Sinopc,  we  will  receive  you  in  a 
hospitable  manner,  and,  for  the  present,  direc• 
tions  shall  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place  to  supply  you  with  every  thing ;  for  we 
are  sensible  you  advance  nothing  but  what  ia 
true.**  After  this,  the  Cotyorians  sent  presents 
to  the  army,  and  the  generals  of  the  Greeka 
also  treated  the  ambassadors  with  all  hospita- 
lity. They  all  conferred  together  a  considera- 
ble time  in  a  very  friendly  manner ;  and,  among 
other  things,  the  generals  inquired  concerning 
the  remainder  of  the  way,  and  both  of  every 
thing  that  related  to  their  respective  concerns. 
And  thus  ended  that  day. 

VL  The  next  day  the  generals  thought  pro- 
per to  call  the  soldiers  together,  snd  to  consider 
of  the  rest  of  their  march,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Sinopians ;  for,  if  they  determined  to  travel 
by  land,  they  thought  these  might  be  of  service 
to  conduct  them,  for  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  Paphlagonia ;  and,  if  by  sea,  they  imagined 
they  should  also  ^"ant  the  assistance  of  the 
Sinopians,  for  they  alone  seemed  capable  of 
providing  a  sufficient  number  of  ships  to  trans- 
port them.  Calling  therefore  the  ambassa- 
dors,  they  consulted  together :  and  the  generals 
desired  that,  as  they  themselves  were  Greeks, 
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they  would  first  show  their  hospitality  by  their 
benevolence  to  Greeks,  and  by  giving  them  the 
best  advice  they  were  able. 

Then  Hecatonymus  rose  up,  and  first  made 
an  apology,  for  having  said  that  they  would 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Paphlagonian, 
alleging,  that  he  did  not  say  this  with  a  view  of 
making  war  upon  the  Greeks,  but  to  let  them 
see,  that,  having  it  in  their  power  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  fiarbarians,  they  preferred 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Being  called  upon  to 
give  his  advice,  he  first  invoked  the  gods :  then 
said  thus :  **  If  the  advice  I  am  going  to  give 
you,  appears  to  me  the  best,  may  I  be  prosper- 
ous; otherwise,  miserable;  for  the  present 
counsel  seems  to  be  of  the  nature  of  those, 
which  are  termed  '  holy.  If,  therefore,  I  am 
found  to  advise  you  well,  I  shall  have  many  to 
applaud  me,  and,  if  ill,  many  to  curse  roe.  I 
am  sensible,  then,  that  we  shall  have  much 
more  trouble,  if  you  return  by  sea ;  for  in  that 
case  we  shall  be  obliged  to  supply  you  with 
ships :  whereas  if  you  go  by  land,  it  will  be 
incumbent  on  you  to  fight  your  way  through. 
However,  I  must  speak  what  I  think;  for  I 
am  well  acquainted  both  with  the  country  of 
the  Paphli^onians,  and  with  their  strength. 
Their  country  contains  many  very  fair  plidns, 
and  mountains  of  a  prodigious  height.  And  first 
of  all,  I  know  the  place  where  you  must,  of 
necessity,  enter  it ;  for  there  is  but  one  pass, 
and  that  lies  between  two  points  of  a  rock 
exceeding  high.  These  a  very  few  men,  posted 
there,  nmy  defend ;  and,  if  the  enemy  are  once 
masters  of  this  pass,  all  the  men  in  the  world 
cannot  force  their  way.  This  I  can  make 
appear  to  any  one  you  think  proper  to  send 
along  with  me.  On  the  other  side  of  this  pass, 
I  am  well  assured,  you  will  find  plains,  and 
upon  them  a  body  of  horse,  which  the  Barba- 
rians themselves  think  exceeds  all  the  cavalry 
the  king  is  roaster  of.  These,  though  lately 
summoned,  did  not  attend  him,  their  commander 

1  'Itfk  ημβφνλ^  We  find  by  tliia  passage  of  Xeno. 
phon,  and  by  another  in  Plato,  that  it  wa•  a  common 
eaying  among  the  Gre«ks,  that  counsel  was  a  dirine 
thing.  **  If,**  says  the  latter  to  Demodocus,  "oounael  is 
called  a  divine  thing,  none  can  be  more  so  than  that 
which  relates  to  the  present  question ;"  ttiis  was  educa. 
tioHf  ίλλΛ  μ**  Οι  S  Aii/JLei»xtt  **<  λί>Ίτ«/  yt  νυμβουλί» 

Mai  murn  «r  c7«),  «t^i  ^  eu  nw  ^νμβφνλΜ^.  D'Ablancourt 
was  sensible  this  parenthesis  could  have  no  grace  in  a 
modern  language;  but  I  doubt  whether  tliat  reason 
will  be  thought  to  Justify  his  leaving  it  out. 


being  too  haughty  to  obey.  But« 
could  even  seize  the  pass  between  th< 
tains  unobserved,  and  prevent  the  em 
afterwards,  in  the  plain,  defeat  their 
foot,  whose  numbers  amount  to  above  ι 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  you  will  ι 
several  rivers  in  your  way.  First,  the 
modon,  which  is  three  hundred  feet  01 
passage  of  which  seems  to  me  very  diffi< 
ticularly,  when  jrou  have  a  numerous 
front,  and  another  in  your  rear. 
'  Iris ;  this  is  also  three  hundred  feet  ■. 
The  third  river  you  will  meet  with» 
*  Halys,  not  less  than  two  stadia  in  bll 
This  you  cannot  pass  without  boats ;  mtt 
is  there  to  supply  you  with  them  ?  The  ' 
thenius  is,  in  like  manner,  impassable,  j 
river  you  would  arrive  at,  if  you  couli| 
the  Halys.  So  that  I  do  not  look  i^f) 
road  as  only  difficult  but  absolutely  impel 
Whereas  if  you  go  by  sea,  you  may  sail 
hence  to  Sinope,  and  from  Sinope  to  Hen 
and,  fiom  Heraclea,  there  will  be  no  dtfl 
either  in  going  by  land,  or  by  sea:  for 
you  will  find  great  numbers  of  ships." 

When  he  had  done  speaking,  some  su^ 
he  said  this  out  of  friendship  to  Coryla 
there  was  an  intercourse  of  hospitality  bet 
them ;  others,  that  he  expected  to  b( 
warded  for  his  advice ;  and  some,  that  hi 
it,  fearing  lest,  if  they  went  by  land, 
should  do  some  damage  to  the  country  ο 
Sinopians.  However,  the  Greeks  voted 
by  sea.  After  that  Xenophon  said,  **  Ο 
of  Sinope !  the  soldiers  have  determined 
in  a  manner  you  advise.  But  thus  the 
stands.  We  are  contented  to  go  by  sea, 
vided  we  are  furnished  with  such  a  numb 
ships,  that  not  a  man  of  us  shall  be  lef 
hind.  But  if  it  is  proposed,  that  some  « 
should  be  left,  and  some  set  sail,  we  ar 
solved  not  to  go  on  board  at  all :  becatu 
are  sensible,  that  wherever  we  are  the  stron 
we  shall  not  only  be  safe,  but  get  provi 
also;  and  that,  if  we  are  any  where  f 
weaker  than  our  enemies,  we  expect  no  b 


2  Tit  θίξμώ^ητα.     See  note  uptm  the  sixth  bou 

3  '!</»'  This  river  rises  out  of  the  kingdrtm  ol 
tus,  and,  having  received  the  Lyciis,  runs  throng 
plain  of  Themiscyra,  and,  from  thence,  falls  int 
Euxine  sea. 

4  'Αλύψ,    See  note  upon  the  sixth  book. 

5  Πα^έΚνΜτ.    See  note  upou  the  sixth  book. 
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UMB  to  b•  maide  daYes."    The  Sino- 

beniag  tUa»  defired  the  Greeks  to  lend 

to  tbeniy  «id  tccordiDgly  they 

CbJKmaelim  an  Arcadiin,   ArUton  an 

and  Samjla•  an  Achuan ;  who  set 

lb  dw  meantinM  Xenophon,  cocaidering  the 
fnoDlnr  of  Greek  heaTy-armed  men,  of 
arAen,  aUngen,  and  hone,  who,  by 
kmf  qqierienf,  were  now  become  good  troop•, 
«pon  it  a•  an  enterprise  of  great  repu- 
te add  to  the  acquisitions  of  Greece, 
E*  of  ft  oootttiy»  with  the  power  annexed  to 
%  bf  bidding  a  city  upon  the  Euzine  sea, 
80  great  an  army  could  not  be  got  toge- 
widbont  a  fast  expense.  He  had  reason 
to  Aiak  tUa  dty  would  grow  considerable, 
bo&  from  the  number  of  his  own  men,  and  of 
Ik•  acigliboiiiing  inhabitants.  Calling,  there- 
ttna  SQanas  of  Ambrada,  to  him,  the  same 
bad  been  soothsayer  to  Cyrus,  he  offered 
upon  this  occasion,  before  he  commu- 
bis  thoughts  to  any  of  tlie  soldiers. 
Btt  Sflamis,  fearing  this  should  take  effect, 
■d  that  tbe  army  would  settle  in  some  place, 
afqTwi"!t^  the  soldiers  that  Xenophon  pro- 
poaed  to  detain  them  there,  and,  by  building  a 
city»  to  acquire  reputation  and  power  to  him- 
sdC  The  design  of  Silanus  in  this  was  to  get 
to  Greece  as  soon  as  possible,  having  saved 
the  three  thousand  '  daricks  which  he  received 
fiom  Cyrus,  when  sacrificing  by  his  ordffr,  he 
tad  him  the  truth  concerning  the  ten  days. 
As  soon  as  the  soldiers  were  informed  of  this, 
some  thought  it  was  best  for  them  to  stay 
there;  but  the  greatest  part  disapproved 
of  it;  and  Tiinasion  tbe  Dardanian,  and 
Thorax  the  Boeotian,  told  some  merchants  of 
Henclea  and  Sinopc,  who  were  present,  that, 
if  they  did  not  supply  tbe  men  with  money 
sufficient  to  buy  provisions  when  they  set  sail, 
they  were  in  danger  of  having  so  great  an  army 
letue  in  their  neighbourhood.  <*  For,"  said 
they,  **  Xenophon  is  the  author  of  this  resolu- 
tioo»  and  advisee  us,  as  soon  as  the  ships  arrive, 
immediately  to  speak  to  the  army  in  these 
tenns :  Gientlemen !  we  observe  you  are  at  a 
lots  both  how  to  get  provisions  for  your  voy•• 
■ge,  and  enrich  your  families  in  some  measure 
when  you  come  home;    but  if  you  have  a 


β  ά$^υ*Φύ{,    See  note  β.  page  IGQ. 


mind  to  make  choice  of  some  part  of  the  inha. 
bited  country  that  lies  round  the  £uxine  sea» 
and  possess  jronrselves  of  it,  and  that  thoao 
who  are  desirous  to  retom  home,  may  go  away, 
while  the  rest  stay  here,  we  are  now  famished 
with  ships  for  that  purpose ;  so  that  you  ha?e 
it  in  your  power  to  make  an  unexpected  descent 
upon  any  part  of  the  country  you  think  fit.** 

The  merchants,  hearing  this,  informed  their 
cities  of  it ;  and  Timasion  of  Dardanus  sent 
Eurymachus,  also  of  Dardanus,  and  Thorax  of 
Bceotia  with  them,  to  confirm  it  As  soon 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Sinope  and  Hersdea  were 
acquainted  with  this,  they  sent  to  Timasion,  to 
engage  him,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money, 
to  persuade  the  army  to  sail  out  of  tbe  £uxine 
sea.  He  was  pleased  with  the  offer,  and  spoke 
thus  to  the  assembly  of  the  loldiers :  **  Gentle- 
men !  we  ought  not  to  think  of  staying  bere^ 
or  to  prefer  any  other  country  to  Greece•  I 
hear  some  people  are  offering  sacrifice  upon 
this  occasion,  without  even  acquainting  you 
with  their  purpose ;  but  I  promise  you,  if  you 
sail  from  hence,  the  first '  day  of  the  month,  to 


7  'Art  Mv^uTf/ef.  We  find  by  several  paaugee  in 
Xenophon  and  other  author•,  that  the  soldier•  among 
the  Greeks  reoeired  tlieir  pay  monthly.  The  interest 
of  money  wa•  also  payable  muntlUy  among  the  Greeks, 
as  it  was  among  the  Romans.  As  the  payment  both  of 
the  principal  and  interest,  and  the  rigorous  methods  al- 
lowed by  law  to  compel  it  often  ocrasioned  great  con• 
vulsions  among  the  latter,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make 
some  cur  ory  obsenrations  upon  thit  subject,  particular, 
ly  since  Dnrlcr,  in  his  notes  upon  Horace,  and  many 
other  modern  authors.ltave  very  much  misrepresented  it. 
It  is  certain,  then»  that  this  monthly  interest  wws  one 
per  cent  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  that  is,  twelve 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  this  they  called  **  undarinm 
fcenns  :**and,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  Livy  says,  that 
by  the  establishment  of  this  interest,  usiu'y  was  made 
easy,  **  unciario  foennre  facto  levata  usura  erat ;"  an 
evident  sign  of  the  scarcity  of  money }  but  then  it  must 
be  considered  that  the  year  to  which  this  reflection  of 
Livy  relatee,  was  so  early  as  the  three  hundred  and 
ninety.nlnth  «f  Rome.  Afterwards,  that  Is,  in  tlie  four 
hundred  and  eighty  year  of  Rome,  T.  Manlius  Torqiia- 
tus  and  C.  Plautius  being  consuls,  this  montlily  Interest 
was  reduced  to  half  per  cont  that  is,  to  six  per  cent, 
per  annum,  **  eemunciarum  ex  unciario  fmnus  factum.** 
But  to  return  to  the  rwAM)*/•,  tlie  year  of  the  Greeka 
was  InnUsolar,  that  is,  formed  of  twelve  synodicml 
I  months,  making  in  all  but  three  hur.dri'd  and  fifty.four 
days,  with  an  intercalation  of  seven  months  in  nineteen 
years,  invented  by  Meton,  (from  whom  it  waa  called 
MfTw»sf  iN«vvir)  to  answer  tlie  annual  difference  of 
eleven  days  between  tlie  lunar  and  solar  year ;  this  was 
their  civil  year ;  and  as  their  new  year  b^^n  at  the  first 
new  moon  of  the  summer  soUtiee  (the  Romans  begin- 
Bing  theirt  at  the  flnt  after  the  winter  solstice)  it : 
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give  CAcli  of  yoa  a  ■  Gjxioene,  for  yoar  monthly 
pay.  My  deaign  ia  to  lead  you  into  Traaa, 
from  whence  J  am  baniahed ;  where  my  fellow- 
dtizena  will  asaiat  you,  for  J  know  they  will 
receive  me  ^'ith  pleaaure.  Thenee  I  propose 
to  carry  you  to  thoie  parte,  where  you  ahall  en- 
rich  yourselves;  for  I  am  acquainted  with 
^olia,  Phrygia,  and  Troas,  and  with  all  the 
country  belonging  to  the  government  of  Phar- 
nabazus ;  with  one  of  them  by  being  bom  there, 
and  with  the  other,  by  having  served  there  un- 
der Clearchus  and  Dercellidas.*' 

Immediately  Thorax  the  Boeotian,  who  had 
a  perpetual  contest  with  Xenophun  for  the 
command,  rose  up,  and  «aid,  if  they  sailed  out 
of  the  £uxine  sea,  they  might  settle  in  the 
Chersonesus,  a  country  of  great  beauty  and 
fertility ;  where  those  who  were  willing,  might 
inhabit,  and  from  whence  thoae,  who  were  not 
80,  might  return  home.  He  added,  that  it  was 
ridiculous  to  hunt  after  lands,  among  the  Bar- 


Muriljr  happened  that  the  first  d^iy  of  the  year  of  both  be. 
gao  about  sun-aet,  fur  at  that  time  only  tlie  new  roo«in 
became  visible.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  crescent 
with  which  Diana  in  represented,  is  owlni?  to  the  cus- 
tom of  proclaiming  the  new  moon,  particularly  if,  as  I 
observed  upon  another  occasion,  Diana  and  the  Egyptian 
Isis,  who  is  often  represented  with  a  crescent  upon  her 
head,  were  the  same  divinity.  This  ceremony  of  pro- 
claiming the  new  moon  fttill  conUnues  in  tlie  Levant, 
where  the  Turks,  whose  year  is  lunur,  publish,  with 
great  solemnity,  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  mo'in  of 
their  month  of  Ramazan,  which  is  their  Lent. 

1  Κ^ζιχη**»-  IleHychius  and  Fbavorinus  inform  u% 
that  the  Cyxicene  was  a  coin  famous  for  being  well 
struck  ;  and  that  it  had  a  woman's  head  on  one  side  ;  to 
which  Suidae  adds,  that,  on  the  other,  was  the  head  of 
a  lion.  Demosthenes  telU  μ  they  were  worth  twenty- 
eight  Attic  drachma,  that  it  18«.  and  Id.  sterling.  The 
woman's  head  is  p<M8ibly  Cybele,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  drawn  by  liont•,  and  who  was  wor^hipped  in  a  par- 
ticular  manner  at  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  not  far  from 
Cyslcus,  whose  tutelar  god,  however,  was,  I  imagine, 
Hercules,  whom  they  looked  npon  as  the  founder  of  their 
city,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  medal  of  Domitian,  on  the 
reverse  of  which  is  a  Hercules,  with  this  inscription : 
TON  KTirniN  ΚΤΖΙΚΗΝίϊΝ.  But  we  have  great 
rea<<nn  tit  conclude  that  the  woman's  bead  is  designed 
for  Cybele,  from  what  we  find  in  Strabo,  who  says,  that 
near  to  Cyxicus  stood  a  temple  of  Cybele  built  by  tlie 
Argonaut*,  upon  the  mountain  Diodymon,  from  which 
Cybele  was  called  Dindymene.  This  being  so,  the  globe 
and  the  fish,  and  particularly  the  ears  of  com  and  bun- 
ches of  grapes  with  which  she  is  crowned,  will  be  very 
proper  symbols  of  universal  nature  which,  as  I  endea- 
voured to  show  upon  another  occai^ion,  was  represented 
by  Cybele.  D'Ablancourt  is  of  opinion  that  the  Turkish 
sequin  is  derived  from  Cyxiquin  ;  but  Menage  says  that 
it  corned  from  the  Italian  aecchlno,  a  Venetian  ducat, 
which  takes  it•  name  from  Zecca,  the  place  where  it  is 
coined. 


barians,  when  otbera,  of  a  gnat  extent^  oftnl 
themselvca  in  Greece.  **  And,  till  you  «lii• 
there,**  saya  he,  *Ί,  as  well  as  Timaaio•,  po» 
mise  yon  pay.**  This  he  said  lirom  beiqga^ 
quainted  witii  what  the  ubabitanta  of  Hencfaft 
and  Sinope  had  promised  to  Timaaioii,  ΐφΜ; 
condition  the  army  set  sail.  All  tbia  tiat' 
Xenophon  was  silent  Then  Philesiiia  ail 
Lycon,  both  Achaiana,  said,  it  waa  not  to  bt 
suffered,  that  Xenophon  ahoald  persuade  A• 
soldiers  in  private  to  atay,  and  offer  aacrieei 
upon  this  oocasioD,  without  letting  the  tiay 
partake  of  the  sacrifice,  yet  say  nothing  of  all 
this  in  public  So  that  he  waa  under  a 
sity  of  rising  up,  and  of  speaking  aa  follow•: 
**  Gentlemen !  I  offer  sacrifice,  «a  you  a 
sensible,  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilitiea,  botb  for 
you  and  myself,  to  the  end  that  my  worda,  mf 
thoughts,  and  actions  may  be  employed  in 
things  that  arc  moat  for  the  credit  and  ad* 
tage  of  us  all.  And  even  now  I  waa  consult- 
ing the  gods  by  sacrifice,  whether  it  would  be 
more  expedient  to  mention  this  and  treat  with 
you  about  it,  or  not  to  concern  mjrself  at  all  in 
the  matter.  Here  Silanus,  the  soothsayer,  as- 
sured  me,  that  the  victims,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  moment,  were  favourable,  (for  he  knew 
that  I,  by  being  constantly  present  at  the 
sacrifices,  was  not  unacquainted  i^ith  these 
things)  but  informed  me,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  according  to  them,  some  fraud  and  treach- 
ery seemed  to  threaten  me :  and  in  this,  indeed, 
be  was  in  the  right,  since  he  himself  designed 
treacherously  to  accuse  me  before  you :  for  he 
has  spread  a  report  that  I  had  already  purposed 
to  effect  this  without  your  approbation.  But 
the  truth  is,  when  I  saw  you  in  want,  I  con- 
sidered by  what  means  you  might  possess  your- 
selves of  some  town,  to  the  end  that  those 
among  you  who  are  «nlling,  might  set  sail  im- 
mediately, and  that  those  who  were  not  so, 
might  stay  till  they  had  acquired  something 
to  carry  home  to  their  families.  But  now  I 
find  both  the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea  and  Si- 
nope are  sending  us  ships,  and  that  these  men 
promise  you  your  pay  from  the  beginning  of 
the  month,  I  look  upon  it  as  an  advantageous 
circumstance  for  us  to  be  conducted  with  safety 
to  the  place  we  desire,  and  to  be  *  paid  for  be- 


2  ^L*fli»  rrt  rttm^it•  This  appears  to  me  far  prf^ 
ferable  to  μ»0^  v^  w^ueit  { it  not  only  makes  the  sense 
stronger,  but  acems  to  be  the  natural  reaalt  of  η^^ύ- 
twt,  which  immediately  precedn  it    I  am  aorry  to  ^ 
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For  thii  reaton,  I  not  only 
•D  thoiiglit•  of  thtt  kind  myMlf,  but 
Ikote  «bo  etme  to  me  to  declare  tliein- 
ia  imw  of  that  metsiire,  to  detitt  also. 
IUb  fa  woj  aene  of  the  matter ;  while  yoa 
logkhftf  aa  yoa  are  now,  in  great 
yon  will  be  aore  to  find  eateem,  and 
t»  want  pntirione,  for  victory  carriea 
k  ft  light  to  whatever  bdooga  to  the  con- 
Bat»  if  yon  anffier  younelTea  to  be 
and  the  army  to  be  brc^en  into  amall 
jon  win  neither  be  able  to  find  subaiB. 
Mr  hef«  raaaoo  to  be  pleaaed  with  your 
My  opinion,  therefore,  ia  the  lame 
TOUfi^  Aat  we  oqght  to  go  on  to  Greece : 
V  if  any  one  ataya  behind,  or  is  taken 
to  dcaert  hit  companions  before 
wMo  army  arrivea  in  a  place  of  safety, 
ka  be  puniahed  aa  an  offender.  And  who- 
fa  of  tfafa  opinion,  let  him  hold  np  his 
*  And  they  all  held  up  their  hands. 
Boiwvfcr  SUanuB  cried  out,  and  endeavoured 
li  ihow  that  every  one  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to 
paawaj•  Thfa  the  soldiers  would  not  bear, 
111  tbroataned  him,  if  they  tock  him  endea- 
to  make  hia  escape,  to  inflict  the  pun. 
on  him.  After  this,  when  the  inha- 
Utanta  of  Heradea  were  informed  that  the 
Grcdca  had  resolved  to  sail  out  of  the  Euxine 
saa^  and  tliat  Xenophon  himself  had  '  put  the 
qoeation,  they  sent  the  ships,  but  disappointed 
Timaaion  and  Thorax  of  the  money  they  had 
promiaad  them  to  pay  the  soldiers.  Hereupon 
tfaiae  who  undertook  for  it  were  confounded, 
and  afraid  of  the  army ;  and  taking  with  tbem 
the  teat  of  the  generals,  who  were  privy  to 
their  former  designs,  (these  were  all,  except 
Neon  the  Asinian,  who  commanded  under 
Cheiriaophus,  then  absent)  they  came  to  Xeno- 
phon, and  told  him  they  were  sorry  for  what 
had  paaaed,  and  thought  the  best  thing  they 
eoald  do^  since  they  had  ships,  was  to  sail 
to  the  river  Phasis,  and  possess  themselves  of 
the  country  belonging  to  the  Phasians;  of 
whom  the  son  of  JStas  was  at  that  time  king. 
Xenophon  made  answer,  that  he  would  men- 
tion nothing  of  this  kind  to  the  army ;  **  But,** 


Cer  both  from  LeuncUrins  and  UntdiiiiMm  upon  tide 
D'Ablanooort  hat  said  da  rec^voir  reOom. 
pour  rwUmmer  em  voire  pais,  wfaich  gire•  tht 
BBSo,  bat  not  th•  baaxity  of  tht  Oresk  «cprottloa 
t*BmrPn9u$^,    B••  note  I,  psf•  187. 


I  saya  he,  •<  do  yoa  aesemUe  them,  and  if  you 
think  fit^  propoae  it"  Upon  thia,  Timaaion 
the  Dardanian  gave  hia  opinion  that  they 
ought  not  to  call  the  aoMim  together;  bat 
that  eadi  of  the  generala  ahould  first  endea- 
vour to  persuade  hia  own  captaiaa  to  coma 
intoiL  So  they  departed  to  pat  this  in  ezeco• 
timi. 

VIL  In  the  meantime  the  aoldiera  were 
informed  of  what  waa  in  agitation  ι  and  Neon 
told  tbem  that  Xenophon  having  prevaifad 
upon  the  reat  of  the  generala,  designed  to  de- 
ceive the  army,  and  carry  them  back  to  the 
Phasis.  The  addiera  hearing  this,  resented  it, 
and  holding  assemblies  and  private  meetinga 
among  themselves,  gave  great  reason  to  appre- 
hend they  would  break  out  into  the  same  violen- 
ces they  had  committed  upon  the  persons  of  the 
heralds  of  the  Colchiana,  and  the  commissariea 
of  provisions,  dl  of  whmn  they  had  stoned  to 
death,  except  those  who  escaped  to  the  sea. 
As  soon  as  Xenophon  perceived  this,  he  re- 
solved immediately  to  call  the  army  together, 
and  not  to  suffer  them  to  meet  of  their  own 
accord:  so  he  ordered  the  crier  to  assemble 
them.  They  readily  obeyed  the  summons. 
Then  Xenophon,  without  accusing  the  other 
generals  of  coming  to  him  privately,  spoke  to 
them  in  the  following  manner : 

**I  am  informed,  gentlemen!  that  some 
people  accuse  me  of  a  design  to  deceive  you, 
and  carry  you  to  the  Phasis.  Hear  me,  there- 
fore, for  heaven's  sake,  and,  if  I  appear  guilty, 
I  do  not  desire  to  depart  hence,  before  I  re- 
ceive the  punishment  that  is  due  to  my  crime : 
but  if  they  find  they  accuse  me  wrongfully,  I 
hope  you  will  treat  them  as  they  deserve.  I 
make  no  doubt  but  you  all  know  in  what  quar- 
ter the  sun  rises,  and  where  it  sets ;  and  that 
the  way  to  Greece  lies  westward,  that  to  the 
Barbarians,  eastward.  Is  there  any  one  there- 
fore who  can  make  you  believe  tliat  the  sun 
rises  where  it  sets,  and  sets  where  it  rises? 
You  are  alao  sensible  that  the  north  wind 
carries  you  out  of  the  Euxine  sea  to  Greece, 
and  the  south  to  the  Phasis ;  and  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  north,  you  always  say  it  is  fair 
for  Greece.  Can  any  one  therefore  ao  far  im- 
pose upon  you,  as  to  persuade  you  to  go  on 
board  when  the  wind  is  in  the  south?  But 
aoppoae  I  embark  you  in  a  calm  :  I  shall  how- 
ever sail  but  in  one  ship,  while  you  sail,  .at 
least,  in  a  hundred.     How  therefore  can  I 
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either  compel  you  to  keep  me  company  against 
your  consent,  or  deceive  you  with  regard  to  the 
place  to  which  I  carry  you  ?  But  let  us  fur- 
ther suppose  that  I  do  deceive  you,  and,  by 
some  magic  art,  carry  you  to  the  Phaais,  and 
also  that  we  land  there ;  you  will  soon  be  sen- 
sible that  you  are  not  in  Greece ;  and  I  who 
have  deceived  you  shall  be  but  one  man,  while 
you  who  have  been  deceived  by  me,  will  be 
near  ten  thousand  with  your  arms  in  your 
hands.  By  what  means  therefore  can  one  man 
court  punishment  more  effectually,  than  by 
forming  designs  so  prejudicial  both  to  himself 
and  you?  But  these  rumours  are  spread  by 
weak  men,  who  envy  me  because  I  am  ho- 
noured by  you;  though  without  reason:  for 
which  of  them  do  I  hinder  fiom  proposing  any 
thing  for  your  advantage,  if  he  can,  from  fight- 
ing both  for  you  and  himself,  if  he  is  willing, 
or  from  watching  for  your  safety,  if  be  is  die. 
posed  to  undertake  that  care.  Why  should  I 
hinder  them  ?  When  you  choose  your  com- 
manders, do  J  oppose  the  pretensions  of  any 
person?  I  'resign;  let  him  take  the  com- 
mand ;  only  let  him  make  it  appear  he  can  do 
something  for  your  advantage :  but  I  have 
said  enough  of  this.  If  any  of  you  thinks  him- 
self in  danger  of  being  deceived,  or  that  any 
other  person  has  deceived  him  in  this,  let  him 
declare  it ;  but  since  you  have  heard  enough  of 
this  subject,  I  desire  you  would  not  depart 
until  I  have  acquainted  you  with  a  thing,  that 
I  find  begins  to  show  itself  in  the  army;  which, 
if  it  makes  any  progress,  and  becomes  what  it 
threatens  to  be,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  take 
proper  measures,  that  we  may  not  appear  both 
to  gods  and  men,  to  friends  and  enemies,  the 
most  abandoned,  and  most  infiunous  of  all 
men,  and  consequently  iuciur  a  general  con- 
tem9t.**  The  soldiers  hearing  this,  wondered 
what  it  might  be,  and  desired  him  to  go  on ;  so 
he  resumed  his  discourse.  **  You  know  there 
were  some  towns  upon  the  nnountains  belong- 
ing to  those  Barbarians  who  were  in  alliance 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Cerazunt;  from  whence 
some  of  the  people  came  dowm  to  us,  and  sold 
us  cattle  and  other  things,  Some  of  you,  I  be- 
lieve, went  into  the  nearest  of  these  towns. 


1  n«|/n^.  Nidas.  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  speechet 
to  the  Athenlane,  uses  this  word  in  the  same  tense, 
with  the  addition  of  <KX^''  *^  ^*  ^Ψ  Αλλ««  }mi7,  ^Λξ^ιμ» 

Λύτΰ  rr,9  ^χ<». 


and  after  you  had  bought  provisions  there, 
turned  to  the  camp.  Clearatus,  one  of 
captains,  finding  this  place  both  small  and' 
guarded,  because  the  inhabitants  looked 
themselves  to  be  in  friendship  with  us, 
against  them  in  the  night,  with  a  deeigo 
plunder  it,  without  acquainting  any  of  ut 
his  purpose.  For  he  determined,  if  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  place,  to 
returned  no  more  to  the  army,  but  to 
gone  on  board  the  ship  in  which  hie 
panions  were  sailing  by  the  coast,  and,  with 
booty,  to  haye  escaped  out  of  the  Euxine 
And  all  this  was  concerted  between  him 
his  companions,  who  were  on  board,  as  I 
now  informed.  Callii^,  therefore,  togethe 
many  as  he  could  prevail  upon  to  follow 
he  led  them  against  the  town.  But  the 
surprising  them  in  their  mareh,  the  inhabit 
got  together,  and  defended  themselvee 
their  strong  places  so  well,  both  with 
sive  weapons,  and  their  swords,  that 
ratus  himself,  and  several  others,  were 
part  of  them,  however,  escaped  to  Cei 
This  happened  the  same  day  we  left 
zunt  to  march  hither.  Some  of  those 
who  were  to  sail  along  the  coast,  were 
in  that  dty,  having  not  as  yet  weighed 
chor.  After  this,  as  the  inhabitants 
Cerazunt  inform  us,  three  of  the  elders 
from  the  town,  desiring  to  be  introdueii 
to  the  assembly  of  the  Greeks;  but  mNi 
finding  us,  they  told  the  citizens  of  Cefi|h 
aunt,  they  wondered  what  we  meant  by  attad^ 
ing  them.  These  assured  them,  that  the  at*• 
tempt  was  not  countenanced  by  public  authc^ 
rity ;  with  which  they  were  very  well  satisfied^ 
and  resolved  to  sail  hither,  in  order  to  give  lii 
an  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  to  let  1S 
know  that  they  gave  leave  to  those  who  wciv 
willing  to  carry  off  the  dead,  and  bury  thenb 
It  happened  that  some  of  the  Greeks,  who  hai 
fled  to  Cerazunt,  were  still  there.  These,  ptiw 
ceiving  whither  the  Barbarians  purposed  to  go^ 
had  the  confidence  to  throw  stones  at  then 
themselves,  and  to  encourage  others  to  do  the 
same.  By  this  means  these  ambassadors,  beiiif 
three  in  number,  were  stoned  to  death.  After 
the  fact  was  committed,  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cerazunt  came  to  the  generals,  and 
informed  us  ot  what  had  happened.  These 
proceedings  gave  us  great  concern,  and  we  coiw 
suited  together  with  them,  in  what  manner  the 
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wlwwmikiamlglitbebaried.  While 
rfttlag  in  eonmltatiim  without  the 
of  the  heavy»mned  men,  on  a  ludden 
m  grant  vproir,  and  people  crying  out, 
:  *  tbea  down,  knock  them  down,  itone 
them;'  and  immediately  we  saw 
nnndng  to  tkoie  who  cried  out, 
in  their  hands,  othen  taking 
Upon  tiiii  tbe  inhalntante  of  Cera^ 
*  having  been  witneases  of  what  had  hap- 
in  iMr  own  town,  were  frightened,  and 
aUpe :  aooM  of  na  alio,  I  do  assure 
noC  without  fear.  For  my  part,  I 
dfavedj  np  to  them,  and  asked  them  what 
Htter  was  ?  Some  of  those  I  inquired  of 
noAIng  about  it ;  yet  had  stones  in  their 
At  lart^  meeting  with  one  who  did 
r,  hn  toM  me  that  tbe  commissaries  of  pro• 
ipptissed  the  army  in  a  most  grievous 
Whue  he  was  saying  this,  one  of  the 
pentiTed  the  commissary  Zelarcbos, 
tuwaiJs  the  sea,  and  cried  out;  the 
this,  as  if  a  wild  boar  or  a  stag 
nmsed,  ran  at  him.  The  citizens  of 
seeing  the  soldiers  making  towards 
thinking  themselves  aimed  at,  fled 
is  on  kaate,  and  ran  into  the  sea.  Some  of  our 
in  after  them,  and  those  who  could  not 
drowned.  What  do  you  think  these 
afraid  of?  They  bad  committed  no 
they  must  imsgine  that  some  madness 
fike  that  of  dogs  had  seized  our  men.  If 
dicae  things  continue,  consider  what  will  be 
the  condition  of  the  army.     You  will  not  have 


t  II«v•  wmf,  0ΛλΧ»^  ^«λλι.  LiteraUjr,  attack  them 
kolh  swoffd  In  band,  and  «rith  miMive  weapons,  cominui 
imSmmtfme  imeme,  whirh  I  should  think  ηΑφ%  do  a• 
«tU  as  MNir,  ettde,  feri,  feri,  in  the  Latin  translators. 
I  hers  cueaidgwd  the  Greeks  here  as  a  mub,  which  they 
were  apoo  this  oceaaion,  and  have  consequently  made 
in•  of  ttna•  very  familiar  to  an  English  mob  in  tumults. 
Far  th•  aame  rcsaon  I  think  D'Abliuiconrt  has  said  rery 
yVMftrly  ttut,  fi«#,  though  I  am  rery  sent-ibte  thvt  the 
FMBck  trooya  a••  this  word  when  they  pursue  the  ene- 
■y,  as  tbcy  call  It,  Γ<ρΜ  dam  tei  reins. 

3  'Of  «f  imfmrnint  r•  «*«{'  imvriitt  η^β-γμβί.  If  the 
by  rendering  thi;*,  u/  tpii  facinut  apud 
etiam  vidiuent,  mean  perprtratumt  I 
lUBk  that  tlgnittcation  of  the  word  detigno^  is  tm»  υη• 
fffawnffB  fnr  a  translation ;  but,  if  they  mean  it  in  the 
ordlDary  araeptation  of  the  word,  the  fact  was  not  only 
dbiigiifiias  but  eommiuum  (  for  what  is  said  of  the  fear 
ef  tiM  inhaUtants  of  Cerazunt,  visibly  relate•  to  the  cMit- 
ragt  eommitted  by  the  Greeks  upon  the  peraonfl  of  the 
three  ambanadoni,  who  were  fttf>n<>d  tn  death  in  their 
town.  D*AUanconrt  has  I  think  Miid  miu'li  better,  in- 
iinats  paree  qui  s'etaitpaue  done  leur  viUe. 


it  in  your  power,  by  a  general  consent,  to  make 
either  war  or  peace,  as  you  see  convenient; 
but  every  private  man  may  lead  the  army  upon 
whatever  enterprise  he  pleases.    And  if,  at  any 
time,  ambassadors  come  to  you  to  sue  for 
peace,  or  for  any  thing  else,  any  one  may  pot 
them  to  death,  and  thereby  prevent  your  being 
informed  of  their  demands.     The  consequence 
of  which  will  be,  that  those,  whom  you,  by  a 
general  voice^  appoint  to  command  you,  will  be 
no  longer  regarded ;  but  whoever  erects  him- 
self to  be  your  general,  and  pleases  to  cry 
<  Stone  them,  stone  them,*  may,  if  he  finds  the 
same  obedience  that  was  Utely  given,  put  to 
death  not  only  your  commander,  but  any  pri- 
vate man,  untried.     Consider  what  services 
these  self-elected  generals  have  done  for  ua. 
If  Zelarcbus,  the  commissary,  is  guilty,  he  has, 
by  sailing  away,  escaped  punishment;  if  he  is 
innocent,  he  has  left  the  army,  from  tiie  fear  of 
being    unjustly   put   to  death  without  triaL 
Those  who  have  stoned  the  ambassadors,  have 
done  you  this  piece  of  service — they  have  made 
it  unsafe  for  you  alone,  of  all  the  Greeks,  to 
go  to  Cerazunt,  without  a  force  sufficient  to 
protect  you :    and  not  less  so  even  with  *  a 
herald  to  bring  off  your  dead,  whom,  before 
this,  the  same  persons  who  killed  them,  gave 
you  leave  to  bury :  for  who  that  had  a  hand  in 
killing  heralds,  will  serve  in  that  capacity? 
However,  we  have  desired  the  citizens  of  Ce- 
razunt to  btiry  them.    If  these  things  arc  right, 
give  them  a  public  sanction,  that,  as  attempts 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  expected,  every  roan  may 
be  upon  his  guard,  and  endeavour  to  pitch  his 
tent  upon  places  of  advantage  and  strength. 
But,  it'  you  look  upon  them  rather  as  the  ac- 
tions of  wild  beasts,  than  of  men,  consider  how 
to  put  α  titup  to  them  :  otherwise,  how,  in  the 
name  of  the  gods,  shall  we  offer  sacrifice  with 
cheerfulness,  if  we  are  guilty  of  impiety  ?     Or 
how  shall  we  fight  with  our  enemies,  if  we 
kill  one  another  ?     What  city  will  receive  us 


4  Ziw  «nfus/iw.  Ki^^juM  or  ««!{ν«Μ•»,  for  it  is  writ- 
ten both  wnya,  was  the  raduceus  whirh  heralds  mrried 
in  their  hands,  when  they  were  sent  upon  public  orra. 
sions  from  one  army  to  another.  It  is  particularly  de- 
scribed by  the  Greek  Scholiast  upon  ThucydideA ;  bnt  so 
many  ba«-reliefs,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity  re- 
present  Mercury  with  \\w  cnduccus  in  hia  hand,  that  I 
think  it  needless  to  translate  what  he  says  of  it  It  ia 
reported  to  hare  been  a  present  from  Apollo  t4>  Mercury, 
in  exchange  for  the  harp,  which  tradition  1  find,  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculua,  was  deriTed  from  the  l^yptians. 


aoo 
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Μ  fitedi,  «bn  thqr  Me  m  guilty  of  Mick 
eoonnitiefl  ?  Who  will  bring  pfonnoos  to  a•• 
with  MDj  coofidenoe,  if  we  m  found  to  offeod 
in  thingi  of  ao  greet  moment  ?  Ai  to  the  ep- 
pletue  which  we  promiied  ooiielve•  with  eo 
mndi  confidence•  who  will  epcek  wdl  of  ne  if 
we  diebononr  ounelve•  bj  each  aetione  ?  For 
I  am  wdl  aMnred«  that  we  ihoold  condemn 
othen»  were  thej  goiltj  of  them•** 

Upon  thia,  they  all  roee  ap»  and  eaid  the  au- 
thoiB  of  thcee  diaorden  ihould  be  punished ; 
that  it  should  be  unlawful  to  begin  such  enor- 
mities  for  the  future,  and  that  those  who  were 
guiltj  of  it^  should  be  put  to  death.  They 
then  ordered  that  the  genersls  should  bring 
them  all  to  their  trial ;  where  it  should  be  in- 
quired whether  any  person  had  received  any 
other  injury  since  the  death  of  Gyrus ;  and  ap- 
pointed the  captains  to  be  the  judges.  At  the 
same  time,  upon  Xenophon's  *  motion^  and  the 
concurrence  of  the  priests,  it  was  resolved  to 
purify  the  army.  And  the  army  was  purified 
accordingly• 

yilL  They  further  decreed  that  the  gene- 
rals themselves  should  be  called  to  an  account 
for  their  past  conduct;  and,  upon  their  trial, 
Philesius  and  Xanthidcs  were  condemned  in 
a  fine  of  twenty  mines,  to  the  amount  of  which 
sum  they  had  embezzled  '  the  effects  that  had 


1  lIufmttiXirrH  il  Βι>•φ«»»τ«ί- 


-ι)φ 


md-mifut 
v3  rr{aTtv/Mt.  Xenophon  Meme  to  imitate  Agamemnon 
upon  thit  occakino,  who,  ai  Homer  tell•  lu,  haviof  at 
last  sent  Chryaei•  bacic  to  her  father  with  a  hecatomb, 
to  appease  the  anger  of  ApoUo,  orderB  the  Greelc  army 
to  be  parilied,  and  it  was  purifled  aoeoriUDgly : 

Amv(  V  *Ar(tihiS  ikm^koiAMitw^mt  kmyu, 

Thiu  translated  by  Ifr  Pope, 

Th•  ho«t  to  csplAtt»  nest  th•  king  ψηψκη»» 
With  p«i«  loitZAttooa,  and  «Itfa  loleimi  praycn, 
Waah'd  by  tbt  brtajr  w•*•»  th•  ptom  tndn 
Az*el«uiMd|  «ad  GMt  th' aUutioM  on  th*  main. 

There  can  be  no  donbt,  as  Mr  Pope  has  wttj  properly 
obeerred  from  Eostathios,  tliat  λύ/Μκτβ  is  derived  from 
X»imf  which  Jostille•  him  in  the  nee  of  the  word  abln. 
tions,  a  word  much  more  decent  than  those  made  use  of 
upon  this  ocearion  by  all  former  translators.  It  was  a 
prevalUug  opinion,  it  seems,  among  the  andents,  that 
the  water  of  the  sea  had  a  sovereign  Tirtue  in  expia- 
tions :  it  was  from  this  opinion  that  Iphigenia  say•  in 
Enripide•, 

*  TSh  ymyktrtMmf  χζημίτβη.  The  andeut  Lexicons 
say  that  yvkn  signifies  a  certain  Iclnd  of  |hip  used  by 
the  Phenieians,  bat  I  find  yeSUr  in  Herodotos  for  a 
Phcenirian  ship,  whore  he  says  that  Dinnysios  of  Phocssa 


been  taken  oat  of  teih^% 

tot  that,  being  cfaoeen  a  mmwaiwler,  be  hid 
neglected  his  du^.  Some  eccBaed  Twqifcni^ 
oompkining  they  had  been  beaten  by  UB|  aal 
brought  their  eocosatioo  againeC  Um  fiir  ab»* 
ing  them.  Upon  thii^  Xenophon  riny  wf^ 
desired  the  fint  person  who  appealed 
himi  to  aequamt  tiie  jndgee  when  he  had 
beaten.  He  answered,  ^  Where  we  wees  dic- 
ing with  cold,  and  then  wee  abwnilBece  ef 
snow."  Xenophon  replied :  **  Κ  dniqg  the 
storm  you  speak  of,  when  we  had  no  ikturfii 
nor  so  much  wine  ee  would  serve  oe  to  smeU 
to ;  when  noany  of  us  were  spent  with  kheei^ 
and  the  enemy  at  our  heeli»  i^  In  that  eeeson  I 
was  abusive^  I  own  myself  mora  *  vieHma  Ami 
assea,  which,  through  ndouinesB,  an  said  le 
be  insensible  to  fiitigue.  However,  aey  §m 
what  reason  you  were  beaten.  IHd  I  denwni 
any  thing  of  you,  and  beat  yon  beeeiwe  yon  n• 
fused  it  ?  Did  I  insist  upon  yoor  leetoeii^  nay 
thing?  Was  it  in  struggling  to  sobdne  yon  to 
my  passion,  or  when  I  was  drunk,  that  I 
ed  you?**  And  upon  his  saying  that  It 
nothing  of  all  this,  Xenophon  asked 
"  whether  he  belonged  to  the  heavy-armed 
men?*'  He  answered,  *<  No."  «  If  to  the  tar- 
geteers  ?**  **  Neither,**  says  he :  «  but  I  was 
driving  a  mule  at  the  desire  of  my  comrades^ 
being  a  free  man."  Upon  this  Xenophon  call- 
ed him  to  mind,  and  asked  him,  *'  Are  yon  not 
the  man  who  carried  a  sick  person?"    <*  The 


sailed  to  Phoenids,  and  haying  snnlc  th•  merdmntshipe, 
and  taken  a  great  bootT.  sailed  to  fiidly,  A«>wwr  U  i 
^MuuUH  ί*λιι  tk  4«irani»'  ymiAtit  tt  S»d«vffw  «eiw 
3ur«f,  »mi  χξ^μΜψη  X«Cwf  9»Uuk,  Ιτλίΐ  tSt  1$Mt3Jmt 
SO  that  ymitXtmk  χξ^μΜΨη  may,  no  doubt,  signify  the 
freight  of  those  ships ;  bnt  ha  thia  plaee  1  imagine  it 
means  the  cargoes  of  those  ships  tlM  Oraeks  had  takea, 
which  cargoes  our  author  in  the  begtaalBg  of  tth  book 
calls  ίιγύγιμ*  ι  he  also  says  ha  the  same  plao•  that  th• 
Oreelcs  haring  taken  ont  the  cargoes  of  tiiese  ship•,  ap. 
pointed  guards  to  take  care  of  them.  It  is  Tory  probable 
that  PhUesios  and  Xanthides  might  hava  tiM  eommaad 
of  these  guards,  and  consequently  tli•  ckarg•  of  tbmm 
effects,  and  that  they  might  hare  erabessled  as  much  of 
them  as  amounted  to  twenty  mines ;  if  th•  raadei  wUl 
cast  his  eye  on  note  7,  page  ITS,  ha  will  find  that 
χ{ΐ(μ«τ•  is  often  made  use  of  by  tlw  l>ett  asthon  to  dg• 
nlf y  efRNStfti  There  seems  to  be  so  great  a  relatioo  b•. 
tween  this  passage,  and  that  in  the  beginning  of  thla 
book,  that  I  cannot  approve  of  peewnam  im  mnigiie 
eoaetam  in  Leanrlarios  and  Hutdiinnm,  and  ram^  Icaa 
of  du  prix  det  mavire»  in  D* Ablancoort 

8  Ti,  ifm  yCfiemUrifH  Jnm.  Erery  body  Iniowa  tliai 
astes,  and  mules,  their  oflbpring,  Imto  such  an  Inbret' 
ridousnei•,  that  no  AUlgue  can  subdue  lU 
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be ;  <<  for  you  forced  me  to  it,  and 
•bout  the  baggage  tbat  belonged  to  my 
**  But,**  says  Xenopbon,  "  in  tbis 
I  tbrew  about  tbeir  baggage ;  I  dietri- 
it  to  otbers  to  carry,  with  orders  to  re- 
it  to  me ;  and  having  received  every  thing 
I  reatored  them  to  you,  after  you  bad 

me  the  man  I  gave  you  in  charge.*' 
«  But  I  desire,*'  says  he,  "  you  will  hear  how 
Um  matter  was,  for  it  is  well  wortb  while." 

**  One  of  the  men  being  unable  to  continue 
hi•  mardi,  was  left  behind.  This  man  I  knew 
ao  otherwise  than  that  he  belonged  to  the  ar- 
my ;  however,  I  obliged  you  to  carry  him,  that 
be  might  not  perish :  for,  as  I  remember,  the 

were  at  our  heels.**  This  the  other 
"  Then,**  says  Xenopbon,  "  after 
I  had  ordered  you  to  go  before,  I  quickly  over- 
took jott  again,  as  I  came  up  with  the  rear 
guard»  and  found  you  digging  a  pit,  with  a  de- 
^gn  to  bury  the  man ;  and  stopping,  I  com- 
■indcd  you :  but  the  man  drawing  in  his  leg 
whfle  we  stood  by,  all  who  were  present  cried 
out»  that  he  was  alive ;  and  you  said  whatever 
yon  thought  fit,  as,  *  I  will  not  carry  him.' 
Ujpoa  which  I  struck  you,  you  say,  and  3rou 
sty  true :  for  you  seemed  to  me  to  be  sensible 
tint  the  man  was  alive.**  **  But,**  says  the 
other,  "  did  be  die  the  less  after  I  showed  him 
to  you  ?**  *'  We  must  all  die,**  replies  Xeno- 
pbon, **  but  are  we  for  that  reason  to  be  buried 
alive  ?**  At  this  they  all  cried  out,  that  he  had 
not  beaten  him  so  much  as  he  deserved.  Then 
Xenopbon  desired  the  rest  to  inform  the  judges 
for  what  reason  each  of  them  had  been  beaten ; 
but  they  not  rising  up,  he  spoke  thus : 

**  1  own,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  struck  a 
great  many  of  the  men,  for  not  keeping  their 
ranks.  These  ought  to  have  been  contented 
with  being  preserved  by  your  means,  while  you 
marched  in  order,  and  fought  where  it  was  ne- 
cessary ;  but  instead  of  that,  they  wanted  to 
leave  their  ranks,  and  ruQ  before  you  for  plun- 
der, that  they  might  have  the  advantage  over 
you.  Had  we  all  done  the  same,  we  had  all 
been  destroyed.  I  own  also,  that  finding  some 
overcome  with  sloth,  unwilling  to  rise,  and 
ready  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  enemy,  I 
struck  them,  and  forced  them  to  march.  For 
being  mjrself  once  obliged,  when  it  was  exces- 
sive cold,  to  stay  for  some  of  the  men  who 
were  getting  their  baggage  ready,  and  sitting 
for  a  considerable  time,  I  found  myself  scarcely 


able  to  rise  and  stretch  out  my  legs.  Havings 
therefore,  had  the  experience  of  this  in  mysdfy 
afterwards,  when  I  saw  any  one  sitting  down, 
and  indulging  his  sloth,  I  drove  him  before  me ; 
for  motion  and  vigorous  efforts  created  warmth 
and  '  suppleness,  while  sitting  down  and  rest, 
I  observed,  noade  the  blood  to  congeal,  and  the 
toes  to  rot  off ;  which  you  are  sensible  was  the 
case  of  a  great  many.  Others,  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  left  behind  through  lasiness, 
and  by  that  means  hindered  you,  who  were  in 
the  van,  and  us,  who  were  in  the  rear,  from 
advancing,  I  might  poasihly  strike  with  my  fist, 
that  they  might  not  be  struck  by  the  spear  of 
the  enemy.  These,  therefore,  who  have  been 
thus  preserved,  noay,  if  they  have  suffered  any 
unjust  treatment  from  me»  now  be  relieved: 
whereas,  had  they  fallen  under  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  what  relief  could  they  have  had 
though  their  treatment  had  been  ever  so  grie- 
vous ?  I  speak  to  you  in  all  simplicity.  If  I 
have  punished  any  one  for  his  own  good,  I  am 
willing  to  submit  to  the  same  chastisement  that 
parents  receive  firom  their  children,  and  mas- 
ters from  their  scholars.  Physieians,  also,  use 
incisions  and  caustics  for  the  good  of  their  pa- 
tients. If  you  imagine  I  did  these  things 
through  insolence,  consider  with  3rourselves, 
that  now,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  I  en- 
tertain greater  hopes  and  confidence  than  at 
that  time,  and  drink  more  wine,  yet  strike  no 
man ;  for  I  see  you  are  now  in  a  calm.  But 
when  a  storm  arises,  and  the  sea  nins  high,  do 
not  you  find  that  the  *  pilot,  for  a  nod  only, 
quarrels  with  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the 
ship,  and  the  steersman  with  those  at  the 
stern  ?  because,  upon  those  occasions,  the  least 
fault  is  enough  to  ruin  every  thing.  You 
yourselves  then  determined  that  their  chastise- 

5  'Ty^irnrm,  'Ty^f «mr,  in  this  plaee,  is  ued  by  Xrao- 
phon  in  the  same  Muse  in  whidi  the  Greeks  mj  yyt^ 
ίγπάλΜ,  whldi  Horace  Iim  finely  translatedln  that  ode, 
where  he  represents  tlie  fiuse  Nnsra  hoAaing  liim  in  her 
arms,  wliile  she  swears  fidelity  to  him. 

AicUm  ΑίφΜ  iMdOTA  praona  Mtxiaffltiir  Uts, 
LntiM  adbMrtiM  bnclilk. 


And  when  oar  author,  in  his  Art  of  Hursenuuiship,  re- 
commends  a  eolt  that  moves  his  knees  with  freedom,  he 
Myt  rmyt  f»itt  ynmrm  nf  fimiiim  i  xSXh  iyfSt  ηάμβτηι, 

β  IIf«(ivr.  Π{*«( ttur  in  Greek,  and  prvreta  in  Latin, 
signify  an  officer,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  a  look 
ont,  as  the  sailors  call  it,  at  the  head  of  the  ship.  I  am 
informed  t^  we  hare  no  term  in  our  naval  institatioii, 
that  properly  rxplalns  itj  that  of  pilot,  the  gentle—en 
of  tha  aavy  tell  me,  eones  tha  nearest  to  it 
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antwaajviti  te  joa win pftMst  with tfaw 
k  joor  lend•,  to  Mritt  tiMm  if  70a  kiid  Clioi^ 
prapor,  not '  with  biUets  to  give  joor  fotet  in 
their  behell.  However»  in  nelitj»  yoa  neitfaer 
f^a^fffj  tlieeB  lo  eeoniiiw  the  psDhilinieBt  due' 
totheirirrmnhrttjyiioriiieiBiiiflictiflf  it  Thai 
bj  «uffDring  their  jntoieiiee,  joe  heve  given  a 
leDctkNi  to  tlieir  remieenee• :  for  lam  of  opin- 
ion» if  fO«  obeeife,  70a  wiU  find  that  thoie 
who  were  then  meet  leniartnhle  for  tlwir  no- 
giect  of  da^r,  era  now  eo  for  their  ipiolence. 
An  instanoe  of  thie '  jon  eee  in  Boiienii  the 
Tht—liin  boxer :  he  then  eootNidedy  under 
pretence  of  eickaeee,  not  to  enrj  hie  ehickJ, 
and  now,  I  am  informed,  he  hae  etripped  eo- 
veral  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gotyonu  If  70a 
are  wiee,  therefore,  yoor  tieetment  of  thie  man 
will  be  the  reverse  of  thet  bestowed  on  doge ; 
for  theee,  wlien  thej  are  cursed»  are  tied  up  in 

I  Y4f«v.  ΨηψΗ  rigiAtim  Uterallv  s  ptbUej  and  as 
tiM  Oreakt  git•  their  votM  wttk  thaM,  tlMlr  ToCMeuM 
to  be  ealM  ^KfM  ι  tUa  Utanlly  tnaMlatad  woaM  not  be 
intelligible  to  aa  Englbh  reader,  to  that  Η  aeeni•  naoea. 
sary  to  render  It  In  aach  a  manner  a•  may  relate  to  oar 
otutoraa ;  and  u  every  person  who  vote•  by  ballot  pati 
a  billet  into  the  ballot  box,  ilgnifyinf  hit  seme  of  the 
qaestion,  I  thought  "^n^  could  nut  upon  this  occadun 
be  properly  tranalated  by  any  other  word  than  billet•. 
D*  Ablanrourt  aeem»  to  hate  bten  aenaible  of  the  dilH. 
culty  of  trantlating  ^^f«f  with  propriety,  by  hit  leattag 
it  out. 


the  dqMfaMbmid  let  locM  hi  Ae  alghli 
M»  if  JOB  do  wcUt  jottwul  tie  Urn  ιφΐιΐΐι 
night,  and  let  him  looee  hi  te  dsj.  lomil 
am  eurpcieed  to  find,  that  if  I  have  givm 
oflhneeto  any  of  you,  yon  cell  it  to  mindt  ml 
pobUsh  it;  but  if  I  have  defonded  aqr  tai 
the  cold,  or  fiom  the  enemy,  or  leUeved  thai 
when  diey  wme  sick,  or  in  wanty  tlwee  tUqi 
aie  rsmembered  I7  none  of  you:  if  I  hn 
commended  any  for  a  proper  behayiour,  or  L•» 
noured  brave  men  to  Urn  utmoet  of  my  poeo^ 
theee  tfah^  ebo  are  not  romemheRd.  Ystit 
ie  certain,  there  is  mmu  honeety,  justios^  pi•^, 
and  pleesum  in  lemembedqg  good  ύη  ύ 
.ofltcee." 

Upon  this  the  aseemUy  lose^  and  cdM  I» 
mind  what  was  passed:  eo  Xeuophon  mi 
'  acquitted,  and  all  was  wdL 


8  ni|M94m.  Both  tte  Lane  tnasliianbmall 
kieMiiutemt:  Ihata  wthar  flhaifafiiiewnii•• 
iMBeaaBaainwUdiThttey«daawaB  the  wwililN 
•peach  of  the  Ceriathiana  to  the  Τ  aniflai  iilwi,  w><• 
they  teU  them  that  in  the  war  hatwaan  than  Md  Ih• 
Atheniana  they  often  owed  the  adraotagaa  they  gabtf^ 
to  the  otenighta  of  the  enemy,  rather  than  to  the  aad•- 
tanoe  they  reeeired  from  the  LacediMnoaiaa• :  mmi  «f^ 

mirth  μΜλλΛ»  4  «^  Af*   ύμΔβ  ημωξίφ  eyycjtiyitnef* 
So  that  1  imagiiie  Xenophon  mean•  that  at  hia  trial  t^ 
had  the  adtaiitDge  over  hi•  enamlea,  that  ia,  ha  was  «β* 
qolttedi 
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L  ΤΛλ  FipMfooiM  Mitmiinri  mnt  to  wffiitiate  a  plM«.  w«  trNitad  ^  the  Oreek•  with  a 

Wtof  cioiidii4e<  th•  Otwrtu  Mt  mU  fhm  Cotyorm,  •λ4  Uai  it  HanDMi•— Her•  thej 
of  lodecMoo,  othr  tiM  «MnMukl  «f  Um  wImI•  army  to  Xeoophoa— He  pruJenlly 
ClwiriM>|»liin  b  ptoee4  at  tiM  Ιμ«4  of  aOUnL^lL  TW  amy  nil•  to  Hendea,  when  a 
the  troops  and  they  dlrMe  theatelTM  into  thrt••  disttort  bodlf• :  one.  and  the  larfeat,  «iiiflitiiig  ef 
and  AdHMU,  chooeM  for  Itself  ton  coaunander•  j  another  remains  under  the  eomnnad  of  Chelrlaapllii  the 
third  b  attached  to  Xenophoa— IIL  The  Arcndian^  eager  of  booty,  ict  ont  the  llfat,  and  bcior  antvni  tethe 
port  of  Calpo,  inarch  forth  and  plunder  the  Btlhynlani    Preaently  they  are  beset  by  thea  ona  iWof  tHmed, 
and  are  in  danger  of  destroctioo— Xenophon.  hearing  of  their  distress,  terrifles  the  Btthynhns  by  frm  m  the 
night— They  raise  the  siege  and  depart-JCeoophon  arriees  In  safety  the  next  day  with  the  AreadisBi  at  the 
port  of  Caipe,  where  he  flnds  Cheirisophiu  tended  with  his  troops.— IV.  Port  of  Caipe  deecribid    The  anHltn 
refase  to  encaasp  there,  Icet  they  be  detained  to  boUd  a  elty ;  and  prefer  passing  the  night  on  the 
They  pass  a  decree  that  no  one,  under  punishment  of  death,  shaU  hereaftor  propose  to  divide  the 
slroos  of  mardiing  out  to  collect  prorislons,  they  consult  the  entrails,  but  find  them  unfeTonraUo— Noooanver. 
tteless  leads  out  two  tliousand  men  to  forage— The  raralry  of  Phamabasns  Idlls  five  hundred  of  theaa ;  and 
the  rest,  who  liad  taken  refuge  on  a  mountain,  are  at  length  brought  back  by  Xem^hon  to  the  camp.— >V.  Ad. 
moniahed  by  their  danger,  the  soMiers  toller  their  camp  to  be  pitched  in  the  fortified  place,  and  survoond  It 
with  Intrenrhments— Xenophon,  baring  sacrificed  with  fisTourable  auspices,  leaves  the  camp  under  a  guard, 
and  leads  out  the  armed  forces    They  bury  the  dead  whom  they  find  on  their  path,  and  having  eaptured  some 
booty  in  the  rlllages,  they  behold  the  barbarians  posted  on  a  hill— Forming  their  line  of  battle,  they  adraaee  on 
the  enemy,  and  the  barbarians  are  Tanqnished  and  put  to  flight— VL  The  Oreeln  gather  booty  on  all  sides 
from  the  lands  of  the  Bithynlsns    In  the  interim  arrives  Cleander,  a  Spartan  governor,  and  with  hfan  appears 
Dexippus,  by  whose  knavery  Cleander  is  Indbposed  towards  the  Grecian  army— By  Xenopbonls  endeavour  he 
is  reconciled,  and  being  oflered  the  command,  he  declines  U— Under  its  former  leaden  the  army  marches 
through  the  torritory  of  the  Bithyniaoa,  and  laden  with  plunder  arrives  at  Chrysopoii•  of  Chakedonia. 
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I  Feom  this  time,  some  of  the  Greeks,  while 
they  itaid  here,  subsisted  themselves  by  the 
ριοτίβΐοαβ  they  bought  in  the  market,  and 
odbera.  by  those  they  got  in  plundering  the 
couotiy  of  Pq>hlagonia.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Paphlagonians  lost  no  opportunity  of  rob- 
bing the  stragglers,  and,  in  the  night-time,  en- 
dearoured  to  annoy  those  who  were  encamped 
Jo  places  more  advanced  than  the  rest.  These 
proceedings  increased  the  ill  blood  that  was  be- 
tireen  them.  Upon  this,  Corylas,  who  was  at 
that  time  governor  of  Paphlagonia,  sent  ambas- 
ladora  to  the  Greeks  in  costly  robes,  and  well 
mounted,  with  instructions  to  acquaint  them 
that  Corylas  desired  neither  to  do  an  injury  to 
the  Greeks,  nor  receive  any  from  them.  To 
this  the  generals  answered,  that  they  would 
consider  of  it  with  the  army.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  entertained  them  with  all  hospitali- 
ty, and  invited  such  of  the  army  as  they  judged 
most  proper :  then  having  killed  some  of  the 
oxen  they  had  taken,  and  other  cattle,  they 
gave  them  a  handsome  entertainment,  the 
company  lying  '  on  beds  made  of  brushwood, 
covered  with  grass  and  leaves,  and  drinking 
out  of  horn  cups  which  they  found  in  the  coun- 
try. 

^s  soon  as  the  libations  were  over,  and  they 
had  sung  the  psean,  two  Thracians  first  rose 
up,  and  danced  with  their  arms  to  the  sound  of 
a  flute  :  they  capered  very  high,  and  with  great 
agility;  then  made  use  of  their  swords.  At 
last  one  of  them  struck  the  other  in  such 
a  manner,  that  every  one  thought  he  had  kill- 
ed him,  (but  the  stroke  was  given  with  art,) 


1  ^Ttfiafit.    This  le  the  explication  firen  by  H«ty- 
chiue  and  Phavoriuo•  of  rrifiat. 


upon  which  the  Paphlagonians  cned  out ;  and 
the  other,  having  despoiled  him  of  his  arms, 
went  out  *  singing  a  song  of  triumph  in  ho- 
nour of  Sitalces :  then  other  Thracians  carried 
off  the  man  as  if  he  had  been  dead,  though 
indeed  be  was  not  hurt  After  this,  some 
'  ^nians  and  Magnesians  rose  up,  and  danc- 
ed *  in  their  arms,  what  they  call  the  Carpsean 


S  'Ai£t  ΊέτάλΜΛψ.  Herodota•,  Thncydidei,  and  Dfo- 
doroa  SUmlus  speak  much  In  commendation  of  Sitalces, 
king  of  Thrada,  in  whoee  honoor,  no  doubt,  this  eoof 
of  victory  vrai  composed  by  the  Thradans :  Thneydides 
telle  OS  that  he  was  slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Tribal, 
tians,  and  that  his  nephew  Senthes  succeeded  him.  As 
this  happened  the  flnt  year  of  the  eighty- ninth  Olym. 
piad,  that  is,  the  eighth  of  the  Peloponneeian  war,  and 
only  twenty  years  before  the  time  of  this  expedition,  it 
is  possible  this  Senthes  may  be  the  prince  in  whose  ser. 
vice  the  Greeks  engaged,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  serenlh 
book  ;  though  I  am  sensible  that  Thneydides  makes  him 
the  son  of  Sparadocns,  and  Xenophon  of  Masadee. 

S  Ajwiitu  »mi  Maymru»  Possibly  the  first  might 
belong  to  JEnea,  a  town  said  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar. 
nassus  to  have  been  built  by  .Sneas,  aiter  the  taking  of 
Troy. 

4  Oi  ifx*Srre  Txt  ««ftr•/•*  ΜΜΧβνμίηιβ  Iw  rui  twXtt, 
The  pantomime  representati(m  of  the  ancients  is  so  often 
confounded  in  translations  of  their  works  into  modem 
languages  with  what  is  now  called  dancing,  that  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  explain  my  sense  of  this  passage,  In 
order  to  prevent  my  translation  of  it  from  being  thought 
to  fall  under  th^  general  mistake.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had,  besides  their  tragedies  and  ro. 
mediee,  a  mute  pantomime  representation,  which  was 
called  by  the  former  HX'^*f*  sn^  by  the  latter  taliatio. 
This  is  that  representation,  in  praise  of  which  Lucian 
has  written  a  particular  treatise ;  what  he  designed  for 
praise,  we  may  make  nee  of  for  information.  After 
having  run  through  a  detail  of  the  vast  knowledge  an 
ίζχηττ^  or  pantomime  ought  to  be  master  of,  he  says, 
that  at  his  profession  consists  in  Imitation,  and  as  he  un. 
dertakea  to  represent,  by  his  gestures,  what  the  chorus 
sings  or  redtee,  his  chief  busfoess  is  perspicuity,  to  the 
end  that  none  of  his  actions  may  stand  in  need  of  an  ex. 
planation,  but  that  the  spectators  may,  like  the  Pythian 
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dance;  the  manner  of  which  is  as  follows. 
One  of  them  having  laid  down  his  arms,  sows, 
and  drives  a  yoke  of  oxen,  looking  often  behind 
him,  as  if  he  were  afraid ;  then  a  robber  ap- 
proaches, whom  the  other  perceiving,  he  catches 
up  his  arms,  and  advancing,  fights  with  him  ' 
in  defence  of  his  oxen  (and  all  this  these  men 
performed  in  time  to  the  flute).  At  last,  the 
robber  binds  the  ploughman,  and  carries  bim 
off  with  the  oxen.  Sometimes  the  ploughman 
overcomes  the  robber,  and,  fastening  him  to  the 
oxen,  ties  his  hands  behind  him,  and  so  drives 
him  away. 

After  this,  Mjrsua  entered  with  a  buckler  in 
each  hand,  and  danced  sometimes,  as  if  he  had 
been  engaged  with  two  adversaries ;  then  used 
his  bucklers,  as  if  engaged  with  only  one ; 


onde,  ondentand  the  psntomiiiM  though  mnte,  and 
hear  him  though  he  does  not  speak.  By  the  wajr,  the 
Greek  rerse  attributed  to  the  Pythian  oracle,  to  which 
Lodan  alludes,  is  preserred  by  Plutarch, 

Kmi  Mmfei  ^vth^u  mm  «v  XmiJutrn  kn^Ut, 
Upon  this  occasion  Lnoan  tells  a  story  of  a  ftunons  pan. 
tomime  in  Nero's  time,  who,  to  show  the  excellence  of 
his  art  to  Demetrius  the  Cynic,  commanded  the  music 
and  even  the  chorus  to  be  silent,  while  he  represented 
by  himself  (•#'  1•»*^  A^x^mr•)  tlie  amour  of  Venus 
and  Mars,  the  Son  giving  information,  and  Vulcan 
catching  them  both  in  a  net,  the  gods  standing  by,  Venus 
blushing  and  Mars  trembling  and  asking  forgireness : 
Luclan  adds,  that  Demetrius  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  performance,  that  he  cried  out,  I  not  only  see  but 
hear  what  you  represent,  for  yon  seem  even  to  speak 
with  your  hands.  The  reader  will  pardon  this  short 
dissertation  upon  an  art,  which  is  so  fsr  lost,  that  it  Is 
thought  by  many  never  to  have  existed.  Ludan  nppUes 
the  word  i{x«^**f  with  great  humour  to  the  unfortu- 
nate companion  of  his  csptivity  and  his  labour,  as  he  calls 
him,  vi»  kdx*99  «MMM^v  mmi  9^^  «uxjjuuMfit^  tuti  τικ 
^X^*^'***  I  mean  the  poor  ass  that  was  thrown  down 
the  precipice,  upon  which  he  says,  •  itt  mwifu  «άτ»,  r•» 
^atttrtt  ΐξχ«ύμίψ•{,  which  I  do  not  translate,  because  I 
cannot  The  dance  here  mentioned  by  Xenophon  Is,  by 
Hesychius,  called  a  Macedonian  dance ;  it  is  so  particu- 
larly  described  by  Xenophon,  that  1  think  I  may  venture 
to  call  it  after  him,  the  Carpssan  dance,  without  trans, 
lating  the  word. 

1  ΜάχινβΜ  Μξ•  τΛ  itifymtg.  Both  the  Latin  trans, 
lators  have  said  ante  Jugum  dimieat,  which  D'Ablan. 
court  has  followrd ;  but  as  ιτξ•  is  rery  frequently  used 
in  tlie  sense  I  have  given  it  upon  this  occasion,  that  is 
for  Μζ%  I  thought  It  more  natural  to  say  that  the  bus. 
bandroan  fnught  with  the  robber  in  defence  of  his  oxen, 
than  before  them,  particularly  as  the  oxen  seem  to  be 
the  prise  contended  for:  since,  when  the  robber  gets 
the  better,  he  drires  away  the  oxen ;  bat.  If  there  can 
be  any  doubt  whether  r^  is  used  in  this  sense,  the  foL 
lowing  passage  in  Euripides  wlU  dear  it  up;  it  is  in 
Alcestis,  where  Admetos  says  to  Pherca, 

TmI  rsv  wfi  «rwMf ,  .... 


sometimes  he  '  whirled  round ;  then  threw 
himself  head  foremost  and  fell  upon  his  feet, 
without  parting  with  the  bucklers  :  this  made 
a  fine  sight  Last  of  all  he  danced  the  Per 
sian  dance,  striking  his  bucklers  against  each 
other,  and  in  dancing,  fell  upon  his  knees,  then 
sprung  up  again,  and  in  all  this  he  kept  time  to 
the  flute.  He  was  succeeded  by  some  Manti- 
neans  and  other  Arcadians,  who,  being  dressed 
in  the  handsomest  armour  they  could  provide, 
rose  up,  and  advanced  in  time  to  a  flute  that 
played  a  point  of  war.  They  sung  the  pean, 
and  danced  in  the  same  manner  that  is  practised 
in  solemn  processions.  The  Paphlagonians 
were  amazed  to  see  all  these  dances  performed 
by  men  in  arms.  Upon  this,  Mysus,  perceiv- 
ing their  astonishment,  prevailed  upon  one  of 
the  Arcadians,  who  had  a  woman  dancer,  to 
let  him  bring  her  in ;  which  he  did  according- 
ly, after  he  had  dressed  her  in  the  handsoDiett 
manner  he  was  able,  and  given  her  a  light 
buckler.  She  danced  the  Pyrrhic  'dance  with 
great  agUity :  upon  which  there  was  great  dap- 
ping; and  the  Paphlagonians  asked  whether 
the  women  also  chaiged  with  their  troops.  The 
others  answered,  that  it  was  they  who  drove  the 
king  out  of  their  camp.  This  was  the  end  of 
that  night*s  entertainment. 

The  next  day  the  generals  brought  the  am- 
bassadors to  the  army :  when  the  soldiers  came 
to  a  resolution  neither  to  do  any  injury  to  the 
Paphlagonians,  nor  suffer  any  from  them.  After 
that,  the  ambassadors  departed :  and  the  Greeks, 
finding  they  had  as  many  ships  as  they  wanted, 
embarked  and  sailed  with  a  fair  wind  all  that 
day  and  the  next  night,  keeping  Paphlagonia 
on  their  left  hand  ;  and  the  day  after  they  ar- 
rived  at  Sinope,  and  anchored  in  *  Harmene, 

2  TMt  U  ihtu'n  Mtu  i|i»vC/rr».  Homer  tells  us  that 
Vulcan  represented  two  dancers  performing  a  dance  of 
tills  kind  upon  Achilles's  shield, 

M«X]rnr  lU^X^'^tt  lilwtvf  umrk  /«£rr«vr." 
And  Toumefort  says  that  tlie  Turkish  dervises  praservl. 
this  kind  of  daodng,  which  they  make  a  religious  cere, 
mony }  and  that  upon  a  signal  from  their  superior,  they 
torn  round  with  an  amazing  velodty. 

3  Ώυ^ίχψι»,  This  dance  is  called  by  DIonysins  of  Ha- 
licarnassus  and  Hesychius  <••'λΜ<  ^tx^i^f*  the  first  lear. 
ing  it  in  donbt  whether  Minerva  or  the  Curetes  were 
the  authors  of  it ;  and  the  second  whether  one  Pyrri. 
chns  a  Cretan,  or  Pyrrhos,  the  son  of  Achilla,  was  the 
inventor  of  it 

4  *Αξμ^ι>η»,  Both  Strabo  and  Arrian  make  mention 
of  Armene  or  Harmene  as  a  sea.  port  belonging  to  ifinope, 
from  wlilch  the  former  says  it  was  distant  fifty  sta^a. 
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of  iti  ports.  Sinope  is  tituated  in  Paph- 
l^gonia;  it  is  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  The 
iolialiitants  sent  the  Greeks,  as  a  mark  of  hos- 
pitalitj,  three  thousand  medimni  *  of  flour,  and 
fifteen  hundred  *ceramia  of  wine.  Hither 
Cheirieophus  came  with  some  gallejrs.  The 
soldien  expected  he  would  bring  them  some- 
thing :  however  he  brought  nothing,  but  gave 
tibem  an  account  that  both  Anazibius  the  ad- 

m4  tlM  latter  forty.  Herodotai  eay•  that  the  Cimme. 
(nam  fijrlng  from  the  Scy tbians  into  Asia,  built  a  town  νφ- 
«a  tiM  peDtaeiila,  wher•  Knopa,  a  Greek  dty,  now  etandt. 
But  w•  ted  by  Strabo  that  the  inhabitanta  of  Sinope 
ί  opoo  Antolycns,  one  of  the  Argonaut•,  to  be  thdr 
r,  wlioee  status,  made  by  Stheni•,  Lncullus  carried 
amy  when  he  took  the  town.  The  same  author  telle 
«,  ttat  the  MUeeian•,  obeenring  the  adrantageous  eitua. 
tiaa  of  the  place,  and  the  weakneea  of  the  inhabitants, 
scat  a  eolooy  thither.  AnJ  by  the  account  that  author 
girea  of  Shiope,  no  city  oould  be  more  adrantageonsly 
dtoated  s  Cot  he  says  it  stood  upon  the  isthmus  that 
JetaMd  the  peninsula  to  the  main  land,  having  on  each 
•idea  lea-port,  where  great  quantities  of  the  tunny  fish 
were  taken  as  they  swam  along  the  Asiatic  coast,  from 
the  FfUns  Mmotis,  where  they  are  bred,  to  the  Boepho. 
ms.  He  adds,  that  the  peninsula  was  surrounded  with 
sharp  rocka  which  made  the  access  to  it  rery  diflScalt, 
that  the  kund  above  the  town  was  rery  fertile,  and  dis- 
posed into  gardens,  and  that  the  dty  was  well  built  and 
adorned  with  a  place  of  exercise,  a  market,  and  magni. 
ieeot  portieoea.  This  account  both  of  the  situation  of 
Siaope,  and  of  the  country  round  it,  is  confirmed  by 
Tonrnefort,  who  was  there  himself ;  and,  in  the  relation 
be  gire»  of  it,  is  grievously  out  of  humour  with  the  mo. 
dem  geographers  for  taking  no  notice  either  of  the  pen- 
insula, or  of  the  sea-ports  lying  on  each  side  of  it  Si- 
nope is  famous  for  having  given  birth  to  two  consider- 
ible  men  of  very  different  characters,  Diogenes,  the 
Cynic  philosopher,  and  the  great  Mithridates.  Strabo 
asys  it  was  in  his  time  (that  is,  in  the  reign  uf  Augustus) 
s  Roman  colony.  I  cannot  part  with  this  subject  without 
takii^  notice  that  Sinope  furnishpd  the  ancient  painters 
with  a  red  earth,  which  la  one  of  the  four  colours  f^  ith 
which  alone,  Pliny  tells  uo,  Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthi- 
08,  Nicomachus  painted  those  immortal  works  ;  *'  qna- 
tuor  coloribns  solis  iromortalia  ilia  opera  fecere ;  ex  al- 
bis  Melioo,  ex  Riladis  Attico,  ex  rubris  Sinopide  Poo- 
tica,  ex  nlgris  Atramento,  Apelles,  Echion,  Melanthius, 
Kicomacho»." 

5  M»i/fi.»*tif.  'Μί24μψό(—μίτς•9  if  τι  {r^»»,  •/«  «v{5»  η 
a^fiB-Ht'  Ιχο  i\  x»iti*»€  imrit  xeu  rtrtetfatietTm.  Har. 
pocration.  So  that  the  roedimnue  was  a  dry  measure 
««ntainiog  forty-eight  rhaenixes,  each  of  which  Arbuth- 
^ot  makes  equal  to  an  English  pint ;  but  then  he  says  a 
knedironua  contain^*  four  pecks  and  six  pints,  which  is  a 
Wnistake ;  for  if,  as  he  says,  sixteen  pints  make  a  peck. 
It  is  plain  that  forty-eight  pints  will  make  but  three 
9H>ck8  :  so  that,  in  reality,  a  raedimnus  is  equal  to  three 
^English  pecks. 

Hesyrhius.  And  lu  another  place  x«)«f ,  «if«/bu«v.  Now 
the  cadus  Arbuthnot  makes  equal  to  the  metretes,  which 
he  says  contains  ten  gallons,  two  pints,  s«)  that  «ι^/Μβ», 
upon  these  aiithoriUee,  will  be  a  liquid  measure  con. 
taining  ten  gallons,  two  pint*. 


miral,  and  the  rest  of  the  Lacedemonians,  cele- 
brated their  pnise,  and  that  the  former  pro- 
mised them,  if  they  would  come  out  of  the 
Euxine  sea,  they  would  have  pay. 

The  soldiers  staid  five  days  at  Harmene: 
and  looking  upon  themselves  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Greece,  they  were  more  desirous 
than  before  to  carry  some  booty  home  with 
them.  ^  They  thought,  if  they  made  choice 
of  one  general,  that  single  person  would  find  a 
readier  obedience  firom  the  army  both  by  night 
and  day,  than  if  the  command  were  vested  in 
many :  where  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  con- 
ceal "his  designs,  he  would  conceal  them  better, 
and  where  to  prevent  the  enemy,  he  would  use 
greater  expedition,  for  there  would  then  be  no 
need  of  conferences,  but  whatever  that  single 
person  resolved  upon,  would  be  put  in  execu- 
tion :  for  hitherto  in  all  operations  the  generals 
were  governed  by  the  majority.  While  they 
had  these  things  under  consideration,  they  cast 
their  eyes  on  Xenophon ;  and  the  captains 
came  to  him  and  acquainted  him  with  the  re- 
solution of  the  army :  and  each  of  them,  ex- 
pressing his  affection  to  him,  endeavoured  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  undertake  the  command. 
Xenophon  was  not  averse  to  it,  when  he  con- 
sidered that  he  should,  by  this  means,  increase 
both  his  credit  with  his  friends,  and  his  repu- 
tation in  his  country,  and  that  possibly  also, 
he  might  be  the  cause  of  some  advantage  to 
the  army. 

These  considerations  led  him  to  desire  to  be 
commander-in-chief.  On  the  other  side,  when 
he  reflected  that  future  events  being  concealed 
from  all  mankind,  he  might,  for  that  reason, 
run  a  hazard  of  losing  the  glory  be  had  already 
gained,  he  was  in  suspense.  While  he  was  in 
this  doubt,  he  thought  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  was  to  consult  the  gods :  in  the  presence 
therefore  of  two  priests,  be  offered  sacrifice  to 
'  Jupiter  the  king,  to  whom  he  was  directed  by 


7  Ήγ4ΐ9ΛΨΎ9  tZt,  u  If•  •λ•ι»τ•  «fx«rr«,  μΜλ}.Φ¥  it,  «} 
vtXvu^Xiat  •υτης,  ivtaed-mt  τ•»  ?»•  χ^ητ^^βΜ  τΰ  rr^eTiu- 
μΛτι  *mi  nxrit  ttcu  ήμίζ»('  «•)  w  ri  3i«  X«»da»ur, 
/ΕΑβλλΜ  if  «eu  xfCrrtrB-eut  meu  ΰ  rt  mS  1%•$  ^9atur, 
ίττ•ψ  if  ντης/ζκ»*  •ύ  yif  •»  λίγ»^  ^'  »«•*  άλλήλβιν, 
ίλλί  re  ϋζαί  xS  trj  wt^mifw^m  it.  I  have  transcribed 
this  whole  passage,  that  the  reader  may  see  how  dread, 
fully  D*  Ablancourt  has  mangled  it ;  these  are  his  words, 
*'  Les  soldats  done,  pour  mieux  oouvrir  leur  enterprise, 
et  I'execnter  plus  promptement  reeolurent  d*elire  un 
general.•• 

8  Ai7  r£  /3«ηλι7.     Harpocration  mentions  two  porti. 
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the  oncle  of  Delphoe  to  addres•  himself}  and 
whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  author  of  the 
dream  he  had,  when»  together  with  the  other 
generals,  he  was  first  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  army.  He  called  to  mind  also,  that,  when 
he  left  Epbeeus  in  order  to  be  presented  to 
C3rru8,  *an  eagle  cried  on  his  right,  sitting 


com  dedicated  at  Athena  to  Jopiter  under  two  dURn-ent 
•ppellatioo•;  tlie  fnt  to  Jupiter  ikm^tfiH,  becmnae  the 
people  of  Athens,  as  Dydimos  aaj*,  were  freed  from  the 
Per»iaiu  by  hb  mirtance ;  the  otiier  to  Jnpiter  jSanXivf . 
This  passage  explains  what  oar  aathor  mentions  In  the 
third  boolc,  where  he  says  tiie  oracle  of  Delphos  directed 
him  to  sacrifice  to  the  proper  gods,  by  which,  we  find 
here,  he  means  Jupiter  the  king. 

1  'Atritm^tμdμ^1^r*•r^^mι^rδl•tξ^m^,  It  was  an  old  super- 
stltlon  among  the  Oreeks  to  look  upon  all  appearances, 
and  particularly  that  oi  an  eagle  on  the  right  hand,  as  an 
omen  of  succeo.  When  Telemacfaus  takes  his  leave  of 
Menelaus,  Homer  makM  an  eagle  ^>pear  on  his  right, 
with  a  gooee  in  his  talons, 

Ahtif,  Λξγ^  χη»»  fiff  ^v^irri  wiXtt^tff 

This  omen  Helen,  who  was  present,  takes  upon  herself 
to  interpret,  and  says  it  signilles  that  Ulysses  shall  return 
and  punish  the  suitors,  who,  it  seems,  were  represented 
by  the  white  gooee.  By  the  way,  Homer  makes  Helen 
rather  than  Menelans  interpret  this  omen,  poesibly  to 
aToid  making  the  good  man  indirectly  reproadi  his  wife 
by  this  interpretation;  for  MeneUuis  seems  to  hare 
forgotten  or  forgiven  all  that  was  past,  and  they  then 
lived  very  well  together.  It  may  be  asked  why  the 
Oreeks  looked  upon  the  omens  that  appeared  on  their 
right  to  be  prosperous,  and  the  Romans  on  those  that 
appeared  on  their  left  to  be  so  ?  This  que8ti<ui,  though, 
at  first  sight,  it  may  appear  frivolous,  is  of  so  great 
consequence  to  the  understanding  many  passages  both 
in  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  that  I  really  think  it 
very  well  deserves  to  be  discussed.  The  first  thing  to 
be  considered  is,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not 
turn  their  faces  towards  the  same  quarter  of  the  heavens 
when  they  took  their  stand  in  their•  augural  ceremo- 
nies, the  former  turning  theirs  to  the  north,  and  the 
latter  theirs  to  the  east  But  this  deserves  something 
more  than  a  bare  assertion.  Homer,  who  ie  always  a 
religious  observer  of  the  ceremonies  of  his  eounti^, 
makes  Hector  reprimand  Polydamas  for  advising  him 
to  attend  to  the  flight  of  birds,  and  says  he  cares  not 
whether  they  fly  to  the  right,  that  is,  to  the  east,  or  to 
the  left,  that  is,  to  the  west, 

IT  fTi  ίίξ/   tmct  9ξ•ζ  tfti  τ  fiikff  n. 

It  may  not  poaribly  be  so  easily  allowed  that  the  Ro- 
mans, upon  these  occasions,  turned  their  faces  towards 
the  east :  I  say  this  because  1  remember  to  have  seen 
the  contrary  asserted  by  a  very  learned  man,  1  mean 
Dader,  in  his  Notes  upon  Horace;  he  there  says, 
**  ceux  qui  prenoient  les  auspices,  toumoient  toujours 
le  visage  vers  le  roidi ;"  and  a  little  after  he  adds,  '*  cela 
a  toujours  ete  observe  de  meme  par  les  Romaius,  sans 
qui'l  y  ait  jamais  eu  aucun  changement ;  et  c'est  une 
verite  »l  constante,  que  I'on  ne  scauroit  expliquer  ni 
consilicr  autremont  tous  les  passages  des  andens,  ou  il 


however  on  the  ground,  which  the  piiest,  who 
accompanied  him,  said  was  an  omen,  that  por- 

cat  parlo  de  oas  matierea."  Errors  in  aothora  of  little 
merit  are  <rf  little  oonaequence ;  but  when  ushered  inlo 
the  worid  under  the  sanction  of  a  name  deaenredly 
famous  for  critical  learning,  Uiey  are  either  takeo  for 
tmtha,  or  at  beat  paaa  uncontradicted.  Tliat  thia  ia  aa 
error  wiU  q^pear  to  a  demonstration,  from  the  tw• 
following  paaaagea  of  thoae  two  oradea  of  tlie  Robub 
history,  livy  and  DIonyaius  of  Halieamaaaaa.  TIm 
flrat,  apeaking  of  the  inauguration  of  Numa  POaapfliua, 
aaya,  **  Augur  ad  l«vam  cjua,  capite  velato  aedctn  eoepit 
dextra  mann  bacnlum  aine  aodo  aduneum  tenena,  qoem 
Utuum  appellaverunt.  Inde,  obi,  proapectu  in  nrtem 
agnunque  capto,  Deos  precatus,  regionon  ah  orimte  ad 
occasum  determinavit ;  dextraa  ad  meridiem  partea, 
IsBvu  ad  aeptentrionem  eaae  dixit"  In  this  divfaion 
then  we  find  the  souui  was  on  his  right  hand,  and  Uie 
north  on  his  left,  consequently  his  face  was  tameid  t» 
the  east.  Dionyaius  ni  Halicamaasua  not  only  cnnHmis 
this,  but  gives  several  reasons  why  the  angora,  ΐφοη 
tiiese  occasions,  turned  their  faces  to  the  east.  TIm 
first  is  this,  Svi  mtMifm  μΑ*  Irrt  »mi  rrafit  Λζί^τη  vm  tUmmt 
futrviMfaNw  4  fikiwmtrm  wfif  dfurtkkff  iiu  ij^Sm  «•  dtmf 
f»f»i  yiftrmt  met»  ηλ^Μν,  nmi  Arri^m  wXMmvSv  «a  imi 
dwXmtm•  «in  rsv  ηί^μαυ  «ι^«^«,  λ*  4»  nti  μ*»  iwif  9% 
mrmnr»  rk  if  avrS  yiftrntt  rsri  d*  vtn  >^,  lM$3h>  dffm/eSmt 
τ^9  'vynvuXm  »9tiiitm  mtnrm  This  reason,  aooordiBg 
to  the  system  of  astronomy  then  in  vogue,  was  a  very 
plausible  one,  that  Is,  because  the  heavenly  bodiea  began 
their  motion  from  the  east  To  this  I  shall  add  tbt 
reason  given  by  the  same  author,  why  the  Roma» 
looked  upon  the  lightning  that  ^>peared  <m  the  left 
hand,  as  a  hιφpy  omen.  1  mention  this  not  only  to 
confirm  what  has  been  said,  but  also  to  show  that  a  pas- 
sage in  Virgil,  which,  like  many  others,  is  looked  upon 
as  poetical,  is,  like  them,  merely  historicaL  IMonysius 
says  that  Ascauius,  the  son  of  .£neas,  being  beaicfed 
by  the  Tuscans,  under  Mesentius,  and  upon  the  point 
of  making  a  sally,  prayed  to  Jupiter,  and  to  tlie  rest  of 
the  gods,  to  send  him  a  happy  omen ;  upon  which,  they 
say,  the  sky  being  dear,  it  lightened  on  his  left  Now 
let  us  see  what  use  Virgil  has  made  of  this  tradition. 
Ascanius  is  besieged  by  the  Rutulans  and  Tuaeana, 
commanded  by  Tiunus  and  Mesentius ;  he  is  inauUed 
by  Remulus,  but,  before  he  takes  revenge  of  him,  he 
prays  to  Jupiter  to  favour  his  coup  d'euaii  Upon  this 
a  clap  of  thunder  was  heard  on  the  left,  where  the  sky 
was  clear, 

"  Aadilt,  ei  recli  gmiUMr  d•  part•  Km• 

IntODuit  Ικταπα." 

This  is  told  almost  in  the  same  words  by  the  Greek 
historian,  fcr)»  eufl^iVv  Λτη  >»  v«r  at^irrt^*?*  arxfi'^m  vm 

However,  I  desire  I  may  not  be  understood  as  if  I 
meant  by  this  that  Virgil  took  this  passage  from  Dio. 
nysius.  I  am  very  sensible  that  the  Greek  historian 
spealcs  of  the  seven  hundredth  and  forty-fifth  year,  as 
of  the  year  then  present,  in  the  preface  to  hb  history, 
Claudius  Nero  for  the  second  time,  and  Calpumius  Piso 
being  consuls ;  and  that  Donatus  tells  us,  in  his  life  of 
Virgil,  that,  designing  to  return  to  Rome  with  Angus, 
tus,  whom  he  met  at  Athens,  as  the  latter  was  coming 
out  of  the  east,  he  died  at  Brundusinro,  Cn.  Flautius 
and  Qu.  Lucretius,  being  consuls.  Now  Dion  Cassius 
says,  tiiat  Augustus  went  into  the  east  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  in  which  M.  Apulrius  and  P.  Silius  were  con- 
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Inded  aomething  great,  and  abore  a  priTate 
MidaB,  aometliiDg  illintrioiu,  though  toUeome ; 
far  oilier  Inrds  attack  the  eagle  chiefly  when 
Ae  k  aitting  upon  the  ground.  He  added  that 
th•  «NDcii  foretold  nothing  lucratii-e,  becauae, 

the  eagle  preys»  aha  is  generally  upon  the 
While  therefore  be  waa  offering  sacri- 

poD  thia  oocaaion,  the  god  plainly  signified 
tD  Ub»  that  he  ought  neither  to  seek  the  com- 
aor.  if  they  choae  him,  to  accept  it :  and 
the  isBue  of  the  a&ir.  However  the 
«BBj  aaaembled•  and  they  all  agreed  to  choose 
A  ifaigle  person  to  command  them :  this  there- 

bebg  determined,  they  proposed  him: 

it  waa  manifest  they  would  choose  him, 
ifaay  one  put  the  question,  he  rose  up,  and 
spoke  Μ  fio^ws : 

*  Gentlemen  I  as  I  am  a  man,  I  take  a  plea- 
eve  in  the  honour  you  design  me,  and  return 
yoa  thanks  for  it ;  I  also  beseech  the  gods  to 
giwe  me  an  opportunity  of  being  the  occasion 
of  aooM  advantage  to  you :  but  I  cannot  think 
k  wiU  be  any  eitiber  to  you  or  myself  to  give 
■Id  the  iveference,  when  a  Lacedsemonian  is 
imieot :  on  the  contrary,  if  you  should  want 
their  aaaiatance  in  any  thing,  you  will,  by  this 
■Mane»  be  the  less  entitled  to  it  Neither  do 
I  look  upon  this  as  a  thing  altogether  safe  for 
me  to  engage  in ;  for  I  am  sensible  they  never 
eeaaed  making  war  upon  my  country,  till  they 
BMde  the  whole  city  acknowledge,  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  the  masters  of  Athens, 
It  well  as  of  the  rest  of  Greece  :  however,  up- 

00  this  acknowledgment,  they  desisted,  and 
immediately  raised  the  siege  of  that  city.  If, 
tlierefore,  J,  who  am  sensible  of  this,  should 
Memt  where  I  have  it  in  my  power,  to  invali- 
date their  authority,  I  have  reason  to  fear  that 

1  should  very  soon  be  taught  my  duty.  As  to 
your  opinion,  that  the  command  of  a  single 
person  will  leave  less  room  for  contest,  than 
that  of  many,  be  assured  that,  if  you  choose  an- 
other, you  shall  find  I  will  not  oppose  him : 
for  I  look  upon  it,  that,  in  war,  whoever  op- 
poses his  commander,  opposes  his  own  safety : 
'  whereas,  if  you  choose  me,  I  shall  not  be 


•ale,  which,  In  the  fiitti  contutaree^  is  the  7S3d  of  Rome, 
and  that  he  returned  to  Rome  the  next  year.  All  that 
I  mean  by  what  I  liare  said,  ie  that  both  the  poet  and 
the  historian  took  the  paesoge  from  the  history  of  Rome. 
'  "Av  V  ijui  iX«}r5i,  tin  St\t  ^«υμά^αίμ*  it  πψλ  iv^mti 
Mtu  ifMf  *mi  ifjuu  mxBi/uttf.  D'AblancoorthM  leflout 
all  this  sentence. 


surprised,  if  you  find  others,  who  will  be  of- 
fended both  at  you  and  roe.** 

After  he  had  said  this,  much  greater  num- 
bers than  before  roae  up,  and  said,  he  ought  to 
take  upon  him  the  command.  And  Agasias 
the  Stymphalian  alleged  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  suppoee  what  was  mentioned  to  be  true  s 
becanae^  at  any  rate,  the  Lacedemonians  might 
as  well  be  angry,  if,  when  they  met  to  sup  to- 
gether, they  did  not  choose  a  Lacedemonian 
for  their  president ;  for,  says  he,  if  that  is  the 
case»  neither  ought  we,  it  seems,  to  be  captains, 
because  we  are  Arcadians.  Upon  this  the  as- 
sembly showed  by  their  murmur  that  they  ap- 
proved of  what  they  said. 

Xenophon  seeing  it  was  necessary  to  enforce 
what  he  had  alleged,  advanced  and  went  on. 
**  But,  gentlemen  !  that  you  may  know  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  affair,  I  swear  by  all  the 
gods  and  goddesses,  that,  after  I  was  acquaint- 
ed with  your  resolutions,  I  sought  by  sacrifice 
to  know  whether  it  were  for  your  advantage  to 
confer  this  command  upon  me,  and  for  mine  to 
accept  it :  and  the  gods  signified  to  me,  by  the 
victims,  in  so  clear  a  manner  that  the  most  ig- 
norant man  could  not  mistake  it,  that  I  ought 
to  decline  the  command."  Upon  this  they 
chose  Chelrisophus,  who,  after  he  was  chosen, 
came  forward  and  said,  "  Be  assured,  gen- 
tlemen !  I  should  have  given  you  no  opposi- 
tion, if  your  choice  had  fallen  upon  another. 
But,**  says  he,  "you  have  done  a  service  to 
Xenophon  by  not  choosing  him,  since  Dixip- 
pus  has  lately  accused  him  to  Anaxibue,  in  the 
strongest  manner  he  was  able,  though  I  en- 
deavoured  all  I  could  to  silence  him.**  Cheiri- 
sophus  added  that  he  thought  Anaidbus  would 
rather  desire  Timasion  of  Dardanus,  who  had 
served  under  Clearchus,  for  his  colleague,  than 
himself,  though  he  was  a  Lacedsemonian. 
**  But,'*  says  he,  **  since  you  have  made  choice 
of  me  I  shall  endeavour,  on  my  part,  to  do  you 
all  the  service  in  my  power.  In  the  mean- 
time, be  ready  to  sail  to-morrow,  if  the  weather 
is  favourable.  Heraclea  is  the  port  we  must 
all  endeavour  to  arrive  at.  When  we  are 
there  we  will  consider  of  what  we  have  farther 
to  do.*• 

II.  The  next  day  they  weighed  anchor  with 
a  fair  wind,  and  sailed  two  days  along  the 
coast :  and,  in  their  passage,  saw  the  Jasoniao 
shore,  where  the  ship  Argo  is  said  to  have 
come  to  land ;  and  the  mouths  of  several  rivers : 
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first  thit  of  the  *  Thermoden  ι  then  of  the 
'  Halys,  and,  afterwards  that  of  the  "  Parthe- 
nius :  and  having  sailed  by  the  last»  they  ar- 
rived at  *  Heradea,  a  Greek  city,  and  a  colony 
of  the  Megarians,  situated  in  the  country  of 
the  Maryaiidenians.  They  came  to  anchor 
near  to  the  peninsula  of  Acherusias,  where 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  descended  to  bring  up 
Cerberus,  and  where  they  show,  at  this  day,  a 
chasm,  two  stadia  in  depth,  as  a  monument  of 
his  descent  The  inhabitants  of  Heradea 
sent  the  Greeks  three  thousand  medimni  of 
barley  meal,  and  two  thousand  ceramia  of  wine, 
as  hospitable  presents,  with  twenty  oxen,  and 
one  hundred  sheep.  Here  the  river  Lycus, 
about  two  hundred  feet  broad,  runs  through  the 
plain. 

The  soldiers  being  assembled,  deliberated 
whether  they  should  proceed  the  rest  of  the 
way  till  they  were  out  of  the  Euxine,  by  land 
or  by  sea ;  when  Lycon  of  Achaia  rising  up. 


'  Tm  θΛζμύ^ψτΗ^  ThU  river,  after  it  hureoeired 
maojr  ottiert,  runs  through  a  plain  called  Theroiscyra 
formerly  inhabited  by  the  Amazons,  and  then  falls  into 
the  Eaxine  tea. 

'  TtfAXcM•;.  Thi•  rirer,  Strabo  says,  took  its  name 
from  the  bed•  of  nut,  through  which  it  mna,  iun  rwt 
•λ^»  Hf  Marm^^u,  He  adds,  that  it•  sonroe  i•  in  the 
Greater  Cappadocia :  and,  upon  this  occasion,  Arrian 
blames  Herodotus  for  saying  it  flows  from  the  south, 
whereas  it  comes,  as  be  says,  from  the  east  This  rirer 
formerly  parted  the  Persian  and  Lydian  empires.  Tour- 
nefort  says  this  country  is  so  full  of  fossil  salt,  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  high  roads,  and  ploughed  lands. 

*  TtS  Π«<^/βν.  The  Partheiiius  rises,  according  to 
Strabo,  in  Paphlagonia,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
cheerful  meadows  through  which  it  runs. 

4  Eis  Ή(«χλι«ιτ.  Heradea  was  aociently  a  city  of 
great  consideration,  and  in  alliance  with  Rome,  till  Mi. 
thridates  made  himself  roaster  of  it  by  corrupting  Laiua- 
chus,  one  of  their  magistrates,  whicli  furnished  Cotta, 
who  served  under  Lucullus,  with  a  pretence  t>oth  of 
plundering  it,  and  reducing  it  to  ashes,  for  which  he  was 
deservedly  censured  at  his  return  to  Rome.  I  find  Stra- 
bo  makes  Heradea  to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Mile• 
siims,  but  Xenophon  seems  to  deserve  most  credit,  since 
he  is  supported  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Fansanias,  and 
many  other  authors  of  the  best  note.  Heradea  was  af- 
terwards called  by  the  modem  Greeks,  to  whom  it  be. 
longed,  Fenderachi,  and  by  the  Turks,  in  whose  posses, 
siim  it  now  is,  Eregri.  There  are  many  medals  to  be  seen 
at  this  day,  formerly  struck  by  this  dty  in  honour  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  with  a  Hercules  on  the  reverse,  by 
which  it  appears  that  he  wm  the  patron  of  it :  and  when 
Cotta  took  it,  there  was  a  statue  of  Hercules  in  the  mar. 
ket  place,  with  all  his  attributes  of  gold.  But  it  must 
b•  obeervad,  that  this  was  the  Grecian,  not  the  E^rXPtian 
Hercules,  from  whom  Diodorus  Siculus  observes  the 
Greeks  borrowed  moat  of  the  great  actions  which  they 
ascribed  to  their  Herrnles. 


said,  **1  *  wonder,  gentlemen  !  at  our  genenls, 
for  not  endeavouring  to  find  money  for  ua  to 
buy  provisions ;  for  the  presents  we  ha?e  re- 
ceived will  not  subsbt  the  army  three  days; 
neither  is  there  any  place,**  says  be,  '*firoai 
whence  we  can  supply  ourselves.  My  advice 
therefore  is,  that  we  demand  of  the  inhabttaDts 
of  Heradea  no  less  than  three  thousand  *  cys- 
cenes,**  Another  said  a  month's  pay,  no  le« 
than  ten  thousand :  and  that  *'  we  ought  to 
choose  ambassadors,  and  send  tbem  immedi- 
ate!/ to  the  town  while  we  were  assembled,  to 
the  end '  we  might  know  what  answer  they 
thought  proper  to  return,  and  thereupon  con- 
sider what  measures  to  take.**  Upon  this  they 
proposed  sending,  as  ambassadors,  first  CSieiri. 
sophus,  because  they  had  chosen  him  for  Uieir 
general;  and  some  named  Xenophon.  But 
both  these  declined  it  absolutely;  for  they 
conctured  in  opinion,  that  they  ought  not  to 
constrain  a  Greek  city,  in  friendship  witb  Uiem, 
to  supply  them  with  any  thing  against  thdr 
will.  When  they  found  these  were  unwilling 
to  go,  they  sent  Lycon  of  Achaia,  Callimacbua 
of  Parrhasie,  and  Agasias  of  Stjrmphalas• 
These,  going  to  the  town,  informed  the  ii 
bitants  of  the  resolutions  of  the  army :  it 
said  Lycon  even  added  threats,  if  they  did  not 
comply  with  all  their  demands.  The  inhabi- 
tants hearing  this,  said  they  would  consider  of 
it,  and  immediately  removed  all  their  *  effects 
out  of  the  country,  and  carried  all  their  provi- 
sions into  the  town :  at  the  same  time  the 
gates  were  shut,  and  men  in  arms  appeared  up- 
on the  walls. 

Hereupon,  the  authors  of  these  disturbances 
accused  the  generals  of  having  defeated  the 
design ;  and  the  Arcadians  and  Achaians  as- 
sembled together;  (they  were  chiefly  headed 
by  Callimachus  the  Parrhasian,  and  Lycon  the 
Achaian.  They  said  it  was  a  shame  that  one 
Athenian,  who  brought  no  forces  to  the  army, 
should  have  the  command  both  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  and  Lacedsmonians.  They  said 
they  had  the  labour,  and  others  the  profit,— 
which  was  the  less  to  be  suffered,  because  the 
preservation  of  the  army  was  owing  to  them ; 
for  they  said  the  Arcadians  and  Achaians  had 

w^  il  ulrmriMn*,  r•  iwmtii.    Suidas. 
β  KvitMmtif'    See  note  1,  p.  896,  upon  the  fifth  book. 
7  ΧζήμΛτη.  See  note  7,  page  175,  upon  the  first  book. 
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it,  uid  that  Ih•  ntt  «f  ite  ansj  «m 
lAing;  (and  it  wa*  Irae  tL••  Arcadiui  «ad 
^Miaiu  made  above  htlf  A«  •ηΐ7)  if|  ttma- 
!C  thej  were  wise,  tliej  oo^t  to  uaonUa, 
i  having  cbown  their  own  gHwnl•,  to  nicch 
'  ibemielve*,  and  cndaamB  to  |ct  hdm 
Mtf.  Tbi«wai  retolral:  and  thae  Atm- 
■M  and  Acbwans,  who  aared  imdei  Cbeiii> 
fbat,  tearing  bim  and  Xenopbon,  joined  to 
«  reat,  and  dioBC  ibeir  own  seDmli,  to  tbe 
mbei  of  ten.  These  thej  voted  to  txtiMt» 
iaXtvei  abould  be  npprored  of  b;  tba  la^ja- 
tt-  Here,  therefore,  endad  the  gaoeialihip 
:CbeiriM>ph\u,  the  Eiidt  or  aevendi  day  »Rti 

Xenophon  was  inciiaed  to  march  in  tbor 

wepaoj,  looking  upon  that  ai  nfer  than  fiir 

Λη  one  to  travel  by  biEsaelf  j  but  Neon,  who 

■d  bem  infonned  by  Cbelriaophiu,  that  Clo• 

•t,   the   Lacedsmonian  ■goveniar  of  Bj- 

iuiD,  said  be  would  come  to  tbe  port  of 

Up«,  with  lonie  galley•,  peraoaded  hun  to  go 

Mmself.     He  gave  him  thit  advice  to  the 

1  lb«c  none  should  |i«rt«ke  of  this  oppor- 

Uty,  bat  onl]'  they,  with  tbeii  own  loldien, 

loU  go  on  board  The  galley•)  and  Cheiriio- 

Bi.  parti;  discouraged  at  what  had  hqipened, 

I  iwrtly  through  the  hatred  be,  &om  that 

le,  cuoceived  BgaiuEit  the  antiy,  pennilted 

iBcipbofi  to  do  as  he  thooght  fit.    Tbe  Utter 

hd  «ome  thoughle  alio  of  leaving  that  pait  of 

Bimy  that  rcniBined  with  him,  md  of  uil• 

away ;  but  while  he  wai  offering  aacriliee 

k  Herculei  the  Conduetor,  and  consulting  that 

pe,  whether  it  were  better  for  him  to  march 

wiih  the  leBt  of  the  toldieri,  or  lo  leave 

m,  tbe  god  ugniued,  b]r  tbe  victima,  that  be 

iiLd  go  on  with  them.      By  thii  means  the 

ij  was  divided  into  three  bodies:  the  first 

'  Betwisled  of  Areadiniui  «Dd   Aehaiane,  being 

•loTB  fijor  thoiuand  five  hundred  in  number, 

ίΐβ  bearj-armed  men;  the  aecond,  of  fourteen 

-^■idrBd  heary-armed  men,  and  «even  hundred 

.  ^μιΙ bdongtng  to  CheiriKiphui.  the  lait 

'Atfat;  ThiBciaiii,  wbo  had  aerred  under  Clear- 
Mtmi;  and  tbe  third  of  Mventeen  hundred 
IhwTT-Bimed  men,  and  three  hundred  torge- 
•Ma,  wbo  followed  Xenophon  ;  the  horu, 
to  about  forty,  «ete  aolely 


The  AicMuant,  having  tnrauhed  thwwdvt• 
with  abipa  from  tbe  inbahitanti  of  Herad*•, 
fliat  aet  nil,  that,  by  falling  upon  the  Bitb^ 
niaoa  imawarea,  tb^  might  get  the  greater 
booqr.  Wnii  tbii  riaw  they  landed  in  the 
pott  of  Calpe,  situated  about  the  middle  of 
'  Tbrtce.  Cheiiiaophua,  leaving  Ηακ^  tn- 
veiled  through  the  country;  but  when  ha 
anivcd  in  Tbnce,  he  kept  near  the  sea,  be. 
cxuH  he  was  in  an  ill  state  of  health;  and 
Xeuophon,  having  provided  himself  with  ships, 
landed  upon  the  confines  of  Thrace,  and  of  the 
territory  of  Heiiclea,  and  from  thence,  marched 
through  tbe  middle  of  the  country. 

III.  In  «hat  manner,  therefore,  the  general- 
■hip  of  Cheiriiophus  was  abrogated,  and  the 
Orech  army  dirided,  has  been  already  reUted. 
Tbe  actioni  of  each  of  them  were  aa  follows  : 
the  Arcadians,  landing  by  night  at  the  port  of 
Calpe,  marched  to  Λβ  next  villages,  at  the 
distance  of  about  fifty  stadia  from  lbs  sea. 
When  it  vnl  light,  each  of  their  genenb  led 
his  own  division  to  a  village,  and,  where  any  of 
the  villages  seemed  lai|er  than  tbe  rest,  they 
marched  in  a  body  fomed  of  two  divisions :  at 
the  same  time  they  fixed  upon  a  hill  where 
tbey  wero  all  to  re-assemble;  and,  aa  thor 
irruption  was  unexpected,  they  "took  msny 
slaves,  besides  great  numbers  of  cattle. 

The  Thraciana  who  escaped,  got  together : 
for,  being  targeteeti,  many  of  them  made  their 
escape  from  the  Greeks,  who  were  heavy- 
armed  men.  Being  now  assembled  in  a  body, 
they  first  attacked  the  division  commanded  by 
Smicrea,  one  of  the  Arcadian  generals,  while 
he  was  upon  his  march  to  the  place  of  rendei- 
vons  with  a  considerable  booty.  For  aome 
time,  the  Greeks  fought  as  they  marched ;  but, 
white  tbey  were  passing  a  valley,  the  Thra- 
ciana put  them  to  flight,  and  killed  Smicrea 
with  nil  hia  men.  They  also  defeated  another 
division  commanded  by  Hegesander,  one  of  the 
ten  generals,  eight  only  escaping;  and  with 
them  Hegeaander  himself.  The  rest  of  the 
generals  came  to  the  place  of  re 


ΨξΛιητ•     HiHS  an  the  Thradani,  who,  aa 
hsTJng  Httlcd  In  ΛέΐΛ,  wen  allfd 
•dds,  that  tlHT  were  driven  ont  of 
Ίΐιπη  bf  the  Tincrlaia  and  Hyilau. 

da»     PhaToriniia.    Sn  thai  I  caanM  Ihtaik  Ot  wwd 
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witk  Mkvhr,  wni  eaten  wiAtm  any  u  «IL 
TW  TkracUM,  after  ty•  miwmataf^  gare 
Botire  to  one  anockcr,  aid  matmUta,  with 
cmc  ivMlatioa•  in  tbc  nigte :  uid  as  woom  m 
Λ  w  diT,  gnat  mBiberi  of  bone  and  tvgo. 
tiicnwm  drawn  op  ronnd  tbc  UO,  npon  wkirh 
tlie  Grcck*  were  cwanifed;  and  their  mim. 
bm  cootinnaUj  inrifoiing.  ther  attacked  the 
b<ovT.aiinid  Bcn,  with  great  aeruritj ;  lor  (he 
CtKoks  bod  neither  archer»,  dvters,  or  bone ; 
nhile  the  ochen,  advanciBg  with  their  light• 
ftnned  Metw  and  bone,  lanced  their  darti»  and 
«hen  the  Greeks  offietcd  to  attack  then,  rv. 
trv«t«!^  with  coie ;  and  awiiling  them  in  dif- 
f<wnt  place•,  gani'^  tercfal  wounds,  without 
rr^vinng  any ;  to  that  the  Greeks  cooM  not 
stir  frooB  the  plnre,  and  were  at  last  debarred 
fnNB  water  br  the  Thnrians.  Beiqg  reduced 
to  great  extrvmitj,  terms  of  accommodation 
werv  proposed•  and  other  things  were  agreed 
upon  ;  Nit  the  Tbrariaw  refused  to  giire  hoa- 
tapnk  which  the  Greeks  inputted  on.  This 
put  a  stop  to  the  trraty ;  and  this  was  the 
situation  of  the  Artndianft. 

In  the  meantime,  Cheirisophus,  marching 
with  fafetr  along  the  coast,  arrired  at  the  port 
of  i^alpe.  While  Xenopbon  was  upon  his 
march  through  the  middle  of  the  country,  his 
hiwe.  who  were  upon  the  scout,  met  with 
some  amhasMdors,  who  were  travelling  the 
road.  When  ther  were  brought  to  Xenopbon, 
be  asked  them,  whether  ther  had  any  where 
beard  of  another  Greek  armv.  These  men 
informed  him  of  every  thing  that  had  passed ; 
that  the  Greeks  were  actually  besieged  upon  a 
hill,  and  that  the  whole  armv  of  the  Thracians 
had  summnded  them  on  all  sides.  Upon  this 
be  i^rdcred  the  men  to  be  strictly  guarded,  that 
he  might  use  them  as  guides,  where  it  was 
tirtt'ssarT :  and  hanng  placed  his  scouts,  he 
assembled  the  soldiers,  and  spoke  to  them  as 
(i4k«ws : 

**  Ifcntlcmen !  part  of  the  Arcadians  are 
slain,  and  the  rvst  besieged  upon  a  hill.  It  is 
my  opinion,  that  if  these  are  destroyed,  all 
ho(HS  of  our  own  safety  are  desperate,  the 
enemy  being  so  numerous,  and  so  much 
cmlvUlened  by  their  success.  The  best  thing 
thorvfiHv,  we  can  do,  is  immediately  to  march 
to  thoir  relief :  that  if  they  are  still  alive,  we 
may  have  their  assistance  in  battle,  rather 
than,  by  being  left  alone,  be  alone  exposed  to 
the  tlanger  of  it.  Let  us,  therefore,  for  the 
l^resent.  nuuvh  on  till  supper*time,  and  then  | 


CBcmmp;  and  while  we  are  upon  our  march, 
let  Timarion,  with  the  horM,  advance  before^' 
keeping  as  still  in  sight,  and  reconnoitre  the 
eonntry,  to  prevent  sarprise.*'    At  the 


tiflM,  be  aent  those  of  the  ligfat^mned  me^ 
who  were  most  prepared  for  expedition,  to  tiie 
sides  and  tops  of  the  hiUs,  with  orders  if  they 
saw  any  tUng  to  give  notice.  He  ordered 
them  idso  to  set  fire  to  einety  combostiUi 
thing  they  met  with.  "  For,"  says  he,  **  w» 
have  no  place  to  fly  to :  it  is  a  great  way  bade 
to  Heradea;  a  great  way  through  the  country: 


to  Chrysopolis,  and  the  enemy  is  near  at  hand. 
j  Indeed,  it  b  not  far  from  the  port  of  Calpe^ 
where  we  conclude  Cheirisophus  is  arrived,  if 
be  has  met  with  no  accident;  but,  when  we 
are  there,  we  shall  find  neither  shq»  to  tran- 
sport us,  nor  pro\isions  to  subsist  us  even  for 
one  day.  However,  if  those  who  are  besieged 
should  perish,  it  will  be  more  disadvantageoas 
for  us  to  hasard  a  battle  in  conjunetioB  with 
the  troops  belonging  to  Cheirisophus  only, 
than,  if  they  are  preserved,  to  join  aU  oar 
forces,  and  make  our  preservation  a  oonmoD 
concern.  But  let  us  go  with  this  resohttioB, 
either  to  die  with  honour,  upon  this  ooeaaon, 
or  perform  the  greatest  of  all  actions  fai  pre* 
serving  so  many  Greeks.  Possildy,  God  his 
ordained  this  with  a  design  of  humbling  those 
who  magnified  their  prudence,  as  superior  to 
ours,  and  of  rendering  us,  who  derive  all  our 
hopes  from  the  gods,  more  renowned  than 
they.  Follow  then  your  leaders,  and  be  atten• 
ti>-e  to  the  ordera  you  receive,  that  you  may 
obey  them/ 

When  he  had  said  this,  he  put  himself  at 
their  head.  The  horse,  spreadhig  themselves 
orer  the  country,  as  far  as  was  proper,  set  fire 
to  every  thing  where  they  passed,  and  the 
targeteers,  marching  abreast  upon  the  emi- 
nences,  set  fire  also  to  every  thii^  they  found 
combustible,  as  did  the  army  also  to  what  the 
others  happened  to  leave;  so  that  the  whole 
country  seemed  in  a  blase,  and  the  army 
appeared  very  numerous.  When  it  was  time^ 
they  encamped  on  a  hill,  and  discovered  the 
enemy's  fires,  from  whom  they  were  distant 
about  forty  stadia ;  upon  this  they  made  as 
many  fires  as  they  could.  But  when  they  had 
supped,  orders  were  given  that  all  the  fires 
should  immediately  be  put  out :  and  having 
placed  guards  they  went  to  sleep.  The  next 
morning,  by  break  of  day,  after  they  had 
invoked  the    gods,    they  put  themselves  in 
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TbB  viedM  bdi«  flmmnUa,  tW  AimUMm 
■bo  hUowcd  Un,  and  tlwr  bqriad  thafmtHt 
part  of  the  d«Kl,  when  mA  of  than  Imj,  (far 
Ibelr  bodfa  kariaR  Ua  flrc  A^i^  tben  «■■ 
no  podbOltj  of  brii^tait  thaai  awaf)  mbw  of 
Aon  A«7  nnond  oat  (tf  dt  nad•,  and,  hj• 
big  tbM  in  a  hMp,  bnrUd  iban  with  aU  lb• 
dMancf  tet  dwir  ptaaMrt  cfaeoi 
adi^  ot  A>  te  tkoae  wbiw 
not  b•  bead,  OMjraneUd  a  lai 
irith  a  pM  ftMral  pUi^  iMA  Aa;  eniwaad 
with  priaodiL•  HafbgpwfannedtbwatMaff 
A•;  TdiBiMd  to  Ihalr  «aap ;  «ad  aftw  tlwr 
had  rapprd,  want  to  nat.  The  aeit  d^  than 
ma  a  ganetal  neatliv  of  Aa  «oUkfa,  (tbaj 
wm  cUafl7  Maimbl>d  bf  Agaaiaa  of  SCroi- 


of  Elia,  a  captain  doo,  and  bf  An  oUM  At. 
cadianoAem)  In  wUd  Aar  canta  to  thii  le- 
aolutioa,  that,  for  IbefirtuiOiiiboarctpnipoaed 
■   1  rth 


dUpo^tion  It  war  In  before,  and  that  the  vama 
genarali  «hould  oommaiuL  Cheiriaaiihiu  bar. 
ing  lott  hii  life  by  a  medicina  he  took  in  ■ 
fever,  Neon  the  AdnEan  succeeded  him. 

AfUr  thii  Xenophon  liiing  up,  taid, "  Gen. 
tlemen  !  it  lecnii  <re  are  under  a  neceaiif  both 
of  iraTelling  by  land,  for  m  h«*e  no  ihip*,  and 
of  nuuvUng  awar  immediately  ;  for,  if  we  May, 
we  ahall  want  proriaiona.  We,  therefore,  iball 
offer  aacrifice ;  in  the  mean  time,  if,  upon  any 
other  oeeanon,  yon  were  prepared  to  fight, 
prepare  younelvea  for  it  now,  for  the  enemy 
hare  iteoraed  tbeir  oourage."  After  Aia,  the 
generaU  oflered  aacrifice  in  the  pieataca  of' 
Areiion  of  Arcodi*,  the  prieat :  for  Silanua  of 
AmtHuci•  had  hired  a  riiip,  and  made  hii  ea. 
cape  from  Hetaclea.  Bat  tha  Tiotima  they 
•aciifiivd  concerning  their  departure  were  sot 
fiiTourable ;  lo  they  «taid  there  that  day :  and 
aome  had  the  confidence  to  report,  that  Xeno- 


*,  1B  Uw  fnoHil  at  Uw  ant  of 
■ran  kllM  la  Uh  PbI•)»»•- 

•laa  wv,  keddM  a  MBn  (i«  ■nrrtribt.  (arHe4  alB  I 

■BitT  <n*  fa  hanoac  to  ta*  Hic 

■    VltgU 


V<M  the  privt 
UpMitUa, 


•efUoB  aoBordi^r  te  t 


prwauM  of  poal  n— bw  t  and,  tboogb  ^«Um» 
««n  Ihna  timaa  aMtiAnd  -~-τ•-'-|  iUk 

Iriiinim,  iinitbij  waiail  IbiiiHiMa     TWa 
gave  tha  aoMan  gnal  coneant  ft»  ibn  pn». 
TUona  tbay  bad  taoaght  with  tbtm  ««o  Λ 
eouaomed,  «ad  then  ww  no  m«kat  MK 
Hareupon  thay  m  aaarwhled,  and  Xw^bcM 


not  yM  bTODnUa  to  our  dapnrtwni  tt  Λ» 

MBia  time,  Τ  nil)  η hi  nam  ιιΓριιιιΜΜίΐ 

it  ia  narfmaiy,  thMa&i^  In  mj  a/tMlmm,  U 
nfTnr  Mfrilirw  miiiiah^  llih"  Upa«wtU> 
one  of  the  mas,  tMng  up,  ^d,  «  h  k  wUi 
reaaoo  tha  Tietiw»  do  not  Δνον  αητ  dipMtan  I 
for  a  ihip  coming  in  jtHulfcy  fay  acddttm  I 
¥m  informed  that  Clcander,  the  'i— r<lii  I  iwih» 
governor  of  Bynmlioin,  deeigned  to  coaao 
hither  (rom  thence  with  traaaporta  a«d  galUe•.' 
Upon  tbia  they  all  condudcd  to  May  Eor  biaa. 
However  they  could  not  aioid  goiag  oat  to  |rt 
provioonl  conconing  which  be  again  oSerad 
WMTifiee  three  timea,  and  atill  tba  rietiina  wen 


Xenopbon'i  tat,  eompUning  tbey  bad  do 
proroiona:  bothe  tdd  thecn  be  would  oot  le^ 
tbem  out,  while  the  victima  foibad»  iL 

The  next  day  be  aacrificed  apin,  mn,  it 
being  a  general  coneem,  ahnoat  all  tba  army 
crowded  round  the  aamficc:  but  die  victim* 
M\  ■hoit.  Still  the  genctala  dU  not  duHk  fit 
to  lead  out  the  atttiy,  bowenrtheycnlladtlMBt 
together-,  and  XciM^hoo  aaid,  "  Poatibly  th 
enemy  may  be  anemUed  in  a  bod;^  and,  thn 
we  aball  be  under  a  aeceaai^  of  fighting :  H, 
therefore,  we  leoTc  oar  bagBiee  in  tba  pl^  af 
atmigtb,  and  march  oat  prepared  to  flgbt,  it  b 
poaaflile  the  Tictinu  may  be  more  fiwouraUe.' 
The  aoldien,  hearing  tUi,  cried  out  it  was  to 
no  purpoae  to  lead  tbem  to  the  plaoe  he  men- 
ticmed,  but  tbat  tbey  ought  inunediatdy  to  offtr 
lacrifice.  They  had  do  victinu  left :  so  tbey- 
boo^t  lome  oxen  out  of  a  cart,  and  ■acrilicea' 
them ;  and  Xenophon  begged  of  CJanor  lbs 
ifAiaHO- 
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ρπηηκιι  wy  uuug• 

IBS  TiniBV  WW  DOV  lefOUIMM• 

Bms  MtoOB^  WBo  ΏβΛ  tnooeeded  Cbetriso» 
yHH|i»  AMby  ttfc  men  oppntnM  wita  wEBty 
iMb  MHttdNM  to  ijrMiljF  ΆμμΙ)  indy  iMvitiff  fbttnd 
€Bll>  Mtai  MBDmpii|f  to  HcttMileiy  wlio  told  be 
4m  miiwHtM  triA  «km  κΜ^μ  in  the  neigh. 
MHBodi^  where  untf  nl^^  get  pvovitioiiiy 
liihMI  ptwlkimttidn  to  be  niade^  thet  wboerer 
4ϋ  inDbig  n^glit  go  out  to  supply  titenisehfes» 
Aiwi  Mig  a  guide  leedj  to  condtict  theiii. 
^^dii  tfdi  two  thouitnd  men  went  ovt  of  the 
wflh  javfUtt•»  lesther  bagi,  fecki,  and 
While  they  were  in  the  TlDi^gee 
in  pfander,  eooie  hone,  bdonging 
iint  fen  opoB  them:  these 
to  the  aedsfanee  of  the  BitbyniaiM, 
joiiilly  with  them,  to  hinder,  if 
Oe  Chedcs  from  penetrating  into 
nf|gia.  This  body  of  horse  hiDed  no  kss 
Ami  fli%  heidred  of  the  Greeks :  the  rest  fled 
to  a  hkmhCmb• 

The  news  of  tfiis  defeat  was  broqght  to  the 
ciiftp  By  one  of  those  who  escaped.  Xeno» 
pioa^  tiaee  fbe  yictims  were  not  fsTomaUe 
thai  defy  takfug  an  ox  out  of  one  of  the  csrts 
(fbr  tftore  itore  no  other  victims)  sacrificed  it, 
tad  ihen  went  out  to  their  relief  with  dl  ti^ 
nan  who  were  not  above. forty  years  of  age ; 
aad,  baring  bronght  off  the  rest,  they  retmned 
to  Uk  camp.  It  was  now  near  snnset,  and  the 
Greeks  ate  their  snpper  in  great  conetematioR ; 
when,  on  a  sodden,  some  Bithynians,  coming 
!φ  tbroogfa  the  thickets,  surprised  the  advanced 
guard,  and,  killing  some  of  them,  pursued  the 
«est  to  the  camp  ;  and,  the  alarm  being  given, 
all  tbe  Greeks  ran  to  their  arms.  But  it  was 
not  thought  advisable  to  pursue  the  enemy,  or 
IcBfW  their  eamp  in  the  night ;  for  the  country 
was  full  of  thickets ;  so  they  hiy  that  night  up- 
on their  arms,  taking  care  effectually  to  rein- 
hne  their  out-guards. 

y.  In  this  manner  they  passed  the  night 
The  next  day,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  gen- 
erals led  them  to  the  place  of  strength,  and  the 
army  followed,  with  their  arms  and  baggage, 
and  before  noon  they  had  dug  a  trench  quite 
%croee  tlie  neck  of  land  that  leads  to  the  pro- 
montory, and  fortified  the  whole  length  of  it 
vith  palisades,  leaving  three  gates.  In  the 
meantime  a  ship  arrived  from  Heradea,  laden 
with  barley-meal,  cattle,  and  wine.  Xenofdion 
rising  early  offered  sacrifice  concerning  an  ez- 


)>e£tion  agamst  the  enemy,  and  the  first  victim 
was  fiivonrahla.  When  die  aaerifica  wao  near 
an  end,  Arezioo  of  Parrliaaie^  the  priest»  saw 
an  eagle  on  the  fimmnble  lide,  and  called  out 
to  Xenophon  to  hmd  on.  After  the  men  had 
passed  the  trench,  they  stood  to  their  arm•,  aad 
the  geaerate  ordered  piodamatioB  to  be  aMide^ 
that  the  sddien,  as  soon  as  they  had  dined, 
should  Βηηλ  with  their  armfey  leavii«  thoee 
who  had  care  of  the  baggage,  and  the  davea  Imu 
hind.  AD  the  reat  went  oat  aicept  Neon ;  for 
it  was  dioqght  raoatadviaable  to  leave  Urn  to 
command  those  who  remained  in  the  camp; 
bat,  wlien  the  captain•  and  soldien  were  about 
to  leave  them,  they  were  aahamed  to  stay  be- 
hind, while  the  rest  mardied  out ;  to  they  left 
only  those  who  were  abofe  five  and  forty  yean 
of  age.  Tbeee^  therefore,  staid  in  tlie  camp^ 
and  the  rest  marched  forward.  Before  they 
laid  gone  fifteen  stadia,  diey  came  to  the  dead 
bodies,  and, '  extending  one  of  tlieir  wings  up- 
on a  sin|^  line,  where  the  first  of  them  lay, 
they  buried  all  those  that  fell  within  the  line. 
After  they  had  buried  theee  as  they  marched 
along,  th^  fonned  a  line  of  the  oumr  whng^ 
where  the  first  of  the  bodiee  lay  unburied,  and 
in  the  same  oaanner  buried  those  that  fdl  iu 
their  way :  and  when  they  came  to  tin»  read 
that  led  from  the  villages,  where  the  dead 
bodies  lay  in  heaps,  they  brought  them  all  to- 
gether, and  buried  them. 

It  being  now  past  noon,  they  marched  clear 
of  the  villages,  and,  while  the  men  were  em- 
pki]red  in  taking  whatever  provisions  they  met 
with  within  reach  of  the  line,  on  a  sudden 
they  discovered  the  enemy  marching  over  some 
hiUs  opposite  to  them.  Their  army  was  dis- 
posed in  a  line,  and  very  numerous  both  in  horse 
and  foot ;  for  Spithridates  and  Rathines  were 
there  with  the  forces  they  had  received  from 
Phamabazus.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  saw  the 
Greeks,  they  halted  at  the  distance  of  about 
fifteen  stadia.  Upon  this,  Arexion  the  Greek 
priest,  immediately  offered  sacrifice,  and  the 


8  Til»  dt^t  rem  mifmret  mmtvtaf»t99i,  mmtit  τΛί  «t^trwr 
fmitrm  wtMfAf,  SJ»M<rw  «atrmt  M^m  IwAA/ii^mn  W 
«((«w.  I  Ttty  Biich  Mspvct  ttMt  «Ae^  νβδ  mk^nn 
9»t4jfm€^m  «ΙβιιΙβΜ  to  «xteud  oa•  of  tbo  wings  of  oa 
army  WfWk  a  Uao  j  bat,  at  1  do  not  ind  tU•  mm•  of  tin 
espnirion  tapported  by  ta•  anthority  of  any  aathor,  or 
lexlooD,  llioafli  I  kavo  consulted  roaay,  I  οιήγίΛαϊί  a« 
a  coQjectvre,  aod  Isive  it  to  th•  eoaiddvratioo  of  the 
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very  first  Tictini  was  favourable.  Then  Xe. 
Dophon  laid  to  the  generals,  "  Gentlemen  !  it 
is  my  opinion  that  we  ought  to  place  some 
bodice  of  reterre  behind  the  line  of  battle,  to 
Bustain  it,  if  neoeasary,  and  that  the  enemy  when 
disordered  may  be  received  by  these  bodies  of 
reserve,  that  will  be  freah  and  in  order.**  All 
this  met  with  general  approbation.  '*  Do  you 
therefore,**  continuea  he,  "  advance  against  the 
enemy,  that  now  we  have  seen  them,  and  been 
aeen  by  them,  we  may  not  stand  still ;  and  I 
will  form  the  bodies  of  reserve  in  the  rear,  in 
the  manner  you  ιφρπ>νβ  of,  and  follow  you." 

Upon  this  the  generala  advanced  in  silenee ; 
and  Xenophon  having  separated  from  the  main 
body,  the  three  hindmost  ranks,  consisting  of 
about  two  hundred  men  each,  placed  one,  com- 
manded by  Samolas  of  Achaia,  behind  the  right 
wing,  another  of  which  Pyrias  of  Arcadia  had 
the  command,  behind  the  centre ;  and  the  third, 
commanded  by  Phrasias,  an  Athenian,  behind 
the  left  wing;  these  had  orders  to  follow  the  line 
of  battle  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
feet  As  thry  rrnrchc?!  rn,  those  in  the  front 
con>i>.u  t<  u  vallc"  . '  :1 ..'  was  large  and  difficult 
to  ;'<t*^s.  i>iil'^i(l.  nu*  knowing  whether  it  was 
μχι  Mc  v\  '  ct,  .:::.!  •»ΐι  order  was  given  for  all 
th^  ,!.•,;;'.:>  a«i'!  ".:|)ϊϋ.ι•β  to  come  up  to  the 
^  '.int.  X»  iiofl.  .  V  x.ti^ured  what  should  stop 
their  march ;  but,  a»  nuou  as  be  heard  the  order, 
he  rode  up  in  all  haste.  As  soon  as  the  offi- 
cers were  got  together,  Sophsnetus,  the  oldest 
of  the  generals,  said  it  '  was  not  advisable  to 
pass  a  valley  of  such  difficulty;  but  Xenophon, 
answering  with  some  earnestness,  said, 


1  "Eri  fawu  μ*γΛλΜ.  I  cannot  approve  of  the  word 
aUuit  which  both  Leonclavius  and  Hutchineon  have 
made  uw  of,  upon  this  occasion,  for  (^«wf  ι  I  am  very 
•eneible  that  tAtm  gignifie•  «oITim,  but  I  do  not  look 
upon  that  to  be  the  aigniilcation  of  the  word  in  this 
place,  becaose  he  telle  ua  afterwards,  that  there  was  a 
bridge  over  thla  ψά^π»  which  I  am  sure  is,  in  no  degree, 
appUcable  to  talhu,  particniariy,  since  he  caUii  it  tawn 
μίγΛί  which  addition  puts  it  out  of  all  doubt  that  bo- 
cage  0pau,  in  D'Ablanoourt,  je  improper,  since  bocage 
is  a  diminutive.  I  have  called  it  a  valley,  in  which  I 
am  supported  by  Fhavorinns,  who  explains  the  word 
in  that  sense  j  MUr««,  4  «MXiny  rtS  Sftvi, 

8  "Oti  «ύ»  &ξ,Φ9  ώι  hmfimtuu  I  agree  with  Hutchin. 
son,  that  Stephanus  and  Huretus  had  no  reason  to  find 
fault  with  this  reading.  I  go  further;  he  calls  it  JoMfsoiM 
•criptmra^  but  I  think  the  phrase  pofectly  elegant,  and 
ofthesametum  with  a  passage  in  Demosthenes,  qnot. 
ed  bjr  Suidae-^^  yk^  ηΰτφ  μάΐατη  «|<iy  Jrn  r<Mrfi»,  Sr' 
»WT  irr/r  i  MMrm^Xnrrm,  »v9'  i  mmkm^m  4^mt.  Upon 
which  occasion  Suidas  explains  the  word  in  this  manner. 


**  You  know,  gentlemen  !  that  I  never  wiU 
ingly  sought  dangen  for  you;  because  I  am 
sensible  you  want  safety,  more  than  g^ory ;  but 
this  is  our  present  situation.  It  is  not  poeaible 
for  us  to  go  hence  without  fighting ;  for,  if  we 
do  not  engage  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  we  offer  to 
depart,  they  wiU  pursue  us,  and  fidl  upon  us  in 
our  retreat.  Consider  therefore  with  your- 
selves, whether  it  is  better  for  us  to  attadc 
them  with  our  arms  to  cover  us,  or  to  see  them 
punning  us,  when  we  are  defenceless.  You 
know  also  that  there  is  no  honour  to  be  got  by 
flying  from  an  enemy,  while  even  cowards  gain 
courage  by  punning ;  for  which  reason  I  had 
rather  pursue  with  half  the  number  of  forces, 
than  retreat  with  twice  as  many.  Besides,  I 
am  confident  that  you  younelves  do  not  '  ex- 
pect the  enemy  will  stand,  if  we  attack  them ; 
but  we  are  all  sensible,  that  if  we  retire,  they 
will  have  courage  enough  to  follow  ns.  How- 
ever, to  be  on  the  other  side,  with  a  difficult 
valley  in  our  rear  when  we  engage,  ia  not 
that  an  advantage  worth  contending  for? 
May  the  enemy  *  find  every  passage  open  to 
their  flight !  whereas  the  situation  of  the  place 
ought  to  instruct  us  that  we  can  have  no  hope 
of  safety,  but  in  victory.  I  wonder  any  one 
should  think  this  valley  more  dreadful  than  ao 
many  other  places  we  have  passed  through. 
Shall  we  not  find  this  very  place,  where  we 
now  are,  difficult  to  march  over,  if  we  do  not 
overcome  the  horse  ?  Will  not  the  mountains 
we  have  traveraed  be  difficult  to  repass  with 
such  numben  of  targeteera  at  our  heels  ?  But 
admit  even  that  we  arrive  at  the  sea^-coast  in 


3  *EX*iitru  In  this  sense  Thurydidee  uses  the  word 
in  the  beginning  of  his  history,  where  he  says,  that  he 
chose  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  his  eol^eet,  because  he 
expected  it  would  be  of  more  importance  than  any  be- 
fore it,  iXwirmt  μίγΜ»  tt  2rv4m,  luu  a{i«X«9^«Tj*  «w» 
«■(•M^trn^'Nw.  Upon  which  the  Greek  Sdiollast  ob. 
serves,  η  iXr/r•/,  βύ  μ^»*,  iiri  iyiMi,  Αλλ*  krXjSt  iri  nf 
VM  μίλλβΨΤΦβ  imfiitru  Xiytrm.  After  the  example  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Latins  also  gav<)  this  sense  to  the  word 
jr/MTo,  as  we  find  in  Virgil,  where  Dido,  in  tiie  agony  of 
her  mind,  tells  her  sister, 

"  Hone  «eo  ■!  potol  taatvia  vpmwn  ddonn, 

Et  pofcrr»,  lonir,  potcro." 

watr»  fmrt^em,  &^%  kwxm^Uf,  This  soldierly  wish  of 
Xenophon,  tiiat  the  enemy  might  have  hopes  of  safety 
in  a  retreat,  while  his  own  men  had  none  but  in  vic- 
tory, is  thus  disfigured  by  D'Ablancourt :  "  Je  voudrois 
que  nous  fussions  si  Wen  remparos  de  Urates  parts, 
qulls  ne  ioueeent  pas  par  ou  nous  attaqner,  afin  qa'ila 
ee  retirassont  plutot" 


1 
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n&t7,  bow  '  Iwfe  a  yillej  a  the  Euiine 
Wlieie  we  «lull  untW  find  ihipa  to  tnnaport 
lu,  or  if  we  itay  there,  provuimu  to  aubiii 
And.  if  we  Rwke  bute  tbitber,  we  miut 
•broad  agua  to  get  proriiionB.  We  bad  betler 
dwrefore  G^t,  now  we  have  eaten  aometbuiK, 
tWu  to-morrow,  wben  we  are  biting•  Gentli 
am  !  tbe  taerificea  are  favourable,  the  omeni 
ί^φ]Τ,  and  tbe  nctims  aesuro  us  of  eueceu. 
Let  DB  go  on.  Since  the  enemy  bate  leeD  ua 
■η,  Λκγ  ought  not  to  eat  then  «upper  with  iBtii. 
faction,  or  enump  where  they  please." 

Upon  Ihii  the  captain*  bid  him  lead  on,  and 
BO  one  ronCradicled  it:  be  therefore  put  bim- 
wtit  at  their  bead,  and  ordered  ccery  man  to 
paH  tbe  valley  in  bia  rank,  for  he  chougbt  il 
iroald  be  more  ei|>ediuous  for  tbe  army  (o  past 
over  in  a  body,  than  if  they  filed  olT 
Ibe  bridge,  tfaac  liiy  acroB«  the  valley  After 
tfccy  had  passed  il,  Xeiiopbon,  ruraing  up  t 
Ae  foremost  ranks,  said,  "  Remember,  genllc 
■m  >  haw  many  bnttlei,  with  tbe  aesistance  ( 
tbe  gods,  you  have  gained,  and  u-hat  those  are 
to  expect  who  turn  their  backs  upon  the  enemy. 
Cooiider  also  that  we  arc  at  ihe  gates  of 
Greece.  Folloiv  Hercules  your  conductor,  uid 
exbort  one  another  by  name.  There  il  a  plea. 
«ue  in  reflecting  that  whoever,  upon  this  ocea. 
ήοη,  B^Pi  or  does  any  thing  brave  and  glorioui, 
will  be  remembered  by  tbose  whose  appbnue 
lie  ia  amtntioua  of." 

Tbil  he  aaid  aa  he  rode  along  tbe  ranks: 
tben  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  the  line  of  bat- 
tle, and,  having  placed  tbe  targeleera  upon  Che 
wings,  be  Toarebed  against  the  enemy.  He  hod 
■bo  ordered  tbe  heavy-armed  men  Co  carry  their 
pikes  OB  their  right  shoulders,  till  tbe  trumpet 
•ounded ;  (ben  to  present  them,  and  move  slowly 
en  1  and  that  none  should  run,  when  they  punn- 
ed. Upon  this  the  word  was  given,  "Jupiter  tbe 
pjeaerver,  and  Hercules  the  conduclor."  Tbe 
enemy  encouraged  by  the  advantage  of  their 
post,  stood  tbeir  ground  ;  and,  when  our  men 


drew  near,  the  Oreek  laifetMn  aboated,  and 
ran  on  befoic  they  were  ordered.  Tb•  CDtoiy^ 
hotae,  nilh  tbe  body  of  Bhhyniatie,  adnood 
gainst  them,  and  both  together  put  tb•  laige- 
tcers  to  flight :  but,  when  tbe  line  of  battle, 
consisting  of  tbe  heavy-armed  men,  marched 
briskly  up  to  meet  them,  and,  at  tbe  aaine  time, 
tbe  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  men  sung  'lbs 
pmui,  then  shouted  and  presented  their  pikes, 
they  no  longer  stMd  theii  ground,  but  Bed. 
Tbnssioa  pursued  tbem  with  tbe  hone ;  and 
bis  men,  being  but  few  in  nimiber,  killed  as 
many  of  tbem  as  they  could.  The  enemy^  left 
wing,  which  was  oppodte  to  the  Ureek  bone, 
was  presently  dispersed ;  but  the  right,  not 
being  closely  pursued,  taUied  upon  a  hilL 
As  soon  as  the  Ureeks  saw  them  make  a  stand, 
they  thouglit  the  osicat  and  Safest  thing  they 
could  do,  was  to  charge  them  immediately. 
Accordingly,  (hey  tung  the  paan,  and  advanced 
directly)  buc  the  enemy  did  not  stand:  the 
targeteers  pursued  tbem  till  tbeir  right  wing 
was  also  dispersed.  Howerer,  few  of  tbem 
were  killed,  for  tbe  enemy's  horse  being  very 
numerous,  kept  ibe  Greeks  in  awe.  Wben 
our  men  saw  the  body  of  horse  belonging  to 
Pharnubazus  still  unbroken,  and  the  Bithynian 
borse  flocking  to  them,  and  observing,  from  a 
bill,  what  was  doing,  though  they  were  spent 
with  Ubour,  yet  they  resolved  to  charge  tlicm 
also,  as  well  as  they  could,  that  they  might 
give  them  no  time  to  recover  (heir  spirit  and 
breath.  So  they  formed  themselves,  and 
marched  ^nst  them.    Upon  this,  tbe  enemy's 


borse  fled  down  the  hill  with  ai 


a  precipi- 


tation, as  if  they  had  been  pursued  by  horse  : 
for  there  was  a.  valley  to  receive  tbem,  which 
tbe  Greeks  knew  nothing  of,  because,  as  it  was 
late,  tbey  bad  given  over  the  pursuit,  before 
it.  Then  returning  to  (he  place, 
where  the  first  action  happened,  they  erected  a 
trophy,  and  came  back  to  the  sea  about  sunseL 
For  (bey  had  near  sixty  stadia  to  their  camp. 

VL  After  this,  tbe  enemy  employed  them- 
selves in  their  own  concerns,  removing  their 
lamilies  and  'eflects  to  the  greatest  distance 
tbey  could.  In  tbe  meantime,  the  Greeks 
for  tbe  arrival  of  Cleander,  with  the 
gallies  and  transports  ;  and  going  out  every  day 
with  their  sumpter-horses  and  slaves,  they  fur. 

1,  pofg  im,  upim  Uii  titi 
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nUwd  tbeoMehrti  im  aB  Maiitj•  with  wliMt, 
btiky.wkM^ligiinaMypnic^aiidflig•;  Arte 
eovMiy  pradooti  «fwj  tUi«  iMk  ciL    While 
te  irany  Iqr  in  thtir  amp  to  refimli  tbM»> 
■dfw,  tlw  BM  hMl  Ubnty  to  go  out  te 
plnote;  mA  upoD  thoM  ocnriowi,  tho  booty 
«w  tlMv  oim :    bat  wbn  tlw  wUo  aim  j 
wont  out»  if  any  odo  atiaei^ad  froai  tlw  mty 
•ai  got  ny  tidag;  UMf  datamined  it  alwoM 
Mong  to  tbe  pnblie.    The  eunp  now  aboaad- 
ed  ia  an  thiag%  for  ptoyiricoa   came  ftoai 
eferjr  aide  oat  of  the  Ofaak  citie• ;  and  people^ 
who  aailad  along  dM  eoaat,  bdb^g  infbcniad 
that  a  dty  waa  gofaig  to  be  bdlt  wMi  a  ha- 
vea,  wiUiag^y  pnt  in  there :  and  thoae  of  the 
enemy,  who  lived  in  the  neighboaiihood,  tent 
to  Xeaophon^  hearing  he  had  dm  condoet  of 
the  intended  eettlement^  to  know  what  thej 
Bhoold  do  to  demrve  hie  Inendahip »  and  he 
showed  them  to  the  eoldien.    In  the  mean- 
time, Qeander  arrived  with  two  galley•,  bat  no 
timnfpoit•.     It  hi^pened,  that  whea  be  came, 
the  anny  was  gone  out  to  get  pcovisioDe,  and  a 
IMUty  of  stngglen,  going  up  the  mountain  in 
search  of  plunder,  took  a  great  number  of 
«beep ;  but  being  afraid  they  would  be  taken 
from  them,  they  informed  Dezippus  of  it,  the 
fame  who  ran  away  with  the  fifty-oar  galley 
from  Trebisond,  and  desired  him  to  secure  the 
sheep,  agreeing  that  he  should  retain  some  of 
them  for  his  pains,  and  restore  the  rest. 

Immediately  Dezippus  drove  away  the  sol- 
diers who  stood  round  them,  and  told  them  the 
sheep  belonged  to  the  public;  then  went  to 
Cleaadcr,  and  informed  him  that  they  endeav- 
oured  to  take  them  away  by  force.  Cleander 
ordered  him  to  bring  the  man  who  attempted 
it  before  bim.  Upon  that,  Dexippus  seized 
one  of  the  men,  and  was  carrying  him  away, 
when  Agasias,  meeting  him,  rescued  the  man; 
for  he  belonged  to  his  company :  and  the  rest 
of  the  soldiers  who  were  present,  threw  stones 
at  Dexippus,  calling  him  traitor.  This  pnt 
not  only  him,  hot  many  of  the  men  also,  who 
belonged  to  the  galleys,  in  fear,  and  made  them 
fly  to  the  sea;  and  Oleander  himself  was 
among  those  who  fled.  Hereupon,  Xenophon 
and  the  rest  of  the  generals  endeavoured  to 
suppress  the  tumult,  and  told  Cleander,  that 
there  was  no  danger,  and  that  all  this  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  standing  order  of  the  army, 
But  Cleander,  being  inflamed  by  Dexippus, 
and  himself  nettled  for  having  discovered  so 
much  fear,  said  he  would  sail  away,  and  cause 


them  to  be 

andi,  Bona  of  Iha  Qfeakdliea 
theait  te  the  >  LModMDMoin 
riawi,  the  maatTTa  of  Jl  Ofoara 

The  Omka  loakai  opoB  lUa  Μ  ■■  iWr  if 
bail  niiiMatiwiiiiii,  oaibigBad  of 
it;  bat  he  aaUifeeoaldMe  bo 
laie  they  Mliaiod  op  fSbm  nn 
toBM^  togaUMr^riUi  the 
him.    TUawwApdaatlM 
friend  of  XenophoB}  tewUeh  mm 
pna  had  acBoaad  hho.    la  thfa  pw^kmtf,  ύΛ 


of  BOi 


of  them  traoled  deandv  aa  Β 
pertaneei  bat 


•"  GentkBienl  I  look  opon  It  ai  β  aottv  of 
gnat  moment,  if  deandar  goal  mmtji  m  ha 
threaten•^  in  this  dispoiirion;  te  ww  anBOv 

in  the  neigbbooihood  of  «e  Choak  citteb  aii 
aa  the  I  lar ^dnmoniana  prarida 
every  ηηφΒ  LeeednmoBiaB  cai 
ever  he  pleasee  in  theee  ckiea.  I( 
thiaman  first  ahntaai  oat  of 
self,  then  gives  notice  to  the  reat  of  the  I«oe- 
dsmioniaa  govemora,  not  to  reoeiie  oa  into 
their  dties,  aa  men  refaaing  nhrdknta  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  afaaohitdijangovanMdde; 
this  character  of  ns  will  at  hMt  nBch  the  cara 
of  Anaxibios,  the  admiral,  and  then  it  will  he 
difficult  for  us  either  to  stay  where  vre  aai^  or  to 
sail  away ;  for,  at  this  time,  the  Leeedanioni- 
ana  command  both  at  sea  and  land.  We  oi^jfat 
not,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  Bwn, 
to  exclude  oursdvea  fhmi  Oneee^  bat  to  obey 
them  in  every  thing ;  for  the  citiea  to  which 
we  belong,  obey  them.  Aa  to  my  own  parti- 
cular (for  I  hear  Dexippoe  teOa  Oeandar,  dm» 
Agasias  had  never  done  thia,  if  I  had  not  given 
him  orders,)  for  my  part,  I  say,  I  am  ready  t» 
dear  both  you  and  Agaaiaa  of  thia  acenaation» 
if  he  will  say  that  I  was  the  author  of  any 
these  things,  and  to  condenm  myaelf,  if  I 
gan  throwing  stones,  or  any  other  violence^ 
the  last  of  punishments,  and  wiU  aubmit  to  it 
My  advice  also  is,  that  if  Cleander  ahoidd  ae• 
cuse  any  other  person,  he  ought  to  aoirendi 
himself  to  him  to  be  tried  •,  by  tbie  men 
will  be  free  from  censure.  As  dui^ 
stand,  it  will  be  hard  if  we,  who  expett  t» 
meet  with  applause  and  honour  in  Gii 
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■n  means  to  releaee  tbenu  A•  loon  as  Xeno- 
phon  came  to  him,  he  said,  **  The  men  you  de- 
manded, Ο  Cleander !  are  in  your  hands,  and 
the  army  makes  you  not  only  master  of  their 
bte,  but  of  its  own.  However,  they  now 
conjure  you  to  give  up  these  two  men  to  them, 
and  not  to  put  them  to  death ;  because,  upon 
all  occasions,  both  of  them  have  taken  great 
pains  to  do  service  to  the  army.  If  they  can 
prevail  upon  you  in  this,  they  promise  you,  in 
return,  if  you  think  fit  to  be  their  general,  and 
the  gods  are  propitious,  to  let  you  see  both 
how  observant  they  are,  and  how  incapable, 
while  they  obey  their  commander,  and  heaven 
assists  them,  of  fearing  an  enemy.  They  also 
beg  of  you,  that,  when  you  are  with  them,  and 
have  taken  upon  you  the  command,  you  will 
make  trial  of  Dezippus,  and  of  themselves  and 
others,  and  then  reward  each,  according  to  his 
merit.**  Cleander,  hearing  this,  said,  "By 
*  Castor  and  Pollux,  I  will  return  you  an  an- 
swer immediately.  I  not  only  give  you  up  the 
men,  but  will  come  to  you  mjrself ;  and,  if  the 
gods  are  in  any  degree  favourable,  I  will  con- 
duct you  into  Greece.  Your  discourse  is  very 
different  from  the  reports  I  have  heard  of  some 
of  you,  as  if  you  were  endeavouring  to  ren- 
der  the  army  disaffected  to  the  Lacedemo- 
nians.** 

After  this  those  who  were  sent  by  the  army, 
applauded  him,  and  returned  with  the  two 
men.  Cleander  offered  sacrifice  concerning  the 
journey,  and  conversed  in  a  friendly  manner 
with  Xenopbon,  and  they  two  contracted  an 
'  intercourse  of  hospitality ;  and  when  he  saw 
the  obedience,  and  exact  discipline  of  the  army, 
he  was  still  more  desirous  of  commanding 
them :  but  after  he  had  offered  sacrifice  for 
three  days,  and  the  victims  were  not  favourable, 
he  called  the  generals  together,  and  said,  "  The 
victims  will  not  allow  me  to  conduct  the  army, 
but  let  not  that  discourage  you,  for  it  looks  as 
if  this  was  reserved  for  you.   Gk>  on,  therefore  j 

1  N«2  ^ib  rm  Ίιύ.  This  WM  «n  Ofttii  much  used  by 
the  Lftoedaemonimns  :hj  rA^taturt  meant  the  two  bro- 
ther  gOd•,  Castor  and  PoUux,  ae  we  And  by  what  the 
Greek  tcholiaBt  obeenret  upon  the  follovring  paaaage  of 
Arletophanea,  where  Mercury  taya  to  TTygvoa,  in  the 
lAcederoonian  style. 

N«;  rH  2i^.  »vr  ^Avnuim  lieu  »/«κ». 
Upon  tliis  the  scholiast  says  «vrw  ntit  AfnuC^mtt  ti  A«- 
«liMft^iM  2mv  SXiyM'   it  Ά^κΜΜΐ  θΜίν,  A^fMitK*  mm) 
Ilifn^i)». 

8  nipmf.    See  note  7,  pa^  Ιβθ,  upon  the  flret  book. 


and,  when  you  are  arrived  at  Byaantiura,  w• 
will  receive  you  in  the  best  manner  we  am 
aUe.** 

Upon  this,  the  soldiers  thought  proper  tv 
make  him  a  present  of  the  sheep  that  beUMfigeA' 
to  the  public;  these  he  accepted,  and  gava 
them  to  the  army  again,  and  then  sailed  aw^• 
The  soldiers  having '  sold  the  com  they  ha< 
brought  with  them,  and  the  rest  of  the  booty 
they  had  taken,  marched  on  through  Bithynia; 
and  meeting  nothing  in  the  direct  road  to  carry 
with  them  into  the  territories  of  their  friend^; 
they  resolved  to  march  back  one  day  and  a 
night  I  and,  having  done  so,  they  took  great 
numbers  both  of  slaves  and  cattle ;  and  after 
six  days*  march,  arrived  at  ^Chrysopolis,  a  tXMm 


S  Atm3iμtt4^  rif  r/vw.     I  have  been  oblifcd  to 
from  all  the  translators,  both  Latin  and  French,  in  the 
sense  I  have  given  to  the  word  λ«3^ι>αΜ<:  the  turmnet 
hav•  rendered  it  **dlYiso,  di^tributo  frumento,"  and 
D'Ablaacoort  **  les  soldats  le  partagerent,"  wUrh  algai. 
flcatton  I  will  not  say  absolutely  the  word  will  not  hear, 
though  I  belioTe  it  rery  uncommon :  but  I  really  think 
the  sense  will  not  really  bear  it  here,  for  our  anthorsafa 
they  marched  back,  that  they  might  carry  somethiag 
with  them  into  the  territories  of  their  friends,  which  they 
might  hare  done  without  marching  bade,  had  thay  be- 
fore  Prided  among  themselres  the  booty  they  had  taken. 
I  have  therefore  said,  after  they  had  sold  the  com,  and 
the  rest  of  their  booty,  which  is  a  Tery  common  accep- 
tation of  the  word  imri^-trB^m,  and  the  Tery  senae  in 
which  our  author  uses  it  in  his  CyropsBdia,  where  he 
make•  Cyme  tell  his  officers,  and  those  of  the  Hyrcaniana, 
that  they  should  diTlde  Uie  money  in  such  a  proportion 
among  the  horse  and  font,  vfuiV  il  AMCi»T$g  imiSittf 
Irwu  μίψ,τ•  hw^mtp,  wtlS  M,  vi  iwktSw^  and  a  little  after 
that  they  should  publi»h  an  order  for  the  sntlers  and 
BMrcfaants  to  sell  their  commodities,  and  when  they  had 
Sfdd  them  to  bring  others,  «άΑμ»  ii  reW  mmriXtyt  mmi 
Sfurafwr  •,  rt  ΙχΜ  UMirrtr  r^i/uM  *  ««}  rmSrm  )mJ^a,u4»«tv, 
Μλλ»  iytn»     Upon  this  occasion  I  desire  the  reader  will 
take  notice,  first  that  2ι«λ1•τ«,  not  hmriBuet,  i•  the 
word  made  use  of  there,  by  our  author,  for  **diridite, 
distribuite  ;**  secondly,  that  he  there  uses  Ιμι^ι/μμ*  in 
the  same  sense  I  hare  translated  it  upon  this  occasion ; 
in  whidi  sense  also  both  Leunclarius  and  Hutchinson 
hare  rendered  the  word,  in  translating  that  passage  of 
the  CyropsBdia. 

4  Est  Xζufir•L•f.  ChrysopoUs  was  no  more  than  a 
Tillage  in  Strsbo's  time,  tliat  is,  in  the  time  of  Augu&tus, 
Mmi  »^^f>  Xζυβ^iw•L•f^  it  is  now  called  Scutari,  and 
though  separated  from  Constantinople  by  the  Bosphoroa 
is  looked  upon  by  the  Turks  as  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
their  capital  Polyblus  informs  us  that  the  Atheniana, 
being  in  possession  of  Chrysopolto,  endearbured,  by  the 
adrioe  of  Aldbiades,  to  obliire  those  who  sailed  through 
the  Bosphorus  Into  the  Euxiiie  sea,  to  pay  toIL  This  was 
many  ages  after  put  in  practice  with  greater  effect  by 
Mahomet  the  Second,  by  means  of  a  castle  which  he 
built  upon  a  cape,  on  the  side  of  Europe,  where  the 
temple  of  Mercury,  called  by  Polyblus  'Ef/mm,  formerly 
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asi 


ί  Ihae  thtj  itud  Mfvn  daja, 


Mtont  lb•  Benondlnd, 

iite,  odMbjthe 

MttboMt  tiM 

MMnt,  fHTtifled  eoBiiiler. 

FDljrbhu 


•ay•,  I•  tiM  avTowert  of  tiM  whol•  IkNpkoni•,  it  Mnff 
but  BboDt  Αν•  ttedl»  (hmt  half  fen  BoflUi  mile)  orn. 
Tb•  ■»■«  anthor  adtfa  that  tbi•  was  tbe  pa••  ormr  whicfa 
Darin•  Hysta^pe•  aaoaed  Itfandrodc•  of  Saaao•,  a•  b•  Is 
called  by  Herodotu•,  an  eninent  architect,  to  lay  a 
bri^f•,  oTcr  vhlch  be  pa^Mfd  hi•  army,  oon^l^tlng  of 
•era  hundred  thoo^and  men,  to  make  war  up«in  the 
SeytbianiL 


*J  S 


DISSERTATION 


UPON  THE 


ARGONAUTIC    EXPEDITION. 


I  SHALL  take  this  opportunity  to  consider 
what  the  learned  and  polite  author  of  the  His. 
tory  of  Heaven  has  advanced  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Argonautic  Expedition  ;  he  contends,  it 
seems,  that  it  is  all  a  fiction ;  his  reasons  are 
these  :  he  begins  by  proving,  firom  Herodotus 
and  Strabo,  that  the  Colchians,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  possessors  of  the  Ool- 
den  Fleece,  were  a  colony  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  that,  like  them,  they  were  famous  for 
their  linen  manufacture,  which  drew  the  Greeks 
to  Colchis,  in  order  to  traffic  with  them  :  upon 
this  foundation  that  gentleman  builds  the  fol- 
lowing  system ;  he  supposes  that  when  the 
Colchians  were  to  be  summoned  to  leave  their 
fishing  for  gold,  with  fleeces,  in  the  river  Phasis, 
in  order  to  apply  themselves  to  their  linen 
manufacture,  they  put  a  shuttle  into  the  hands 
of  Uis,  and  because  pums'^M  Ai^onatoun  sig- 
nifies, in  Hebrew,  the  manufacture  of  linen,  he 
concludes  that  the  Greek  merchants,  who  were 
at  Colchis,  called  this  shuttle,  from  the  re- 
sembknce  which  it  has  to  a  ship,  Argonaus. 
He  goes  on,  and  says  that  \^vr^  jashon,  signifies, 
in  Hebrew,  to  sleep,  and  n*TQ  mideh,  a  meas- 
ure ;  and  that,  when  the  Colchians  were  sum- 
moned  to  leave  fishing  for  gold,  with  their 
fleeces,  and  i^ply  themselves  to  their  linen 
manufacture,  they  were  obliged  to  watch  great 
part  of  the  night,  and,  consequently,  their  sleep 
was  regulated  :  from  whence  he  infers,  that  the 
Greeks  hearing  the  words  jashon  and  mideh 
often  pronounced  by  the  Colchians,  framed  the 
fable  of  the  ship  Argo,  Jason,  Medea,  and  the 


m 

i  i 
Golden  Fleece.  This  is  the  system  of  that  9^ 
learned  gentleman,  which,  I  am  apt  to  beUeve,  ^^ 
will  hardly  find  so  great  success  in  the  world  as  ^ 
all  the  rest  of  that  author's  writings  have  de-  ^  ( 
servedly  met  with.  I  am  very  willing  to  allow  ik 
that  the  Colchians  were  a  colony  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  that,  according  to  the  testi*  )l 
mony  of  Herodotus,  they  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  had  the  same  religion,  the  same 
laws,  the  same  customs,  and  the  same  manufac-  ji 
tures,  particularly  that  of  linen.  But  is  an  ji 
affinity  between  some  Hebrew  words,  and  the  ί 
names  of  Argonaut,  Jason,  and  Medea  a  suffi-  \ 
cient  authority  to  overthrow  an  expedition  sup- 
ported by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  ancient 
authors,  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  poets  and 
historians?  But  this  affinity  will  still  have 
less  weight,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  lan- 
guage the  Colchians  spoke  being,  with  great 
reason,  supposed,  by  this  gentleman,  to  be  the 
Egyptian,  an  affinity  between  the  Hebrew 
words,  and  those  names,  will  be  no  proof  of 
what  is  contended  for,  unless  an  affinity  be- 
tween the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  languages 
be  first  established :  but  that  is  a  task  not  easy 
to  be  performed,  since  the  Egyptian  language 
is  so  far  lost,  that  not  one  letter  of  it  has  es- 
caped  :  there  are,  indeed,  some  few  Egjrptian 
words  to  be  met  with  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  but  then  they  are  written  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  language  those  authors  write  in  ; 
but  even  these  few  words  contradict  the  sup- 
position  of  that  affinity  between  the  Egyptian 
and  Hebrew  languages ;  as  for  example,  Pliny 
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Irib  01  that  Obeliaciu  ngnifiet,  in  Egyptian,  a 
iij  of  the  mn,  which  is  verj  probaUe,  hecauae 
Ihcirobeliike  were  dedicated  to  the  lun,  whera^ 
aa^in  Hebrew,  pp  loan,  aignifies  a  raj  of  the 
an.     Bat  the  aothor,  of  all  othera,  who  will 
Andah  na  with  moat  materiala  for  this  purpoae, 
ia  modoma  Siealna,  from  whom  I  aludl  take 
aoaaa  paaaagea,  which  will  evidently  ahow  that 
ilia  aoppoaition  of  an  affinity  between  the 
EigypCian  and  Hebrew  langnagea,  which  ia  the 
paint  laboured  throagfaout  by  the  author  of  the 
ffialory  of  Heaven,  ia  without  foundation. 
IXodonia  tella  ua  that  the  two  foremoat  of  the 
hog  catalogue  of  divinities,  adored  by  the 
Bigyptiana,  were  the  aun  and  moon,  wwahip- 
pcd  by  them  under  the  well-known  names  of 
Onfia  and  Isia,  and  that  the  first  ia  an  Egyp- 
tian word,  which   being  translated  into  the 
QnA  kqgoage,  signifies  ψτΦΧυίφ^λμ^,  many- 
eyed  :   thia  word  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be  met 
irith  in  the  sacred  writings,  but  n*!  rab,  in  He- 
Ikw  signifies  many,  and  pp  ngin  an  eye,  neither 
«f  wbidi  hM  the  least  affinity  to  the  Egyptian 
Woffd  Oairia:  the  same  author  tells  us  that 
hL•  b  an  Egyptian  word  also,  which,  being 
tnoalatedlnto  Greek,  signifies  sruXMuk  old,  this, 
kk  Hebrew»  ia  )ρτ  zeken :  here  again  there  is 
not  the  least  shadow  of  an  affinity.     The  same 
^atlior  aays  that  Athena,  the  Egyptian  Pallas, 
I•  alao  an  Egyptian  word,  cdgnifying  in  Greek, 
Λί^  the  air,  die  sky,  or  visible  heaven,  so  that 
lie  very  justly  gathers  that  the  epithet  γλΜΐ»ύί' 
^tt  Uue-eyed,  was  much  more  applicable  to 
Pallae  from  that  sense  of  the  word,  than  be- 
canae  ahe  was  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  have 
blue  eyes.     In  Hebrew,  the  sky  is  d^dv  sha- 
maiai.     Here  again  there  is  no  pretence  to  any 
affinity  between  the  two  languages.     Towards 
the  end  of  the  first  book,  the  same  author  ob- 
serves that  Charon,  in  Egyptian,  signifies  «^«^ 
^»f  in  Greek,  a  pilot,  from  whence  he  says  the 
Greeks  took  the  name  of  their  imaginary  ferry- 
man, as  they  took^the  fable  of  his  carrying 
over  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  of  their 
trials  before  the  three  infernal  judges,  from  the 
real  trial  which  all  the  deceased,  among  the 
Egyptians,  underwent,  before  they  were  suf- 
fered to  be  honoured  with  funeral  rites.    Upon 
this  occasion,  Diodorus  Slculus,  with  great 
reason,  complains  that  the  Greeks,  by  turning 
this  practice  of  the  Egyptians  into  a  fable, 
have  defeated  the  end  of  its  institution ;  for, 
he  says,  the  fictions  propagated  by  their  poets, 
of  the  rewards  of  the  virtuous,  and  of  the  pun- 


ishments of  the  wicked,  instead  of  promotfng 
a  reformation  of  manners,  are  langhed  at  by  ill 
men,  and  received  with  general  contempt; 
whereaa,  among  the  Egyptiana,  the  punish- 
menta  of  the  wicked,  and  the  rewaida  of  the 
virtuoua,  being  not  fictitious,  but  visible  to  all 
the  world,  and  the  daily  suliject  of  honour  or 
infimiy  to  the  fimilies  of  both,  are^  of  all  othera, 
the  greatest  incitement  to  vhrtue.  Now  the 
Hebrew  word  for  a  pilot  is  Van  HhoUe^  which 
ia  far  enough  from  Charon•.  The  last  Egyp- 
tian word  I  ahall  make  nse  of,  shall  be  from 
Herodotus,  who  saya  that,  in  the  Egypthui 
hmguage,  crocodiles  are  called  champsa^  nmxU 

nrmi  M,   tk  m^MiiuXm•  IXXk  χΜμ-^^Ι       I  am 

sensible  there  ia  some  diversity  of  opfaiiona 
concerning  the  sea  monater,  called  in  the  book 
of  Job^  yur^  Leviathan ;  however,  there  is  lit- 
tle room  to  doubtof  its  befaigacrocodfle,  which 
opinion  is  supported  by  Bochart,  who  provea 
it  by  a  passage  of  the  Thalmud,  where  it  ia 
said  that  the  n^nba  Calbith,  or  the  IchnenoKm, 
as  he  calls  it,  ia  the  tenor  of  the  Leviathan. 
But  the  description  of  it,  in  the  book  of  Job, 
will,  I  believe^  be  found  to  be  applicable  to  no 
other  animaL     <•  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with 
barbed  irons?  or  his  head  with  fish-spean? 
Behold  the  hope  of  catching  him  is  vain: 
Shall  not  a  man  be  cast  down  even  at  the  eight 
of  him  ?    None  is  so  fierce  that  dare  stir  him 
up.— Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his  bee? 
His  teeth  are  terrible  round  about.     His  scales 
are  his  pride,  shut  up  together  as  with  a  dose 
seal ;  one  so  near  to  another  that  no  air  can 
come  between  them :  they  are  joined  one  to 
another,  they  stick  together,  that  they  cannot 
be  sundered.      When  he  sneezes,  the  light 
fiashes,  and  his  eyes  are  like  the  eyeJida  of  the 
mbming. — When  he  raiseth  up  himself, 'the 
mighty  are  afraid.^The  sword  of  him  that 
layeth  at  him  cannot  hold ;  the  spear,  the  dart, 
or  the  breast-plate.     He  esteemeth  iron  as 
straw,  and  brass  aa  rotten  wood."    After  thia 
description  of  the  fierceness  of  the  Leviathan, 
and  of  his  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  I 
am  surprised  that  it  should  ever  have  been 
taken  for  the  whale,  which  is  a  creature  teiri- 
ble  in  nothing  but  his  bulk,  and  of  a  sluggish, 
rather  than  a  fierce  disposition.    Now,  it  is 
certain  that  no  two  words  can  be,  in  all  re- 
spects, more  distant  from  one  another,  than 
Leviathan  and   Chamset    and,  indeed,  how 
should  the  Egyptian  language  have  any  reaem- 
Uance  to  any  other,  when,  if  the  account  given 
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b]r  Herodotus  is  to  be  depended  on,  the  loni^ 
ans  and  Cwians,  who  Msisted  Psammitichue 
in  destroying  hit  brother  kiagi,  being  eleven 
in  number,  were  the  first  persons,  speaking  a 
different  language,  who  ever  settled  in  Egjrpt, 

^^i*m  yk^  eSr§i  {*Ufng  η  mmi  §i  KS^f )  I»  Alyywr^ 
mkxiyKt0^0et  juir«««r^«r«*w  Fnon  this  settle- 
ment of  the  lonians  and  Carians  in  Egypt, 
Herodotus  dates  the  beginning  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks, 
and,  very  probably,  their  intercourse  with  the 
Phoenicians  began  soon  after,  fiOm  whom  pos- 
sibly they  may  have  taken  some  terms  relating 
to  commeree,  and  to  some  other  things  they 
might  have  learned  from  them,  which,  from 
the  affinity  between  the  Phoenician  and  He- 
brew  languages,  may  have  some  distant  resem- 
blance to  a  few  terms  of  the  latter.  There 
are  a  few  more  Egyptian  words  to  be  met  with 
in  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  which 
have  no  more  affinity  with  the  Hebrew,  than 
those  I  have  mentioned;  it  is  possible  the 
Chinese  language  may,  for  some  reasons  that 
do  not  belong  to  this  subject,  be  found  to  have 
more  affinity  with  that  of  the  Egyptians.  But, 
if  the  ooDcurrent  testimony  of  so  many  authors 
is  not  thmight  sufficient  to  establish  the  reality 
of  the  Aigonautic  Expedition,  we  must  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  stars  to  support  it;  half 
the  sphere  is  peopled  with  Argonauts,  or  fur- 
nished with  something  relating  to  them :  no 
wonder  when  either  Chiron,  the  master  of 
Jason,  or  Museus,  one  of  the  Aigonauts,  was 
the  first  inventor  of  it,  and  adorned  it  with  as- 
terisms.  There  is  the  golden  ram,  the  ensign 
of  the  vessel  m  which  Phryzus  fled  to  CoL• 
ehis ;  the  bull  with  brazen  hoo£i  tamed  by  Ja- 
son;  and  the  twins,  Castor  and  Pollux,  two  of 
the  Argonauts,  with  the  swan  of  Leda,  their 
mother.  There  is  the  ship  Aigo,  and  Hydras 
the  watchful  dragon,  with  Medea's  cup,  and  a 
raven  upon  its  carcase,  the  symbol  of  death. 
There  is  Chiron  the  master  of  Jason  with  his 
altar  and  sacrifice.      There  is  the  Aigonaut 


Hereules  with  his  dart  and  the  vulture  falling 
down ;  and  the  dragon,  crab,  and  lion,  which 
he  slew  ι  and  the  harp  of  the  Argonaut  Orphe- 
us. But,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Argonautie 
E]φedition  is  as  fictitious  as  the  aeterisms  bj 
which  it  is  ddineated.  However,  the  pontion 
of  the  equinoxes,  and  solstices,  in  relation  to 
those  aeterisms,  at  the  time  of  that  expedition, 
is  not  fictitious ;  and  we  know  that  those  four 
cardinal  points  then  answered  in  the  middle^ 
that  is  the  fifteendi  degrees,  of  Aries,  Cancer, 
Chelae,  and  Cq»ricom ;  this  position,  I  say,  is 
not  fictitious,  any  more  than  the  retrogradation 
of  the  equinoxes  and  solstices,  not  after  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  years  to  a  degree,  as  Hip- 
parchus  and  the  Qreek  astronomers  thought^ 
but  after  the  rate  of  seventy-two  only,  as  the 
modern  philosophers  have  discovered ;  the 
cause  of  which  retrogradation,  or,  to  speak  in 
the  language  of  the  astronomers,  of  which  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  was  unknown  to 
all  of  them,  till  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  that 
amazing  sagacity,  which  was  peculiar  to  him, 
and  which  gave  him  so  visible  a  superiority 
over  all  oUier  philosophers  of  all  nations 
and  all  ages,  not  only  discovered,  but  dearly 
demonstrated,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  broad 
spheroidical  figure  of  the  earth,  and  that  this 
figure  arises  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
round  its  axis.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  thought 
strange  that  such  a  cloud  of  authorities  should 
be  dispelled  by  the  single  breath  of  one  man, 
supported  by  no  other  arguments  than  a 
strained  analogy  between  three  or  four  Hebrew 
words,  and  the  names  of  Argonaut,  Jason,  and 
Medea.  I  shall  end  this  long,  and  I  fear,  tedi- 
ous note  with  declaring,  that,  though  I  have  the 
misfortune  of  differing  in  opinion  with  the  au- 
thor of  the  History  of  Heaven  upon  this  occa- 
sion, yet  I  have  all  the  deference  in  the  world 
both  for  his  learning  and  his  polite  manner  of 
communicating  it  to  the  public ;  and  all  possi- 
ble gratitude  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  I 
have  had  in  reading  his  works. 
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L  Tub  precrdiiig  diicoum;  conruiu  a  relation 

rf  the   BCtiui»  the  Gierka  ptrt'onned,  during 

■r  Ekpvdiliuii  with  Cyrus  to  ibe  battle,  of 

me   tbey  acbievcd   oftrc    his   dcatb,   during 

■r  Tctceat,  till  Ihey  came  to  tbe  Eioine  lea, 

I  of   tbow  the;  pcrfonaed,  after  tbeii  de- 

rtiire  tbence,  both  by  sea  and  land,  till  they 

■tlTed  Bt  Cbrjsopoli*,  a  city  of  Ana,  «ituated 

without  Ibe  moiilh  of  tbat  sea. 

After  Ibia,  PhomBlwiuB,  fearing  lest  tbe 
tirceka  abauld  malie  an  imiplion  into  tbe 
ntrj  under  bia  coiuiuand,  eent  to  Anazi- 
I,  the  admiral,  (wbo  bappened  to  be  (hen  at 
B;iaDtJiun,)  to  desire  he  would  traniport  tbe 
ly  <Fut  of  Alia,  with  Uiurance,  tbat  in  ra- 
il be  would  do  every  thing  that  could 
RftaonaUy  be  expected.  Hereupon,  Anaxibiui 
BBit  for  tbe  generals  and  eaptain*  to  Byiui' 
d;  and  promiaed,  if  the  army  came  over, 
Acf  ■boutd  bave  pay.  The  letE  of  the  oIBren 
told  bitn  the;  would  consider  of  it,  and  let  bim 
know  tbeir  reeolution  ;  but  Xenopbon  said  he 
pTopoaed  to  leave  tbe  army,  and  wanted  to  nail 
away.  However.  Aiiaxibius  desired  be  would 
come  over  with  the  Brmy,  before  he  left  it, 
wbicb  the  other  consented  to. 

In  the  meiuiltaie,  Seutbes  tbe  Thradsn, 
sent  Medosadea  Co  Xenopbon,  to  desire  be 
would  let  biin  have  his  usistance  in  prevuling 
upon  Ihe  army  to  pass  inco  Europe,  assuring 
bim  he  should  bsi'e  no  reason  to  repent  it. 
Xenopbon  said,  "  Tbe  army  will  certainly  pas» 
oyer :  let  him  not,  therefore,  give  any  thing 
utber  10  me,  or  to  any  other  person,  upon  tbat 
account.  At  soon  at  it  is  transported,  I  shall 
depart ;  let  him,  therefore,  applf  to  ihoee  wbo 
atay,  and  may  be  of  service  to  bim,  In  auch 
manner  as  he  thinks  tit." 
After  fi^jg^  the  wiioie  army  passed  over  t 


Byianlium  1  but  Aiiaiihiua  gave  tbemiiopay; 
however,  he  publiabed  an  order,  tbat  tb•  aoll 
diera  should  go  out  of  the  town,  with  tbelr 
arms  and  baggage,  as  if  he  designed  to  dismiss 
them,  and  to  talte  an  account  of  their  Dtnoben 
at  Ibe  same  time.  The  soldier*  were  luieMy 
at  this,  because  tbey  had  no  mooej  to  fiMah 
themaelvea  with  proviaions  for  tbeir  inaKb, 
and  packed  up  their  baggage  with  rclDCttDC•. 

Xenophon,  having  before  contncted  Ul  In- 
tercourse of  hospitalily  with  CleMder,  the  L*- 
cedtemonian  governor,  went  to  tike  hi»  Inra 
of  him,  designing  to  set  sail  imniedlatdy.  Bat, 
he  said  to  him,  "  I  deajre  you  will  not  do  it ; 
if  you  do,  you  will  be  blamed;  for  you  are 
already  accused  by  some  people  aa  the  cause  of 
tbe  army's  creeping  so  slowly  out  of  the  town." 
Xenophon  answered,  "  I  am  not  tbe  cbumi  of 
this ;  but  tbe  soldiers,  being  in  want  of  mooej 
to  buy  provisionH,  are  for  that  reason,  of  theou 
selves,  unwilling  lo  leave  ihe  town."  "  How- 
ever," sayi  Cleander,  >■  I  advise  you  to  fo  out 
vrith  them,  as  if  designing  to  proceed ;  and, 
when  ihe  army  is  out  of  the  town,  to  depart•" 
"  Let  m  go  then,"  says  Xenophon,  ■•  to  Anaxi. 
bius,  and  settle  it  in  Ibis  manner:"  and  coming 
to  him,  tbey  informed  him  of  what  they  had 
determined.  He  advised  them  lo  puraue  it, 
and  that  tbe  army  should  Immediately  go  out 
with  tbeir  baggage :  at  tbe  same  time  be  de- 
sired tbey  would  also  give  notice,  that  whoever 
absented  himself  from  tbe  review  and  muaier, 
should  incur  their  censure.  Upon  this  Ihe 
generals  Gr«t,  and  after  them,  Ihe  rest  of  the 
army  went  out  of  tbe  [own.  They  were  now 
all  out.  except  a  few,  and  Eteonicua  sloo4 
already  at  ihe  gii(e«  to  shut  and  bolt  them,  «^ 
soon  as  they  «ere  oil  gone. 

Anawbius,   tberefore,  caUing  tog^l^t   \v 
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generals  and  captains,  said,  "  You  may  supply 
yourselves  with  proyisioos  out  of  the  Thracian 
villagea,  where  there  is.  great  plenty  of  barley 
and  wheat,  and  of  all  things  necessary:  as 
soon  as  you  have  furnished  yourselves»  go  on  to 
the  *  Chersonesus,  where  Cyniscus  will  give  you 
pay."  Some  of  the  soldiers  overheard  this,  or, 
possibly,  one  of  the  captains  informed  the  army 
of  it.  In  the  meantime,  the  generals  inquir- 
ed concerning  Seuthes,  whether  he  were  a 
friend,  or  an  enemy ;  and  whether  they  were 
to  march  over  the  holy  mountain,  or  round 
through  the  middle  of  Thrace. 

'While  they  were  engaged  in  this  discourse, 
the  soldiers  snatched  up  their  arms,  and  ran 
hastily  to  the  gates,  with  a  design  to  force  their 
way  back  into  the  town.  But  Eteonicue,  with 
those  about  him,  when  they  saw  the  heavy- 
armed  men  running  to  the  gates,  immediately 
shut  and  bolted  them.  Upon  this,  the  soldiers ' 
knocked  at  the  gates,  and  complained  they 
were  treated  with  great  injustice,  in  being  shut 
out  of  town,  as  a  prey  to  the  enemy ;  threaten- 
ing to  cut  the  gates  asunder,  if  they  would  not 
open  them.  Some  ran  to  the  sea,  and  got  over 
the '  mole  into  the  town  ;  and  others,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  within,  observing  what  was  doing 
at  the  gates,  cleft  the  bars  with  hatchets,  and 
set  them  open  :  upon  this  they  all  rushed  in. 

Xenophon,  seeing  what  passed,  and  being 
afraid  the  army  should  fall  to  plundering,  and, 
by  that  means,  an  irreparable  mischief  should 
be  done,  not  only  to  the  town,  but  to  himself, 
and  the  soldiers,  ran  in  all  haste,  and  got  with- 
in the  gates,  together  with  the  crowd.    As  soon 

1  E^V  τη»  Xtf^tr.eret,  The  Thracian  Chenonesae  wae 
separated  from  thi•  re^t  of  Thrare  by  a  wail,  reaching 
from  the  Proponti«,  to  the  bay  called  Sinas  Melas,  in  the 
Alfean  Sea.  Thie  wall  was  built  by  Derryllidae,  the 
lAcedapmonian  f^enoral,  the  Kecnod  year  of  the  ninety, 
fifth  Olympiad,  that  is  the  year  after  Xenophon  brought 
bade  the  remains  of  the  soldiem,  who  had  served  under 
Cyrus.  Ihls  wall  was  begun  in  the  spring,  and  ended 
before  the  autumn  of  the  aanie  year ;  it  reached  from 
eea  to  sea,  quite  acrons  the  lathrona,  and  was  in  length 
thirty.seven  stadia,  that  ia,  about  three  English  miles 
and  three  quarten :  thi§  Chersnnesuii  contained  in  it 
eleven  towns,  many  sea-port^,  and  a  large  extent  of 
arable  land,  woods,  and  rich  pastures.  It  afterwards 
belonged  to  Agrippa,  son.in.law  to  Augustus,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  that  or  of  any  other  age.  At  his 
death  it  came  to  Augustus.  It  ϊλλ  great  pity  that  part 
of  the  seventh  book  of  Strabo  is  lost,  where  he  treats  of 
this  Chprsooesus. 

2  E««TTM  ri(  wCXmf.  Lncian  for  ever  uses  this  word 
in  the  sense  I  have  given  it  here. 

\ΛΐΐΛ*   Ttixfjt  *;*j?i^;.r^\*i   >;«/«!,   9m   ni-»  rir  Λυμάηη 
StM»,  μκ  τβ  rii^i,-  .iA«Tro<re*   τ*»»  τβ  luxittu  χτ>.9.  3*ct 
Suida». 


as  the  inhabitants  saw  the  anny  break  in,  tbcy 
fled  out  of  the  market,  some  harrying  to  the 
ships,  others  to  their  houses,  and  thoae,  who   ^ 
were  within  doors,  ran  out :  some  hauled  down  ^ 
the  galleys  into  the  sea,  in  hopes  of  saving  than-  Μ 
selves  in  them  :  and  all  thought  themselvea  na•  ^ 
done,  the  town  being  taken.     Upon  this,  EtMK     ι 
nicus  fled  to  the  dtadd ;  and  Anaxibins  nia- 
ning  down  to  the  sea,  sailed  roand  to  the  βίΒβ 
place,  in  a  fisher-boat,  and  immediately  aent 
for  the  garrison  from  Chalcedon ;  for  be  did 
not  think  that  in  the  citadel  sufficient  for  iH     j 
defence. 

As  soon  as  the  soldiers  saw  XenophoDi  they  I 
crowded  about  him,  and  said,  **  Vou  have  now 
an  opportunity,  Ο  Xenophon !  of  niaking  your- 
self a  man.  You  are  nrwstd  of  a  town,  of  gal- 
leys, of  money,  and  of  so  many  people :  you 
have  now  the  power,  if  you  think  fit,  of  niak- 
ing us  rich,  and  we  that  of  making  you  con- 
siderable.** **  You  say  well,**  says  Xenophon ; 
"  and  I  will  follow  your  advice ;  if,  therefore, 
this  is  your  desire,  place  yourselves  in  your  | 
ranks  immediately,  and  handle  your  arms."  He 
gave  these  orden  with  a  design  to  quiet  them, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  directed  the  rest  of 
the  officers  to  give  orders  that  their  men  also 
should  stand  to  their  arms.  The  soldiers  drew 
up  of  their  own  accord,  the  heavy-armed  men 
presently  forming  themselves  into  a  body  of 
fifty  deep,  and  the  targeteers  repairing  to  each 
of  the  wings.  The  place  where  they  stood  was 
called  the  Thracian  sqiuue,  and  being  free  from  j 
houses,  and  even,  was  very  proper  for  a  parade. 
When  they  all  stood  armed  in  their  ranks,  and 
their  minds  were  appeased,  Xenophon  address- 
ed himself  to  the  assembly,  in  the  following 
manner. 

**  Gentlemen  !  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at 
yoiu'  resentment,  and  that  you  look  upon  your- 
selves as  very  ill  used,  by  being  imposed  on. 
But,  if  we  indulge  oiu*  anger,  and  not  only  take 
revenge  of  the  Lacediemonians,  who  are  pre- 
sent, for  this  imposition,  but  plunder  the  city, 
that  is  in  no  degree  guilty,  consider  what  will 
be  the  consequence :  we  shall,  from  that  mo- 
ment, be  the  declared  enemies  both  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians, and  of  their  allies ;  and  of  what 
nature  this  war  will  be,  may  be  easily  guessed, 
by  those  who  have  seen,  and  call  to  mind  what 
has  happened  of  lute  years.  For,  when  *  we 
Athenians  entered  upon  the  war  with  the  La- 
codiemonians,  and  their  allies,  we  had  a  fleet  of 
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ileM  tbm  four  hundndgiUrya,  lome  of  whirh 
BC  Bt  sea,  ind  Mhere  in  '  (be  dockii ;  we  tud 
of  money  in  tbe  tremiTj,  and  an 
payable  bolb  by  tbe  citliens, 
f  no  less  Ibui*  one  tbouund 
of  all  tbe  iaiandsi 
«V  ware  poaitaaed  of  manj  ddes  bolb  in  A>ia 
«ad  EoTOp»,  and  oen  of  Bjxanlium,  wbere 
v«  DOW  arc :  jet,  with  all  tbcK  advantage*, 
«■  weic  overcome  by  them,  as  you  all  know- 
That  then  hare  we  now  [o  expect,  when  tbe 
I^eedKinaniane  and  the  Arhmna  are  united, 
■id  the  Atbeniana,  with  those  wbo  were  then 

■  alliance  with  them,  ate  all  become  an  acces. 
■on  te  tbeii  power?  When  '  Tisuphemea, 
■id  all  the  mt  of  the  Barbariana,  who  inhabit 
Ac  aeK-cOBit,  are  our  enemies,  and  the  king  of 
Fcnia  bimielf  the  most  inveterate  of  all,  againat 
«tem  ■we  have  made  war  with  a  design  to  de- 
yR««  him  of  bin  kingdom,  and,  if  potalble,  of 
U«  life  tou?      When  all  these  join  their  foreea 

■  there  any  one  ao  void  of  aense,  a*  to  flatter 
Umseir  (bat  we  shall  prove  superior  to  them? 
Pot  beai-en'9  Hake,  gentlemen!  let  us  not  go 
mad,  and  perish  with  diahonour,  by  becoming 
tbe  proclaimed  enemiea  lo  our  fathera,  our 
friends,  and  our  relations  ?  '  For  these  nil  live 
in  the  dliee  that  will  make  war  upon  us  ;  and 
■Ot  without  reason  ;  if,  having  declined  to  poa- 
■eai  ourselves  of  any  town  belonging  lo  the 
Baibaiiana,  whom  we  vanquished,  we  should 
plondcr  the  Brst  Greek  eity  we  arrive  al.  For 
my  part,  I  nish,  before  1  see  you  guilty  of 
•ucfa  tlangs,  1  may  be  buried  ten  jbousuiul 
fachom  deep :  and  would  advise  you.  as  you  are 
Gmliai  to  endeavour,  by  your  obedience  to  tbe 
maatera  of  Greece,  to  obtain  justice.  But,  if 
your  endeavoura  should  prove  ineffectual,  we 
ought  not,  however,  though  wronged,  to  deprive 
ooraelTcs  of  all  possibility  of  returning  home. 
My  opinion  therefore  now  is,  that  we  should 
aend  some  persons  to  Anaxibiua,  to  acquaint 
hio),  that  we  did  not  come  into  the  town  with 
a  desigK  to  commit  violence,  but  if  possible,  to 
«bCaia  bvour  ;  and,  if  we  Ml  in  this,  to  let 


tm  Ljrrurffu•  and  Λη- 
I,  page  ICn,  njmi  tba 


him  tee  that  we  are  ready  to  leave  it  a^n,  not 
because  wc  are  imposed  upon,  but  becauae  we 
are  willing  to  obey. " 

Tlii•  wai  reaolved  upon  :  ao  tliey  aent  Hie-  , 
ronfmus  of  Elii,  Eurylocbua  of  Arcadia,  and 
Pliilesiui  of  Achaia  to  hira  with  theae  inttrue- 
tions.  While  the  soldiers  were  yet  aiaembled, 
Cyntadei,  a  Theban,  came  lo  them.  Thia 
man  was  not  banished  from  Greece,  but  wan- 
dered about,  from  an  ambition  to  command 
armies,  offering  himself  to  any  city  or  nation 
that  bad  orcaiion  for  a  general.  He  told  them 
he  was  ready  to  conduct  them  to  that  part  of 
Thmce,  called  the  '  uelta,  where  they  should 
moke  their  fortunes,  and  that  [ill  they  arrived 
there,  he  n-ould  aupply  them  with  meat  and 
drink  in  plenty.  IVbile  he  was  aaying  thii, 
theaoldien  received  an  answer  from  Anaiibius, 
who  assured  them  they  should  Ijave  no  «use 
to  repent  of  obeying  him  ;  that  be  would  give 
an  Recount  of  this  to  the  magiatrstea  of  Sparta, 
and  would,  himself,  consider  in  what  he  could 
be  of  most  service  to  them.  Ujion  this,  (hey 
accepted  Cymlades  for  their  general,  and  went 
out  of  tbe  town.  A  nd  Cyralades  appointed  to 
come  the  next  day  to  the  arm)-,  with  viclima, 
and  α  priest,  and  also  meat  and  drink  for  the 
men.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  town, 
Anaiihiua  caused  tbe  gates  to  be  shut,  and 
public  notice  to  be  given,  (hat  if  any  of  tbe 
soldiers  were  lound  within  the  walls,  they 
should  lie  sold  for  slaves.  Tlie  next  day,  Cy- 
laladvB  came  to  the  army  with  the  victims,  and 
tbe  priest!  he  Has  folfoH'cd  by  twenty  men, 
loaded  with  barley-meal,  and  as  many  with 
wine ;  ihtte  more  brought  aa  many  olives,  an. 
other,  as  much  garlic,  and  a  third,  as  many 
onions  aa  he  could  carry ;  and  having  ordered 
these  things  to  be  set  down,  as  if  he  intended 
to  '  divide  them  among  the  troops,  be  ofleied 

Here  Xenophon  sent  for  Cleander,  and  de- 
sired him  to  procure  liberty  for  him  to  go  into 
the  tou-n,  and  embaik  at  Byzantium.  When 
Oeander  came,  be  said,  "  It  is  with  great  diffi. 
culty  that  I  have  prevailed  ;  for  Anaxibiua  saya 
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it  is  not  proper  tliat  the  loldiert  ihoiild  be  netr 
the  town,  and  Xenophon  within;  the  inhabi- 
tante  being  engaged  in  fiuitions  and  animoeitiet : 
however,  he  say*,  you  qaay  come  in  if  you  pro- 
pose to  sail  with  him.**  Upon  whioh,  Xeno- 
phon took  leave  of  the  soldieis,  and  went  into 
the  towii  with  Oleander. 

The  victims  not  being  favourable  to  Cyre- 
tades,  the  first  day  he  distributed  nothing  to 
the  soldiers.  The  next,  both  the  victims  and 
Cyratades,  with  a  garland  upon  his  head,  pre- 
paring to  ofier  sacrifice,  stood  before  the  altar, 
when  Timasion  the  Dardanian,  Ne<m  the  Asi* 
nian,  and  Cleanor  the  Qrchomenian,  came  to 
Cyratades,  and  fwbade  him  to  offer  sacrifice, 
adding,  that  unless  he  gave  provisions  to  the 
amy,  he  should  not  command  it  Upon  this, 
he  ordered  them  to  be  distributed;  but  the 
provisions  falling  short  of  one  day's  subsistence 
for  every  man,  be  renounced  the  genenilship, 
and,  taking  the  victims,  departed. 

II.  Hereupon  Neon  the  Arinian,  Phrynis- 
ciis  of  Achaia,  and  Timasion  of  Dardanus,  who 
staid  with  the  army,  led  them  into  some  vil- 
lages  of  the  Thraciane,  that  lay  near  Byzanti- 
um, where  they  encamped.  Here  the  generals 
disagreed,  Cleanor  and  Phryniscus  being  desi- 
rous  to  carry  the  army  to  Seuthee  (for  he  gain- 
ed them  by  making  a  present  of  a  horse  to  one, 
and  of  a  woman  to  the  other),  and  Neon,  to 
the  Chersonesus,  upon  this  presumption,  that, 
if  they  came  into  the  dominions  of  the  Lace- 
dsBmonians,  he  should  have  the  sole  command. 
Timasion  wanted  to  go  back  into  Asia,  ex- 
pecting, by  this  means,  to  return  home.  The 
soldiers  were  for  this :  but,  much  time  being 
spent  in  this  contest,  many  of  the  soldiers  sold 
their  arms  in  the  country,  and  sailed  away  as 
they  could ;  others  gave  them  to  the  country- 
people,  and  settled  in  the  cities,  mingling  with 
the  inhabitants.  Anaxibius  was  pleased  to 
hear  the  army  was  disbanding,  for  he  concluded 
this  would  be  most  acceptable  to  Phamabazus. 

While '  Anaxibius  was  upon  his  voyage  from 


rrm^xit  Iw  K»^$m,  I  «tm  larprieed  to  fiad  Uutchineon 
tnuuUte  this  pusaffe,  **  At  Anaxibio,  β  Byzaotio  eol. 
ventl  obfiam  yenit  apud  Cyzicum  Arietarchus ;"  and 
I^euodaTlus,  •*  Quum  autem  Byxantio  eolveret,  obviam 
ei  venlt  apud  Cyzicum  Aristarcbue."  How  could  ArU 
■tarchna  meet  Anaxibini  at  Cyzicot,  ae  the  latter  waa 
weighing  anchor  from  Byzantium  Ρ  They  have  trani•. 
Uted  it  aa  if  our  author  had  said,  Ami^c^m  %\  *  A»«{<C;m. 
;t  it  rery  plain  the  mtm  is,  that  Arietardme,  w  ho  was 


Bynntiom,  Arisliffehti•  met  Uin  at  Oynam. 
He  was  sent  to  succeed  Qeander,  μ  fluvMi^iM 
of  Bynntium.  He  infonn^d  Anazibiii%  th^jt 
Polua  was  upon  the  point  of  oouiiqg  into  thf 
HeUeqwut,  to  sucoetd  him  in  the  ooaunaadoif 
the  fleet ;  and  Anaiibiui  ordered  Arisliichq^ 
to  sell  all  the  toldiera  oi  CyiWi  whom  he  fimail 
in  Byzfuitiuin•  As  ibr  Clewd^»  he  had  sold 
none  of  them,  but,  out  of  fompewiona  took 
care  of  thoee  who  were  sjck•  imd  pbUged  the 
inhabitants  to  receive  them  intp  their  houH^ ; 
but  Aristarchns,  as  soon  «■  be  tirived»  wM  no 
less  than  four  hundred  of  theob  When  Ana- 
xiblue  came  to  *  Parium,  he  sent  to  Phamaba- 
zus in  pursuance  of  their  agraemeiit ;  but  be 
finding  that  Aristarchus  w^e  going  to  Pjian- 
tium,  in  quality  of  governor,  and  that  Amad- 
bius  was  no  longer  admiral,  negleeted  him,  and 
made  the  same  terms  with  Aristarchus  oon- 
ceming  the  army  of  Cyrus,  that  he  had  bcfiore 
made  with  Anaxibius. 

Upon  this,  Anaxibius,  calling  Xenophon  to 
him,  desired,  by  all  means,  that  he  would  set 
sail  for  the  army  immediately,  and  both  keep 
them  in  a  body,  and  draw  together  as  many  as 
he  could  of  those  who  were  dispersed,  then 
leading  them  to  '  Perinthus,  transport  them 
forthwith  into  Asia.  He  ordered  at  the  same 
time,  a  thirty-oar  galley  to  attend  him,  and  not 
only  gave  him  a  letter,  but  sent  an  express  with 
him,  to  let  the  Perinthians  know  that  they 
were  immediately  to  furnish  Xenophon  with 
horses  to  carry  him  to  the  army.  Xenophon 
crossed  the  Propontis,  and  arrived  at  the  army. 
He  was  received  by  the  soldiers  with  great 
joy,  who  followed  him  cheerfully,  in  hopes  of 
passing  over  from  Thrace  into  Asia. 

*  Seuthes,  hearing  that  Xenophon  waa  re- 
turned, sent  Medosades    to  him  by  sea,    to 


■eot  to  tucoeed  Cleander,  met  Anaxibioa  at  Cjrsicas, 
\  which  every  body  linows  ia  a  dty  upon  the  Propootii, 
i  not  far  from  the  Hellespont,  through  which  AoaxibiiM 
waa  to  sail  on  his  return  home.  It  is  with  pleasure  I  do 
Jnstioe  to  D'Ablanooort,  npon  this  oecasion :  he  has  aaU 
very  properly,  **  Comme  11  fut  parti  de  Bytaaot.  ci  ar- 
rive a  Cyzique,  il  rencontra  Aristarque. 

S  lhi^»9X»itru«  uf  TIaft«r,  Pariiun  was  a  town  npon 
the  Propontis  ^tnated  between  Cyciena  and  the  Hellea• 
pont :  it  was  built,  according  to  Strabo,  by  th•  iohaM- 
tants  of  the  island  of  Paroe ;  the  same  author  adda,  thai 
in  Pariura  there  was  an  altar,  the  sldea  of  which  were 
six  hundred  feet  in  lengtlk. 

S  EiV  Πΐ(»3-ΜΡ.    Perinthoa  was  a  dty  of  Thrace,  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium:   it  was  otherwiae 

called  Heraclea.    Harduin  says  it  is  now  called  Ptatiro. 

4  Ίιύ^,    See  note  2,  page  305,  upon  the  sixth  book. 
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MiWtd  ae,  if  1  bmig^t  th•  irmj  to  70a,  Uat 
joa  would  not  oolj  tmt  me  μ  ■  fiieod,  uxl  a 
btotber.  In  άβια  raqpecti,  but  that  jtm  wmld 
ddinr  op  to  me  thoM  "«^tt'Tf  towni,  of 
wblch  jou  are  In  poMtaalon.*  After  thia,  he 
^aln  aiked  ModoHdet  if  he  laid  ao,  who 
owned  that  alio.  "  Thto,"  «aid  Xenophtra, 
"  iet  Sevtbei  know  the 


"  Youal 


joa 


ttmf  bad  molTed  to  go  om  to  Bynntinm, 
■ad,  therefore,  there  waa  no  naion  to  give  anj 
thing,  eilhar  to  jnjn,  or  to  mj  other  peraon, 
ΐφοη  thai  account  1  you  added  tha^  aa  loon 
aa  70a  bad  craeaed  tbe  am,  you  dcalgncd  to 
lean  tbe  itaij,  which  happened  accordin^y." 
"  Wliat,"  MKf  XenoplHHi,  "  did  I  aaj  when 
jon  came  to  ■  Seljmbiiai"  "  Vou  add  that 
what  I  piDpoaed  waa  impnctlcabl•,  Iireauae 
the  annj  had  deteimined  to  go  to  Perintfaua, 
in  order  to  pan  over  to  Asia."  "  Here  I  am 
then."  Mid  Xenophon,  "  witb  Phrfniacui,  one 
of  the  genenla,  and  Po)]-entei,  one  of  tbe 
caplaini;  and,  without,  are  thoee  who  arc  inoit 
confided  in  by  each  of  tbe  generali,  except 
Neon,  the  LacediEmoniiui :  and,  if  you  deaire 
that  our  gtipulUion  ebould  receive  ■  greater 
■anction,  let  tbem  aleo  tie  called  in.  Ώο  you, 
therefore,  Polycnies!  go  Co  tbem,  and  tell 
tbem,  from  me,  that  I  desire  Ibej  would  leave 
ttieir  anna  without,  and  do  you  leaye  your 
sword  cbere  also,  and  come  in." 

Seutbcs,  healing  ibi»,  gaid,  be  should  dig- 
trust  no  Athenian ;  for  he  knew  them  to  be 
'  related  to  him,  and  looked  upon  thero  as  big 
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u«  ollh  SIUlo•,  *iid  I 


■  teim  Dt  Thrv 


•Ihetloaata  friandi.  When  «Π  proper  pcfMnl 
were  coma  In,  flnt  Xenophm  aaked  Bratbct 
what  UM  lie  propoaed  to  make  of  tb*  majt 
To  this  be  answered  :  ■■  MBaadai  was  mj  L 
ther,  under  whoae  govenummt  wir•  tbe  M•- 
landeptaiis,  tbe  Thyniana,  and  the  Thnn^aiK 
My  ftther,  being  dtjfen  «at  of  tUa  comitiT^ 
when  the  aflhiii  of  the  OdtyaiMia  JtuHnaJ, 
died  of  dduKSi,  «od  I,  bong  then  m  otpban,' 
waa  brought  up  «t  the  court  of  Mbdnena,  tbe 
prasent  king.  When  I  grew  up,  I  eonld  not 
bear  to  inbdst  upon  another  man's  libcnlitf. 
As  I  waa  sitting  tfacrefiac,  bybim,  I  begged  off 
him  to  gim  me  aa  many  troopa  at  b•  eonU 
■pare,  that,  if  posaiUi^  I  might  tak•  ntetge 
on  thoae  who  had  e^ielled  our  haify,  Md  b• 
no  longer,  like  a  dog,  mpparied  at  U«  liUfc 
Upon  this,  he  gave  ne  thoae  ftnea,  both  of 
hone,  and  of  foot,  wfaieh  yon  shall  see,  aa  aoasi 
•«it  isdayi  and  I  now  subsist  bypl^idnlBg 
my  paternal  country  with  tlteae  troopa;  10 
wbich  if  you  join  your  force*,  I  have  nasw  to 
believe,  tlial,  with  the  asaistance  of  tbe  gods,  I 
shall  cagily  recover  my  kingdom.  Hua  ia 
wbat  I  desire  at  your  band•.' 

'■  Let  ua  know  tbcn,"  says  Xenophoo, 
■'  what  you  have  in  your  power  to  give  to  the 
snny,  tbe  caplains,  and  the  generali,  if  we 
come;  to  tbe  end  that  theae  may  make  tbeir 
rcpoit-"  He  promised  to  every  common  κΑ- 
dicr  a  cyiicene,  two  to  the  captains,  and  four 
to  Cfac  gcnenilB  ;  with  as  much  land  aa  they  de- 
sired, besideg  yokes  of  oxen,  and  a  walled  town 
near  the  sen.  "  If,"  eays  Xenophon,  "  I  en. 
deavour  to  eOect  what  you  desire,  but  am  pie- 
vented  by  the  fear  that  may  be  entertained  of 
the  Lacediemonians,  will  you  receive  into  your 
country  any  who  shall  be  desirous  to  mme  to 
you?"  He  answered,  "  Not  only  that,  but  I 
will  trpBt  them  like  brothers,  give  tbem  a  place 
at  my  (able,  and  make  them  partaken  of  every 
thing  we  sbalt  conquer  ;  to  you,  Xenophon !  I 
will  give  my  daughter,  and  if  you  have  one,  I 
will  buy  her,  according  to  the  Thiadan  cua• 
torn,  and  give  you  Bisanche  for  your  halntation, 
which  ia  tbe  handgomest  tOH-n  belonging  to  m« 

III.  After  tbey  heard  this,  they  exchanged 
hands,  and  went  away ;  and  airiving  at  the 
camp  befora  day,  each  of  tbem  made  his  repcn 
to  those  who  gent  them.     As  soon  as  it  nas 


EXRSDITION  OF  CYRUa 


tent  agun  for  tlie  genenle 
to  eone  to  him»  bat  tbcy  dedined 
inA  detonmiie4  imteMi  of  going  to  Amtup• 
t»  cnU  tiw  armj  together:  and  all  the 
awiiiiiUliiil•  boideB  those  belonging  to 
J  .«bo  enoBinped  at  the  distance  of  about 
fiom  the  rest    When  they  were 
Xenophon  rose  up^  and  spoke  as 


"QeatkoMn!  Aiistardras.  with  his  galleys, 
vm  from  aaOing  to  the  place  we  pro- 
It  'oo  that  it  b  not  safe  for  us  to  embark. 
8•  mMld  have  us  force  our  way,  over  the  holy 
into  the  Chersonesus.  If  we  gain 
■ndanife  there,  he  says  he  will  nei- 
mU  any  more  of  you,  as  he  did  in  Byzan- 
niir  deceive  you  any  longer ;  but  that  you 
«il  Cken  be  the  better  entitled  to  receive  pay. 
He  proaaiaea  also  that  he  will  no  longer  suffer 
m^  Μ  b•  doca  now,  to  want  provisions.  Thus 
Aiiatarehiia  says.  On  the  other  side,  Seuthes 
fogmea  that^  if  you  go  to  him,  jrou  shall  find 
fov  aeeomt  in  it.  Consider,  therefore,  wh^ 
ther  yon  will  deliberate  upon  this  matter,  wliile 
yon  atqr  here,  or  after  you  are  returned  to  the 
place,  where  you  may  supply  yourselves  with 
praviaiooe.  My  opinion  is,  since  we  have  nei- 
ther money  to  purchase  what  we  want,  nor  are 
soffered  to  supply  ourselves  without  it,  that  we 
retnm'  to  the  villages,  where  the  inhabitants, 
being  weaker  than  we  are,  do  not  oppose  it ; 
and  where,  after  we  are  supplied  with  what  is 
aecesaary,  and  have  heard  in  what  service  each 
of  them  propose  to  employ  us,  we  may  choose 
that  measure  which  shall  appear  most  to  our 
advantage.  Whoever,  therefore,  is  of  this 
opinion,  let  him  bold  up  his  hand/*  And  they 
all  held  up  their  hands.  **  Gro  then/'  continued 
he,  *<  and  get  your  baggage  ready,  and,  when 
the  order  is  given,  follow  your  leader.'* 

After  this,  Xenophon  put  himself  at  their 
bead,  and  they  followed  him.  But  Neon,  to- 
gether with  some  other  persons  sent  by  Aris- 
tarchus,  would  have  persuaded  them  to  turn 
back  :  however,  they  regarded  tbem  not.  When 
they  had  marched  about  thirty  stadia,  Seuthes 
met  them.  As  soon  as  Xenophon  saw  him, 
he  desired  he  would  draw  near,  that  as  many  of 
the  army  as  possible  might  hear  what  he  had 
to  propose  for  their  advantage.  AVhen  he  came 
up,  Xenophon  said,  **  We  are  marching  to 
some  place,  where  the  army  may  find  provi- 
sions, and  where,  after  we  have  heard  what  you 


end  the  Laoedemoiiiana  have  to  propoae  to  m^ 
we  ahall  be  determuied  by  that  wbioh  appcers 
moat  to  our  adTBntage.  If,  therefore,  you  will 
oondoct  us  to  some  place,  where  there  ia  great 
abundance,  we  ahall  look  upon  ourselvea  under 
the  same  obligation  to  yoa  as  if  you  entortahoed 
us  youraelfl**  Seuthes  anawered,  **  I  know 
where  there  are  many  villages  that  lie  together, 
and  are  well  8i9plied  with  all  sorts  of  provisions ; 
they  are  so  near  that  you  voof  march  thither, 
with  ease,  before  dinner."  <*  Lead  the  way, 
therefore,"  said  Xenophon.  The  army  being 
arrived  in  the  villagea  in  the  '  afternoon,  the 
aoldiers  assembled,  and  Seuthes  spoke  to  them 
in  the  following  manner:  **  Gentlemen  I  I  de- 
sire you  will  assist  me  with  your  arms;  and  I 
promise  to  each  of  you  a  *  cizycene  for  your 
monthly  pay,  and  to  the  captains  and  generals» 
what  is  customary.  Besides  this,  I  will  do 
honour  to  every  man,  who  shall  deserve  it•  As 
to  meat  and  drink,  you  shall  supply  yourselvea  ' 
with  both,  as  you  do  now,  out  of  the  country. 
But,  I  must  insist  upon  retaining  the  booty, 
that  by  selling  it,  I  may  provide  for  your  pay. 
We  ourselves  shall  be  suffdent  to  pursue  and 
discover  those  of  the  enemy  who  fly,  and  seek 
to  conceal  themselves,  and,  with  your  assist- 
ance, we  will  endeavour  to  overcome  those  who 
resist**  Xenophon  then  asked  him,  **  how  far 
from  the  sea  he  proposed  the  army  should  fol- 
low him  ?'*  He  answered,  <'  never  more  than 
seven  days*  march,  and  often  less.'* 

After  that,  every  man  who  desired  to  offer 
any  thing,  had  liberty  to  speak,  and  several  of 
them  agreed  that  the  proposals  of  Seuthes  were 
very  advantageous  :  for,  it  being  now  winter, 
it  was  neither  possible  for  those  who  desired 
it,  to  sail  home,  nor  for  the  army  to  subsist  in 
the  territories  of  their  friends,  iif  they  were  to 
pay  for  every  thing  they  had.  They  consider, 
ed  also  that  it  would  be  safer  for  them  to  re- 
main, and  find  subsistence  in  an  enemy's  coun^ 
try,  jointly  with  Seuthes,  than  by  themselves ; 
and  that,  if,  while  they  were  in  possession  of  . 
so  many  advantages,  they  also  received  pay,  it 
would  be  a  piece  of  good  fortune  they  had  no 
reason  to  expect.  Then  Xenophon  said,  <*  If 
any  one  has  any  thing  to  say  against  this,  let 
him  speak,  if  not,  *  let  him  give  his  vote  for 

3  'Etru  il  ίψΐΒΦψτ•  tit  mifrmt  «r«  hiKut•     Set  not»  1, 
page  18Θ,  npon  the  flnt  book. 

4  Κν{ι%ϋ><».  See  note  1,  page  898,  upon  the  ftfth  book. 

5  *Eai^nftlir^ti  TmSrm,     I  hare  followed  the  mana. 
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it  ;**  and,  there  being  no  oppotition,  the3r  gite 
their  yotet  for  it,  and  it  waa  reaolred  accord- 
ingly; and  Xenopbon  immediately  told  SeUi- 
tbea,  "  they  would  enter  into  hie  eenric•.** 

After  that,  the  loldien  eneamped  in  their 
lanka;  while  the  generala  and  captains  were 
invited  by  Seuthea  to  sup  with  him  at  hii 
quarters  in  a  neighbouring  village.  When  they 
came  to  the  door,  one  Ueradidea  of  Maronea 
addressed  himself  to  those  he  thought  in  a  ca- 
pacity of  making  presents  to  Seutbes,  and  first 
to  some  Parian  deputies,  who  were  there,  being 
sent  to  establish  a  friendship  with  Medocus, 
king  of  the  Odrysians,  and  had  brought  presents 
both  for  him  and  his  queen :  to  these  he  said, 
*'  that  Medocus  lived  up  in  the  country,  twelve 
days'  journey  from  the  sea ;  and  that  Seuthes, 
now  he  had  taken  this  army  into  his  service, 
would  be  master  of  the  seap^nast :  being  there- 
fore your  neighbour,"  says  he,  "  it  will  be  very 
much  in  his  power  to  do  yon  both  good  and 
harm :  so  that,  if  you  are  wise,  3rou  will  make 
a  present  to  him  of  what  you  have  brought, 
which  will  be  laid  out  much  more  to  your 
advantage,  than  if  you  give  it  to  Medocus,  who 
lives  at  so  great  a  distance  from  you  :'*  by  this 
means,  he  prevailed  upon  them.  Afterwards 
he  came  to  Timasion  of  Dardanus,  hearing  he 
bad  cups,  and  '  Persian  carpets,  and  told  him 
it  was  the  rustoni  of  those  who  were  invited  to 
supper  by  Seutbes,  to  make  him  presents ; 
adding,  that,  "if  he  becomes  considerable  in 
this  country,  he  will  be  able  both  to  restore 
you  to  yours,  and  to  ennch  you  when  you  are 
there."  In  this  manner,  he  'procured  for 
Seuthcs,  addressing  himself  to  each  of  them. 
When  he  came  to  Xenopbon,  he  said,  "  You 
arc  not  only  of  the  most  considerable  city,  but 
are  yourself  in  the  greatest  reputation  with 
Seutbes,  and  may  possibly  desire  to  be  master 
of  some  place  of  strength  with  lands,  in  these 


rrript  quoted  by  Hutrhinson,  nith«r  than  his  eonjpctiiiv, 
though  I  think  ίπ-^η^'ζ^^^*,  in  him,  ie  mui'h  better  than 
Iri^r^titri  in  LeuiiclaviuH ;  but  •s'lrJ'r^i^fVJ^At  seem•  to 
roe  to  answer  better  to  ^tyinif  that  immediately  pre- 
cedee  it 

1  Tcirj2«(  fimfC»fi*at.  Persian  carpets  have  always 
been  famous  for  their  beauty,  for  which  reason,  and  be. 
cniue  these  carpets  were  part  of  the  spoils  talcen  by  the 
Greelcs  from  the  Persians,  I  have  ventured  to  rail  them 
Persian  carpeU,  rather  than  Barbaric  after  Milton  : 
Where  the  iroTKeouf  Eatt,  with  richcM  hand. 
Shower•  on  her  king  barbaric  pvarl  and  gold. 

Ilesychiiis.    D'AUancourt  Jias  left  it  out 


parte,  as  othera  of  your  countrymen  are :  h-ia 
therefore  worth  yonr  while  to  honour  SeatheB 
in  the  moat  magidfkient  manner.  I  give  yoa 
this  advice,  because  I  wiah  yoo  well ;  for  I  an 
aatiafied  the  more  your  presenii  enseed  thbM 
Of  your  companions,  the  more  the  adtant^gel 
yon  will  receive  from  Seathea  will  eueed 
theirs."  When  Xenopbon  heard  thii,  he  wm 
in  great  perplexity;  for  he  had  brought  wUl 
him,  fh>m  Parinm,  only  on•  aenrant^  ani  just 
money  enough  for  his  journey. 

Then  the  most  contideraUe  of  the  Thncl• 
ans,  who  were  present,  togethcf  with  the  OreA 
generals  and  captains,  and  all  the  deputlea  of 
towns  who  were  there,  went  in  to  aupper ;  at 
which  they  placed  themselves  in  a  rta^.  Afbv 
that,  every  one  of  the  goesta  had  a  tripod 
brought  himt  these  were  about  twenty  in 
number,  full  of  meat  cut  in  pteoea»  and  huge 
leavened  loaves  were  skewered  to  the  meat* 
The  "dishes  were  alwayi  pkced  before  the 
strangers  preferably  to  the  rest  of  the  company ; 
for  that  was  their  custom.  Seutbes  then  set 
the  example  of  what  follows ;  he  took  the 
loaves  that  Isy  before  liim,  and  breaking  them 
into  small  pieces,  threw  them  about  to  those 
he  thought  proper;  he  did  the  same  by  the 
meat,  leaving  no  more  for  himself  than  what 
served  for  a  taste.  The  rest,  before  whom  the 
meat  was  served,  did  the  same  thing.  There 
was  an  Arcadian  in  company,  whose  name  was 
Aristns  a  great  eater:  this  man,  instead  of 
employing  his  time  in  throwing  about  the  vic- 
tuals, took  a  loaf  of  three  «chocnixes  in  his 
hand,  and,  laying  some  meat  upon  his  knees, 
ate  his  supper.  In  the  meantime,  they  carried 
about  horns  of  wine,  and  every  body  took  one. 
When  the  cup-bearer  brought  the  horn  to 
Anstus,  he,  seeing  Xenopbon  had  done  supper, 
said,  "  Go,  give  it  to  him,  he  is  at  leisure ;  I 
am  not  so  yet.'*  When  Seutbes  heard  him 
speak,  he  asked  the  cup-bearer  what  he  said. 


3  MeAirr»  11  mi  τ^βτιζΜ  tuvrk  τΑς  ^vmt  iu  iWlitv» 

Leunrlavius  and  Hutchinson  have  very  properly,  I  think, 

rendered  τςάτιζαι  In  this  place,  Fercola;  to  suppoit 

which,  they  quote  a  passage  out  of  Julius  Pollux,  where 

be  says  that  rfmwt^m  were  also  called  the  victuals  that 

were  placed  upon  the  tables.    There  is  a  passage  ta 

Athenaeus,.  by  which  it  appears  thnt  the  word  was  un. 

demtood  in  that  sense  by  every  body,  rdrtm  τζΜηζβ^ 

MmXturrm  rkt  witfttBteuf  ruvrmi.    From  hence  I  imaflne 

the  Latins  took  their  **  secunda  mensa,  et  altere  men. 

ss,**  for  their  second  course. 

*  Τ^α•'*'**»  *C^•»*  i»e  note  1 1,  page  181,  upon  the  Unit 
book. 
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■ho  mU  btn;   for  ha  could  ipnlc   Greek; 
^^  tliM,  tbcie  wu  great  Uugbii^. 

Xb•  *  cop  going  round,  ■  Thiacfui  enlrred, 
faribV  i"  ■  whit•  hone,  *nd  ttkiug  ■  boni  full 
tf  «la•,  "  Bratbe* !"  ny*  be,  "  1  diiuk  to  fou, 
tad  BM^e  70U  κ  preient  of  tbis  borse,  wilb 
«ki4  yon  bo;  tak«  but  otie  ;ou  punue, 
i•  V  retMK  J"^  ''ill  lo^e  no  reuon  to  fear  the 
aHWr-"  Another  brought  >  bof,  whjcb  be, 
te  ■•DM  Dunner,  preaented  drinking  to  bin 
■il  UKMtier,  doihes,  for  bia  wile.  Timuion, 
tamkiag  to  him,  made  him  ■  preaent  of  ■  «ilver 
nqi,  and  ■  cupet  worth  ten  *  mines•  Then 
^m  Oneuppui,  an  Alheniin,  loae  up,  and 
^d,  "  There  win  a  vei;  good  old  cuitoin, 
^ίΛ  ordaiiu  that  thoee  who  have  any  thing, 
Aall  make  preeenU  to  the  king,  to  ihow  theii 
■apget;  but  the  king  ehall  make  pieMnti  to 
Am•  «bo  have  nothing.  Ijet  tliii  ciulom  be 
ikarved,"  ibj-s  he,  "  ibut  I  aluo  may  bare 
i^B«thing  lo  present  you  with,  and  ihow  my 
iH^ect."  Xenopboa  nai  at  a  iosi  what  to  do; 
h  he  bad  the  honour  done  him  to  be  placed 
mt  to  St^ulbes  I  and  Heraclides  had  ordered 
Ih•  cup-bearer  to  give  him  the  horn,  (low- 
(vcr  be  stood  up  boldly,  (for  by  this  time  he 
had  drank  '  more  than  usual)  and  taking  the 
boni,  laid,  >'  Ο  UeutliciJ  1  preKni  yau  both 
vith  myielf,  and  with  theae  my  eompanioni,  ai 
joat  faithful  friends  :  I  am  cunlident  none  of 
At  Ml  will  refuse  the  nmdilion,  but  aU  coiilend 
*ith  me  in  their  aeal  for  your  «ervice•  Here 
dkcy  DOW  are,  with  a  view  of  asking  no  other 
favour  '  of  you,  but  10  undertake  labnnn  and 
langen  for  your  sake.  By  whose  aulalantw, 
if  the  gods  are  favourable,  you  may  become 
anwter  of  a  large  tract  oi  countryi  by  rccover- 
tof  tlial  part  of  it  whiih  belonged  to  your 
patamal  kingdom,  and  conquetiiig  the  rest:  by 
Ibdl  aisistance,  also,  you  will  make  yourself 
PMater  of  many  horses  and  of  many  men,  and 
beautiful  women,  whom  you  need  not  take 
away  by  force  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  come 
and  offer  themselves  lo  j-ou,  H-ith  present»  in 
tbeii  hands."  Upon  this  Seutbes  got  up.  and 
plediged    Xenopbon,  pouring  'what  remained 


in  the  horn  upon  the  pcaaon  who  tat  nut  Co 
him.  After  this,  some  Caiwnntaaaa  «mc  ih; 
these  sounded  a  charge  with  pipea,  and  imni- 
pets  made  of  raw  biden,  keeping  time,  a>  if 
they  played  upon  tba  "  m^ade.  tJpon  tbii, 
Seulbe»  liimielf  got  up.  and  abouled  in  a  war- 
like manoGr,  then,  uiih  grat  agility,  apnmg 
out  of  ibe  place  where  be  itood,  unitatiDg  ■ 
man  who  «voide  a  dart.  Thaie  came  in  alio 
buffooni. 

Wben  it  wia  about  sume^  tbe  Greek*  nwe 
up,  and  «aid  it  waa  time  to  place  ttteguaida  for 
the  night,  and  give  the  word.  At  the  nme 
time,  they  deaired  Beutke*  to  give  order*  that 
none  of  the  Tbradant  might  come  into  the 
Greek  amp  in  the  night  ι  "  for,"  nid  they. 
"aome  of  that  nation  act  our  cnemie•,  though 
you  are  our  friends.  At  they  weut  out,  Seu- 
tbes got  up,  abowing  no  aigns  of  being  dtuok, 
and  going  out  also,  he  called  the  general*  to 
him,  and  aaid,  "  Gentlemen !  tbe  enemy  aa  yet 
knows  nothing  of  our  alUanoe,  if,  therefore, 
we  tall  upon  them,  before  they  are  either  upon 
their  guard  againit  a  surpri••,  or  prepared  fiir 
their  defence,  it  will  be  Ibe  moat  eflectoal 
mean*  of  gaining  great  booty,  and  takingmany 
priaonar*."  Tbe  gcnendt  were  of  the  nme 
opinion,  and  desired  him  lo  lead  thea.  Then 
Seuibea  said,  "  Do  you  make  yooraelTe•  tttaj, 
and  slay  for  me  1  when  it  is  tima,  I  will  come 
back  to  you ;  and  taking  tbe  ta^eieer*  and 
you  with  me.  with  Ibe  assistance  of  the  godi, 
I  will  lend  you  against  the  enemy."  Upon 
this  Xenopbon  said,  >•  Conaider,  then,  since 
we  are  10  march  by  night,  whether  the  Greek 
custom  is  not  prefenble.  Jn  the  day-time 
either  ibe  heavy-armed  men  or  tbe  hone  march 
in  tbe  van,  acrarding  to  tbe  nature  of  tbe 
ground ;  but  in  Ibe  nighl  it  is  alwayt  Ibe  cua. 
in  among  the  Greek»  for  Ibe  slowest  cofpa 
lead  ibe  way.  By  this  means  tbe  army  is 
!B  subject  to  be  separated,  and  the  men  have 
fewer  opportunities  of  strtggllng  without  bebig 
notice  ofj  it  often  happenioif  in  the 
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idgtat,  Uat  tbe  troop•,  when  leparaMd,  fall  up- 
m  one  anoUMr,  and  hot  being  able  to  diidn- 
gnkh  fncndi  from  oM-inieE,  both  do  tnd  nifier 
gnat  (bmoge."  Smthes  answer^  "  You  Mf 
well,  Bod  I  win  eunfurtu  to  your  nutom ;  and 
will  taka  care  you  ahkll  have  guides,  sucb  aa, 
Moaag  the  oldeM  of  my  people,  are  beat  ac- 
quainted with  tha  coitDtry ;  wbile  I  bring  up 
the  nar  with  Ae  bone ;  mod  if  there  la  ocn- 
rion,  I  au>  aoon  eone  up  to  the  front.'  ΊΊμ 
AtheoIaB•  gave  the  word  by  reaaon  of  ibdr  al- 
UaoM  to  Saathca.  After  tbii,  tbef  went  to 
raat 

When  it  waa  about  mifliii|;ht,  Seuthei  came 
to  them  widi  tlie  hone  dad  in  their  coots  of 
maD,  and  the  targeteera  with  tbdr  anna.  Af- 
tci  lie  had  deUrered  the  piidae  to  Ami,  the 
heavj-aiiDed  men  BMRhed-in  the  na,  tba  tar. 
getoeta  Mlowad,  and  ththorae  braoi^  np  the 
nar.  At  «oon  «a  it  waa  day,  Sedthea,  riding 
np  to  tha  fhtu^  exudled  tbe  Qtttk  enatom  t 
■■  For  it  ha*  often  happened  to  me,"  «aid  be, 
*'  when  I  have  been  up<m  %  march  in  the 
night,  though  with  a  few  troopa,  to  have 
my  hotM  aepaiated  from  tile  foot ;  where- 
Bi  now,  at  breali  of  day,  we  appear,  ai  we 
ought,  all  together.  But  do  you  h^t  here, 
and  repoie  youreelTca,  and  when  I  have  la- 
ken  a  view  of  the  country,  I  will  come  bauk 
to  you.'  UaTing  nid  tbia,  be  met  with  a  path, 
which  led  him  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  where, 
coining  to  a  great  deal  of  snow,  he  examined 
tbe  road,  to  ace  whether  there  were  any  Hmt- 
(tep<  of  men  pointing  either  forward  or  back- 
ward :  and  finding  tbe  way  untrodden,  lie 
returned  preeently,  and  laid,  "  Gentlemen  ! 
OUT  detign  niU  aucceed,  Ood  willing  :  we  aball 
auipriee  [he  people :  but  I  will  lead  the  way 
with  the  horae,  that  if  we  diaeorer  any  one,  he 
may  not  eacape,  and  give  notice  to  tha  enemy : 
do  you  come  after ;  and,  if  you  are  left  behind, 
follow  the  track  of  the  horae.      Alter  we  haTe 


great  many  rich  νϋΐιβα." 

When  it  wM  noon,  Seuthea,  baring  readied 
tbe  lummit  of  tbe  mountaini,  and  taken  a  view 
of  tbe  village*,  rode  back  to  the  beevy-armcd 
men,  and  nid,  •■  I  now  propoaa  to  aend  tbe 
Iioite  to  acour  the  plain,  and  the  targeteen  to 
attack  tbe  village• ;  do  you  follow  ai  bat  as 
yon  can,  that,  if  they  find  any  reaiatauca,  you 
may  aupport  tliem."  When  Xenopfaon  heard 
this,  he  iliBhted  fnm  hi•  hone :  upon  which 


Setttbea  «aid,  "  Why  do  you  ali^t,  when  a»• 
pedltion  is  inquired!"  Tlie  other  anawenrf, 
« I  know  that,  by  myaelf,  I  can  be  of  no  •■<- 
vice ;  beiide•,  the  bcsvy-armed  men  wDI  --  ^ 
with  greater  apeed  and  alaoity,  if  I  iMd  '" 
on  foot" 

After  thia  Seuthea,  and,  with  him,  Tim» 
aion,  with  abont  forty  of  tbe  Greek  bone,  ««■! 
away.  Tben  Xenoplion  ordered  thoae  of  eaab 
company,  who  were  under  ddrty  yeen  of  ag^ 
and  prepared  for  expedition,  to  advance  ;  mti, 
with  tbne,  be  ran  forwardi  wbila  OeaMt 
bnnighc  up  tbe  rent  of  the  Oredia.  When 
they  were  In  the  villagee,  SeiitbeB  riding  up  to 
Xenopbon  wiih  about  fifty  liorsi?,  said,  "What 
joa  foretold  haa  happened  I  the  men  are  taken  t 
bnt  our  horae  have  left  nw,  mid  are  gtma  aw^ 


kat  the  enemy  ihonU  rally,  m4  do  n•  too• 
miichiaf :  aome  of  u•  mu*t  alao  μμϊο  In  tha 
vill^ea,  for  they  are  full  of  men. '  Xtiinphmi 
anawered,  "  With  the  troop•  I  have,  I  will  poa- 
aeaa  myiclf  of  the  emineiice•.  Do  jtm  ordet 
Cleanoi  to  extend  hia  line  in  the  plain,  againat 
tbe  villagea."  After  Ihey  had  put  the••  thiop 
in  execution,  they  got  together  about  erne  thon- 
■and  alavea,  two  thousand  oxen,  and  ten  thoo- 
nnd  bead  of  other  cattle:  and  there  they  φltr- 
tered  that  night. 

IV.  Tbenendey,alterSeutbeabBdbuned 
all  tha  villagea,  without  leaving  a  nn^  bii— i. 
(in  order  to  terrify  the  reet  by  letting  tben  «te 
what  they  weie  to  expect,  if  they  refnaed  to 
■ubmit,)  he  returned ;  «id  aent  tbe  booty  lo 
Ferintbena  to  be  sold  by  HeraeUde^  dlat  be 
might,  by  that  means,  raise  money  to  pay  the 
aoldiera.  In  the  meautinie,  SeDthea  and  the 
Greekaenounpedin  the  plain  of  the  Tbyn^nai 
but  the  inhabitants  left  their  houaea  mid  fled  to 


Here  fell  a  great  anow,  and  the  oold  wn 
■o  aevere,  that  the  water  the  aervanta  Iiro^t 
in  for  supper,  and  the  wine  In  the  ιι••ιιΙι, 
were  frozen,  and  the  nqses  and  eara  gf  many 
of  tbe  Greeks  were  parched  with  tbe  co^ 
This  explained  to  ua 

to  wear  '  foxea  akina  ο 
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VBtti,  Alt  not  only  έοψ» 
bat  tUr  tbiglM  ako»  with  ew- 
to  their  fott,  when  tbej 
nfdoiki.    Senthe•  Mnt  toiiie  oif 
to  tfio  iwoimtiiiii»  to  tcqiiiitit  the 
dMl^  if  thej  did  not  eome  down, 
to  Λύχ  hehitation•,  tiibinit  to 
k•  wmU  born  their  yiUagetalM)^  together 
eon»  end  tiwn  they  must  perish 
Upon  tids,  the  women  end 
with  the  old  men,  eeme  down,  hot 
sort  encempcd  in  the  Tillages 
which  when  Seutbos  ob- 
derirad  Xenophon  to  take  with  him 
ycwim^t  of  the  heevy-srmed  men,  and 
Um;  «nd,  leaTing  their  eamp  in  the 
iBk&f  efiifed  by  break  of  day  at  the  ?il- 
bnt  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants 
for  the  moontain  was  near. 
r,  Senthes  ordered  all  they  took  to  be 
pHMsed  with-darta. 

Then  was  present  an  Olynthian,  his  name 
gpiiuieney  who  was  a  lover  of  boys :  this 
■iBy  iierivg  a  handsome  boy,  just  in  his  bloom, 
with  1^  bodder  in  his  hand,  going  to  be  put  to 
dMdi»  laa  to  Xenophon,  and  begged  of  him  to 
hitiwiede  for  so  beantubl  a  youth.  Upon  this, 
XasopiiOB  went  to  Seuthes,  and  desired  he 


be  dmeribee  not  anlik•  that  of  the  Thra*. 
«tHi  whom  Xenophon  wet  acqiudnted.'  Whether 
ThmcteB•  wore  foxee  tkine  upon  their  heeds  to 
them  from  the  ould,  as  oor  author  seem•  to 
fhbdk»  or  whetiier  they  wore  them  by  way  of  armour, 
«ii  an  a  diitinetion  fai  war,  I  iball  not  determine ;  but 
w  tnd  that  many  nation•,  inhabiting  the  warmeek  ell. 
wnra  tiie  eldne  of  eereral  beast•  upon  their  head•, 
they  went  to  war :  upon  tho«e  orcarion»,  tlie  op. 
per  Jaw,  or  forehead  of  tlie  animal,  wa•  fixed  to  the  top 
•r  their  head•,  I  cnppoee  to  gire  them  a  fierce  laok. 
Harodeto•  tell•  o»,  tluit,  in  the  uuae  army,  the  Indian•, 
whoBB  be  ealb  the  Asiatic  Ethiopian•,  «i  «»  nit  'Ar/nr 
AlflMMr,  wore  upon  their  head•  the  akin•  of  hone•* 
head•,  with  tiu  mane  flowing,  and  the  ear•  erect  I 
CBUMthelp  mentlotting,  upon  thi•  occadon,  a  passage  at 
IXodoras  Sicnln•,  because  it  ahow•  the  origin  of  a  very 
great  folly  committed  by  a  very  wise  people,  I  mean 
the  werehip  of  Anubis  by  the  Egyptians ;  he  tells  tu 
tint  Anubi•  and  Bfarcedon,  two  son•  of  Osiri•,  attended 
Um  in  his  expedition  to  the  lodiee,  and  that  their 
•rmoor  wa•  talcen  from  animal•,  that  bore  some  reaem. 
Uance  to  their  fortitude,  Anubis  wearing  the  ekin  of  a 
dng,  and  Maeedon  tliat  of  a  wolf;  for  which  reaMm,  he 
•ays,  theee  animals  were  worshipped  by  tlie  E^ryptian•. 
The  Roman  Slgniferi,  upon  Tn^ao*•  pillar»  hare  UMMt 
oi  them  their  head•  and  •boulders  covered  with  tlie  skins 
of  Uuns,  MMnethlng  like  Ayentinus  In  Virgil : 
**  I|«•  pcd••  tagmen  torqiMU  InnnMW  iMnis 
Tvrriblll  Impnnin  wu  cam  dentlbtu  albis 
Indu•  rapltl  -  ." 


wonld  not  pat  die  boy  to  death,  awpminting 
him  at  the  same  time,  with  the  character  <tf 
Episthenes,  and  that  he  once  raised  a  com- 
pany, in  whidi  he  ooosidered  nothing  bat  the 
beanty  of  his  men  ι  at  tiie  head  of  whom  he 
ahfays  behaved  himself  with  braTeiy.  Hers- 
vpon,  Seuthes  said,  ^  Ο  Episthenes !  are  yoa 
wilUqg  to  die  for  thie  boyT  The  other, 
stretching  out  his  ned;  answered,  **  Strike,  if 
the  boy  commands,  and  will  think  himself  ob- 
liged to  me."  Seuthes  then  asked  the  boy 
whether  he  should  strike  Episthenes,  instead 
of  him.  This  the  boy  would  not  suffer,  but 
begged  he  would  kill  neither.  'Upon  this, 
Episthenes,  embracing  the  boy,  said,  **  Now 
Seuthes !  you  must  contend  with  me  for  him ; 
for  I  will  not  part  with  the  boy."  This  made 
Seuthes  laogh;  who^  leaving  this  sulgect^ 
thoi^t  proper  they  should  encamp  where  they 
were,  to  the  end  the  people  who  had  fled  to 
the  mountains,  might  not  be  subsieted  out  of 
these  villages.  So  he,  descending  a  little  way 
into  the  fdain,  encamped  there;  and  Xeno- 
phon, with  the  chosen  men,  quartered  in  the 
village  that  lay  nearest  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  not  fiv  from  him, 
among  those  they  call  the  mountain  Thradans. 

A  few  days  after,  the  Thradans,  coming 
down  from  the  mountains  to  Seuthes,  treated 
concerning  hostages  and  a  peace.  Hereupcm, 
Xenophon  went  to  him,  and  let  him  know 
that  the  post  they  were  in  was  very  disadvan- 
tsgeous,  that  the  enemy  was  not  fiur  off,  and 
that  he  had  rather  encamp  abroad  in  any  other 
place,  than  in  a  strait,  where  they  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  destroyed ;  but  Seuthes  bid  him 
fear  nothing,  and  showed  him  their  hostages, 
then  in  his  custody.  Some  of  the  Thradans, 
coming  down  from  the  mountain,  besought 
Xenophon  also  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  a 
peace.  He  promised  his  assistance,  and  en- 
couraged them  with  this  assurance,  that,  if 
they  submitted  to  Seuthes,  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  But  they,  it  seems,  were  spies  sent  to 
amuse  them  with  these  proposals. 

This  passed  in  the  day  time :  the  following 
night,  the  Tfaynians  came  down  from  the 
mountain,  and  attacked  them;  their  leaden 
were  the  masten  of  every  house,  it  bdng  dif- 
ficult for  any  other  to  find  the  houses  in  the 
dark ;  because  they  were  surrounded  with  great 
palisades  to  secure  the  cattle.  When  they  came 
to  the  door  of  each  habitation,  some  threw  in 
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Ui  fcu,  ibiMtMUi*  If  b  ntai^  to  bum  Um 
htfaakona. 

Bfthia  time  tim  £i«  am•  AkmbIi  tlw  ιαα( 
•DdXnopbcmaDdUiMHiMra  «ilUI^wkk 
Aw  contota  M,  Ih*  AMdi  ««I  iworli  in 
Uwlr  band•,  mi   tbA   brfmet•  ΐφΟΒ  UMfa 
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lag  a  trampM  ι  npoo  whkh 
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boeUm,  aecordiie  t»  tbilr  eoato»  ■  and  mom 
ef  tbaiB,  «idaa«WMing  Μ  bq»  owdw  yaU- 
iadM,  MM  takM  kanghv  on  Am,  tb«b  back- 
kn  biti«  Mt  bit  I  olbcn,  aUMfaig  tba  «aj 
ont,  wwe  killed,  and  tb•  Grtdu  pmnMd  tbMU 
out  of  tbe  vlllige.  HomRT,  a  paitf  of  tb• 
Tbfniuu,  RMDiiig  badi  Id  tbe  daric,  tbraw  darti 
at  KHne  of  the  Omks,  μ  the;  lan  bj  ■  bo«ue 
tliBt  wM  on  ure,  taking  tbelr  lim  ban  an 
obaeure  pkn  at  tboM  wbo  wete  in  tbe  Ugbt, 
and  wounded  Uieroirrmiu,  Enodin•,  and 
Tbef^enea,  >  Loerian,  all  captuna  j  hut  no- 
body 1»  kUled,  though  «ome  bad  their 
doth»  and  baggage  biunad.  Seutbea  came 
to  iliciT  relief  with  maa  bme,  the  fiiat 
be  met,  bringing  with  him  ■  Thncja»  tram- 
peter,  who,  from  the  time  Ae  otlur  fbuad  thej 
were  attacked,  and  aet  oat  to  rdiera  than, 
continued  ■ouoding  till  the  aetioB  wm  OTer; 
which  ^d  not  a  little  oontiibat•  to  tanifr  the 
encRi; :  when  be  came,  be  aiahiBeed  the 
Oreeki,  «afing  be  expected  to  find  a  great 
nuenber  of  tbeni  llatn. 

After  tb)•,  Xenopbon  daalred  Seutbea  to 
delirer  to  him  the  hoelagea,  aod  aiarch  ap  to 
the  moantain  with  him,  If  he  thought  preper ; 
if  not,  that  be  «rauld  leave  it  to  hii  ooDdncL 
Tbe  next  daj,  thetefbre,  Seuthet  delivered  to 
him  tbe  boetagee,  who  were  elderlj  men, 
the  most  conildeiaUe,  ai  the;^  «^i  "^  tbe 
mountain  Tbiadani,  and  be  himielf  aet  out 
with  hia  own  fbreee.  Bj  thii  tinie,  the  anny 
of  Seuthee  wai  inereaaed  to  three  dmea  the 
number  it  before  eonuMed  of ;  for  naaf  of  the 
Odrjaiaiu,  being  informed  of  what  Seutbea 
wai  doii^  came  down  to  bi•  atditaiiee.  When 


iftadi 

laTeuBBoftlieBfacatbMUagbba.  XMOphn 
»w— d.tbatb«waaaalWwflriiimi^lf 
Λμ»  people  wM^  tfd  et  ft••  Λψ,  to 
bmm•  riafMi  bit  wttU,  aiibed  b^  to 
A•  flme,  to  take  fbt  baatogM  tkaaa«d»hai 
MM  power  to  do  Uaa  lanv  Hi  to  IM  A• 
All  tb•  1 
ptaftb»nnwjij  ■ 


Ijvaotiua•  Ώΐι  to^ittj 
did  not  bdeng  to  th•  kH«da«  af  Ifariin, 
biu  to  that  of  Tnw  tbe  nikjili•,  wi  of 
tbeir  BOcMnt  kings ;  boa  tba^  fbsDid  *ftwiii- 
dei,  wiA  the  mcoey  ha  had  raiwd  by  A•  ■!• 
ef  tbe  boo^.  And  ben  Sentho,  harii^ 
ocdend  three  jokei  of  mdaa  (foi  there  wen 
no  uum)  and  eereial  of  oxeu  to  b•  bfougbt 
out.  Bent  for  Xenopbon,  and  deaired  he  woaU 
accept  tbe  fint,  and  diaCribute  tbe  reat  amoiv 
the  general•  and  eiftaiu  ι  but  XenofAon  taid, 
"  I  ihall  be  aatitfled,  if  I,  reeeinDg  yoai 
&voun  another  time,  gin  Aeee  to  tbe  genoali 
and  tbe  captain•,  vbo,'with  dm^  haT•  attended 
jou  in  tbij  expeditioa.''  Upon  wbjd,  Tima- 
■ion  Ae  Dardaman,  reeelred  ene  joke  of 
mule^  Geanor  Ae  Orcboeneniai^  another, 
and  PhrpuMui  tbe  Achaian,  the  third.  Th• 
jrcAee  t^  oien  be  diitiibuted  amoHg  tbe  cap-' 
tain•  •,  but  gave  the  annj•  no  more  than  twoUy 
iaj»'  par,  though  Ae  monA  mi  ai^iRd ;  fis 
HeiaelidM  «aid  he  could  not  a^  tbe  boo^  for 
more•  Xenopbon  wai  concerned  at  tbte,  and 
■aid.  "  Ο  Heraclidei '.  you  do  not  eeem  to  have 
•o  gieat  a  regard  for  Seutbea,  a•  yon  ought  to 
have :  if  jou  had,  jou  would  have  brought  Ae 
army  their  full  pay :  Aougfa  yon  bad  taken  ajt 
at  intereat,  and  even  aold  yarn  own  dothaa  to 
m  mudi  ■•  would  hare  completed,  it.  If 
could  not  get  the  money  by  any  olbcr 
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teftivowof  SmUmt  and  finm  tfaatdi^,  bt 
lib«ii«d  aU  he  ooukl,  to  giv«  SeutlM•  iU 
iMjNiiiiiua•  of  XeMphon  $  on  wbom  not  only 
*•  toUkf•  laid  the  Uame  of  tlieir  not  netiT- 
iHg  Aair  pay,  tee  Seii^e•  idso  reaented  Ua 
•artaaUuM  in  dwnandiiig  it.  And  fHwran^ 
Wbrabho  wta  lor  ef«r  talUng  lum  that,  Hfhm 
k»  anifod  at  te  aaa,  ke  wo«ld  pnt  iuin  in 
faawiMim  of  >  Biaantba^  Qanns,  and  Neon 
MeWai  horn  tbia  time  lie  never  mcntionad 
■7  tldi«  of  that  Und ;  for  Hondidea,  npon 
tfda  oeceiion»  had  alao  reeoniae  to  cahunnjr, 
that  it  Wm  not  aafo  to  mtmat 
^of  atnngthwilh  npenon  whowaa  at 
jhe  hand  of  an  annyk 

Upon  thi%  Xenopbon  conaiderad  with  him- 
adf  whet  waa  to  ha  done 'about  pnmiing  their 
aipedition  againat  the  npper  Tbiadana}  when 
Hartfcdidaib  oaffying  the  reat  of  the  geneiala  to 
flenAea»  deafaed  them  to  aeaure  him  that  tbey 
eawkl  lend  the  ermy  ea  well  aa  Xenopbon»  and 
piwniied  that,  in  a  &w  dajai  he  would  gifO 
tiMflu  their  pay  complete  for  two  montba»  ed» 
vking  umn  at  the  aame  time  to  oontinne  in 
fkm  aanriee  of  Sentbea.  Upon  whi4^  limn- 
lion  aaid»  **  If  yon  would  give  me  fife  montba* 
pi^  I  would  not  eerve  without  Xenopbon )" 
and  Phiyniacui  and  Qeanor  laid  the  Mune 

This  made  Seethes  diide  Heiadidea  for  not 
calling  in  Xenophon ;  eo  tbey  sent  for  him 
nloiie ;  but  be,  being  senaible  this  was  an  arti- 
fice in  Heraclidee,  contriyed  to  create  a  jeai- 
looey  in  the  rest  of  the  general•,  took  not 
only  all  the  generals,  but  likewise  all  the  cap- 
tuns  along  with  him :  and,  all  of  them  approv- 
ing of  what  Seuthes  proposed,  they  pursued 
their  expedition,  and  marching  through  the 
country  of  the  Tbradans,  called  the  Melino* 
phagi,  with  the  Euzine  sea  on  their  right  hand, 
tbey  arrived  at  '  Salmydessus.  Here  many 
abips  upon  their  arrival  in  the  £uxine  sea 

1  Bi«nA».H*»  mmi  Tenet  mmi  Vth  Τ«χ#τ•  Town»  of 
llirsce  near  the  sea :  if  the  reader  pleuee  to  torn  to  the 
flnt  note  upon  this  book,  he  wiU  find  that  the  last  haa 
BOCMDf  to  do  with  the  wall  IniUt  by  DercyiUdae,  tar 
thai  wae  not  built  till  the  year  alter  Xenophon  eogagad 
the  Oreelca  in  the  ierrioe  of  Seuthea. 

8  lUfi  rtS  in  ium  rrfmnuuBmu  D'Ablaneoort  under• 
slaadi  thto  oonceminf  hie  goinf  orer  Into  Aria,  but  I  hare 
«haaMi  rather  to  make  it  relate  to  the  espcditkNior  8eo- 
th••,  and  the  Greek•  againat  thoee  Thradans  who  inha- 
bited abore  Byiaatiain,  .in  which  1  am  eupported  by 
LenndaTioa  and  Hutchinson. 

8  2«Afa4fir#«p.  Salmydetraa  was  a  aea-port  lytag 
the  Euxine  aeaj  it  it  mentioned  by  Arriaa  In  his 


•trikt,  ma  are  driven  aabof%|]ia  coast  beb^ 
full  ofsboala,  that  ran  a  eoMidenable  way  fa», 
to  the  eea.  The  Thnadana,  who  faihabit  tUa 
eoaat,  niae  pillars^  in  the  nature  of  boond- 
atoneai  and  every  man  plnnders  the  wreck  that 
ia  east  upon  Us  own  coast .  It  is  said,  tint 
before  they  erected  these  piUars,  manyof  theM 
loat  their  Uvea  1^  ^uanelling  widi  one  another 
abont  the  plunder.  In  tbia  pbiee  are  found 
nwny  beda,  boxnai  bodka,  and  aeveral  otbea 
tUnga  whidi  aailors  nsiudly  carry  in  their 
chests.  The  amy,  after  they  bad  subdued 
tbia  people^  marcbad  badi  %  that  of  Seuthea 
was  now  groam  si9erioc  in  number  to  the 
Greeks ;  for  nwny  more  of  the  Odrysians  vrere 
cooae  down  to  him,  and  the  Thracians,  as  foat 
aa  they  submitted,  joined  the  army.  They  now 
hqr  eneampad  in  a  pfadn  abont  Selymbria,  about 
fifty  stadia  horn  the  eea :  aa  yet  no  pay  ap- 
pewed,  and  not  only  the  soldierB  were  displeas- 
ed at  Xenopbon,  but  Seutbee  himself  was  no 
longer  diqKieed  in  his  fimnir :  and  whenever 
be  desired  to  be  admitted  to  bim^  business  of 
many  kinds  was  pretended• 

VL  Two  montba  wm  YCiy  near  elapecd, 
when  Cbarminua  the  Ϊ  lar odaimonlan^  and 
PolynieuB,  arrived  from  Thimbron.  '  They 
gave  an  account  that  the  Lacedamonians  had 
leeolved  to  make  war  upon  Tissapheiuea,  and 
that  Thimbron  had  sailed  from  Greece  with 
that  design.  Tbey  added  that  he  bad  occasion 
for  this  army,  and  that  every  common  soldier 
should  have  a  *  darick  a  month,  the  captains 
two^  and  the  generals  four.  Upon  arrival  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  Heradides,  hearing  they 
were  come  for  the  army,  immediately  told  Seu. 
thes  it  was  a  happy  incident  j  «  For,*'  says  he^ 
« the  Lacedemonians  are  in  want  of  the  army, 
and  you  are  not  so.  In  jesigning  it,  you  will 
confer  an  obligation  on  them,  and  the  soldiers 
will  no  longer  ask  you  for  their  pay ;  but  will 
leave  the  country." 

Seuthes,  hearing  this,  ordered  the  Lacede- 
monians to  be  brought  in  t  and  upon  their  say- 
ing they  came  for  the  army,  he  told  them  he 
was  willing  to  resign  it,  and  desired  they  would 
account  him  their  friend  and  ally  ;  he  also  in- 
vited them  to  his  table  pursuant  to  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  and  gave  them  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment   But  he  did  not  invite  Xenopbon^ 


FMplue :  the  river,  the  town,  sad  the  bay  had  all  the 
■lename. 
4  am^mit*    Sfee  «He  e,  pege  1001 


«nr<)B*ef  Aeotkr  gniMili.    ThtliN»- 

AEmonlm  faiqvUag  «tat  kind  ef  BMa  Xnw- 

pMU^Boia  dM^  bnt  k  lUend  U»  tlM  Mildlai; 
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■bMMf  to  d^A,  nd  |iwli1w<  fiir  k^^w 
•boot,  I  Aonld  tUnk  I  bl  norirad  Hy  ptf. 


BnadldM.  ••  Tb«^- ■otwaad  tba  Liead». 
nonbiM, "  wfD  not  be  oppoM  «Mr  CHT;^n(  Mfij 
tbeiitnirr  •■  IT  jov  oUtb•  loUiM•  togirAer,' 
i^i  HentdUt^  *■  and  praadM  Aem  pqr,  th«7 
win  bn•  no  ngnd  br  Un,  bat  wlU  qiMlj  fbU 
lewroo."  ••  HoM^-NiAedAar,  "•bdllbeyb• 
MMaibMbrtbMpvpaaar  «EolrtojBafKiw 
■Bomini,"  mji  HewdWai,  «wairill  Mngjon 
totbem  and  I  «n  enfldnt,  adM  bat  AM  μ 
foon  Μ  tbij  NO  τoι^  thqr  win  dMrfidlj  MMm- 
bU.»  TUtwMdwNMAefattd^bnilBM•. 
Thenar  Swftw,  and  Hwadldw  bron^ 
the  Iiiiiibwiiiiilaiii  to  Aa  anor,  wUA  awew- 

Oat  dta  I«e«dMiMduu  bad  tatehrad  tomalEe 
war  upon  Tlmpbanei,  "who,"  MJd  tbe;, 
"  fan  injnrad  jirl  If,  therefbi*,  jon  ragige 
witb  lu,  jva  will  both  nyaige  jronrtdvet  of 
an  memy,  *nd  receive  eacfa  of  jou  a  daiick  ■ 
month,  the  optaiai  two,  and  the  general!  four." 
Thig  wmi  well  received  bj  the  lolilien ;  and 
presentlj  one  of  the  Arcadlnni  rote  np  to  no- 
CDie  XenophoD.  Seutltes  wu  also  prewnt, 
being  deeicoua  to  know  the  mult,  and,  for  that 
puipoie,  had  placed  himaelf  within  hearing 
with  hii  interpreter ;  thoogh  be  hlmwlf  under- 
■tood  moat  thing!  that  were  ipokED  in  Qreek. 
The  Arcadian  a^d  :  "Enow  than,  Ο  Lace- 
dwmotiiat»,  that  we  Bhoold  long  aince  have  en. 
gaged  onrselvei  in  four  «ervice,  if  Xenophon 
bad  not  prevailed  upon  lU  to  come  hiuier ; 
where,  though  we  have  been  upon  dutj  both 
night  and  day,  during  thll  aevere  winter,  we 
have'  acquired  nothing,  while  lie  cnjoja  the 
rewBid  of  our  labour,  and  Seattle•  enrichea  him 
peiaonallf,  and   deprivei  ua  of  OUT  paj :    eo 


D<  Bek»,  tk•  Atlwolu  l*|l)latst,  aaqaotad  tf  FiBlink, 


ΛΛ,ίΛίΜΛ  Bf  coMdMca  taOa  aa  I  bBn 

bad  all  thaaaal  In  tha  waridte  ywa  wfilia 


to  go  to  Um,  yet  I  BOTar  wltaenid  H,  m 
yoa  yoonelTM  koewi  bat  lad  70*  to  tba* 
plaee,  fiom  wbance  I  tbougbt  joa  woall  bm« 
the  qniefceat  paMage  fato  Aaia,  Tbia  I  loA- 
ednpona*  a  DMaaan  Uw  boM  apaaaUa  both 
to  yoni  Intereat  and  lacWnatloa.  But  11  hi  11 
Ariiiarcbua  arrived  with  tbe  galleyi,  and  pte- 
vented  yonr  paange,  I  than  (a*  it  becaaw  aw) 
called  you  together,  that  we  mlgfat  pwhWw 
whatvna  to  be  done.  Upon  thatoeeaekn  yen 
heard,  on  one  ude,  Arialarchn*  oedering  yon 
to  go  to  the  Cheraoneana,  and,  on  Ibe  oOer, 
Seutlm  pnipodng  teima  to  engage  ynn  in  hia 
•ervice,  when  aU  of  yon  dedared  yon  woold  go 
with  Senthee,  and  ill  gave  your  votaa  for  it. 
Say,  then,  if  J  committed  any  mme  is  any. 
ing  yon  whither  you  ell  reeolved  to  go>  IT, 
friien  Seuthee  began  to  bnek  hi•  proniea  coo- 
ceming  your  pay,  I  then  eoenaended  him,  yoa 
would  have  reaioa  both  to  accnaa  end  bete  ne; 
but  if  I,  wbo  wM  before  hia  greateat  fiiend, 
am  now  hia  greeteet  enrraj,  how  can  yoa  any 
longer  with  juatice  lilame  me,  wbo  have  given 
you  the  preference  to  Scntbea,  for  thooe  vary 
thing•  about  which  I  ημκοΛ  with  Urn  ?  Poe, 
ubly,  yon  oMy  ny  that  I  have  received  your 
pay  of  Sentbea,  and  that  all  I  tay  la  attifica ; 
but,  ia  it  not  plain,  that  if  Senthe*  paid  me  B17 
thing,  it  wa•  not  with  a  view  of  befa^  deprived 
of  that  part  of  your  pay  whidi  he  gave  me,  and 
of  pa^g  jna  the  leat?  On  the  contiaiy,  if 
he  had  given  me  any  thing,  I  date  aay,  bia  do- 
aign  would  have  l>een  to  ezcuae  hitnaetf  from 
paying  you  «  huge  anm,  by  giving  me  a  email 
onc>  If,  therefore,  you  ere  of  opinton,  that 
thia  ia  the  nee,  it  ia  in  your  power  peaaotly 
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fU»  *  eoUntioii  ottleM  to  both  of  ii«i 
If  *  imifltlqK  upon  your  pAy:  fior  it  is  endent 
8cstke%  if  I  haye  recehrod  a  bribe  from 
will, -with  juftico»  ndomaod  it,  when 
I  Ail  ia  ptrfonniiig  the  oontract»  io  conti- 
of  which  I  WM  bribed.  But  my 
telle  me  that  I  am  far  from  ha?- 
leeaived  any  thing  that  belong•  to  you  t 
I  tmar  bj  all  the  god•  and  goddetae•, 
I  htf•  not  even  reoeived  from  Seuthe• 
be  promised  me  in  particular.  He  i• 
bfanflf,  and»  a•  he  hear•  me,  he  know• 
lamguiltyof  peijuryornot;and  that 
yMflMjalill  have  more  xeaaon  to  wonder,  I 
that  I  have  not  only  received  le•• 
1^  n•!  of  the  generals,  but  even  than 
of  the  captain•.  For  what  reason  then 
did  I  do  thi•?  I  flattered  myself  gentlemen, 
tet  the  greater  ahare  I  bad  of  this  man's  po- 
fer^»  the  greater  I  should  have  of  his  friend- 
ships when  it  was  in  hie  power  to  show  it;  but 
I  flee  him  now  in  prosperity,  and,  at  the  same 
times  dieeover  his  temper.  PoenUy,  •ome  may 
■qfy  aie  yoQ  not  then  ashamed  to  be  thus  stupid- 
If  deceived?  I  should,  indeed,  be  ashamed 
to  be  Uam  deceived  by  an  enemy ;  but,  in  my 
vu'^'^  there  i•  a  greater  ahame  in  deceiving 
U  friend,  than  in  being  deceived  by  him.  If  it 
k  allowed  to  be  upon  one*•  guard  against  a 
friend,  I  know  you  have  all  b€«n  very  careful 
not  to  give  this  man  a  just  pretence  to  refuse 
the  payment  of  what  he  promised  ?  for  we  have 
neither  done  him  any  injury,  neither  have  we 
hnrt  his  affiitrs  through  negligence,  or  through 
Ibar  declined  any  enterprise  be  proposed  to  us. 
Bot^  you  will  say,  we  ought  then  to  have  taken 
■ome  assurance,  that  although  he  bad  been  de- 
fliiDns  to  deceive  us,  he  might  not  even  have 
lad  it  in  his  power.  Hear  then  what  I  should 
never  have  mentioned  before  him,  unless  you 
lad  shown  yourselves  either  entirely  inconsi- 
derate, or  very  ungrateful  to  me.  You  remem- 
ber under  what  difficulties  you  laboured,  from 
which  I  extricated  you  by  carrying  you  to 
Seutbes.  When  you  offered  to  go  into  Perin- 
thus,  did  not  Aristarchus  the  Lacedemonian, 
•hut  the  gate•  against  you?  Did  not  you, 
upon  that,  encamp  in  the  open  field  ?  Was  not 
this  in  the  middle  of  winter  ?  Was  there  not  a 
•cardty  of  provisions  in  the  market,  and  a 
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•cardty <tf the meana to purdia•• them 7  Inth• 
meantime^  you  were  under  a  necessity  of  stoyr 
ing  in  Thcsce,  (for  the  galley•  biy  at  anchor* 
to  obaerve  your  motion•,  and  hinder  your  pa•- 
•age,)  and  while  you  staid,  yoo  staid  in  an 
enemy^  country,  where  great  number•  both  of 
hoTM  and  taigeteen  were  ready  to  oppoee  you. 
It  ia  true,  we  had  heavy-armed  men,  who»  by 
going  into  the  vul«ge  in  a  body,  might  poeaiUy 
provide  themealve•  with  a  moMXL  quantity  of 
com ;  but  we  were  not  prepared  to  purrae  the 
enemy,  or  eupply  omadvo•  with  davea  and  cat. 
ties  for,  at  mj  return,  I  found  neither  the 
hone  nor  taigeteen  any  longer  in  a  body• 
While,  thereforo,  you  were  in  •ο  great  neoeanty, 
if,  without  even  inri^ting  upon  any  pay,  I  had 
procured  Seuthe•  to  become  yoursily,  who  had 
both  horse  and  taigeteeis,  which  you  were  in 
want  of,  do  you  think  I  should  have  made  ill 
terms  for  you  ?  It  was  owing  to  their  aasist- 
ance,  that  you  not  only  found  greater  quantities 
of  com  in  the  viUages,  the  Thracians  being 
thereby  obliged  to  predpitate  their  flight,  but 
had  also  your  share  both  of  cattle  and  slaves. 
Ftwsk  the  time  also  we  had  the  aasistance  of 
these  horse  we  saw  no  enemy,  though  before 
they  boldly  haraa^ed  ua  both.with  their  horsey 
and  taigeteers,  and  by  hindering  us  from  going 
in  small  parties,  prevented  our  supplying  our- 
selves with  provisions  in  any  quantity.  But  if 
the  person  whose  assistance  procured  you  this 
security,  has  not  also  paid  you  very  considera- 
bly for  being  secure,  can  you  look  upon  this  as 
a  moving  calamity  ?  And,  for  this,  do  you  think 
yourselves  obliged,  by  no  means,  to  suffer  me 
to  live?  But  in  what  drcumstanees  are  you. 
now  3rou  are  leaving  this  country  ?  After  you 
have  passed  the  winter  in  plenty,  have  you  not 
as  an  occasion  to  this  advantage,  the  money 
you  have  received  from  Seuthes  ?  For  you 
have  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy ;  and 
while  you  have  been  thus  emplojred,  none  of 
you  have  dther  been  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
If  you  have  gained  some  reputation  against 
the  Barbarians  in  Asia,  Is  not  that  entire, 
and  have  you  not  added  a  new  glory  to  it  by 
the  conquest  of  the  European  Tbradans? 
I  own  I  think  yon  ought  to  return  thanks  to 
the  gods  for  those  very  things,  as  for  so 
many  blessings,  for  which  you  are  displeased 
with  me.     This  is  the  situation  of  your  af- 
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fain!  coiuider  now,  I  beg  of  fou,  tbat  of 
mine.  When  I  first  aet  uil  in  oHer  to  η 
homt,  I  went  mny  atteddcd  with  gnat  pitiie 
from  jou,  uid,  throii^  you,  with  repuUtii 
from  thi  Kit  of  Greece :  I  bad  «iM  the  coi 
fideiiM  oftlie  LAoedaecioniMU :  (otlwrwiM  tlw; 
would  not  luv«  Hnt  me  back  te  Touj)  now, 
1  go  wmj  «upected  b;  the  Lncedaolontuu, 
through  jponr  mesne,  end  hated  bj  Seuthea, 
upon  joar  aocount,  whom  I  pTopoaad,  bj 
unilii^  my  Mrrieei  to  joun,  to  have  made  an 
honourable  refuge  both  to  mjtelf  and  taj  chil- 
dren, if  I  ihould  have  any  i  while  yon,  fbt 
whoae  eahe  chiefly  I  have  made  mysalf  odioua, 
and  that  lo  penoni  iar  more  powerful  than  my. 
aelf ;  while  you,  1  uy,  for  whom  I  ceeae  not, 
even  now,  to  procure  all  the  advant^ie•  I  am 
able,  entertain  ancb  thoughia  of  me.  You 
have  me  in  jouT  power,  I  neither  fled  &om  you, 
nor  endeavoured  it ;  and  if  you  do  whM  you 
■ay,  know  that  you  will  put  to  death  • 
who  has  often  watched  for  your  aafetyi  who 
has  undiif^ne  many  I^Mun  and  dangen  with 
yoa,  while  he  not  only  did  hii  own  duty,  but 
(bat  of  others  ;  who,  by  the  lavour  of  the  goda, 
has  with  you  railed  many  Iropbies  of  the  Bar- 
barisns'  defeats,  nnd  who  laboured  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power  to  engage  you  to  make  none 
of  (he  Oreek*  your  enemies.  For  you  are  now 
at  liberty  to  go  whithenocvcr  you  please,  either 
by  tea  or  land,  without  controL  This  then  is 
the  season,  when  there  i»  so  great  an  appearance 
of  prosperity ;  now  you  are  going  to  sail  for  a 
country,  where  you  have  long  since  desired  to 
be  i  when  those,  who  an  most  powerful,  want 
your  assistance  ;  when  pay  is  offered,  and  the 
Lacedxmoniana,  who  are  lUon'cd  to  be  the  best 
generals,  are  come  to  command  you ;  this,  1 
say,  you  think  the  proper  season  to  put  me  to 
death.  You  did  not  think  fit  to  do  it  when  we 
were  in  difficulties  ;  Ο  men  of  admirable  me- 
mories !  then  you  called  me  father,  and  pro- 
mised ever  to  remember  me  as  your  benefaclot. 
However,  those  who  are  now  come  to  command 
yon  are  not  void  of  sense ;  so  thit  I  believe 
your  behaviour  lo  me  will  not  recommend  you 
to  them."    Xenophon  said  no  more. 

Then  Charminus  the  Lacedffimoniiin  rose 
up  and  spoke  in  the  following  manner  ;  Oen. 
tlemen!  you  seem  to  have  no  just  cause  of  dis- 
pleasure against  this  man  ;  »ince  I  myself  can 
give  testimony  in  hta  fuvour :  for  Seuthes,  when 
Polynicus  and  I  inquired  what  bind  of  man 
Xunopbun  irus,  had  nothing  else  to  luy  (o  his 


diarge,  but  that  he  waa  ■  gnat  Mctid  to  th• 
Boldie»,  which,  nys  be,  huiB  him  both  witk 
ngard  to  the  Lacedmionians  and  to  mjaaL' 
After  him  Euiyloohua  of  Luai,  an  Areadiaa, 
got  up,  and  nld  i  "  My  opinion  ia,  Ο  I  arartai 
moniaiia,  that  tbe  first  act  of  ganeralalap  yon 
exetciae,  Ihould  be  to  oUaIn  oar  pay  of  &«s. 
the•,  dlher  with  α  witbout  hia  canaeat ;  «ad 
that  till  then  you  ought  Bot  to  carry  !■  Mnj•' 
Polyoataa  the  Athenian  nut  roaa  vf,  «id 
apoka  in  bmur  of  Xanophon.  ■■  OantleinaB  Γ 
■ay* he,  "I aee  Hanglide•  alao  pnacnl in  lim 
aaaembly,  who,  having  iBcdvBd  the  booty  w« 
acquired  \>f  our  labour,  and  aold  it,  baa  neiiher 
paid  the  <  money  to  &autlK%  nor  to  na  ι  bo^ 
baring  robbed  both,  atUl  keepa  pnaaeaalon  of 
it.  If,  therefore,  w•  ate  wiees  lat  oa  appnkeitd 
him  ;  for  this  man  is  no  Tbiaoan,  bat,  being 
himself  a  Oreek,  dots  «o  injury  to  Urecks,' 

Heradldes,  bearing  thk,  waa  thim^tr-alnxk, 
and  coming  to  Senthca,  aaid,  ■■  If  we  are  wi*r, 
we  shall  withdraw  oonelve•  out  of  tb•  power 
of  these  people."  So  they  mounted  oo  bone- 
back,  and  rode  off  to  their  own  camp  j  from 
whehce  Seuthes  sent  Eboielmlua  hia  inteipre. 
ter  to  Xenophon,  to  desire  him  to  remain  in 
his  servire,  with  a  thooaand  of  tbe  heavy-arm- 
ed men,  assuring  him,  at  the  aame  time,  that 
he  would  give  hiio  the  places  of  strength  near 
the  sea,  and  every  thing  else  he  had  promised 
him.  To  this  he  added,  as  a  icciet,  that  he 
was  informed  by  Polynicus,  that  if  he  put  him. 
self  in  the  power  of  the  l^eedemoniaiu,  he 
would  certainly  be  put  to  death  by  Thimbran. 
Many  other  persons,  also,  between  whom  and 
Xenophon  there  was  an  intercourse  of  hoapl- 
lalily,  gave  him  notice,  that  he  lay  under  a  luk. 
picion,  and  ought  to  be  upon  hia  guard.  Xck 
nophon,  hearing  this,  offered  two  victims  to 


th«  product  of  tbe  coun:f7  from  tbe  Attimlu»,  'AttjtmU 
η  sf  tl»  WDfd  ii  put  out  of  all  dlipiita  ij  hUI 


le  ™U>  lu^nr  N>  l>  rf  x%.  »M^» 
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tb•  kk^  Old  eoMolted  him  wheCbef 
ll  wmn  bttter  «id  more  adfuilagttout  for  Urn 
t^mmfwiak  Seotliai  upoD  tlM  tenn«  hepio- 
paMdy  or  to  depart  with  the  amy ;  and  J«|>ifiKr 
4^ifiid  to  Urn  that  he  ought  to  depart. 
^  VIL  After  that»  Seuthea  enounped  at  a 
dJataoffo,  and  the  Gieek•  qmgteitd  in 
lilhflin,  from  whence  they  ηάφί  get  moet 
before  they  xetumed  to  the  em» 
rUie^m  Senthm  had  giyea  to  Medft- 
whoy  Bering  every  thing  in  Uicm  eo»• 
by  the  Gmeka,  reoented  it ;  end  taking 
wMi  Urn  anOdiyBian,a  man  of  the  greateit 
pimcr  of  all  thoee  who  had  cqbm  from  the 
Pppar  Thmdatr  lo  join  Seotheit  and  about 
ϋ^  horee^  eame  to  the  Greek  anny»«nd  called 
Tejophnn  to  come  to  him,  wh<^  taking  aome 
if  tiw  eaptaine  end  odwr  proper  peraom»  went 
«oldm.  Then  Hedoeadca  aaid  X  «Yoadoua 
IB  kvory,  Ο  Xenophon,  in  kying  wmte  our 
fUigeeu  WherefiDie  we  give  you  notice•  I  in 
the  Mine  of  Senthea,  and  this  man  from  Me- 
4ιβΜ•  king  of  the  Upper  Thrace,  to  leave  the 
amintiyi  oCherwiae  we  shall  not  allow  yoa  to 
mmidii  here ;  end  if  yon  ooatinue  to  infest  cm 
tmntann,  we  ihaU  trmt  yon  as  enemies." 

When  Xenophonheerd  this,  he  said:  <<What 
yes  oay  ie  of  eodi  a  nature,  that  it  is  even  a 
pain  to  me  to  give  an  anewer  to  it :  however,  I 
shall  return  one  for  the  information  of  this 
youth,  thet  he  maybe  acquainted  both  with 
yonr  bdamoar,  and  with  oun.  Before  we  en^ 
tmed  into  an  alliance  with  you,  we  marched 
Aioogfa  this  country  at  our  pleasure,  and  laid 
weate  and  bumedany  part  of  it  we  thought  pro- 
per ;  and  jrou  yourself^  when  you  came  to  us  in 
the  quality  of  an  ambassador,  staid  with  υ% 
«teboot  the  apprehension  of  an  eneo^.  Where* 
na  you,  who  are  sul^ects  of  Seuthes,  either 
nover  came  into  this  country  at  all,  or,  if  yon 
onme  hither,  you  kept  your  horses  ready  bridled 
while  yon  staid,  as  in  a -country  belonging  to 
tiwee  who  were  more  powerful  than  yourselves. 
Bet  now,  since,  by  becoming  our  allies,  you 
Imve  got  possession  of  it,,  you  would  drive  us 
ant  of  this  country,  though  you  received  it  from 
Ha  m  a  conquest  we  were  willing  to  resign,  fw 
yo«  yourself  are  sensible  Ihe  enemy  was  not 
attong  enough  to  dispossess  us ;  and  not  only 
want  to  send  us  away  '  without  any  acknow• 


9  Τ«  Δμ  T«  Β«#<λι^    See  note  1.  psg•  306,  iqpon  th• 

iixtli  book. 
3  Ούχ  Um  Ϊ5<•  itOt*     ΟΙχ  •»βκ  i^Ifle•  here  not 


lodgment  for  the  beneeta  yoa  havo  reedved, 
but  also  to  hind»  m,  aa  fcr  as  yon  are  able, 
from  eocamping  in  the  cqontry,  aa  we  peso 
throng  it;  and  thia  you  uige^  without  revere 
lace  either  to  the  gods,  or  to  tUe  man,  who 
sees  you  now  ahoanding  In  lichee ;  yoa,  who 
before  you  entered  intoan  alUence  with  ni,  liv- 
ed by  plvnder,  as  yon  yonraelf  have  owned. 
But  wl^do  yon  my  thie  to  me?**  eoitlBnes  he, 
<*  for  I  have  no  kmger  the  eommawd  i  but  the 
LaeedaenoBiana^  to  whom  you  leaigned  the 
army,  that  they  might  earry  it  away,  which  yon 
did  vrithont  coniulting  me,  most  ailmifaMe 
menl  and  vrithont  giving  me  an  opportuidty  of 
obliging  them  by  deliveiing  the  army  to  them, 
as  I  had  diaobUged .  them  by  canying  it  to 
you.*• 

As  aoon  aa  the  OdryiiaB  heard  what  Xeno- 
phon  said ;  <«  ο  Medoeadea  !**  saya  he,  «<  I  em 
ready  to  sink  into  the  eerth  irith  shame,  when 
I  hear  this.  Had  I  known  it  before,  I  should 
not  have  accompanied  you,  and  shall  now 
depart ;  for  Melons,  my  soverdgn,  will  net 
approve  of  my  oonduet,  if  I  should  drive  our 
benefactors  out  of  the  country."    Having  said 


thia,  he  nuranted  on  horaebeck,  and  rode  away 
with  aU  the  reat  of  the  hone,  caeept  four 
or  tvt.  Upon  which,  Medoaadee  (for  he  was 
uneesy  to  see  dm  country  kid  waste)  desired 
Xenopfaon  to  call  dm  two  Lacedemonians. 
He,  taking  some  proper  persons  along  with 
him,  went  to  Charminus  and  Polynicua,  and 
told  them  Medosades  desired  they  would  come 
to  him,  designieg  to  order  them,  as  he  had  him, 
to  leave  the  oountiy.  <«  It  is  my  opinion,  there- 
fore^* says  he,  *'  that  you  will  receive  the  pay 
dne  to  the  army,  if  you  let  him  know  that  the 
sddiers  have  denred  yoa  to  assist  them  in  oh- 
taining  it,  either  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  Seuthes;  and  that  they  engage  to  follow 
you  with  dieerfolnew  if  they  succeed  in  their 
demands.  Tell  htm,  at  the  same  time,  that 
you  find  their  daim  is  foimded  in  justice,  and 
that  you  have  promised  them  not  to  depart 
till  they  succeed  in  it.**     The  Lacedemoni- 


oDljr  not  in  the  asme  manner  s•  Dion  Canin«  om•  It, 
where  he  My•  that  Oablnios,  belnff  Mked  by  Qodine 
what  he  thought  of  the  law  he  had  brought  in  agalnet 
Cicero^  not  oaly  did  not  eommaad  Tally,  bat  aecoeed 
tiie  Roman  knights  to  the  eenate•  Ονχ  Um  inum  \mi^ 
nv,  Αλλ•  rm  Iwwim  nt  CtvkUt  ff{«#MinQ4{iin».  I  make 
no  doubt  but  Uils  Gredsm  taiduoed  the  Latins  to  give  Uie 
same  force  to  **  nen  Bodo;**  the  following  pamage  oi  ToUv 
is  a  reomrknble  laetanee  of  it ;  **  Regnom  non  mod• 
Romano  hominl,  eed  ne  Persa  quidem  coiquam  tolera- 
bUe.- 
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Ml,  linrliiK  tula,  nU  tharwonU  Mqnliit  Um 
with  it;  Mid  witb  wbatnm  bIk  woold  ρηιτβ 


dei,  wm  gratf  mbmlnlni 


nd,  «Bm- 


r  kTe  dil•  to  i^ :  wa  dadn  thM 
tboae  who  Bra  bMoni»  our  Meodi,  m^  *οΛκ 

}βα  do  to  tium,  fon  will  now  do  to  «i,  dnce 
the;  are  our  tatjcet•.' 
replied,  **  We  «re  tead^  to  depart  at  ι 
tlioae  wbo  Ιιατο  fivced  tbem  to  lalmlt 
hare  leedrtd  tbdr  paj : 


ye^f. 

JOB  W7I  fa  I  ubaww  ύΛ  diwaBTM  af-aa», 
wUfaootteidbto  bi  «alaMdiirffa«MdtM« 
to  wnderdfat^i^di  ^Uia  ^t  id  rmom 


powar  of  etlwa  [  I  kaow,  Λα,  tet  If  thaf 
pnfKva  to  nfan  ιβ^-οη^  Aaiir  AmCi  wn 
■Mt  lata  p«w«fM  to  tt«t  Hi^  Om  ifeataM•. 
puUawtiidkledlTa^nt  mUt 


we  ahall  be|lii  bf  dcitig  them  jnitiM  ιρίακ 

Then  Xenoi^ian  nid  i  ■■  Are  70D  wiOilig, 
Ο  Medoudei !  to  IcaTe  it  to  the  people,  in 
wfavM  eountT7  we  ere.  (aince  70U  M17  they 
^ur  frieniU]  to  detennine  whether  jroa  or 
Bfaall  iMTC  it  Γ  Tbu  be  reftued,  but  dewicd, 
by  all  meani,  the  ttro  LacedBmoniu»  would 
go  to  SeuthcB  «bout  the  paj,  and  taid  it  wa* 
faU  opinion  Seuthe*  would  hearicen  to  them 
but  if  they  did  not  ιρρηινι  of  that,  he  desirei 
they  would  send  Xenophon  with  him,  aauring 
them  of  fail  asiiitance  in  obtaining-  it  In  the 
ineanlinie,  he  begged  they  would  not  burn  the 
villj^i.  Upon  thii,  tbey  sent  Xenophon 
with  eueh  penoni  ai  were  ibou^t 
per  to  attend  him.  When  he  came  to  SeuChea, 
he  raid,  •■  I  am  not  «ome,  Ο  Seuthe* 
any  thing  of  70U,  but  to  demonitrate  to  you  ai 
well  w  I  uD  able,  that  you  had  no  juat  cauae 
to  be  diapleaied  with  me  for  demi 
you,  on  the  behalf  of  the  soldien,  the  pay 
which  you  cheerfully  promised  them  j  einee  I 
wai  convinced  that  it  was  not  len  yourintereat 
to  give  it,  than  theirs  to  receive  it:  for  I  know, 
in  the  fint  place,  that  next  to  the  gods,  they 
have  rendered  you  conspicuoui,  by  maldttg  you 
king  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  great 
Dumben  of  people:  w  that  your  eoUons, 
whether  commendable  or  in&mous,  cannot 
poaaibly  be  concealed  from  public  notice.  In 
this  liiuatlon,  I  look  upon  it  u  a  matter  of 
great  moment  to  yoo  not  to  have  it  thought 
that  you  lend  away  your  bcnebctors  without 
rewardiiii:  their  serrices ;  and  not  less  to,  to 


kM  hf  fnalafaif  tfaaa  edHB  I7  gMv  fn- 
•eody.  lUeallaGCwiajaaBatfiAMjiMfaU 
iN,bifimyMtMrh«d«araMlat*Me.  Ikamr 
_  "  m notUnf.  Bnt  the  iiialilMijijiii 
cTMied  In  tN  of  yuMt  pwifamne•  €f  irikat  !«■ 
promlaed,  induced  (od  oanbaB  of  MM  tijtiB 
thdr  una  to  TOon,  Hid  eoa^Hf  η  UagiM  fa . 
jm,  Dot  only  wottk  £fty  talint^  (A•  «m 
thaaa  men  now  look  open  te  ba  do•  to  Ikc^} 
bat  many  timea  dMt  aam.  In  the  flnt  ptaea, 
tbetefcK^  fiir  this  sua  yoassU  jim  a«di^  to 
which  you  owe  youi  kingdom.  .  Alter  th•^ 
can  to  mind  of  what  ctmaaqoam  you  tho•^ 
it  to  you  to  obtain  what  jou  now  bne  con- 
quered and  poaiess.  I  know  yon  wlahed  to 
obtain  It  rather  than  to  gain  ma«y  time•  that 
■urn.  Mow  I  look  upon  it  to  be  a  graatct  In- 
jury, ai  well  as  disgrace,  to  loae  (be  |unsiaiiiMi 
of  this  conquest,  than  nerer  to  have  gained  it  1 
aa  it  Is  more  grievous  to  a  ridi  man  to  brmme 
poor  than  never  to  have  been  πΑ,  mii  mora 
afflicting  to  a  king  to  become  a  private  bmi 
than  never  to  Inve  been  ■  king.  Yom  an 
seniiUe  that  these  people,  wlia  are  now  be- 
yooT  sulqecti,  were  not  prevailad  vp^  to 
submit  to  you  by  their  sflectioa  for  yo«h  but 
by  necesaty :  and  that  they  would  csdeamu 
to  recover  their  liberty,  if  they  wetc  not  la- 
strained  by  fear.  Whether,  thacfon^  do  jou 
think  they  will  be  mofv  afraid  and  mora  de- 
vored  to  your  interast,  if  they  see  not  only 
these  soldiets  disposed  to  stay,  if  jou  deaiie 
it,  and  presently  to  return,  if  nrnmsij,  bat 
othets,  from  the  advantageoos  chancier  these 
give  of  yoo,  ready  to  come  to  your  *— ietaiwa 
in  any  thing  you  require  of  them :  or,  if  tb^ 
—  poaseased  with  an  opinion  that  hiiiirflii 
>  will  ever  engage  in  your  service  fium 
a  oistnist  created  by  your  present  belariouT; 
these  have  a  greater  affectiaa  f« 
them  than  for  yoa  ?    Betide•,  tbesc  peoid• 
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at  Mifeadt  to  yen  bMmon  tbcj•  wcm  infe- 
oailaninibmi  botbecuue tbeywnited 
kaiMs.  Tbi*  dnigcr,  thenf  ore,  jon  m  abo 
Βφ«««ί  Ιο  1  the;  Of  chooM  for  Uieir  ]taitn 
MiH  ofonTDMii,  wbo  think tbemwlTawrang- 
«<  bf  70a,  or  OoM  who  have  «till  more  power, 
l^eaAraomBu  r  ttptaiHj,  on  one  nde 
nldlm  ihow  greater  ilacritr  to  eng^a  In 
■vrricc,  upon  condition  tlwC  &ef  tottt 
^B  to  gin  them  Ibmr  pajr ;  and,  on  the  otber, 
Ae  Lncri—wulana,  tma  the  want  ther  ban 
if  tlN'umjF,  eooacnt  to  the  eaadilk».  Itia 
dan  «o  aecret  that  the  Thradana,  who  are  now 
kKMe  jroor  atdgeeta,  had  r«ther  march  againit 
;αα  than  with  fon :  for,  If  jon  conquer,  they 
m  ahrea ;  and,  if  jau  are  nonqoered,  fnt. 
Bnt  If  jm  think  it  incumbent  on  jtia  to  bare 
aaf  K^Hd  to  the  conntry,  now  it  ia  jour  own, 
wkelbar  do  joa  think  it  will  receive  lew  dam- 
ip  if  Ibeaa  aoUier*,  having  received  what  they 
inalat  Dpon,  leave  It  in  peace,  or  if  ibey  itay  in 
it,  Μ  in  Ml  enemy'i  coontry ;  while  you  ende». 
to  raiae  mcve  numerooi  forcea,  which 
abo  be  aopidied  wiih  proviaiona,  and 
with  tbMC  make  head  agunat  them?  And 
wbelhef  do  yon  think  tb«  expenae  will  ba 
(renter,  if  the  money  due  to  Ihne  it  p«id,  or 
If  dda  ia  atOl  luflered  to  irmain  due,  and  it  be- 
eomna  neeeaaary  for  you  to  take  other  forcea 
into  yoor  pay  '  powerful  enough  10  aubdue  the 
former  ?  But  Heraclidea,  I  find,  by  what  he 
declared  to  me,  thinbi  thii  aum  very  conaider- 
Ale.  It  i*  certainly  much  leu  connderaUe  to 
yon  now  both  to  laice  and  pay  than  the  tenth 
part  of  It  waa  befare  we  came  to  you :  for  the 
qnnntitj  of  money  is  not  the  measure  of  the 
grcatneaa  or  amallneu  of  the  aum,  but  the 
■baity  of  the  perion  who  ia  nCher  to  pay  or  to 
receive  it:  and  your  annual  income  now  tx- 
eeeda  ibe  whole  of  what  before  you  were 
worth.  In  what  I  have  laid,  Ο  Seuthea !  I 
hnve  had  all  Ibe  coniideiBtion  for  you  that  ia 


I  doe  to  a  friend,  to  the  end  that  both  jmi  may 
appear  worthy  of  the  tarmua  the  goda  have  b•- 
atowedonyou,  and  I  not  loae  my  credit  with  the 
army.  For  be  aaaund  that  if  I  deaired  to  pon- 
iah  aa  enemy,  it  ia  not  in  my  power  to  efllecC  it 
wtib  tbia  amy,  or  toaamat  you,  if  I  were  again 
indined  to  attempt  it  1  andi  ia  tbw  dJapoaitioB 
with  ra|ard  to  E»e.  And  now  Icall  both  upon 
yo(^  and  tbe  goda,  who  know  the  truth  of  what 
I  aay,  to  witneaa  that  I  never  bad  any  thii^ 
from  you  In  retnm  for  the  urricee  you  bavv 
received  from  U»  amy,  or  ever  demanded  of 
you,  for  my  own  aae,  any  thing  that  ww  doe  [0 
them,  or  claimed  what  you  promiaed  ma.  I 
alio  (Wear  that  though  you  bad  been  willing  to 
peribnn  your  promise  to  me,  yet  I  would  not 
have  Merited  any  thing,  unleaa  the  toldiert,  at 
the  aame  time,  had  received  what  waa  due  to 
them  :  for  it  would  have  been  a  ahame  for  me 
to  anoceed  in  my  own  pretentiona,  and  to  ηΓ- 
fer  thaira  to  remain  without  effect ;  partien- 
lariy,  aaer  they  h*d  done  me  the  Ixmoor  to 
cbooae  me  for  one  of  their  generala.  Hera• 
didca,  I  know,  looka  upon  all  tbinga  a*  liiflei 
when  compared  to  poaitaaion  of  fichet,  by 
what  meana  aoever  acquired :  but  I,  Ο  Seu- 
thea !  am  of  opinion,  tliat  no  poaaeaaion  doea 
more  beoome  and  adorn  a  man,  paiticnlariy  ■ 
prince,  than  that  of  virtue,  juadce,  and  genero- 
aity ;  f<»  whoever  enjoya  theae,  ia  not  only  tick 
in  the  numeroua  frienda  he  has,  but  in  thoae 
who  deaire  to  become  ao :  if  be  ii  in  proaperity, 
he  haa  many  ready  to  t^oice  with  him ;  and,  if 
in  adveraity,  to  relieve  him.  But  if  neither 
my  actiona  nor  my  words  are  able  to  conviriee 
you  that  I  am  your  aincere  Giend,  conaider 
what  tbe  toldiera  aaid ;  for  you  were  preaent 
and  heard  the  ipcechea  of  thoae  who  were  do- 
airoua  to  aaperae  me.  Tbey  accuaed  me  to  A• 
Lacednnoniana,  that  I  waa  more  devoted  to 
your  intereat  than  to  that  of  the  latter  i  and, 
at  the  aame  time,  ol^jected  to  me  that  I  itudied 
yonr  advantage  more  than  their*  ;  tbey  alto 
aaid  that  I  had  received  preaenta  '  from  you. 
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Now,  do  you  think  they  accused  me  of  receiving 
these  presents,  because  they  discovered  in  me 
any  indbposition  to  your  service,  or  because  they 
observed  in  me  the  greatest  zeal  to  promote  it  ? 
I  am  indeed  of  opinion  that  all  men  ought  to 
show  an  affection  to  those  from  whom  they 
have  received  presents.  Before  I  did  jrou  any 
service,  you  gave  me  a  favourable  reception  by 
your  looks,  your  words,  and  your  hospitality, 
and  never  could  satisfy  yourself  with  making 
promises.  Now,  you  have  accomplished  what 
you  desired,  and  are  become  as  considerable  as 
I  could  make  you,  finding  me  thus  fallen  into 
disgrace  with  the  soldiers,  you  dare  neglect  me. 
But  I  am  confident,  time  will  inform  you  that 
you  ought  to  pay  them  what  you  promised,  and 
also  that  you  yourself  will  not  suffer  those  who 
have  been  your  benefactors  to  load  you  with 
reproaches.  I  have,  therefore,  only  this  fa- 
vour to  ask  of  you,  that  when  you  pay  it,  you 
will  study  to  leave  me  in  the  same  credit  with 
the  army  in  which. you  found  me." 

When  Seuthes  heard  this,  he  cursed  the  man 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  their  not  having 
been  paid  long  since   (every  one   concluding 
he  meant  Heraclides).      **  For  my  part,**  says 
he,  *'  I  never  designed  to  deprive  them  of  it, 
and  will  pay  them  what  is  due•*'     Then  Xeno- 
phon  said  again,  "  Since  you  are  resolved  to 
pay  the  money,  I  desire  it  may  pass  through 
my  hands,  and  that  you  will  not  suffer  me  to 
be  in  a  different  situation  with  the  army  now, 
from  what  I  was  in  when  we  came  to  you.** 
Seuthes  answered,  "  You  shall  not  suffer  in  the 
opinion  of  the  soldiers  by  my  means ;  and  if 
you  will  stay  with  only  one  thousand  heavy- 
armed  men,  I  will  give  you  not  only  the  places 
of  strength,  buf  every  thing  else  I  promised.** 
The  other  made  answer,  **  That  is  not  possible, 
so  dismiss  us.**     **  I  know,*'  replies  Seuthes, 
'*you  will  find  it  safer  for  you  to  stay  with 
me,  than  to  depart.**     Xenophon  answered, 
"  I  commend  your  care  of  me  :  however  I  can- 
not possibly  stay,  but  wheresoever  I  am  in 
credit,  be  assured  that  you  shall  also  find  your 
advantage  in  it.*'     Upon  this  Seuthes  said,  **  I 
have  very  little  money ;  no  more  than  one  *  ta- 
lent,  which  I  give  you ;  but  I  have  six  hundred 
oxen,  four  thousand  sheep,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  slaves ;  take  these  with  you,  toge- 
ther with  the  hostages  of  those  who  wronged 
you.**     Xenophon    replied   smiling,  "  But  if 

1  ΤήλΜτ»».   s«e  note  1,  page  168,  ιφοη  the  first  book. 


these  are  not  sufficient  to  raise  the  money  ti 
is  due,  whose  talent  shall  I  say  I  have  ?     Is 
not  more  ad\i8able  for  me,  since  my  return 
attended  with  danger,  to  take  care  I  am 
stoned  ?    You  beard  their  tbreaU."     The 
mainder  of  the  day  they  staid  there. 

The  next  he  delivered  to  them  what  he 
.promised ;    and  sent   persons  with   them 
drive  the  cattle.    In  the  meantime,  the  soldi 
said  that  Xenophon  was  gone  to  Seuthes  wii 
a  design  to  live  with  him,  and  to  receive  wi 
the  other  had  promised  him :  but,  when 
saw  him  returned,  they  were  rejoiced,  and 
to  him.      As  soon  as  Xenophon  saw  C' 
minus  and  Polynicus,  he  said,  *<  The  army  fi 
obliged  to  you  for  these  things.    I  deliver  then 
to  you;  do  *you  sell  them,  and  distribute  tfa•; 
money  among  the  soldiers.**      They,  having 
received  the  things,  and  appointed  persons  to 
dispose  of  them,  sold  them  accordingly,  and; 
incurred  great  censure.      Xenophon  had  nol 
share  in  the  management,  but  openly  prepared, 
to  return  home  ;   for  he  was  '  not  yet  banished 
from  Athens.     But  his  *  friends  in  the  army 
came  to  him,  and  begged  he  would  not  leave 
them  until  he  had  carried  away  the  army,  and 
delivered  it  to  Thimbron. 

VIII.  After  this  they  crossed  the  sea  to 
'Lampsacus,  where  Euclides  the  Phliasiaii 
priest,  the  son  of  '  Cleagoras,   who  painted 

8  ajmrtuifUPM.  Atmieru  See  note  3,  page  380,  upon 
the  sixth  book. 

3  Ού  ym^trm  ^^^v^H  ttirS  IwUmte  *A^y*)ri  π*ζ4  wne  ^vynt• 
See  the  muthor*•  life  at  the  beginning  of  this  translatioB. 

4  'EmriiitM,  'Enrt^uH'  φίλπ'  ivvmv*  ^fUti•^.  Sui. 
das.  I  have  chosen  the  Aret  of  these  with  D*  Ablancoort. 
The  two  Latin  translators  hare  preferred  the  lattt 

5  E^  iUiH'MtM.  Lampeacoa  was  a  sea-port  town 
in  Asia  upon  the  Hellesponl^  over  against  .£go•  Pota• 
mos  i  that  strait  is  there  about  fifteen  stadia  over,  that 
is,  about  an  English  mile  and  a  half.  Lysandfr.  the 
Laecdacmonian  genenil,  took  Lanpsaeos  Just  before  he 
defeated  the  Athenians  at  the  last  mentioned  place.  See 
the  Introduction. 

β  Κλ%Μγίξβυ  vAr  TM)  rk  ItCrtim  U  Avxi/e»  ytygm^irH» 
Or  Potter,  the  late  worthy  primate  of  Eng^nd,  in 
his  Archttologia  Oreea,  tliat  treasure  of  Greek  learhlng^, 
says  Lyceum  was  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ilifisus,  and  received  its  name  from  ApoUo  Λο»μτ•μτ  or 
Aimtt  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  This  Onek  scholiast 
upon  Aristophanes  and  Suidas  says  it  was  a  place  dr. 
signed  for  military  exerdses.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  get* 
any  light  conoenung'  the  painter  and  picture  mentioned 
by  Xenophon,  but  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  Pliny  or 
F^nsanins  concerning  either,  though  several  consider, 
able  painters,  who  flourished  before  this  time»  are 
mentioned  by  the  former,  as  Polygnotus  and  Micuu, 
who  painted  a  portico  at  Athens  called  the  PaecUe  | 
and  particularly  Paossnns,  brother  to  Phidias  tiio  famoua 
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0m  dreuD•  iu  the  Lyceum,  met  Xenopbon, 
«id  after  eongntulatiog  him  upon  hie  aafe 
mmn^  Mked  him  how  much  gold  he  hed• 
The  «iher  ewore  to  him  that  he  hed  not 
mgmef  enough  to  ctrry  him  home,  unlet•  he 
Mli  hie  hone  end  hie  equipage.  However 
BwWdet  gsve  no  credit  to  him ;  but  after  the 
llhabiiMita  of  Lampeacus  had  eent  him  pre- 
in  token  of  their  hoepitality,  and  Xeno- 
offering  aacrifioe  to  Apollo  in  U• 
Endidee,  upon  viewing  the  entrail• 
eft!»  victim•,  eaid,  he  wa•  now  convinced  he 
had  DO  ttKmey :  ''  But,"  added  he,  «<  I  find  if 
l&ete  ehould  ever  be  a  proepect  of  any,  that 
tibare  will  be  some  obetade,  and,  if  no  other, 
tetTOu  will  be  an  obetade  to  yourself"  Xe- 
nophon  owned  tbii ;  upon  which  Eudidee  said, 
*■  The  *  Meilichian  Jupiter  i•  an  obstacle  to 


r,  wlM  petBted  the  buttle  of  lUratkoD,  wtamrt  th• 
fMMral•,  boCh  OffMk•  and  Penlaii•,  wen  repmenttd  Μ 
Ug  Μ  tlM  Bf•,  which  I  take  to  be  the  sigiiUlettioa  of 
immiei  duemp  tte  words  mede  p«e  of  by  Pliny  apoa  that 
eemilop,riDge  Athe— oecrileetyeeaibly  aathe  life 
timenmk  it>ir^Λμmrmf  and  Plato  aayi  ^nU•  In^ffurw 
IntlM  MaMMiiee. 

7  Ό  Zibt  i  Uu)Jxm•  There  it  a  paHafe  hi  Thuey. 
dido•,  where,  epeaking  of  Cyhm*»  lelxiiif  the  dtaddi  of 
AthaiM,  lie  neeotioai  the  Athenian  feetlval  celebrated 
without  the  walb  of  the  dty  in  honour  of  the  Μ ellidi. 
Ian  Joplter,  which  he  calls  Αι^ι#μ,  Duwio,  at  whidi,  lie 
aaya,  all  the  people  attended,  and  aacriftoed  not  rlctimt, 
hot  cakes  made  in  the  ehape  of  animale,  "acooidinf  to 
the  cwtom  of  the  country,'*  •νχ  1*ξ%ΪΛ  Αλλ*  JM/mm»  ie#- 
Xit^m  ι  for  to  the  Greek  icholiaet  explain•  tlie  word 
M/iMMw.  The  reason  of  my  being  so  particolar  is,  that 
Xenophon  says  he  offered  sacriace  to  the  same  Jupiter, 
and  burned  hogs  whole  to  him,  according  to  the  cnston 
o#  his  country.  Set «fip  ί Α^τ•,  »m  mk$»mS,tu  x^ifmtt  ri 
βΛψ^ίω  *1μ^.  Are  we  then  to  Imagine,  that  either 
Thncydldes  or  Xenophon  were  uninformed  of  the  cus- 
tom of  tlieir  country  upon  so  great  a  solemnity?  I 
should  almost  be  tempted  to  think  the  hogi,  Xenophon 
says  he  burned  whole,  were  also  cakes  made  In  the  shape 
of  hogs.  There  is  a  paassge  In  Herodotus,  that  in  lome 
degree  favours  this  conjecture  ;  be  says,  the  JSgyptiana, 
notwItlMtanding  their  koown  arersion  to  bogs,  saorifleed 
them  one  day  In  the  year  to  the  Moon  and  Bacchoa, 
when  they  est  their  fle«h,  which  they  tasted  upon  no 
other  dsy,  and  that  the  poorer  sort  made  cakes  resem. 
bling  boga,  mnd,  rossting  them,  offered  them  in  saerlflre : 
Μ  hi  Ti'mTK  m/rih  vr  kfOMint  β*•>»%  rrmsripmt  wXa^m^wu 
vf,  Mat  irrifmwTit,  rmCrmt  ^^^«vri.^But  what  aflfaltty  Is 
there  between  the  rehgloos  customs  of  the  ^ypttaoa 
■nd  the  Athenians  ?  So  great  an  affinity  that  we  And  in 
DiiMlorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  pretended  that  tlie 
Athenians  were  one  of  their  colonies,  and  had  received 
the  Eleusinian  mysterii»  from  them,  which  they  said 
Eriflitlieus,  an  Egyptian,  snd  afterwards  king  of  Athens, 
carried  from  Eg-ypt,  and  instituted  among  the  Athenians 
in  hooour  of  Ceres.  I  ennnot  say  that  I  ever  met  with 
Hn  account,  in  any  Greek  author,  of  cakes  ofliired  by  tlie 
Greeks  In  the  resemblance  of  hogs ;  but,  beeides  the  an. 
thority  of  the  Greek  scholiast  upon  the  psssaga  already 
mentioned  fa»  Thncydldes,  where  he  ezplaina  ^ifmTth 


you  j"  and  aaked  him  whether  he  had,  at  any 
tim^  offered  aaeiifioe  in  the  aame  manner,  ^a• 
I,**  e«yshe,  <<ueed  to  ■acrifice  for  you  at  Athene, 
and  <^eff  a  hdocanet**  Xenophon  an«wered 
that  ainee  he  had  been  from  home,  he  had  not 
•acrificed  to  that  god ;  the  other  advised  him 
to  ofe  aaeiifioe  to  that  divinity,  aeeuiing  him 
that  it  would  be  for  hi•  advantage.  The  next 
day,  Xenofdion  going  to  *  Ophrynion  ofoed 
sacrifice,  and  bomed  hogs  whole,  aeoofding  to 
the  euetom  of  hie  country;  and  the  entraOa 
were  fovounUe.  The  aame  day,  Biton  and 
Eudidee  anived  with  money  for  the  army. 
These  contracted  an  intereouxse  of  hoepitality 
with  Xen^hon,  and  hearing  he  had  sold  hb 
horse  at  Lampsaeus  for  fifty  daiidu,  and  sus- 
pecting he  had  sold  him  through  want,  because 
they  were  iafocmed  he  was  fond  of  him,  they 
redeemed  the  horse,  and  restofsd  him  to  Xeno- 
phon, refusing  to  accept  the  price  they  had 
paid  for  him. 

Fhmi  thence  they  marehed  tiirough  Troas, 
and  passing  over  Mount  Ida,  came  first  to 
'Antandms:  then  continued  their  march  along 

t$9k  W/ufSavw  fit  i^m  /ntffkt  nnwrsi^fi•,  cake•  made  in 
the  ahspeof  sniBsali  iVMcally ;  I  saj,  heeldaa  that  paa- 
aage,  we  And  in  JaUu•  Pullnx  that  the  Greek•  offlbrcd 
eakea  to  all  the  godi,  which  cakea  had  their  namea  flrom 
tlwir  difliiraDt  ahapea,  aa  an  ox,  which  was  a.  cake  witti 
homa,  and  waa  offnred  to  ApoUo,  and  Diana,  and  He. 
Gate,  and  the  Moon.  wSkm»m  U  mi»W  «Sr<  dtA,  mi- 
Mkmrnu  Μ  A«i  rs5  0xi^unrHi  fim(  i  flmk'  ei/ufM»  γάξ 
im,  mifrntm  ΙχβΦ  «miotuIni  WftrftfifdiBm  *Αβ«λλ«ητ<,  umi 
'AfW>U«,  MM '£•Av1^  «mi;  latirp.  I  shall  conchide  thia 
note  with  obeervlng  that  Apolio,  whoi  taken  for  the 
sun,  was  the  same,  among  the  E^gyptians,  and,  after- 
wards, among  the  Greeks,  with  DIonysins,  or  Bacdiua, 
as  Diodums  hicnlns  prove•  from  this  verse  of  Eumolpus, 

'Arff«f*«i  Atim>e$0  U  A»v/vfrr<  ««$«w^ 

And  from  another  in  Orpheoa.  Now,  every  body  laiows 
that  these  were  the  same  with  Osiris,  as  Diana,  Hecate, 
and  the  Moon  were  the  aame  divinity  with  Isis ;  so  that 
the  custom  mentioned  by  Jnlios  Pollux,  of  oflMng  cakes 
in  the  shape  of  animals,  to  have  been  in  practice  among 
the  Greeka,  seems  to  be  derived  from  that  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  in  uae  among  the  Egyptians } 
espedidly,  tfnce  we  tnd  they  were  offisred  to  the  same 
dlvlnitiea.  D'AManeoort  aeema  to  hava  forgot  that  Jo- 
piter  waawonhipped  at  Athene  under  the  title  of  Mei. 
IMdnas  lor  he  takes  the  name  to  be  aliegorieal  to  the 
mlldaesaof  Xenopbon'a  diaracter,  who  did  not  make  hi• 
factone  •*ροητ  avoir  trop  de  podenr,"  aa  he  aaya^  be. 
CBo^e  he  wsB  too  baahful. 

8  Off^Msv.  A  town  of  Dardania,  near  which  stood 
the  grovo  of  Hector  upon  a  coospleoous  place. 

9  ΛΛ  rfit  Tftimtt  mmi  ietffiamt  rhf'lhvt  tk  'Atn^r- 
)fM  i^φtM9tmrm^,  The  miafortonca  of  Ttoy,  or  rather 
the  fine  relations  of  them,  have  rendered  aU  these  parta 
tanons,  so  that  there  la  no  neeaasltyofaayiag  any  thing 
either  of  Ttoaa  or  mount  Ida:  Antandma  was  the  sea- 
port where  JEaeaa  built  hie  fleet  topreaervethe  remaiaa 
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the  coAst  of  the  Lydian  tet,  to  the  pUin  of 
Thebes•  From  thence  through  '  Atramyt- 
tium,  and  Certomcum,  by  Ateme  to  the  plain 
of  Caicus,  and  reached  PergamUBi  a  dty  of 
Mysia,  Here  Xeoophon  was  entiertained  by 
HeUasy  the  wife  of  Gkuigyltis  the  Eretrian, 
and  the  mother  of  Goigion  and  Gongylus. 
She  informed  him  that  Asidatte,  a  Persian, 
lay  encamped  in  the  plain,  adding,  that  with 
three  hundred  men,  he  might  surprise  him  in 
the  night,  and  take  him  with  his  wife  and 
children  and  all  his  riches,  which  were  very 
considerable.  At  the  same  time,  she  sent  a 
person  who  was  her  cousin-german,  together 
with  Daphnagoras,  for  whom,  she  had  a  parti- 
cular value,  to  conduct  them  in  the  enterprise. 
Xenophon,  therefore,  while  these  were  with 
him,  offered  sacrifice :  and  Agasias  the  Helean 
priest,  being  present,  said  the  victims  were  very 
fiivourable,  and  that  the  Persian  migbt  be 
taken  prisoner.  Accordingly,  after  supper,  he 
set  out,  taking  with  him  those  captains  who 
were  most  his  friends,  and  had  ever  been  faith- 
ful to  him,  that  he  might  procure  them  some 
advantage.  Others,  to  the  number  of  six  hun- 
dred, accompanied  him  whether  he  would  or 
no ;  but  the  captains  rode  on  before  them,  lest 
they  should  be  obliged  to  give  them  a  share  of 
the  booty,  which  they  looked  upon  as  their 
own. 

They  arrived  about  midnight,  when  they 
suffered  the  slaves  that  lay  round  the  castle, 
together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  effects, 
to  escape,  to  the  end  they  might  take  Asidates 
himself  with  his  riches ;  but  not  being  able  to 
take  the  place  by  assault,  (for  it  was  both  high 
and  large,  well  fortified  with  battlements,  and 
defended  by  a  good  number  of  brave  men,) 


of  hU  country:  but  one  thinf  must  not  be  forgot; 
above  Antandrue  was  a  mountain,  called  Alexandria, 
from  Parie,  where  they  say  he  paaeed  judgment  upon 
the  three  contending  goddeaee•.  The  town  that  gave 
name  to  the  plain  of  Thebe,  waa  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  belonged  to  Eetion,  the  father  to  Andromache, 

*ί^χ•μ*^'  it  B4fin»  V»  '«^^  *Hir;«Mf. 
In  the  taidng  of  this  town  Chryeeis  wu  taken  priecmer, 
aud  given  to  Agamemnon;  the  restoring  of  whom, 
with  the  dillieultiee  that  attended  it,  and  the  conee- 
qiiencife  that  flowed  from  it,  are  the  subject  of  the  Iliad. 
1  Aj*  'Ar^«/ta/rr/«v  nmi  Ki{tm/«>  cttf  * ' Ancf  »i«  iU  Kut• 
«M/  ri3/M  IxBirrUt  ΤΙίξγΛβΛΛψ  ΛΛΤΜλΜβΛβάψφυη  tiit  Mv^lt. 
The  flnt  of  theee  te  a  sea-port  that  gives  its  name  to  the 
bay,  the  other  two  are  towns  in,  or  near  the  road  from 
the  first  to  the  plain  that  is  watered  by  the  rirer  Caicus. 
Feritamus  was  the  residence  of  the  Attalic  kings,  the 
lM»t  of  whom  left  it  with  his  kingdom  by  will  to  the 
Koftton  people. 


they  endeavoured  to  make  a  breach  in  the  wall, 
which  was  eight  bricks  thick.  However,  by 
break  of  day  the  breach  was  made ;  which  waa 
no  sooner  effected,  than  one  of  those  who  were 
within,  ran  the  foremost  man  through  the  thigh 
with  a  *  laige  spit.  After  that,  they  sent  such 
a  shower  of  arrows,  that  it  was  no  longer  safe 
to  approach  the  wall.  In  the  meantime,  their 
cries,  and  the  signals  they  made  by  lighting 
fires,  drew  Itabelius,  with  his  forces,  to  their 
assistance.  There  came  also  from  Comania, 
the  garrison,  consisting  of  heavy-^mcd  men, 
together  with  some  Hjrrcanian  horse,  who  were 
in  the  king's  pay,  being  about  eighty  in  num- 
ber, and  eight  hundred  taigeteers;  besides 
others  from  Parthenium,  Apollonia,  and  the 
neighbouring  places,  and  also  horse. 

It  was  now  time  for  the  Greeks  to  consider 
how  to  make  their  retreat.  To  effect  this, 
they  took  all  the  oxen  and  sheep  that  were 
there,  and  then  forming  themselves  into  a  hol- 
low sqtuue,  and  placing  them  with  the  slaves 
in  the  middle,  they  marched  away.  They  were 
now  no  longer  solicitous  for  their  booty,  but 
only  lest,  by  leaving  it  behind,  their  retreat 
might  seem  a  flight,  which  would  have  in- 
creased both  the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  dejection  of  their  own  men.  Whereas, 
while  they  made  their  retreat  in  this  disposition, 
they  seemed  resolved  to  defend  their  booty. 
In  the  meantime  Gongylus,  seeing  the  numbec 
of  the  Greeks  was  small,  and  that  of  the  enemy, 
who  hung  upon  their  rear,  very  considerable, 
came  out  himself  against  his  mother's  will,  at 
the  head  of  his  own  forces,  being  desirous  to 
have  a  share  in  the  action.  "  Prodes,  also, 
who  was  descended  from  Damaratus.  came  to 
their  assbtance  from  Elisame,  *and  Teuth. 
rania.  Now  as  Xenophon's  men  suffered  very 
much  firomthe  enemy's  arrows  and  slings,  while 
they  marched  in  a  ring,  in  order  to  cover  them- 
selves  from  the  arrows  with  their  shields,  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  they  passed  the  river 
Caicus,  near  half  their  number  being  wounded. 
Here  Agasias  of  Stymphalus,  one  of  the  cap- 
tains, was  wounded,  having  the  whole  time 


)j0Mut'     Phavorinua.    In  this  sense  Euripides  takes  it 
In  his  Cyclop»,  where  Ulysses  tells  him, 

'OfiUMfh  niiv9  »tmi  9'Mt3m>  vkirm  ridiv. 

3  Ώξ•»λϊκ         i  A«  ΔΜμΜζάην.      See  note  I» 

page  199,  upon  the  second  book. 

four  towns  are  also  placed  by  Pliny  in  Mjiia. 
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Iboglit  widi  great  bravery.  At  lait  they  ar- 
rived Hfe  with  about  two  bundled  ilavea,  and 
CMtle  enough  for  aamfice. 

The  aext  day  Xenopbon  offured  saeriGcii 
Hid  ID  the  night  led  out  the  whole  anny  with  a 
design  to  nnrch  as  fu  a>  pouible  into  LTdia, 
to  the  intent  that  tbe  Pcnian  seeing  him  no 
Im^^  in  bii  neigbbourhood,  might  be  free 
from  fear  and  unguarded.  But  Aeidatei  bear- 
iag  that  Xenophon  bad  again  offered  aacrifice 
«HKeming  a  second  expedition  againBl  him, 
and  that  he  would  return  with  the  whole  aimy, 
quitted  tbe  castle,  and  encamped  in  eome  villa- 
gM  reaching  to  tbe  walls  of  Putbenium.  Here 
Xenophon'i  men  met  with  bim,  and  took  him 
with  his  wife  and  children,  his  borses,  and  all 
bis  licbe* ;  and  this  was  tbe  success  promised 
ύ  the  forraer  *  sacrifice.  After  that  they  te- 
tunied  to  Pergamus.  Here  Xenophon  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  Jupiter  Meilichiua  j  for 
the  laeedaemonians,  tbe  ciptaine,  the  re^t  of 
Ifae  generals,  and  the  soldiers,  all  conspired  to 
'select  for  him  not  only  horses,  but  yokes  of 
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oxen,  and  other  things :  so  that  be  bad  it  now 
in  bis  own  power  even  to  oblige  ■  fiiend. 

After  this,  Thimbron  arrived,  and  taking 
tbe  command  of  the  army,  joined  it  to  tbe  rest 
of  the  Greek  forces,  and  made  war  upon  Tis- 
■aphemes  and  PhamabBius. 

The  following  persons  were  tbe  king^  gor- 
emors  of  tbe  countries,  through  which  we 
marched  ;  of  Lydia,  Artimas ;  of  Phrygia,  Ar- 
tacamas )  of  Lycaoma  and  Csppsdocia,  Mith- 
ridates ;  of  Cilicia,  Syenneiis ;  of  Pbcenida 
and  Arabia,  Dernis  {  of  Syria  and  Assyria, 
Belesis  ;  of  Babylon,  Roparas  ;  of  Media,  Ar. 
bacas  ;  of  the  Pbasians  and  Hesperitans,  Teri' 
bazus  ;  (the  Carduchians,  tbe  Cbalyhians,  the 
Cbaldnans,  tbe  Macrons,  tbe  Colcbians,  the 
MmynoBcians,  the  Coetans,  and  Tibaienians 
being  free  nationa)  of  Papblagonia,  Coryios; 
of  the  Bitfayniana,  Pbamabazus ;  and  of  tbe 
European  Tbracians,  Seuthes. 

The  whole  of  the  way,  both  of  the  EipedL 
tion  and  Betreat,  consisted  of  Cnro  hundred  and 
fifteen  days'  march,  of  'eleven  hundred  lifty- 
five  pnasungs,  and  of  thirty-four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  Gfly  stadia ;  and  the  time  employ- 
ed, in  both,  of  Β  year  and  three  months. 
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PREFACE. 


TaB  Tranaktor  of  tlii•  Tkliubls  piece  of  Xenopboii  look*  npon  himulf  at  ddw  dicchup 
ing  ■  debt  to  the  publiis.  Tbe  faTourable  reception  oT  his  tramlation  of  Thncydtdei  wu 
urged,  iud,  with  gntitade  be  it  gpaken,  WM  urged  by  the  late  Earl  GrsDviUe,  u  an  obligsUoa 
upon  bint  to  copj  id  tiie  Engliih  laegiuge  what  XeoophoD  bad  writteo  oipnalljr  in 
Greek  in  regard  to  tbe  PeloponDeaiaD  war;  namelj,  the  oontinuation  of  it  till  the  naval 
power  of  the  Atbeniani  wai  demoliahed,  and  ihe  city  of  Athena  (urrendered  to  her  fbea. 
Thii  ie  properlj  tbe  ead  of  tbe  Peloponoceian  war.  But,  at  the  state  of  Laceanmon, 
elated  with  tbe  coDaequential  ealargemeot  of  her  power,  exerted  it  in  too  haoghty  and 
iinperiolu  a  maimer,  tbe  reaentment  of  otbct  itatea  wa•  raiaMl,aiid  a  war  emued,  in  which 
Sparta  w»»  well  nigh  rained,  and  the  aoTereignty  of  Greece  tranifgrred  to  Thebea,  The 
battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which  the  Thebana  bjloaing  Epaminondaa  loat  their  all,  dosed  this 
eager  stru^le  for  Bupremao;  in  Greece,  and  left  its  aeTeral  states  a  oommodions  prey  to 
riiilip  of  HacedoD,  who  soon  after  began  to  act.  In  this  piece  of  Xenophon,  tbe  history 
of  Greece  is  tootinued  from  the  time  Tbacydidea  breaks  off,  down  to  that  iainona  battle, 
including  the  space  of  near  fifty  yeara, 

NeTer  bad  historian  who  lefl  bis  work  imperfect  eo  illustriooi  a  continnator  at  Thucy- 
didea  found  in  Xenophon.  They  were  both  of  them  meu  of  excellent  tenae.  Tfaey  both 
lived  in  the  times,  and  had  competout  koowledge  of  the  facta,  they  describe.  They  were 
both  Athenians,  bad  been  generals,  and  were  both  in  exile  when  they  wrote  their  hiato- 
nei.  But  a  man  more  accomplished  in  all  respects  than  Xenophon  will  not  easily  be 
found.  He  was  the  greatest  hero,  -and  at  the  tame  time  the  genteeleat  writer  of  his  age. 
Instructed  and  farmed  by  Socratea,  he  exemplified  bis  useful  pbilotopby  in  the  whole 
conduct  of  bis  life.  And  it  will  be  bard  to  decide,  which  are  most  excellent  in  their 
kind,  bis  bittorlcal  or  his  philosophical  writings.  The  style  of  both  bath  that  sweetneea, 
that  ease,  that  perspicuity,  and  that  aimpUcity,  which  remain  envied  and  unequalled,  and 
must  give  all  his  translators  no  small  anxiety  about  their  own  aucceia.  He  etpeoi- 
ally  has  abnndant  reason  to  be  alarmed,  who  after  being  so  long  employed  in  copying  a 
different  style  in  Thncydides,  baa  attempted  tbe  manner  of  Xenophon-  He  is  sensible  of 
the  daringnest  of  such  an  attempt,  has  do  small  terrors  about  its  anooeas,  and  puta  bit 
whole  confidence  intbejudgment  of  the  late  Earl  Granville,  who  bad  ptmsed  some  parts 
of  it  in  manuscript,  and  honoured  the  Translator  with  his  commands  W  oomplrte  and 
publish  the  work- 
As  the  Greek  text  is  tometimet  faulty,  the  trwiiktor  hath  made  no  tempi•  to  adopt 
the  marginal  reading  of  the  beet  editions,  if  it  fixed  or  cleared  the  tense  to  an  Englith 
reader.  He  hath  also  ventured  to  translate  some  passages  according  to  the  co^jeetural 
but  sagacious  emendations  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Taylor,  retidentiary  of  8t  Paul's. 
2  Υ 


SH  PREFACE. 

The  tmmktar.  In  the  life  of  Tfaurydide•,  hatb  «Ud,  "  Th«r«  ie  a  obum  Letween  tl 
tbm  the  butorj  ot  Thucf  didei  brcuketh  off,  end  the  Grecian  htstaiy  of  Xenopbon  h^ 
netli,'*— H«  Mud  it  upon  the  autbority  of  Arcbbiehop  Usher,  but  hath  gceo  abuftda 
ΓΜΜΚΙ  iinoe  to   be  dilFidcnt  of   tho   fiict.      The  Annale*  Xeiuipkoatei    of   the    leaTQi 

Dodirdl  Men  to  prove  from  ruielf  of  argnmonbi  a  «Iom  oonnexion  between  tbem. 
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L  Not  mui;  diya  after  thii,  ThjiDOcharM  ir. 
lited  from  Athena  wilb  ■  few  ihipi  i  and  im- 
mediately tbe  Lacednnoniana  and  AtheniaDi 
had  anothei  engBgement  at  >e* ;  but  the  1λ- 
cedsraoniane,  commanded  by  Hegeiandridaa, 
got  tbe  viceorr. 

SoDu  after,in  the  beginning  of  winter,  Dofie- 
ui  the  aon  of  Diagoiai  stands  into  the  Hellea- 
pont,  ac  dayligbt,  with  fourteen  iMpa  from 
Rbodei.  The  sentinel  of  tbe  Atheniani,  having 
a  sight  of  bim,  made  proper  signals  to  tbe  com- 
mandeis.  They  put  out  against  him  with 
twenty  ships ;  and  Dorieiu,  flying  before  tbem, 
ran  hia  ships  on  shore,  as  he  was  clearing  it, 
on  tbe  cape  of  Rbcteum.  But,  the  enemy 
coming  Dp  dose  to  tbem,  they  defended  them- 
lelve•  both  from  their  itiipe  and  the  shore,  till 
at  length  the  Athenians  stood  away  to  their 
naval  station  at  Madytus,  after  a  fruitless  at- 
tack. Mindarus,  who  saw  this  attack,  as  be 
was  then  at  Dium  sacrificing  to  Minerva,  has- 
tened down  to  the  sea  to  help  hia  friends ;  and, 
after  laying  his  Tessels  aSoat,  he  sailed  up '  to 
fetch  off  the  ships  under  Dorieus•  Upon  this 
the  Athenians,  putting  out  again,  engaged  him 
on  the  coast  near  Abydus,  and  fought  from 
morning  till  night  One  while  they  bad  tbe 
better  of  it,  another  while  tbej  had  the  worse, 
till  Aldbiades  jmns  them  with  eighteen  lul. 
Then  began  tbe  flight  of  the  Peloponnesiani 
to  Abydus.  But  Phamabazus  marched  down 
to  their  relief;  and,  advancing  on  horseback 
into  the  sea  as  ftr  as  possibly  he  could,  he 
eierted  himself  in  their  defence,  and  encour- 


aged bis  troops  both  borae  and  foot  to  do  their 
best.  Tlie  Peloponneaiana,  closing  their  ship* 
firm  together  with  their  heads  towaida  tbe 
enemy,  continued  tbe  fight  on  the  ver7  beach. 
At  length  the  Atbeniaiu,  cairyiag  off  with 
them  thirty  empty  ships  of  the  enemy  and  all  - 
their  own  that  were  disabled,  sailed  away  to 
Seetos.  From  thence,  «11  their  ships  except- 
ing forty,  went  out  of  the  Hellespont  on  dif- 
ferent cruises  to  fetch  in  conttibntioos.  And 
Thnuylus,  one  of  tbe  commandeiB,  set  nil 
for  Athens,  to  notify  the  late  success,  and  to 
beg  a  reinforcement  of  men  and  ships. 

After  these  tnuioctions,  Tissq>beme«  came 
to  the  Hellespont,  where  be  arrested  AleJUa- 
des,  who  came  in  a  single  ship  to  visit  him, 
and  to  offer  him  the  presents  of  hospitality  and 
friendship.  He  then  sent  him  prisoner  to  Sar- 
dis  ;  alleging  express  orders  from  the  king  to 
make  war  upon  the  Atbenibs.  Yet,  tMrtjr 
days  after,  Aldbiades,  and  Mantitheos  too, 
who  bad  been  talcen  prisoners  in'Caria,  blTlhg 
provided  themselves  with  horses,  escaped  by 
night  from  Sardis  to  ClaiomentB.  In  tbe 
meantime,  the  Athenians  at  Sestus,  liaring  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Mindarus  was  coming 
«gainst  them  with  siity  ships,  fled  away  by 
night  to  Cardia.  And  here  Aldbiades  joined 
tbem  with  five  ships  and  a  row-boat  from 
Claiomeme.  But  receiving  advice  that  tbe 
fleet  of  ώβ  Fcloponnesians  was  sailed  from 
Abydus  to  Cyiicus,  he  went  himself  to  Sestus 
by  land,  and  ordered  tbe  ships  round  to  the 
same  place.  When  the  ships  were  arrived  at 
Sestus,  and  he  was  fully  bent  on  going  out  to 
sea  and  engaging,  Theramenes  joins  him  with 
twenty  ships  from  Macedonia,  and  TUksybit. 
lus  St  the  same  time  with  twenty  more  front 
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Thasus,  having  both  of  them  collected  contii- 
Dutions.  Alcibiades,  leaving  orders  with  them 
to  follow,  after  they  had  taken  out  the  great 
masts  of  their  vessels,  sailed  himself  to  Pa- 
lium.  And  when  the  whole  fleet  was  assem- 
bled at  Parium,  to  the  number  of  eighty-six 
ships,  the  night  following  they  went  to  sea,  and 
next  day  about  the  hour  of  repast  they  reach 
Proconnesus.  Hear  they  were  informed  that 
**  Mindarus  is  at  Cyzicus,  and  Phamabazus  too 
with  the  land  force.'*  This  day  therefore  they 
continued  at  Proconnesus.  But  the  day  follow- 
ing Alcibiades  called  an  assembly,  and  expa- 
tiated on  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  en- 
gaging the  enemy  at  Bea,  and  engaging  them 
too  at  land,  and  also  of  attacking  their  towns  : 
**  For  we,**  says  he,  *<  are  in  want  of  money, 
whilst  our  enemies  are  plentifully  supplied  by 
the  king."  But  the  day  before,  when  they 
came  to  this  station,  he  had  drawn  round 
about  his  own  vessel  the  whole  force,  both 
the  great  and  the  smaller  ships,  that  no 
one  might  be  able  to  inform  the  enemy 
exactly  of  their  number;  and  made  public  pro- 
clamation, that  **  whoever  should  be  caught  at- 
tempting to  cross  over  the  sea  should  be  pun- 
ished with  death.**  And  now,  after  holding 
the  assembly,  ana  making  all  needfiil  pre- 
parations for  an  engagement,  he  set  sail  for 
Cyzicus  in  a  heavy  rain.  And  when  he  was 
near  it,  the  weather  clearing  up  and  the  sun 
breaking  out,  he  had  a  view  of  the  ships  of 
Mindarus,  to  the  amount  of  sixty,  exercising 
themselves  at  a  distance  from  the  harbour,  and 
fairly  intercepted  by  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Peloponnesians,  seeing  the  ships  of  Alci- 
..-biftdeiMoJbe  vnuch  more  numerous  than  usual, 
and  close  in  with  the  harbour,  fled  away  to  the 
shore ;  and  there,  having  ranged  into  regular 
order,  they  received  the  enemy's  attack.  But 
Aldbiadesy  after  stretching  to  a  distance  with 
twenty  of  the  ships,  landed  with  his  men. 
Mindarus  seeing  this,  landed  also,  and  engag- 
ing was  killed  on  shore ;  but  all  his  men  were 
at  once  in  flight  The  Athenians  retiimed  to 
Proconnesus,  carrying  away  with  them  all  the 
ships  of  the  enemy  excepting  three  of  the  Sy- 
racusans,  for  these  were  burnt  by  the  Syracusans 
themselves.  Next  day  the  Athenians  returned 
from  thence  to  Cyzicus.  And  the  inhabitants 
of  Cyzicus,  as  the  Peloponnesians  and  Phama- 
bazus ^ad  abandoned  the  place,  received  the 
Athtnians.  But  Alcibiades,  after  continuing 
witii  them  twenty  days,  and  exacting  a  large 


sum  of  money  from  the  Cyzicenes,  though  do- 
ing no  other  harm  in  any  shape  to  the  city,  sail- 
ed back  to  Proconnesus.  From  thence  he 
sailed  to  Perinthus  and  Selymbria;  and  the 
Perinthiaiis  received  his  forces  into  their  city ; 
whereas  the  Seljrmbrians  received  them  not, 
bi.t  gave  him  a  sum  of  money.  Goiiig  from 
thence  to  Chrysopolis  of  Cbalcedonia,  they 
fortified  the  place,  and  appointed  it  to  be  the 
station  for  collecting  tenths  :  and  here  a  tenth 
was  levied  on  all  vessels  from  Pontus.  Leav- 
ing therefore  thirty  ships  for  the  guard  of  Chry- 
sopolis,  and  two  of  the  commanders,  Thera- 
menes  and  Eubulus,  to  take  care  of  its  preserva- 
tion, to  oblige  the  ships  to  pay  the  duty,  and 
to  lay  hold  of  every  opportunity  to  annoy  the 
enemy,  the  rest  of  the  commanders  departed  to 
the  Hellespont. 

The  letter  sent  to  Lacedsemon  from  Hippo- 
crates, lieutenant  to  Mindarus,  was  intercepted 
and  carried  to  Athens.  The  contents  were 
these—*'  Success  is  at  an  end.  Mindarus  is 
killed.  The  men  are  starving.  We  know  not 
what  to  do.** 

But  Phamabazus  was  animating  all  the  Pelo• 
ponnesians  and  Syracusans ;  exhorting  them, 
**  not  to  despond,  so  long  as  themselves  were 
safe,  for  the  loss  of  a  parcel  of  timber,  since 
enough  might  again  be  had  in  the  dominions  of 
his  master  ;'*  and  then  he  gave  to  every  man  a 
suit  of  apparel  and  two  months'  pay.  He  also 
distributed  proper  arms  to  the  mariners,  and 
stationed  them  as  guards  of  his  own  maritime 
provinces.  He  then  summoned  the  generals  of 
the  difierent  states  and  the  captains  of  ships  to 
assemble,  whom  he  ordered  to  rebuild  at  An- 
tandros  as  many  vessels  as  they  had  severally 
lost,  furnishing  them  with  money,  and  directing 
them  to  fetch  the  necessary  timber  from  Mount 
Ida.  Yet,  amidst  the  hurry  of  rebuilding  the 
fleet,  the  Syracusans  assisted  the  Antandrians 
in  finishing  a  part  of  their  walls,  and  of  all  the 
people  now  within  that  garrison,  were  the  most 
obliging  to  them.  Upon  this  account  the 
Syracusans  are  honoured  with  the  solemn  ac- 
knowledgment of  being  benefactors  to  Antan- 
dros,  and  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  But 
Phamabazus,  after  putting  affairs  in  this  new 
train,  departed  in  all  haste  to  the  relief  of 
Chalcedon. 

Just  at  this  time  it  was  notified  to  the  gen- 
erals of  the  Syracusans,  that "  they  are  sentenc- 
ed to  exile  by  the  people  of  Syracuse."  Call- 
ing therefore  all  their  men  together,  Hermo- 
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crate*  speaking  in  tha  nameof  thereit,  the;  de- 
plored their  "  wretched  fortune  in  being  thus 
iniquiCouslj'  doomed  to  exile  in  their  abeence, ' 
nuite  contrary  to  the  laws."  They  advised 
die  men  "to  adhere  to  the  Hune  ipirited  bo- 
hariour  ifaej  had  hitherto  shown,  and  with  fidel- 
ity and  bravery  to  execute  all  the  orderi  of  their 
country."  And  then  tbey  ordered  them  "to 
go  and  elect  a  set  of  generals,  till  the  persons 
appointed  to  take  the  command  should  arrive 
from  Syracuse."  The  whole  assembly  called 
aloud  upon  ihem 
and  the  capluns  of  ships,  the  land-soldiers,  and 
the  pilots,  were  loudest  in  their  shouts.  They 
replied,  that  "generals  ought  not  to  mutiny 
against  the  orders  of  their  country.  But, 
caee  any  criminal  accusBlions  were  lud  to  their 
char^,  it  n«s  but  justice  to  expect  a  true  ac. 
count  from  them,  who  ^vouid  be  still  keeping 
in  rersembtance — how  many 
you  have  gained  under  our  direction  without  the 
concurrence  of  others;  how  many  ships  you 
have  taken ;  and  how  often  with  the  rest  of  Che 
confederates  you  have  been  saved  from  defeats  j 
distinguished  above  all  by  having  the  post  of 
honour  both  at  land  and  sea,  whilst  we  prudent. 
)y  issue  and  you  gallantly  executed  our  ordei 
Not  one  amongst  them  having  any  thing  to 
ject,  and  all  persisting  in  the  former  dema 
Ihey  continued  with  them  till  their 
arrived  from  Syracuse,  Demarchus  the 
Pidocus,  and  Mjscoo  the  son  of  Menecrates, 
and  PoCamis  the  sou  of  Gnosias.  Most  of  the 
captains  of  Ehipa  promised  them  with  an  oath, 
that  on  their  return  to  Syracuse  tbey  would 
endeavour  their  restoration  ;  and  then  dismiss- 
ed theiD  to  go  where  themselves  thought  pro- 
per j  loading  them  all  with  abundant  commen  ■ 
dalions ;  but  such  as  were  intimately  acqu 


with  Hermocrates  moat  highly  regretted  the 
loss  of  so  vigilant,  to  humane,  and  so  affable  a 
commander  ;  for  it  had  been  his  daily  custom 
to  invite,  both  morning  and  evening,  to  his  own 
tent,  such  of  the  retains  of  ships  and  pilots 
and  Und-soldieis  as  he  knew  to  be  men  of 
merit,  and  Co  communicate  to  them  whatever 
be  intended  either  to  say  or  to  do,  begging 
them  to  favour  him  with  their  sentiments  of 
things,  sometimes  without  premeditation,  and 
with  a  more  deliberate  answer.  By 
I   Hermocrates  was  heard  vith  the 


highest  deference  in  all  coundla  of  ww :  hi* 
eipressioQ  and  his  nuitter  were  ever  judged 
the  best.  But  baring  afterwards  preferred  at 
lAcedsmon  an  accusatJon  against  Tisaapher- 
nes,  which  was  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
Astyochus,  and  had  a  great  air  of  tmtb,  be 
went  to  PhamabazuB,  and  before  he  coold  ask 
it  received  α  subsidy  from  him,  which  enabled 
him  to  provide  himself  both  with  men  «od  ships 
for  his  return  to  Syracuse.  But  now  the  sue• 
cessois  of  the  Syiacusan  cocotnanders  were  ar- 
rived at  Miletus,  and  received  the  ships  and 

About  the  same  time  a  sedition  broke  out 
in  Thassus,  which  ended  in  the  ejection  of  the 
party  attached  to  the  Lacedsmonians,  and  of 
Eteonicus  the  Lacediemonian  commandant. 
Fasippidas  the  Lacedamonian,  who  was  accus- 
ed, in  concert  with  Tissaphemes,  of  being  the 
author  of  such  miscarriages,  was  dedoied  an 
exile  from  Sparta ;  and  CiatesippidBs  was  dea. 
patched  to  take  Che  command  of  the  fleet,  which 
the  other  had  assembled  from  the  confederates  ; 
and  he  received  it  at  Chioa. 

About  this  time  also,  while  Thrasylua  «u 
at  Athens,  Agis,  making  •  grand  forage  irom 
Decelea,  marched  up  to  the  very  walls  of 
Athens.  But  Thrasylui,  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Athenians  and  of  all  persons 
then  residing  in  the  city,  drew  up  in  order  of 
battle  near  the  Lyceum,  determined  to  fight  in 
cose  the  enemy  approached.  AgiM  perceiving 
this,  immediately  retired,  with  the  kiss  of  α  ftw 
men  in  the  extremicyof  his  rear,  who  were  kill. 
edbychellgfat-atmed Athenians.  Forthispiece 
of  conduct  the  Athenians  became  more  an^ 
more  disposed  to  gtsnt  to  Thrasylus  the  :ωπ- 
forcements  he  came  for ;  and  decreed  him  In 
fonn  a  Chousand  heavy-aimed  from  the  puUic 
roll,  α  hundred  horsemen,  and  fifty  ships.  Bat 
Agia,  seeing  from  Decelea  that  nunwroua 
vessels  laden  .with  com  were  running  into  the 
Fineus,  declared  it  "  to  be  of  no  avail  for  hia 
army  to  block  up  Che  Athenians  so  long  by 
land,  unless  some  stop  coold  be  put  to  the  im- 
portation of  com  by  sea ;  and  that  it  was  most 
advisable  to  send  Clearchus  the  son  of  Rompbia^ 
who  was  public  host  of  the  Byzantines,  to 
Chalcedon  and  Byzantium."  This  being  ap- 
proved, and  fifteen  ships,  though  transports 
rather  Chan  ships  of  war,  being  manned  out  by 
the  Megareans  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates, 
Clearchus  departed.  Three  indeed  of  these  his 
ships  are  desCtoyed  in  tbe  Hellespont  by  nine 
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shipe  of  the  Athenians,  itattoned  there  to  awe 
the  enemy'i  navigation  :  the  rest  of  them  fled 
to  Seittus :  and  from  thence  got  safe  to  By- 
zantium. 

And  now  the  year  ended,  in  which  the 
Carthaginians  commanded  by  Hannibal,  having 
invaded  Sicily  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  take  in  three  months'  time  two 
Grecian  cities,  Selinus  and  Himera. 

IL  The  year  after  (when  the  ninety-third 
Olympiad  was  solemnized,  in  which  Evagoras 
the  Elean  conquered  in  the  chariot-race,  and 
Eubotas  the  Cyrenian  in  the  foot-race,  Euarchip- 
pidespresidinginthe  college  of  Ephori  at  Sparta, 
and  Euctemon  being  Archon  at  Athens)  the 
Athenians  fortified  Thoricus.  Now  Thrasylus 
taking  the  command  of  the  ships  decreed  him, 
and  having  provided  five  thousand  seamen  with 
proper  arms  to  act  as  taigeteers,  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  summer  sailed  out  to  Samos.  Having 
staid  there  three  days,  he  stood  over  to  Pygela, 
where  he  laid  the  adjacent  country  waste,  and 
made  an  assault  on  the  dty.  But  a  body  of 
troops,  marching  out  of  Miletus  to  aid  the 
Pygeleans,  put  to  flight  the  lighUarmed  Athe- 
nians who  were  dispersed  about  the  country. 
Yet  the  taigeteers  and  two  companies  of 
heavyjurmed,  coming  up  to  the  relief  of  the 
light-armed,  put  almost  the  whole  body  from 
Miletus  to  the  sword.  They  also  took  about 
two  hundred  shields,  and  erected  a  trophy. 
Next  day  they  sailed  to  Notiam ;  and,  atter 
makinsr  all  needful  preparations,  marched  from 
thoBtv  rr>  Γυ1ηρ1.ι•ί .  Tr  ColophoniansreadL 
ly  «a:T(.  υνο•  :.:•",.  i  he  night  aft^  they 
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:jydia  as  the  harvest 
l/u'-iit  many  villages,  and 
took    ■   -i  '     :'..iney  and  slaves  and 

othvi  iii^f.    ■  ues  the  Persian,  who 

was  now  in  this  province,  when  the  Athenians 
were  straggled  from  their  camp  to  pick  up  pri- 
vate plunder,  fell  in  amongst  them  withaparty^ 
of  horse.  He  took  but  one  AtheniaD  prisoner, 
though  he  killed  seven.  After  this,  Thrasylus 
led  off  his  army  to  the  sea-coast,  as  resolved  to 
eaU  to  Ephesus.  But  Tissaphemes,  perceiv- 
ing his  intent,  collected  together  a  numerous 
army,  and  sent  his  horsemen  round  the  country 
to  summon  every  body  into  Ephesus  to  the  aid 
ot'.Diana.  It  was  the  seventeenth  day  after  his 
incursion  into  Lydia  that  Thrasylus  arrived  be- 
fore Ephesus.  He  disembarked  his  heaxy. 
armed  at  Ck>re88us;  but  his  horse  and  taiige- 
teers  and  ]and.soldiers,  and  all  the  rest  of  his 


force,  at  the  marsh  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city }  and  thus  at  break  of  day  he  approached 
with  two  different  bodies.  The  whole  force  of 
Ephesus  marched  out  in  its  defence ;  the  con- 
federates too,  whom  Tissaphemes  had  brought 
up;  the  Syracusans  also,  as  well  from  the 
former  ships  as  from  the  five  others,  which 
happened  to  be  just  arrived,  under  the  command 
of  Eudes  the  son  of  Hippo,  and  Herodides  the 
son  of  Aristogenes,  and  were  accompanied  by 
two  ships  from  Sdinus.  All  these  advanced 
first  against  the  heavy-armed  from  Coressns ; 
and,  after  givhig  them  an  utter  defeat,  taking 
about  a  hundred  of  them  prisoners,  and  pursu- 
ing them  down  to  the  sea,  they  turned  to  meet 
the  body  from  the  marsh.  Here  also  the 
Athenians  were  put  to  flight,  and  about  three 
hundred  of  them  were  slain.  The  EpheHians 
erected  a  trophy  on  the  marsh,  and  another  at 
Coressus.  But  on  many  of  the  S3rracusan8 
and  Selinuntians,  who  had  distinguished  their 
bravery  on  the  late  occasions,  they  conferred 
the  highest  marks  both  of  pubb'c  and  private 
gratitude ;  a  liberty  of  residing  amongst  them 
at  pleasure,  with  exemption  from  taxes,  was 
granted  to  them  all  in  general ;  and  to  the 
Selinuntians  in  particular,  since  their  own  dty 
was  destroyed,  a  complete  naturalization.  The 
Athenians,  after  fetching  off  their  dead  under 
truce,  sailed  away  to  Notium ;  and  from  thence, 
after  interring  their  dead,  they  sailed  for  Lesbos 
and  the  Hellespont.  But,  as  they  were  lying 
at  anchor  at  Methymne  of  Lesbos,  they  had  a 
view  of  five-and-twenty  sail  of  Syracusans  on 
their  course  from  Ephesus.  They  immediate- 
ly gave  chase,  and  took  four  of  them  with  all 
their  crews,  and  pursued  the  rest  into  Ephesus. 
All  the  prisoners  taken  on  this  occasion 
Thnw]^us  sent  away  to  Athens,  except  Ald- 
biades  an  Athenian,  a  cousin  of  and  involved 
in  the  same  sentence  of  exile  with  Aldbiades, 
whom  he  stoned  to  death.  From  thence  he 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Sestus  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  fleet 

From  Sestus  the  whole  united  force  crossed 
over  to  Lampsacus.  And  the  winter  now 
came  on,  in  which  the  Sjrracusan  prisoners  con- 
fined in  the  quarries  of  the  Piraeus,  having  dug 
themselves  a  passage  through  the  rock,  made 
their  escape  by  night  to  Decelea,  and  some 
of  them  to  Megara.  But  at  Lampsacus,  where 
Aldbiades  was  bringing  the  whole  force  into 
regular  order,  the  former  soldiers  reftised  to 
rank  with  those  who  came  with  Thrasylus,  be- 
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cause  tbemielTea  hid  continued  hitherto  with- 
out ■  defeat,  where»  the  latter  came  to  tbem 
defeated.  Herehowevertbey  all  of  them  win- 
tered, and  fortiSed  Lampucut.  Thejr  also 
made  an  expedition  igainBt  Abfdiu  ;  and  Phar- 
naba2ui  came  to  its  aid  with  a  numeroiu  body 
of  boT«e  ;  but,  being  defeated  in  battle,  be  fled. 
Alcibiadea,  accompanied  with  Minie  hone  and 
ahundredand  twenty  heavy-anned  belonging  to 
Menander,  went  in  punuit  of  bim  till  the  darit- 
nesB  of  tbe  night  innired  his  aafety.  But  thii 
action  recondled  the  whole  soldiery  to  one  an- 
οώβΓ,  and  those  that  came  with  Thiuyliu 
were  heartily  caressed.  In  the  progress  of  the 
winter  they  made  some  other  incursions  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  and  laid  waste  tbe  dominions 
of  tbe  kbg. 

About  tbe  same  time,  the  lAcedcmonians, 
by  granting  a  truce,  fetched  off  such  of  tbeir 
Helots  as  bad  deierted  from  Malea  to  Cory- 

About  tbe  same  ume  also,  when  cU  parties 
were  drawn  up  in  Older  of  battle  against  their  ene- 
mies the  Oetean^  tbe  AcbKanabetnyed  all  tbose 
who  lielonged  to  tbe  net*  colony  of  Heraclea  in 
Tiacbinia,  so  that  seven  hundred  of  (bem,  with 
Iiabolasthe  Laced«monian  commandant,  were 
put  to  tbe  sword. 

And  thus  tbe  year  ended,  in  which  tbe 
Medei,  who  had  revdted  from  Darius  king  of 
Persia,  returned  to  their  obedience. 

III.  In  the  aueceeding  summer  tbe  temple 
of  Minerva  in  Pbocea  was  set  on  6re  by  light- 
ning, and  entirely  consumed. 

But  when  tbe  winter  was  over  ( Fintades 
proidiiig  amongst  tbe  Epbori,  and  Antigenes 
being  Arebon,'  five  and  twenty  years  of  the  war 
being  now  completed)  the  Athenians  with  their 
collected  force  sailed  in  the  beginning  of  spring 
to  ProGonnesuB  :  and,  proceeding  from  thei 
•gainst  Cfaalcedoii  and  Byzantii 
camped  tbemselvesnei 
CbBlcedonians.  who  bad  notice  of  tbe  approach 
of  the  Athenians,  had  deposited  all  their  effect) 
with  their  near  neighbours  the  Bitbynian-Thra- 
dans.  Alcibiadee,  taking  with  bim  a  few 
of  the  heavy-armed  and  tbe  horse,  and  having  or- 
dered (he  ships  to  coast  it,  marched  up  to  the 
Bithynians,  and  demanded  the  effects  belonging 
(O  the  Chalcedonians  ;  in  caM  of  a  refusal,  he 
declared,  be  would  make  war  upon  tbem ;  upon 
which   they  delivered   (hem  up.      And  now 
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returning  to  the  camp,  possessed  of  bia  booty 
and  secure  of  no  future  disturbance  from  tb• 
Bithynians,  he  employed  the  whole  of  ίϊΜ 
troops  in  throwing  up  a  work  of  dmimvallatioa' 
round  Cbaleedon  from  sea  to  sea,  and  secured 
as  much  of  the  river  as  he  possibly  could  by  a 
wooden  lampart.  Upon  this,  Hippocntes  the 
Lacedaemonian  commandant  led  his  troops  out 
of  tbe  dty,  as  determined  to  engage.  Tbe 
Athenians  fmmed  immediately  for  battle. 
And  Pbamabaius  with  his  army  and  ■  numer- 
ous cavalry  came  up  to  the  outside  of  the  worka 
of  circumvallation,  to  be  read;  with  his  aid. 
Hippocrates  therefore  and  Thrasylus,  each  with 
their  heavy-armed,  bad  a  long  engagement,  (dll 
Aleibiadea  matched  in  with  some  m(e«  heavy- 
armed  and  the  bone.  Now  Hippocrates  was 
slain,  and  his  troops  fled  back  into  the  dly. 
And  at  the  same  lime  PbamabaiiiB,  who  was 
prevented  from  joining  Hippocrates  by  tlie 
narrowness  of  tbe  passage  between  the  river 
and  the  «all  of  drcumrallation,  retreated  to  bia 
camp  at  tbe  temple  of  Hereule*  in  the  distrietof 
Cbalcedoo.  After  this,  Aldbiadea  went  off  to 
HeDeapontandthe  Chersonesus  to  fetch  In  con. 
tributioos;  but  the  rest  of  tbe  generab  made  an 
agreement  with  Pbamabazoi  in  relation  to  Cbal- 
eedon,— that  <■  Pbamabaius  should  pay  down 
twenty  talents,  to  the  Athenians'  and  should 
conveyan  Athenianembassy  totbeking."  Ttiey 
swore  to  Fbamabazus  and  took  an  oath  from  him, 
tliat  "the  Chalcedonians  should  punctually  pay 
theii  former  tribute  to  the  Athenians  with  the 
full  arrears,  and  the  Athenians  should  suspend 
all  hostilities  against  the  Chalcedonians,  till 
their  ambasiadors  were  sgain  returned  from  the 
king."  Alcibiades  was  not  present  when  these 
conditions  were  sworn,  for  be  was  then  before 
Selymbria.  But  taking  that  place,  be  went 
afterwards  against  Byzsntium,  having  under 
him  the  whole  military  force  of  the  Chersonesos, 
and  the  soldiers  from  Thrace,  and  more  than 
three  huadred  horse.  Phamsbaius,  insisting 
that  Alcibiades  also  should  swear  to  the  arti- 
cles, waited  at  Cbaleedon  till  he  returned  from 
Byzantium.  But,  when  returned,  he  would 
not  swear,  unless  Pbamabaius  would  swear 
again  to  him.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  gave 
his  oath  at  Cbrysopolii  to  Metrobates  and 
AnMpm,  whom  PhamabiiUB  sent  thither  to 
receive  it ',  and  Phamsbazus  swore  agsin  at 
Cbaleedon  to  £uryptolemus  and   Diotimus 
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and  betide  tbe  piiUic  oatii,  ikty  mutually  exr 
changed  the  solemn  pledgei  of  piivate  regard 
and  friendehip.  Phamabaxus  therefore  immec 
diately  departed,  and  ordered  that  the  ambatr 
sadors  who  were  to  go  to  the  king  ihould  aoeet 
him  at  Cyzum»,  Those  sent  by  the  Atha» 
nians  were  Dorotheus,  PMiodicce,  Theogeoes, 
£uryptolemu8,  Mantitheus ;  they  ware  accom- 
panied by  daoscntus  ma^  Pyrrfaoloc^us  from 
Aigos.  An  embassy  also  went  from  Laoed»- 
mon,  Pasippidas  and  his  colleagues,  «id  were 
accompanied  by  Hermoeratei^  now  an  eziie  from 
Syracuse,  and  his  brother  Proxenus.  And 
Phamabaaus  began  conducting  them  to  the 
king. 

The  Athenians  were  busy  in  the  aiage  of 
Byzantium.  They  had  raised  a  drcumYalla^ 
tion  round  it,  and  canSed  their  skirmishes  and 
attacks  qmte  up  to  the  walL  Clearehus  was 
the  Lacedsemonian  oommandant  in  Bysantium• 
He  had  with  him  some  perM>ns  of  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Sparta,  a  few  of  the  Spartans 
newly  enfranchised,  some  Megareans  com- 
manded by  Helixus,  general  from  Megarai  and 
BcBotians  commanded  by  their  genersl  Cem*- 
tadas.  But  the  Atheniane,  when  they  were 
not  able  to  prevail  by  force,  persuaded  some  of 
the  Byzantines  to  betray  the  city.  Clearehus 
the  commandant,  never  suspecting  that  any  of 
them  could  be  guilty  of  such  treachery,  had 
made  the  best  dispositione  that  occurred  to  his 
own  judgment :  and,  leaving  the  care  of  the 
place  to  Ceratadas  and  Helixus,  crossed  over 
the  sea  to  Phamabazus.  He  went  to  receive 
from  him  the  pay  for  his  troops ;  and  he  de- 
signed to  collect  together  all  the  ships,  both 
such  as  were  left  in  tbe  Hellespont  for  guard, 
ships  by  Pasippidas,  and  such  as  were  stationed 
at  Antandrue,  and  those  under  the  command 
of  Hegesandridas,  who '  bad  been  posted  by 
Mindarus  on  the  coast  of  Thrace ;  to  procure 
farther  the  building  of  more :  and  to  draw  them 
all  into  one  grand  fleet,  in  order  to  annoy  the 
confederates  of  the  Athenians,  and  oblige  them 
to  quit  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  So  soon  as 
Clearehus  was  sailed,  the  Byzantines  joined  in 
the  plot  to  betray  the  city — These  were  Cydon, 
and  Arieto,  and  Anaxicrates,  and  Lycurgus, 
and  Anaxilaus ;  the  latter  of  whom,  when  tried 
for  his  life  at  Lacedeemon  for  betraying  this 
place,  pleaded  successfully  in  his  own  defence, 
that  *'  60  far  from  betraying,  he  had  only  pre- 
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aervedit.  He  who  was  a  Byzantine  and  not  a  La- 
cedsmoaian,  saw  their  children  and  their  wives 
perishing  with  &mine"(for  ClearcSius  bad  distri- 
buted all  the  provisions  in  the  town  to  the 
soldiers  of  tbe  I^icedemonians).  '*  For  tbia 
raaaoo  therefore,  he  declared,  he  had  gives 
admissipn  to  the  enemy,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  moaey,  or  to  gratify  aay  rancour  against  the 
LacedsNnooiaBe.'V-The  Byzaotines  therefore 
in  the  plot,  whea  they  had  made  all  necessary 
prepaimtions,  opened  in  the  night  the  Tbraciaii 
gates,  βΜ  they  are  csUed,  and  let  in  the  troops 
and  Alciblades.  Hdixus  and  Ceratadas,  who 
were  quite  ignorant  of  the  plot,  hastened  with 
all  their  anen  to  the  marketplace  to  make  head 
against  them.  But,  as  the  enemy  were  masters 
of  the  avenues,  and  resistance  was  unavailing, 
they  surrendered  themselves,  and  were  sent 
prisoners  to  Athena.  Yet,  as  they  were  land- 
ing in  the  Pinsus,  Cseratadas  slipped  into  the 
crowd  of  people  there ;  and  lurking  for  a  timc^ 
at  length  escaped  safe  to  Decelea. 

IV.  The  account  of  what  had  been  lately 
done  at  Byzantium  reached  Phamabazus  and 
the  ambassadors  at  Qordium  in  Phrygia,  where 
they  spent  the  winter.  But  as  they  were  con- 
tinufng  their  jouniey  to  the  king  early  in  the 
spring,  they  were  met  by  the  Laeedamonian 
ambassadors,  Besotius  and  his  colleagiies,  and 
by  otiier  envoys  who  were  on  their  return.  By 
these  they  were  assured,  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian, bad  been  gratiiled  by  the  king  in  all  their 
demands,  and  that  Cyrus  was  appointed  gover- 
nor  of  all  the  maritime  provinces,  and  was  to 
co-operate  with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
war ;  he  also  carried  with  him  a  letter  to  all 
the  people  of  those  provinces,  sealed  with  the 
royal  signet,  and  in  these  words—*'  I  send  down 
Cyrus  to  be  Caianus  of  aU  the  troops  assembled 
at  Castolus."  The  word  Canmus  signifies 
commander-in^hief.  When  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  heard  all  this,  and  afterwards  saw 
Cyrus  himself,  they  were  desirous  more  thaa 
ever  to  go  up  to  the  king ;  if  that  was  denied 
them,  to  have  a  safe-conduct  back.  But  Cyrus, 
who  would  fain  have  the  people  of  Athene 
kept  in  ignorance  of  what  had  been  done,  ad* 
vised  Pbarnabazus,  either  to  deliver  up  these 
ambassadors  to  him,  or  by  no  means  to  givt 
them  their  dismission.  Phamabazus  therefore 
for  the  present  detained  the  ambassadors ;  one 
while  pretending,  that  be  would  conduct  them 
forwards  to  the  king;  another  while  that  he 
would  convey  them  back :   managing  so  well 
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ϋΛΙ  ηα  one  e(Md  bhiue  btat.  But  Wteii  ihitt 
'jaaa  were  AnMc1ap«ed,  bell^KH  IcsvaErotn 
Cjrta  to  dfenlM  tbcm :  Blhgfaig  thi  oKh  be 
luiil  «went,  to  n-condaettlieMto  the  mb,  since 
be  could  Aol  cany  tfceai  (o  tke  Ung.  UjMm 
thlB  th^  tn  teM  to  AriotanaoM  «kb  bA  or- 
der to  Mm  to  CUT7  tlteM  bick.  He  eondoetei 
then  to  Qiiaiil  in  Hjaia,  uid  from  theM• 
the;  went  I9  Ma  to  tbi  other  atMion  of  (be 


AldbiBdM,  whe  now  l«d  Λ  gnat  delim  \ΛΑ 
■  nilitar;  fere•  to  tetam  to  Atherw,  idt  nil 
imaiedittal;  lot  SmUoi.  Taking  twenty  ahi;» 
from  that  itMieit,  be  itoed  over  Into  Che  CeM>- 
mie  biy  of  Cniai  and,  after  eidlectuig  tbMtf 
a  bunded  tilent», '  be  retomed  to  Samee. 
ThiHjbalne  witb  tbirt;  ibipa  waa  gone  to 
Tbiaa,  irber•  be  rednred  the  other  cklei  that 
had  revolted  to  the  Lecednnoniani  and  Tha• 
■lu  too,  miierably  diwreeeed  by  war,  by  aedl-• 
tiona,  and  by  foniM :  and  Ttntyli»  intb  tnu 
otber  pait  of  the  fleet  wai  nilad  for  Atbeni. 
Yet  before  bit  anifaltba  AtheniaiM  bad  ώακη 
for  genei^,  Aleibiadea  tboogh  yet  in  eiil^ 
and  Tbnaybaliu  who  ww  alMen^  «nd,  thiidly, 
Conon  who  wai  bow  at  Albeoa.  Bm  Ald- 
biadeB,  ta^Mg  the  money  from  Samoa,  nUsd 
with  tweMyiUpi  to  Pn««.  From  thence  be 
etood  οντι  to  Oytbeum,  to  diecover  in  nha( 
progreaa  the  tbkty  Teneb  wem  that  he  heard 
tbe  LacedamooiaiB  were  fittiilg  oat  there,  and 
what  waa  Ibe  diapotition  of  tbe  Athenian*  in 
regard  to  bit  ntuming  home.  And  ao  aoon  al 
be  perceived  they  were  in  tbe  right  diapodtian, 
Dny,  had  even  dioaen  him  general,  and  fait 
friendt  privately  invited  Um  to  make  hia  ap- 
peaiance,  he  aailed  into  tbe  Fineua  the  very 
day  that  the  dty  wae  celebrMing  tbe  Plyntaria, 
when  the  image  of  Minerva's  temple  waa  eov-. 
ered  with  a  veil ;  which  aome  interpreted  to  be 
a  very  bad  omen  both  to  bimaelf  and  the  «tat•, 
becanae  on  tbi•  day  no  Athenian  whatever  darea 
to  intermeddle  in  any  eerioua  a&ir.  But  on 
hi*  eniertag  the  harbour  tbe  whole  people,  both 
from  the  Pirooi  and  the  city,  came  flocking 
down  to  U(  ebipi,  all  full  of  wonder,  and  full 
of  desire  too  to  aee  Aldbiadee.  Soma  of  them 
were  maintaining,  ■■  be  waa  tbe  moat  excellent 
citiaen  that  Athena  ever  bred  :  the  only  one 
who  beyimd  all  dispute  bad  been  baniabed  un- 
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jftBTty  i  liw»  ii  had  been  iti*r«ty  dreamvCDted 
by  tbe  eabala  of  men  of  much  leaa  weight  than 
bimsetf,  of  anarlhQ  MaHcieatf  haimigneTa,  who 
lad  no  other  piindple  tba»  that  of  plundering 
tbe  ttrite  He,  on  the  Coetrary,  bad  alwayi 
been  promcAiag  the  public  welhre,  ao  far  at 
Us  owti  end  (be  ellbrts  of  true  patriot•  could 
promofe  it.  Atid  wbeA  the  aecusitlon  wai 
preferred  i^alaat  bib  tor  irreligious  bebaTionr 
hi  liagerd  Rt  the  myateriea,  be  had  declared 
hfa  readiness  to  submit  to  «n  linmediate  trial ; 
wbercas  bis  enemiel,  who  bad  ovemiled  ao 
Mltthabte  a  demMid,  bad  daring  his  absence  de- 
jtrived  him  of  fala  Mtnrtty.  Id  the  meaatlme, 
his  very  neeeasities  bad  reduced  bim  to  a  atalo 
of  aervilitj ;  be  bad  been  forced  to  care••  «vm 
tbe  bittefeat  of  foea,  and  not  a  day  peat  but  hie 
life  was  In  danger.  He  could  benceforth  per- 
f&m  Ao  servicea  to  *uch  of  hia  fellow-dtiienl 
aa  weft  most  ebdeafcd  to  bim;  none  to  bia  rs. 
tatieM,  ntme  evad  to  the  state,  tboogh  be  law 
Imw  sadly  it  wat  eenduCte^  nnce  be  witf 
craped  by  tbe  rcstrktiona  of  his  «cHe.  Boclr 
a  maa,  thqr  afflnned,  cOuld  not  be  soapcAed  of 
designing  innonuons  in  the  «tate  or  a  renM»• 
don  of  government.  He  could  ever  have  ob- 
tainet^from  tbe  favOuT  of  (be  peo^  preceden- 
cy over  tboae  of  his  own^β,  and  equality  witb 
faJaeenlorn  Nay,  U*  very  enemiea  knew  him^ 
even  when  tbcy  bajHsbed  him,  to  be  the  mm» 
true  patriot  be  bad  always  been :  and  yet  they, 
by  fofCiBg  tbemedves  into  power,  bad  destroyed 
the  best  dtlEent  of  Athena ;  and  then,  being 
left  alone  in  the  administiation  of  aflairs,  bad 
been  countenanced  by  their  fisllow-citiieus  for 
no  otber  reason  than  because  they  had  no  bet- 
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others  were  averring,  that  "  be  waa  the  aole 
author  of  all  the  miseriea  they  bad  lately  ex- 
perienced i  and  waa  atill  the  man,  that  would 
precipitate  his  country  iaio  all  the  dlatreaae• 
by  which  at  present  it  waa  threatened." 

Aldbiadea  waa  now  at  the  shore.  He  did 
not  however  quit  bis  ahlp,  since  he  waa  afraid 
of  bii  enemies ;  but  standing  upon  tbe  deck,  be 
cast  bis  view  around  to  aee  whether  his  friends 
were  at  hand ;  and  spying  at  length  hia  conain 
Enryptolemua  tbe  aon  of  Peisinaz  and  bis 
other  relations  accompanied  by  their  friends,  be 
then  stepped  ashore,  and  marcheth  slong  with 
them  up  into  [he  city,  having  partiea  placed 
nea^  him  ready  to  guard  bim  against  any  vio- 
lence. He  then  spoke  in  his  own  jostificattoa 
both  in  tbe  aenate  and  tbe  aaaembly  of  the  peo• 
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pie,  maintaining  be  had  never  been  guilty  of 
impiety,  but  had  himself  been  padly  injured." 
Much  was  said  to  this  purpose,  and  nobody 
presumed  to  say  a  word  against  him,  because 
the  people  would  never  have  suffered  it.  Be- 
ing afterwards  declared  a  general-plenipoten- 
tiary, as  if  he  was  able  to  raise  the  state  to  iU 
former  power,  he  first  of  all  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of.  the  whole  military  strength  of 
Athens,  to  guard  by  land  the  procession  of  the 
mysteries,  which  during  the  war  had  gone  by 
sea.  After  this,  he  picked  out  a  levy  from  the 
public  roll,  fifteen  hundred  heavy-armed,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horsemen,  and  a  hundred  ships. 
And  in  the  third  month  after  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  set  sail  on  an  expedition  against 
Andros,  which  had  revolted  fnm  the  Atheni- 
ans. Aristocrates  and  Adimantus  the  son  of 
Leucorophidas,  who  were  chosen  to  command 
the  land-forces,  were  sent  along  with  him. 

Alcibiades  landed  his  troops  at  Oaurium  on 
the  coast  of  Andros,  who  repulsed  the  AndrL 
ans  that  sallied  out  to  stop  them,  and  shut 
them  up  within  the  city.  Some  few  of  them, 
though  not  many,  and  what  Lacedaemonians 
were  with  them,  they  killed  in  the  engagement 
Alcibiades  upon  Una  erected  a  trophy ;  and, 
after  continuing  there  a  few  days,  sailed  away 
to  Samoa ;  and  having  fixed  his  station  there, 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  enemy. 

V.  It  was  no  long  time  before  these  last 
transactions,  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  the 
time  of  the  command  of  Cratesippidas  was 
elapsed,  had  sent  away  Lysander  to  command 
the  fleet.  Lysander,  after  arriving  at  Rhodes, 
and  taking  upon  him  the  command,  stood  away 
to  Cos  and  Miletus.  He  proceeded  from 
thence  to  Ephesus  at  the  head  of  seventy  sail, 
where  he  continued  till  he  was  sure  that  Cjmis 
was  arrived  at  Sardis.  But  so  soon  as  Cyrus 
was  there,  he  went  up  to  him  along  with  the 
embassy  from  Lacedaemon.  Here  they  made 
remonstrances  against  the  past  behaviour  of 
Tissapbenies,  and  begged  of  Cyrus  that  with 
his  utmost  alacrity  he  would  attend  to  the  war. 
Cjrrus  answered  **  his  father  had  expressly  en- 
joined  him  to  do  so ;  and  for  his  own  part,  it 
vrss  a  point  he  had  entirely  at  heart :  he  had 
brought  down  with  him  five  hundred  talents  * 
in  specie ;  and,  if  that  was  insufficient,  he  would 
spend  his  own  private  money,  which  his  father 
had  given  him ;  and,  if  that  should  fail,  he  would 


turn  into  coin  the  very  throne  on  which  he 
sitting,**  which  was  all  silver  and  gold.  This 
they  received  with  high  applause ;  but  begged 
him  **  to  raise  the  pay  of  their  seamen  to  an 
Attic  drachma  ;** '  insisting  upon  it,  that  <*  if 
the  pay  was  thus  advanced,  the  seamen  of  the 
Athenians  would  desert  their  ships,  and  him- 
self on  the  whole  would  be  a  considerable 
saver.**  He  replied,  that  "  they  talked  in  a  ra- 
tional manner ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  act  otherwise  than  his 
father  had  enjoined  him :  besides  it  was  ex. 
pressly  stipuUted  by  treaty,  that  he  was  to  pay 
only  thirteen  mine  '  a  month  to  each  ship,  the 
number  employed  to  be  wholly  at  the  option  of 
the  Lacedsemonians.**  Lysander  said  no  more 
at  present:  but  after  supper,  when  Cyrus 
drank  to  him,  and  desired  to  know  *'  in  what 
instance  he  oould  oblige  him  most?**  he  re- 
plied, **  if  you  give  each  seaman  an  obole  a-day 
over  and  above  their  present  pay.**  From  this 
time  their  pay  was  advanced  from  three  to 
four  oboles  a-day.  *  Cyrus  also  paid  off  the 
arrears,  and  advanced  a  month's  pay  before 
hand,  which  gave  fresh  alacrity  and  spirit  to  all 
the  men.  But  the  Athenians,  when  they  had 
news  of  this,  were  sadly  dejected ;  however, 
they  despatched  ambassadors  to  Cynis  under 
the  safe  conduct  of  Tissaphernes.  He  indeed 
refused  to  grant  them  audience,  though  Tissa- 
phemes  earnestly  entreated  for  them,  repre- 
senting that  **  all  he  had  hitherto  done  ^vas  in 
pure  compliance  with  the  advice  of  Alcibiades, 
studying  only  that  no  party  of  the  Grecians 
should  grow  too  strong,  but  that  all  might  be 
kept  in  weakness  through  their  own  embroil, 
roents.** 

So  soon  as  all  the  naval  points  were  settled, 
Lysander  laid  all  the  ships  to  the  number  of 
ninety  on  the  ground  at  Ephesus,  and  minded 
no  other  business  than  cleaning  and  refitting 
them  for  service.  But  Alcibiades  had  receiv- 
ed  intelligence,  that  Thrasybulus  was  come  from 
the  Hellespont  to  fortify  Phocea.  He  there- 
fore crossed  over  to  him,  leaving  Anttochus 
his  own  pilot  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  with 
an  order  not  to  put  to  sea  against  the  ships  of 
Lysander.  And  yet  Antiochus  with  his  own 
ship  and  one  more  from  Notium  ventured  even 
to  enter  the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  and  to  sail 
mider  the  very  heads  of  the  ships  of  Lysander. 
Lysander  got  a  few  of  his  vessels  immediately 
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on   float,  and  gm  hin   cbsM.     But  u  tbt 

AlhenUuii  (mine  ODt  wilb  a  greater  numt 

■hipt  to  the  aid  of  Antiochiu,  he  then  collected 
jll  his  own,  and  bore  down  upon  the  enerajr. 
And  tlieti  Che  Atheniuu,  getting  into  the  water 
■U  CheirshipiatNotium.wenCoutto  meet  him, 
each  afaip  u  fait  u  *be  could  clear.  An  cngig 
■Dent  immediate];  ensued  ;  the  enem;  fou^E 
the  regular  line ;  ihe  Atheniwia  with  their  thipa 
irregularly  diapened,  till  at  length  they  fied 
with  the  loss  of  fifceeo  ibipa.  The  greaCcH 
part  of  the  men  e«sped,  but  aome  of  them 
«ere  taken  priionera.  Lytaniier,  after  carry- 
ing off  the  ihipa  in  low,  and  erecting  a  trophy 
■t  Nbtium.  sailed  back  to  Epbuiui  and  the 
Athenian*  to  Samoa. 

But  after  this  Aldbiadci,  being  returned  to 
Samoa,  stood  orer  wicb  the  whole  fleet  to  the 
harbour  of  Epheaui,  and  formed  into  line  of 
batlle  before  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  defy 
the  enemy.  Yet,  wben  Lyaander  would  not 
come  out  against  him,  becauae  inferior  in  num- 
ber by  many, ships,  he  stood  back  to  Samoa. 
And  Λ  little  while  after  the  Lacednmoniana 
take  Dulphinium  and  Eion. 

When  the  news  of  the  late  engagement  Μ 
aea  was  brought  to  Athens,  the  Athenian* 
conceived  high  indignation  against  AldlnadeB, 
ascribing  the  loaa  of  their  ahipa  entirely  to  his 
negligent  and  wild  hehanoiir.'  Tbey  nominated 
ten  others  to  be  gensrala,  Conon,  Diomedon, 
Leon,  Petides,  Heraainide•,  Aiiitociate•, 
Arcbeatratas,  Protoroachna,  TfarMyln*,  Aiii- 
togenes.  Alcibiade*  therefore,  whose  credit 
alto  was  low  in  the  fleet,  taking  a  nngle  Ttsael, 
■ailed  away  la  the  Chenonesus,  to  a  fortrcis  of 


And  now  Conon,  pursuant  to  the  decree*  of 
the  state,  sailed  away  from  Androa  with  the 
twenty  ship*  he  had  there,  in  order  to  take  the 
command  at  Samoi.  But  to  replace  Conon 
at  Androa,  they  sent  away  Phanoathenca  with 
four  ahips  from  Athens.  In  hi*  passage  be  fell 
in  with  two  thip*  belonging  to  Thorium,  and 
took  both  of  them  with  their  crews.  The  Atbe. 
niana  put  all  these  prisoners  into  eloae  conflne- 
menl,  but  were  moved  with  compaasion  for  Do- 
rieua  the  commander  of  tbem,  who  in  reality  was 
a  Rhodian,  but  bad  long  liiice  been  exiled  both 
from  Athens  and  Rhode*,  and  for  fear  of  the 
Athenians,  who  had  sentenced  both  himself 
and  all  hi*  kindred  to  death,  bad  got  hint, 
self  naturaliied  amongst  Ihe  Thurians;  they 
therefore  gave  him  his  liberty  without  a  taosom. 


When  CoDOB  was  arrived  at  Samoa,  and  hM) 
received  the  command  of  the  Beet  which  was 
sadly  dispiritad,  instead  of  the  fonner  number 
of  ahip*  which  amounted  to  a  himdred,  ha 
completely  manned  out  seventy;  and  with  thcM 
putting  out  to  sea,  aeranpanied  by  the  other 
commanders,  he  landed  at  many  different  place* 
on  the  enemy's  coaat,  and  plundered  the.conn• 
try.  And  the  year  ended,  in  which  the  Cml- 
tbagioians,  having  invaded  Sidly  with  a  him- 
dred  and  twenty  ahip•  and  a  land-force  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  reduced 
Agrigentum  by  bmine,  after  being  defeated 
seven  months  on  the 


VL  But  in  the  following  year,  in  which  the 
X)n  was  eclipsed  in  the  evening,  and  Ibe  old 
temple  of  Minerva  was  burnt  down  at  Athena 
(Pitys  presiding  among  [he  Ephori,  and  Cal. 
liai  being  Archon  at  Athens),  when  the  time 
of  Lysander's  command  and  six'  and  twenty 
yean  of  the  war  were  elapsed,  the  Lacednno- 
nians  sent  Calliciatidas  to  command  the  flert. 
When  Lysander  delivered  him  the  ships,  ha 
told  Callicratidaa,  that  "  master  of  tbe  sea  and 
conqueror  of  a  naval  engagement,  be  resigned 
to  him.'  Upon  this  the  latter  advised 
>*  to  set  sail  from  Epheaua,  and  keeping 
>s  on  Ihe  left  where  tbe  Athenian  fleet 
was  lying,  afterward)  to  deliver  up  the  ships  at 
Hiletus,  and  then  he  would  own  him  to  be  ou». 
•r  of  the  sea."  But  Lysander  replying  that 
he  ought  not  to  interfere  in  another  person'a 
nmmaad,"  Callicratidaa,  besides  tbe  ships  ha 
received  liom  Lysander,  manned  out  fifty  mon 
from  Chios  and  Rhodes  and  other  place*  in  the 
ifedetaey.  And  having  collected  them  all 
together  to  tbe  number  of  a  hundred  and  fmty, 
be  made  tbe  needful  preparation*  for  meeting 
iiemy.  But  finding  that  all  bis  measure• 
seditiously  opposed  by  the  friends  of  Ly• 
!r,  who  not  only  obeyed  bis  orders  with  an 
open  reluctance,  but  were  clamouiing  also  in 
all  the  dtiet  agunst  the  moat  impoliiie  conduct 
of  the  LeeedEmoniana,  in  perpetually  changing 
their  admirals,  sending  out  persons  not  qualU 
Sed  for  the  office,  or  who  had  a  very  slendar 
notion  of  naval  aAiia,  and  knew  not  bow  to 
manage  the  tempen  of  mankind;  intimating 
farther  the  great  danger  tbey  run  of  suffering 
severely  for  giving  the  command  to  men  unex- 
perienced at  sea,  and  nnknown  to  thair  friend* 
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\»  Umm  pt»"»fbr  Umm  ι  wiiii,  GiMienrtMM, 
lMnrin|f  cwUcd  togvtiict  tnt  LMMMnofiiiMi  fMfw 
•n  baiiid  Um  fleet,  eiprewti  kitfiMlf  thus  ι 

«« I  tbonld  ki¥V  bte»  well  conteated  t»  kate 
ittid  «t  Sperta ;  mw.  If  Lywrntut  or  Miy  otket 
ptfMci  hath  a  mima  to  W  tbouglrt  a  Wttler  «» 
Boaa  than  nrfwlf»  kava  I  any  thing  to  olgatt* 
But  eiaoa  I  urn  mMim\mUm9a  by  the  tlBto  to 
tooinMMMl  tW  float,  I  an  biid  ki  doty  to  aaa^ 
eiMa  tlnk  orden  to  um  ufemoat  of  my  power; 
You  tlMffafNO  I  a^juM,  aa  I  would  always  b•• 
Imwo  with  hMRnir,  and  as  tlio  slaca  axpecta  «s 
It  do  our  duty  (and  you  kaow  your  duty  as 
woM  as  I  ean  tsU  it  youX  to  φ•  no  your  opi»• 
Ions  witliout  any  reserve,  whether  it  be  noio 
wpediowt  I  should  continuo  hare,  or  ratuni  in- 
ntdhitety  to  Sparta  to  fefort  *  dnre  tho  poo- 
tuftofyouraeUr••** 

No  ptrsou  prtsmued  to  ghpo  his  opiaioa 
olharwiso,  than  that  •'ho  ought  to  obey  tho 
alalOk  and  encuto  tMr  orders:*  Ho  tharo- 
rare  node  a  jooniey  to  Cyrus,  and  deannled 
pay  for  tho  seanou.  Cynis  ordered  Mn  to 
wait  two  days.  *  But  Chilicrotidss,  dM^rtnod 
at  ύΛ$  delay,  and  veaad  at  flrcqueatly  attcadiag 
at  his  door,  could  not  florbear  drploriag  the  la- 
■lautijhls  lot  of  tie  Gfeeiaaa  in  being  oU^iod 
toci^  Barbariaas  far  nowey  >  agtaring^  unt 
*lf  ever  he  returned  to  Sparta,  ho  would  eam 
Us  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  reeoucQiatMsi 

^■ΗβΜ  uwn  ho  iRparteu  to  Aliletus• 
Acute  he  seat  awaysocae  ships  to  Sportalbr 
a  supply  of  money ;  aad^  harfaig  called  aasa- 
aanbly  of  tho  MilniisaB,  he 


•<  It  is  ny  tedbpensiblo  duty, 
obey  the  orders  of  ny  coosMry.     And 
cspect  to  signaRBe  youasei^ 
nmiecHtiun  of  the  war•  at  tou  five  in  Ao 
nidst  of  the  Banwnuaa,  sm 
fried  gresuT  by  then•     It  i 
bent  upon  you  to  set  an  ensupie  to  Uie  RSt 
cue  roniewnacoB»  η  uevenur  tae 


tkma  and  Most  effectual  neaus  to  hurt  the  ex»- 
ny,  tiU  theperson» return  front  Sparta  whom 
I  have  sent  thiiSier  to  fetdi  us  money.  For 
r,  at  his  departure,  sent  back  all  tin 
hi  hie  bands  to  Cyrus,  as  if  if  was  a  ηβο^ 
less  artMrto  ua :  and  Cirrus,  When  I  addmsed 
myself  to  hin^  was  for  over  sCtodying  e»Meet 
toamidvooaference;  and  lor  my  part,  1  MuM 
net  pievail  with  myaeif  to  dsnce  attendmeo  at 
his  doors.  But  I  pledge  my  fiath  to  you,  that 
I  win  msho  it  my  stody  to  bo  giaiefiil  Up  you 
for  aU  the  good  seivices  you  any  do  us,  during 
interval  of  our  Waiting  for  a  supply  firooi 
And  if  it  please  the  gods,  we  will 
coavinee  theae  Barbarians,  that  without  fiiwn- 
ingupon  them,  we  are  able  to 


•( 


When  CaHicntidas  had  ended,  many  per- 
sons rose  up,  and  araet  remarkably  thoae  who 
were  accused  of  croasing  his  measuies.  Tbey 
were  fi^htened^  and  therefore  told  him  ύκβ 
Bsaaas  of  nusing  a  sui^ly,  ssrf  promised  to  eon- 
tribute  Iram  their  own  private  panes.  When 
he  had  thua  got  money,  ssri  had  also  levied  utt 
drachmas  for  each  of  hisseansen  at  Chios,  he 
saDed  sgaiait  MediyaBne  in  Lesbos,  which  be- 
longed to  the  ensmy.  Birt  the  Mdhymagana 
to  cease  over»  aa  the  Ariicnians  had  a 
m  the  piaee,  and  nie  AttKtzu^  party 
had  al  the  power  in  their  hands,  be  asssolto 
Ihe  city  by  storss.  The  soMicrs  in- 
booty  of  aD  the  BMncy  ia  tho 
inalidm  gaAcwd  all  the  slaves 
togathu  ia  the  ssariBcC-plaea.  The  cosrfcder. 
you  hsm  to  put  even  6ie  otbKtts  of 
aiptossls:  but  he  aatuefc4 
«whuit  he  was  in  coausaBd,  be  would 
bisuamai 

baaatalthefrecasen  ssrf  βιο  *  Athemmi  gv 
at  libmj>  but  Utt  slavca  vrere  sold  m 
&  He  abo  seat  word  to  Couou, 
dmt  «he 
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thg  ten  coniiiiaDdcr^  I^an  tai  iUaakuieL• 
Oiliattiiat  pnniUae  ntb  ■  ktmdntd  Hkd 
■event)'  lUpe,  Λααά  iato  the  kabfni  «lin^ 
witb  him.  And  Codob,  bov  ahat  up  fcf  tbt 
eoeoir  wbo  ««re  got  quk•  roeai  Un,  m* 
obliged  to  cngige  ia  tb•  hvboar,  Mid  Imt 
thirty  sb^  but  tbor  ovm  eaoped  to  knd, 
and  the  fottj  revBiBiiig  ibipe  of  hie  fleat  be 
drew  ΐΒΐιοιβ  under  the  welle  ef  UitylMM>  But 
Cellicntidu,  buiog  moored  hi*  ehipi  μ  tlu 
heibour,  bnieged  the  plecb  He  vw  taataf 
uuttet  of  the  roed  i  end,  bansg  eent  e  enm• 
moea  to  the  IHrtlijiiiieeeiM  to  ipenb  e|i  with 
their  whole  milileiy  fiiree,  he  deo  fclidicd  orcr 
the  traope  iitm  Cbio•.  Nov  loo  be  lecaited 
the  monej  from  Cttd•- 

Bnt  CoDOO,  now  thit  BCtjileM  vu  invMted 
both  bf  land  and  >m,  end  eU  tmportetion  of 
''  pronsioni  wee  eSectuellj  c«l  cB,  end  great 
nuDtben  of  people  wci•  crawded  iirio  the  dtf , 
end  the  AthenUni  «ent  hin  αβ  aid,  becwue 
utterly  ignotnit  of  Ui  lituatioe,  drew  two  of 
hU  beat  lailen  into  the  water  before  it  ww 
day,  and  coeeplecelj  mmnM  then  with  the  beat 
rowen  be  could  pick  out  fioin  tba  fleet  U* 
then  made  Che  soldien  go  down  below  de^i, 
and  etowed  the  maittiala  of  dfbnw.  Punng 
the  whole  day  they  vera  at  woA  oo  boud: 
and  in  the  ereaia^  «β  eeoo  ai  it  wm  dark,  he 
made  them  ell  go  igiia  tm  ahote.  that  the  eRO- 
mymieUpiBDOMMffGiMief  bUdetigti.  But 
on  the  fifth  day,  bariog  got  >  modeiate  itoch 
of  pnviaion  on  botri  «mctly  at  noon,  whm 
the  eatmy  who  biodHd  bin  up  were  droway 
with  beat,  and  aome  were  ttiaag  their  repoea, 
they  eipeditiMMlr  Mood  mk  «f  the  harbour. 
One  of  the  ehipa  meie  the  beet  of  it*  way  to 


The  coemy,  who  bloektrf  bii»  up•  made  haate 
to  prevent  tbejt  «ac^ke,  aacb  abip  a*  hat  aa 
tbey  EouU  clear,  by  cutting  away  the  cablee  aod 
ancbora,  alarming  tbe  crewa,  calling  the  nen 
on  board  who  had  been  taking  their  rcpaela 
on  ahore,  and  weie  now  flocking  dom  to  tbe 
■bipa  in  a  nolent  hurry.  At  length,  having 
got  OB  board  their  vaeeele,  they  pave  cbaae  to 
the  abip  that  attetcbed  oat  to  fM,  and  at  euft- 
act  came  up  with  her.  And  «flei  a  itraggle 
making  tbeouelTei  DuMteea  of  her,  they  took 
bet  in  tow,  aod  hrought  her  back  with  all  her 
craw  on  board  to  the  naval  atation.  But  the 
■bip,  that  took  her  eoune  cowarda  the  Hellea- 
poot,  complcird  her  eacape,  and  carried  tbe 
newt  of  the  giege  to  Atheni. 


^Dioneden,  who  went  to  tbe  aid  of  Cowa 
tbita  braiegad,  came  to  an  anchor  mth  twdvo 
ahip•  in  dte  tnad  of  MityUne.  But  CaUimati• 
dati  baviag  laddealy  borne  down  ppoe  hi«, 
atned  1*0  of  bie  ekip*  at  oooe,  whilat  Diota•- 
doa  Μ  Hraj  with  hi•  own  and  with  amite 
maeL  y 

The  Albeniana,  baring  received  adrK•  of  •■^~ 
■U  that  happened,  and  of  (be  licge,  immediately  \!  y 
detieed  as  «id  to  ooaaiat  of  a  hundMd  and  ten 
dhip^  compelbv  all  of  an  age  to  bear  anw  to 
g«  pa  board,  ••  vaU  «Uvea  aa  freeiMU.  Aad> 
baring  ranTwad  o«t  the  hundred  aad  ten  ahip* 
in  tbe  φ•εβ  of  thirty  daya,  they  put  ta  aaa  ■ 
nay,  evep  many  of  tboae  peraoaa  who  beloivtd 
to  tiu  caraliy  of  the  atat•  went  on  hoard  tUa 
fleet.  They  Grat  touched  at  Swnoe,  and  lam 
thenea  took  ten  eail  of  fiamian*.  They  eoU 
leciad  aleo  above  thirty  ahipe  more  frosa  th• 
rest  of  the  confaderaie•,  obliging  men  of  all 
conftioni  to  go  on  board.  All  veaeele  tav 
they  met  at  eea  were  embargoed,  ao  that  they  ^ 
•mounted  at  UaC  to  more  than  a  hundred  ai^  "' 
fifty  aaiL  /  Callictatida•,  baring  reoeirad  iotel. 
ligenoe  that  Ifaii  aU  wie  come  to  Samoa,  left 
fifty  ihipa  under  the  commend  of  Eteoniena  ta 
oontiniw  tbe  ai^e :  but,' putting  to  ecahimaelf 
with  ■  hundred  and  twenty,  be  took  bit  even• 
ing-repeet  at  Cape  Ualea  in  Laahoa  ow. 
agaiiMt  Uitylcnc.  Thia  very  eveniag  the 
Atheniana  were  taking  their  rapeat  at  Argi• 
niuB,  which  ia  ovcr^igainat  the  iale  of  Leaboa, 
But  IB  the  ntght-time  peioeiriBg  firet,  and 
■eiBe  peraona  tirioging  l.im  inteUigence  Ibal 
"  tbey  era  the  Athenian*,"  he  act  «il  at  dead 
of  night,  with  adeaign  tofall  auddenlyamanftat 
them.  The  great  qu^tity  of  tain  that  fell  in 
the  night,  accompanied  with  thunder,  prevent- 
ed him  from  going  acroea.  But  at  break  o| 
day,  when  tbe  lempeat  wai  ceeeed,  be  aailed 
over  to  Arginuaw,  where  upon  tbe  left  the 


tie  in  the  following  diepoeilioa  ι 

Ariatoctstc•  with  fifteen  abipa  wae  poated  oa 
the  leil  ί  next  him  war  Digmedon  with  fiileea 
more.  Ferielee  wm  poeled  behind  Arielo- 
emee,  mid  Heraiinides  behind  Diomedoa. 
Next  to  piomedoo  were  the  Suniana  with  tea 
ihipe  drawn  apin  liaea-bead;  a  Samiati  by 
name  Hippeui  had  tbe  command  of  tbe  8aDd• 
ans.  Nent  them  were  ten  ahipi  of  private 
™p>«i"«,  these  alao  ia  the  line  a>bead  ■  and  af. 
tet  them,  three  ehipa  of  the  commaadcn-i^ 
ehief  and  the  reet  of  the  confedwatea.     Pmlfc 
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■ladiuf  with  fifteen  sbipe  eoauiMiided  the 
right ;  next  him  wm  Thneylut  with  fifteen 
more.  Lysiae  with  en  equal  nmnber  of  ships 
vras  posted  hehind  Protooiechus ;  and  Aristo- 
genes  behind  Thrasylus.  They  had  made  this 
disposition  to  prevent  the  enemy  firom  breaking 
through  their  line ;  for  their  ships  sailed  worse 
than  those  of  the  enemy. 

But  all  the  ships  of  the  Lacedemonians  were 
drawn  up  in  a  single  line,  with  a  view  of  being 
ready,  as  they  were  better  sailers,  to  break 
through  and  tadr  about  again  upon  the  enemy ; 
and  CalUcntidas  eoronumded  in  their  right  wing. 
Yet  Hennon  the  Megarean,  who  was  steers- 
man to  Callicratidaa,  told  him  now  it  was  most 
adrisable  for  him  to  sheer  off  in  time,  since 
\  the  ships  of  the  Athenians  were  hr  superior  in 
number  to  his  own.**  Callicratidas  made  him 
this  reply — <*  Sparta  will  not  be  worse  inhabited 
when  I  am  dead,  but  it  would  be  infamous  in 
me  to  fiee.** 

And  now  the  fleets  engaged  in  a  fight  of 
long  continuance.  At  first,  all  the  ships  kept 
close  together,  yet  afterwards  were  separately 
engaged.  But  so  soon  as  Callicratidas  was 
tumbled  into  the  sea  by  the  shock  of  his  ship 
when  she  struck  on  an  enemy,  and  was  nerer 
seen  any  more,  and  Protomacbus  with  those 
posted  with  him  on  the  right  had  defeated  the 
enemy's  left ;  then  began  the  flight  of  the  Pe. 
loponnesians  to  Chios,  though  most  of  them 
fled  to  Phocea :  and  the  Athenians  sailed  back 
again  to  Arginusse.  Five  and  twenty  ships  of 
the  Athenians  were  lost  in  this  action  Mrith 
their  crews,  some  few  men  excepted,  who 
swam  ashore.  But  on  the  Peloponnesian  side 
nine  ships  belonging  to  Lacedcmon  were  lost, 
though  ihe  whole  number  of  them  was  but  ten, 
and  upwards  of  sixty  more  belonging  to  the 
rest  of  the  confederates. 
'  It  was  now  judged  expedient  by  the  Athe- 
nian commanders  to  order  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus,  who  commanded  ships,  and  some 
other  officers,  with  seven  and  forty  of  the  ships, 
to  sail  round  to  the  wrecks  and  fetch  off  the 
men ;  and  to  proceed  with  the  rest  to  Mity- 
lene  against  the  fleet  commanded  by  Eteoni- 
eus.  But  in  these  designs  they  were  prevented 
by  a  gale  of  wind  which  grew  to  be  a  violent 
tempest.  Upon  which  they  erected  a  trophy, 
and  passed  the  night  at  ArginussB. 

In  the  meantime,  a  fly-boat  had  carried 
Eteonicus  the  news  of  the  kte  battle  at  sea. 
But  he  sent  the  boat  out  again  with  an  order 


to  thoae  on  board,  to  move  silently  off  witboot 
saying  a  syllable  to  any  person  whatever»  and 
soon  after  to  return  again  to  the  naval  statio• 
crowned  with  garlands,  and  shouting  aloud, 
that  **  Callicratidas  had  gained  a  victory  at  sea," 
and  that  "  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  waa  de- 
stroyed.** They  punctually  observed  hia  in• 
structions.  And  when  they  returned  again, 
£teonicus  offered  up  a  sacrifice  for  the  good 
tidings  they  brought  He  then  issued  an  order 
to  the  soldiers  to  take  their  evening  repast,  and 
to  the  sutlers  quietly  to  carry  all  their  effects 
on  board,  and  sail  away  in  the  ships  with  all 
expedition  to  Chios,  for  the  wind  favoured  the 
passage;  whilst  he  himself,  after  setting  his 
camp  on  fire,  drew  off  the  land-army  to  Me- 
thymne.  And  now  Conon,  having  got  his 
ships  afloat,  as  the  enemy  was  gone  and  the 
wind  considerably  abated,  went  out  to  sea,  and 
met  the  Athenians  who  were  under  sail  from 
Aiginusas.  He  told  them  what  Eteonicus 
had  done,  upon  which  the  Athenians  put  in- 
to Mitylene.  From  thence  they  proceeded 
to  Chios;  but  being  unable  to  do  any  thing 
there  against  the  enemy,  they  stood  away  for 
Samoa. 

VIL  But  at  Athens  the  people  turned  out 
all  the  commanders  excepting  Conon,  to  whom 
they  assigned  for  his  colleagues  Adimantus  and 
Pbilocles.    However,  of  those  who  commanded 
in  the  late  engagement,  Protomachus  and  Aris- 
togenes  returned  not  to    Athens,    but  six  of 
them  came  home,  namely  Pericles  and  Diome- 
don,  and  Ljrsias  and  Aristocrates,  and  Thrasy- 
lus  and   Herasinides.      Archedemus,  who  at 
this  time  was  the  greatest  demagogue  in  Athens, 
and  had  the  management  of  all  affaire  relating 
to  Decelea,  laying  a  fine  *  upon  Herasinides, 
preferred  an  accusation  against  him  in  public 
court,  importing,  that  **  he  had  embezzled  some 
money  from  Hellespont  belonging  to  the  state," 
and  charged   him   farther  with   misdemeanors 
during  his  command.     It  was  adjudged  by  the 
court  that  '*  Herasinides  be  committed  to  pri- 
son.**    After  this,  the  commandera  made  their 
report  in  full  senate  about  the  late  engagement 
at  sea,  and  the  violence  of  the  storm.     But 
Timocrates  having  moved,  that  "  the  rest  of 
the  commanders  as  well  as  Herasinides  should 
be  imprisoned  in  order  to  be  tried  by  the  peo. 
pie  of  Athens,**  the  senate  ordered  their  com- 

1  I  read  IrtfitX^  for  {«i/SmA^,  oo  Uie  authority  of  Dr 
Teylor. 
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In  the  next  place  agenenl 
htj  of  the  people  was  hoUen,  in  which  aereial 
peiBom  prafenea  aecniatioiM  against  the  oom• 
nundera,  though  Theramenes  distiDguished  him- 
adf  moat  on  thia  occasion•     He  affirmed  **  they 
ought  to  he  brought  to  a  trial  for  not  fetching 
off  the  men  firom  the  wredn.**    He  produced 
their  own  letter  sent  by  them  to  the  senate  and 
people  aa  full  eridence  that  ''no  neceaaary 
a;TOcatlon  had  pxerented  their  doing  it,  since 
thej  alleged  no  other  ezcuae  but  the  storm.** 
Eadi  of  the  commanders  was  then  permitted 
to  make  a  short  apology  for  himsdf;  the  course 
of  law  did  not  yet  allow  them  to  make  a  formal 
defence.    They  made  a  bare  redtal  of  focts, 
that "  they  had  stood  out  to  sea  in  quest  of  the 
enemy:  had  given  an  Mder  to  proper  officers 
vnongst  the  faptsins  of  the  ships,  nay,  to  such 
as  had  formeriy  commanded  fleets,  to  Thera- 
menes, and  Thfasybttlue,  and  some  others  of 
equal  rank,  to  fetdi  off  the  men  from  the 
wrecks.    If  any  therefore  were  accountable  for 
nonperformance  of  this  point,  it  certainly  ought 
to  be  dunged  upon  them  alone  who  reoeired 
the  order  to  perform  it:  and  yet  (they  continu- 
ed) the  accusation  preferred  against  ourselTes 
shall  not  make  us  deviate  from  troth,  by  assign- 
ing any  other  reaaon  for  their  not  having  done 
it  than  the  vldence  of  the  storm."    They  then 
called  upon  die  pilots  and  many  other  persons 
who  were  on  board  the  ships,  to  give  their  evi- 
dence in  confirmation  of  die  troth.     By  such 
pleas  they  mollified  the  people,  many  of  whom 
immediately  rose  up,  and  offered  to  be  security 
for  their  future  appearance.     It  was  resolved 
however,  «to  adjourn  the  affair  to  another 
assembly;**   (for  it  was  now  so  late  in  the 
evening  that  they  could  not  disdnguish  the 
majority  of  hands)  **  the  senate  in  the  mean- 
time to  draw  up  a  resolution  to  be  reported 
to  the  people  in  what  manner  they  should  be 
tried." 

The  Apaturian  festival  now  came  on,  in 
which  it  is  the  custom  for  lathers  of  families 
and  near  relations  to  entertain  one  another. 
Theramenes  therefore  and  his  party  employed 
the  festival  in  dressing  up  a  number  of  persons 
In  mouraing  garments,  having  first  shaven  them 
dean  to  the  skin,  who  were  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  assembly  of  the  people  for  the  re- 
lations of  such  as  bad  perished  on  the  wrecks. 
They  also  prevailed  upon  Callizenus  to  accuse 
the  commanders  in  form  before  the  senate, 
The  general  assembly  was  afterwards  holden, 


when  the  senate  reported  their  nadution  by  the 
mouth  of  Gallixenue,  and  in  die  very  words  in 
whidi  he  had  moved  to  have  it  drawn  up : 

**  Whereas  in  the  last  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple^ not  only  the  accusers  of  the  commanders, 
bat  also  the  commanders  themselves,  wero 
heard  in  their  own  justification :  let  the  people 
of  Athens  proceed  to  give  their  votes  by  tribes. 
Let  two  urns  be  placed  for  every  tribe.  In 
each  tribe  kt  the  herald  proclaim—'  Aa  many 
aa  aro  of  qpinion  that  the  commandera  have 
miabehaved  in  not  fotching  off  from  the  wrecks 
the  men  who  had  earned  them  a  victory,  let 
sueh^cast  their  ballots  into  this  urn ;  aa  many 
aa  are  of  the  contrary  opinion,  into  that  And 
if  a  majority  dedare  them  gmlty,  letlhem  be 
sentenced  to  death,  let  them  be  delivered  over 
to  the  public  executioners,  let  their  estates  be 
oonfiacated,  reserving  a  tenth  part  for  the  god- 
dess.*** 

And  now  a  person  stood  forth  in  the  assem-     ] 
Uy  who  affirmed,  that  "  he  bad  swam  ashore 
upon  a  barrd  of  flour :  that  the  poor  wretdies 
who  were  lost  had  aolemnly  conjured  him,  if 
he  escqied  with  life,  to  tdl  the  people  of  Athens, 
that  their  commanders  vrould  not  save  the  lives     ! 
of  those  very  men  who  had  fought  with  the 
utmost  bravery  for  their  country.**     A  clamour 
was  already  begun  i^ainst  CaUixenus,  for  pro- 
posing a  method  of  procedure  that  was  mani- 
fesdy  against  due  course  of  law.     Euryptole- 
mus  the  son  of  Peisionaz,  and  some  other  lead- 
ing men  amongst  the  people,  dedared  them- 
sdves^of  this  opinion.      But  the  multitude 
roared  aloud,  that  **  Athens  was  undone,  if  the 
people  were  restrained  from  proceeding  at  their 
own  discretion.*'      Upon  this  a  motion  was 
made  by  Lydscus,  that  whoever  interrupted 
the  free  votes  of  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
should  be  involved  in  the  same  sentence  that 
fvas  given  against  the  commanders.**    This 
motion  was  approved  by  a  loud  tumultuous 
shout  from  the  multitude,  and  the  others  are 
forced  to  withdraw  their  opposition  ;  but  now 
again,  the  presidents  refusing  to  put  a  question 
which  was  contrary  to  law,  Callixenus  stood  up 
again,  and  accused  them  for  their  refusaL   The 
people  demanded  aloud,  that  '*  such  of  them  aa 
refiised  should  he  called  to  account.'*    This 
terrified   the   presidents,     who    immediately 
dedared  they  were  ready  to  comply,  all  but 
Socrates  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  who  still  in. 
slated  that  **  he  would  not  do  an  act  which  was 
not  according  to  law.**    But  after  this  £uryp• 
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tolemiM  roM  up,  and  ipoke  thus  in  favour  of 
the  comnianden : 

'*  I  rise  up,  my  fellow-citifieDe  of  Atbeni, 
partly  vritb  a  design  to  Uame  my  near  and  dear 
relation  Peridea,  and  my  friend  IMomedon ;  and 
partly  to  offer  some  plea  in  their  behalf;  and 
farther  to  gi?e  you  such  adyiee,  as  in  my  opinion 
will  best  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Athenian 
state.  I  therefore  Uame  my  relation  attd  my 
friend  for  persuading  their  colleagues  in  the 
command  to  insert  in  the  letter  they  were  de- 
sirous to  send  to  tiie  senate  and  you,  that  they 
had  issued  an  order  to  Thefamenes  and  Thrasy- 
bulus  to  repair  with  fiorty-seyen  ships  to  the 
wrecks,  ^and  feteh  off  the  men,  which  order 
was  never  put  in  execution.  In  consequence 
of  this,  they  are  now  involved  in  the  guilt  of  a 
crime  which  others  separately  incurred :  and,  in 


'*  But  if  you  rather  choose  it,  try  them  by  tiM 
other  law  against  persons  accused  of  saerOeee 
and  treason,  which  enacts  that — **  if  any  man 
betrays  the  city  or  robs  the  temples,  he  shall 
be  tried  in  the  courts  of  judicature;  and,  if 
adjudged  to  die,  shall  not  be  buried  in  Attica, 
his  goods  and  chattels  to  be  forfieited  to  the 
state.** 

**  Make  use  of  either  of  these  laws,  my  fel- 
low-citizens.  Let  a  separate  day  be  aaaigned 
for  the  trial  of  each :  that  day  to  be  divided 
into  *  three  parts ;  in  the  first  of  which  you 
ought  to  assemble  and  give  your  ballots  whetiier 
or  no  they  ought  to  be  put  upon  their  trial ;  in 
the  second,  the  accusation  should  be  opened 
against  them;  in  the  third,  they  should  be 
heard  in  their  own  defence.  And  if  this  me. 
thod  be  observed,  the  guilty  will  receive  the 


requital  for  all  their  humanity,  are  now.  by  the  Γ  severest  punishment,  and  the  innocent  be  saved 
treachery  of  those  very  persons  and  a  party  here,/  [by  you,  Athenians,  and  not  be  put  to  death  by 


brought  into  imminent  danger  of  their  lives.  No 


advice,  and  obey  the  dictates  of  piety  and  jus- 
tice. And  by  this  means  you  will  best  be  enabled 
to  discover  all  the  truth,  and  preserve  your- 
selves  fixmi  a  subsequent  fit  of  remorse,  when 
in  process  of  time,  convinced  that  you  have 
enormously  offended  both  against  heaven  and 
your  ownselves. 

*'  Let  me  therefore  recommend  such  a  con- 
duct to  you,  as  will  guard  you  from  all  decep- 
tion either  by  myself  or  by  any  other  person,  as 
will  clearly  discover  the  guilty,  how  fkr  they  all 
and  in  what  degree  each  person  amongst  them  is 
guilty,  and  will  enable  you  to  assign  the  pro- 
per measure  of  punishment  to  each.  Indulge 
them  therefore  with  only  one  day,  if  more  time 
must  not  be  granted,  to  make  their  defence ; 
and  pay  a  higher  deference  to  your  own  than  to 
the  judgment  of  other  men.  And  all  of  you 
know,  my  fellow-dtizens  of  Athens,  that  the 
law  of  Canonus  is  still  in  force,  which  enacts, 
that  '*  if  any  person  hath  aggrieved  the  people 
of  Athens,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  and  brought 
to  a:tsial  before  the  people :  and,  in  case  be  be 
convicted,  shall  be  put  to  death  and  thrown 
into  the  pit,  his  goods  and  chattels  to  be  for- 
feited to  the.  state,  reserving  the  tenth  part  for 
the  goddess•**  By  this  law  I  exhort  you  to  try 
the  commanders ;  and  by  heaven  to  begin,  if 
you  think  proper,  with  Perides  my  own  rela- 
tion. It  would  be  baseness  indeed  in  myself 
to  place  a  higher  value  upon  him  than  upon  my 
country. 


an  iniquitous  condemnation.     You  then,  with- 


danger  neither,  if  you  will  but  comply  with  my  '  out  offending  heaven,  without  violating  your 


oaths,  will  judge  them  according  to  law,  and 
will  not  make  war  in  combination  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  by  putting  to  death  without  a 
trial,  in  express  violation  of  the  laws,  the  very 
men  who  have  taken  seventy  of  their  ships,  and 
gained  a  notable  victory  over  them. 

**  But  of  what  are  you  afraid,  that  you  are  in 
such  vehement  haste  to  pass  a  sentence  ?  Are 
you  afraid  of  losing  your  right  to  put  to  death 
or  to  save  whom  you  please,  in  case  you  try 
men  in  a  regular  conformity  with  and  not  in 
open  violation  of  the  law?  Yes;  such  was 
the  motive  of  Callixcnus,  when  be  persuaded 
the  senate  to  subject  them  all  to  one  summary 
vote  from  the  people.  Yet  this  way  perhaps 
you  may  put  an  innocent  man  to  death ;  and 
then,  in  a  subsequent  fit  of  remorse,  you  may 
bitterly  reflect  what  a  dreadful  and  unjustifiable 
act  you  have  committed ;  and  more  bitterly 
still,  if  you  iniquitously  put  to  death  a  number 
of  them.  Horrible  indeed  would  the  proce- 
dure be,  if  you,  the  very  persons  that  indulged 
Aristarchus,  who  formerly  overturned  the  po- 
pular government,  and  afterwards  betrayed 
Oenoe  to  our  enemies  the  Thebans,  with  a  day 
of  his  own  appointment  to  make  his  defence, 
and  observed  every  form  of  law  in  regard  to 
him,  should  deny  eveiy  indulgence  and  every 
right  to  commanders  who  in  all  respects  have 

1  Ajii{i]fiif«t  Tfit  κμίξ•€  rfiSf  (Μζ•η>,  Leunclaviiu.  Pari• 
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answered  your  eipecUtion»,  Rod  faave  gained  a 
victory  over  your  enemiea  !  Forbid  it  heaven, 
that  Atfaeniani  ehoutd  behave  in  svcb  a  mui- 
net.  Keep  your  attention  fixed  on  the  lawa, 
on  laws  which  are  entirely  your  own,  on  law* 
by  whose  immediate  influmee  you  have  been 
so  highly  exaltedj  and,  let  it  never  enter  your 
hearts  to  deviate  from  them.  Bring  back  your 
thoughts  to  the  aole  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ten  of  fact,  in  which  your  commanders  seem 
to  have  incurred  your  displeuure. 

"  For,  after  they  had  obtained  the  victory 
sea  and  were  relumed  to  their  station,  it  wis 
DIomedon'B  advice,  that  the  whole  fleet  should 
proceed  in  regular  line  to  fetch  off  the  dirabled 
ships  and  the  crews  on  board  them.  Herasin• 
ides  was  for  repaiiing  immediately  with  the 
whole  fleet  against  the  enemy  at  Mitylene. 
Thrasylus  declared  for  the  execution  of  both 
these  points,  by  leaving  part  of  the  fleet  be- 
hind, and  going  with  the  rest  against  the  ene- 
my. His  advice  received  the  general  approba- 
tion. Each  commander  was  to  leave  three 
ships  of  his  own  division  ;  the  number  of  the 
commanders  was  eight ;  besides  the  ten  ships 
belonging  to  private  captains,  and  the  ten  be- 
longing to  the  Samians,  and  the  three  ships  be- 
longing to  the  commander-in-chief.  All  these 
together  are  forty-seven,  four  for  the  care  of 
every  disabled  vessel,  which  were  twelve  in 
all.  The  offlcei*  left  behind  to  command 
them  were  Thiaiybulus  and  Theramenes,  that 
very  Theramenes,  who  in  the  last  assembly 
accused  these  commanders;  and  then,  with 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  they  went  out  to  sea 
■gainst  the  enemy. 

"  In  what  article  therefore  hath  their  eon. 
duct  been  defective  or  inglorious?  If  the  be- 
haviour hath  been  foulty  in  regard  to  the  ene. 
my,  those  who  went  out  against  the  enemy 
ought  by  all  the  rules  of  justice  to  he  account- 
able for  it.  But  such  only  as  were  assigned 
to  fetch  off  the  men,  and  yet  did  not  execute 
the  order  of  their  superiors,  should  be  put  on 
their  trial  for  not  fetching  them  off.  Thus 
much  indeed  I  can  safely  allege  in  vindication 
of  Tbrasybulus  and  Theramenes  too,  that  the 
storm  prevented  them  from  executing  that  or. 
der.     The  persona  who  by  good  fortune  were 


e  evidence  that  this  is  true ; 


I  which  number  is  owe  of  your  own  command- 
ers, who  escaped  with  life  from  one  of  tita 
wrecks ;  and  whom,  though  then  he  stood  in 
need  of  all  their  assistance,  they  now  will  have 
involved  in  the  same  sentence  with  those  who 
were  to  bring  it,  and  yet  brought  It  not. 

"  Take  care,  therefore,  my  fellow-citiient 
of  Athens,  that  successful  as  yon  are,  you  act 
not  tbe  part  of  men  who  are  on  the  tnink  of 
deepair  and  min  ;  that,  instead  of  submission 
to  the  gods  in  points  that  are  sutqect  to  their 
will  alone,  you  condemn  not  men  for  treachery 
when  they  were  incapable  of  acting  at  all,  since 
the  violence  of  the  storm  entirely  prevented 
the  execution  of  orders.  Voo  woidd  behave 
much  more  aueeably  to  justiee  if  you  honour- 
ed your  victorious  commanders  with  crowns, 
rather  than,  in  compliance  with  the  instigations 
of  wicked  men,  to  punish  them  with  death." 

Euryplolemus,  after  this  address,  proceeded 
to  move,  that  "  the  accused  should  be  separate- 
ly put  on  their  trials  according  to  the  law  of 
Canonus."  Tbe  proposal  of  tbe  senate  was, 
that  "one  summary  vote  should  be  paaaed  up. 
on  them  all."  Upon  holding  up  of  hands,  a 
majority  appeared  for  the  motion  of  Eurypto- 
lemus.  But  as  Menecles  entered  a  protest 
against  the  regularity  of  it,  and  of  course  the 
question  was  put  again,  it  was  carried  for  the 
proposal  of  the  seuate.  And  after  this  they 
condemned  to  death  the  eight  commanders  in 
ea-figbt  of  Ai^nuse.  Sii  of  them,  who 
now  at  Athens,  were  actually  put  to 
death.  Yet  no  long  time  after  the  Athe- 
.  repented  of  what  they  bad  done,  and 
passed  a  decree,  that  "the  persons  who  had 
beguiled  the  people  in  this  matter  should  be 
i|>eached  for  the  crime,  and  procure  bul  till 
they  should  be  brought  to  a  trial,  Callixemu 
particular  to  be  one  of  the  number."  Four 
other  persons  were  also  impeaehedi  and  were 
kept  in  safe  custody  by  their  own  baiL  But 
sedition  breaking  out  afterwards  in  the 
in  which  Cleophon  was  killed,  they  all 
made  their  escape  before  they  could  he  brought 
trial.  Calliienus,  however,  who  aAer• 
wards  returned  to  Athens  with  those  who 
sme  up  from  the  PirKua  into  the  city,  was 
1  universally  detested,  that  he  starved  hiiDself 
}  death. 
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L  The  «oldien  tlut  were  at  Chio*  with  Ete- 
onicua  sQbsieted  dunng  summer  on  the  fhiiti 
of  the  aeaeon,  uid  the  money  they  earned  b; 
working  in  the  fields.  But  when  winter  came 
on,  and  they  bad  ao  siibtiiience,  and  were  both 
naked  and  b«l«foo<,  they  ran  into  cabals,  and 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  nuke  eeiziire  of  Chio•. 
It  was  agreed  amongst  tbnn,  that  all  such  ai 
approved  of  the  scheme  should  carry  a  reed  in 
their  bands,  in  order  to  discover  to  each  other  a 
just  account  of  tbeir  numbers.  Eteonku*. 
who  bad  gaioed  intelligence  of  the  plot,  waa 
highly  perplexed  in  what  manner  to  disconcert 
it.  because  of  the  great  number  of  those  who 
cairied  reeds.  He  judged  it  too  hazardous  to 
attack  tbem  openly,  Uit  they  should  run  to 
arms ;  and  then,  aeuing  the  city  and  turning 
enemies,  might  inin  all  affairs  at  Chios  in  case 
Ihey  prevailed•  On  the  other  side  be  thought 
it  would  be  dreadful  to  destroy  so  many  persons 
who  were  old  eonfederues.  which  might  open 
the  mouths  of  the  rest  of  Greece  against  them. 
Olid  give  the  soldiery  an  aversion  to  the  iervire. 
Taking  therefore  along  with  faim  fifteen  persona 
aimed  with  dsggers,  be  walked  about  the  dty; 
and  lighting  on  α  fellow  who  had  a  disorder  in 
his  eyes,  and  was  just  come  from  the  surgeon's, 
with  a  reed  in  his  band,  be  killed  faim  on  the 
spot.  Hereupon  a  tumult  beginniiig  to  rise, 
and  some  demanding  "  for  what  reason  that  man 
was  killed?"  Eteoiiicus  orders  them  to  be 
answered  aloud,  "because  be  carried  ■  reed.'* 
This  answer  was  no  sooner  given,  than  all  such 
as  carried  reeds  threw  them  instantly  away; 
every  one  within  hearing  was  afraid  lest  be 
should  have  been  seen  with  one  of  them  in  his 
hand.      Eteonicus,  after  this,  having  assembled 


the  Chiang,  issued  out  an  order  to  them  to  ad- 
vance α  proper  sum  of  money,  that  the  seamen 
might  receive  their  pay,  and  all  kinds  of  mutiny 
be  prevented.  The  Cbiani  advanced  the  money, 
and  then  Eteonicus  ordered  all  the  men  on 
board.  Repairii^  afterwards  on  board  every 
vessel  in  its  turn,  he  encootiged  and  be  advised 
tbem  much,  at  if  he  was  entirely  ignoiant  of  the 
late  conapiiacy,  and  then  distributed  a  month's 
pay  to  each. 

The  Cbians  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates, 
assembling  allerwards  at  Ephesus,  determined 
to  send  ambassadois  to  Lacednmon  conceniiiig 
the  pitsenl  state  of  their  afiairs,  who  were  to 
make  their  report,  and  then  desire,  that  "  Ly- 
sander  might  be  sent  to  command  the  fleet," 
who  had  highly  recommended  himself  to  the 
alliancB  during  bis  former  command,  and  by 
gaining  the  sea-fight  at  Notium.  The  ambas- 
sadors were  accordingly  despatched  away,  and 
with  them  some  envoys  for  Cyrus,  who  were 
to  second  tbem.  But  the  Lacedemonians  com» 
plied  only  so  &r  as  to  send  Lysaitder  to  be  the 
lieutenant,  for  tbey  appointed  Aracus  to  be 
Bdmiral-in-cbief :  for  their  law  doth  not  per. 
mit  the  same  person  to  be  twice  in  the  chief 
command.  The  fleet  therefore  was  resigned  to 
Lysander,  when  twenty-seven  years  of  the  war 
were  now  completed. 

In  this  year  Cyrus  put  to  death  AntabffiBaecs 
and  Mitncus,  the  sons  of  a  sister  of  Daiius  and 
daughlerof  Artaxerxes,  who  was  father  of  D». 
rius,  because  at  meeting  him  they  had  not  drawn 
their  harida  within  the  sleeve,  a  compliment 
paidtothekingalone.  The  sleeve  reachcth  down 
below  the  bend,  and  the  person  who  drawk  his 
hand  within  it  is  incapable  of  doing  any  act  at 
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alL  Hienmenes  and  bit  wife  represented  to 
Darios,  that  he  could  not  in  justice  connive  at 
aueh  outrageous  behaviour.  Darius  therefore, 
pretending  himself  much  out  of  order,  sends 
couriers  to  Cyrus  to  summon  him  to  court. 

In  the  following  summer  (when  Archytas 
presided  in  the  college  of  ephori,  and  Alexius 
was  archon  at  Athens)  Lysander,  now  arrived 
at  Ephesus,  sends  for  Eteonicus  with  the  ships 
from  Chios,  and  collected  all  the  rest  from  their 
several  stations  into  one  grand  fleet.  He  refitted 
them  all  for  service,  and  was  building  others  at 
Antandros.  He  also  made  Cyrus  a  visit,  and 
asked  for  money.  Cyrus  told  him,  that  '*  all  his 
fiither*s  money  and  a  great  deal  more  besides  had 
already  been  expended,**  reciting  particularly, 
what  each  admiral  in  chief  had  received :  hoW' 
ever,  he  gave  him  a  supply.  Lysander,  thus 
furnished  with  money,  assigned  proper  com- 
manders to  the  ships,  and  paid  the  seamen  their 
arrears.  In  the  meantime  the  Athenian  com- 
manders were  making  preparations  at  Samoa  to 
go  out  to  sea  with  the  fleet 

At  this  juncture  C3mi8  sent  again  for  Ly. 
Sander,  when  the  messenger  was  come  to  him 
from  his  fiither  with  the  news,  that  "  he  was 
much  out  of  order  and  wanted  to  see  him,**  be- 
ing now  at  Thamneriain  Media  near  the  CadU' 
sians,  against  whom  he  had  marched  because 
they  had  revolted.    When  Lysander  was  come, 
he  expressly  forbade   him    *'to  engage    the 
Athenians  at  sea,  unless  he  had  by  far  the  larger 
number  of  ships,  since  both  the  king  and  himself 
were  masters  of  abundance  of  wealth,  and  the 
fleet  might  be  properly  enlarged  to  secure  the 
point'*     He  then  showed  him  an  account  of 
all  the  tributes  from  the  cities  which  were  his 
own  appointments,  and  gave  him  what  money 
he  could  spare.     And  then,  having  put  him  in 
mind  "  of  the  great  friendship  he  bore  to  the 
Lacedemonian  state,  and  particularly  to  Ly- 
sander,*' he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  his  father. 
Lysander,  when  Cyrus  had  thus  intrusted 
him  with  all  his  concerns,  and  was  departed  in 
obedience  to  the  summons  to  visit  his  sick  fa- 
ther, afrer  distributing  pay  to  his  fleet,  sailed 
into  the  Ceramic  bay  of  Caria ;  where,  assaulting 
a  city  called  Cedrea,  that  was  «confederate  with 
the  Athenians,  he  took  it  the  second  day  by 
storm,  and  sold  the  inhabitBntB  for  slaves; 
these  inhabitants  were  half-berbarians  ;   and 
from  thence  be  sailed  away  tfy    Rhodes.     The 
Athenians,  having  stood  out  from  Samos,  were 
infestiDg  the  coasts  belonging-  *«  the  king ;  they 


even  sailed  up  to  Chios  and  Epheeus,  «ni  were 
prepared  for  battle.  They  associated  abo  im 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  MeoaDder,  Tydeai, 
and  Cephisodotus.  Lysander  was  noweoMt» 
ing  along  Ionia,  from  Rhodes  towards  te 
Hellespont,  and  the  track  of  vessela  out  of  it, 
and  against  the  cities  that  had  revolted.  The 
Athenians  were  also  at  sea,  being  bound  to 
Chios ;  for  Asia'  was  entirely  against  them. 
Lysander  from  Abydus  sailed  up  to  Lunpaa- 
cus,  which  was  confederate  with  die  Athenians. 
The  Abydenians  and  others  mardied 
troops  thither  by  land.  They  were 
by  Thorax  the  Lacedaemonian ;  and  aaaanlting 
Lampsacus  they  take  it  by  storm.  The  aoldicn 
plundered  this  city,  a  rich  one,  and  plentilully 
stocked  with  wine  and  other  needfid  atotes: 
but  Lysander  dismissed  all  persons  thnt  were 
free  without  a  ransom.  The  Atheoianay  who 
closely  chased  him,  were  now  arrived  at  Elens 
in  the  Chersonese,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty 
ships.  Here  they  had  no  sooner  taken  thdr 
repast,  than  news  is  brought  them  of  what  had 
boen  done  at  I/ampsacus,  when  inunedialalf 
they  proceed  to  Sestos :  from  whence,  «fter 
victuidling  with  the  utmost  despatdi,  they  eaOed 
into  iBgos-potamos,  over-against  Lampaaena» 
The  distance  between  them  across  the  HeUes• 
pont  is  about  *  fifteen  stadia  :  and  here  they 
took  their  evening  repast  Night  came  on ; 
but  so  soon  as  it  was  break  of  day,  Lysander 
made  a  signal  for  his  men  to  eat  their  meal 
and  repair  on  board  their  ships.  Having 
now  got  things  in  readiness  for  an  engage- 
ment, and  made  all  fast  on  board  for  de-. 
fence,  he  issued  out  orders,  that  no  ship  should 
stir  out  of  the  line  or  go  out  to  sea.  The 
Athenians,  when  the  sun  was  up,  appear- 
ed before  the  harbour  in  a  line  abreast,  as  ready 
to  engage.  But  when  Lysander  would  not 
come  out  against  them,  and  it  grew  late  in 
the  day,  they  sailed  back  again  into  w£gos• 
potamos. 

Lysander  now  ordered  the  nimblest  vessda 
to  follow  the  Athenians.  They  were  to  take 
a  view  in  what  manner  they  behaved  so  soon  aa 
they  quitted  their  ships,  and  then  to  return  and 
bring  him  a  report.  Nor  did  he  suffer  any  of 
his  own  men  to  quit  their  vessels  before  these 
ships  returned.  He  did  the  same  thing  for 
four   days  successively;   and  the    Atheniana 
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OTertam^,  the  «ame  number  of  dayt,  agaioat 

^/^  ΑΧοΜώΑΐίΛ  from  bia  own  fortreta  bad  a  view 

^  of  tbe  Atbeoiana  in  their  present  atadon,  on 
the  open  beach,  near  no  city,  and  obliged  to  go 
'  fifteen  atadia  firom  their  abipa  to  fetch  provi- 
aiooa  from  Seatoa ;  whiiat  the  enemy  lay  in  a 
harbour,  and  were  auppUed  with  every  thing 
from  the  adjacent  city•  He  told  them  therefore 
they  had  choaen  an  improper  station  ;"  he  ad. 
them  to  remove  to  Seatoa,  to  a  harbour 
and  to  a  city  %  "  Only  station  yourselvea  there," 
aaid  he^  <'  and  you  will  be  able  to  fight  the  enemy 
at  your  own  discretion•"  But  the  commanders, 
and  especially  Tydeus  and  Menander,  ordered 
him  to  be  gona— «ince  they,  and  not  he,  were 
at  praaent  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  Ac- 
cordingly he  went  his  way.* 

But  Xiysander,  on  the  fifth  day  the  Athen- 
ians thus  came  over  to  offer  him  battle,  ordered 
Choae  ιΗκι  followed  them  in  their  retreat,  that, 
**  ao  aoon  aa  they  aaw  them  bmded  again,  and 
atrsggled  about  the  Chersonese,**  which  they 
condnued  to  do  more  and  more  every  succeed- 
ing day,  to  buy  provisions  at  a  great  distance, 
heartily  deqpising  Lysander  for  not  coming  out 
against  them,  *'they  ahould  immediately  re- 
turn, and  when  they  were  got  out  half  way, 
ahould  hoiata  shield  up  in  the  air.**  They 
punctually  obeyed  his  orders ;  and  Lysander  im- 
mediately made  the  signal  for  standing  out  to 
aea  with  all  ejq|)edition.  Thorax,  also,  with  the 
land-forces  under  his  command,  waa  taken  on 
board  to  go  along  with  them.  Conon  no  sooner 
had  a  view  of  the  enemy,  than  he  made  a^sig. 
nal  to  the  ahipa  to  be  ready  for  defence  with  all 
their  might.  But  as  the  seamen  were  dis- 
persed about,  some  ahipa  had  but  two  benches 
iof  rowers  aboard,  some  only  one,  and  some  none 
at  alL     Conon's  own  ship,  with  abouT  seven 

'  mora  and  the  Paralus,  had  their  crewa  on 
board,  and  immediately  put  out  to  sea :  but 
all  the  rest  Lysander  took  close  to  the  shore. 

«^  They  had  indeed  drawn  together  most  of  their 
men  on  the  land,  but  they  fled  away<  to  placea 
vf  safety.  Conon  flying  with  nine  ^ps,  as  he 
found  all  was  over  with  the  Athenians,  sailed 
up  to  Cape  Abamia  near  Lampaacus,  and  car- 
rued  from  thence  the  great  masts  belonging  to 

2  One  mil•  and  a  halt: 

S  Tbie  ie  the  last  time  any  mention  it  made  of  Akibi. 
ade•,  who  soon  after,  throagh  the  instigation•  of  CritI•• 
and  Lysander,  was  treacheroa.ly  put  to  death  by  Fhar- 
nabaxQB. 


the  ships  of  Lysander.  And  then  with  eight 
ships  he  sailed  away  for  Cyprus  to  Bvagoiaa, 
whilat  the  Paralus  went  for  Athens  to  notify 
what  had  happened.  But  Lysander  brought 
over  the  ships,  and  the  prisoners,  and  ^very 
thii^  elae  to  Lampsacus.  And,  besides  others 
of  the  commanders,  he  had  got  for  his  prisoners 
Phuodea  and  Adimantus.  But  the  very  φiy 
he  performed  these  exploits,  he  sent  away 
Theopompus  the  Milesian  partisan  to  Lace- 
dcmon,  to  notify  what  had  been  done,  who 
performed  the  jouxney  in  three  days,  and  pub. 
liahed  the  victory. 

Lysander  afterwards  called  the  confederates 
together,  and  deaired  their  advice  abput  tlie 
priaonera.  On  thia  occasion  many  bitter 
charges  were  exhibited  against  the  Ath^eniana : 
— >**  what  sad  tranagreaaors  they  had  formerly 
been ! — ^what  horrid  designs  they  would  have 
put  in  execution  had  they  obtained  the  victory, 
even  to  cut  off  the  right  hands  of  all  the 
priaoners  they  ahould  take !  They  had  thrown 
overboard  and  drowned  all  the  men  beloqging 
to  two  ships  they  had  taken,  one  a  Corinthian, 
and  the  other  an  Andrian :  and  Philodea  >yaa 
the  very  Athenian  commander  who  had  thua 
deatroyed  them.**  Much  more  waa  said  at  this 
meeting,  and  a  resolution  was  taken  "  to  put 
all  the  Athenians  who  were  prisoners  to  death 
except  Adimantus,*'  who  in  the  council  of  war 
had  singly  opposed  the  proposal  to  cut  off  bands ; 
however,  he  was  charged  by  some  persons  with 
betraying  the  fleet  to  the  enemy.  Lysander 
thereifore,  having  first  put  the  question  to  Phi- 
lodes,  who  had  thrown  the  Corinthians  and 
Andiians  overboard—**  What  he  deserved  to 
suffer,  who  had  set  the  example  of  such  outra- 
geous behaviour  in  Greece  ?**  put  him  instant- 
ly to  death. 

II.  And,  sp  soon  as  he  had  settled  afiairs  at 
Lampsacus,  he  sailed  to  Byzantium  and  Chal- 
cedon.  They  gave  him  a  reception,  having 
first  sent  away  under  truce  the  Athenian  gar- 
risons. The  persons  indeed,  who  had  betrayed 
Byzantium  to  Alcibiades,  fled  away  to  Pontua 
and  afterwards  to  Athens,  where  they  were 
naturalized. 

But  Lysander  sent  home  all  the  garrisons 
belonging  to  that  state,  and  all  Atheniana 
whatever  that  fell  into  his  hands,  to  Athena ; 
tiuther  he  permitted  them  to  sail  without  any 
molestation». but  no  where  else.  He  knew, 
that  the  greater  the  numbers  that  were  col- 
lected together  in  the  city  and  the  Pineus^  the 
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«ooner  they  mtiftt  want  the  necetsMiee  of  life. 
And  now,  leaving  StheueUus  the  Liacedeino- 
niftn,  to  be  commandant  of  JByzantium  and 
Chalcedon,  he  himself  returned  to  Lampsacus 
and  refitted  the  fleet 

At  Athens,  where  the  Paralus  arrived  in  the 
night,  the  calamity  was  told,  and  a  scream  of 
lamentation  ran  up  from  the  PirsHis  through 
the  long  walls  into  the  city,  one  person  repeat- 
ing the  news  to  another ;  insomuch  that  no 
single  soul  that  night  could  take  any  rest,  not 
merely  for  lamenting  those  who  were  lost,  but 
much  more  for  reflecting  what  themselves  in 
all  probability  were  soon  to  sufTer-l-the  like  no 
doubt  as  themselves  had  inflicted  upon  the 
Melians,  when  they  had  reduced  by  siege  that 
colony  of  the  Lacedemonians,  on  the  Istians 
also,  and  Scioneans,  and  Toroneans,  and  £gi' 
nets,  and  many  other  people  in  Greece.  The 
next  day  they  summoned  a  general  assembly, 
in  which  **  it  was  resolved  to  barricade  all  their 
harbours  excepting  one,  to  repair  their  walls, 
to  fix  proper  watches,  and  prepare  the  city  in 
an  respects  for  a  siege."  All  hands  accordingly 
were  immediately  at  work. 

Lysander,  who  now  from  the  Hellespont 
was  come  to  Lfcsbos  with  two  hundred  sail, 
took  in  and  re -settled  the  cities  in  that  island, 
and  especially  Mitylene.  He  also  sent  away 
to  the  towns  of  Thrace  ten  ships  commanded 
by  Eteonicus,  who  reduced  every  thing  there 
into  subjection  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  But 
immediately  after  the  fight  at  ^gos-potamus 
all  Greece  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  ex- 
cepting Samos.  At  Samos  the  people,  having 
massacred  the  *  nobility,  held  the  city  for  the 
Athenians. 

In  the  next  place,  Lysander  sent  notice  to 
Agis  at  Decelea,  and  to  Lacedaemon,  that  <*  he 
is  sailing  up  with  two  hundred  ships.  The 
Lacedemonians  immediately  took  the  field  with 
their  own  force,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  except  the  Argives,  upon  receiving 
the  order  circulated  by  Pausanias  the  other 
king  of  Iiacedaemon.  When  they  were  all  as- 
sembled, he  marched  away  at  their  head,  and 
encamped  them  under  the  walls  of  Athens,  in 
the  place  of  exercise  called  the  Academy.  But 
Lysander,  when  come  up  to  iBgina,  collected 
together  all  the  ^ginetse  he  could  possibly 
find,  and  replaced  them  in  their  city.  He  did 
the  same  to  the   Melians,  and  to  the  other 
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people  who  formerly  hid  bwn  diqiotaeMed.  fa 
the  next  place,  having  laid  ft*!»»»»•  WMte^  keil^ 
tioned  himself  before  the  Pirem  with  •  h»- 
dred  and  fifty  ships,  and  prevented  all  kiiid  dt 
embaikations  from  entering  that  hvbov. 

The  Athenians,  thus  besieged  both  bf  ted  *" 
and  sea,  and  destitute  of  ships,  of  allieii,  tai  ef  γ 
provisions,  were  misenUy  perplexed  how  tD 
act.  They  judged  they  had  nothiiif  to 
but  suffering  what  without  prorocatioo 
selves  had  made  others  suffer,  when  thcj  «aa. 
tonly  tyrannized  over  petty  statea»  aad  for  ao 
other  reason  in  the  world  than  becaoae  they 
were  confederate  with  the  state  of  Lacedenioa. 
From  these  considerations,  after  reaUmag  to 
their  full  rights  and  privileges  such  at 
der  the  sentence  of  infamy,  they 
holding  out;  and,  though  munbera  bc^[ui  lo 
die  for  want  of  meat,  they  would  not  bear  my 
motion  of  treating.  But  when  their  cotn  h»• 
gan  totally  to  fail,  they  sent  ambaaaadon  to 
Agis,  offering  "to  become  confiederBtca  with 
the  Lacediemonians,  reserving  to  tberaaehcs 
the  long  walls  and  the  Piraeus,**  and  on  these 
terms  would  accept  an  accommodatioii•  Yet 
Agis  ordered  them  **  to  repair  to  Lacedamoa, 
since  be  himself  had  no  power  to  treat.  **  When 
the  ambassadon  had  reported  this  anawer  to 
the  Athenians,  they  ordered  them  to  go  to 
Lacedaemon.  But  when  they  were  arrived  at 
Sellasia  on  the  frontier  of  Laconia,  and  the 
ephori  were  informed  « they  were  to  offer  no 
other  proposals  than  had  been  made  by  Agis,** 
they  sent  them  an  order  <*  to  return  to  Athens, 
and  when  they  heartily  desired  peace,  to  come 
again  with  more  fitivourable  instructions.* 
When  therefore  the  ambassadore  returned  to 
Athens,  and  had  reported  these  things  to  the 
state,  a  universal  despondency  ensued :  **  sla- 
very,** they  judged,  *<  must  unavoidably  be  their 
portion  ;  and  whilst  they  were  sending  another 
embassy  numbers  would  die  of  famine.**  No 
one  durst  yet  presume  to  advise  the  demolitioo 
of  the  walls;  since  Archestratus,  who  had 
only  hinted  in  the  senate  that  "it  would  be 
best  for  them  to  make  peace  on  such  terms  as 
the  Lacedemonians  proposed,*'  had  immedi. 
ately  been  thrown  into  prison.  But  the  Lace- 
demonians proposed,  that  "  each  of  the  long 
walls  should  be  demolished  to  the  length  of 
'  ten  stadia  ;**  and  a  decree  had  been  passed  that 
"  such  a  proposal  should  never  be  debated.** 
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In  this  tad  ntuatioii,  Thenunenes  offered  to 
Um  genenl  aesembly,  that  "if  they  would  let 
Idm  go  to  LyBander,  he  could  inform  them  at 
hi•  return,  whether  the  Lacedemonians  insiated 
on  the  demolition  of  the  walla  with  a  view 
entirely  to  enslave  them,  or  by  way  of  security 
only  for  their  future  behaviour.**  He  was 
ordered  to  go ;  and  he  staid  more  than  three 
months  with  Lysander,  waiting  till  a  total  want 
of  provisions  should  necessitate  the  Athenians 
to  agree  to  any  proposal  whatever.  But  on 
bia  return  in  the  fourth  month,  he  reported  to 
tiie  general  assembly,  that  **  Ljrsander  had  de- 
tained him  all  this  time,  and  now  orders  him  to 
go  to  Lacedaemon,  since  he  had  no  power  to 
settle  the  points  of  accommodation,  which 
eoold  only  be  done  by  the  ephorL**  Upon 
this  he  was  chosen  with  nine  others,  to  go  am• 
bassadofwplenipotentiary  to  Lacedsmon.  Ly- 
sander sent  Aristotle,  an  Athenian,  but  under 
aentence  of  eriK  >n  company  with  other  Lace- 
dssmonians,  to  the  Bpberi,.te  jMsure  them  that 
"  he  had  referred  Thenunenes  to  them,  who 
alone  were  empowered  to  make  peace  and 
vrar."  When  therefore  Theramenes  and  the 
other  ambassadors  were  arrived  at  Sallasia, 
and  were  asked — **  What  instructions  they 
had  ?" — their  answer  was,— *<  They  bad  full 
powers  to  make  a  peace.'*  Upon  this  the 
ephoii  called  them  to  an  audience:  and  on 
their  arrival  at  Sparta  they  summoned  an  as- 
sembly, in  which  the  Corinthians  and  Thebans 
distinguished  themselves  above  all  others, 
though  several  joined  in  their  sentiments. 
They  averred  that  *<the  Athenians  ought  to 
have  no  peace  at  all,  but  should  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed." The  Lacedaemonians  declared, "  they 
would  never  enslave  a  Grecian  city  that  had 
done  such  positive  service  to  Greece  in  the 
most  perilous  times."  Accordingly  they  granted 
a  peace,  on  condition  **  they  should  demolish 
the  long  walls  and  the  Piraeus,  should  deliver 
up  all  their  ships  except  twelve,  should  recall 
their  exiles,  should  have  the  same  friends  and 
the  same  foes  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
follow  them  at  command  either  by  land  or 
sea.**  Theramenes  and  his  colleagues  returned 
to  Athens  with  these  conditions  of  peace.  At 
their  entering  the  city  a  crowd  of  people  flocked 
about  them,  fearing  they  had  been  dismissed 
without  any  thing  done :  for  their  present 
situation  would  admit  of  no  delay  at  all,  such 
numbers  were  perishing  by  famine.  On  the 
day  following,  the  ambassadors  reported  the 


terms  on  which  the  LacedaBmoniane  { 
peace.  Theramenes  was  their  mouth  on  tiBuT 
occaaion,  and  assured  them  *<  they  had  no  re- 
source left,  but  to  obey  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  demolish  the  walls.**  Some  persons  spoke 
against,  but  a  large  majority  declaring  for  it,  it 
waa  resolved— "to  accept  the  peace.** 

In  pursuance  of  this,  Lysander  stood  into 
the  Pineus,  and  the  exiles  returned  into  the 
dty.  They  demolished  the  walls  with  much 
alacrity,  music  playing  all  the  time,  since  they 
judged  this  to  be  Uie  first  day  that  Greece  waa 
free. 

Thus  ended  the  year,  in  the  middle  of  whi«:h 
Dionysius,  the  son  of  Hermocrates,  made  him- 
self tyrant  of  Syracuse,  after  the  Carthaginians 
had  been  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Syracusans, 
though  the  former  had  first  made  diemselves 
masters  of  Agrigentum,  which  the  Siciliana 
too  evacuated  for  want  of  provision. 

IIL  [In  the  year  following  were  celebrated 
the  Olympic  games,  in  which  Crodnas  the 
Thessaliaii  gained  the  prize  in  the  stadium  or 
foot-race,  Eudius  presiding  amongst  the  ephori 
at  Sparta,  and  Pythodorus  being  archon  at 
Athens,  whom  the  Athenians,  because  he  was 
appointed  during  the  oligarchy,  never  name  in 
their  list  of  archons,  but  style  that  year  the 
Anarchy.] 

The  oligarchy  was  thus  set  up :— It  was  de- 
creed by  the  people,  that  **  thirty  persons  should 
be  chosen  to  draw  up  a  body  of  laws  for  the 
future  government  of  the  state."  The  persons 
chosen  were  these — Polyarches,  Critias,  Me- 
lobius,  Hippolochus,  Euclides,  Hiero,  Mnesi- 
lochus,  Chremon,  Theramenes,  Aresias,  Dio- 
des, Pbsedrias,  Chaerelaus,  Anetius,  Piso, 
Sophocles,  Eratosthenes,  Cbaricles,  Oiioroa- 
cles,  Theognis,  ^schines,  Theogenes,  Cleo- 
medes,  Erasistratus,  Phido,  Dracon  tides, 
Eumathes,  Aristotle,  Hippomachus,  Mnesi- 
thides.  When  these  things  were  done,  Ly• 
Sander  sailed  away  for  Samoa :  and  Agis, 
marching  away  the  land  army  from  Decelea, 
disbanded  them  to  their  several  cities. 

About  the  same  time,  and  when  the  sun 
was  eclipsed,  Lycophron  the  Pheraean,  who 
was  scheming  to  be  king  over  all  Thessaly, 
defeated  in  battle  the  Larisscans  and  other 
people  of  Thessaly  who  had  made  head  against 
him,  and  slew  many  of  them.  At  the  same 
time  also,  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  being 
defeated  in  battle  by  the  Carthaginians,  lost 
Gela  and  Camarina;  and  a  little  time  after. 
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hnriag  dcuvcicd  over  the  dtjr  lai  oil  witbiB  it 
tons  «doit 

Icnftrck» 
Λ  ϋκ  (ξΜΛΜ  ^  Mpfiag 
ID  tlw  coaftidentei ; 
t•  tte  flirt•  kt  Mlei  Mvij  to 
biijigiiig  wiA  bni  all 
ship•  ke  Imd  tikai  froai  the 
Mp•  9Λοί  the  Pinm^  twdfe  cieqiCcd,  and 
Ike  efomH  that  hai 
to  hiandf  fioB  tke  atafin  of  Greece^ 
kvidrad  and  arrcatj  talents  *of  silver,  keiag 
the  svphw  of  the  trihirtes  which  Cytm  as. 
signed  Ma  for  the  war,  and  whatefcr  else  he 
had  got  in  the  eonrse  of  his  coasBBaiid.  ΑΠ 
these  articles  he  dellfered  in  to  the  LaoedB- 
flionians  in  the  dose  of  this  summer,  at  which 
time  twentj-eight  jeaiv  and  a  half'  put  an  end 
to  this  war,  duriqg  which  the  ephori  of  Sparta 
■fv  reckoned  up  in  the  following  oider :  first 
iBnesias,  in  whose  time  the  war  began,  hi  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  tmoe  made  for  thirty 
yen•  sfter  the  conquest  of  Eubcea.  After 
him  are  these^Braddas,  Isanor,  Sostiatidas, 
llenrchus,  Agesistratus,  Angenidas,  Ono- 
macles,  Zemdppus,  Pityas,  Pldstohw,  CUno- 
macbus,  Hikrcbus,  Leon,  Cbaridas,  Patesb- 
das,  Cleosthenes,  Lycarios,  Aperatus,  Ono- 
mantiui,  Alexippidas,  Misgobddss,  Hydas, 
Aracus,  Avarcbippus,  Pantacles,  Pityas,  Ar- 
cbytas,  and  Audicos,  in  whose  time  liysander, 
having  finished  the  war  as  is  above  reUted, 
returned  with  the  fleet  to  Sparta. 

The  Thirty  were  put  into  commisdon  at 


thai  thaj 


Aif 


I  uinw/.  lOf. 

9  Tliwt  I•,  If  rerkon^  by  the  romplet•  ynn  of  the 
itphArl  «t  flpiiru.  Hut  u  th•  war  beffui  In  tli•  yew  of 
AUmwIim,  tk•  flrtt  year  of  It  ended  In  tke  year  of  Bnei. 
dsa.  Count  HraeMia  therefore  flret,  and  the  duraUon  of 
the  war  wUI  appear  to  be  twenty.eeren  yean  and  a 
hftlf,  tloci  it  snde  In  the  year  of  Ktadlcu•.  Thto  per- 
fif  tly  recoarllei  ThurydMei  and  Xenophon. 


thdr  ύιΛ 
AiBlode  to 
wEt  to  scud 

effEctaally  rid  ^ossdics  of  a 
in  order  to  settle  their  futBic  pQUty ; 
pramised  to  take  the 
liyssBder  was  pemaded,  and  pracared  a  kody 
of  guards  to  he  sent  them  under  the  ooamaBd 
of  CsUibiBB.  But  when  they  had  got  dm 
guard,  they  pdd  all  posdUe  court  to  Callihias, 
that  his  commendation  might  he  given  to  all 
their  measurss.  By  this  sending  them  paitiea  to 
execute  thdr  orders,  they  now  qiptehendcd 
whatever  persons  they  pleued,  no  longer  bad 
men  and  scoundrels,  but  such  as  they  inu^^ned 
would  never  acquiesce  in  tbdr  violent  proeeed- 
ings,  would  attempt  redstanoe,  and  had  in- 
fluence enough  to  raise  a  huge  perty  against 
them. 

Critias  and  Thennnenes  at  first  had  acted 
vrith  great  unanimity  and  firiendship.  But 
when  the  former,  who  bad  been  exiled  by  the 
pec^le,  was  impetuous  for  putting  numbm  to 
death,  Thenunenes  began  to  dash.  He  main- 
tained it  *<  to  be  quite  iniquitous  to  put  men  to 
death  only  because  tbey  were  honoured  by  the 
people,  and  bad  never  done  any  harm  to  the 
woiihy  and  good.  For,**  he  added,  ••  even  I 
myself,  and  you  too,  Critiss,  have  advised  and 
executed  many  public  measures  merdy  for  the 
sake  of  obliging  the  people.**  But  Critias 
(for  be  was  still  wdl  with  Tberamenes)  re- 
plied — "  It  was  an  inconsistency  for  men, 
who  bad  schemed  to  get  the  power  into 
their  own  hands,   not  to  rid  themselves  of 
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■udi  m  were  beet  able  to  disappmnt  their 
edMne.  Υοα  judge  rery  simply  indeed,  if, 
becftuee  we  are  thirty  in  number,  you  think 
we  ought  to  be  less  yigOent  in  establishing 
our  power,  than  a  single  person  would  be  for 
hit  own  personal  tyranny.**  Yet,  when  num- 
bers had  unjusdy  been  put  to  death,  and  it 
waa  Yifible,  that  the  Athenians  began  to  fbrm 
aesociatione,  and  to  be  alarmed  for  their  future 
safety,  Theramenes  again  declared,  that  **  un- 
less they  strengtiiened  themselves  by  taking  in 
a  number  of  able  assistants,  it  was  impossible 
the  oligarchy  could  be  of  long  continuaDce.** 
Here  Critias  and  the  rest  of  the  thirty  begin- 
ning to  be  alarmed,  and  not  least  of  all  about 
Theramenes  lest  the  Athenians  should  put 
themselves  under  his  protection,  draw  up  a  list 
of  three  thousand  personsy  who  were  to  be  aa- 
aodated  with  them  in  the  administration.  But 
Theramenes  again  declared  his  sentiments, 
that "  it  seemed  an  absurdity  to  him,  for  men, 
who  had  at  first  proposed  to  form  a  union  only 
of  the  best  men  in  the  community,  to  drew 
up  a  list  amounting  to  three  thousand,  as  if 
that  number  necessarily  implied  that  all  of  them 
Were  men  of  honour  and  virtue;  as  if  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  one  not  in  the  list  to  be  a  man 
of  worth,  or  any  one  in  it  to  be  a  villain.  But 
in  short,**  said  he,  "  I  plainly  see  that  you  are 
intent  on  two  schemes  utterly  inconsistent  with 
one  another,  a  government  to  be  supported  by 
violence,  and  the  agents  in  It  much  less  consid- 
erable in  point  of  power  than  those  who  are 
to  be  governed•**  ίη  this  manner  Theramenes 
talked. 

They  now  summoned  the  whole  dty  to  a 
review ;  the  three  thousand  to  assemble  in  the 
forum,  but  all  the  rest  who  were  not  in  the  list 
at  a  distant  place.  The  former  they  ordered  to 
arms ;  and,  whilst  the  rest  were  remotely  en- 
gaged, they  despatched  the  guards  and  such  of 
the  citizens  as  were  in  combination  with  them, 
to  seize  the  arms  of  all  the  Athenians  except- 
ing the  three  thousand.  And,  having  carried 
them  into  the  citadel,  they  hud  them  up  safe 
witliin  the  temple. 

These  things  being  done,  as  if  now  with  se- 
curity they  might  act  all  their  pleasure,  they 
put  many  to  death  from  personal  enmity,  and 
many  because  they  were  rich.*    And  to  enable 


S  CritiM  had  been  in  the  earlier  put  of  his  life  ft  died, 
pic  of  Socrfttee,  and  his  bad  conduct  afterwards  oeca. 
aionod  sereral  reproaches  to  be  thrown  upoo  this  dirin• 


them  to  pay  the  Lacedemonian  guards,  they 
also  made  a  decree,  that  **  each  person  of  the 
thirty  might  ιφprebend  one  of  the  scjoumen 

pidloiopfaer,  as  If  be  had  ghrm  him  improper  Imsmib. 
Xenoplion  had  Jnstillad  Soerate•  from  these  reproaehee 
in  s  neat  and  moet  oonrhMiaff  maaiier•  He  also  relatea 
a  aerere  oansore  that  Soeratee  passed  opoo  the  Impurity 
of  hit  manner•  i  and  how,  when  CritiaB  beeameoooef 
the  thtaty  tyrants,  and  had  put  many  worthy  men  to 
death,  Soerate•  made  In  puhUe  the  fsllowtaiff  obeenra- 
tkm  :  •<  It  would  be  stnoge  (snid  he)  if  a  perwm,  who 
WM  appointed  to  take  ear•  of  a  herd  of  eattle.  should 
lessen  their  number,  and  rodnee  the  remainder  to  a  stale 
of  weakness,  and  yet  net  ooafN•  that  he  WM  a  bad  keep- 
er of  cattle:  but  then  U  ie  nmdi  stranger  that  a  person, 
who  ffof  ernlng  In  a  oommunity  of  men,  leesens  the  num. 
ber  of  the  people  under  him,  and  reduces  the  rest  to  a 
state  of  desolation,  can  arold  taUng  shame  to  Mmself, 
and  noteonfes•  that  he  Is  a  wretched  gorernor  Indeed.** 
This  (sny•  Xenopbon)  wn•  carried  to  the  tyrant• }  upoB 
whidi  Critiaa  and  Charldee  sent  for  Soerate•,  and  show, 
ing  Um  the  law  they  had  made,  by  whkdi  he  was  for- 
bidden  to  teach  the  art  of  reaeoning,  they  strictly  en- 
Joined  hfan  to  hold  nodboonree  at  all  with  young  men  ef 
Athene.  Soeratee  begged  leare  to  propose  some  quee- 
tions,  that  he  might  besureof  the  meaning  of  this  pro. 
hiUtiao.  They  told  him  he  might  •«  1  dedaro  myself 
(he  then  went  on)  always  randy  to  obey  the  laws.  But 
leet  I  whonid  trantgras•  through  Ignorance  1  would 
know  explicitly  from  yon,  whether  yon  forUd  me  to 
teach  the  art  of  reasoning,  becanee  you  Judge  it  to  con- 
sist  In  Mying  what  lo  right,  or  saying  what  Is  wrong. 
For  if  it  eonaists  In  «ying  what  is  right,  yon  dearly 
forbid  me  to  say  what  is  right ;  If  it  eonaists  in  saying 
whatto  wrong,  It  b  certain  indeed  I  onght  always  to  en. 
dear  our  to  say  what  is  right  **  Char  ides  upon  thto  grew 
angry,  and  replied :  Since  you  are  so  Ignorant,  Soerate•, 
we  word  the  prohibition  In  such  a  manner  that  you  can- 
not mistake ;  you  are  to  hold  no  diacourse  at  all  with  the 
young  men  of  Athene.  **  But  sttll  (aald  he)  to  prerent  ml•, 
take•,  and  to  guard  me  from  the  least  breach  of  your  com. 
mands,  dedare  to  nte,  till  whnt  age  you  deem  men  young?** 
Till  the  age  prescribed  for  their  entrance  into  the  senate 
(aald  Charidea),  till  then  they  are  not  to  be  deemed  at 
years  of  diacretion.  Hold  therefore  no  diacourse  at  all 
with  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age.  '*  Suppose  I 
want  something  of  a  tradesman  who  la  under  thirty, 
moat  1  not  aak  him  the  price  of  what  I  want  f'*  A  y,  ay, 
certainly  you  may,  said  Cbaricles.  Bat  it  is  your  way, 
Soerate•,  to  aak  qneatlons  about  pointa  In  which  yon 
want  to  inform  and  not  to  be  informed.  You  are  to  aak 
no  «uch  question•  as  those.  '*  Suppoae  then  a  person 
may  ask  roe,  where  Charicle•  Utc•,  or  where  Critiaa  may 
be  found,  am  I  forbidden  to  give  him  any  answer  Γ*  Here 
Critiaspotin :  You  are  to  hold  no  diacourse  at  all  about 
shoemaker•,  and  carpenters,  and  braziers ;  tboogfa  I  fancy 
you  have  already  Taxed  them  with  fetching  them  in  for 
comparteon•  in  your  daily  loquadty.  *'  Why  then  («aid 
Socratea)  I  rouat  refriun  too  from  the  conaequencea  I  dnw 
from  auch  oomparlaona,  and  any  nothiog^  about  Juatiee, 
and  piety,  and  thinga  that  are  right  and  proper  ?'*  Ay, 
by  Jore,  you  moat,  and  from  erer  mentioning  •gain 
your  keeper•  of  cattle ;  if  not,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
you  ahall  auffer  for  it  in  your  own  gooda  and  chattel• 
too.  From  hence  it  i•  plain,  it  b^d  been  told  them  what 
Soerate•  had  aaid  about  a  keeper  of  cattle,  which  had 
made  them  exceediog  angry  with  him.— Xenophon*• 
Memorable  lliings  of  Soerate•,  Book  L 
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redding  in  the  dty,  might  put  him  to  death,  and 
appropriate  hit  wealth.**     They  then  encour- 
aged Theramenes  to  apprehend  what  sojourner 
he  pleased.     But  the  answer  of  Theramenes 
was,  "  To  me  it  appears  base  indeed,  that  men, 
who  pique  themselves  on  being  the  best  men  in 
Athens,  should  give  in  to  such  outrages  as  the 
vile  tribe  of  informers  could  not  commit    The 
latter  only  extorted  their  money,  but  deprived 
not  men  of  their  lives.     But  as  for  us,  if  we 
shall  murder  persons  who  have  done  us  no 
wrongs  merely  to  get  their  money,  will  not  our 
behaviour  be  in  every  respect  more  outrageous 
than  theirs  ?**  *    Jun^Lag  from  hence  that  Thera- 
menes would  obstruct  them  in  all  their  designs, 
they  combine  against  him,  and  calumniate  him 
privately  to  every  member  of  the  senate  apart,  as 
a  determined  opposer  of  their  new  polity.    And 
then,  having  issued  out  orders  to  a  party  of 
young  men,  such  as  they  judged  would  act 
most  daringly,  to  repair  to  the  senate-house 
with  daggers  under  their  skirts,  they  convened 
the  senate.     No  sooner  was  Theramenes  come 
in,  than  Critias  rose  up.  and  spoke  as  follo>vs  : 
**  If  there  be  a  man  in  this  house,  who  ima- 
gines that  more  persons  sufler  death  than  the 
public  welfare  requiretb,  let  him  only  reflect, 
that  in  all  revolutions  of   government  such 
everywhere  is  the  case.      And  when  revolu- 
tions end  here  in  an  oligarchy,  the  greatest 
number  of  adversaries  must  necessarily  start 
up,  because  A  thens  is  the  most  populous  com- 
munity in  Greece,  and  because  for  Che  longest 
series  of  time  the  people  here  have  been  pam- 
pered in  liberty.     For  our  parts,  gentlemen  of 
the  senate,  who  know  what  an  oppressive  yoke 
the  democracy  hath  ever  proved  to  men  of  such 
qualifications  as  we  are  and  as  you  are ;  who 
know  besides,  that  the  people  can  never  be 
well  affected  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whom 
we  owe  our  preservation,  whereas  the  moat 
worthy  men  amongst  us  may  ever  be  their 
hearty  friends;   on  these  considerations,  and 
by  advice  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  we  are  now 
modelling  our  constitution ;  and,  whomsoever 
we  perceive  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  oligarchy, 
we  rid  ourselves  of  him  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power.     But  then,  if  any  one  of  our  own  body 
gives  a  dangerous  opposition  to  our  own  fa- 

1  I  am  for  making  one  8ent4*noe  of  two  by  a  small  but 
ntceasary  rorrpetion :  riz.  Ήμύέ  il  ti  «IvMiWrwAUr . . . 
λΛμβάψ^μΛί,  wit  w. — Thlt  i«  more  In  tlie  manner  of 
Xenophoo.  The  future  verb  ίιηχτίψφνμ*»  oalls  fur  Uiie 
alteratioa    Dr  T»ylur. 


vourite  scheme,  nothing  on  our  prindplea 
be  so  equitable  as  to  make  him  auffer  for  k. 
And  yet  we  are  well  assured,  that  this  Tbcn^ 
menes,  who  sits  here  amongst  us,  ia  labomiiy 
his  utmost  to  destroy  both  us  and  jou.    I  qwak 
nothing  but  the  truth.     You  will  be  convinced 
of  it  yourselves  if  you  only  reflect»  that  nobody 
is  so  lavish  of  his  censure  on  the  present  mea- 
sures as  this  very   Theramenes,   nobc^y   so 
ready  to  oppose  when  we  are  willing  to  put  one 
of  the  demagogues  out  of  our  way.     If  in- 
deed his  principles  had  originally  been  the 
same,  though  this  would  prove  him  our  enefny, 
it  would  not  justly  expose  him  to  the  title  of 
villain.     But  now,  this  very  man,  tbe  author 
of  our  confidence  in  and  our  friendship  towards 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  author  of  the  late  de- 
molition of  the  power  of  the  people,  and  who 
WBB  most  active  at  exciting  us  to  inflict  due 
punishment  on  our  first  set  of  enemiesy— now, 
I  say,  when  you,  gentlemen,  have  shown  your- 
selves to  be  utter  enemies  to  the  people,  this 
very  man  takes  upon  him  to  be  displeased  with 
your  conduct,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  and  leave  us  to  be  punished  for  all 
that  hath  been  done. — Here,  beyond  all  doubt, 
we  are  obliged  to  take  vengeance  upon  him. 
not  only  as  an  enemy  but  also  as  a  traitor. 
And  treachery  of  a  truth  is  a  much  more  hein- 
ous crime  than  open  enmity,   by  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  guard  against  what  is  not 
seen  than  against  what  is.     Nay,  it  carries  a 
more  implacable  enmity  with  it,  since  men  at 
open  variance  with  one  another  become  recon- 
ciled,  and  renew  a  mutual  confidence ;  but  with 
a  man,  who  is  a  traitor  convict,  no  one  ever 
yet  >vas,  and  no  one  can  ever  again  be  recon- 
ciled.    But,  to  give  you  complete  conviction 
that  Theramenes  is  not  merely  a  changeling, 
but  by  nature  a  traitor,  I  \>ά11  remind  you  of 
his  former  behaviour. 

"This  man,  who  in  the  early  part  of  his  days 
was  in  the  highest  credit  with  the  people,  as 
his  father  Agnon  had  been  before  him,  showed 
himself*  the  most  impetuous  zealot  in  shifting 
the  power  of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the 
four  hundred,  and  accordingly  become  the  lead- 
ing man  amongst  them.  And  yet,  he  no  sooner 
perceived  that  a  sufficient  party  was  formed 
against  the  four  hundred,  then  he  set  himself 
again  at  the  head  of  the  people  against  his  own 
accomplices.  And  this  in  truth  is  the  reason 
why  he  is  styled  the  Buskin.  The  buskin  you 
know  seems  to  fit  both  of  the  feet,  and  U  a 
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bualdii  for  either  of  them.  But  let  me  tell  you, 
Tbenunenes,  a  man,  who  deserves  to  live  at 
all,  ought  not  to  signalize  himself  by  leading 
bia  fellow-citizens  into  dangerous  schemes,  and 
when  things  go  wrong  to  make  a  sudden  turn 
and  desert  them.  Embarked  as  it  were  in  the 
same  ship  with  them,  he  ought  to  share  their 
toil,  till  they  meet  with  more  favourable  gales. 
For  in  case  he  refuseth  this,  how  shall  they 
ever  reach  their  harbour  in  safety,  when  at 
every  adverse  blast  they  must  immediately  in- 
vert  their  course  ? 

**  It  must  be  owned,  that  revolutions  in  po- 
litical bodies  carry  death  and  destruction  with 
them.  But  you,  sir,  most  dexterous  in  making 
your  turns,  were  the  cause,  that  an  unusual  num- 
ber was  put  to  death  by  the  people  when  the 
oligarchy  was  demolished,  and  an  unusual  num- 
ber put  to  death  by  the  few  when  the  de- 
mocracy was  again  suspended.  And  this  again 
is  that  very  Thenunenes,  who,  after  the  sea- 
fight  on  the  coast  of  Lesbos,  being  ordered  by 
the  commanders  to  fetch  off  their  countrymen 
from  the  wrecks,  never  executed  that  order, 
and  yet  accused  those  very  commanders,  and 
got  them  to  be  put  to  death,  though  merely  to 
save  himself.  And  what  mercy  ought  ever  to 
be  shown  to  that  man,  who  hath  made  it  the 
business  of  his  life  to  convince  the  world  of  his 
own  selfishness  of  heart,  and  of  his  total  disre- 
gard of  his  duty  and  his  friends  ?  And  how 
cautiously  ought  we  to  behave,  who  are  consci- 
ous of  his  unsteady  shifting  temper,  that  he 
may  never  be  able  to  turn  the  tables  upon  us  ? 

**  We  therefore  charge  him  before  you  as  a 
dangerous  and  subtle  plotter,  as  a  traitor  to  us 
and  to  you.  That  we  act  on  just  and  cogent 
reasons,  you  will  be  convinced  from  hence — 
The  polity  of  the  Lacedemonians  is  allowed 
by  you  all  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  Yet 
if  any  one  of  the  ephori  at  Sparta,  instead  of 
conforming  to  the  determinations  of  the  body, 
should  asperse  their  conduct  and  oppose  their 
measures,  can  you  think  he  would  not  be  judg- 
ed worthy  of  the  severest  punishment  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  ephori,  and  by  the  whole  com- 
munity ?  You  therefore,  gentlemen,  if  you  arc 
wise  indeed,  will  have  no  mercy  on  him,  but 
will  have  mercy  on  yourselves.  For  if  Thera- 
menes  escapes  with  life,  he  will  give  fresh  and 
higher  spirits  to  many  who  are  already  your 
determined  foes  ;  but  at  once  put  to  death,  he 
will  totally  confound  the  hopes  of  all  the  facti- 
ous either  within  the  city  or  without" 


Critias  having  spoke  thus  Bat  down.  And 
Theramenes  rising  up  made  this  defence : 

**  I  shall,  gentlemen,  first  reply  to  the  finiafaiqg 
article  of  his  charge  against  me.  He  says,  it 
was  I  who  accused  and  got  the  commanders  to 
be  put  to  death ;  but  I  did  not  begin  the  prose- 
cution against  them.  It  wa^  pleaded  by  them- 
selves in  their  own  justification,  that  I  was 
ordered  to  do  it,  and  did  not  save  the  lives  of 
our  unhappy  countrymen  in  the  sea-fight  near 
Lesbos.  I  was  heard  in  my  own  defence; 
and,  insisting  on  the  impossibility  of  putting 
to  sea,  or  fetching  off  the  men  because  of  the 
storm,  was  judged  by  all  Athens  to  have  spoken 
nothing  but  the  truth.  And  so  the  charge 
of  the  commanders  against  me  turned  wholly 
upon  themselves:  for  though,  by  their  own 
confession,  it  was  possible  to  save  them,  yet 
they  sailed  away  with  the  fleet,  and  left  them 
all  to  perish. 

"  I  am  not  however  surprised,  that  Critias 
hath  violated  the  laws  of  equity.  He  was  not 
at  Afginusae ;  he  saw  no  part  of  the  transactions 
there ;  but  was  at  that  time  in  Thessaly,  assisting 
Prometheus  to  setup  a  democracy,  and  arming" 
vassals  against  their  lawful  superiors.  His  ex- 
ploits in  Thessaly  were  fine  ones  indeed !  and 
grant  Heaven  we  may  never  see  the  like  in 
Athens ! 

"  And  yet  in  one  point  I  entriely  agree 
with  him,  that  if  any  man  endeavours  to  put 
an  end  to  your  administration,  and  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  your  determined  enemies,  he 
ought  in  all  justice  to  suffer  the  severest  punish- 
ment. And  in  my  judgment,  you  yourselves, 
if  you  will  only  fix  your  recollection  on  what 
hath  already  been  done,  and  what  each  of  us  are 
now  doing,  will  be  able  most  clearly  to  find  out 
the  man,  on  whom  the  guilt  of  such  practices 
ought  entirely  to  be  fastened. 

"  So  long  therefore  as  the  points  in  agitation 
were  only  these — to  establish  you,  gentlemen,  in 
the  possession  of  the  senate-house,  to  appoint 
proper  magistrates  for  the  state,  and  to  rid  the 
community  of  a  notorious  set  of  informers, 
we  all  of  us  proceeded  in  perfect  unanimity. 
But  when  Critias  and  his  faction  began  to  appre- 
hend the  worthy  and  the  good,  I  too  began  that 
moment  to  differ  in  sentiments  with  them.  I 
was  well  convinced,  when  Leon  of  Salamis,  who 
was  reputed  to  be,  and  in  reality  was,  u  worthy 
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men,  wiUMNit  bdng  guilty  of  the  IcMt  nisde- 
meanor,  wbs  put  to  dettb,  that  all  nieh  persons 
at  he  would  with  reason  be  alarmed  for  them- 
■elres,  and  thus  alarmed  for  themselves,  must 
needs  turn  out  enemies  to  the  new  administra- 
tioo.  I  was  well  assured,  when  Niceratus  the 
son  of  Nicies  was  apprehended,  a  man  of  so 
large  a  fortune,  and  who  had  never  dabbled  in 
popular  intrigues,  nor  his  father  before  him, 
that  all  such  men  as  Niceratus  must  needs  eon- 
eeive  an  aversion  towards  you.  And  again,  when 
Antipho  was  put  to  death  by  you,  Antipho,  who 
during  the  war  fitted  out  two  ships  that  were 
excellent  sailers  at  his  own  expense,  I  was  firm- 
ly persuaded,  that  all  men,  who  from  pure  gen- 
erosity were  desirous  to  serve  their  country 
must  entertain  suspicions  of  you.  I  also  op- 
posed, when  they  ufged  the  necessity  for  each 
person  to  seize  one  of  the  sojourners  residing 
in  the  city.  For  it  was  plain  to  me,  that  by 
putting  these  men  to  death,  the  whole  body  of 
sojourners  must  be  made  enemies  to  such  an 
administration.  I  also  declared  my  opposi- 
tion to  taking  away  their  arms  from  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  judging^  that  we  ought  not  in 
this  manner  to  weaken  our  own  community• 
I  knew  the  Lacedemonians  could  never  in- 
tend, when  they  detennined  to  save  us,  that 
we  should  be  reduced  so  low  as  never  again 
to  be  able  to  do  them  service.  For  had  this 
been  their  scheme,  it  was  once  in  their  power 
to  have  left  not  one  single  Athenian  alive,  since 
famine  in  α  little  time  would  have  done  it  for 
them.  And  I  never  could  give  my  consent  to 
take  into  pay  these  foreign  guards,  when  we 
might  have  been  supported  by  a  competent  num- 
ber of  honest  Athenians,  till  by  gentle  methods 
we  had  brought  those  who  were  to  be  governed 
into  quiet  submission  to  us  who  were  to  govern. 
And  when  I  perceived  that  numbers  of  men  in 
Athens  were  actually  become  enemies  to  the 
new  administration,  and  numbers  of  our  country- 
men were  driven  into  exile,  I  could  never 
approve  that  either  Thrasybulus  or  Anytus  or 
Alcibiades  should  be  sent  into  exile  after  the 
rest.  For  I  plainly  saw  that  an  accession  of 
strength  accrued  to  our  enemies,  when  able 
heads  were  driven  out  to  command  the  multi- 
tude, and  numbers  showed  themselves  ready  to 
follow  such  as  were  willing  to  command  them. 
«  Ought  therefore  the  man  who  openly  remon- 
strates aloud  against  such  violent  measures,  to 
be  esteemed  an  honest  man  or  a  traitor?  You 
are  mistaken,  Critias.     The  persons  who  re- 


strain you  firom  iiKi feeing  the 
foes,  who  persuade  yoa  to  enlaige  to  tke ' 
the  number  of  your  fiaenda»  cm  im  no  l^t  bt 
ngarded  as  agenu  for  yonr  fota.  Bf  evoy 
rule  of  judging,  that  cfaamcter  belo^fa  toothm^ 
to  such  as  make  plunder  of  the  pstipettjof  thdr 
neighbours,  to  such  as  mjustly  pet  tiio  ί— >irr^ 
todeath.  Such  men,  Uyond all  coutiodietiqa, 
enlaige  the  number  of  our  eneaiiea  ι  aucb  mca 
are  traitors  not  only  to  their  fnenda  but  «να  to 
their  ownselvcs,  for  the  sake  of  filtby  luen•• 

**  But  if  you  are  not  yet  convinoed  thsC  I 
speak  the  truth,  consider  it  in  ■nodiar  light 
What  set  of  measures,  whether  thooe  wluch  I 
recommend  or  those  to  which  Critiaa  aad  his 
faction  adhere,  do  you  think  are  moat  pleas- 
ing  to  Thruybulus  and  Anytus  and  the  test  of 
the  exiles  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  am  thoeoegUj 
persuaded,  that  this  very  moment  they  «re  eoo- 
fident  that  all  the  world  is  on  their  aide,  fiat 
were  only  the  best  families  of  Athena  well 
affected  to  us,  they  would  judge  it  dHBnylt  in- 
deed to  get  the  least  footing  anywhere  widini 
our  borders. 

**  And  now  examine  attentively  with  me  the 
remaining  part  of  his  charge^  that  I  have  been 
for  ever  turning  about— It  was  the  people  of 
Athens,  and  they  aloue,  who  placed  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hailds  of  the  Four-hundred.  They 
were  convinced  that  the  Lacedsemonians  would 
trust  to  any  form  of  government  whatever  soon- 
er than  the  democracy.  But,  when  after  all 
they  would  not  relax  in  their  demands,  and  a  fac 
tious  parcel  of  our  own  commanders,  such  as  Ar- 
istotle, Melanthius,  and  Aristarchus,  were  rais- 
ing a  work  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  with  a 
manifest  design  to  let  the  enemy  in  amongst  us, 
and  subject  the  state  to  themselves  and  others ; 
— if  I  detected  and  put  a  stop  to  their  scheme^ 
am  I  therefore  a  traitor  to  my  friends?  He 
styles  me  indeed  the  Buskin,  as  if  I  endeavour- 
ed to  fit  both  parties.  And  how  then,  good 
Heaven  !  must  we  style  that  man,  who  could 
never  yet  ingratiate  himself  with  any  party  at 
all  ?  When  the  democracy  was  in  being,  you, 
Critias,  were  judged  the  bitterest  enemy  the 
people  ever  bad ;  and,  during  the  aristocracy, 
you  signalized  your  abhorrence  of  all  good 
men.  But  I,  good  Sir !  have  ever  been  wag- 
ing war  against  those  who  formerly  thought  a 
democracy  never  to  be  safe,  till  every  slave  and 
every  scoundrel,  who,  to  gain  a  drachma,  would 
have  sold  the  community,  should  have  a  share 
in  the  govermnent  for  the  price  of  a  drachma  } 
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and  hevB  m  conatanuf  tignaBied  myMlf  in  op- 
paiitkMH  to  thote  -  wbo  think  an  oUgnrehy  can 
Bam  ba  βΛρ  till  they  have  enalaTed  the  whole 
coBumioityteaaniaUpareelofQrnuit•.  Athens 
«aa  than  belt  eonatitiited,  when  a  oonpetcnt 
aember  of  dtiaeae  wen  ready  to  defend  her 
with  thair  hoifea  and  thair  ihieUa.  I  thought 
ao  fionMfly  t  and  thit  very  monnent  I  think  the 
aame^  If  yon  have  anyoloeetionf,  Critiai,  tell 
tbaea  gentlenieB  on  what  oeoation  I  ever  at- 
tempted, in  eoqjnnetioo  either  with  a  lactioas 
popalaeeorafmaUpafoelof  tyrant•,  todeprive 
alqr  good  and  wortiiy  Athenian  of  the  rig|it 
aad  privileges  to  which  be  had  just  pretensions. 
For  in  esse  lam  eenvicted  of  doing  so  now,  or 
aver  to  have  done  so  in  the  former  part  of  my 
Ufe,  I  fiankly  own  tfait  death  in  its  severity 
οϋφΛ  in  aU  jnstiee  to  be  my  doom." 

Here  Tbersmeoes  ended  his  defence :  and  a 
murmur,  intimating  their  good-will  to  him,  nn 
loand  the  senate.  Gritias  was  convinced  by 
this»  that^  shoidd  he  suffer  the  senate  to  pro- 
Gcad  to  a  vole,  Thanunenes  would  escape  him. 
But,  regarding  this  as  worse  than  death  to  him- 
self after  dmwing  near  and  oonfeiring  a  while 
with  the  Thirty,  he  went  out,  and  ordered  those 
who  bad  daggers  about  them,  to  go  into  the 
bouse  and  take  their  stand  at  the  bar.  And 
then,  coaoing  in  sgsin,  he  spoike  as  follows : 

"  Gentlemett  of  the  senate,  I  reckon  it  the 
duty  of  a  good  magistrste,  not  to  stsnd  by 
quietly  and  suffer  gross  impositions  to  pass  upon 
his  fiiends :  and  it  shall  be  my  care  at  present 
to  disehaige  that  duty.  For  even  those  gen- 
tlemen,  who  now  stmid  round  the  bar,  dedare 
they  will  never  sofler  us  to  let  a  man  escape 
with  impunity,  who  openly  avows  himself  an 
enemy  to  the  oligarchy.  It  is  indeed  enacted 
in  the  new  body  of  laws,  that  no  person  in  the 
list  of  the  Three-thousand  shell  be  put  to  death 
unless  by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  but  that  the 
Thirty  be  empowered  to  put  any  to  death  who 
are  not  in  that  list.  I  therefore  (be  went  on), 
with  your  entire  approbation,  strike  the  name 
of  this  llienunenes  here  out  of  the  list ;  and  we 
(be  added)  order  him  to  be  put  to  death." 

Theramenes,  bearing  this,  leaped  upon  the 
altar,  end  cried  out:— 

*'  I  make  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  senate, 
the  most  righteous  request  that  ever  can  be 
made,  by  no  mesns  to  suffer  Gritias  to  strike 
out  my  name  or  any  of  your  names,  at  pleasure, 
but  to  adhere  to  the  law  which  these  very  per- 
sons have  enacted  concerning  those  in  the  list. 


that  both  I  and  yoorsdves  may  be  judged  ae- 
OQidingtotbelaw•  Of  this,  by  Heaven!  lain 
well  penosded,  that  even  this  altar  will  avail 
me  nothing.  But  I  would  willingly  convince 
you  aU,  that  these  men  are  not  only  most  un- 
just in  r^gsrd  to  their  fellow-creatures,  but 
most  ineligious  too  towards  the  gods.  And 
yet  J  am  surprised  at  you,  men  as  you  are  of 
honour  and  worth,  that  you  will  not  suoeour 
your  ownselves,  though  so  well  aware  that  my 
name  is  not  easier  to  be  struck  out  of  the  list, 
than  the  name  of  any  one  amongst  you.** 

But  here  the  crier  belonging  to  the  Thirty 
ofdered  the  Eleven*  to  go  and  seiie  Tbera- 
menes.  Accordingly  they  csme  in,  attended 
by  their  own  servants^  witb  Satyrus,  the  most 
reprobate  and  audacious  fellow  alive,  at  their 
head.  Gritias  thus  addressed  himself  to  them-- 
**  We  deliver  over  to  yon  that  Thersmenes  yon- 
der,  who  by  law  is  condemned  to  die.  Seiie 
him  you  wlioee  office  it  is ;  and  then,  convey 
him  hence  to  the  proper  place,  and  do  your  duty. 
80  soon  as  Gritias  hadspoken,  Satyrua  was  pull* 
ing  him  from  off  the  altar,  the  servants  too 
ware  heliung  to  pull  him  down.  Theramenes, 
as  was  IDmly  he  should,  cilled  aloud  upon  gods 
and  men  to  take  notice  of  what  was  doing. 
The  senate  continued  quietly  in  their  seats,  see- 
ing the  bar  surrounded  by  fellows  like  Satyrus, 
and  the  srea  before  the  senate-house  quite  filled 
with  the  foreign  guards,  not  ignorant  besides 
that  those  within  had  daggers  about  them. 
They  hurried  Thersmenes  away  across  the 
forum,  in  very  loud  lamentations  deploring 
his  late.  One  thing  he  said  is  still  talked  of. 
and  it  is  this— When  Satyrus  told  him— <*  If 
he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would  make  his 
heart  ache,**— he  replied— <'But  will  not  my 
heart  ache,  though  I  should  hold  my  tongue  T* 
And  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  when  he 
had  drank  off  the  poison,  they  say  he  dashed 
the  little  that  was  left  in  the  cup  upon  the 
ground,  and  said— >'<  May  the  brave  (Mtias 
pledge  me  !**  I  am  not  ignonmt  indeed,  that 
such  sententious  escapes  are  not  worth  relating ; 
but  this  I  think  worthy  of  admiration  in  the  man, 
tbi^t,  in  the  very  hour  of  death,  neither  his  good 
sense  nor  his  pleasantry  forsook  him.  And  in 
this  manner  Thenunenes  died.* 

IV.  The  Thirty,  as  if  they  were  now  at  K- 


1  Pnbllc  sxeeotioiMr•  of  Juttio•. 
8  And  MMm  after  AMbiadet  wm  mard«r»d  by  Pbama- 
bMu•  «t  th•  reqoMt  of  LyMuid«r,  ofrtaf  entirely  to  Νμ 
iaeligslloa•  of  CritiM. 
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^t/   «/«   iffw/UhliM    MfllliiMlt   rml  rill  III,    iMMJril 

W<    ««.    //«4•  *    f'«   mM    HtImMII    IMIflM    WITI*  IICH  ill 

Ua  ..««,  M^  ly#  tuutm  liilii  Oif  fily.  Ί  lii*y  drtiv» 
«4*Ai«.  «!■'/ «ml  «/f  llii'  fiMiiitiy,  itml  ihriiiferlvi'• 
mt*A  t\*».tt  ifi«:fiiU  fiil|rht  «fl  liilu  |ΗΐΜΐ•ΜΐιΙυΐι  iff 
AU.»  «aUiii.  Il  WH•  III  iIm  riririi•  llmt  thi*y 
i»*fji  «tiuft/  lirf  ii-luirr  Iml  ιιιιιιιΙν•»  *Λ  tlit?in. 
4««r*fi  «^tii  «Im«  fiffiit  Mii-iii-«,  titUfl  biitli  λΐΐ'κκτι 
M*4  J>iA:l«•!  Willi  AltiMiiiMii  f%\\m%, 

fw«ii#«4f«i«ly  «fin  fill•  II  WM•  iliMt  'I'liriuy- 
if*ihim,  ««ΐΐΐΜΚ  </•ιΐ  Ιμ#ιιι  Ί Jm'Im*ii  with  ttlmiit 
a«  r«eiif  y  ^-iH«#ii•  III  i-</ifi|»iiiiy,  |HMki*aM*|li  him- 
^if  tti  tU*  •ΐΜ/ΐικ  I'lii  ifl  I'kylr.  'Γ)ι«  'I'liirty 
Htm**UtA  |M«0ifi|iMt4'ly  out  of  ΛιΙμίι*  Ui  tm-ovit 
IImc  yimd-jr.,  uUfMOfA  Uy  I  he  Thrfi'-lhiiUMiiKl  hikI 
ill*  lii/rMriii<:fi  fil  ihu  kUlif ;  Miifl  the  wi'nther 
wm  ^triyntiin  iut4  line,  f  jii  thi'ir  ii|i|iroii(-h  t» 
i'hyli',  ft^Miie  ot  the  yfiiiiiKer  Mirt,  wUo  |ii(iui*(I 
Uieffiftelvi'N  on  thi'lr  hmviTy,  iiniiieiliutdy  at- 
C4M:ke4  the  Iwrt  With  lid  milliner  of  MictreiiH, 
ϋϊιμ'Μ  f  hey  were  ohligi:d  Co  retire  with  plenty  of 
trouiirffl.  Kill,  tha  Thirty  ImviiiK  foniiefl  a 
teiifii  to  throw  ii|i  a  work,  in  ord«fr,  by  i-uttinf( 
off  the  conveyaiire  of  all  iirfenMirieM,  the  inore 
caaily  to  rMliu'e  them,  there  fell  in  the  nif<ht  an 
caceiNliiiK  dei'ii  «now.  Next  inornini;,  liaviiig 
been  well  drenched  by  tlie  iinow,  they  marched 
bai:k  to  AtheiiH,  after  loniiig  many  of  their 
haKKage-mcn  in  the  retreat  by  a  party  that  pur- 
aued  them  from  I'hyle.  Appreheneive  too, 
thnt  they  would  plunder  the  adjacent  country, 
if  a  guard  waa  not  properly  pOHted,  they  dcH. 
patch  almoftt  all  the  Lacediemoniun  guanle  and 
two  troops  of  horiie  to  the  extremity  of  their 
frontier»  about  '  fifteen  stadia  from  Phyle . 
these,  having  encamped  themselves  on  a  rough 
spot  of  ground,  set  themselves  on  the  watch. 

But  Tbrasybulus,  as  now  seven  hundred 
persons  were  got  together  at  '  Phyle,  put  him- 
self at  their  bead,  and  marched  out  by  night 
Having  ordered  them  to  ground  their  arms  'at 

1  One  mile  and  a  half. 

S  MargimU  reading  of  the  Paris  edition,  \eii. 

3  Thia  paaMge,  with  two  other•  cited  below,  Juitifle• 
the  Eoffllvh  trannlatlon  ground  their  armt.  I  am  per- 
euaded  it  ought  always  to  b«  so  trmnslated,  when  the 
Greek  phraie  ^*μ»»Η  η»  •▼λ•  etande  »lmpiy  and  ahao. 
lutely  by  iteelf ;  for «''  τχ>  y^*  or  tomethlng  lilce  it  b  in 
thie  cane  ondervtood.  The  addition  indeed  of  another 
or  of  more  worda  may  rary  the  meaning.  Bnt  in  theae 
paaaagea  the  context  determines  the  meaning  be• 
yoDd  a  doubt  Need  It  be  mentioned,  that  when  aoU 
diera  halt  or  are  upon  a  guard,  it  eaaeth  them  much  to 
ground  their  arma,  the  men  aometimee  atanding,  aome- 
ttanea  lying  down  in  their  rmnka,  nay  aometimea  walk. 
Inn  about,  yet,  if  dfacipUne  be  alire,  to  no  greater  dis- 
taaee  than  to  be  able,  on  the  moat  sudden  alaraa,  to  lUl 


tlie  distance  of 

guard,  be  halted  for  • 

proach  of  day,  «id  ibe 

up  and  strsggle  on 

from   the  camp, 

which    the    groom• 

homes,  at  this  juncture  the 

HylMilus  recovered  their 

iiiiig  ill  amongst  them. 

them  prisoners  ;  and  pot  all 

puntuing  them  to  the 

atadui.     They  slew  mora 

and  twenty  of  the 

tUN   (wlio  waa  called   the 

horsemen :    two    other 

wxiAiA  in  their  beds.     After  qniniBg  the  ψΛ- 

Nuit  and  erecting  a  trophy,  they  p^f*'»^  ip  iK 

the  armh  and  baggage  they  had  Cakep  fivB  ^ 

eiu'iny,  and  inarched  back   to    Phyle.     TW 

homeinen  who  marched  out  of  Atbeaa  taal• 

cour  their  brethren,  were  too  late  to  gn  ^ 

night  even  of  a  single  foe.     They  coBUmA 

however  in  the  field,  till  their  rrlarioM  W 

earned  off  the  dead,  and  then  nitbdrew  ■* 

the  city. 

The  Thirty,  who  now  apprehended  tiai 
their  power  began  to  totter,  bethought  thf 
selves  of  securing  Eleusis,  that,  when  thioga 
were  at  the  worst,  they  might  be  sure  of 
u  platv  of  shelter.  Having  therefore  iaaucd 
out  orders  to  the  Athenian  horse  to  attend. 
Oitias  and  the  rest  of  the  Thirty  repair* 
ed  to  Eleusis ;  where,  having  ordered  out  to 
a  review  the  horsemen  of  Eleusis,  pretending 
they  must  know  exactly  how  many  they  were 


■fraln  into  their  rank»,  and  recover  their  arm*.  Bat  la 
the  point  in  hand : 

Tliraaybulua  under  favour  of  the  dark  14  got  ondi». 
corered  within  three  or  four  stadia  of  the  enemy.  The 
better  to  direct  hia  attack  he  waits  for  daylight ;  and  in 
the  meantime  to  eaae  hia  men  and  preserve  their  Tignur 
for  action,  Βίμαπ  rk  ϊτλ•  ή#υχ/«ΐί  ιΓχίι — but  at  day. 
light  Ar«Ai»C«rvK  rk  •τλ•— '•-{«rivirr•». 

See  farther  p.  387,  where  the  action  is  rather  more 
distinct,  for  the  men  only  frround  theSr  shields  and  not 
their  spears  or  Javelins,  vm«  fur*  MvrtH  B^iwSm  stAii»r«c 
rkt  iurrfimtt  »«i  «irif  B^ifMfH,  τβί'  λΧΧλ  •τλ•  ϊχ•τ— 
Ιλι{».  And  when  the  speech  is  ended,  the  correspon. 
ding  phrase  soon  occurs,  «»ix*iCi  or  ifiX»C«r  rk  irKm, 

See  also  book  vil.  near  the  end,  where  Kpaminoudsa 
is  preparing  for  the  battle  of  Mantinea— ίβι«ν  r«  »rA«, 
£rv•  ύηά^^η  rr(«rMn)tt/AMrf*.  This  could  never  be 
standing  to  their  arms,  which  could  not  have  imposed 
upon  the  enemy.  But  he  ordered  the  arms  t4»  be 
grounded,  as  If  he  waa  going  not  to  light  but  to  encamp. 
ΊΐΜ  enemy  obaarvad  tke  action  and  waa  deceived,  fw 
EpamiaoBdia  soan  aaw  Us  opportonlty— v'r<  is  iurnXm- 
0m  wfdyf.aAi  eA  8r>«    and  began  the  aUacfc. 
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«nd  hour  mmay  more  were  wanting  to  gmrifon 
tiM  pbee,  tbcy  commanded  them  all  to  give  !■ 
Uieir  nunea ;  and  each  peraon,  ao  soon  aa  his 
same  waa  taken  down»  was  ordered  to  go 
tfartme^  the  widut  to  the  sea.  They  had 
poated  teir  own  horae  on  either  aide  of  the 
widBet  ΐφοη  the  beach ;  and  the  aervanta  aeiaed 
«ni  hooid  ereiy  Eleoaiman  as  he  came  out  of 
the  wkket.  And,  when  all  of  them  were 
boond  in  this  manner,  they  ordered  Lysimach- 
va,  who  commanded  the  horse,  to  deUver  them 
into  the  eoatody  of  the  Eleven.  Next  day  they 
aasembled  in  the  Odeum  the  heavy-armed  in 
the  list  and  the  rest  of  the  horsemen,  where 
Gritiae  rose  up,  and  addreaaed  them  thus: 
**  We,  gentlemen,  are  aettllng  a  new  form  of 
govemmant  for  your  benefit  aa  much  as  for  our 
own.  You  therefore  are  obliged,  aa  you  will 
ahare  the  honoora,  to  take  an  equal  share  in  all 
the  dangers.  You  must  therefore  sentence  to 
death  the  Eleusiniana  whom  we  have  secured, 
that  both  in  yoiar  hopca  and  in  your  fears  you 
may  be  united  with  us.**— Then,  having  pointed 
out  a  eertsin  qxit,  he  ordered  them  to  give 
their  ballota  in  the  presence  of  all  the  assem- 
bly• But  the  Lacedemonian  guards  were  this 
momoBt  dnwn  up  under  arms  so  as  to  fill  half' 
the  Odemn.  Yet  even  this  behaviour  was  not 
displeasing  to  some  citizens  of  Athens,  to  such 
as  had  no  regard  for  any  thing  but  their  own- 
selves. 

The  number  of  those  who  had  gathered  to- 
gether  at  Ph^  was  now  increased  to  a  thou- 
sand :  and  Thimsybulus,  putting  himself  at  their 
heed,  marcheth  by  night  into  the  Piraeus.  No 
sooner  had  the  Thirty  intelligence  of  it  than 
in  person  they  sallied  out  against  them  with 
the  Lacedemonian  guards,  the  horsemen,  and 
the  heavy-armed.  They  took  their  march  along 
the  cart-way  that  goes  down  to  the  Piraeus. 
Those  from  Phyle  for  some  time  attempted  to 
stop  their  approach.  But  as  so  large  a  com- 
pass of  ground  was  judged  to  require  a  very 
large  number  of  men  to  guard  it,  and  themselves 
were  few  indeed,  they  wheeled  off  by  regular 
bodies  into  Munychia.  Those  from  the  city 
immediately  repaired  into  the  forum  of  Hip- 
podameia,  where  having  formed  into  regular 
order,  they  afterwards  filled  up  the  way  that 
leads  to  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Minuchia  and 
to  the  Bendideum.  They  were  in  depth  not 
less  than  fifty  shields;  and,  thus  drawn  up, 
they  were  mounting  the  ascent.  But  those 
from  Phyle  likewise  filled  up  the  road,  though 


they  were  not  more  than  ten  beavy-anned  In 
depth.  The  targeteers  and  light«rmed  dartera- 
were  poated  behind  them,  and  behind  these 
were  the  slingers.  The  latter  were  numenma 
indeed,  sinee  now  they  were  in  a  way  of  eon- 
tinual  increase.  But  during  the  enemy'is  q>- 
proach,  Thrasybulua  ordered  his  men  to  ground 
their  ahielde :  and,  having  laid  down  his  own, 
though  keeping  the  rest  of  his  arms,  he  placed 
Umaelf  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  hanu^^ued 
them  thua: 

**  I  am  desiroua,  my  fellow-citisens,  to  in- 
form some  of  you,  and  put  the  rest  in  mind, 
that  of  yonder  body  now  approaching  to  fight 
us,  those  poated  on  the  right  are  the  very  people 
whom  you  beat  and  pursued  but  five  chiys  ago. 
But  those  in  the  extremity  of  the  left  are  the 
Thirty,  who  have  deprived  us,  though  guilty  of 
no  oflbnoe  at  all,  of  our  rights  and  libertiea, 
have  driven  us  from  our  houses,  and  by  an  illegal 
sentence  stripped  our  dearest  friends  of  all  their 
property.  But  now  we  have  them  fiwt,  where 
they  eqMCted  never  to  have  been  found,  and 
we  have  continually  been  praying  to  find- then• - 
With  arms  in  our  power  we  are  now  drawn  up 
and  hce  them.  All  the  heavenly  powers  know 
we  have  been  seized.upon  during  the  hours  of 
repeat,  and  the  hours  of  repose,  and  our  peaces 
able  walks  upon  the  forum :  and  that  some  of 
us,  so  far  firom  having  offended  at  all,  and  not 
even  residing  in  the  city,  have  been  doomed  to 
exile ;  and  all  these  heavenly  powers  at  present 
declare  themselves  on  our  side.  For  instance, 
in  the  finest  weather  they  raise  a  storm,  when 
it  serves  our  cause;  and,  when  we  give  the  as- 
sault to  a  more  numerous  body  of  our  foes, 
they  have  enabled  us,  though  but  a  handful  of 
men,  to  erect  our  trophies.  And  now  they 
have  led  us  to  a  spot  of  ground,  in  which  the 
enemy  cannot  throw  their  darts  or  javelins  over 
the  heads  of  the  heavy-armed  in  their  own  front, 
because  they  are  mounting  an  ascent ;  whilst 
ourselves,  who  are  to  throw  our  javelins  and 
darts  and  stones  down.hill,  shall  reach  them  at 
every  throw,  and  shall  wound  numbers.  It 
was  but  reasonable  to  judge  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  engage  the  heavy-armed  in 
their  van  on  level  ground ;  but  now,  if  you  will 
only  throw  your  weapons  in  the  proper  and 
judicious  manner,  the  way  is  so  crowded  with 
them  that  every  weapon  must  do  execution, 
and  they  have  no  defence  left  but  to  be  skulk- 
ing perpetually  under  their  shields.  Disabled 
thus  from  seeing  their  asaailants,  we  shall  have 
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opportmiitieii  to  ttrike  «t  onr  own  diecietion, 
and  of  driving  each  fighting  man  from  his  nmk. 

''But  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  should  act 
with  the  fuU  conriction,  that  each  man  amongst 
you  must  personally  earn  the  victory  at  pre. 
sent :  for  that  victory,  if  heaven  awards  it  us, 
will  instantly  restore  us  our  country  and  onr 
habitations,  and  our  liberty  and  our  honours, 
and  to  some  amongst  us  our  children  and  our 
wives.  Happy  men  indeed  will  such  of  us  be, 
as,  after  the  victory,  shall  see  the  sweetest  day 
that  men  can  live.  And  blessed  will  he  be  too 
who  dies  in  the  struggle :  for  all  the  wealth  in 
the  world  cannot  purchase  so  noble  a  monument 
as  will  be  that  man's  portion.  I  myself,  at  the 
proper  time,  shall  begin  the  pnm ;  and  when 
we  have  invoked  the  god  of  battle,  then  with 
one  heart  and  all  our  hands  united,  let  us  re- 
venge ourselves  on  yonder  men  for  all  the 
wrongs  they  have  made  us  suffer.** 

After  this  harangue,  he  returned  again  to  his 
post,  and  stood  quietly  facing  the  enemy ;  for 
the  soothsayer  had  strictly  enjoined  him,  <*  in 
no  wise  to  begin  the  attack  before  one  of  their 
own  people  was  either  killed  or  wounded.  —So 
soon  as  ever  that  happens,  we  ourselves  (said 
he)  shall  lead  you  forwards.  The  conseφlenee 
to  you  will  be  victory,  and  death  to  me,  if  I 
prophesy  right**  He  was  no  false  prophet : 
for,  the  moment  they  recovered  their  arms,  he 
jumped  out  of  the  rank,  like  a  man  hurried  by 
divine  impulse ;  and,  rushing  among  the  ene- 
my, dies  in  a  moment,  and  was  buried  at  the 
ford  of  the  Cephissus.  His  friends  obtained 
a  victory,  and  carried  their  pursuit  down  into 
the  plain. 

Critias  and  Hippomachus  of  the  Thirty,  and 
Charmidas  the  son  of  GUuco,  one  of  the  ten 
governors  of  the  Pirsnin,  and  others  to  the  num- 
ber of  seventy,  lost  their  lives  in  the  engagement. 
The  conquerors  plundered  them  of  their  arms, 
but  stripped  off  the  garment  from  none  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  And  when  all  was  over,  and 
they  had  granted  a  truce  for  fetching  off  the 
dead,  they  began  to  approach  and  confer  with 
one  another,  till  at  length  Cleocritus,  herald  of 
the  M3r8ts,  remarkable  for  the  loudness  of  his 
voice,  proclaimed  silence,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

"  What  is  the  reason,  my  fello\i'-citizens, 
that  you  drive  us  from  Athens?  What  is  the 
reason  you  are  so  intent  on  destroying  us  ?  On 
no  occasion  whatever  have  we  done  you  any 
wrong,  but  have  ever  shared  along  with  you 
the  most  solemn  temples,  the  most  pompous 


sacrifices  and  feasts.  We  have  iriateJ  in  ftt 
same  choruses,  we  have  walked  in  dw  wum 
processions,  we  have  aerred  in  the  aamnniMie^ 
and  have  partaken  the  same  dnagera  with  yn 
both  by  sea  and  land,  in  defeneeof  this  cooBMn 
safety  and  liberty  of  ua  alL  I  coigiire  yoa^ 
therefore,  by  our  parental  goda,  by  tlw  urn  of 
affinity,  consanguinity,  and  friendships  (fisrin 
all  these  respects  we  are  many  of  na 
together)^*!  conjure  you  to  ahow  aonie 
ence  both  to  gods  and  men,  by  cmnng  to  lin 
against  your  country,  and  by  no  longer  obeying 
these  execrable  tynnta,  who  for  thesr  own  pri- 
vate gain  have  nearly  slain  as  many  dtiiena  of 
Athens  in  the  spnee  of  eight  months,  as  all  the 
Peloponnesians  slew  in  ten  yeaia*  wv.  We 
might  have  lived  together  in  an  orderly  and 
peaceable  manner ;  but  these  tjrranta  oblige  na 
to  nuuce  War  upon  one  anothcr^-n  war,  thfe 
basest,  the  most  grievous,  roost  impioua,  and 
most  abominated  by  gods  and  men,  that  human 
creatures  were  ever  engaged  in.  But  know, 
for  most  true  it  is,  that  some  of  those  persons 
who  died  by  our  bands  in  the  late  engagement, 
have  cost  abundance  of  tears  to  oursdres  as 
well  as  to  jrou." 

In  this  manner  Cleocritus  spoke;  but  the 
comnumders  on  the  other  side,  and  the  sooner 
too  for  hanng  heard  such  a  speech,  marched 
away  their  people  into  the  city. 

The  day  following,  the  Thirty,  solitary  and 
quite  dejected,  took  their  seats  in  council :  but 
the  Three-thousand,  wheresoever  posted,  niere 
at  variance  one  with  another.  So  many  of 
them  as  had  committed  any  acts  of  violence, 
and  were  now  alarmed  for  their  own  safety, 
declared  in  a  vehement  tone  against  submission 
in  any  shape  to  those  in  the  Pirsus.  But  as 
many  as  were  conscious  they  had  done  no 
harm,  immediately  saw  matters  in  a  true  light, 
and  were  persuading  the  rest,  that  "  the  present 
evil  situation  was  not  in  the  least  conducive  to 
their  welfare.*•  They  insisted  "it  was  no 
longer  their  duty  to  obey  the  Thirty,  nor  suffer 
them  to  destroy  their  country."  And  at  last 
they  passed  a  decree  to  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty, 
and  elect  others.  Accordingly  they  chose  Ten, 
one  out  of  every  tribe.  The  Thirty  went 
off  immediately  to  £leusi8 :  but  the  Ten,  as 
the  city  was  full  of  confusion  and  mutual  diffi- 
dence, applied  themselves  to  preserve  the  peace, 
with  the  aid  of  the  generals  of  the  horse.  The 
horsemen,  with  both  horses  and  shield:*,  passed 
the  night  in  the  Odeum.     Distrustful  as  they 
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wmn,  fSbtf  pMtroIed  ironi  the  beginniiiff  of 
idll^  tawnda  tlie  wall•  with  thdr  shield•, 
■ad  wWd  it  «M  near  day  on  honefaadc, 
beiog-  Older  eontiiinal  apprehenaiona,  leat  a 
body  of  men  firom  the  Piiviis  mlgfat  bieak  in 
tiMBk  The  latter,  aa  they  were  now 
oieaodiilg  nuniaroita,  and.  a  collection 
of  all  aotti  of  peraona,  were  boay  in  making 
ihaminliiia  audda  of  wood  or  the  twiga  of 
oaier,  and  theae  wen»  afterwarda  whitened. 
Yot  bafeie  ten  daya  were  paaaed,  proper  ae- 
coiity  being  giwi  that  ''whoerer  woidd  join 
them  in  anna,  even  though  they  were  not 
nnttrea  of  Athena,  ahould  be  admitted  to  an 
eqnal  afaare  of  ri|^  and  privilege^"  many  of 
the  hearyuarmed,  and  many  of  the  light-armed 
too^  went  off  to  the  Pirmu.  Their  horsemen 
alao  were  now  increaaed  to  the  number  of 
serenty•  In  the  day-time  they  went  out  to^ 
fonge,  and  haYing  fetched  in  wood  and  the 
firuita  of  the  aeaaon,  reposed  themselves  by 
night  in  the  Piivaa.  Not  one  of  the  heavy- 
armed  in  the  city  sallied  out  against  them ;  but 
the  boTM  came  onoe  to  a  Bkirmish  with  the 
plundering  partiea  fiom  the  Pineus,  and  threw 
the  body  that  covered  them  into  disorder. 
Another  time  they  MX  in  with  some  '  persons 
of  the  botoogh  of  JBzone,  going  to  their  own 
lands  to  fetch  provisions,  and  took  them  pri- 
soners} and  these  Lysimachus,  one  of  the 
generals  of  horse,  immediately  butchered, 
though  they  b^sged  hard  for  their  lives,  and 
many  of  the  horsemen  expressed  an  abhorrence 
at  putting  them  to  death.  And  those  in  the 
Pireeus  retaliated  upon  them,  by  butchering  in 
like  manner  Callistratus  of  the  horse  of  the 
JLeontine  tribe,  whom  they  took  prisoner  in 
the  country.  For  now  their  spirits  were  raised 
so  high  that  they  even  gave  an  assault  to  the 
walls  of  the  city.  And  here  it  may  be  excusa- 
ble to  mention  a  mechanic  of  the  city,  who» 
becoming  well  assured  that  the  enemy  would 
place  their  battering  machines  in  the  course 
that  goes  out  of  the  Lyceum,  ordered  all  the 
carts  to  load  with  single  stones,  and  throw 
them  down  at  their  own  discretion  in  the 
course.  For  when  this  was  performed,  the 
removal  of  each  of  these  stones  gave  the  enemy 
a  deal  of  trouble. 

Ambassadors  were  now  sent  away  to  Lace- 
demon,  not  only  by  the  Thirty  from  Eieusis, 

1  Twr  ^  ftHf  In  the  Greek  ;  bat  I  transilate  it  Αι{μ- 
H•*»,  uooordiiif  to  the  rtftdinff  of  Palineritu. 


bat  by  thoao  in  the  liat  firom .  Ath^ii^  who 
entreated  their  speedy  aid,  since  the  pec^le  had 
revolted  from  the  Lacedipmonians.  Lysander, 
reasoning  with  himself  that "  a  siege  both  \jy 
land  and  ^ea  must  quickly  reduce  the  enemy  in 
the  Pirmis,  if  they  were  deprived  of  all  future 
βορρΕβ^**  exerted  himself  so  effiBctually,  that  a 
hundred  talents '  were  advanced  by  way  of  loan 
for  this  service^  and  himsdf  vras  ordered  to  go 
and  command  by  land,  and  his  brother  Lil^ 
by  sea.  He  himself  went  off  hnmediatdy  to 
JBleusi%  where  .he  eoUccted  into  a  body  the 
heavy-armed  firom  Pelo|>onnesus.  Libya  in 
the  meantime  kept  ao  strict  a  watch  at  8e% 
that  not  one  boat  with  provisions  could  g^  ioto 
the  Pimis.  By  this  meana  those  in  the  Pi» 
imua  were  soon  distressed  by  fiunine,  whilst 
thbae  in  the  dty  were  greatly  animated  by  the 
eondng  of  Ljsandeiu 

When  afikirs  were  in  thia  situation,  Pau^ 
saniaa,  king  of  Sparta,  envious  of  Lysander, 
since,  if  he  succeeded  now,  his  glory  would  be 
greater  than  ever,  and  Athens  would  become 
entirely  his  own,  obtained  the  consent  of  three 
of  the  ephori,  and  prodaims  a  foreign  CKpedir 
tion.  All  the  confederates  put  themselves 
under  hia  command,  except  the  BoBotiana  and 
Corinthiana,  who  alleged  that  *'they  could 
not,  in  any  consistence  with  their  oaths,  make 
war  against  the  Athenians,  who  had  broken  no 
one  article  of  the  peace.'*  The  true  motive  of 
their  refusal  was  their  own  persuasion,  that  the 
Lacedsemonians  designed  to  get  possession  of 
all  Attica,  and  to  make  it  a  province  of  their 
own.  Pausanias,  however,  encamped  the  army 
near  the  Pineus  at  Halipedum.  He  himself 
commanded  in  the  right,  and  Lysander  with 
the  mercenary  troops  had  the  left  He  sent 
ambassadors  to  those  in  the  Piraeus,  command- 
ing them  **to  separate  and  be  gone.'*  But  as 
they  refused  compliance,  he  proceeded  to  an 
assault,  to  the  noise  of  one  at  least,  that  he 
might  conceal  his  real  design  to  save  them : 
and,  when  no  advantage  could  be  gained  by 
such  an  assault,  he  again  retired. 

The  day  following,  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  two  Lacedsmonian  brigades  and  three 
troops  of  the  Athenian  horse,  he  marched  down 
to  the  Still  Harbour,  examining  in  what  manner 
a  circumvaUation  might  be  thrown  up  quite 
round  the  Pirseus.  But,  in  his  return  to  the 
camp,  as  some  of  the  enemy  sallied  out  upon 
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hiin  and  relirdad  hb  DMidi,  ba  gmr  11^17, 
and  ordarad  the  hon•  to  ride  out  upon  tbam, 
■iMl  the  fint  daw  of  ^aciaiu  to  adviDca  with 
tba  bona,  vhilat  binaelf  ftdlowed  with  At 
nat  of  hla  force.  Tfaef  *l«w  «bone  thir^  of 
the  Ught-anaad,  nd  ponoad  the  reat  to  th• 
tbcatn  in  tba  Pimoa.  All  t^  teget«eii  bap. 
pmed  to  ba  diawn  up  then  in  «rma,  and  tba 
bMrr-armed  too  of  tba  Pinei»  The  li^t- 
anned  aalliad  out  in  a  mooMnt  againat  the 
enamjr ;  tbef  wcra  poiain^  wo»  tbrowinb 
wee  abootiiv,  wo»  aliniing.  Tb«  I^oad». 
nomaoa,  aa  nnmbeit  of  tbnn  wwe  wounded, 
nnabla  to  witbatand  tba  atlad^  gar•  gnxuid. 
Tlwii  enanda^  pnceiTing  tbui  plied  upon 
Ihcn  nwre  MaUy  tlan  erei.  Here  Chan» 
and  lUbnwaa,  both  of  tbam  general  officeia, 
an  alain  1  I^oatM  «bo^  «n  Oljmpic  victor. 
Mid  otbw  IdcedBmonian*,  who  m  buried  in 
the  Cenmicna  nan  the  gate*.  Thrai]4)ulua 
•aw  what  waa  doing,  and  with  tb•  mt  of  tlie 
beaTy-anoed  marebad  to  tbe  aid  of  hia  own 
people  1  and  the;  were  aoon  fonned  eight  deep 
Iicfore  tbe  Ugbt-armed.  But  Pmuaniu,  who 
wu  greatlj'  .diitre»ed,  and  had  alreadj'  re- 
treated four  or  fiT•  itadia  to  aome  riling 
ground,  aent  orders  to  ibe  LacedMnoniani  and 
tbe  reat  of  the  confedetMes  to  maicb  up  to 
faim  :  and  then,  having  drawn  hia  whole  army 
into  Λ  very  deep  and  compact  body,  he  led  them 
agsinel  the  Atheniuu,  The  latter  «tood  tbe 
ahocli  i  but  lome  of  them  were  aoon  driven 
into  the  mud  at  Al— ,  and  aome  took  to  flight. 
About  Λ  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were 
alain:  and  Pauaaniu,  after  erecting  a  trophy, 
marched  away  to  hia  camp. 

He  waa  not  after  all  thia  enuperated  gainst 
them :  but,  aecretly  aending  hi•  emiaaariea 
amongst  them,  inatructa  tluMe  in  the  Pira>ua 
"  to  addreu  themaelvea  by  an  embaaay  to  him. 
aelf  and  the  epbori  with  bim,  with  auch  and 
auch  propoaala."  They  followed  hia  instruc- 
liona.  He  raiaetb  farther  a  division  in  tbe 
city,  and  ordera  aa  large  a  number  of  them  aa 
could  be  got  together  to  repair  to  hia  camp 
with  ■  remonBtrance,  that  "  they  aaw  no  reaaon 
at  all  to  continue  the  war  againet  those  in  the 
Piraeua,  but  tliey  ought  to  be  reconciled,  and 
all  partiea  unite  in  being  friends  to  the  Lace. 
deemoniin•,'  Nauclidea,  one  of  the  ephori, 
heard  thia  remonatnnce  with  pleaaure ;  for, 
aince  by  the  lawa  of  Sparta  two  ephori  must 
accompany  tbe  king  in  the  field,  and  he  bim. 
•elf  aitd  another  peraon  were  now  attending  in 


that  ovadty,  bath  of  tbem  we•  mm  Id  Hi 
It*  of  Pauianlaa  than  in  tboae  tt  I^ 
For  Oia  raaaon,  tbtf^bfe,  tb«7  iwdy 


a  ώο•β  in  the  Pirvaa,  <wbo  e 
ID  tbe  article*  agreed  upon  m  it• 


a  puUic  c 

dea  Cepbiaopbon  and  HoUn»   Alte 


dedMing  that  "they  actnallr  iv. 
render  the  walla  that  are  yet  in  tbelr  powo', 
tod  ibdr  own  penont,  to  the  LaeedaeioaiiaM 
at  diacretion  {  but  they  think  it  reMOWable  dM 
they  in  the  Pineua,  if  they  pretend  to  be 
friend*  to  tbe  LacedaanoDiana,  abould  abo  aur. 
render  to  tbem  tlie  Ptneu*  and  Munydda,' 
Tbe  ephori  and  council  of  state,  having  beard 
dl  aide*,  deapatcbed  fifteen  peraona  to  AtbCM, 
and  ordered  them,  in  concurrence  with  Paa- 
aanias,  to  complete  the  tecondliatton  on  tbe 
moat  bonounble  term*  that  could  be  made. 
They  completed  it  on  theae ;  that  "  they  should 
be  at  peace  with  one  another  1  ahould  on  each 
side  repair  to  their  own  habitations,  except 
the  Thirty  and  the  Eleven,  and  the  Ten  who 
bad  commanded  in  the  Fiivua  : — but  in  case 
any  of  ihoae  in  the  city  were  afraid  to  continue 
there,  they  might  withdraw  to  Eleuaia•" 

All  points  being  now  adjusted,  Pausanias 
disbanded  his  arniy;  and  they  of  the  Pineus, 
marching  up  under  arms  into  tbe  dtadel,  aacri' 
Gced  to  Minerva.  But  when  the  commandera 
were  come  down  again  from  the  dtadel,  Thn- 
sybuluB  spoke  as  follows  ; 

"  To  you,  Athenian»,  who  have  been  of  the 
party  in  the  dty,  J  give  thia  advice,  that  you 
would  know  your  ownselves.  Thia  know. 
ledge  you  will  readily  gain,  if  you  will  reflect, 
for  what  reason  you  tspk  so  highly  upon  you 
as  to  attempt  to  make  ua  your  slaves.  Are 
you  men  of  more  integrity  iban  we?  Why, 
tbe  body  of  the  people,  poor  indeed  as  they  an 
in  comparison  with  you,  have  never  for  money 
done  you  any  injury  :  but  you,  who  have  more 
wealth  than  all  tbe  people  put  together,  from 


have  done  1 
•candahius  injuries  to  tbetc.  Since  tberefoie 
tbe  plea  of  int^rity  cannot  avnjl  you,  consider 
another.  Have  you  taken  so  highly  upon  you, 
because  you  are  men  of  greater  bravery?  Why, 
what  clearer  dedsion  can  be  made  of  tUa 
point,  than  tbe  manner  we  have  warred  upon 
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?  But  it  it  wisdom,  70a  maj  My, 
in  wUdi  jott  exed.  You  bad  fortification•» 
JO•  Ind  anna»  70a  had  wealth,  you  had  besidea 
the  Pdopoonesiaii•  for  your  confederates,  and 
yet  hare  been  overpowered  by  men.  Who  had 
Honest  all  of  these  advantages.  Yet  perhaps 
yon  took  so  highly  opon  you,  because  the  La- 
eedemoniana  weve  your  friends?— But  how? 
Why,  as  men  fiuten  '  biting  curs  by  a  collar, 
and  give  them  up  to  those  they  have  bitten, 
just  so  the  Lacedemonians,  after  giving  up  you 
to  an  injured  people,  have  rid  themselves  of  you 
and  are  gone.  Far  be  it  however  from  me, 
Athenians,  to  excite  any  of  you  to  a  violation 
in  any  degree  of  the  oaths  you  have  sworn.  I 
only  e]uiort  you  to  show  aU  mankind,  that,  be- 

S'flfvif  «I  ψΛί  iamMfrmt  ttAmt  »W«,  mvg.  reading, 
FMteEi.ien. 


sides  all  your  other  g^onea,  you  ean  keep  youi 
oaths,  and  be  religiottsly  good.** 

Having  spoken  thus,  and  said  a  great  deal 
more,  about  refraining  from  giving  any  farther 
distuibance  to  one  another,  and  adhering  firmly 
to  their  ancient  laws,  he  dismissed  the  assem- 
bly. Having  next  appdnted  a  new  set  of 
magistiatee,  the  government  went  regularly 
forwards.  But  bearing  some  time  after,  that 
those  at  £leusis  were  taking  foreigners  into 
pay,  they  marched  against  them  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  dty,  and  slew  the  commanders  when 
they  came  out  to  parley.  ThejF  sent  their 
friends  and  relations  amongst  the  rest  to  per- 
suade  them  to  a  reconciliation.  At  length, 
having  sworn  to  one  another  that  "  they  would 
never  remember  grievances,**  they  do  to  this 
dsy  live  quietly  together,  and  the  people  stand 
firm  to  their  oaths. 
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L  Thb  sedition  at  Athene  was  in  this  manner 
brongfat  to  an  end. 

After  this,  Cyrus  sent  envoys  to  Lacedn- 
mon,  and  demanded  that  *'  as  he  had  behaved 
towards  the  Lacedemonians  in  the  war  against 
the   Athenians,  so  now  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  behave  towards  him.**     The  ephori, 
acknowledging  the  equity  of  his  demand,  sent 
orders  to  Samius,  who  was  at  this  time  admiral 
of  their  fleet,  "to  do  aU  the  service  in  his 
power  to   Cyrus.*'    Samius  accordingly   per- 
formed with  cheerfulness  whatever  Cyrus  de- 
sired of  him.     For,  having  joined  his  own  fleet 
with  that  of  Cyrus,  he  sailed  round  to  Cilicia, 
and  disabled  Syennesis,  governor  of  Cilicia, 
from  giving  any  molestation  by  land  to  Cyrus 
in  his  march  against  the  king.     Yet  in  what 
manner  Cyrus  drew  an  army  together,  and  con. 
ducted  the  expedition  against  his  brother,  and 
how  the  battle  was  fought,  and  bow  Cyrus  lost 
his  life,  and  how  afterwards  the   Greeks  re- 
treated safe  to  the  sea,  hath  been  written  by 
Tbemistogenes  the  Syracusan.* 

But  now  when  Tiseapbemes,  who  was 
judged  to  have  done  the  king  excellent  service 
in  the  war  against  his  brother,  was  sent  down 
again  to  be  governor  of  the  provinces  he  him- 
self had  governed  before,  and  of  those  also 
which  had  belonged  to  Cyrus,  he  immediately 
insisted  that  aU  the  cities  of  Ionia  should  ac- 
knowledge him  for  their  master;  but  these, 
from  a  desire  to  be  free,  added  to  their  dread 


I  There  ie  no  such  history  now  to  be  met  with.  So 
fine  a  eabject  no  doubt  excited  others  to  write  ae  well  μ 
Themistof  enes.  But  Xenopbon  only  was  equal  to  the 
task  of  penning  his  own  achieyeroents.  It  seems  proba- 
ble from  hence  that  he  had  not  yet  written  or  at  least 
cot  finished  Ms  own  history  of  the  Anabasis. 


of  Tissapbemes,  with  whom  they  had  never 
acted,  but  had  alwajrs  joined  Cyrus  so  long  as 
he  was  living,  refused  to  receive  him  within 
their  walls.    On  the  contrary,  they  despatched 
away  ambassadors  to  Lacedsemon,  representing 
there,  that  "as  the  Lacedaemonians  are  the 
ruling  state  in  Greece,  they  were  bound  to 
take  under  their   protection  the   Greeks  in 
Asia,  that  their  lands  might  not  be  ravaged 
and  they  might  still  be  free."     The  Lacedae- 
monians therefore  sent  Thimbro  to  take  upon 
him  the  command,  having  assigned  him  a  thou- 
sand soldiers  of  those  who  were  newly  enfran- 
chised and  four  thousand  other  Pdoponne- 
sians.     Thimbro  desired  further  to  have  three 
hundred  horSe  from  the  Athenians,  promising 
that  he  himself  would  take  care  to  pay  them. 
They  sent  him  that  number,  composed  of  such 
persons  as  had  served  in  the  cavalry  under  the 
Thirty,  judging  it  clear  gain  to  the  people,  if 
these  were  sent  into  a  foreign   country  and 
perished  there. 

When  these  were  arrived  in  Asia,  Thimbro 
further  drew  the  troops  together  that  belonged 
to  the  Greek  cities  on  that  continent.  For 
all  those  cities  readily  obeyed,  as  a  Lacedae- 
monian was  now  in  the  command.  And 
yet  with  all  this  army,  Thimbro  would  not 
march  down  into  the  plains :  be  was  awed 
by  the  enemy's  horse,  and  contented  himself 
to  preserve  the  country  where  he  was  from 
devastation.  But  when  those  who  had  been 
in  the  expedition  with  Cyrus  were  safely 
returned,  'and  had  joined  bis  army,  he  ever 
after  that  drew  up  boldly  in  the  plains 
against    Tissaphemes.      He    became  master 
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of  MHM  dtiM  t  of  Pbikudu,  bf  ToliintBTy 
tumndcr  g  cf .  Tevthnnia  ilio  «ad  AUmihIii 
which  belonged  to  BuTjPttlieim  ud  ProdBi, 
tbe  dncendanti  of  Denwintiu  the  I^eadMUKi- 
wn ;  lor  lU•  Munlrr  bad  baes  ^mi  to  Dams- 
ritui  bj  the  ku:g  in  nquital  fbc  hii  terring  with 
bim  in  tbe  innrioo  of  Oftecc.  Oocgio  lUo 
■nd  Gongjloi  cun•  orer  to  him.  Thej  were 
brotbera ;  uid  οαβ  of  than)  wm  nuur  of 
Qvnbrium  and  Palagambriani,  the  otbei  of 
Mjrrine  and  OtTniam.  Theaa  dtiea  al*o  wen 
a  prcaent  fn>m  the  king  to  Oongjliii,  the  onlj 
pcnon  who  bad  been  exiled  from  Bratiia  for  bia 
attachment  to  the  Medn.  There  wire  dtica 
too,  which  becaiua  of  tbeil  wcakneai  Thim- 
bra  reduced  by  atomu  Yet  he  wai  oUiged  to 
•oeunp  before  Latiw,  which  ia  atflad  tbe 
fgyptian,  and  bcdaga  it  in  form,  becauae  it 
would  not  bearkan  to  aoj  capitulatioD.  And 
when  b•  could  not  reduce  It  bj  other  methodic 
be  rank  a  deep  pit,  from  whence  he  cootiDued  a 
aubterraneoua  trench,  with  •  detign  to  dnw  off 
tbeir  water.  Bnt  aa  the  beaieged  l^  fraqnent 
■alliei  from  tbe  walli  filled  up  the  pit  with 
piecea  of  timber  and  itonei,  he  built  a  wooden 
peothouae  and  placed  it  over  the  pit.  And  yet . 
the  X^MeanR,  who  nude  a  audden  aillf  in  the 
nigiiti  set  fire  to  thia  pentboiue  luid  burnt  it  to 
aahea.  As  he  waa  now  judged  to  be  doing ' 
nothing,  the  epbori  aent  him  an  order  to  raise 
the  liege  and  marcb  into  Caria.  But,  when  he 
wa•  got  to  Epbeaua  in  order  to  begin  that  ex-  ' 
pedition,  DercyUidai  came  with  orden  to  au- 
penede  him  in  tbe  command;  a  man  in  high 
reputation  for  the  tubtlety  of  hii  geniw,  and 
for  that  reaion  known  by  the  name  of  Siaj. ' 
phui.  Tbimbro  therefore  departed  for  Sparta,  | 
where  be  waa  fined  and  aent  into  exile,  lince  ; 
the  confederatea  preferred  an  acciuation  againat ' 
him,  fur  permitting  bia  aoldien  to  plunder  their . 

Uercyllidas  waa  no  aooner  in  tbe  command, ' 
(ban  knowing  that  Tianphenwa  and  Fhama. ' 
balua  were  auapicioua  of  each  other,  he  bad  an 
interview  and  made  a  private  bargain  with  the  , 
fonner,  and  then  led  off  bia  arm;  into  tbe  coun- 
try of  Phamabaiua,  chooaing  rather  to  make  war 
against  one  of  them  aingly  than  againat  both 
of  tbtm  at  once.  Beaidea  tbia.  DercyUidaa 
had  been  of  long  time  an  enemy  to  Pharnabatua. 
For  having  been  commandant  at  Abydui  whilat 
LyMuder  ivaa  admiral  of  the  fleet,  a  complaiut 
had  been  made  agaiut  him  by  Phamabaiua, 
for  «bich  be  waa  obliged  to  atand  holding  bia 


abldd.  BrallLMeihMMiBinaefipiiftTtUib  ' 
rackonadldgfa  £agnee^  a«  Η  la  the  pmahoaat 
far  hraach  of  diadpllaa.  And  for  lUa  raaaea 
ba  marcbed  with  more  pltaaore  to  Mmaelf 
againat  Phamaliaiua.  He  aooai  coPTineed  th• 
world,  that  he  waa  a  much  bettv  man  for  oom- 
mand  than  Tbimbro ;  tot,  m  be  mardwd  hta 
army  through  a  ftieodly  country  all  the  way  to 
Moii»  that  belonged  to  Pbainahaana,  ha  ϋέ 
no  damage  at  all  to  the  coof  edamtea. 


e  Zenii^  a  Dardaa,  ao  long  μ  be  Ihred,  hd 


la  preparii^  to  diapoae  «f  Λβ 


of  Zania,  who  alao  baraelf  waa  a  Itardam  bar- 
ing gM  bv  equips•  la  onkr,  and  taken  momj 


"  My  buaband,  Phamahataa,  waa  in  otbR 
respecta  your  hearty  friend,  and  waa  punctual 
in  the  payment  of  bia  tributea.  For  thia  you 
gave  him  praiae,  and  you  gave  him  honour  too. 
If  therefore  I  myaelf  can  aerve  you  in  ικ>  wone 
a  manner  than  he  did,  why  abould  you  appmnt 
any  other  peraon  to  command  tbe  province  f  If 
indeed  I  ahould  itoC  anawer  your  eipectationa, 
it  will  be  alwaya  in  your  power  (o  remon  me, 
and  to  bestow  the  government  upon  another. ' 

Phamabaiua,  having  beard  her,  determined 
that  the  lady  ahould  be  govemante  of  tbe  pro- 
vince. And  when  the  was  settled  in  it,  ahe 
paid  tbe  tiibutes  with  aa  much  punctuality  aa 
her  husband  bad  paid  tfaem  {  and  beaidea  that, 
whenever  sbe  waited  upon  Phamabaiua,  abe 
constanuy  bmugfat  bim  presents.  Nay,  wfaeo- 
ever  he  came  into  her  province,  she  entertained 
him  in  a  more  generous  and  elegant  manna 
than  any  of  hii  aub-gorernon.  AU  the  cidea 
that  originally  belonged  to  her  diatricl  At 
kept  firm  in  their  obedience,  and  enlarged  the 
number  by  the  acquisitian  of  some  on  tbe  aea- 
coaat ;  for  instance,  of  LAiiasa,  Hamaxitua, 
and  Colonc  She  aasaulted  these  high  placea 
with  troopa  ahe  had  hired  from  Greece.  Seat- 
ed in  a  hi^  chuiot  ahe  viewed  every  attack, 
and  was  remarkably  liberal  in  her  gmtuitiea  to 
those  whom  ahe  had  a  mind  to  dir^tinguisb  for 
their  good  behaviour  ;  and  by  this  uieana  waa 
become  miatrcaa  of  a  moat  aplendid  body  of 
took  the  field  in  com- 
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IMmy  with  Phunabaiae,  whenever  he  invaded 
the  Mjnans  or  Pisidians,  for  committing 
faoetilitiea  on  the  dominions  of  the  king. 
Phamabaziu  in  return  loaded  her  with  hon> 
onrsy  and  on  some  occasions  gave  her  even 
a  seat  in  his  coonciL  She  was  now  above 
forty  years  of  age,  when  Midias,  her  daugh- 
ter^ husband,  buoyed  up  by  some  of  his 
flatterers,  who  rq>re8ented  "  how  base  it  was 
that  a  woman  should  rule  and  himself  be  only 
a  private-  person,"  whilst  she  was  on  her  guard 
against  all  the  world  beside,  as  people  in  such 
invidious  stations  must  necessarily  be,  but  had 
an  entire  confidence  in,  and  even  a  fondness  for 
him,  as  much  as  a  mother-in-law  can  have  for 
her  daughter's  husband,— -this  Midias,  I  say,  is 
reported  to  have  stolen  into  her  chamber  and 
strangled  her.  He  also  put  her  son  to  death, 
who  was  a  most  beautiuil  youth,  and  not  above 
seventeen  years  of  age.  And  after  these  mur- 
ders he  took  possession  of  Scepsis  and  Gkrgis, 
two  fortified  cities,  in  which  Mania  had  re- 
posited  the  greatest  part  of  her  treasures. 
The  other  cities  would  not  submit  to  him, 
but  the  garrisons  within  preserved  them  for 
Phamabazus.  Midias  after  this  sent  presents 
to  Phamabazus,  and  solicited  the  government 
of  the  province  which  had  belonged  to  Mania. 
He  was  ordered  to  keep  his  presents,  "till 
Phamabazus  came  in  person  to  take  into  bis 
custody  both  the  presents  and  the  sender.*'  For 
he  declared  **  be  would  either  lose  his  life,  or 
be  revenged  for  Mania." 

At  this  very  time  Dercyllidas  arrives ;  and 
immediately,  in  one  and  the  same  day,  was 
master,  by  their  voluntary  surrender,  of  the 
cities  on  the  coast,  Lariesa,  Hamaxitus,  and 
Colone.  He  also  sent  round  to  the  ^olian 
cities,  insisting  upon  it,  that  they  should  assert 
their  freedom,  should  receive  him  within  their 
walls,  and  become  confederates.  Accordingly, 
the  Neandrians  and  Uians  and  Cocylitans 
obeyed  the  summons  ;  for,  as  these  cities  were 
garrisoned  by  (Trecians,  they  had  not  been  well 
dealt  with  since  the  death  of  Mania.  But  the 
commandant  of  Cebren,  who  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  garrison  in  a  well  fortified  town, 
had  judged  that,  in  case  he  preserved  the  town 
for  Phamabazus,  he  should  be  nobly  recom- 
penFed  for  it,  and  therefore  refused  to  receive 
Dercyllidas.  Exasperated  at  this  refusal,  Der- 
cyllidas  prepared  for  an  assault.  But  when  on 
the  first  day'jii  sacrifice  the  victims  were  not 
favourable,  he  sacrificed  again  the  day  after. 


And  when  nothing  appeared  ravourable  at  this 
second  sacrifice,  on  the  third  day  he  sacrificed 
again.  Nay  he  continued  to  do  so  four  days 
together,  though  inwardly  very  much  dissatis- 
fied. He  ¥na  eager  to  compass  the  reduction 
of  all  ifitolia,  before  Phamabazus  could  come 
up  to  its  succour. 

One  Athenadas  of  Sicyon,  who  commanded 
a  company  of  heavy-armed,  took  it  into  his 
head,  that  Dercyllidas  trifled  sadly  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  that  he  himself  could  cut  off  the 
water  of  the  Cebrenians.  Running  up  there- 
fore with  his  own  company,  he  endeavoured  to 
fill  up  their  fountain.  But  the  inhabitants, 
sallying  out  against  him,  wounded  Athenadas, 
killed  two  of  his  men,  and  sometimes  fighting 
dose  and  sometimes  at  a  distance,  entirely  re- 
pulsed them.  Whilst  Dercyllidas  was  fretting 
at  this  incident,  and  judged  it  might  slacken 
the  ardour  of  the  assault,  the  heralds  of  the 
Greeks  came  out  firom  the  wall,  and  assured 
him  "  they  did  not  concur  in  the  behaviour  of 
their  commander,  but  chose  rather  to  be  along 
with  their  countrymen  than  along  with  a  Bar- 
barian."  Whilst  they  were  yet  speaking,  a 
messenger  came  also  from  the  commandant, 
declaring  that  **  what  the  heralds  said  was  his 
own  sense  of  things."  Dercyllidas,  therefore 
the  next  day,  for  be  had  now  sacrificed  with 
favourable  signs,  ordered  his  soldiers  to  their 
arms,  and  led  them  towards  the  gates.  They 
threw  open  the  gates»  and  gave  them  admittance. 
Having  therefore  fixed  a  garrison  here,  he  march- 
ed immediately  against  Scepsis  and  Gergis. 

But  Midias,  who  expected  Phamabazus,  and 
was  even  afraid  of  the  inhabitants,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Dercyllidas,  and  assured  him,  that  **  if 
he  would  give  him  hostages,  he  would  come 
out  to  a  conference."  He  immediately  sent 
him  one  from  each  of  the  confederate  cities, 
and  bade  him  take  which  of  them  and  as  many 
of  them  as  he  pleased.  Midias  took  ten  of 
them,  and  came  our.  And  now  advancing  to 
Dercyllidas  he  asked  him,  *'  on  what  conditions 
he  might  be  a  confederate?"  He  answered, 
**  by  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  in  a 
state  of  freedom  and  independence ;" — and  say. 
ing  these  words  he  moved  forwards  to  Scepsis. 
Midias,  sensible  that  if  the  inhabitants  were 
willing  to  admit  him  he  could  not  prevent  it, 
suffered  him  to  enter  the  city.  Dercyllidas, 
after  sacrificing  to  Minerva  in  the  citadel  of 
the  Scepsians,  made  the  garrison  of  Midias 
withdraw ;  and  having  delivered  the  city  to  the 
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inbabitAnts,  and  exhorted  them  to  behave  for 
the  future  as  Grecians  and  as  freemen  ought, 
be  left  it  and  marched  tovi'ards  Gergis.  But 
many  of  the  Scepsians,  as  they  honoured  the 
man  and  were  highly  pleased  with  bis  be- 
haviour, accompanied  his  march.  Midias  fur- 
ther, who  was  still  in  company,  begged  him  to 
leave  in  his  custody  the  city  of  the  Geigithians ; 
to  which  Dercyllidas  replied,  that  «  be  should 
have  justice  done  him  in  every  respect**  And 
saying  these  words,  he  went  up  to  the  gates 
with  Midias ;  and  his  army  followed  him  by 
two  and  two  in  a  most  peaceful  manner.  The 
people  on  the  turrets,  which  were  exceeding 
lofty,  as  they  saw  Midias  with  him,  threw  not 
80  much  as  a  single  dart.  But  when  Dercylli- 
das said  to  him,  **  order  the  gates  to  be  opened, 
Midias,  that  you  may  show  me  the  way,  and 
I  go  with  you  to  the  temple,  and  sacrifice  to 
Minerva,**  here  Midias  boggled  about  opening 
the  gates.  Afraid  however  that  he  should 
instantly  be  put  under  arrest,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  opened.  Dercyllidas  was  no  sooner  in 
the  town,  than,  with  Midias  still  at  his  side, 
he  went  to  the  citadel.  He  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  ground  their  arms  round  the  walls,  but  with 
his  own  attendants  he  sacrificed  to  l^Iinerva. 
When  he  had  finished  the  sacrifice,  he  ordered 
the  guards  of  Midias  to  go  and  ground  their 
arms  in  the  front  of  his  own  troops,  as  now 
taken  into  his  pay,  since  Midias  had  no  longer 
any  thing  to  fear.  Midias,  however,  who  be- 
gan to  be  in  great  anxiety,  said  to  him,  *<I 
must  leave  you  for  the  present,  to  go  and  get 
ready  for  you  the  hospitable  feast.** — "  That  is 
what  I  «hall  never  permit,**  replied  Dercyllidas, 
*'  since  it  would  be  base  in  me,    who  have  ' 

'  I 

offered  the  sacrifice,  to  accept  of  an  entertain-  ' 
ment  from  the  man  whom  I  ought  to  feast. 
Stay  therefore  here  with  us  ;  and,  whilst  sup- 
per is  preparing,  let  you  and  me  confer  together 
about  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  then  we  will 
do  it." 

ΛVhen  the  company  was  seated,  Dercyllidas 
began  with  this  question,  **  Tell  me,  Midias, 
did  your  father  leave  you  in  possession  of  all 
his  substance?**  <*  He  did,"  said  Midias.  «And 
how  many  houses  have  you  in  all  ?  how  many 
fields  have  you  ?  how  many  pastures  ?**  Whilst 
he  was  reciting  the  particulars,  some  of  the 
Scepsians  who  were  present  cried  out,  **  He 
tells  lies,  Dercyllidas.*•  «  You  need  not  insist," 
replied  Dercyllidas,  "on  his  \mng  quite  exact" 
When  he  had  recited  all  his  inheritance,  *<  But 


tell  me,'*  Dercyllidas  went  on,  *■  wlmB  ι 
Mania  belong  to?**  The  whole  oonpoyi 
swercd,  "  To  Phamabaxui."  **  Then  dl  ι 
had  belonged  also  to  Pbamabama  ?*  **  It  A 
was  the  general  answer.  **  Therefore  il  m 
belongs  to  us,"  said  Defcyllidae,  *■  bj  ligfcft 
conquest,  for  Phamabazoa  is  an  encmj  to  ι 
And  let  somebody  show  me  where  the  cflhi 
of  Mania  and  Phamabazus  are  lodged.**  Soi 
persons  led  Urn  directly  to  the  hoiiae  of  Jl 
nia,  which  luifidias  had  appropriated  to  fab  m 
use,  and  Midiai  himself  followed.  So  iooe 
he  entered  the  house,  Dereyllidee  cdled  I 
the  upper  senranta,  and,  having  oideied  1 
own  people  to  take  them  into  coetody,  1 
threatened  them,  that  *'if  they  wete  cn% 
secreting  any  thing  that  belonged  to  Mm 
they  should  be  instantly  put  to  death:**  I 
they  made  a  clear  di&oveiy.  When  be  fa 
surveyed  the  whole,  he  made  all  Isat,  da^ 
on  his  own  seal,  and  appointed  a  guard.  J 
he  was  coming  out  of  the  house,  he  aaw  mai 
of  his  officers  at  the  door,  and  said  to  the 
**  We  ha>'e  here  a  fine  supply  for  the  arm] 
near  a  year's  pay  for  eight  thousand  men ;  ai 
if  we  can  earn  any  more  in  good  time,  it  will  1 
so  much  the  better.**  This  he  said  pnrpoael 
concluding  that  all  who  heard  him  would  ol 
serve  discipline  better,  and  would  study  moi 
to  oblige  him.  But  Midias  asking  him  noi 
*<  And  whore  am  I  to  live,  Dercyllidas: 
**  Just  where  you  ought,**  he  replied,  "  i 
Scepsis,  where  you  were  bom,  and  in  the  houa 
you  inherit  from  your  father.** 

II.  Dercyllidas,  having  so  far  acted  wit 
success,  and  taken  nine  cities  in  eight  dayi 
consulted  with  himself  how  he  might  avoi 
taking  up  his  winter-quarters  in  a  friendl 
country,  lest  he  might  be  burdensome  to  th 
confederates,  as  Tbimbro  had  been,  and  yet  s 
that  Phamabazus  might  be  sufficiently  awe 
from  harassing  the  Greek  cities  with  his  horse 
He  sends  therefore  to  the  latter,  and  asks  him 
whether  he  chose  to  have  war  or  peace 
Phamabazus,  rcfiecting  that  JEoWti  v/as  noi 
become  a  continued  fortification  against  Phry 
gia,  in  which  he  himself  resided,  declared  for  ι 
tmce.  And  when  the  point  was  settled 
Derc}dlidas,  marching  into  Bithynian- Thrace 
passed  the  Mnnter  there ;  at  which  Phamabazu 
was  very  little,  if  at  all  concerned,  for  thesi 
Bithyiiians  were  often  making  war  u]>on  him 
In  this  country  Dercyllidas  spent  his  time 
sending  out  parties  who  harassed  all  Bithynia 
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■ndfurnubed  hisquarten  with  neceieaiiea 
man  pleatiful  maimer.  And  wben  aboul 
hundred  Odrynan  hone,  and  about  three  faan- 
dnd  tugel«erB  were  croued  over  from  Seiitb» 
to  jiHD  him,  Ihej  formed  a  leparate  camp,  which 
liitj  fortified  with  a  drculai  work,  at  the  dt*- 
tKtM  of  '  tweotf  stadia  from  the  camp  of  the 
GreiUDa :  and  having  be^ed  Dercyllidaa 
amid  them  aome  of  hie  beivy'^noed  to  guard 
their  camp,  thej  went  out  for  plunder,  and  twik 
■nan;  ilavea  and  valueble  effects.  When  their 
camp  wH*  at  length  quite  crowded  with  prison- 
ed, the  Bithjniani,  who  had  gained  intelligence 
bow  maaj  went  out  to  plunder,  and  bow  many 
Grecians  were  left  behind  to  guard  their  camp, 
Wneg  drawn  together  avaat  bodf  of  targeteers 
mnd  bonemen,  about  break  of  day  nuh  upon 
tba  beaTy-armed,  who  were  about  two  hundred. 
At  the  first  spproaeb,  «enie  were  Ibrowing  in 
their  darts,  other*  were  tossiiig  in  thmr  jarelini 
amongst  them.  The  defendants,  who  though 
unidat  wounds  and  death  could  yet  do  nothing 
for  their  own  preaerration,  shut  op  as  they 
irerewitluD  Bwodc  as  high  as  Ibeir  own  he 
tore  down  an  opmiing  in  it,  and  sallied 
■gainst  them.  But  tbetr  enemies  retreated 
before  them  at  every  sally,  aud  being  but 
geteera,  skipped  with  ease  out  of  the  way  of 
men  in  heavy  armour.  But  they  still  were 
galling  tham  on  their  flanks  with  javeliDS,  and 
stnidc  many  of  them  to  the  ground  at  every 
sally,  bi  short,  pent  np  ss  it  were  in  a  fi^, 
they  were  slain  by  darta  and  javelina.  Not 
but  that  abont  fifteen  of  this  nomber  eaeaped 
in  safety  to  the  camp  of  the  Grecian! ;  but 
these  bad  wheeled  off  in  time,  when  they  first 
perceived  the  enemy^  design,  and,  η  in  the 
burT7  of  engaging,  the  Bitbyniaiu  had  not  at- 
tended to  theit  motions,  effected  their  escape. 
The  Bilbynians,  after  so  much  luecess  and 
pnttinf  all  the  tent-keepers  of  the  Odryuan- 
Thraciaiis  to  the  sword,  marched  quickly  away, 
tod  carried  off  with  them  all  the  prisoners ;  so 
that  the  Grecians,  who  marched  thither,  to 
soon  as  they  had  notice  of  the  aflair,  found 
nothing  at  all  in  the  amp  but  naked  dead. 
The  Odrysians  a(  their  return,  after  interring 
their  own  dead,  swsUowing  a  great  quantity  of 
wine  on  the  occasion,  and  aolemnizing  a  horse- 
race, encamped  themselves  for  the  future  along 
with  the  Grecians,  and  continued  to  lay  By- 
tbytda  watte  with  fire  and  sword. 


So  soon  as  it  was  spring,  Detcyllidas  left 
Bithynia,  and  arrived  at  Lampaacus.  Whilst 
he  waa  there,  Aracus,  and  Navatea,  and  Ands. 
tbenes  amve  from  the  msgistrsc;  of  Sparta• 
They  «ere  commissioned  lo  inspect  the  state 
of  afflirs  in  Asia,  and  notify  to  DercjUidas  that 
ha  must  continue  in  the  command  another 
year.  They  had  further  been  particularly  en- 
joined by  the  ephori,  to  assemble  all  the  soU 
diers,  and  tell  them  in  (heir  name,  tfaat  "  they 
had  justly  been  displeased  «t  their  behsviour 
in  fotmer  years ;  but  as  lately  they  bad  been 
guil^  of  no  misbebavionr,  they  commended 
them  for  it  i  and,  in  regard  to  the  time  to 
come,  to  aaanre  them,  that  "  if  they  behaved 
amiss,  they  should  find  no  eoonivance  in  them ; 
hut  in  case  they  behaved  justly  towards  the 
conCederstet,  they  will  give  tbem  ell  due  com- 
mendation•" When  therefore  they  called  an 
assembly  of  the  soldiers  and  delivered  their 
instruclions,'  the  commander  of  those  who 
had  served  under  Cyrus  made  the  following 

"  We,  for  our  parts,  Lacediemonians,  are 
the  very  same  persons  now  that  we  were  tlie 
preceding  2'eai ;  but  the  commander-in-ctaief 
is  quite  another  penoa  now  than  he  who  com- 
manded then.  You  are  capablo  youtaelve*  to 
discern  the  reasons,  why  we  committed  so 
many  irregularities  then,  and  commit  none  at 
oil  at  present." 

At  an  entertainment  that  Dercyllidaa  gave 
in  his  own  quarters  to  the  commisfioners  &om 
Sparta,  some  persons,  wbo  belonged  to  the 
retinue  of  Aracus,  let  fall  the  mention  of  an 
embassy  now  at  Sparta  from  the  Chersonesna. 
Jt  was  said,  they  were  repreaenting  at  Sparta, 
that  "  tkej  were  not  able  to  till  the  lands  in 
the  Cbersonaus,  where  every  thing  was  con. 
tinuallf  ravaged  and  plundered  by  the  Thrtei- 
ans  i  but  in  ease  a  fortification  was  laiied  fiom  ■ 
sea  to  aea,  tbey  should  possess  in  security  a 
great  quantity  c^  good  land,  enough  for  tbem. 
selves  and  for  all  Lacedemonians  that  would 
settle  upon  it."  It  was  added,  "  they  should 
not  be  surprised,  if  some  Lacedsmonian  waa 
Dut  by  the  state  with  a  body  of  men  to 
carry  this  work  into  ozecntion•"  Dercylli- 
who  listened  to  this  discoune,  discovered 
ling  at  all  of  his  present  sentiments  to 
the  company,  but  sent  away  the  cammis- 
:ra   through   Ifae  Grecian  cities  to  Ephe- 
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miH.*  Ill•  WM  delighteil  with  the  tfaougbr, 
I  hit  ihvy  would  wr  thoM  cities  living  hsppiiy 
in  |Μ•«ΓΤ .  The  commiHeionen  accordingly  pro• 
cpiMlcd  cm  tlieir  journey. 

iNirylliduN,  uh  he  knew  he  ww  to  continue 
■mil her  year  in  fhi*  command,  nent  once  more 
to  I'hnnialwziiB  and  demanded—"  whether  he 
WII4  for  a  tnice,  un  during  the  la«t  winter,  or  for 
uar?"  And  Pharnabazuii  preferring  at  this 
tinif  tiioa  nmtinuaticmof  thctruce,  Dercyllidas, 
liMviiig  all  the  c«}nfi'dcnite  cities  that  were  near 
to  I'harnalMXUN  in  peace,  paNseth  over  the  Hel- 
te*INint  into  F^irope  with  his  army.  And  then, 
man'hing  thniugh  the  part  of  Thrace  in  friend, 
ship  with  him,  where  he  was  hospitably  enter- 
lained  by  Si'uthes,  he  arrives  at  the  (^hersone- 
suN.  Finding  now  that  it  contained  eleven  or 
twrlvf  cities,  was  the  best  and  most  fruitful 
country  in  the  worid,  though  sadly  ravaged,  as 
was  said  iN'forc,  by  the  Thracians,  be  measured 
I  he  isthmus,  and  found  it  to  be  '  thirty-seven 
stadia  over.  He  lost  no  time,  but  after  a  sac. 
rlfice  lN>gan  to  raise  a  fortification.  He  divided 
out  till)  gniund  to  the  different  parties  of  his 
army.  I  Ir  proniisi*d  rewards  to  such  as  soonest 
fonipletiHl  the  parts  assigned  them,  and  to  all 
in  pro|Mirtion  to  their  diligence.  He  began  it 
ill  the  spring,  and  liefore  autumn  he  had  com. 
plrfely  flnishtMl  the  work.  He  inclosed  within 
it  rlrvrri  cities,  many  harbours,  a  large  quantity 
of  cxfcllcnt  ground  for  tiliagi',  a  large  quantity 
too  of  plantations,  and  a  vast  number  of  the 
flocNt  iwNtures  for  all  sorts  of  cattle.  And  now 
he  again  n'i>ass«>d  into  Asia. 

Taking  here  a  sunvy  of  the  cities,  he  found 
all  well  in  every  res|>ect,  except  that  the  exiles 
from  (Ihios  had  possessed  themselves  of  Atar- 
na,  a  stning  town,  and  by  incurKions  from  thence 
were  extending  their  ravages  all  over  Ionia,  and 
sulwifiting  themselves  by  this  practice.  But 
learning  that  they  had  a  great  store  of  com,  he 
invMtcd  the  pla<-e,  and  bi*sieged  it  in  form. 
And  having  in  eight  months  reduced  it  to  a 
surrender,  and  appointed  Draco  of  Pellene  to 
take  care  of  the  pU(*e,  and  filled  the  maga- 
xines  in  it  with  all  kinds  of  stores,  that  it 
might  supply  him  with  every  thing  he  want- 
ed, whenever  he  came  to  Atama,  he  marched 
for  Epliesus,  which  is  three  days*  journey  from 
Sardis. 


1  The  t^xt  U  «*'  'F^ittv,  hut  I  tr;iiwlat«  it  according 
to  Or  Taylor'n  roHdiiig  ir'  'Κ;;<τ•ν. 
i  Ν«ΑΓ  four  riiiU•!. 


Till  this  time  thm  «id 
Tiaa^themee  and  DercjUidaSy  \ 
the  Grecians  of  thoae  parfii  and  tbe 
But  when  ambaaaadon  fron  Che  Gncfaa  ι 
had  been  at  LAccdaemoo,  «ad  had 
to  tbe  state,  "that  T^npheraea,  if  W  W ■ 
mind,  might  leave  all  tbe  cidea  qnte  Irm 
independent  ;**  adding,  that  *  in  cMean 
carried  vigorously  into  Caria»  wlwra 
nee  ref  ided,  they  judged  he  might  sooa  br  p» 
vailed  upon  to  Leave  tbem  ιΠ  in  pcrftcC 
ty ;"  tbe  epbori,  after  liateniiig  to 
aentationa,  sent  over  to  DercjUidaa. 
him  to  march  with  his  armj  ioto  Cbriib  tai 
Pharax,  who  commanded  at  aea,  to  atttai  tit 
expedition  with  the  fleet.  Thej 
obeyed  their  orders. 

But  just  at  this  time 
rived  on  a  visit  to 
compliment  him  on  hb  being  declared  { 
in  chief  over  all,  as  to  testify  for  hinaaif  drt 
he  was  ready  to  concur  in  a  gcnetal  wm,  • 
join  his  troops  with  Tiaaapbeniea»  aad  dri* 
the  Greeks  out  of  their  maaterla  dooniiiM 
But  at  the  bottom  he  waa  aadly  imiitifiedatlli 
pre.eminence  given  to  Tiaaapbeniea»  aad  wm 
also  grieved  at  the  loaa  of  JEdlia. 
nes,  after  giving  him  the  hearing. 
**  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  eome  along  whh 
me  into  Caria,  and  there  we  will  afterwards 
consult  together  about  theae  other  points.* 
And  when  they  were  in  Caria,  they  thooght 
proper  to  place  sufficient  garriaona  in  all  tbe 
fortified  places,  and  then  to  proceed  tgmait 
Ionia. 

When  Dercyllidas  had  received  intelligcoei 
that  they  had  again  passed  the  Mseander,  be 
made  known  his  fears  to  Pharax,  leat  Tissi> 
phenies  and  Phamabazua,  finding  no  reaiataoce 
in  the  country,  might  extend  their  devmstatioBi 
at  pleasure ;  and  then  he  immediately  repamii 
the  Maunder.  His  troops  were  advancing  for 
ward  without  any  regular  order,  as  judging  the 
enemy  to  be  got  already  on  the  landa  of  the 
Ephesians ;'  when  on  a  sudden  they  diaeorer 
from  the^opposite  shore  some  of  their  aeoats* 
mounted  on  the  tombe.  Upon  which,  dinilnBi 
up  themselves  on  the  tombs  and  some  tiurets 
that  were  near,  they  bad  a  view  of  their  army 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  very  ground 
they  were  to  march  over.     It  conbisted  of  tbe 


Ά  llie  innrKinal  readinfr.  TOtuJm  uV  τη»  'E^t^;». 
4  For  r4*r«v  ivad  r«*r«w. 
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diitiogaitbcd  by  tbe  name  of  Leucas- 
^Um,  of  all  the  Persian  troop*  they  had  been 
■lile  to  draw  together,  of  tbe  Grecian  troops  in 
die  pay  of  both  these  chiefs,  and  a  very  numer- 
ooa  cavalry,  those  belonging  to  Tissaphenies 
being  posted  in  the  right  wing,  those  belonging 
to  Phamabazus  in  the  left.  When  Dercyllidas 
nw  this,  he  issued  out  his  orders  to  the  officers 
of  the  heavy-armed  to  draw  them  up  eight  in 
depth,  and  to  post  the  taigeteers,  and  the  horse, 
as  many  and  such  as  he  had,  upon  the  flanks ; 
and  then  he  offered  sacrifice.  AU  the  troops 
from  Peloponnesus  observed  on  this  occasion  a 
•deep  silence,  and  prepared  for  battle.  But  of 
the  men  from  Priene,  and  Achilleum,  and  the 
Islands  and  the  cities  of  Ionia,  some  ran  instantly 
away,  throwing  their  arms  into  the  com  (for  in 
the  plains  of  Bfaander  the  com  was  very  high), 
and  such  as  were  left  showed  plainly  they  would 
not  i!and.  It  was  reported  that  Phamabazus 
declared  strongly  for  fighting.  Tissaphemes, 
however,  who  recalled  to  his  remembrance 
in  what  manner  the  Greeks  under  C)tus  had 
fought  against  them,  and  judged  that  all  Greeks 
were  men  of  the  same  spirit  and  resolution, 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  fight.  But  sending 
to  Dercyllidas  he  notified  to  him,  that  "  he  de- 
sired to  meet  and  have  a  conference  with  him.** 
Dercyllidas,  taking  with  him  such  persons  both 
of  the  horse  and  foot  as  made  the  finest  ap- 
pearance, advanced  towards  the  messengers, 
and  said•—"  I  was  ready  here  prepared  for  bat- 
tle, as  yourselves  perceive:  but  t^ince  your 
master  is  desirous  of  a  conference,  I  have  no- 
thing to  object.  Yet  before  the  conference 
begins,  we  must  receive  and  exchange  securi- 
ties and  hostages.'*  This  point  being  agreed 
to  and  executed,  the  armies  drew  off;  tbe  Bar- 
barian army  to  Tralles  of  Phrygia,  and  the 
Grecian  to  Leucophrys,  where  was  a  temple  of 
Diana,  held  in  high  veneration,  and  a  lake  more 
than  a  stadium  in  length,  of  a  sandy  bottom, 
kept  full  by  perpetual  springs,  its  \%'atcr  fine 
for  drinking  and  warm.  And  these  were  the 
incidents  of  the  present  day. 

On  the  following  day  they  met  at 'the  phice 
of  conference ;  and  it  was  agreed  on  each  side 
to  propose  the  terms  on  which  a  peace  should 
be  made.  Dercyllidas  said,  **  it  should  be  on 
condition  the  king  would  leave  the  Grecian 
cities  entirely  free."  Tissaphemes  and  Phar- 
nabazus  answered,  **  on  condition  the  Grecian 
army  evacuates  the  dominions  of  the  king,  and 
the  commandants  from   Lacedcmon  do  the 


same  by  the  cities.**  On  these  condinons  they 
made  a  tmce,  till  the  trieaty  could  be  reported 
for  ratification,  by  Dercyllidas  at  Lacedaemon, 
and  by  Tissaphemes  to  the  king. 

Whilst  Dercyllidas  was  thus  employed  in 
Asia,  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had  long  been 
exasperated  against  tbe  £leans  •,  ^  because  they 
had  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
league  with  the  Athenians,  and  Ai^gives,  and 
Mantineans ;  and  because,  on  the  pretext  that 
themselves  had  not  paid  a  fine  set  upon  them, 
they  had  refused  them  a  share  in  the  equestrian 
and  gymnic  games  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this 
refusal,  when  Lichias  had  entered  his  chariot 
in  the  name  of  the  Thebans,  and  they  accord- 
ingly  were  proclaimed  victors,  because  Lichias 
came  forwards  and  crou^ned  the  charioteer, 
they  scourged  that  venerable  man,  and  expelled 
him  the  assembly;  and  later  in  time,  when 
Agis  had  been  sent  in  pursuance  of  an  oracle 
to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  the  £leans  would  not 
suffer  him  to  pray  for  a  successful  war,  pre- 
tending it  was  an  old  established  mle,  that  Gre- 
cians should  not  consult  an  oracle  in  relation 
to  a  war  against  their  countrymen,  on  which 
account  he  was  obliged  to  depart  without  sac- 
rificing at  all ; — upon  all  these  provocations, 
it  was  decreed  by  the  ephori  and  the  council 
of  state,  to  "  reduce  them  to  a  more  submissive 
temper.'*  They  despatched  therefore  an  em- 
bassy to  Elis  with  the  notification  that  **  the 
regency  of  Lacedsmon  had  judged  it  equitable 
that  the  Eleans  should  leave  all  the  cities  ad- 
jacent to  Elis  in  perfect  liberty."  The  Eleans 
answering,  **  they  would  not  do  it,  since  they 
were  masters  of  those  cities  by  right  of  war," 
the  ephori  proclaimed  an  expedition  against 
them. 

Agis,  who  commanded  the  army,  marched 
through  Achaia,  and  entered  Elea  not  far  from 
Larissa.  But  the  army  being  now  in  the  ene- 
my's country,  and  extending  their  devastations, 
an  earthquake  is  felt.  Agis,  reckoning  this  an 
inhibition  from  heaven,  retreated  out  of  the 
country,  and  disbanded  his  army.  After  this 
the  Eleans  were  in  higher  spirits  than  ever,  and 
sent  embassies  round  to  every  state  whom 
they  knew  to  be  disaffected  to  the  Lacede- 
monians. 

But  the  year  after,  the  ephori  again  pro- 
claim an  expedition  against  Elis  ;  and,  except- 
ing the  Bccotians  and  Corinthians,  all  the  con- 


5  See  Tharydjdes  Book  V. 
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wUMO»,  expnway  enjoin•,  that  not  the  brother 
but  the  son  of  the  king  shall  reign.**   "  Yet, 
if  there  be  no  son,**  Agesilaus  replied,  "the 
brother    reigne:    the    right    therefore   is    in 
me.**    "  What !  is  there  no  son,  and  I  alive  ?** 
"  None ;  because  he  whom  you  call  your  father 
never  owned  you  for  his  son.***     "  But  my 
mother,  who  knows  the  truth  much  better  than 
be,  protests  that  I  am.**    **  Yes,  but  then  Nep- 
tune hath  clearly  proved  that  it  is  all  a  fiction, 
who  by  an  earthquake  drove  your  fiither  abroad 
from  cohabiting  with  her;    and  time  itself, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  surest  witness,  joins 
evidence  with  Neptune,  since  you  were  bom 
tbe  tendi  month  after  he  separated  from  and 
bad  no  cohabitation  with  her.**    In  this  man- 
ner  they  disputed.     But  Diopithes,  who  was  a 
great  dealer  ia  orades,  supported  the  claim  of 
Leotychidet,  and  affirmed  there  was  an  oracle 
of  ApoUo,  **  which  bade  them  be  on  their 
g«ard  against  a  halting  reign.*'    Lysander,  who 
&VOured  Agesilaus,  replied,  "  That  he  did  not 
imagine  it  was  the  sense  of  the  oracle  to  put 
them  on  their  guard  against  α  king  who  was 
luae  of  a  foot ;   but  rather,  that  no  person 
■bould  rdgn  who  was  not  of  the  royal  blood. 
For  the  kingdom  would  halt  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  when  men  ruled  the  state  who  were 
not  of  the  race  of  Hercules.'*     The  Spartans, 
baving  thus   heard  tbe  plea  of  both  parties, 
chose  Agesilaus  for  their  king. 

OS  oiit  In  th•  dote,  wlM>re  this  knotty  exprewion  occurs 
/bM}  •τ{•τττ«4«νκ  vU  xmXtueri. .  .  .  The  learned  Dr  Taylor 
hftth  favoured  me  with  his  eentimente  upon  it,  to  which 
I  hate  paid  adoe regard  tn  tho  tnuislatlon.  ** The  words, 
(he  sajrs)  may  poseibty  be  mended  by  the  help  of  Plutarch, 
who,  in  the  Life  of  Lysander,  reciting  this  story,  has 
ui)  r^MVTMjVfK  τ)ς  «{χ«ι,  and  in  that  of  Agesilaus  f*^ 
rfMvrAiV•;  rU  /SariXiv^i) ;  one  of  which  words  must 
be  given  here  to  Xennphon.  For  as  the  text  stands,  it 
i•  Just  as  if  be  had  said  μίι  χ«λ<Μτρ  rit  χβίλΜΊ^  Poesibly 
χΜλβτ  may  be  added  in  the  margin  to  explain  βξόπττΛί- 
f»(  (as  being  a  more  unusual  word),  and  so  was  reduced 
to  xiAtinrj,  and  jostled  out  the  true  word  /SeriXiir»»  or 
<^X?*  Or  it  may  be  thus ;  There  wants  no  verb  at  all 
iu  this  place.  See  how  it  runs,  ψυλίΙ*«τθ«ί  Μη  τ^*•^•/- 
trmt  rit,  iXXk  μίλλΦ*  μ,ίι  βΰ»  Sn  τ•ν  yitvn^  fim^iXivrti, 
T^t  OS  apply  the  words  of  Plutanh  to  the  whole  pw- 
bKjf e ;  Ov  ykf  u  w^eavreufctt  rig  Tet  rii»  fiartXuir^  τΛ 
&%ψ  i^mftξUt•  iXX'  tl  μη  yrq«-<«(  «r,  μκίί  Ή;«»^ΐ/2«ν, 
τβΛτβ  riff  xttXist  tTtoi  βΜηλΛ4Λ9,  Plutarch  in  AgestL 

4  He  la  said  to  have  been  the  sou  of  Alcibiadee,  who 
during  his  rMtdence  at  Spnrta  had  an  intrigue  with 
TInuea.  She  was  excessively  fond  of  this  gallant  Athe- 
Dlan,  and  within  doors  always  called  this  son  Alcibi- 
adee. But  Alcibiadee  was  used  to  profess,  that  he  car. 
rled  on  the  intrigue  with  llmaea,  not  from  any  lewd  or 
iranton  motive,  but  only  that  his  own  posterity  might 
reign  at  SportSL    PbUnreh*»  Life  of  Alcibindct. 


Agesilaus  had  not  reigned  a  year,  when,  dur- 
ing his  performance  of  a  solemn  sacrifice  for 
the  public  welfare,  tbe  soothsayer  told  him, 
that  "  the  gods  showed  him  a  conspiracy  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind.**  Upon  his  repeating 
the  sacrifice,  he  affirmed  that  <<  the  victims 
showed  worse  than  before.**  But  when  he  sa- 
crificed a  third  time,  he  said,  <*  It  is  plainly 
signified  to  me,  that  we  are,  Agesilaus,  in  the 
midst  of  enemies.  **     They  sacrificed  afterwarda 

to  the  gods    who   avert  calamities  or  were 
guardians  of  the  state ;  and  the  vicdms  after 
several  repetitions  at  length  appearing  favour- 
able,  they  ceased.     Wifehiln  five  days  after  the 
sacrifices,  somebody  gives  the  ephori  informa- 
tion of  a  conspiracy,  and  that  "  Cinadon  was 
the  chief  director  of  it.**     This  Cinadon  was  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  of  great  solidity  of 
mind,  but  not  in  the  first  class  of  Spartans. 
The  ephori  questioned  the  informer  ^  on  what 
grounds  the  plot  was  to  be  carried  on  ?"     He 
answered,  that  "  Cinadon,  drawing  him  aside 
in  the  farthest  part  of  the  forum,  bade  him 
count  the  number  of  Spartans  who  were  then 
walking  upon  it.     And   I  (said  he)   having 
coimted  the  king,   and  the  ephori,  and  the 
seniors,  and  about  forty  others,  demanded.  But 
why,  Cinadon,  did  you  bid  me  count  them  ? 
Reckon  these  (he  replied)  to  be  enemies,  but 
all  others  now  upon  the  forum,  who  amount  at 
least  to  four  thousand,  to  be  assuredly  friends." 
He    added,    that    "as  they  went  along  the 
streets,    Cinadon  pointed  sometimes  at  one, 
and  sometimes  at  a  couple  of  enemies,  but  all 
others  were  firm  accomplices ;  and  on  all  the 
estates  in  the  country  belonging  to  Spartans, 
the  master  singly  u'as  an  enemy,  whilst  all  the 
people  were  their  own.  *     The  ephori  then  de- 
manded, "  what  number  of  persons  he  told  him 
were  in  the  secret  of  the  plot  ?'*     He  answer- 
ed, that  *'  Cirfadon  told  him,  the  number  yet 
let  into  the  design  by  the  principal  agents  was 
not  large,  but  were  men  on  whom  they  could 
depend.     Yet  all  agreed  that  the  Helots,  the 
new- enfranchised,  those  incapacitated  by  law 
from  being  magistrates,  and  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sparta,  were  all  ripe  for  a 
rebellion ;  since,  whenever  any  discourse  arose 
about  the  Spartans,  not  a  soul  amongst  them 
could  conceal  the  longing  he  had  to  eat  them 
up  alive.*'     They  asked  him  next,  "  By  what 
methods  they  were  to  procure  arms  ?"     He 
answered,  that  *^  such  as  were  already  in  the 
secret  had  told  him — We  ourselves  are  already 
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bid  tet  op  in  the  dties,  and  tbe  ephori  bad 
•mce  abcriithed,  who  ordered  them  to  return  to 
their  primitiTe  models.  Agesilaus  having 
tliereibre  offered  to  midertake  the  expedition, 
the  Laeedomonians,  beside  all  the  rest  of  his 
demands,  granted  him  a  six  months*  supply  of 
rom.  When  he  had  performed  his  sacrifices, 
particulaily  the  solemn  ones  usual  before  fo- 
reign expeditions,  he  set  forwards.  He  had  al- 
ready by  messengers  circulated  his  orders  to 
the  confederate  states,  to  what  place  tbey  were 
to  send  their  quotas,  and  in  what  number  they 
were  to  be  ready  for  him.  For  his  own  part, 
he  intended  to  go  and  sacrifice  at  Aulis,  as 
Agamemnon  had  done  when  he  set  out  against 
Troy.  When  arrived  at  Aulis,  the  rulers  of 
Borotia,  who  heard  he  was  sacrificing,  sent 
thither  a  party  of  horse,  who  forbade  his  sacri- 
ficing any  more^  and  threw  off  from  the  altar 
the  victims  be  was  offering  at  the  time  of  their 
approach.  lAiiking  loud  appeals  to  heaven, 
Mid  full  of  indignation,  he  went  on  board  his 
ship,  and  put  to  sea.  And  after  reaching  Ge- 
laetns,  and  eoUecting  together  as  large  a  num- 
ber as  be  ooold  of  the  troops  assigned  him,  he 
croesed  the  sw  at  the  head  of  the  armament  to 
Ephesot. 

On  his  arrival  at  Ephesus,  he  was  accosted 
by  messengers  from  Tissaphemes,  who  de- 
manded, ''what  was  his  business  in  Asia?'* 
He  replied,  **  To  set  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
in  as  perfect  liberty  as  our  own  cities  enjoy  in 
Greece.**  The  answer  of  Tis^aphernes  to  this 
was—**  If  therefore  you  will  come  into  a  truce, 
whilst  I  send  up  to  the  king,  I  think  I  shall 
get  that  point  settled  so  that  you  may  go  home 
again  at  pleasure.**  **  I  would  agree  to  a 
truce,**  said  Agesilaus,  **  was  I  not  afraid  that 
you  will  deceive  me.  But  you  shall  have,"  he 
added,  **  what  security  you  please  from  us,  that 
if  you  solicit  the  point  without  fraud,  we  will 
refrain  during  the  truce  from  doing  any  damage 
to  the  country  under  your  government."  This 
point  being  agreed  to,  Tissaphemes  swore  to 
Herippidas,  Dercyllidas,  and  Megialius,  who 
were  sent  to  him  for  this  purpose,  that  **  with- 
out fraud  he  would  procure  a  peace  :**  and  they 
in  return  swore  to  Tissaphernes,  in  the  name 
of  Agesilaus,  that  <*  whilst  Tissaphernes  was 
employed  in  this  negotiation,  he  would  faith- 
fully observe  tbe  truce.**  Tissaphernes  swore, 
indeed,  but  immediately  broke  his  oath.  For 
instead  of  soliciting  a  peace,  he  sent  to  the 
king  for  a  number  of  troops  to  reinforce  the 


army  he  already  had.  But  Ageailaus,  though 
sensible  of  such  behaviour,  most  steadily  ob- 
served the  truce. 

Whilst  Agesilaus  was  thus  passing  his  time 
in  a  quiet  and  leisurely  manner  at  Bphesus, 
there  was  high  confusion  in  all  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia,  as  the  democracy,  which  had 
prevailed  when  they  were  under  the  Athe- 
nians, no  longer  existed,  nor  the  administration 
of  ten  persons,  which  had  been  the  establish- 
ment of  Lysander.  But,  as  every  body  there 
was  acquainted  with  Lysander,  they  applied 
themselves  to  him,  requesting  his  interest  with 
Agesilaus  to  get  their  favourite  forms  estab- 
lished. And  hence  it  was,  that  a  prodigious 
crowd  of  people  was  constantly  attending  up- 
on and  pa3ring  court  to  Lysander,  so  that  in 
short  Agesilaus  seemed  only  a  private  person, 
and  Lysander  looked  like  a  king.  Whtit  fol- 
lowed showed  indeed  that  these  things  cha- 
grined Agesilaus.  The  res(  of  the  thirty 
Spartans  were  so  filled  with  envy,  that  they 
could  not  rofrain  from  giving  it  vent.  They 
told  Agesilaus,  that  **  Lysander*s  behaviour 
was  quite  unjustifiable,  since  he  assumed  a 
pomp  even  too  high  for  a  king.**  But  as  soon 
as  Lysander  began  to  introduce  them  to  Age- 
silaus, he  dismissed  with  a  flat  refusal  of  their 
petitions  all  such  as  he  knew  were  strenuously 
supported  by  Lysander.  And  as  things  were 
now  taking  a  quite  different  turn  to  what  Ly- 
sander expected,  he  soon  discovered  the  cause. 
And  then  he  no  longer  suffered  such  a  crowd 
of  people  to  pay  attendance  upon  himself,  and 
ingenuously  owned  to  such  as  begged  his  sup- 
port, that  they  would  succeed  the  worse  if  he 
appeared  in  their  favour.  He  took  his  dis- 
grace to  heart,  and  going  to  Agesilaus  expos- 
tulated  thus — **  Are  you  then,  Agesilaus,  be- 
come an  artist  at  lessening  your  friends?** 
"  Upon  honour,  I  am,"  he  replied,  **  when  they 
betray  a  design  of  appearing  greater  than  my- 
self. But  I  should  blush  indeed,  if  I  was  not 
as  great  a  proficient  in  the  art  of  honouring 
those  who  endeavour  to  promote  my  honour." 
**  Why  then  I  am  convinced,"  said  Lysander, 
•*  that  your  conduct  is  much  easier  to  be  justi- 
fied than  my  own.  But  for  the  future,  that  I 
may  avoid  the  disgrace  of  having  no  interest  at 
all  m  you,  and  may  be  no  obstacle  to  yoiu*  per- 
sonal glory,  send  me  to  some  remote  employ. 
For  wherever  I  go,  I  will  spare  no  pains  to 
serve  you.'*  He  made  this  proposal  which 
Agesilaus  approved,  and  sends  him  to  Hellea- 
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pout  Wken  tWn^  LfMate  hitfiaf  andt  t 
diMsorery,  that  Spttbiiditn  Ite  Peniui  had 
naffend  tome  oppfctdoii•  from  Ρ1μπι•Ιμιιι% 
geU  a  conferanee  witk  him»  and  pctwiadei  bim 
to  revolt  with  his  ebildven,  with  hi•  wealth, 
and  about  two  hnndrad  bona.  He  placed  tbe 
Kit  of  his  people  and  hw  effeetiiii  0]τϋαιβ, 
but  set  out  himailf  on  the  journey•  and  eon- 
ducted  Spithridatoi  and  hi•  aoa  to  AgeeOau•. 
Age^ilau•,  when  he  knew  the  whole  aflSur, 
wa•  highly  pleaeed,  and  immediately  began  hi• 
inquiries  about  tbe  country  and  goveroment 
that  bekmged  to  Phamabaiu•. 

But  when  TiMapheraes»  highly  animated  by 
tbe  army  that  came  down  to  hi•  assisianoe 
from  the  king^  dedared  war  against  him»  unit•• 
he  evacuated  Asia,  the  rest  of  tbe  confede> 
iites  and  even  the  Lacedemonians  who  were 
Uiere»  betrayed  great  signs  of  dqection,  as 
they  judged  the  ibroe  at  present  vritb  Agesi- 
law  was  hj  no  means  a  match  for  that  of  the 
king.  Agesilaiis  however,  with  a  counte- 
nance exceeding  cheerful  ordered  the  ambas- 
ssdon  to  acquaint  Tissaphemes,  that  "  he  had 
high  obligations  to  him,  since  by  perjuring 
himself  he  bad  got  the  gods  for  his  enemies, 
and  had  made  them  friends  to  the  Greeks." 
Immediately  after  this  he  issued  out  orders  to 
his  soldiers  to  get  all  things  in  readiness  to  take 
the  field.  He  gave  notice  also  to  the  cities,  by 
which  he  must  of  necessity  pass  in  the  route  to- 
wards Caria,  to  prepare  their  markets.  He  sent 
farther  to  the  lonians,  and  ^olians,  and  HeU 
lespontines  to  march  up  their  quotas  that  were 
to  serve  under  liim  to  Ephesus.  Tissaphemes, 
therefore,  because  Agesilaus  had  no  horse,  and 
Caria  was  not  a  country  proper  for  them,  and 
because  he  judged  him  exasperated  personally 
against  himself  for  having  deceived  him,  ac- 
tuslly  concluded  that  he  would  march  into 
Caria  to  ruin  the  place  of  his  residence.  He 
therefore  sent  away  all  his  infantry  into  Caria, 
but  led  his  horse  round  into  the  plains  of  Μιβ- 
ander,  accounting  himself  able  with  his  horse 
alone  to  trample  the  Grecians  under  foot  before 
they  could  reach  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  cavalry  could  not  act.  But  Agesilaus, 
instead  of  taking  the  route  of  Caria,  took  in- 
stantly one  quite  contrary,  and  marched  for 
Phrygia.  He  reduced  the  cities  on  his  march, 
and  by  an  incursion  so  entirely  unexpected,  he 
took  an  infinite  quantity  of  most  vsluable  spoil 

Hitherto  he  had  seen  no  enemy  at  alL     But 
when  he  drew  near  Dascylom,  the^horse  in  his 


van  rode  up  to  M' 

take  a  view  «f  the 

happened  thnt  the  honnoC 

mended  by  Bnthineaaed 

brother,  in  mneber  about  eqnal  to  tke 

had  been  detached  by  PI 

riding  up  the  flam 

Tbnagettii^  a  view  of  «ad 

one  another  abovo  Ibnr  pMm^* 

firstmadaafaslt  TbeOneim; 

op  four  deep»  like  η  body  of  foot»  bat  A•: 

borians  had  ibrmed  their  nnln  to  ■•  ι 

than  twelve  men  hi  froBt,  bat  «f  •  VHf 

depth.     After  lUa  hah,  Urn  BMEfaritoi-ol• 

vanoed  first  to  give  the  dmig••     Whto  Ai 

engagement  was   begnOi 

•tnidc  an  enemy,  hie  qwtf  broke  off  i 

the  blow:  but  the  Penba% 

wero  made  of  leea  brittle  wmtuMMf  ML  w$m 

slain  twelro  men  and  two  hooaoa  ι  wmi  90k 

after  the  Gredane  wero  pot  to  ll%kt    .Yil^« 

Agesilaus  was  advandng  with  A•  hmarfMmA. 

to  their  ralief,  the  Baibaiiana  retnatod  failhrii 

turn,  and  one  of  tbe  noUe  Pefsinan  in  sleiH. 

Aiter  this  engagement  between  tlm  hon% 
when  Agesilaus  sacrificed  next  day  for  proceed- 
ing forwards,  the  victims  were  inauqncioab 
This  plainly  appearing,  he  turned  off  aad 
marched  down  to  the  sea-coast.  Being  now 
convinced,  that,  unless  he  could  procure  a  saft> 
cient  body  of  horse,  he  should  never  be  able  ts 
march  down  into  the  plains,  he  resolved  to 
procure  them,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to 
make  war  like  a  fugitive.  He  therefbro  drew 
up  a  list  of  the  persons  in  all  the  adjacent  cities 
who  could  best  afford  to  keep  horses^  And 
having  promised,  that  whoever  ocmtributed 
towards  the  cavalry  either  arms  or  an  approved 
horseman  should  be  excused  from  penonal  ser- 
vice, he  made  them  exert  themsdves  with  ai 
much  activity  as  if  each  was  seeking  out  a  man 
to  die  in  his  own  stead. 

But  afterwards,  so  soon  as  it  was  spring  he 
drew  them  all  in  a  body  to  Ephesus.  And  here 
resolving  to  exercise  his  troops,  he  proposed 
rewards  to  the  companies  of  heavy-armed  whidi 
ever  appeared  in  the  finest  condition,  and  to 
the  squadrons  of  horse  which  should  perform 
their  duty  best  He  also  proposed  rewards  to 
the  targeteers  and  archers,  to  such  as  should 
best  behave  in  their  respective  dutiesw      In 
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u    coDteqaenee  of  this  one  migfat  hmve  seen  all 

ft    Ae  places  of  exercise  crowded  with  persons  at 

a    tiieir  ezerdse,    and    the    riding-nchools  with 

1    kortemen  practising  the  manage,  the  darters 

•r    alao   and  archers   exercising  their  parts;    in 

I     ahort.  he  made  the  whole  city  of  Ephesus  a 

fine  spectacle  indeed ;  for  the  market-place  was 

filled  with  arms  of  all  sorts  and  horses  for  sale. 

-  The  braiiers,  carpenters,  smiths,  curriers,  and 

Idrbishers  were  all  busy  in  preparing  the  instru. 

ments  of  battle,  insomuch  that  you  iironld  ac- 

tually  have  judged  that  city  to  be  the  woik- 

house  of  war.    And  it  inspirited  every  spectator 

to  see,  beside  all  this,  AgesUaus  marching  first, 

bis  soldiers  following  with  garlands  on  their 

heads,  when  they  came  from  their  exercise  and 

went  to  offer  up  their  garlands  to  Diana.     For 

wherever  men  wofship  the  gods,  perfect  them- 

■elyes  In  martial  exerdse,  and  carefully  practise 

obedience  to  their  superiors,  now  is  it  possible 

that  all  things  there  should  not  be  full  of  the 

warmest  hope  ?    But  thinking  further,  that  a 

contempt  of  the  enemy  might  invigorate  hie  men 

the  more  for  battle,  he  ordered  the  criers  to  sell 

such  barbarians  quite  naked  as  were  taken  by 

their  plundering  parties.  The  soldiers  therefore 

seeing  them  with  skins  exceeding  white,  because 

they  never  had  used  themselves  to  strip,  delicate 

also  and  plump  in  body,  because  they  always 

travelled  upon  wheels,  imagined  there  was  no 

difference  between  fighting  against  such  men 

and  fighting  against  women. 

A  whole  year  was  now  completely  come 
round  since  Agesilaus  sailed  from  Greece,  so 
that  the  thirty  Spartans  in  commission  with 
Lysander  departed  for  Sparta,  and  their  suc- 
cessors with  Hcrippidas  were  ready  to  succeed 
them.  To  Xenocles,  one  of  the  number,  and 
to  another  person  Agesilaus  gave  the  command 
of  the  horse ;  to  Scythes  that  of  the  heavy- 
armed  who  were  newly  enfranchised ;  to  Hc- 
rippidas the  command  of  those  who  had  served 
nnder  Cyrus ;  and  to  Migdon  the  command  of 
the  troops  belonging  to  the  cities.  And  now 
he  gave  out,  that  he  would  immediately  march 
them  by  the  shortest  route  into  the  strongest 
parts  of  the  country,  that  from  this  consider* 
ation,  they  might  best  prepare  their  bodies  and 
resolution  too  for  action.  Tissaphemes  judged 
indeed,  that  he  gave  this  out  merely  from  a  desire 
to  deceive  him  again,  but  now  undoubtedly  he 
would  break  into  Caria.  His  infantry  there• 
fore,  as  before,  he  sent  away  into  Caria,  and 
posted  his  horse  In  the  plain  of  Mseander. 


Agesilaus  told  no  falsehood  at  all ;  but,  exactly 
as  he  had  given  out,  immediately  marched  for 
the  province  of  Sardis;  and  for  three  days  pass- 
ing through  a  country  quite  dear  of  enemies, 
he  got  subsistence  in  abundance  for  all  his 
troops.  But  on  the  fourth  day  the  enemy% 
horse*  came  in  sight,  and'  their  commander 
ordered  the  officer  who  took  care  of  the  baggage 
to  pass  the  river  Pactolus  and  encamp.  And 
then,  beholding  the  followers  of  the  Greeks  to 
be  straggling  about  for  plunder,  they  slew  many 
of  them.  Agesilaus,  perceiving  this,  ordered 
the  horse  to  advance  to  their  relief.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Persians,  when  they  saw  the 
horse  advancing,  gathered  close  together,  and 
drew  up  their  whole  numerous  cavalry  in  order 
of  battle.  And  here  Agesilaus,  knowing  that 
the  enemy  had  no  fDOt  at  hand,  whereas  none 
of  his  own  forces' were  absent,  thought  it  a  pro- 
per opportunity  to  engage  if  possible.  Having 
sacrificed  therefore,  he  immediately  led  the 
main  body  towards  the  horse  who  were  drawn 
up  to  face  him ;  but  he  ordered  some  *  heavy- 
armed  Spartans  of  the  first  military  class  to 
march  up  with  the  main  body;  and  bade  tha 
targeteers  advance  at  the  same  time  running ; 
,^nd  then  he  sent  orders  to  the  horse  to  charge 
the  enemy,  since  himself  and  all  the  army  were 
ready  to  support  them.  The  Persians  stood 
indeed  the  charge  of  his  horse.  But  when  at 
once  every  thing  terrible  was  upon  them  they 
were  forced  to  give  way ;  and  some  of  them 
were  immediately  pushed  into  the  river,  whilst 
the  rest  fled  outright.  The  Grecians  pursue, 
and  are  masters  of  their  camp.  And  now  the 
targeteers,  as  it  is  likely  they  should,  were  gone 
off  to  plunder.  But  Agesilaus,  inclosing  friend 
and  foe,  encamped  round  about  them  in  a  cir- 
cle. A  vast  quantity  of  booty  was  taken  by 
him  on  this  occasion,  which  he  found  to  be  in 
value  above  seventy  talents.*  The  camels  also 
were  taken  at  this  time,  which  Agesilaus 
brought  afterwards  into  Greece. 

At  the  time  this  battle  was  fought,  Tis«a- 
pbemes  happened  to  be  at  Sardis :  for  which 
reason  he  was  accused  by  the  Persians,  as  one 
who  had  betrayed  them  all  to  the  enemy.  But 
the  king  of  Persia,  conscious  himself  that  the 
bad  state  of  his  affairs  was  owing  entirely  to 
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pont  When  there,  Lysander  liaving  made  a 
dUcovery,  that  Spithridatet  the  Persian  had 
BufTered  §ome  oppreuions  from  Phamabazus, 
gete  a  conference  with  him,  and  persuades  him 
to  revolt  with  his  children,  with  his  wealth, 
and  about  two  hundred  horse.  He  placed  the 
rest  of  his  i>eople  and  his  effects  in  Cyzicus, 
but  set  out  himself  on  the  journey,  and  con- 
ducted Spithridates  and  his  son  to  Agesilaus. 
Agesilaus,  when  he  knew  the  whole  afiair, 
was  highly  pleased,  and  immediately  began  hie 
inquiries  about  the  country  and  government 
that  belonged  to  Phamabazus. 

But  when  Tissaphemes,  highly  animated  by 
the  army  that  came  down  to   his   assistance 
from  the  king,  declared  ivar  against  him,  unless 
he  evacuated  Asia,  the  rest  of  the  confedc- 
imtes  and  even  the  Lacedemonians  who  were 
there,  betrayed   great   signs   of  dejection,  as 
they  judged  the  force  at  preeeiit  witii  Agesi- 
laus was  by  no  means  a  match  for  that  of  the 
king.      Agesilaus  however,    with  a  counte- 
nance exceeding  cheerful  ordered  the  ambas- 
sadors to  acquaint  Tissa]>henie8,  that  "  he  had 
high    obligations  to  him,  since  by  peijuring 
himself  he  had  got  the  gods  for  his  enemies, 
and  had  made  them  friends  to  the  Greeks." 
Immediately  after  this  he  issued  out  orders  to 
his  soldiers  to  get  all  things  in  readiness  to  take 
the  field.     He  gave  notice  also  to  the  cities,  by 
which  he  must  of  necessity  pass  in  the  route  to- 
wards Caria,  to  prepare  their  markets.    He  sent 
farther  to  the  Ionian»,  and  i^jolians,  and  Hel- 
lespontines  to  march  up  their  quotas  that  were 
to  8er\'e  under  him  to  £phe8us.     Tissaphemes, 
therefore,  because  Agesilaus  had  no  horse,  and 
Caria  was  not  a  country  proper  for  them,  and 
because  he  judged  him  exasperated  personally 
against  himself  for  having  deceived  him,  ac- 
tually concluded   that  he  would   march  into 
Caria  to  ruin  the  place  of  his  residence.     He 
therefore  sent  away  all  his  infantr}'  into  Caria, 
but  led  bis  horse  round  into  the  plains  of  Mie- 
ander,  accounting  himself  able  with  his  horse 
alone  to  trample  the  Grecians  under  foot  before 
they  could  reach  that  part  of   the  country  in 
which  cavalry  could  not  act.     But  Agesilaus, 
instead  of  taking  the  route  of  Caria,  took  in- 
stantly one  quite   contrary,   and  marched  fur 
Phrygia.     He  reduced  the  cities  on  his  march, 
and  by  an  incursion  so  entirely  unexpected,  he 
took  an  infinite  quantity  of  most  valuable  spoil. 
Hitherto  he  had  seen  no  enemy  at  all.     But 
when  he  drew  near  Dascylum,  the  horse  in  his 


van  rode  up  to  an  cminenoe,  that  dwy 
take  a  view  of  the  oountry  befoff«  then,  it  ■ 
happened  that  the  hone  of  Pbmnial»iii%  earn 
manded  by  Rathinca  and  Banoeus  kk  faMttvi 
brother,  in  number  about  equal  to  the  Gradm 
had  been  detached  by  PhatnabBsiu»  and  wen 
riding  up  the  same  eminence  that  very  momet 
Thus  getting  a  view  of  and  not  diatant  firon 
one  another  above  four  plethm»'  eadi  «de  a 
first  made  a  halt.  The  Grecian  hone  was  dnm 
up  four  deep,  like  a  body  of  foot ;  but  the  Bv• 
barians  bad  formed  their  ranka  to  no  non 
than  twelve  men  in  front,  but  of  a  very  fftH 
depth.  After  this  halt,  the  Barfaariam  ai 
vanced  first  to  give  the  chaige.  When  th 
engagement  was  begun,  whatever  Orecia 
struck  an  enemy,  bis  spear  broke  off  ihott  «id 
the  lilow:  but  the  Persians,  whoae  waifM 
were  made  of  less  brittle  materiaUp'  had  ιββ 
slain  twelve  men  and  two  horaea  ;  and  toa 
after  the  Grecians  were  put  to  flight.  Yet,  a 
Agesilaus  was  advancing  with  the  heavf-anaii 
to  their  relief,  the  Barbarians  retreated  mua 
turn,  and  one  of  the  noble  Peraians  ia  alaii. 

After  this  engagement  between  the  ham 
when  Agesilaus  sacrificed  next  day  for  proeed 
ing  forwarrls,  the  ^nctims  were  inauspicwi 
This  plainly  appearing,  he  turned  off  β 
marched  down  to  the  sea-coast.  Being  aoi 
convinced,  that,  unless  he  could  procure  a  sai 
cient  body  of  horse,  he  should  never  be  aUc  I 
march  doN^^n  into  the  plains,  he  resolved  i 
procure  them,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  t 
make  war  like  a  fugitive.  He  therefore  dm 
up  a  list  of  the  persons  in  all  the  adjacent  citii 
who  could  best  alford  to  keep  horsca.  As 
having  promised,  that  whoever  contribute 
towards  the  cavalry  cither  arms  or  an  approvi 
horseman  should  l>e  excused  from  personal  se 
vice,  he  made  them  exert  themselvea  with  ι 
much  activity  as  if  each  was  seeking  out  a  bn 
to  die  in  his  own  stead. 

But  afterwards,  so  soon  as  it  waa  spring,  1 
drew  them  all  in  a  body  to  Ephesus.  And  he 
resolving  to  exercise  his  troops,  he  proposi 
rewards  to  the  companies  of  heavy-armed  whii 
ever  appeared  in  the  finest  condition,  and  I 
the  squadrons  of  horse  which  should  perfon 
their  duty  best.  He  also  proposed  rewards  I 
the  torgeteers  and  archers,  to  such  aa  ahod 
best  behave  in   their  respective   dutiea.     1 
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of  this  one  migfat  have  seen  all 

places  of  exercise  crowded  with  persons  at 

and    the    riding-schools  with 

practising  the  manage,  the  darters 

and  archers   exercising  their  parts;    in 

be  made  the  whole  city  of  Ephesus  a 

•pectacle  indeed ;  for  the  market-place  was 

with  anna  of  all  sorts  and  horses  for  sale. 

braiiers,  carpenters,  smiths,  curriers,  and 

Ifctliisliers  were  all  busy  in  preparing  the  instni. 

limtB  of  battle,  insomuch  that  you  ^ould  ac- 

tmtSij  have  judged  that  city  to  be  the  work- 

tovie  of  war.    And  it  inspirited  every  spectator 

to  aee,  beside  all  this,  Agesilaus  marching  first, 

W•  Boldiers  following  with  garlands  on  their 

|i«ide,  when  they  came  from  their  exercise  and 

««nt  to  offer  op  their  garlands  to  Diana.     For 

wherever  men  worship  the  gods,  perfect  them- 

Mtlvee  in  martial  exercise,  and  carefully  practise 

obedience  to  their  superiors,  now  is  it  possible 

fjmt  all  things  there  should  not  be  full  of  the 

WMUieai  hope  ?    But  thinking  further,  that  a 

eontempt  of  the  enemy  might  invigorate  his  men 

llie  more  for  battle,  he  ordered  the  criers  to  sell 

mch  barbarians  quite  naked  as  were  taken  by 

tbeir  laundering  parties.  The  soldiers  therefore 

seeing  them  with  skins  exceeding  white,  because 

fihey  never  had  used  tliemselves  to  strip,  delicate 

also  and  plump  in  body,  because  they  always 

trmyelled  upon  wheels,  imagined  there  was  no 

difference  between  fighting  against  such  men 

and  fighting  against  women. 

A  whole  year  was  now  completely  come 
round  since  Agesilaus  sailed  from  Greece,  so 
that  the  thirty  Spartans  in  commission  with 
Lysander  departed  for  Sparta,  and  their  suc- 
cesson  with  Hcrippidas  were  ready  to  succeed 
them.  To  Xenocles,  one  of  the  number,  and 
to  another  person  Agesilaus  gave  the  command 
of  the  horse ;  to  Scythes  that  of  the  heavy- 
armed  who  were  newly  enfranchised  •,  to  He- 
ripp^das  the  command  of  those  who  had  served 
imder  Cyrus ;  and  to  Migdon  the  command  of 
the  troops  belonging  to  the  cities.  And  now 
be  gave  out,  that  he  would  immediately  march 
tbem  by  the  shortest  route  into  the  strongest 
parts  of  the  country,  that  from  this  consider* 
ation,  they  might  best  prepare  their  bodies  and 
resolution  too  for  action.  Tissaphernes  judged 
indeed,  that  he  gave  this  out  merely  from  a  desire 
to  deceive  him  again,  but  now  undoubtedly  he 
would  break  into  Caria.  His  infantry  there- 
fore, as  before,  he  sent  away  into  Caria,  and 
posted  his  horse  in  the  plain  of  Mseander. 


Agesilaus  told  no  falsehood  at  all ;  but,  exactly 
as  he  bad  given  out,  immediately  marohed  for 
the  province  of  Sardis;  and  for  three  days  pass- 
ing through  a  country  quite  dear  of  enemies, 
he  got  subsistence  in  abundance  for  all  his 
troops.  But  on  the  fourth  day  the  enemy% 
horse*  came  in  sight,  and'  their  commander 
ordered  the  officer  who  took  care  of  the  baggage 
to  pass  the  river  Pactdus  and  encamp.  And 
then,  beholding  the  followers  of  the  Greeks  to 
be  straggling  about  for  plunder,  they  slew  many 
of  them.  Agesilaus,  perceiving  this,  ordered 
the  horse  to  advance  to  their  relief.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Persians,  when  they  saw  the 
horse  advancing,  gathered  close  together,  and 
drew  up  their  whole  numerous  cavalry  in  order 
of  battle.  And  here  Agesilaus,  knowing  that 
the  enemy  had  no  fDot  at  hand,  whereas  none 
of  his  own  forces'were  absent,  thought  it  a  pro- 
per opportunity  to  engage  if  possible.  Having 
sacrificed  therefore,  he  immediately  led  the 
main  body  towards  the  horse  who  were  drawn 
up  to  face  him ;  but  he  ordered  some  *  heavy- 
armed  Spartans  of  the  first  military  class  to 
march  up  with  the  main  body;  and  bade  the 
targeteers  advance  at  the  same  time  running ; 
^d  then  he  sent  ordera  to  the  horse  to  charge 
the  enemy,  since  himself  and  all  the  army  were 
ready  to  support  them.  The  Persians  stood 
indeed  the  charge  of  his  horse.  But  when  at 
once  every  thing  terrible  was  upon  them  they 
were  forced  to  give  way ;  and  some  of  them 
were  immediately  pushed  into  the  river,  whilst 
the  rest  fled  outright.  The  Grecians  pursue, 
and  are  masters  of  their  camp.  And  now  the 
targeteers,  as  it  is  likely  they  should,  were  gone 
off  to  plunder.  But  Agesilaus,  inclosing  friend 
and  foe,  encamped  round  about  them  in  a  cir- 
cle. A  vast  quantity  of  booty  was  taken  by 
him  on  this  occasion,  which  he  found  to  be  in 
value  above  seventy  talents.*  The  camels  also 
were  taken  at  this  time,  which  Agesilaus 
brought  afterwards  into  Greece. 

At  the  time  this  battle  was  fought,  Tis«a- 
phemes  happened  to  be  at  Sardis :  for  which 
reason  he  was  accused  by  the  Persians,  as  one 
who  had  betrayed  them  all  to  the  enemy.  But 
the  king  of  Persia,  conscious  himself  that  the 
bad  state  of  his  affaira  was  owing  entirely  to 
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^tkmfhenm»  wmt  TlthmiMlei  dowBi  and  cntB 
offhisheAd. 

Wlien,TitlimiuCM  iMd  eseeuted  thb  oite, 
Im  tend•  «mbMndofB  to  AgMOaui»  wlio  Mid 
— <*  The  aotlior,  AgetOaiit»  of  the  ptment  war 
between  joa  end  ue,  heth  leeeived  hb  ptuiiih. 
ment  But  tiie  Ung  now  ineieti  that  ffm  re- 
torn  Uck  to  Gieeoeb  end  that  the  dtiee  in  Aiie, 
eontinuiiig  to  govern  themidTC•  by  their  own 
kwa,  shall  pay  to  him  Uie  tiibote  thejrfnmieilj 
paid."  Ageiilaii•  replied,  that  **  he  would  aet- 
tie  nothing  without  instructione  fiom  the  ma- 
gistratee  of  Sparta.**  TithrlRittea  rejoined, 
"  But  till  you  can  know  their  pleaanre,  quit 
theae  perts  and  make  war  upon  Phamabama, 
nnce  I  myaelf  have  amply  avenged  you  on  your 
enemy  here•**  Ageailana  anawered,  ^  Aa  I 
ahall  be  aooe  time  on  my  mareh  thither,  yon 
must  pay  for  the  supply  of  my  army."  Ac- 
eordingly  Itthraustes  gives  him  thirty  talents,* 
on  receipt  of  which  he  proceeded  towards 
Phrygia,  in  queat  of  Phamabaius• 

Being  now  on  bis  march  and  in  the  plain 
beyond  Cyme,  an  express  from  the  magistrates 
of  Sparta  comes  to  him  with  an  order,  "  to 
take  the  fleet  under  bis  own  command,  and  to 
appoint  whom  be  pleased  to  be  admiral  of  it." 
The  Lacedjemonians  acted  thus  from  these 
considenuions,  that  if  be  was  commander  of 
both,  the  land-army  would  act  more  firmly  be- 
cause of  their  union  with  the  fleet,  and  the 
fleet  would  act  more  firmly  by  the  sight  of  the 
land-army  ready  to  support  them  whenever  it 
was  needful.  When  Agesilaus  had  received 
this  autliority,  he  immediately  circulated  orders 
to  the  cities  in  the  islands  and  on  the  sea- 
coast  to  build  triremes,  the  number  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  each  dty.  Accordingly, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  new  ones  were 
built,  partly  at  the  public  determination  of 
those  dties,  and  partly  by  the  seal  of  private 
persons  who  studied  to  oblige  him.  He  then 
appointed  Pisander,  his  wife*s  brother,  to  be 
admiral,  a  man  desirous  to  signalize  himself, 
and  of  great  natural  abilities,  but  of  small  ex- 
perience in  naval  matters.  Pisander  accord, 
ingly  departed  to  take  care  of  the  fleet,  whilst 
Agesilaus,  continuing  his  first  design,  proceeded 
in  his  march  against  Phrygia. 

V.  In  the  meantime  Titbraustes,  who  judged 
it  plain  that  Agesikus  bad  a  real  contempt  for 
the  power  of  his  master,  and  bad  no  manner  of 
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«TArfi» 

tnry  aiitwtaiiiad  Ugh  nopM  of 
thekings— TbhranetM»!  aagr» 
about  the  meaauwa  ba  dwold 

Urn  with  gold  to  the  vahw  «f  fll^ 
inatmeted  him  to  diatribBta  tlM 
the  leading  man  in  the 
pforari^g  froaa  them  thai 
that  they  would  make  war  opon  tka 

butea  faia  gold,  at  Thabeato 
ImienhM  and  GahuddonM»  at  CorinA  to  Xl• 
molans  and  Pciyantha%  at  Αι^ο•  to  Qpria 
and  his  fiMtknu  The  AthaalBii^  βίοι 
out  getting  any  ahara  of  Iha  OMwajy  WBM 
for  a  war,  and  judged  they  oqght  to  bo 
palsfaiiL  The  peraooa  who  hod  laeadioi  ft* 
shares,  b^gan  the  ootoy  againat  tho 
niana  in  theirown 

they  had  once  ndaed  io  theae  ο  botnd 
the  LaoedaBmonians,  they  next  droir  tko 
pal  statea  of  Grreece  into  their  acfaemcu  Be 
the  leading  men  at  Thebes,  being  well  aasMi 
that  unless  somebody  began  the  mptura  tkt 
Lacedaemonians  would  never  break  the  pcaee 
with  their  allies,  persuade  the  Locrians  sf 
Opus  to  levy  contributions  on  a  certain  districti 
about  which  there  was  a  controversy  betwecs 
them  and  the  Phocians,  judging  that  upon  tUi 
provocation  the  Phocians  would  lirnk  into 
Locris.  They  were  not  deceived;  for  tht 
Phocians  breaking  •immediately  into  Ixxris, 
carried  off  a  booty  of  many  timea  the  value. 
Androclides  therefore  and  his  party  soon  per- 
suaded the  Thebans  to  assist  the  Locrbn, 
since  the  Phocians  had  actually  levied  war,  not 
upon  a  district  that  was  in  dispute,  but  oa 
Locris  itself,  that  was  confessedly  in  friendsldp 
and  alliance  with  them.  And  when  the  The- 
bans, by  way  of  retaliation,  bad  bnkm  into 
Phods  and  laid  the  country  waste,  the  Phi^ 
dans  send  ambassadors  in  all  haste  to  fiaftfdo- 
mon,  and  demanded  assistance,  representing  thst 
« they  had  not  begun  the  war,  but  bad  acted 
against  the  Locrians  in  self-defence."  The 
Lacedemonians  caught  with  pleasure  at  this 
pretext  to  make  war  upon  the  Tbebana,  bavins 
long  been  irritated  against  them  for  their  de- 
tention at  Decelea  of  the  tenth  due  to  ApoUo^ 
and  for  their  refusal  to  march  with  them  against 
the  Piraeus.     They  accused  them  farther  of 
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ng  the  Curinthians  too,  not  to  accoin-  | 
em   on    that  occa-sion.      They  also  le- 

x>  remembrance,  how  they  would   not 

AfjetiUus  to  sacrifice  at  Aulis,  and 

fktUDB  acCuaHy  sacrificed  from  off 

that  none  of  them  were  serving 

«■dor  Agesilaus  in  Asia.      They 

praaent,  therefore,  a  fine  oppor- 

■Mieh  an  army  against  them,  and 

to  their  insolent  behaviour;   for 

well  in  Asia  under  the  com- 

Agesilaus,  and  they  had  no  war  at 

their  hands  in  Greece.      These 

genenl  sentiments  of  the  Lace- 

the  ephori  proclaimed  a  foreign 

Bat  first  they  sent  Lysander  to 

and  ordered  him  to  conduct  the 

with  all   their   strength,   and  the 

and  th•  Heradeots  and  the  Melien- 

iBnianians  to  Haliartus.    Pausanias, 

to  command  the  army,  agreed  to  be 

tm  β  eertain  day  with  the  Lacedemonians, 

^K  ib•  feat  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederates. 

truly  obeyed  all  his  orders,  and,  what 

procured  the  revolt  of  the  Orchomeni- 

IhNn  the  Thehans.     But  Pausanias,  after 

|>%ilLliiig  th•  solemn  sacrifices,  lingered  for 

at  Tegea,  sending  out  the  persons  who 

to  eonimand  the  confederate  quotas,  and 

iiilUig  the  coming  up  of  the  troops  from  the 

^    Ughbooiing  dties. 

When  now  it  was  dear  to  the  Thehans  that 
"^Ί  liBoedemonians  would  soon  march  into 
ir  country,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens, 
iHio  spoke  aa  foUows : 

<«  You  hav•^  Athenians,  complaints  against 
«iy  as  men  who  made  proposals  to  ruin  you,  in 
tfie  dose  of  the  late  war :  but  ye  have  no  man- 
-Bsr  of  reason  for  such  complaints.  These 
rproposals  were  not  bsued  by  the  people  of' 
Thebes ;  they  were  merely  the  dedaration  of 
one  single  Theban,  who  assisted  then  at  the 
eoliaultations  of  the  confederates.  But  when 
te  Lacedemonians  solidted  us  to  maroh  with 
tfctiBi  against  the  Piraeus,  the  whole  state  un. 
«nimously  joined  in  a  refusal  It  is  principally 
^erefore  on  your  account  that  the  Lacedaemon- 
Imm  now  are  «asperated  against  us ;  and  it  is 
mtiuil  for  us  to  esteem  it  incumbent  upon  you 
to  BSisist  our  state  against  them. 

"  Nay,  we  have  much  stronger  reasons  for 
ioaiating,  that  so  many  of  you  as  were  of  the 
party  in  the  dty  should  march  coeerfuUy  now 
Bgfamt  the  Lacedaemonians.     For,  after  setting 


\]\)  an  oliparcliy  here,  and  throwing  you  into 
enmity  with  the  people,  hither  they  marched 
with  a  numerous  force,  pretending  themselves 
your  confederates,  and  then  delivered  you  up 
to  the  people.  So  fiff  as  Lacedemonians 
could  do  it,  you  were  utterly  undone :  it  was 
your  own  people  here  assembled  that  saved 
you. 

**  We  know,  moreover,  Athenians,  we  know 
it  well,  how  desirous  you  are  again  to  recover 
that  empire,  of  which  you  were  formerly  pos- 
sessed. And  what  more  probable  method  to 
accomplish  this  desire,  than  in  person  to  suc- 
cour those  whom  your  enemies  oppress  ?  Those 
enemies,  it  is  true,  give  law  to  numerous  states. 
But  suffer  not  yoursdves  to  be  awed  by  this 
consideration,  which  rather  abounds  in  motives 
to  courage  and  resolution.  Your  own  recol- 
lection will  inform  you,  that  the  number  of 
your  enemies  was  always  the  greatest  when 
your  rule  was  most  enlaiged.  So  long  indeed 
as  no  fiivourable  opportunities  offered  for  re. 
volt,  people  conce«ded  the  enmity  they  bore 
you;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Lacedemonians 
set  up  for  leaders,  than  they  openly  showed 
what  they  thought  of  you:  and  at  present 
would  but  we  Thehans  and  you  Athenians 
appear  together  in  arms  against  the  Lacede- 
monians, be  assured  that  many  who  hate  them 
will  openly  declare  it 

**  Reflect  within  yoursdves,  and  you  will  con- 
fess the  truth  of  what  we  are  alleging. — What 
people  in  Greece  continues  at  present  well  af- 
fected to  them  ?  Have  not  the  Argives  been 
from  time  immemorial  their  irrecondleable 
foes  ?  £ven  the  Eleans,  deprived  by  them  as 
they  now  have  been  of  a  large  territory  and  its 
dties,  are  added  to  the  number  of  their  ene- 
mies. And  why  should  we  mention  the  Cor- 
inthians and  Arcadians  and  Achseans  ?  who,  so 
long  as  the  war  was  carrying  on  against  you, 
were  earnestly  solidted  by  them,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  of  every  hardship,  of  every 
danger,  and  of  every  expense ;  and  yet,  when 
the  Laoedemoniaus  had  carried  all  their  points, 
in  what  dominion,  what  honour,  what  wealth, 
were  they  suffered  to  partake  ?  Nay,  so  haugh- 
ty are  thegp  grown,  that  they  send  out  their 
very  slaves  to  be  governors  over  their  frienda ; 
and,  in  the  height  of  their  good  fortune,  have 
declared  themselves  lords  over  their  free  con- 
federates. Nay  farther,  it  is  manifest  to  all, 
how  grossly  they  have  deluded  those  very  peo- 
ple whom  they  seduced  to  revolt  from  you, 
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fiinre,  inslmd  of  giving  them  liberty,  they  hmre 
doubled  their  portion  of  ilafery  upon  them. 
For  they  «re  tyrannised  orer  by  the  governor• 
whom  these  I^iacedemoniAne  «end  them,  and  by 
the  committeeH  of  ten,  which  Lytander  hath 
eiitabliiihed  in  every  city.  Nay,  even  the  mon- 
arch of  Alia,  who  principally  enabled  them  to 
get  the  better  over  you— what  better  treatment 
doth  he  now  leceive,  than  if  he  had  joined  with 
you  to  war  them  down  ? 

**  In  it  not  therefore  quite  reasonable  to  ima- 
gine, that  would  you  but  set  yuurselves  at  the 
head  of  those  who  were  so  manifestly  aggrieved, 
you  may  again  become  a  much  greater  people 
than  ever  you  were  in  former  times?  For, 
during  the  former  interval  of  your  power,  the 
4ea  was  the  only  element  in  which  you  dis. 
plajied  it.  But  now  you  will  be  leaders  of  all, 
of  us,  of  the  Peloponnesians  too,  and  of  those 
who  were  subjected  to  you  before,  and  of  the 
king  himself  possessed  of  the  amplest  share  oC 
power.  In  regard  to  us,  you  yourselves  well 
know,  how  very  valuable  confederates  we 
proved  to  them.  But  now,  we  want  no  mo- 
tive to  join  you  with  higher  alacrity  and  more 
effectual  strength  than  we  then  joined  the  La- 
cedaemonians. For  we  shall  unite  our  aid  on 
this  occasion,  not  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  isles  or  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  not 
in  behalf  of  remote  people  as  we  did  at  that 
time,  but  in  behalf  of  our  ownselves,  so  griev- 
ously injured  as  we  have  been. 

**  There  is  one  truth  more,  of  which  you 
ought  to  rest  well  assured,  that  the  ravenous 
appetite  after  power  in  the  Lacedeemonians 
may  much  easier  be  demolished  than  the  power 
you  once  enjoyed.  You  then  were  a  maritime 
power,  and  could  awe  the  most  reluctant  states. 
The  Lacedfemonians,  though  a  mere  handful 
of  men,  are  greedily  assuming  power  over  peo- 
ple many  Hmes  more  numerous  than,  and  in 
arms  not  one  jot  inferior  to  themselves. 

"  These  considerations  therefore  we  lay  be- 
fore you  ;  and  rest  perfectly  convinced,  Athe- 
nians, that  it  is  our  firm  persuasion  we  are  in- 
viting  you  now  to  do  greater  services  to  Athens 
than  to  Thebes.** 

AVith  these  words  the  Theban  ambassador 
put  an  end  to  his  discourse. 

A  very  large  number  of  Athenians  spoke 
afterwards  in  their  favour,  and  it  was  unatii- 
mously  decreed  to  aid  the  Thebans.  Thrasy- 
bulus  presented  the  decree  by  way  of  answer, 
in  which  it  was  expressly  recited,  that  *'  though 


the  Pinma  waa  doC  j«t  wtlowd  to  a  ittterf 
defence,  they  would  lioverer  nm  aU  haniili 
retum  greater  eervicea  than  they  had  iIhhmIm 
received.— You  ThebaM,"  he  thmn  added,  "il 
not  join  your  anne  agaiiwt  oa^  bmt  wt  All» 
nians  will  fight  along  with  yoa  ^g^hri  ike  1* 
cedamoniaaa,  in  caae  they  iomde  jo•.**  IW 
Thebana  therefore  depardiig  got  ready  Λ  ih 
means  of  their  defienee^  and  the  AthadanmR 
making  prepaimtiona  for  their  aueeovr. 

The  Iia(^d«nonian8  lost  no  niore  fimtf  fm 
Pausanias  their  king  mardhed  into  BaBOCiail 
the  head  of  the  troopa  of  Sperta  and  the  tnMp 
of  Peloponnesus ;  the  CorinthiaiM  were  tk 
only  people  who  did  not  attend.  hptmim, 
however,  at  the  head  of  the  troope  ftom  Fk•• 
cis  and  Orchomenus  and  the  adjacwrt  cilie 
had  arrivedat  Haliartus  before  Panaanias.  Aai 
when  arrived,  he  could  not  bear  to  wait  is» 
tively  till  the  Lacedemonian  armj  cbbm  i^ 
but  with  the  force  he  already  had  he  burW 
up  to  the  walls  of  the  Haliartiana.  At  fintk 
persuaded  them  to  revolt  from  the  TTicbsM. 
and  declare  tbemselvea  firee  and  independet: 
but  when  some  of  the  Thebana,  who  «eff 
within  the  walls,  hindered  them  from  maki^ 
any  such  declaration,  he  made  an  aaaault  npoi 
the  wall.  The  Thebans  hearing  thia  set  Cor- 
ward,  heavy-armed  and  horse,  with  all  apeedts 
its  succour.  How  the  fact  really  was,  whether 
they  suddenly  fell  upon  Lysander,  or  whether, 
aware  of  their  approach,  he  slighted  them  from 
a  confidence  of  victory,  is  still  uncertain. 
Thus  much  only  is  clear,  that  a  battle  was 
fought  under  the  walls,  and  a  trophy  was 
erected  at  the  gate  of  Haliartus.  And  no 
sooner  was  Lysander  slain,  than  his  troops  tied 
away  to  the  mountain,  and  the  Thebans  fol- 
lowed resolutely  in  pursuit.  The  pursuen 
were  now  on  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  and 
had  pushed  forwards  into  the  strait  and  narrov 
pass,  when  the  heavy-armed  faced  suddenly 
about,  and  poured  their  javelins  with  good  effect 
upon  them.  When  two  or  three  of  the  fore- 
most were  dropped,  they  rolled  down  great 
stones  along  the  declivity  upon  the  rest,  and  kept 
plying  at  them  with  great  alacrity,  so  that  the 
Thebans  are  driven  quite  down  the  hill,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  of  them  perish.  This 
day  therefore  the  Thebans  were  dispirited, 
reckoning  they  had  suffered  as  much  as 
they  had  made  the  enemy  suffer  before. 
However,  on  the  morrow,  when  they  heard 
the  Phocians  had  marched  off  in  the  night  and 
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the  rat  of  the  confedcrMM  were  deputed  (o 
theiT  seveial  bomea.  they  conceived  ■  much 
higher  opinion  of  their  Uteaucceci.  But  when 
again  Paomuu  appeued  in  light  at  the  head 
of  the  LacedHOoniau  intif,  tfaey  thought  them- 
aelree  once  more  in  verj  Imninent  danger,  and 
it  WM  uid  ibera  was  >  deep  lilanee  and  much 
dqection  aaumg  (he  troope.  Yet  when,  upon 
the  miiiiiBl  of  the  AtheniaD•  the  day  after,  and 
their  juDctioo  with  them,  Pamanin  came  no 
nearer  «nd  no  hutte  ciuued,  the  Thelwu  be- 
gan to  be  much  higher  in  apirit  thin  ever. 
Paiuuiiai,  it  ie  true,  bad  called  a  council  of  hii 
general  oEccn  and  ciptaina,  and  denunded 
their  opiniona,  "  whether  he  ahould  gin  the 
enenij  battle,  or  fetch  off  L7«ander  and  thoie 
who  were  killed  with  him  under  truce." 
For  Pemaniaa  and  the  other  Laeednmoniani 
who  were  in  aulhoiit;  reaaoned  with  themielvei 
that  Ljaander  wea  actually  ilain,that  the  arm; 
under  bii  command  wai  defeated  and  dispersed, 
that  the  Corinthiani  had  Salljr  refused  to  Join 
them,  and  the  troope  now  in  the  army  lerred 
plainly  igBiiiit  their  inclination• :  (he  cavalry 
■lao  were  taken  into  (heir  account ;  that  of 
the  enemy  wai  numerooe  :  their  own  wh  rery 
Huall :  the  dead  moreover  were  lying  under 
the  walli  of  iUliartui :  »o  that,  ahould  (hey 
get  ■  victory,  they  could  not  eaiily  fetch  them 


off  becauae  of  the  defendant!  upon  the  turrets. 
Upon  all  theee  considerationi,  (bey  judged  it 
moat  advisable  to  demand  a  truce  for  fetching 
off  tbeir  dead.  The  Thebans  answered,  that 
"  tbey  would  not  restore  the  dead,  unless  the 
enemy  evacuated  the  country.  *  They  received 
[his  conditioii  with  pleasure,  and  fetching  off 
their  dead  marched  out  of  Bmoda.  But  after 
such  thing!  had  passed,  the  I^cedannoniani 
march  away  with  minda  sadly  dqected,  and  the 
Thebana  with  all  the  marks  of  insolence.  If 
any  one  of  the  enemy  straggled  the  least  into 
the  incloeures,  they  drove  them  out  again  with 
blows  into  the  high  road. 

In  tbii  manner  the  eipedilion  of  the  Lace- 
demonians was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Pau- 
ssnias  however,  upon  hia  return  to  Sparta,  was 
suDunoned  to  a  trial  for  hia  life.  He  vras  ac 
cnaed  in  fonn,  for  not  marching  up  to  Haliartus 
BO  soon  oa  Lyaander,  though  they  had  joiutly 
■greed  on  a  day  for  their  junction,  for  demand- 
ing a  truce  to  fetch  off  tbeir  dead  when  he 
ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  recover  Ibem  by 
a  battle,  and  for  letting  the  people  of  Athena 
escape  him  formerly  when  be  bed  got  them  last 
in  the  Firsus.  Upon  the  whole,  as  he  did  not 
appear  it  his  trial,  be  was  condemned  to  die• 
He  Bed  indeed  to  Tegea,  and  died  there  of  sick. 
Ilea».     These  ibi/igs  were  done  in  Greece. 
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L  AaenLAui,  who  >bont  antUDU)  reached  the 
PbrTgu  of  Phuiwbazus,  put  the  country  to 
6re  ind  (word,  and  poeaeaied  himeelf  of  the 
citie*  eithn  by  siege  oi  voluntary  lurrendcr. 
But  Spithridatei  telling  him  chat  "  if  he  would 
go  along  with  him  into  Paphligoiiia,  he  would 
penuade  the  king  of  the  Pnphlagonian*  to  a 
eonfeimce  with  him,  and  make  him  hia  con- 
fedente,*  he  readily  went  with  bim,  having 
long  been  detiroua  to  procure  tlie  revolt  of  tbia 
nation  from  the  king.  And  when  be  wag  ar. 
rived  in  Paphlagonla,  Cotya  caqie  to  bim  and 
agreed  to  a  confedervcy ;  for  he  bad  already 
refuted  to  obey  a  eummoni  )ent  him  by  the 
king.  And,  Μ  the  perauasion  of  Spithridatea, 
be  left  with  Ageiitaui  a  thouaand  hone  and 
two  thouaand  taigeteeri. 

Agenlaus,  esteeming  himself  highly  obliged 
to  S]Hthndate•  for  this  good  service,  said  to 
him,  "  tell  me,  SpitbridaCea,  would  not  yon 
give  your  daughter  to  Cotys  ?"  "  With  much 
more  pleaaure,"  he  replied,  "  than  Cotys  would 
receive  her  from  me,  an  eiilc  aa  I  am,  whilst 
be  ia  a  mighty  king  and  of  large  dominions." 
This  was  all  that  waa  said  at  that  time  about 
the  match.  But  when  Cotys  was  about  de- 
parting, be  waited  upon  Agesilaua  Co  take  bis 
leave.  The  thirty  Spartuis  were  present; 
Spilhndates  bud  ρηφοβρίγ  been  «ent  out  of 
tbe  way;  when  Agesilaus  began  thus  to  open 
the  affair:  "Tell  me,  Cotys,  (said  he)  is 
Spithridates  ■  man  of  noble  birth  ?-  He  re- 
plied, "  No-  Fenian  is  more  nobly  bom." 
"  You  have  seen  bis  son,  (said  be)  who  is  a 
very  handsome  youth?"  "Beyond  all  doubt 
he  is ;  I  flipped  last  night  in  his  company.' 
*■  Tbey  tell  me  he  hath  a  daughter,  who  is 
much  handsomer."  "  Oh  heavens  !  (replied 
Co:ys)  she  is  a  beauty  indeed."  "  Cotys,  (said 


he)  you  are  now  my  friend ;  I  regard  you  aa 
■uch,  and  must  advise  you  to  marry  tbis  lady. 
She  ia  exceedingly  beautiful,  than  which,  ivhat 
can  be  aweeter  to  a  man  7  She  ia  the  daughter 
of  a  man  of  the  highest  nobility,  and  so  exten- 
sive a  power,  that  in  return  to  the  wrongs 
Phamabazus  hath  done  him,  he  hath  taken 
such  ample  revenge,  aa  to  force  him  to  be  a 
fugitive  from  all  his  dominions,  aa  yourself  can 
witness.  And  rest  convirtced,  (hat  aa  he 
knowB  how  to  avenge  himself  upon  an  enemy, 
BO  he  knows  aa  well  how  to  serve  bis  friend. 
And  be  faithei  assured,  that  if  thia  match  be 
completed,  you  not  only  gain  ■  relation  in 
Spithridates,  but  in  me  abo,  and  all  tbe  Lace- 
domoniana,  and  consequently,  (aa  we  are  the 
head  of  Greece,)  in  all  Oteece  itself.  Nay,  in 
case  you  comply,  what  man  can  ever  marry 
with  BO  much  pomp  aa  yourself?  What  bride 
can  ever  be  conducted  home  with  so  many 
horaemen,  so  many  targeteers,  and  so  many 
heavy-armed,  as  shall  conduct  yours  borne  to 
you?"  Here  Cotys  demanded,  whether  he 
made  this  proposal  with  the  privity  of  Spith- 
ridates ?  "I  call  the  gods  to  witness  (said 
he)  that  he  gave  me  no  orders  to  mention 
it  to  you.  But  I  can  say  for  myself,  that 
though  I  rejoice  above  measure  when  I  punish 
an  enemy,  yet  methinks  I  receive  much  more 
abundant  pleaaure  when  I  find  out  any  good 
for  my  friends,"  "  Why  Cberefore  (replied 
Cotys)  did  you  not  ask  bim  whether  he  ap. 
provea  the  match  V  "Go  you  there,  Herip- 
pidae,  (said  Ageailaua)  and  persuade  him  to 
give  us  his  consent."  Herippidas  and  hia 
colleagues  rose  up  and  went  on  their  commis-< 
sion.  But  as  their  stay  was  long,  ■■  Are  you 
willing,  Cotys,  (said  Agesilaus)  that  we  send 
for  him  ourselves  ?"     He  replied, "  with  all  my 
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hitirt  i  for  I  am  ronviiiGed,  you  have  more  in- 
ΑίΜΊκ-β  ovfrr  him  tbvi  all  the  reit  of  mankind.** 
Ana  iiiHin  thin  An^iUuii  iient  for  Spilhridate• 
and  (hn  (Hhum.  On  their  approach,  HerippU 
daN  «Hill,  '*  what  need  AKeMlaua  to  repeat  to 
you  all  that  hath  iHumed.batween  ui  ?  For  in 
«hurt  Spithridaten  nays  he  will  consent  with 
pli'amire  to  whatever  you  pleane  to  propoae.- 
••  It  in  tlirrefure  my  ploaaure,"  Mid  Agesilaua, 
•*  that  yuu  HpithridateH  fpve  your  daughter  to 
Colyn,  and  that  you  C^otye  accept  her,  and 
Uinyvn  blemi  the  match!  We  cannot  indeed 
M'urv  «priiiK  l»ring  the  lady  home  by  land.** 
( :i»ty«  rriiHl  out,  '*  Hut,  by  heaven,  Agesilaua, 
if  you  are  willinK,  she  may  be  sent  immediate- 
ly by  sea.*'  And  now  having  given  their  hands 
to  one  another  to  ratify  the  contract,  they 
diNmisNTil  Cotys.  Agesihius,  as  he  knew 
his  rHgeriiess,  without  loss  of  time  com- 
inandi'd  a  trireme  to  be  manned,  and  ordered 
(  !η1Ηιμ  the  Lacednnionian  to  carry  the  lady  to 

him. 

In  the  meantime  he   marrlied   himself  to 

Dasrylium,  where  was  the  palace  of  Phama- 
Inusun,  Nurrounded  with  a  number  of  villages, 
all  of  them  large  and  abundantly  stored  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  There  was  excellent 
hunting,  both  in  the  parks  that  were  paled 
about  and  in  the  oi>en  fields.  A  river,  full  of 
all  sorts  of  iiNh,  flowed  round  the  whole  spot 
of  ground;  and  birds  were  everywhere  to  be 
found  for  those  who  could  i'owl.  It  was  here 
that  AgesilsuH  passed  the  winter,  having  sup- 
plies at  hand  for  his  army,  or  fetching  them  in 
by  his  foniging  parties.  But  as  once  the  sol- 
diers were  fetching  in  necessaries  in  a  very 
careless  and  unguarded  maiuicr,  since  liitherto 
they  had  met  with  no  interruption,  Phamaba- 
sus,  who  had  with  him  two  chariots  armed 
with  scythes,  and  about  four  hundred  horse, 
fell  suddenly  amongst  them  as  they  were  dis- 
persed about  the  plains.  The  Grecians,  when 
they  saw  him  riding  up,  rsn  together  in  a  body 
to  the  number  of  seven  hundred.  He  lost  no 
time,  but  setting  his  chariots  in  the  front,  and 
posting  himself  behind  with  his  horse,  ordered 
them  to  drive  full  upon  the  enemy.  No  soon- 
er was  tliat  body  broken  by  the  fury  of  the 
chariots  than  his  horsemen  instantly  demolish- 
ed about  one  hundred  of  the  Greeks.  The 
rest  fled  away  to  Agesilaus,  for  he  was  near  at 
band  with  the  heavy-anned• 

The  third  or  fourth  day  after  this,  Spithri- 
dates  discoveri  thit  PhanMbatui  was  encamped 


at  Caue,  a  laife  Tillafe  about  • 
sixty  stadia  off,  and  sendi  this  intiellieeBee  s- 
mediately  to  HeiippidM.     HerippidM,  afanyi 
eager  to  distinguish  hiaiaelf  bj  aone  gi^  ** 
ploit,   requests   of  Ageailaiin    two  thammi 
horse,  an  equal   number   of   toigiteen»  thi 
horsemen  fitfther  belonging  to  Spitbridateisi 
the  Paphlagonians,  and  so  many  of  ibe  Gndb 
as  be  could  persuade  to  go  witb  bim.     Age•• 
laus  having  complied  witb  bis  request,  be  ba- 
gan  his  sacrifices;  and  the  viccims 
fiivourable  in  the  evenings   be 
more.      He  then   issoed  bis  orden   fiv  tkc 
troops  to  be  ready  after  supper  in  tbe  front  ef 
the  camp.     It  was  now  dark,  and  bnlf  the 
number  were  not  come  out;    but  nOgtaa^ 
that  if  he  gave  up  the  affair,  the  reft  of  tbi 
Thirty  would  sadly  ridicule  bins,  be  maRbri 
away  with  what  force  he  got :  mna,  frUiag  ia 
by  break  of  day  upon  the  camp  of  PbaniBbnnik 
many  of  the  Mysians,  who  were  then  upon  tbe 
guard,  were  slain;  the  enemy  took  to  tbdr 
heels,  the  camp  is  taken,  witb  a  greet  qnanti^ 
of  plate  and  the  whole  field-equipage  of  Pfa«- 
nabazu9,  with  the  addition  of  all  the  baggmi 
and  the  carriages,  witb  the  beasts  that  drew 
them.     For  as  Phamabazus  was  in  oonstnt 
fear  of  staying  too  long  in  a  place,  lest  be 
should  be  surrounded  and  blocked  up,  Scy- 
thian-like, he  was  for  ever  changing  his  ground, 
and  most  cautiously  concealing  his   encamp- 
ments.     But  when  the   Paphlagoniana   and 
Spithridates  brought  in  the  booty  tbey  had 
taken,  Herippidas,  who  had  posted  bia  officers 
for  the  purpose,  took  every  thing  away  from 
Spithridates  and  the  Paphlagonians,  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  booty  he  himself  should  deliver 
in  to  the  commissioners  of  sale.     Treated  ia 
this  manner,  they  could  not  brook  it ;  but  ai 
men  who  had  been  injured  and  disgraced,  they 
packed  up  their  baggage  and  went  off  by  night 
to  Sardis,  to  offer  their  service  to  Ariaeua,  con- 
fident of  a  good  reception  from  him,  as  be  too 
had  revolted  from  and  was  making  war  upon 
the  king.     Agesilaus  took  nothing  to  heart 
during  this  expedition  so  much  as  this  deser- 
tion of  Spithridates,  and  Megabyzus,  and  the 
Paphlagonians. 

But  there  was  one  Apollophanes  of  Cyzi- 
cus,  who  had  an  hospitable  connexion  of  long 
standing  with  Phaniabazus,  and  at  this  time 
had    the    same    connexion    with    Age8ilau&> 

I  About  idxtt'en  mJps. 
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nib  HM  ύ>««ΓαΜ  told  Agnilauii,  tbU 
h•  thiM^t  he  could  bring  PIiuimImiui 
Μ  a  conference  wiui  him  about  ■  peace. 
A«d  when  Agsailaua,  liitenins  to  bim,  pledged 
Us  ligbt  band  and  granted  a  truce,  he  wMn 
'kooght  Phamabazai  to  the  pUca  agreed  on. 
'  Ageailao*  trulj  and  hi*  tbirty  SpaitaiH  were- 
'lying  down  upon  the  graia,  and  waiting  for 
UiD.  At  length  Pbarnabuus  appeared,  dressed 
■)>  In  Β  tnost  Rninptiioua  attire.  Hie  aervanta 
■pRad  (be  carpeta,  on  which  the  Peruani  seat 
thenuelves  aoftly  down  before  Pham^HzuB, 
Wbo  Keiiig  the  mean  figure  that  Ageailius 
tt»de,  became  aibamed  to  indulge  hinwelf  in 
Ua  luoal  πυωοη ;  in  hia  finery  therefore  he 
Arew  himaelf  down  on  the  bara  ground.  In 
tbe  first  plaee,  they  gare  one  another  a  abort 
verttal  greeting.  Phamabaiua  then  offering 
Ua  right  hand,  Ageailana  in  return  held  out  bii 
own.  Thla  dene,  Pbainabaiua  thus  began  the 
conference,  for  be  was  the  elder  man. 

**  To  you,  Ageaiiaua,  and  to  all  you  I^acedB. 
moniana  here  present,  I  addre»  myaelf.  1  waa 
•  firm  ffirad  and  confederate  to  you,  when  you 
warred  with  the  Atheniani.  I  fumiabed  you 
with  money,  and  at  «ea  I  itrengthened  your 
fleet.  But  1?  land  I  fought  on  horaebwk  in 
eomplmy  with  you,  and  drove  your  enemies  in- 
to the  aea.  And  no  one  peraon  amongtt  you 
can  upbraid  at»  with  ever  acting  a  double  part 
with  yon,  •»  Tlaiapbernei  did,  either  in  word 
or  deed.  Sucb  I  bare  been  toward*  you,  and 
•ucb  treatment  in  return  I  have  received  from 
jou,  that  in  ϋ1  my  dominions  at  preaent  I 
cannot  get  om  meal's  ineU,  uiiles*  like  a  dog 
I  pick  up  the  Bcnpa  you  have  left  behind  you. 
As  to  all  tbe  fine  houses,  and  the  park•  well 
stocked  whh  cattle  and  with  timber,  that  my 
lather  left  me,  and  which  formerly  rejoiced  my 
beart,  I  see  them  all  deetroyed  by  fire  and 
sword.  I  cannot  think  these  proceedings  to 
be  either  just  or  pious ;  but  I  beg  to  learn 
fmta  you  whether  such  should  be  the  actioni 
of  men  who  know  how  to  be  grateful  T' 

III  this  manner  Phamabazus  spoke.  The 
Thirty  Spartans  to  a  man  were  quite  out  of 
countenance,  and  kept  a  dead  silence.  But 
after  some  pause  Agesilaus  replied  as  follows  : 

"  I  iBUgine,  Phamabozus,  you  cannot  be  ig- 
norant, that  in  the  cities  of  Greece  it  is  u^ual 
for  men  to  connect  themselves  together  by  the 
ties  of  hospitality.  But  yet  those  very  per. 
sonr,  when  tbe  states  of  which  they  are  mem- 
ben  are  at  war,  adhere  to  their  own  country, 


nx  on  th«r  hospitable  friendl;  nay, 
it  happens,  that  In  the  field  they 
kill  orte  another.  In  like  Dkanner  we  are  now 
at  war  with  your  king,  and  are  obliged  to  exe- 
cute all  bostuities  against  whatever  belonga  to 
him.  In  regard  to  yourself,  there  is  nothing 
we  10  Inuch  desire  aa  to  hai^  you  for  our 
friend  ;  but  even  1  myaelf  would  scorn  to  ad- 
vise you  to  make  a  bare  exchange,  and  merely 
to  take  us  for  your  masters  instead  of  the  king- 
But  you  have  it  in  your  power,  by  joining  with 
us,  to  live  henceforth  in  ample  enjoyment  of 
all  that  belongs  to  you,  without  adoring  a  fel- 
low-creature, or  acknowledging  any  master  at 
■11.  For  my  own  part,  I  reclion  freedom  to  be 
of  greater  value  than  all  the  riches  in  the 
world.  And  yet  I  am  far  from  inviting  you 
to  be  free  and  at  the  aama  time  poor ;  but,  hj 
accepting  our  service  aa  coafedetatea,  to  en. 
hirge  for  the  future  not  the  dominions  of  the 
king  but  your  own,  and  oblige  those  who  are 
now  your  fellow-slaves  to  be  subjects  to  your- 
self. And  if  at  one  and  the  same  time  you 
become  both  fiee  and  rich,  what  more  will  you 
need  to  make  you  completely  happy  ?" 

"  I  abalt  therefore  tell  you  frankly,"  aaid 
Phamahaius,  ><  what  it  is  I  intend  to  do•' 

"  Spoken  like  a  man  of  honour," 

"  It  is  my  fiill  resolutioa,"  Fhamabazue 
went  on,  "  in  case  the  king  sends  another  per- 
son to  take  my  place  and  lord  it  over  ine,  to  be 
Β  friend  and  ally  to  you.  But  then,  in  case  he 
continues  me  in  the  command,  I  shaU  by  the 
laws  of  honour  be  bound,  and  am  determined, 
I  declare  it  before  you  all,  to  make  war  upon 
you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.* 

Agesilaus,  hearing  this,  caught  him  by  tbe 
hand,  and  said, 

"  I  wish,  most  generous  of  men,  that  you 
were  a  friend  to  us.  But  of  one  thing  yon  may 
rest  assured,  I  will  march  out  of  your  country 
aa  fast  as  1  can  ;  and  for  the  time  to  come,  so 
long  as  the  war  continues,  whilst  we  have  an- 
other person  to  attack,  we  will  give  no  mole». 
tation  to  thee  or  thine." 

These  words  being  spoken,  thef  ended  tbe 
conference;  and  Pbaniabazue,  mounting  ou 
horseback,  rode  away.  But  his  son  by  Fara- 
pite,  a  handsome  youth,  lingered  behind,  and 
running  up  to  him,  cried  out — "  Ο  Agesilaus! 
I  take  thee  for  my  hospitable  friend."  "  I  ac- 
cept you  as  such,'  he  replied.  "  Remember 
me,  tfaeretbrc."  said  the  youth,  and  immediately 
gave  the  javelin  in  hi«  hand,  α  very  fine  one  it 
3  G 
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WM,  to  Agetikui.  He  received  it,  and  taking 
off  the  tnppiiigs  from  the  bone  of  Idcus  Uie 
painter»  he  gave  them  in  return.  The  youth, 
now  leaping  upon  his  horM,  rode  after  hii  fa- 
ther. And  afterwards,  when,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Phamabazus,  another  brother  took 
away  his  provinces  from  this  son  by  Parapite, 
and  drove  him  into  exile,  Agesilaus  showed 
him  all  possible  kindness;  and  particularly, 
exerted  himself  so  much  in  the  favour  of  an 
Athenian,  the  son  of  £valces,  who  was  loved 
by  this  jrouth,  that  he  got  him  admittance  into 
the  Stadium  at  Olympia,  though  he  was  too 
tall  for  the  rest  of  the  Uds. 

Agesilaus,  however,  pursuant  to  his  pro- 
mise, marched  immediately  out  of  the  territory 
of  Phamabazus,  and  the  spring  by  this  time 
was  drawing  on.  But  when  he  was  arrived  in 
the  plains  of  Thebc,  he  encamped  near  the 
temple  of  Astyrinian  Diana,  and  there  collect- 
ed from  all  quarters  a  very  large  reinforcement 
to  his  army.  He  was  preparing  now  to  pene- 
trate as  far  as  possible  into  the  country,  judg. 
ing,  that  whatever  nations  he  should  leave  be- 
hind him,  would  all,  without  exception,  revolt 
from  the  king.  Such  at  this  time  were  the 
employments  of  Agesilaus. 

liut  the  Lacedoemonians,  when  once  con- 
vinced  that  money  was  come  over  into  Greece, 
and  that  the  greatest  states  were  caballing  to- 
gether for  war,  thought  themselves  in  immi- 
nent danger,  and  judged  it  necessary  to  take 
the  Aeld.  Accordingly  they  set  about  their 
preparations,  and  without  loss  of  time  des- 
patch £picydides  to  Agesilaus.  He,  on  his 
arrival,  reported  to  him  the  present  situation  of 
Oreccc,  and  that  **the  state  commands  him 
with  his  utmost  speed  to  succour  his  country." 
Agesilaus,  when  he  heard  this,  was  sadly  cha- 
grined, recollecting  of  what  honours  and  hopes 
he  WHS  going  to  be  deprived !'  Calling  how- 
ever  the  confederates  together,  he  communi- 
cated to  them  the  orders  he  had  received  from 


1  According  to  Plntufch,  ho  ImmedUtelj  wrote  to  the 
ephorl  μ  foUoweth :  *'  AgtsiUus  to  the  ephorl,  greet. 
Ing.  We  have  «ubdued  a  large  part  of  Asia,  hare 
driven  the  Barbarian•  before  us,  and  have  taken  a  great 
quantity  of  arm*  In  Ionia.  But  since  you  order  my  re- 
turn by  a  day  prefixed,  I  follow  this  letter,  and  shall  al- 
moat  arrive  before  It.  For  I  ana  la  thU  oomnoand  not 
for  myself  but  fur  my  country  and  nlUee :  and  then  a 
commander  commandeth  In  the  rightful  manner,  when 
he  Is  submissive  to  the  laws  and  the  ephori,  or  what- 
ever  magistrates  are  supreme  In  hla  country."  Plo- 
tarch's  Laeemio  Apophthegmi., 


Sparta,  and  told  them,  «  be 
obliged  to  succour  bis  country.  If  wttmn  tea 
out  well  at  home,  you  may  depend  upon  H,  Wf 
friends  and  confederates,  I  will  not  foifet  yon^ 
but  will  be  here  again  amongst  jrou,  to  aceo»• 
plish  all  your  wishes."  At  bearing  him  talk 
thus  many  tears  were  shed  ;  and  it  waa  vau^ 
mously  resolved  to  accompany  AgeaUanstothe 
aid  of  Sparta,  and  if  afiairs  turned  out  well  ia 
Greece,  to  reconduct  him  back  into  Aaia.  Ami 
in  fact  they  were  getting  all  things  in 
to  bear  him  company. 

Agesilaus  left  Euxenus  behind  to 
in  Asia,  and  assigned  him  no  less  than  four 
thousand  men  for  garrisons,  that  be  miglit  be 
enabled  to  keep  the  cities  fast  in  their  obe- 
dience.  But  observing  that  the  soldiefB  were 
much  more  inclined  to  stay  where  tbey  woe 
than  to  march  against  Grecians,  and  yet  wiUiog 
to  take  as  nwny  as  possible  and  the  best  of 
them  too  along  with  him,  he  proposed  to  gif• 
prizes  to  the  city  which  sent  in  the  choicer 
body  of  men,  to  the  commandera  of  hired 
troops  who  attended  the  expedition  with  theb 
party  most  completely  armed,  and  the  same  ia 
regard  to  the  heavy-armed  and  the  archen  and 
the  targeteers.  He  also  declared  to  the  com- 
manders of  horse,  that  he  would  give  prixes  to 
such  of  them  as  brought  in  their  squadron  best 
mounted  and  best  accoutred.  He  said  the  de- 
cision should  be  made  in  the  Chersonesus,  so 
soon  as  they  had  passed  over  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  that  all  of  them  might  be  well  con- 
rinced,  that  they  who  served  in  this  expedition 
must  needs  undergo  a  very  accurate  renew. 
The  prizes  were  chiefly  arms  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful make,  as  well  for  bea\7-armed  as  horse- 
men. There  were  also  crowns  of  gold.  The 
value  of  them  upon  the  whole  amounted  to  not 
less  than  four  talents.*  By  submitting  in 
truth  to  such  an  expense,  arms  of  the  greatest 
value  were  provided  for  this  expedition :  and 
so  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  the 
judges  were  appointed  ;  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, Menascus  and  Herippidas  and  Orsip- 
pus ;  of  the  confederates,  one  of  every  city : 
and  Agesilaus,  after  be  had  finished  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prizes,  began  his  march,  and  took 
the  same  road  as  Xerxes  took  formerly  when 
he  invaded  Greece. 

In  the  meantime  the  ephori  proclaimed  a  fo 
reign  expedition;  and,  as  Agesipolis  was  yet  a 
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minor,  the  state  ordered  Arintodemus,  who 
wae  a  rdadon  and  guardian  to  the  young  king, 
to  command  the  army.  When  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians  had  taken  the  field,  the  enemy,  who  were 
now  gathered  in  a  body,  assembled  together  in 
€0B8ultation  how,  with  the  best  advantage,  to 
bring  on  a  battle.  Timolaus  of  Corinth  on 
tfiia  occasion  said  thus : 

"  It  is  my  opinion,  confederates,  that  the 
ccmne  of  the  Lacedaemonian  affairs  very  much 
reaemUes  the  course  of  rivers :  for  rivers  near 
their  sources  are  never  large,  and  are  easy  to 
be  passed.  But  then  the  farther  they  run, 
other  livers,  by  having  emptied  themselves  in- 
to them,  increase  the  depth  and  impetuosity  of 
the  currenL  It  is  just  so  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians. When  they  first  come  out  into  the 
field,  they  are  alone;  but  taking  in  on  their 
route  the  other  states,  their  numbers  are  en- 
larged, and  they  are  harder  to  be  resisted.  I 
•ee  again,  that  such  as  have  a  mind  to  destroy 
wasps,  in  case  they  attempt  to  hurt  them  when 
they  are  come  out  of  their  nest,  are  grievously 
•tang  for  their  pains;  but  if  they  fire  them 
when  they  are  aU  within  their  nest,  they  suffer 
no  harm,  and  demolish  the  wasps.  It  is  there- 
fore my  judgment,  that  we  should  reflect  on 
these  points,  and  fight  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
Sparta  itself,  which  would  indeed  be  best ;  but 
if  that  cannot  be,  as  near  to  Sparta  as  possi. 
ble.•* 

As  Timolaus  was  judged  to  advise  them 
well,  they  unanimously  resolved  to  follow  his 
advice.  But  whilst  they  were  settling  the 
points  of  command,  and  agreeing  together  in 
what  depth  to  draw  up  the  whole  of  their  army, 
lest  if  the  several  states  drew  up  their  files  too 
deep,  the  enemy  might  have  it  in  their  power 
to  surround  them — whilst,  I  say,  they  were 
settling  these  points,  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
bad  been  joined  by  the  Tegeans  and  Mantine- 
ans,  were  advancing  along  the  coast.  The 
enemy  marching  about  the  same  time,  the 
Corinthians  and  all  on  their  side  were  now  at 
Nemea,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confede- 
rates at  Sicyon.  As  the  latter  had  forced 
their  way  by  the  pass  of  £picecaea,  the  light- 
armed  of  the  enemy  had  at  first  terribly  annoy- 
ed them,  by  darting  and  shooting  at  them  from 
the  eminences ;  but  when  they  came  down 
again  to  the  sea,  they  continued  their  march 
along  the  plains,  putting  the  country  to  fire 
i^id  sword.  The  enemy  at  length  drew  near 
and  encamped,  having  a  rivulet  in  their  front 


The  Lacedaemonians  still  advancing  were  now 
but  '  ten  stadia  dbtant  from  the  enemy ;  halt- 
ing therefore,  and  encamping,  they  remained 
quiet :  and  I  will  now  reckon  up  the  numbers 
on  either  side. 

There  were  now  assembled,  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  heavy- 
armed:  of  the  £leans  and  Triphyllians  and 
Acrorians  and  Lasionians,  nearly  three  thou- 
sand ;  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Sicyonians ;  and 
the  number  of  Epidaurums,  Trazenians,  Her. 
mionians,  and  Haliensians  was  not  less  than 
three  thousand.  Beside  these,  there  were 
about  six  hundred  horse  belonging  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, accompanied  by  about  three  hun- 
dred Cretan  archers.  The  slingers  of  the 
Marganeans  and  Ledrinians  and  Amphidolians 
were  not  fewer  than  four  hundred.  The  Phli- 
asians  indeed  had  not  joined  them  ;  for  they 
excused  themselves  by  alleging  a  truce.  This 
was  the  force  on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. On  the  side  of  the  enemy  were  now 
assembled,  of  the  Athenians,  six  thousand 
heavy-armed;  the  Argives  were  said  to 
amount  to  seven  thousand;  the  Boeotians, 
since  the  Orchomenians  were  not  come  up, 
were  about  five  thousand :  the  Corinthians 
were  three  thousand :  and  from  the  whole  isle 
of  Euboea  there  were  not  fewer  than  three 
thousand.  Such  was  the  amount  of  their 
heavy-armed.  The  horse  of  the  Boeotians,  as 
the  Orchomenians  were  not  come  up,  were 
eight  hundred ;  of  the  Athenians,  six  hundred  : 
of  the  Chalcideans  of  Euboea,  one  hundred ; 
of  the  Locrians  of  Opus,  fifty.  The  light- 
armed,  added  to  those  belonging  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, were  very  numerous  indeed,  for  the 
Locrians  of  Ozolae  and  the  Meliensians  and 
the  Arcanians  were  with  them.  Such  was  the 
force  on  either  side. 

The  Boeotians,  so  long  as  they  were  on  the 
left  wing,  were  in  no  hurry  at  all  for  a  battle. 
But  so  soon  as  the  Athenians  were  posted 
over-against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they 
themselves  took  post  on  the  right  where  they 
faced  the  Achseans,  they  immediately  declared 
that  the  victims  were  auspicious,  and  proclaim- 
ed that  all  should  be  ready  for  a  battle.  But 
neglecting,  in  the  first  place,  the  rule  of  draw- 
ing up  by  sixteens,  they  fbrmed  their  battalion 
exceeding  deep ;  and  farther,  still  kept  creeping 


3  About  a  mile. 
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forwards  to  tbe  right,  in  order  to  overitretch 
llie  enemy^  wing.  The  Athenians,  that  they 
night  not  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  followed  their  motion,  though  sensible  at 
the  same  time  how  great  a  risk  they  ran  of  be- 
ing quite  surrounded. 

So  far  the  Lacedemonians  had  no  percep- 
tion at  all  of  the  enemy*s  approach,  for  the 
ground  was  corered  orer  with  shrubs.  But 
when  the  pean  began,  they  knew  what  was 
doing.  They  instantly  issued  out  orders  for 
the  whole  army  to  prepare  for  battle.  So 
soon  as  they  were  formed,  the  commanders  of 
the  auxiliary  bodies  enjoined  them  to  follow 
their  leaders  in  the  order  they  had  now  placed 
them.  The  Lacedaemonians  kept  inclining 
towards  the  right,  and  thus  they  far  over- 
stretched the  enemy*»  wing,  so  that  only  six 
regiments  of  Athenians  fac^  the  Lacedtemon- 
ians,  whilst  four  of  them  were  over-against  tbe 
Tegeans.  "W^en  they  were  not  above  a  sta- 
dium asunder,  the  I«accdiemonians,  after  sacri- 
ficing in  obedience  to  their  laws  a  she-goat  to 
the  goddess  of  the  chase,  led  on  towards  the 
enemy  bending  circularly  the  part  of  their 
line  that  overstretched  to  surround  the  ene- 
my. But  when  the  battle  was  joined,  all 
the  confederates  on  the  Lacedemonian  side 
were  defeated  by  their  antagonists,  though  the 
Pellenians,  who  faced  the  Thespians,  main. 
toined  the  fight  some  time,  and  some  of  buth 
sides  perished  on  the  spot.  The  Lacedaemon- 
ians themselves  beat  dl  the  Athenians  whom 
they  charged,  and,  surrounding  them  with 
the  part  of  their  line  that  overstretched,  slew 
numbers  of  them,  and  still,  as  they  suffered 
nothing  from  the  enemy,  kept  pushing  for- 
wards in  their  regular  amy.  It  was  thus  that 
they  clearly  passed  the  four  Athenian  regi- 
ments till  they  returned  from  the  ptvsuit ;  by 
which  means  those  Athenians  saved  their 
lives,  excepting  some  few  who  in  the  charge 
were  slain  by  the  Tegeans.  The  Lacedsrao- 
nians,  farther,  met  the  Argives  full  in  their 
retreat ;  and  the  first  general  officer  was  going 
to  fall  in  full  upon  their  front;  when  some- 
body is  said  to  have  roared  out  aloud  **  to  let 
the  first  of  them  pass  by."  This  was  permit- 
ted ;  and  then,  running  upon  their  flank  and 
wounding  them  on  their  unarmed  sides,  they 
slew  many  of  them.  They  also  fell  in  with 
and  attadced  the  Corinthians  in  their  retreat 
The  Lacedaemonians  farther  full  in  with  some 
of  the  Thebans  retreating  from  their  pursuit, 


and  slew  a  great  number  of  then.  That 
things  being  done,  the  vanqoished  fled  at  fint 
to  the  walls;  but  afterwards,  the  Coaatkam 
setting  the  example,  they  posted 
again  in  their  former  camp.  The 
nians,  on  the  other  side,  repairing  to  the  qpot 
of  ground  where  they  first  charged  the  enemy• 
erected  the  trophy.  And  this  is  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  battle. 

IIL  AgesQaus  from  Asia  was  mardiiDg  for- 
wards with  all  expedition.  He  i/i*as  now  at 
Amphipolis,  when  Dercyllidas  meets  him  with 
tbe  news,  that  *'  the  Lacednnoniana  haft 
gained  a  victory,  with  the  loss  of  only  eight  ol 
their  own  citizens,  but  a  vast  slaughter  of  th• 
enemy  ;**  he  added  at  the  same  time  that  **  ao 
small  number  of  the  confederates  were  akin." 
Agesilaus  put  this  question  to  him,  «  Would 
it  not  be  proper,  think  you,  Dercyllidas,  to 
communicate  the  news  of  this  victory  withoot 
loss  of  time  to  tbe  cities  which  have  aent  their 
troops  hither  under  my  orders  T*  DercyUidts 
answered,  that  *'  the  bearing  of  it  must  in  all 
probability  raise  their  spirits.**  You  then  can 
best  report  it,  because  you  yourself  was  present 
at  the  action.'*  He  was  highly  delighted  at 
hearing  this.  All  bis  life  long  he  had  been 
very  fond  of  going  abroad.  He  said  therefore, 
<«  Do  you  order  me  to  go  ?**  '*  I  άο,**  said  he, 
**  and  enjoin  you  to  tell  them  further,  that  if  af- 
fairs turn  out  well  in  Greece,  we  will  be  with 
them  again  according  to  promise."  Dercylli- 
das immediately  continued  his  journey  for  the 
Hellespont,  whilst  Agesilaus,  having  passed 
through  Macedonia,  arrived  in  Thessaly. 

But  now  tbe  Larisseans,  Cranonians,  Sco- 
tusians,  and  Pharsalians  confederate  with  the 
Bceotians  and  all  the  Tbessalians,  such  ex- 
cepted as  were  then  under  sentence  of  exile, 
pursued  and  gave  bim  molestation.  At  that 
juncture  he  was  leading  his  army  in  the  long 
march,  with  half  his  cavalry  in  the  \'an  and  the 
other  half  in  the  rear.  But  because  the  Tbes- 
salians by  harassing  those  in  the  rear  retarded  the 
march,  he  sends  off  the  cavalry  in  the  Mm,  ex- 
cept his  own  body-guard,  to  strengthen  the  rear. 
When  both  sides  were  now  drawn  up  to  £ioe 
one  another,  tbe  Tbessalians,  thinking  it  by  no 
means  advisable  to  fight  on  horseback  against 
heavy-armed,  wheeled  about  and  retreated  in  a 
leisurely  manner,  and  the  heavy-armed  too 
eagerly  and  rashly  pursued  them.  Agesilaus 
perceiving  bad  conduct  on  both  sides,  sends  off 
the  finest  body  of  horse  that  was  his  own 
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with  orders  for  tiie  others  to  pursue, 
themselves  to  do  the  same  with  their  ut- 

•peed,  and  not  give  the  enemj  time  to 
about.     The  Thessalians  no  sooner  saw 

riding  down  upon  them  beyond  their  ex- 
than  some  of  them  fled  outright, 

ftced  about,  and  some  in  the  very  endea* 

to  face,  as  they  had  the  enemy  on  their 

were  taken  prisoners.      Polycharmus 

'harsalian  indeed,  a  commander  in  the 

laoed  about,  and  fighting  at  the  head  of 
Μϋ  own  troop  is  slain.  But  so  soon  as  he  had 
Snipped,  a  most  dreadful  flight  ensued  amongst 
Ae  Thfwalinns,  in  which  numbers  were  slain, 
mimbeni  were  taken  alive,  and  none  stopped 
dwrir  flight  till  they  were  got  on  the  mountain 
Nartharaum.  And  then  Agesilaus  set  up  a 
Hopby  between  Pras  and  NarthaciuoL  There 
too  he  halted  highly  delighted  with  this  day's 
worky  in  which  with  cavalry  of  his  own  crea- 
tiofi  he  had  vanφit8hed  those  who  reckoned 
UMmaelves  the  beet  horsemen  in  the  world. 
The  next  day,  havhig  crossed  the  Achaic 
mountalDs  of  Phthia,  he  marched  through  a 
friendly  country  till  he  reached  the  frontiers  of 
BoBotia.  But  just  as  he  was  entering  Bceotia, 
die  mm  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  crescent  of 
the  moon,  and  news  was  received,  that  the  La- 
eedaemonians  were  beaten  at  sea,  and  their  ad- 
minl  Pisander  killed.  It  was  also  told  him» 
in  what  manner  the  battle  had  been  fought. 

That  near  Cnidus  the  fleets  had  borne  down 
upon  one  another:  that  Phamabazus,  who 
was  admiral  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  was  in 
the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  Conon,  who  com- 
manded the  Grecian  squadron,  hod  drawn  up 
bis  ships  in  the  van :  but  when  Pisander  had 
formed  his  line  of  battle,  his  ships  appeared 
much  inferior  in  number  to  the  Greeks  under 
Conon;  upon  which  the  confederates  in  the 
left  wing  immediately  took  to  flight,  whUst 
Pisander,  rushing  in  amongst  the  enemy  with 
bis  own  vessel,  well-armed  with  beaks,  was 
friven  on  sb<^e  :  that  the  other  persons  of  the 
leet  who  were  driven  on  shore,  abandoned 
:beir  ships  and  fled  safely  ofi^  to  Cnidus,  but 
Piaander,  continuing  to  fight  from. his  decks, 
tna  killed. 

Agesilaus  at  first  ^as  exceedingly  mortified 
It  thi»  piece  of  ne^vs ;  but  he  soon  recollected, 
ifaat  the  disposition  of  the  bulk  of  his  army 
Nraa  such,  that  they  would  readily  take  α  share 
in  ail  joyful  occurrences,  and  there  was  no  ne- 
xnity  to  communicate  to  them  such  thing:?  as 


were  opposite  to  their  wishes.  Hereupou  he 
assumed  another  countenance,  and  gave  out 
that "  Pisander  indeed  had  lost  his  life,  but 
however  had  gained  a  victory  at  sea.*'  He  had 
no  sooner  published  this  than  he  sacrificed 
oxen  for  the  good  tidings  received,  and  seat 
round  to  several  persons  a  share  of  the  victimfl|. 
A  skirmish  immediately  ensued  with  the  ene- 
my, in  which  the  soldiers  of  Agesilaus  got  the 
better,  upon  the  strength  of  the  report  that  the 
Lacedtemonians  were  victorious  at  sea. 

There  were  now  in  the  field  against  Agee^• 
laus,  the  Boeotians,  Athenians,  Argives,  Corii^ 
thians,  iEnianians,  Eubceans,  and  both  the 
Locrians.  He  had  with  him  one  whole  brigade 
of  Lacedaemonians  that  joined  him  from  Co- 
rinth, and  the  half  of  another  brigade  froni 
Orchomenus.  He  had,  fiirther,  the  newly 
enfranchised  citizens  of  Sparta  who  had  beep 
with  him  in  Asia;  he  had  also  the  auxiliary 
body  commanded  by  Herippidas.  The  reqt 
were  the  quotas  of  aid  from  the  Grecian  cities 
in  Asia,  and  from  the  Grecian  cities  in  £i|. 
rope  which  he  had  taken  up  on  his  man^i 
back.  The  heavy-armed  from  Orchomenus 
and  Phods  were  all  the  accession  he  had  gained 
from  the  adjacent  parts.  The  targeteers  of 
Agesilaus  were  much  superior  in  number;  the 
number  of  the  horse  was  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides.  Such  was  the  force  of  either  army. 
And  I  will  now  give  an  exact  account  of  the 
battle,  for  such  another  hath  not  been  fought 
in  our  days. 

There  were  now  facing  one  another  in  the 
plains  of  Coronea,  the  army  under  AgesUaue 
from  the  Cephissus,  and  the  army  along  with 
the  Thebans  from  Helicon.  Agesilaus  had 
the  right  of  his  own  army,  but  the  Orchomeni- 
ans  were  posted  in  the  extremity  of  his  left 
The  Thebans,  on  the  other  side,  stood  on  the 
right,  but  the  Argives  had  the  left.  During 
the  approach,  there  was  a  deep  silence  on  both 
sides.  MHien  they  were  about  the  distance  of  a  ' 
stadium  from  one  another,  the  Thebans  having 
set  up  a  shout,  came  running  to  the  charge.  But 
when  there  was  no  more  than  three  '  plethra  of 
ground  between  them,  the  auxiliaries  under  the 
command  of  Herippidas  started  out  before  the 
main  battle  of  Agesilaus  to  receive  them,  and 
were   accompanied  by  the   lonians,  ^oliane 


1  Xenophon  himself  was  at  th'e  lihttle  serviog  under 
Afreeilaiie.    See  the  Anabaete,  1.  r. 
S  A  bout  one  tenth  of  a  mile.  3  900  feet 
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•nd  UeUeepontiiie•.  All  these  were  now  nm- 
ning  together  in  one  body  to  the  charge,  end 
coming  to  the  point  of  the  spetr,  broke  the  body 
of  enemies  they  encountered.  The  Argi  ves  also 
were  not  able  to  stand  before  the  body  under 
Agesihuis,  but  tied  towards  Helicon.  And 
'here  some  of  the  auxiliaries  were  a' ready  put- 
ting the  garknd  on  the  head  of  Age^ilaua. 
But  a  message  is  brought  him,  that  the  The- 
bans,  haWng  cut  to  pieces  the  Orchomenians, 
were  amongst  the  baggage;  upon  which  he 
immediately  put  the  main  body  in  counter- 
march, and  led  them  towards  the  Thebans. 
But  the  Thebans  no  sooner  perceived  that 
their  confederates  were  fled  to  Helicon,  than, 
designing  to  slip  away  and  join  them,  they  were 
briskly  marching  off  in  firm  and  close  array.  On 
this  occasion  it  may  be  said  beyond  all  dispute, 
that  Agesilaus  acted  with  the  utmost  bravery ; 
he  did  not,  however,  prefer  the  securest  me. 
thod.  For  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  let 
those  who  were  sheering  off  pass  by,  and  then 
by  a  close  pursuit  to  defeat  their  rear,  he  did  it 
not,  but  fall  in  their  front  he  dashed  against 
the  Thebans.  Here,  thrusting  shield  against 
shield,  they  were  pushing,  were  fighting,  were 
slaying,  were  dying.  At  length  some  of  the 
Thebans  slip  off  to  Helicon,  and  many  of  them 
retreating  iMck,  were  slain.  When  thus  the 
victory  remained  with  Age&ilaus,  and  he  him- 
self was  brought  back  wounded  to  the  main 
body,  some  horsemen  riding  up  to  him,  ac- 
quaint him,  that  about  eighty  of  the  enemy 
with  their  arms  arc  under  the  temple,  and  de- 
manded how  they  must  act.  He,  though  sorely 
wounded  in  many  parts  of  his  body,  forgot  not, 
however,  the  duties  of  religion,  but  ordered 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  depart  where 
they  pleased,  and  forbade  all  kind  of  insult 
And  then,  for  it  was  already  evening,  they 
took  their  supper  and  their  repose.  But  early 
next  morning  he  ordered  Gylis,  a  general  offi- 
cer, to  draw  up  the  army  and  set  up  a  trophy, 
all  of  them  to  be  crowned  with  garlands  in 
honour  of  the  god,  and  all  the  music  of  the 
army  to  play.  These  things  therefore  they  did. 
The  Thebans  now  sent  heralds,  desiring  a 
truce  to  fetch  off  and  inter  their  slain.  A  truce 
accordingly  is  granted ;  and  Agesilaus  repair- 
ing to  Delphi,  offered  the  tenth  of  his  spoils 
to  the  god,  in  value  not  less  than  a  hundred 
talents.*     But  Gylis,  a  general  officer,  taking 
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the  command  of  the  many,  -«"^ΐ»•^  um  4 
into  Phoda,  and  firoai  thence  lie  mide  ■» 
cunion  into  Locria.     All  the  neit  %  Ai 
soldiers  were  carrying  away  the  mofeshhial 
com  from  the  villagea  s  but  when  eicMgii 
come,  as  the  LacedaBmoiiiBna  maicfaed  ai  h 
the  rear,  the  Locrians  wen  cloeeat  thor  Μ 
pouring  in  their  javelins  and  darts  opoa  as 
Yet  when  the  LacedamoniaBS,  by  Uiaa^  ΛΛ 
and  pursuing  them,  destroy  sooae  of  the  a» 
my,  they  gave  over  following  them  ia  the  i« 
but  kept  galling  them  finom  the  *w»iiifw  m 
the  right     The  Lacedanoonians  then  esi» 
voured  to  gain  the  ascent,  but  as  it  grew  fdi 
dark,  they  tumbled  in  their  retreat  beeasM  d 
the  unevenness  of  the  ground»  some  toiH  h» 
cause  they  could  see  nothing  befoce  thsa^fli 
some  were  struck  down  by  the  weapom  of  di 
enemy.     Gylis  the  general   officer,  and  mi 
of  the   soldiers  about   him,    in  ail  eigliHi 
Spartans,  lose  their  lives  on  this  ocoseion,Hu 
being  killed  with  stones  and  some  with  olli 
weapons.      And  had  not  those  firom  the  βΗ| 
marched  up  after  supper  to  their  relief  ik 
whole  party  was  in  great  dangar  of  perity^ 
After  this  the  rest  of  the  army  was  diimmri 
to  their  several  cities,  and  Agesilaus  went  Ig 
sea  to  Sparta. 

IV.  The  ^var,  after  this,  was  carried  on  bg 
the  Athenians,  Bceotians,  Aigives  snd  con 
federates,  who  took  the  field  from  Corinth 
against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confe^ 
rates  from  Sicyon.  But  the  Corinthians,  per 
cciving  that  the  consequence  of  this  was  tbi 
entire  devastation  of  their  own  lands,  and  ι 
constant  destruction  of  their  people  from  the 
nearness  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the  rest  of  the 
confederates  were  enjoying  peace  at  home  and 
duly  reaping  the  productions  of  their  soil,— 
the  greatest  part  of  them  and  the  best  men 
amongst  them  grew  desirous  of  peace,  and 
laboured  together  to  bring  others  into  the  same 
persuasion.  But  the  Aleves,  Boootians,  and 
Athenians,  and  such  of  the  Corinthians  as  had 
shared  the  king's  money,  and  were  principal 
authors  of  the  ^^-ar,  saw  plainly,  that  unless 
they  could  rid  themselves  of  such  as  were  beat 
on  peace,  the  city  of  Corinth  would  fall  under 
a  Lacedsmonian'  influence,  and  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  secure  their  point  by  a  massacre. 
In  the  first  place,  they  contrived  the  most  im- 
pious scheme  that  ever  men  devised.  For, 
though  it  is  every  where  α  rule  not  to  put  tc 
death  upon  a  festival  even  such  as  are  legally 
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D  die,  yet  these  men  [utcbed  npon 
A•  last  day  oT  (be  Eaclean  solemnity,  as  pre- 
^oning  tlwy  should  then  lurprise  the  iBrgest 
ilMDbet  upon  the  forum,  to  execute  the  mai- 
atent  When  the  muks  of  nhoiD  they  were  to 
fcapMch  had  hecn  given  to  the  pereoiia  em- 
ptoydl,  they  drew  Iheir  swords,  and  murdered 
MM  penon  atanding  in  Che  circle,  another  ail. 
Ifag  laanrely  down,  another  in  the  theatre, 
ΛλΛ  anotber  on  the  very  bench  of  justice. 
WlMn  once  the  alann  was  spread,  the  very  best 
■en  of  Corinth  betook  ihemBelves  immedi- 
Btely,  aonie  to  the  statues  of  Che  goda  in  the 
Bmiiiii.  and  some  to  tbe  allan.  BuC  this  most 
■mcnUe  band  of  assaasiDs,  entirely  loat  to  all 
Minan  of  duty,  I  mean  equally  Chose  who  con- 
trived and  thoaa  who  executed  Che  fiute,  mur. 
fared  tbem  ereu  in  the  temples ;  insomuch 
ttat  some,  who  leccived  no  bann.  but  retained 
Λ  dtie  aenaa  of  homanicy,  were  moat  grievously 
jflUcted  at  the  sight  of  such  impiety.  In  this 
wmitnei  moU  of  the  elderly  Coiinthiani,  as 
■Kb  gcDerally  frequented  tbe  forum,  are  put  to 
faath.  The  younger  sort,  as  Faaimelua  sus- 
pected what  was  in  agitation,  kept  themselves 
quietly  in  Craneum.  But  when  they  heard  the 
wnxat,  and  sonie  came  flying  from  tbe  scene  to 
take  refuge  amongst  them,  they  at  once  ran  up 
to  the  eitadel  of  CoiinCh,  and  repulsed  tbe 
Aigires  and  others  who  were  making  an  as- 
aolt  upon  it.  Whilst  now  they  were  consult- 
iiig  what  was  to  be  done,  a  capital  falls  off 
ham  a  cdumn,  without  either  an  earthquake 
or  ■  blast  of  wind.  Tfaey  sacrificed,  and  tbe 
appearance  of  the  Tictims  was  such  Chat  tbe 
•oothnyen  declared  it  wat  best  for  tbem  to 
go  down  fnmi  thenre.  At  first,  therefore, 
like  ao  many  exiles,  Cbey  withdrew  out  of  tbe 
teiritoiy  of  Coiinth.  But  their  friends  send- 
ing persuasions  after  tbem,  nay,  their  mothers 
and  tbeir  breChren  coming  to  them  wich  en. 
tnatiea,  and  even  some  now  invetted  witb 
power,  promising  with  an  oath  that  no  barm 
abould  be  done  Chem,  Chey  sC  length  came  back 
lo  their  former  habiCationa.  Yec  now  behold- 
ing the  tyrants  in  authority,  perceiving  the 
■etna]  ruin  of  the  state,  since  Che  boimdaries 
were  demolished,  and  they  were  to  style  Iheir 
country  Aigos  instead  of  Corinth;  necessi- 
tated, farther,  to  submit  Co  the  polity  of 
Argoa,  BO  unsuiCed  to  their  taste,  and  reduced 
within  their  own  walls  lo  a  worse  condition 
ύηη  that  of  mere  sojourners  ; — some  of  them 
there  Here,  who  thought  such  a  life  not  worth 


the  living,  buC  well  worth  their  while  to  tiy  if 
Chey  coiJd  not  niake  Corinth,  aa  ic  originally 
had  been,  their  own  counDy  again,  if  they 
could  not  assert  its  freedom,  clear  it  of  those 
eieciBble  aanaaains,  and  restore  its  excellent 
LOnsdCutitHi ;  if  indeed  they  could  accomplish 
these  pmnts,  chey  should  become  the  preserters 
of  their  country ;  and  in  case  they  miscarried, 
they  should  manifest  a  desire  of  obtaining  tbe 
moat  noble  and  most  solid  acquisitions,  and 
should  be  sura  to  die  a  most  glorious  deach. 

In  this  disposition  of  mind,  two  of  them, 
Paiimelus  and  Alcimenes,  endeavoured  by 
creeping  in  through  the  rivuleC  to  confer  with 
Pnudtaa,  a  general  officer  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, who,  with  his  own  brigade,  was  now 
keeping  guard  in  Sicyon,  and  told  him,  they 
could  open  him  an  entrance  within  (be  walla 
that  reach  down  to  Jjecbeum.  Praiitai,  who 
long  since  was  well  assured  of  their  veracity, 
believed  all  they  said  ^  and  having  obtained  an 
order  for  his  brigade,  which  was  just  going 
from  Sicyon,  to  continue  there,  he  settled  with 
them  the  manner  of  this  entrance.  And  when 
these  two  persons,  eicher  by  regular  rotation 
or  ptirposed  solidiation,  were  placed  on  the 
guard  of  the  gates,  PraxiCas  then  approocheth 
that  spot  of  ground  where  stood  the  trophy, 
with  his  Lacedvmonian  brigade  and  the  Sicyo- 
nians,  and  as  many  Corinthian  exiles  ai  were 
ready  at  band.  But  when  he  was  come  up  lo 
the  gates,  and  yet  was  afraid  to  enter,  be  de- 
aired  he  might  first  send  in  a  person,  in  whom 
he  confided,  to  take  a  view  of  what  was  within. 
Tbe  two  projectors  led  him  In,  and  wich  so 
much  ingenuiCy  showed  him  every  thinft  that 
the  peison  introduced  r^Hirted  that  all  was 
safe  exactly  Co  their  former  description  of 
things :  now  therefore  Praxitas  enters.  The 
distance  between  tbe  two  walls  was  great; 
when  therefore  Chey  were  drawn  up  within, 
anil  their  number  was  judged  too  small,  they 
fortiticd  themselves  with  a  rampart  and  ditch, 
the  best  Chey  could  make,  1 
till  their  confederates  came  uptc 
There  was  also,  behind  Chem  ii 
garrison  of  BceoCians. 

This  cbey  entered  by  night,  and  passed  the 
next  day  quietly  without  molestation.  But 
the  day  after,  came  marching  down  against 
tbem  the  Argives  wich  all  their  force,  who 
finding  the  Lacedsmonians  drawn  up  on  the 
right,  next  to  them  the  Sicyoniana,  and  tha 
exiles  from  Corintb,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 


:o  their  support, 
η  Che  harbour,  a 
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Αηηκίτα  «bo  Ib  Older  of  bttde. 
tte  wMtem  mH  were 
Phllocntei,  next  to  Ihem  the  Argives,  the 
Ccniiidiluii  &μβ  the  riiy  had  ihs  tefi.  Thnr 
own  mimberi  mide  them  dnpi*e  tbe  fbe,  uid 
tb«7  ImmedlMelr  Aarged.  Thej  beat 
Um  SlqtBiIaiii^  uicl  bgvlng  opened  a  breach 
In  the  ntnpHt,  panned  (hem  to  the  era,  uid 
there  ilew  nuuijr  tif  them.  But  Paslmachiu, 
who  comnuDded  A•  hone,  though  the 
bw  he  had  wna  vei;  anau,  when  he  taw  ibe 
ekfODjaiu  detcued,  ordered  the  horsei 
1w  bMened  to  the  trees,  and  lUBtrhed  η 
dte  lUdd•  &«ai  tbt  flieis  i  and  then,  with 
and)  at  wtn  wHUng  to  follow  him  he  marched 
ep  to  tb•  Algivtm.  The  ArgSvea,  who 
Ae  lettvr  S  upon  Arir  ihieldi,  look  them 
Ar  KtTonUn^  and  nere  nndtf  no  ippre- 
benrioiii  at  alL  Pitfmachiu  u  now  leported 
to  hare  mSA,  ■  II7  ibe  twin  goi»,  je  Atfivee, 

these  BS  will  be  701ΙΓ  niln  ;"  and  unmedlilel; 
chained  them.  Engaging  in  Ihi 
a  handful  of  men  agttnsl  numbers,  he  is  ilain 
with  those  of  hie  partj'. 

In  the  meantime  the  Corinthian  exiles, 
hod  defeated  their  antagoniele,  were  pushing 
upwards,  and  were  noiv  approacLlntf  tbi;  itilJ 
that  encircled  the  city.  But  the  Lacedemon. 
lane,  who  perceived  the  defeat  of  the  Scf'^nians, 
marched  downwards  to  their  succour,  keeping 
the  larnpart  on  their  left.  The  Argives,  hear- 
ing that  the  Lacediemonians  were  in  their 
rear,  wheeled  «uddenljr  about  and  were  throw- 
ing themtelves  over  the  rampart  The  fanheat 
nf  them  io  the  right,  being  struck  on  the  nnann- 
ed  side  by  the  Lacedemonian*,  were  dying 
■pace.  But  those  nearest  the  wall,  close 
gathered  In  a  body,  weie  retreating  in  a  great 
mtiliitude  towards  the  city.  Yet  no  sooner 
did  they  fall  in  with  the  Corinthian  exiles,  and 
knew  them  to  be  enemies,  than  they  again  fled 
backward•.  Here,  indeed,  some  of  them  run. 
ningup  the  stairs,  jumped  down  frmn  the  wall, 
and  were  bmiaed  to  death;  others,  atriving  to 
get  up,  but  beat  off  the  staiis,  were  slain ;  and 
«ome  trodden  under  foot  by  their  companions, 
were  trampled  to  death.  The  lAeedsmonians 
on  this  oecauon  had  enow  and  enow  ^ain  to 
kilL  Full  employ  waa  here  assigned  them  by 
God,  beyond  all  they  could  have  prayed  for. 
For  that  a  multitude  of  enemies,  afliighted, 
•atoiusbed,  eipoaing  their  unarmed  sides,  should 
that  be  detivered  up  to  sUughter,  not  a  soul 


Ι^ΒΟωίΙΤ. 


contributing  ίπ  every  respect  to  their  etn  lil• 
traction— was  not  the  hnidof  Bmim  Πιΐί__ 
ibte  here  ?  Aeeocdin^,  b  a  ^ndifM•  tf 
time,  such  numbera  ware  fUn,  that  ■mem  irti 
had  only  been  used  to  see  beapa  of  een,'tf 
wood,  and  of  stones,  saw  at  that  tinw  hmg»  tf 
dead.  The  gonuon  of  Boeotians  alao  (■  4Κ 
harbour,  some  of  them  havinffeUmbediqMMAE 
walls,  and  some  of  them  npon  the  roof  itf  Ai 
docks,  were  put  to  death. 

When  all  was  over,  the  CorintUaiis  and  At- 
gives  fetched  off  their  dead  under  tntea  t  Ί 
the  fonfedemtes  of  the  Laced 


join  them.  When  they  wen  dm  Maa«- 
Ued.  the  fint  resolution  of  Piaaitaa  t»^  ta 
lay  open  so  mocb  of  the  trails  aa  wooU  jMI• 
sufficient  passage  to  an  army  j  md  ha  ita 
marched  off,  and  led  th«a  toward  H^ML 
He  now,  in  the  first  jJaee,  takes  SIdM  bf  *■ 
■anlt,  and  after  that,  Cnxnmyon.  HbiI% 
fixed  a  garrison  within  the  walls  of  theae  ptaen 
he  resumed  his  march.  And  having  fbitiM 
Epianea,  that  it  might  serve  aa  a  bulwark  to 
cover  the  territorieB  of  the  confederstea,  he 
then  dismissed  the  army,  and  returned  Umtdf 
to  Spartu. 

Heiicefortb  neilbw  «dc  took  the  field  with 
their  grand  aimtes  j  they  only  ntarched  gurl- 
sons  into  the  cities,  one  side  to  Corinth  atid  βκ 
other  to  Sicyon,  to  preserve  these  important 
pUces.  YetbothEtdesbelngposseasedofabody 
of  mercenaries,  were  continually  hanaslng  and 
fighting  one  another.  In  this  manner  Iphic- 
lates  breaking  into  the  territory  of  Phliws 
placed  an  smbusnile,  and  then  wentaboot  pimt• 
derlng  the  country  with  a  handful  of  men,  by 
which  means  he  slew  some  of  the  Phliauaai, 
who  marched  out  of  the  dty  with  too  llttb 
circumspertlon  to  drive  him  irfT.  For  this  rea- 
son the  Phliasians,  «ho  before  this  accideot 
wodM  not  receive  the  Lacedemonian•  witUa 
their  walls,  lest  they  should  restore  those  per. 
sons  who  said  they  had  been  exiled  for  their  at- 
tachment to  the  LaeedErnonitiis.  became  so 
lerrifled  at  those  who  sallied  out  from  Corintl^ 
that  they  sent  for  the  I^cedEemonians,  and  de- 
liverednp  their  city  and  citadel  to  their  p(«. 
tectlon.  The  Lacedemonians,  however,  thongt 
benevolently  disposed  towards  these  exiles,  yet 

long  as  they  n-ere  masters  of  the  ricy,  neva 
made  the  least  mention  of  their  recalment :  ani 
they  saw  the  city  bad  recnvetcd  ib 
usual  spirit,  they  evacuated  Ibe  place,  and  re. 
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tlieai  dieir  town  «nd  their  kwa  enctly 
9Λ  tb0y  RoriTcd  tliefD• 

But  the  party  eonmumded  by  Iphicnitee  were 
sridag  ftequent  iaciinionB  into  Arcadia,  in 
wUdi  they  took  much  booty,  and  even  attack- 
«d  the  fortified  plaeea :  for  tiie  heavy-armed  of 
tbo  Areadiana  durst  never  march  into  the  field 
iffdiiat  them,  ao  highly  terrified  they  were  at 
the  tHgeteent  and  yet  theie  very  targeteers 
wcR-  ao  afiaid  of  the  Iiaoedcnioniane,  that 
tbcj  dmt  never  approach  their  heavy-armed 
within  throw  of  javelin :  nay,  some  of  the 
foanger  Laoedflemoniane  had  at  times  veutuied 
to  attadi  them  even  out  of  that  distance,  and 
had  killed  some  of  them.  The  Lacedomoni- 
anay  I  aay,  had  a  contempt  of  these  taigeteers, 
hat  at  the  aame  time  had  a  much  greater  con- 
leaipt  of  their  own  ooDfederatca :  for  the  Man- 
tiaeana,  when  oaoe  they  came  out  to  join 
tfaaai,  laa  briskly  towards  the  taigeteers,  hut 
haJM^g  galled  with  darts  firom  the  wall  reaching 
down  to  Lecheomi  they  wheeled  off,  and  some 
of  them  were  killed  in  open  flight ;  insomuch 
thaft  the  Laced«nonians  ventured  to  break  a 
jeat  upon  them,  saying,  •*  their  confeder- 
aa  modi  afraid  of  the  targeteers,  as 
duUhrea  are  of  bagbears•"  They  nurched 
howevat  oat  of  Ledieum,  with  a  brigade  of 
their  own  and  the  Corinthian  exiles,  and  en- 
camped themselvee  in  a  cirde  round  the  dty 
of  Corinth• 

The  Athenians  now,  who  dreaded  the  Lace, 
dwmonian  strength,  lest,  as  they  had  broken 
down  a  paaaage  in  the  long  walls  of  the  Co- 
rinthiana,  they  might  march  against  them, 
tiMmght  it  the  most  advisable  expedient  to  re- 
build the  walk  that  were  demolished  by  Proxi- 
taa.  Thither  accordingly  they  repaired  with  the 
whole  foree  of  Athens,  attended  by  carpenters 
and  masons,  and  in  a  few  days*  time  completdy 
vdmilt  the  part  towards  Sicyon  and  the  west, 
and  then  proceeded  in  a  more  leisurely  manner 
to  repair  the  eastern  wall. 

Bat  the  Lacedaemonians,  reflecting  that  the 
Argives,  who  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  at 
booie,  were  delighted  at  this  war,  march  out  to 
invade  them.  Agesilaus  commanded  in  this 
eqpedition,  and  after  lajdiig  waste  all  their 
temtory,  he  departed  thence  by  Tegea  towards 
Corinth,  and  demolished  the  walls  just  rebuilt 
by  the  Athenians.  His  brother  Telcutias  also 
came  up  to  him  by  sea  with  a  squudron  of 
about  twdve  triremes,  so  that  their  mother  was 
pronounced  happy  indeed,  since  in  one  and 


the  same  day  one  of  her  aons  commanding  by 
land  demolished  the  walls  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  other  commanding  at  sea  destroyed  their 
ships  and  docks.  Agesilans,  however,  after 
these  exploits,  disbanded  the  confederates,  and 
marched  back  the  troops  of  that  state  to  Sparta. 

v.  The  Lacedaemonians  after  this  recdved 
intdligence  ftom  the  exiles,  that  the  Corinthi- 
ans of  the  dty  had  lodged  and  secured  all  their 
cattle  in  Piraeum,  by  which  means  they  enjoyed 
a  plentiful  subsistence ;  upon  which  they  march 
out  aftesh  upon  Corinth,  Agesilaus  command- 
ing also  on  this  occasion.  In  the  first  place 
he  arrived  at  the  Isthmus.  It  was  now  the 
month  in  which  the  Isthmian  games  are  cde- 
breted.  The  Argives  were  this  moment  there, 
presiding  at  the  sacrifice  to  Neptune,  as  if 
Aigos  was  Corintlu  But  they  no  sooner  per- 
ceived  the  approach  of  Agesilaus,  than,  aban- 
doning their  sacrifices  and  their  feasts  in  the 
highest  consternation,  they  withdrew  into  the 
city  of  Corinth  by  the  road  of  Cenchre». 
Agesilaus,  however,  would  not  pursue,  though 
he  saw  thdr  flight.  But  taking  up  his  own 
quarters  in  the  temple,  he  himself  sacrificed 
to  the  god,  and  continued  there  till  the  Co- 
rinthian exiles  had  performed  their  sacrJficea 
to  Neptune,  and  the  games.  Yet,  when 
Agesilaus  was  departed,  the  Argives  did  all 
over  again.  This  year  therefore  it  happened, 
that  in  some  instances  the  same  person  wa» 
beaten  twice  over ;  and  in  others,  that  the  very 
same  persons  were  twice  proclaimed  to  be 
victors. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day  that  Agesilaus  led 
his  army  towards  Piraeum  :  but  finding  it  nu- 
merously guarded,  after  the  time  of  repast  be 
encamped  before  Corinth,  as  if  he  was  sure  of 
its  surrender.  The  Corinthians  therefore, 
bdng  sadly  alarmed  lest  the  dty  might  actually 
be  betrayed  to  him,  sent  for  Iphicrates  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  targeteers.  And 
Agesilaus,  discovering  that  they  had  marched 
into  Corinth  by  night,  wheeled  oflT  so  soon  as 
it  was  day,  and  led  directly  towards  Piraeum. 
He  himself  advanced  by  the  hot  baths,  and 
sent  a  brigade  up  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
mountain.  The  night  following  he  encamp- 
ed near  the  baths,  and  the  brigade  spent 
the  night  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
And  on  this  occasion  Agesilaus  gained  high 
reputation  by  a  small  but  seasonable  piece 
of  management:  for  though  there  were  per- 
sons now  employed  in  carrying  up  provisions 
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ftn•  Tber  ΙιιιμΛ  it  eseMtimlr  coU,  Omj 
WW•  DKMBtad  φιΙ(•  abift  ia  tbe  lir,  and  hail 
wd  nda  bad  bllM  1b  the  «veniiW.  BttidM, 
Oqr  had  iM  qpon  A•  MOUBtala  did  only 
la  dtrit  thin  mnmn  (anMnta.  nqr 
wan  lUvtiliift  wan  φάίβ  in  tb•  daric,  and 
had  no  appfldta  at  aU  to  tbalr  ra^er.    A^mU 


i^TBi,  and  rnanr  of  tb«an  nad•  a  bMVtj  anp- 
par.  TU*  τβΐ7  olgfat  tba  tample  of  NepOna 
VH  Mcn  all  in  Sanaa  I  fau  l^ririu»it  wa• 
aat  on  fin  I•  itill  unknown.  And  now,  wbaa 
tbor  in  tba  Pinaun  pafcoiTad  that  lb•  «ni. 


daa  Indeed.  Agciilaui  KiU  kapt  Ui  ua»,  and 
taanad  to  bo  hi^r  ddiibtad  witb  tba  aoana 
bdion  Un^  wboD  a  peraon  on  IionebBi^  mbm 

ling  that  wtj  witli  hii  bocae  in  a  tma. 
UnypaneM allod  opcm  him  to  tdlU•  naw•, 
to  whoM  ha  mwle  no  *n<««r.    But  nben  ba 

«BM  naai  to  Agaibuu,  thiowing  bimaalf 
aS,  and  noHOg  up  to  bim  wiUi  ■  raj  gjoonajr 
oonqtaaaoce,  ba  told  him  the  nd  ealaau^  of 
Λλ  brigade  at  Laebanm.  AgwOaoi  no  aooaat 
h«atd  It  than  b•  jui^Md  from  bia  aaa^  sitfBbod 
tfmt,  and  ordand  Λ»  beraUti 


of  ttaaa,  to  &tj  had  not  yet  dined,  Μ  take  • 
mast  with  t^ir  ntmort  di^atch  and  UL• 
l»w  him  with  aU  (peed^  whilit  himadf  with 


aelm  therefore  for  nfagt  into  the  temple  of 
Juno,  both  men  and  ιτσηιβο,  alaTee  u  wall 
ai  freemen,  with  the  greatetC  part  of  their  cat- 
tle. Age^iu  miTcIwd  at  the  head  of  the 
army  along  the  aea-coait.  But  the  brigade  at 
the  lame  tine  coming  down  from  Che  eminence 
takei  Qenoe,  ■  fortre••  walled  about,  and 
made  booty  of  eveiy  thing  witlun  it.  That  day 
erery  loldier  in  the  armf  gained  abundantly  ' 
plunder  whtteTei  he  could  itand  in  need  ο 
for  thoie  who  bad  refuged  tkemielTe*  in  the  Ian 
pie  of  Jono  came  out,  and  left  to  the  diacretion 
Ageiilaui  to  determine  what  ghould  be  dMie 
with  them.  Hii  lentence  wai,  that  "  all  such 
aa  bad  been  concerned  in  the  maancre  ihould 
be  deliTered  up  to  the  exiles,  and  all  their  ti- 
fecti  in  general  should  be  aold."  In  conae- 
qnence  of  Ihii  all  aorti  of  linng  craaturea  came 
out  of  the  temple  to  anrrender. 

Many  embauiea  from  diflinrent  itaiee  wen 
attending  here.  Er«n  the  Bceotiani  were  coom 
with  a  demand —*■  What  they  muit  do  to  obtain 
a  peace  ?"  But  Agnilaui  with  an  air  of  high 
^Tation  would  not  eondeacend  to  look  towardi 
them,  thou^  Phaiax  the  public  boat  of  the 
BcBOtiani  itood  at  their  head  ready  to  introduce 
them  to  him.  He  waa  now  aitling  in  the  Bo- 
tnndo  at  the  hathour,  and  taking  a  view  of  the 
booty  Μ  they  brought  it  out.  A  party  of  1«- 
eedeemoDiana.  belonging  to  the  heavy-armed, 
with  iheir  Rpear•  aloae,  ware  goaiding  the  ψά- 
■oneri  along,  and  were  gated  at  with  admiim- 
tion  by  the  itindera-by :  for  tlw  happy  and  the 


Aoggh  faati^.  Hii  guardt  too  in  tber  baaoij 
armour  aet  out  eagerly  with  hiat  i  be  went  off 
at  their  hwd,  they  followed  th«i  leader.  When 
he  bad  paued  by  the  hot  hatha  and  waa  got 
into  the  plain  of  Liecheum,  three  horsemen  rida 
up  and  tell  him,  that  "the  dead  bodiee  are 
recoTcied."  When  he  beaid  this,  he  ordered 
bia  loldiera  to  ground  their  anns :  and,  aftaf 
balling  aome  tune,  be  led  them  back  again  to 
the  temple  of  Juno. 

On  tiue  day  following  every  tbii^  they  had 
taken  wai  di^raaed  of  by  ad&  And  the  Boo- 
tian  ambaiMdora  were  then  called  for  and  aiked 
the  reaaon  of  tbejt  coming.  But  now,  they 
made  not  the  leaat  mention  of  peace,  eajing 
only  "  they  were  desiroui,  if  permisaion  eouM 
be  obtained,  to  go  into  the  city  to  apeak  with 
their  countrymen  who  were  aerving  there.' 
"  I  am  well  aatiifiedi  Agcailaue  replied  with 
a  amile ;  you  have  not  so  great  a  desire  to  aee 
the  sclera,  aa  to  gain  a  new  of  the  late  ano- 
ceaa  of  your  friends,  and  know  bow  cooudcea- 
ble  it  ii.  But  have  patience  i  I  will  coadml 
you  thither  myself^  And  if  you  go  with  dm, 
you  will  be  much  more  likely  to  come  to  an  es- 
act  knowledge  of  the  truth.''  He  was  aa  good 
as  his  word  ;  for  (he  next  day,  after  a  aacribct^ 
he  led  bia  army  towarda  the  city.  He  would 
not  demolish  the  trophy ;  yet,  if  a  single  tree 
was  left  standing,  felling  it  and  breaking  it  in 
sbatlera,  he  conrinced  them  that  nobody  dinit 
coiee  out  into  the  field  against  him.  After 
doing  this,  he  encamped  near  tiechenm,  and 
,  sent  mray  the  Tbeban  ajnbassadorB,  not  indeed 
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toCoriiitb,lmtbjtlie8eatoCnitii.  Yetsoeh 
a  etlamity  aa  tin  late  one  beingr  •&  mmsiiil 
tidng  to  LacediBinoinittia,  a  general  dejeecicm 
was  TisiUe  throughout  the  camp,  except  in  the 
persons,  whose  sons  or  frthers  or  hrothers  had 
died  in  their  posts.  These  indeed,  as  if  thej 
had  gained  arictory,  walked  up  and  down  with 
a  cheerful  countenance ;  exulting  over  their  own 
private  misfortmies.  But  the  great  calamity 
of  that  hrigade  feU  out  in  ϋιο  following  man- 
ner• 

The  Lacedemonians  of  Anyda^  tiiough 
tiiey  are  in  the  field  or  abroad  on  any  hudness 
whatever,  always  repair  home  at  the  Hyadn- 
tiian  festival  to  join  in  the  p«an.  At  this  junc- 
ture therefore  AgesUaus  had  picked  the  Amy- 
deans  out  of  all  the  troops,  and  left  them  at 
Lecheum.  The  oiBcer  ir^  commanded  that 
garrison  ordered  a  body  of  the  confederates  to 
take  care  and  guard  the  fortress,  whilst  him- 
self with  his  brigade  of  heavy-armed  and  die 
borse  conveyed  the  Amycleans  in  safety  by 
the  dty  of  Corinth.  When  they  were  got  to 
the  distance  of  about  twenty  or  tiiirty  stadia ' 
£rom  Sicyon,  the  officer  lAith  his  heavy-armed, 
firho  were  about  six  hundred,  was  returning 
back  again  to  Lecheum,  but  had  left  orders 
with  the  commander  of  the  horse  to  proceed 
forwards  with  the  Amydeans  till  they  thought 
proper  to  dismiss  him,  and  then  likewise  to  re- 
turn to  Lecheum.  They  were  not  ignorant,  it 
is  true,  that  many  both  of  the  taif^eteers  and 
heavy-armed  were  now  in  Corinth.  They 
liowever  entertained  a  contempt  of  them,  as  if 
nobody  durst  presume  to  attack  Lacedemo- 
nians, after  their  late  successes.  But  they  of 
Corinth,  and  Callias  the  son  of  Hipponicus, 
who  commanded  the  heavy-armed  Athenians, 
and  Iphicrates  who  commanded  the  targeteers, 
seeing  plainly  that  they  were  but  few  in  num- 
ber, and  had  neither  targeteers  nor  horsemen 
with  them,  thought  they  might  safely  attack 
them  with  their  own  targeteers ;  for,  should 
they  proceed  in  their  march,  they  could  make 
havoc  of  them  by  throwing  darts  at  thdr  un- 
armed sides ;  and  if  they  endeavoured  to  pur- 
•oe,  targeteers  could  easily  avoid  the  nimblest 
itaen  in  heavy  armour.  Having  thus  consider- 
ed the  point,  they  lead  out  into  the  field. 
Callias,  for  his  part,  drew  up  his  heavy-armed 
not  far  from  the  city,  whilst  Iphicrates  with 
hi•  targeteers  began  the  attack  upon  the  Lace- 

1  Two  or  three  miles. 


dwnonian  hrigade.  The  Lacedemonians  be- 
faig  Usm  galled  with  darts,  here  one  of  them 
was  reedving  wounds,  and  there  another  was 
drqppiQ^  and  sudi  as  stood  next  in  the  ranks 
were  ordered  to  take  them  up  and  carry  them 
to  Iiediemn :  and  those  of  Ua  brigade  who 
were  thus  employed,  were  the  only  pisnoas  fai 
rsdity  who  eseaped  with  Ufe.  In  this  mean- 
time, the  oommandii%  officer  ordered  the  La- 
eedamonians  of  the  first  militBry  dass  to  pu^ 
sue  and  drive  away  the  enemy.  They  pur- 
sued,  it  is  true,  bat  not  within  javdinli  throw 
of  any  of  them,  heavy-anned  as  they  were  In 
diace  of  targiiteerB•  And  he  had  fiulher  en- 
joined  them  to  retire  fhmi  pursuit,  before  they 
came  up  to  the  heavy-armed  of  the  enemy. 
When  therefiire  they  were  retreating  in  a  strsg- 
gling  manner,  since'  they  had  pursued  before 
with  thdr  utmost  speed,  the  targeteers  of  Iph- 
icrates fooed  about  again,  and  kept  pouring  in 
their  darts  dther  directly  tipon  ihem,  or  run- 
ning up  to  thefar  flanks  on  the  unarmed  sidei. 
And  immediatdy,  in  this  first  pursuit^  they 
slew  nine  or  ten  of  the  Lacedemonians.  Be- 
ing so  for  successful,  they  renewed  thdr  at- 
lades  with  much  greater  spirit  than  before. 
The  Lacedemonians  were  grievously  annoyed ; 
and  the  commanding  officer  now  ordered  the 
two  first  military  classes  to  pursue.  They  did 
so^  but  lost  more  persons  in  the  retreat  than 
they  had  done  befbre.  Thdr  best  men  bdng 
thus  destroyed,  the  horsemen  are  returned  and 
join  them ;  so  now  accompanied  by  the  horse 
they  renew  the  pursuit  But  on  this  occasion, 
when  the  targeteers  kept  fijring  before  them, 
the  horse  managed  the  pursuit  in  a  very  impro- 
per manner.  They  ipde  not  after  them  so  as 
to  reach  and  slaughter  the  fliers,  but  keeping 
abreast  with  their  own  foot,  eith^  advanced  or 
retreated  with  them.  After  repeating  this 
method  again  and  again,  and  suffering  at  every 
repetition,  their  numbers  were  continudly  les- 
sening, their  efforts  were  fiiinter  and  fidnter, 
whilst  the  enemy  attacked  with  redoubled  spi- 
rit, and  came  thicker  at  them  than  before. 
Thus  grievoudy  distressed,  they  draw  dose  to- 
gether in  a  body  on  a  little  hillock  about  two 
stadia  from  the  sea,  and  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen firom  Lecheum.  Those  at  Lecheum,  per- 
cdving  what  was  the  matter,  leap  into  thdr 
boats,  rowed  amdn,  and  at  length  came  to  die 
hillock.  But  already  grievously  distressed, 
they  were  dying  apace,  they  could  do  nothing 
at  dl  in  their  own  defence;  and,  what  waa 
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worae,  beholding  the  heavy-uined  ■dvuiciiig  to 
attack  them/ they  take  to  flight.  Some  of 
them  now  rash  into  the  nea,  and  a  tmall  num- 
ber get  nfie  to  Lecheom  with  the  bone.  But 
in  all  the  skirmishes  and  the  flight,  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  destroyed. 
And  in  this  manner  was  this  affair  conducted. 
AgesUaus  now  marched  off*,  taking  with  him 
the  suffering  brigade,  and  leaving  a  fresh  one  at 
Lecheom.  Through  the  whole  of  hi•  march 
to  Sparta,  he  entered  every  city  as  late  as  pos• 
sible  in  the  evening,  and  resumed  his  mardi  as 
early  as  possiMe  every  morning.  Nay,  he  set 
out  so  early  from  Orcbomenus,  that  he  passed 


by  Mantinea  before  it  was  day-light.      The 


giving  up  the  war  in  Peloponneaiia,  *  eoiplog 
our  whole  force  against  tba  At 
their  confederates,  or  submit  to 
belt  we  can  get"  Thus  they  apoke  wA  ι 
kind  of  threat  to  the  i^wedwDoniam  to 
don  their  confederacy,  nnlea•  tkej 
succour  in  their  turn.  But  after  thiai 
tatkm,  it  was  judged  opedient  by  the  tfhm 
and  council  of  state,  to  march  with  the  Ach» 
ans  against  the  Acarnaniana.  Accovdi^gt 
they  send  out  Agesilaus  with  two  TriMTihpn^ 
nian  brigades  and  a  body  of  confederates ;  sni 
the  Achaans  joined  in  the  expedition  with  thi 
whole  of  their  force.     But  when  AgesikH 


had  made  his  passage,  all  the  Acnmanians  td 
out  of  the  country  into  the  dtiea,  and  draw 
away  their  cattle  to  a  very  distant  place,  thsC 
they  might  not  be  tsken  by  his  army.  Agesi- 
laus, so  soon  as  he  arrived  on  the  enemy^  fron> 
tiers,  sent  to  Stratus  the  capital  of  Aoarnaaiih 
and  declared,  that  "  if  they  did  not  relinqaiA 
their  confederacy  with  the  Boeotiana  and  Aae> 
nians  and  join  the  Lacedaemonians  and  thai 
confederates,  he  would  lay  all  their  cooatiy 
waste,  and  not  spare  the  least  comer  in  it* 
And,  as  they  gave  no  heed  to  this  declaratioa, 
he  kept  his  word.     For  without  any 


soldiers  could  not  bear  to  see  the  Mantineans 
with  joy  in  their  ftces  for  the  late  cahimity 
they  had  suffered. 

After  this,  Iphicrates  continued  to  act  suc- 
cessfully in  every  thing  be  undertook.  For 
as  a  garrison  had  been  placed  at  Sidus  and 
Crommyon  by  Prazitas  when  he  took  those 
places,  and  another  at  Oenoe  by  Agesilaus, 
when  he  took  Pirwum,  Iphicrates  reduced 
them  alL  The  Lacedemonians  however  and 
confederates  still  continued  their  guard  at 
Lecheum ;  but  the  Corinthian  exiles  durst  no 
longer  march  towards  Corinth  by  land  from    >ion  carrying  on  his  devastations,  be  advanced 


Sicyon,  being  awed  by  the  late  calamity  of  the 
brigade ;  but  going  by  water,  and  landing  fre- 
quently near  it,  they  carried  on  hostilities, 
vexatious  indeed  on  both  sides,  >vith  those  in 
the  city. 

VI.   After  this,  the   Achnans,  who  were 
possessors  of  Calydon,  anciently  belonging  to 
iEtolia,  and  had  declared  the  Colydonions  to 
be  members  of  their  o\i'n  community,  were 
obliged  to  keep  a  gonieon  in  the  place.     For 
the  Acarnanians  made  war  upon  it,  assisted  by 
some  Athenians  and  Boeotians  in  pursuance  of 
the  confederacy  between  them.     The  Acbaeans 
therefore,  being  at  this  time  distressed,  send 
ambassadors  to   I^aoedaemon.      They  arrived 
there,  and  said,— "they  were  treated  HTong. 
fully  by  the  Lacedemonians.      For  our  own 
parts  (said  they)  and  you  know  it,  Lacedae- 
monians, we  readily  take  the  field  whenever 
you  summon  us,  and  march  whithersoever  you 
lead   us.     And   now,   that  a  city  of  ours  is 
blocked  up  l)y  the  Acarnanians  and  their  con- 
federntes   the   Athenians  and  Boeotians,  you 
take  no  manner  of  care  of  us.     Thus  deserted 
as  we  are,  we  are  no  longer  able  to  make  head 
against  them.     But  we  muet  cither  entirely, 


in  his  marches  not  above  ten  or  twelve  stadia  a 
day.    The  Acarnanians  therefore,  thinking  they 
had  little  to  apprehend  from  the  slow  marches 
of  this  army,  fetched  down  their  cattle  from 
the  mountains,  and  almost  every  where  returned 
their  rural  employments.      When  now  they 
were  judged  by  Agesilaus  to  have  given  up  aU 
fear,  on  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  day  after  he 
had  entered  the  country,  he  sacrificed  early  in 
the  morning,  and  before  evening  completed  a 
manrh  of '  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  to  the 
lake,  about  which  were  almost  all  the  cattle  of 
the  Acarnanians,  and  took  a  vast  many  herds 
of  oxen,  and  horses,  and  flocks  of  cattle  of  all 
other  kinds,  and  many  slaves.     Having  thus 
gained  it,  he  halted  there  the  next  day,  and 
sold  aU  the  booty ;  many  targetecrs  however  of 
the  Acarnanians  came  up ;  and,  as  Agesilaus 
had  encamped  upon  a  mountain,  were  shooting 
and  slinging  without  suffering  any  thing  in  re- 
turn, and  obliged  the  army  to  come  down  into 
the  plain  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
though  they  had  just  been  preparing  for  lup- 
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per.      The  Acamanians  indeed  drew  off  at 
night;  and  the  army,  haying  posted  gnarda, 
took  their  repose  in  quiets  bat  the  next  day 
Agesilaus  led  them  back.     The  issue  from  the 
meadow  and  plain  round  the  lake  was  narrow, 
because  the  ground  was  on  all  sides  surrounded 
by  mounuins.     The  Acamanians  had  posted 
themselves  upon  them,  and  kept  pouring  down 
from  above  their  darts  and  javelins.      They 
e\'en  ventured  down  to  the  skirts  of  the  moun. 
tains ;  they  attacked  and  annoyed  the  army,  so 
that  they  could  no  longer  proceed  in  their 
march.     The  heavy-armed,  it  is  true,  from  the 
mun-hody  and  the  horse  pursued  .them,  but 
did  no  damage  to   such  assailants:    for  die 
Acamanians,  whenever  they  thought  proper 
to  retire,  were  immediately  in  their  strong, 
holds.      Agesilaus,    esteeming   it  a    difficult 
piece  of  work  for  an  army  thus  grievously 
annoyed    to  get  clear  through  so  narrow  a 
pass,   determined   to  pursue   those  who  at- 
tacked on  his  left,  as  they  were  the  most 
numerous  body.     The  mountain  also  on  this 
aide  was  much  easier  of  ascent  for  the  heavy- 
armed  and  horse.     Yet  during  the  time  that  be 
sacrificed  and  consulted  the  victims,  the  Acar- 
nanians  still  continued  to  pour  down  their  darts 
and  javelins,  and  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
wounded  numbers.      But  at  length,  upon  his 
giving  the  signal,  the  heavy-armed  of  the  two 
first  military  classes  started  forwards,  the  horse- 
men were  riding  up,  and  Agesilaus  followed 
with  the  rest.   Such  of  the  Acamanians,  there- 
fore, as  had  ventured  down  the  mountain  and 
bad  been   skirmishing  with   them,   are   soon 
forced  to  fly,  and  whilst  scrambling  up  the 
ascent  were  put  to  death.    The  heavy-armed 
of  the  Acamanians  and  many  of  their  taxge- 
teers  were  drawn  up  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  where  they  stood  their  ground,  and 
let  fly  their  darts,  and  striking  at  them  with 
their  spears  wounded  the  horsemen  and  slew 
some  horses.     But  when  they  were  very  near 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedsmonian 
heavy-armed,  they  took  to  flight,  and  this  day 
about  three  hundred  of  them  were  slain. 

After  so  much  success,  Agesilaus  erected  a 
trophy.  And  then  marching  round  the  country 
he  laid  it  all  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  He 
even  assaulted  some  of  the  towns,  merely  in 
compliance  ^vith  the  entreaties  of  the  Achseans, 
but  he  took  not  one.  And  now,  as  autumn 
was  coming  on  apace,  he  marched  out  of  the 
country. 


The  Achseans,  nevertheleaa,  thought  that  be 
had  done  nothing  at  all,  since  be  had  not  made 
himsdf  master  of  a  single  town,  either  by  force 
Of  voluntary  surrender.  They  begged,  there- 
fore, that  if  nothing  else  could  be  done,  he 
would  only  stay  so  long  in  the  enemy's  country 
as  to  hinder  them  from  sowing  their  com. 
His  answer  was,  that  *<they  are  pleading 
against  their  own  interest.  I  shall  certainly 
march  hither  again  next  summer.  The  more 
seed  they  sow,  the  more  desirous  of  course 
they  will  be  of  peace."  Having  said  thus,  be 
marched  off  his  army  through  ^tolia,  by  such 
roads  as  neither  a  huge  nor  small  army  could 
have  passed  without  leave  frxMn  the  iEtoliaus. 
However  they  suffered  him  to  proceed,  for 
they  hoped  he  would  assist  them  to  recover 
Naupactus.  But  when  he  came  to  the  cape  of 
Rhium,  he  crossed  the  sea  and  retumed  to 
Sparta.  For  the  Athenians,  who  had  sta- 
tioned themselves  with  a  squadron  at  Oeniads^ 
stopped  all  passage  to  Peloponnesus  frOm 
Calydon. 

VIL  When  the  winter  was  over,  AgesSauSy 
in  pursuance  of  his  promise  to  the  Acheans» 
declared  an  expedition  in  the  very  beginning  of 
spring  against  the  Acamanians.  The  latter 
had  notice  of  it;,  and  reasoned  right,  that  as 
their  city  lay  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  they 
should  suffer  a  siege  as  much  from  those  who 
destroyed  their  com,  as  if  they  were  invested 
in  form.  They  sent  therefore  ambassadors  to 
Lacedsemon,  and  made  a  peace  with  the  Acha»• 
ans,  and  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
vrith  the  Lacedaemonians.  And  thus  ended 
the  war  of  Acamania. 

Henceforth  the  Lacedaemonians  judged  it  by 
no  means  safe  to  march  their  army  against  the 
Athenians  or  Boeotians,  and  leave  the  great 
and  hostile  state  of  Argos,  lying  on  their  own 
frontier,  behind  their  backs:  they  proclaim 
therefore  an  expedition  against  Argos.  Age- 
sipolis,  who  knew  that  he  was  to  command  in 
this  expedition,  and  found  the  victims  favour- 
able which  he  sacrificed  for  success,  went  to 
Olympia  to  consult  the  oracle.  He  demanded 
of  the  god,  "  Whether,  in  consistence  with 
piety,  he  might  reject  the  tmce  which  the 
Argives  would  plead  ?"  For  the  latter  would 
begin  to  compute  its  expiration  not  from  the 
day  of  the  declaration,  but  from  the  time  when 
the  Lacedsroonians  actually  broke  into  their 
country.  The  god  signified  to  him,  that  consis- 
tently with  piety  he  might  reject  it  so  wrongfully 
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pleaded.  FVom  thence»  without  km  of  time, 
be  reptired  to  Delphi,  and  there  demanded  of 
Apollo,  «  Whether  he  judged  of  the  tnice  in 
the  Mune  manner  with  hia  fiither?"  He  an- 
swered  positively  to  the  eame  purpoae.  Ac 
cordingly  Agetipolis  put  himaelf  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  marched  from  Phliua,  for  there 
it  had  aaaembled  whilst  he  was  on  hia  journey 
to  the  oradea,  and  broke  in  by  the  pass  of 
Nemea.  But  the  Argivea,  when  they  found 
themsdvea  unable  to  make  bead  against  him, 
aent  to  him,  as  usual,  two  heralds  with  gar- 
lands on  their  heads,  alibiing. that  "  the  truce 
was  not  expired.**  Agesipolis  having  answered, 
that  *'  the  gods  had  decided  against  the  justice 
of  their  plea,**  refused  to  obsenre  it,  and 
mardied  forwards  into  the  country,  and  soon 
caused  high  perplexity  and  distress  over  all 
the  countiy,  and  in  Aigoa  itself  But  the  first 
day  they  were  in  Argia,  after  Agesipolis  had 
supped,  and  upon  finishing  supper  they  were 
making  the  libation,  Neptune  shook  the  earth. 
Upon  this  theLacedsnnonians,  who  were  but  just 
set  out  from  home,  joined  in  chorus  and  aung 
the  pean  to  the  god ;  but  the  rest  of  the  troopa 
concluded,  that  Ukey  ought  to  return  home  im- 
mediately, since  Agis  formerly  upon  the  shock 
of  an  earthquake  had  marched  them  out  of 
£lis.  Agesipolis  alleged,  that  **if  the  god 
had  shaken  the  earth  when  he  was  only  in- 
tending to  break  in,  he  should  have  construed 
it  a  prohibition ;  but  now  that  he  actually  had 
broken  in,  he  judged  it  an  exhortation  ;*'  and  so 
the  next  day,  after  sacrificing  to  Neptune,  he 
advanced,  though  not  far,  into  the  country. 
As  Agesilaus  had  lately  commanded  in  an  ex^ 
pedition  against  Argos,  Agesipolis  asked  the 
soldiers,  how  near  he  had  advanced  to  the  walls 
of  the  city  ?  how  far  he  had  extended  his  devas- 
tations ?  and  then,  like  the  champion  in  public 
games,  who  struggles  for  every  prize,  he  en- 
deavoured to  outdo  him  in  every  respect.  He 
was  once  even  within  reach  of  darts  from  the 
turrets,  but  then  he  immediately  repassed  the 
trenches  that  surrounded  the  walls.  And 
when  most  of  the  Argives  were  marched  into 
Laconia,  he  approached  so  near  to  the  very 
gates,  that  they  shut  them  against  some  Boeoti- 
an horsemen  who  bad  just  desired  to  be  let  in, 
afraid  that  the  Lacedaemonians  might  rush  in 
along  with  them ;  insomuch  that  those  horse- 
men were  compelled  to  keep  clinging  under  the 
battlements,  like  so  many  bats.  And  had  not 
the  Cretans  at  that  time  been  absent  on  an  ex- 


cursion to  Nauplia,  many  men  aad  honea  too 
must  have  been  shot  to  death.     Bat  aftn  tUi, 
when  he  lay  encamped  near  £iict»  m  thmiet- 
bolt  fell  in   the  camp.      Some  wen  wamk 
afirighted,  but  some  were  actually  killed  by  the 
lightning.    And  having  afterwards  a  mind  ta 
fortify  a  castle  at  the  entrance  of  the  pan  ofvr 
the   Colousa,  he  aacrifioed,  and  the  vietiBi 
appeared  without  lobes.     Determined  by  tinb 
he  led  off  the  army  and  dismiaaed  fhew,  hating 
done  vast  damage  to  the  Argiv••  by  in  !αν»> 
aion  ao  little  e3φected• 

VIIL  The  war  was  on  this  meaaer  curiei 
on  at  land.  And  I  shall  now  relate  the  eo•• 
current  transactions  at  sea  and  the  citieB  oe 
the  sea^^oast;  deacribing  aueh  of  them  on^ 
as  are  worthy  of  remembnnee,  and  ^Mwittif 
such  as  deserve  not  a  particular  mention. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  Phamafaamaari 
Conon,  after  beating  the  LacedMnoniana  at 
sea,  sailing  round  to  the  islea  and  ihe  "—*''— 
dties,  drove  out  the  Lacedamonian  ooaoDaad- 
ants,  and  gained  the  hearty  goodwill  of  U» 
people,  as  they  pUced  no  garriaooa  in  Ihdr 
citadels,  but  left  them  free  and  indepeadant 
Nay,  such  as  only  heard  of  thia  behaviovr  wet 
deUghted  with  and  commended  it  mneb,  and 
sent  cheerfully  their  hospitable  preaenta  to 
Phamabazus.  For  Conon  had  convinced  hia^ 
that  if  he  acted  thus,  *<he  would  be  sore  of 
the  friendship  of  all  the  cities  :  but  in  case  he 
manifested  any  design  to  enslave  them,  then  (he 
added)  each  single  city  is  able  to  cut  you  out  a 
deal  of  trouble,  and  the  danger  ia,  that  all  the 
Greeks,  when  they  see  into  your  schemes,  will 
unite  together  against  you.**  Phamabazus 
therefore  was  persuaded  by  him :  and,  going 
on  shore  at  £phesus,  he  gave  Conon  forty 
ships ;  and,  having  told  him  to  meet  him  at 
Sestus,  he  went  by  land  to  his  own  dominions. 
Dercyllidas  truly,  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Phar- 
nabazus,  happened  to  be  at  Abydus  at  tbe 
time  of  the  late  battle  at  sea  ;  yet,  instead  of 
abandoning  his  town,  as  did  the  other  com- 
mandants, he  fast  secured  Abydus,  and  kept  it 
firm  to  the  Lacedsemonians.  His  first  stephsd 
been  to  convene  the  Abydenians,  and  to  ha- 
rangue them  thus  •. 

'*  It  is  now,  ye  men  of  Abydus,  in  your  pov• 
er,  as  you  long  have  been  steady  friends  to  the 
Lacedsemonian  state,  to  prove  yourselves  theb 
actual  benefactors.  To  continue  faithful  during 
a  course  of  prosperity  hath  nothing  wonderfiil 
in  it  *,    but,  when  any  set  of  men  continue 
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steadily  attached  to  frionds  in  adver>iry.  thoy 
ought  on  that  account  to  he  eternally  remem- 
bered. Not  that  we  are  in  so  bad  a  situation 
■i  U>  be  nothing  at  ail,  because  we  have  been 
tt  Mt.  For  fonnerij,  when  the  Athe- 
mre  the  lOTereigna  of  the  sea,  our  state 
ynry  well  able  to  do  good  to  her  friends 
bifm  to  her  enemies.  But  by  how  much 
luger  is  the  number  of  the  cities,  which, 
about  with  fortune,  at  present  desert 
ve^  by  to  much  will  your  fidelity  be  actually 
die  more  conspicuous.  Some  persons  it  is 
tMWt  naqr  apprehend  that  we  are  in  danger  here 
of  being  besieged  both  by  land  and  sea :  but 
let  audi  reflect,  that  as  yet,  no  Grecian  fleet 
■ppeari  at  sea,  and  that  Greece  will  never 
enflcr  a  fleet  of  fiarbariana  to  ride  masters  of 
the  sea.  Greece  undoubtedly  will  assist  her- 
wakff  and  consequently  will  fight  for  you." 

The  Abydenians,  having  beard  him,  were 
mdQy  without  any  reluctance  persuaded.  They 
leeeited  in  a  friendly  manner  the  new  gover- 
and  invited  to  their  posts  such  as  had  ab- 
But  Dereyllidas,  so  soon  as  a  krge  body 
of  own  well  qualified  for  service  were  assembled 
in  Abjdns,  passed  over  to  Sestus,  which  is 
mm  igiiiisl  Abydus,  distant  from  it  no  more 
Umn  eight  stadia,  and  collected  together  all  the 
pennnia  who  had  been  settled  by  the  Laceds- 
leonimii  on  the  lands  of  the  Chersonesus,  and 
te  maBy  of  the  commandants  as  had  been 
qected  out  of  the  cities  in  Europe.  He  re- 
erived  them  kindly,  telling  them,  « they  ought 
not  to  give  way  to  dejection,  but  recall  to  mind, 
that  even  yet  in  Asia,  which  originally  belongs 
to  the  king,  there  are  Temnus,  though  not  a 
laige  dty,  and  the  ^gians,  and  other  places  in 
wfaieh  they  might  settle,  and  disdain  sub- 
Bienm  to  the  king.  Nay,  where  (he  went  on) 
can  you  find  another  place  so  strong  as  Sestus  ? 
whet  town  more  difficult  to  be  reduced  by 
aicge  ?  since  it  cannot  possibly  be  blocked  up 
without  both  a  land  and  a  naval  force."  And 
by  talking  to  them  in  this  manner,  he  preserved 
them  from  total  dejection. 

Phemabazus,  when  he  found  that  Dereyllidas 
bed  thua  secured  Abjrdus  and  Sestus,  sent  word 
to  the  inhabitants,  that  **  if  they  did  not  send 
away  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  would  make  war 
upon  them  ;"  and,  as  they  were  not  to  be  awed 
1^  thia  menace,  he  sent  orders  to  Conon  not  to 
eoBSa  them  to  stir  by  sea,  and  then  he  ravaged 
in  person  the  territory  of  the  Abydenians.  But 
aa  nothing  he  did  could  induce  them  to  sur- 


rcrirler,  lie  }iims».'U  went  Iionie,  and  ordered 
("οηυη  ί.υ  to  manage  the  cilies  in  Ii(*l!e<j)ont, 
that  as  large  a  fleet  as  possible  might  be  gather- 
ed together  in  the  spring.  Full  of  resentment 
against  the  Lacedsmonians  for  the  harm  they  had 
done  him,  it  was  his  high  ambition  to  go  even  to 
Laconia»  and  revenge  himself  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  They  spent  the  winter  therefore 
in  making  preparations  ;  and  early  in  the  spring, 
having  manned  out  a  numerous  fleet,  and  hired 
a  body  of  auxiliaries,  Phamabazus  put  to  sea 
and  Conon  with  him,  and  sailed  through  the 
islands  to  Melos,  and  from  thence  they  proceed- 
ed towards  Lacedsemon.  In  the  first  pkce^ 
making  a  descent  at  Phene,  he  laid  all  the  ad- 
jacent  country  waste ;  and  afterwards  repeating 
his  descents  on  the  coast,  he  did  them  all  possi- 
ble damage.  Yet,  terrified  at  a  coast  where 
harbours  were  so  scarce,  and  at  the  readL 
ness  of  the  people  to  resist  him,  added  to  the 
danger  of  wanting  provisions,  he  soon  turned 
back,  and,  standing  off,  cast  anchor  at  Phaeni• 
cus  of  Cythera.  But  when  such  of  the  Cy- 
therians  as  guarded  the  dty  were  afraid  of  be- 
ing  stormed  and  taken  prisoners,  they  evacuated 
their  works  ;  and  these  persons,  according  to 
terms  granted  them  by  Phamabazus,  were  sent 
over  by  him  into  Laconia.  He  then  repaired 
the  fortifications  of  the  Cytherians,  and  lefk  a 
garrison  there  under  the  command  of  Nicophe- 
bus  the  Athenian.  Having  done  this,  he  sailed 
up  to  the  isthmua  of  Corinth ;  and  after  en- 
couraging the  confederates  to  proceed  briskly 
in  the  war,  and  to  manifest  their  zeal  for  the 
king,  he  gave  them  all  the  money  he  had  with 
him,  and  then  d4>&rting  sailed  immediately 
home. 

But  Conon  representing  to  him,  that,  "if 
he  would  put  the  fleet  under  his  command,  he 
would  furnish  it  with  all  needful  supplies  from 
the  islands,  and  then  sailing  back  to  Athens» 
would  rebuild  the  long  walls  andthe  wall  round' 
the  Pireus,  than  which  (he  assured  him,)  no- 
thing would  vex  the  Lacedemonians  more. 
Hereby  too  (he  added)  you  yourself,  Phama- 
bazus, will  most  highly  oblige  the  Athenians, 
and  take  ample  revenge  on  the  Lacediemo- 
nians,  for  you  will  undo  at  once  what  they  have 
long  been  labouring  with  their  highest  applica- 
tion." Phamabazus  hearing  this,  readily  sent 
him  away  to  Athens,  and  furnished  him  with 
money  to  rebuild  the  walls.  Accordingly  on 
his  arrival,  he  rebuilt  great  part  of  the  wall,  em. 
ploying  his  own  seamen  in  the  work,  advancing 
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b  O•  MMMnAUa  Λβ  CorinthlM•,  wbo  kr 

lilt  ifil jriiiii  liiiiiiliniiiililiiilliii 

Mumed  out  k  BMt,  ml  Bhaatba 
iltoA«itbingi,MtaqBiMiMiM  bf  μ  in 
the  bar  roond  Adtda  and  Lwfamai.  Tba 
I  IndMd  mniNd  out  a  fleet 
dbr  Po- 


tlw  βΜΛ,ΛβηΛβηβΛΈΟάι 

nofit 

thu  took  tlu  float  fittB  H«ip^dM,Mid 
^^  he  «ai  maater  of  iha  triiola  bar• 

But  the  LacediDiionlaiu,  hariag  heard  that 
ConoTi,  at  the  luagt  expenu,  wai  rebuilding 
the  nralU  of  Athena,  and  by  the 
Bubaiiting  bia  fleet,  and  wttling  the  iilanda  and 
maritiim  diiei  on  the  continent  in 
most  agieeable  to  tbe  Athenian  iotcrett,  tbej 
imagined  that  could  thej  gin  Tarihaiui,  irho 
WH  one  of  the  king*•  gcDeula,  ui  inforniation 
of  thcM  poiot•,  the;  ihould  dtber  bring  liini 
orei  to  their  own  side,  or  at  leait  put  a  «top  to 
tlie  ■ubiiitence  of  Cooon's  fleet.  And  thu* 
reiolved,  thej  lend  Antakidai  to  Teribanu, 
ioitnicting  him  to  infonn  Teiihaiui  of  all 
theae  pointi,  and  endeavour  to  make  peare  be- 
tween tbe  itate  of  Lacedmion  and  the  king. 
The  Athenian^  anre  of  tbe  deiign,  aend 
•my  an  embaiiy  along  with  Conon,  conditing 
of  Hermegenei,  Dion,  CallUthenet,  and  Calli- 
medon.  They  also  invited  their  confedeiatei 
to  deapicch  their  embawiee  in  company  with 
tbem ;  accordingly  they  were  tat  by  tbe  Bceo- 
tlant,  and  from  Corinth,  and  from  Ai^go», 
When  all  were  arrived,  Antalcidu  told  Teii- 
bazui  that  "  he  came  to  aolidt  ■  peace  between 
bia  own  conitituent»  and  the  long,  and  ludi  ■ 
peace  as  the  king  himielf  mu>t  be  glad  of. 
For  tbe  Lacedmnoniaoi  would  have  no  dib 
pute  with  tbe  king  about  the  Oreek  citiea  in 
Alia;  tbey  would  re«t  contented  if  the  iilands 
and  other  citin  were  left  free  and  independent. 
And  why,"  lay*  be,  "  when  we  are  tbu«  com- 
pliant, ibould  either  tbe  Oreelu  or  tbe  king] 


raiif  lai  a  aar  ιιιΙιμΙ  μ?  or  wbjribarid  lb• 
klag  loenr  ao  vaat  an  npeiwa?  For  abi  •• 
Mk>«crlMd,ltwiUbeiBipaadbU  ettber  lir 
die  Atb«nlana  to  m^a  war  αραα  tbe  bkip  «r 
for  n•  to  da  Ml  omaalvea,  wben  tbe  dti••  an 
Am  add  ind^endent.''  Theae  wcrdi  d  Att- 
tdddM  wm  bavd  by  TMibmt  wltb  li^ 
Mtk&etlaa  t  bnt  to  tb•  oppoaite  pM^  tb•; 

Atbenian^  to  caae  it  wm  agned  to  laM«  A• 


dw  TbriM»  mra  alao  afiaid  tbey  AooU  b•  ok 
lifad  to  aet  tbe  dtieaoi  Bmotiatt  Ubafty;  aa^ 
tbe  Aigirea  *mra  apprdieMit•  of  dlwpydal• 
mMit  to  their  dc«re  to  keep  a•  bat  bold  of 
Coriodi  ai  Argo•,  if  aueh  a  treaty  and  aacha 
pMce  waa  madtt  By  thb  mean•  no  tenaa  of 
paaee  eouU  ba  agreed  on,  and  aveiy  tniboMj 


■eparate  peace  «rith  the  Lacednmoniana  with. 
out  consulting  the  king.  However,  be  gut 
Antalddaa  a  supply  of  money  to  enable  the 
Idcedaeoioniani  to  keep  a  fleet  at  sea,  in  order 
to  render  a  peace  quite  neceasary  to  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  confederates  (  and  be  shut  up 
Conon  in  prison,  as  one  who  bad  injured  tbe 
king,  and  wu  justly  sceuied  by  the  Laced•• 
moniana.  After  this,  be  made  a  journey  ta 
the  king,  to  tell  him  what  the  LacedBrooniaDa 
had  proposed,  artd  that  be  bad  appiebended 
Conwi  for  his  ill  behaviour,  and  to  receive 
orders  about  his  future  conduct.  The  king, 
indeed,  so  soon  as  Teribatus  airivei  at  court, 
•ends  Struthes  down  as  governor  of  the  otari- 
time  provinces  on  Ihe  coast.  And  Strvtbee 
exerted  himself  in  warm  attachment  to  the 
Athenians,  remembering  what  damage  the  do- 
minions of  hit  master  had  suffered  from  Age- 

The  Lacediemoniuis,  when  they  saw  that 
Struthes  had  turned  out  an  enemy  to  them, 
but  a  friend  to  the  Atbenlaas,  send  Tbimlml 
to  make  war  against  him  :  and  Thimbro,  wfwn 
he  bsd  crossed  the  sea,  and  tsken  his  march 
from  Ephesus  and  Ihe  cities  in  the  plains  of 
nder,  Priene,  and  lieucophrys,  and  Ar- 
chilleum,  put  the  dominions  of  the  king  to  fire 
and  iword.  But  in  process  of  time,  Struthee. 
having  received  intelligence  that  Thimbro  ran 
over  tbe  country  in  that  negligent  manner 
which  showed  a  contempt  of  bis  enemies  ha 
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■em  bk  cwralry  iato  the  filaiat  of  Memdir, 
whoa»  kt  ordered  to  ride  quite  round,  end  drive 
off  mrery  thing  they  couLd  find.  It  happened 
that  Thiinbro  was  now  paaeing  the  time  after 
dinner  in  the  tent  of  Theraander  the  nrndeian : 
fitir  Theraander  wae  not  only  a  good  moaieian, 
bat  a  good  soldier  too,  etnoe  he  bad  been 
trained  at  Sparta.  StradieB,  who  perceived  the 
eoemy  were  marching  about  in  a  negligent 
BMmner,  and  to  be  few  in  number  when  he 
first  diaoovered  them,  rothea  at  once  upon  them 
with  a  numerooi  and  f  rmly  eorapacted  body 
of  boTM.  Both  Thimbro  and  Thersander  were 
aoMmg  the  first  whom  they  slew;  and  after 
killing  them,  they  soon  put  the  rest  to  flight, 
and  pursuing,  made  a  vast  slaughter  of  them. 
There  were  some,  indeed,  who  oompleted  their 
escape  to  friendly  cities ;  but  there  were  more 
who  saved  themselves  by  being  left  behind, 
and  not  knowing  in  time  of  the  engagement : 
for  very  often,  and  on  this  occasion  too»  Thim- 
bro had  advanced  against  the  enemy,  without 
giving  any  signal  for  the  troopa  to  follow. 
And  these  things  were  done  in  this  manner. 

But  when  those  who  bad  been  exiled  from 
Rhodes  by  the  pec^le,  were  arrived  «t  Lacede- 
nnon,  they  represented  there  how  impolitic  it 
would  be  to  continue  inactive,  whilst  the 
Athenians  were  reducing  Rhodes,  and  gaining 
so  great  an  accession  of  strength.  The  Lace- 
demonians, therefore,  well  apprized  that  if  the 
people  were  masters,  all  Rhodes  would  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Athenians,  but  if  the  rich 
prevail  it  would  be  in  their  own,  manned  out 
eight  ships  for  their  assistance,  and  appointed 
Ecdicus  to  command  them.  On  board  these 
ships  they  also  sent  away  Diphridas.  The 
latter  they  ordered  to  go  over  into  Asia,  and 
there  to  secure  the  cities  which  had  adhered  to  j 
Thimbro,  and  to  take  upon  him  the  command 
of  the  troops  yet  remaining,  and,  reinforcing 
them  with  all  possible  additions,  to  make  war 
upon  Stnithes.  Diphridas  obeyed  all  his  or- 
ders ;  and,  amongst  other  parts  of  his  success• 
fill  conduct,  takes  prisoner  Tigranes  and  his 
wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Stnithes,  as 
they  were  travelling  to  Sardis,  and  for  a  vast 
sum  of  money  set  them  again  at  liberty.  By 
this  money  he  was  immediately  enabled  to  pay 
his  troops:  for  Diphridas  gave  in  every  re- 
spect as  great  satisfaction  as  Thimbro  had 
given ;  but,  as  a  general,  outdid  him  far  in 
discipline  and  vigilant  activity.  No  bodily  in- 
dulgence ever  gained  the  ascendant  over  him. 


but  on  the  contrary,  he  gave  all  Us  attention 
to  the  boainesa  in  hand.  But  £cdicua,  after 
aaiUng  to  Gnidua,  heard  there  that  the  people 
had  the  entire  poseession  of  Rhodes,  and  were 
masters  both  by  land  and  sea.  Nay,  they  were 
then  out  at  aea  with  a  number  of  triremes 
double  to  hia  own.  He  therefore  continued 
quietly  at  Gnidus.  But  the  LacedemonianB, 
when  they  found  his  squadron  was  too  small 
to  give  any  effectual  aid  to  theb*  frienda,  or- 
dered Teleutiaa,  with  the  twelve  ships  he 
commanded  in  the  bay  along  Achaia  and 
Leehenm,  to  sail  round  to  £!cdicus;  and  aa 
to  £edicuB,  to  send  him  home,  whilst  himself 
took  all  the  care  he  could  of  such  as  desired 
hia  protection,  and  did  all  possible  damage  to 
the  enemy.  Teleutiaa,  when  he  arrived  at 
Samoa,  enlarged  his  fleet  vrith  the  ships  from 
thence,  and  proceeded  to  Gnidus,  but  Ecdicus 
returned  home» 

TeleutiaB,  having  now  twenty-aeven  abipa, 
put  to  sea  against  Rhodes.  But  in  his  course 
he  falls  in  with  Philocrates  the  son  of  Ephial- 
toa,  who  with  thirteen  ships  was  bound  from 
Athens  to  C]rprus,  to  assist  Evagoras ;  and  he 
fiakea  them  alL  Both  parties  on  this  occasion 
were  acting  in  direct  contrariety  to  their  own 
interest.  For  the  Athenians,  who  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  king,  were  sending  this  aid  to 
Evagoras,  who  vras  at  war  with  the  king ;  and 
Teleutius,  whilst  the  Lacedemonians  were 
likewise  at  war  with  him,  demolished  those 
who  were  going  to  a  war  against  him.  But 
Teleutiaa,  having  steered  back  again  to  Cni- 
dus,ίand  disposed  of  bis  captures,  proceeded 
afterwards  to  Rhodes  to  succour  the  friends  of 
Sparta. 

The  Athenians,  growing  now  apprehensive 
that  the  Lacedemonians  might  re-establish 
their  power  at  sea,  send  out  for  their  annoy, 
ance  Thrasybulus  the  Styreneian,  with  forty 
ships.  He  was  now  at  sea,  but  pursued  not 
the  auxiliary  sqiudron  for  Rhodes ;  judging, 
that  he  could  not  easily  hurt  the  friends  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  were  possessed  of  a  for- 
tified place,  and  had  Teleutias  ready  with  his 
fleet  to  protect  them ;  and  that  neither  were 
the  Athenians  in  danger  of  being  reduced  by 
their  enemies,  as  they  had  possession  of  cities 
far  superior  in  number,  and  had  beat  them  in 
field  of  battle.  He  sailed  therefore  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  no  enemy  appearing,  he  was 
intent  on  performing  some  notable  service  for 
the  state.     In  the  first  place,  therefore,  having 
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received  intellineiioe,  that  a  rapture  liad  hap- 
pened between  Amadocui,  king  of  the  Odry- 
nan•,  and  Seutbet  who  poaaetted  the  aea-ooast 
of  Thrace,  he  reeondled  them  to  one  another, 
and  made  both  of  them  (rienda  and  confede- 
ratea  to  the  Atheniana ;  concluding,  that  when 
theae  princea  were  in  friendahip,  the  Greek 
citiea  in  Thrace  would,  eren  though  againat 
their  inclinationa,  pay  higher  regard  to  the 
Atheniana.  All  being  now  right  in  thoae 
citiea,  aa  well  aa  in  the  citiea  of  Asia,  becauae 
the  king  waa  in  friendahip  with  the  Atheniana, 
be  proceeded  to  Byxantium,  and  put  to  aale 
the  tentha  of  the  shtpa  from  Pontua.  He  also 
obliged  the  Byxantinea  to  change  their  oligar- 
chical goremment  into  a  democracy,  ao  that 
the  people  of  Byxantium  now  beheld  with- 
out chagrin  the  great  number  of  Atheniana 
at  preient  in  the  city.  Having  done  theae 
thing•,  and  alio  made  frienda  of  the  Chalce- 
douiana,  he  aailed  out  of  the  Helleapont  But 
though  he  found  in  Lesboa  that  all  the  citiea, 
except  Mitylene,  were  in  the  Lacedemonian 
intereat.  he  let  them  alone  till  he  had  been 
at  Mitylene,  where  he  aettled  four  hundred  per- 
aona  from  on  board  hia  fleet,  and  all  such  exilea 
from  the  other  citiea  aa  had  taken  refuge  there. 
Then  taking  auch  of  the  Mityleniana  aa  were 
beat  qualified  for  the  service,  and  inspiring 
proper  hopes  into  all,  into  the  Mitylenians, 
that  if  be  reduced  the  cities,  they  should  be 
masters  of  the  whole  isle  of  Lesbos ; — into  the 
exiles,  that  if  they  would  go  with  him  to  each 
city,  they  would  all  of  them  be  of  course  ena- 
bled to  recover  their  former  state;  and  into 
those  who  went  on  board  his  fleet,  that,  would 
they  make  all  Lesbos  friends  to  Mitylene,  they 
must  necessarily  acquire  abundance  of  wealth. 
With  these  exhortations  and  their  united 
atrength  be  led  them  against  Metbymne. 
Therimachus,  who  commanded  there  for  the 
Lacedaemonians,  no  sooner  knew  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Tbrasybiilus  than  he  ordered  all  the 
mariners  on  shore,  with  whom  and  the  Me- 
thyroneans,  and  the  exiles  from  Mitylene  now 
at  Methymne,  he  marched  out  and  met  him  on 
the  frontier.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  The- 
rimachus is  slain :  and  the  rest  flying,  a  great 
slaughter  is  made  of  them.  After  this  he 
brought  over  some  of  the  cities,  and  he  plun- 
dered the  territories  of  such  as  did  not  come  in, 
and  bupplied  his  soldiers  with  pay.  He  was 
now  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  Rhodes ;  but  in  order 
to  put  the  troops  into  higher  spirits,  he  collect- 


ed contribatioiia  from  other  dtiea;  aad  pn^ 
eeeding  to  Aapendua,  be  anchoecd  tai  Ae  mm 
Eurymedon.  He  had  leoeiTed  tlwir  toBtiifci 
tion  from  the  Aqtendiana  when  hia  aoUiendH 
aome  damage  on  their  laada.  The 
growing  angry  at  it,  and  &lliiig  npoB  h 
the  night,  kill  him  in  his  teot.  In  tibm 
ner  Thraaybulua,  a  man  of  ao  great 
pliahmenta.  ended  his  daya.  The  Atheai— ί 
however,  having  choaen  Aigjmi•  for  Us  iw- 
cesaor,  aent  him  to  the  fleet. 

The  Lacedgmoniana  heaiing  now,  tiMt  Ua 
tenth  of  the  ships  from  Pontua  had  been  soli 
by  the  Atheniana  at  Byxantium,  tint  they  ae 
maaters  of  Chaloedon,  and  that  the  other  Hel- 
leapontine  citiea  having  the  friendahip  of  Phv- 
nabazus  were  in  a  safe  aituation,  aawplsBly 
that  all  their  care  was  needful.     They  hai  aa 
reaaon  however  to  bbune  Dercyllidaa ;  and  yK 
Anaxibius,  who  was  favoured  by  the  cphaj 
solicited  successfully  for  himaelf,  and  wh  Mt 
out  to  be  the  commandant  of  Abydna.    Vttf, 
would  they  give  him  money  and  ahippin^  hi 
promised  to  carry  on  the  war  againat  the  AAa* 
nians,  and  stop  their  career  of  proapeiity  hi  thi 
Hellespont     Having  aaaigned  hiin  thenfai 
three  triremea  and  pay  for  a  thousand  fore^p- 
era,  they  sent  Anaxibius  to  sea.     He  wh  μ 
sooner  arrived,  than  he  drew  together  by  land 
his  number  of  foreign  troops ;  he  forced  over 
some  cities  from  Phamabasus ;  and  as  the  lat- 
ter with  the  aid  of  the  other  cities  had  invaded 
the  territories  of  Abydus,  he  returned  the  lo- 
vasion,  marched  against  them,  and  laid  waste 
their  country.     Then  doubling  the  number  ot 
ships  he  brought  by  manning  out  three  more  at 
Abydus,  he  fetched  into  that  harbour  what- 
ever vessel  belonging  to  the  Atheniana  or  their 
confederates  he  could  catch  at  sea. 

The  Athenians  informed  of  this,  and  afraid 
lest  all  the  fine  dispositions  Thrasybulus  bad 
made  in  Hellespont  should  be  quite  ruined, 
send  out  Iphicrates  >^ith  eight  ships  and  about 
twelve  hundred  targcteers.  The- greatest  num. 
ber  of  the  latter  were  the  same  whom  he  com- 
manded at  Corinth  :  for  when  the  Argives  had 
made  Corinth  Argos,  they  said  they  had  no 
farther  need  of  them.  Iphicrates,  in  fact,  had 
killed  some  persons  who  had  been  in  the  Ar- 
give  interest,  and  on  that  account  withdrew  to 
Athens,  and  lived  retired.  But  when  he  was 
arrived  at  the  Chersonesus,  Iphicrates  and 
Anaxibius  at  first  carried  on  a  piratical  v^r 
against  one  another :  but  in  process  of  time^ 
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Iphicntes  perceiving  that  Anaxibitie  was 
marrhed  against  Antandros  with  his  foreign 
troops  and  what  Lacedemonians  he  bad,  and 
two  hundred  heavy-armed  Ahydenians;  and 
heiring  farther,  that  he  had  gained  Antandroe 
by  composition,  he  suspected  that  after  settling 
a  garrison  there,  he  would  return  the  same  way, 
and  faring  back  the  Ahydenians  to  their  own 
city.  He  therefore  passed  over  by  night  into 
the  least  frequented  part  of  the  territory  of 
Abydus,  and  marching  up  into  the  mountains 
be  placed  an  ambuscade.  He  ordered  the  tri- 
remes that  brought  him  over  to  keep  cruising 
at  day-light  along  the  Chersonesus,  that  it 
might  be  judged  he  was  then  upon  his  usual 
employ  of  fetching  in  coutributions.  Having 
made  these  dbpositions,  every  thing  fell  out 
just  as  he  expected :  for  Anazibius  was  now 
on  his  retiu-n,  even  though  the  victims  at  his 
morning  sacrifice  were  inauspicious.  But 
this  he  disregarded,  since  he  was  to  march 
through  a  friendly  country,  and  was  going  to  a 
friendly  dty.  And  when  he  heard  besides 
from  persons  he  met  that  Iphicrates  was  sailed 
towards  Proconnesus,  he  marched  with  more 
negligence  than  before.  So  long,  however,  as 
the  troops  of  Anaxibius  were  upon  the  same 
level  ground  with  himself,  Iphicrates  rose  not 
trom  his  ambuscade.  But  so  soon  as  the  Ahy- 
denians, who  had  the  van,  were  got  down  into 


the  plain  near  Cremastes,  where  are  the  mines 
of  gold,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  de- 
scending the  mountain,  and  Anazibius  with 
bis  LacedsBmonians  was  just  at  the  descent, 
that  moment  Iphicrates  starts  up  from  his  place 
of  ambush,  and  runs  full  speed  towards  him. 
Anaxibius,  knowing  there  was  no  possibility 
of  escape,  as  he  saw  his  troops  were  in  a  nar. 
row  road,  and  extended  in  a  long  line  forwards, 
as  he  judged  that  those  who  were  gone  on  could 
not  readily  remount  the  ascent  to  his  aid,  and 
saw  plainly  that  they  were  all  in  a  panic  on  the 
appearance  of  the  ambuscade,  he  said  to  those 
who  were  near  him,  <*  It  is  my  duty,  sirs,  to 
die  on  this  very  spot ;  but  do  you  make  the 
best  of  your  way  to  a  place  of  safety,  before 
the  enemy  can  charge  you.*'  He  said  these 
words,  and  then  snatching  his  shield  from  the 
)>er8on  that  carried  it,  he  fights  and  is  slain  on 
the  spot  A  fiivourite  boy  stood  by  him  to  the 
last,  and  about  twelve  of  the  Lacedemonian 
commandants  of  dties,  who  were  in  company 
fought  and  died  with  him.  All  the  rest  fie^ 
and  were  sUiughtered  in  their  flight  They 
pursued  them  to  Abydus.  Of  the  other  troops 
about  two  hundred  were  slain,  and  about  fifty 
of  the  Abydenian  heavy-armed.  But  after 
this  exploit,  Iphicrates  returned  again  to  the 
Chersonesus. 
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J.  Tbis  vras  the  state  of  the  war  between  tbe 
Athenians  and  Lacedemoniana  in  the  Hellee- 
]K>nt. 

The  people  of  ^gina  had  for  a  long  time 
kept  up  intercourse  with  the  Athenians.  But 
now,  as  war  was  again  openly  renewed  at  sea, 
£teonicus,  who  was  again  in  .£gina,  empower- 
ed them,  with  the  joint  consent  of  the  Ephori, 
to  plunder  Attica  at  pleasure.  The  Athenians, 
blocked  up  by  them,  sent  oyer  a  body  of  heayy- 
armed  commanded  by  Pamphilus,  into  ^gina, 
to  invest  them  with  a  work  of  cirrumyallation, 
blocking  them  thus  up  at  land,  and  with  ten 
ships  at  sea.  Teleutias  however,  who  hap- 
pened about  this  time  to  be  going  round  the 
islands  to  collect  money,  having  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  throwing  up  this  circumvallation, 
came  away  to  assist  the  ^ginetae.  He  indeed 
drove  off  the  ships,  but  Pamphilus  kept  fast 
possession  of  tbe  work  on  shore. 

But  now  Hierax  arriveth  from  Lacedaemon 
to  be  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  accordingly  re- 
ceiveth  the  command.  Teleutias  departed 
from  Sparta,  and  in  as  happy  a  manner  as  his 
own  heart  could  wish :  for  when,  upon  the 
point  of  departure,  he  went  down  to  the  water 
side,  the  whole  soldiery  crowded  about  him  to 
shake  him  by  the  hand.  One  was  crowning 
him  with  a  garland,  another  adorning  him  with 
fillets ;  and  such  as  came  too  late,  and  found 
him  already  under  sail,  threw  their  garlands 
into  the  sea  after  him,  and  prayed  Heaven  to 
bless  him  in  all  his  undertakings.  I  am  sensi- 
ble, indeed,  that  in  relating  such  incidents,  I 
give  no  shining  proof  of  munificence,  bravery, 
or  fine  conduct  But  by  Heaven  I  think  it 
worth  any  man's  while  to  reflect,  by  what  me- 
thods Teleutias  had  thus  gained  the  hearts  of 
those  whom  he  commanded :  for  such  behavi- 


our better  deserveth  our  admiration  that  any 
acquisition  of  wealth  or  conquest. 

Hierax,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  sailed  again 
to  Rhodes ;  but  he  left  twelve  ships  at  i£gina, 
under  the  command  of  his  lieutenant  Grorgopas. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  Athenian  troops 
were  more  closely  blocked  up  in  their  own  cir- 
cumvallation than  their  countrymen  were  in  A. 
thens:  insomuch  that,  five  months  after,  the 
Athenians,  having  by  express  decree  manned  out 
a  large  number  of  ships,  fetched  off  the  people 
on  this  service,  and  carried  them  back  to  Athens. 
And  yet  after  this  they  were  sadly  infested  a 
second  time  by  the  plunderers  from  ^gina  and 
by  Goi^pas  too.  They  therefore  man  out 
against  the  latter  thirteen  ships,  and  elect  £u- 
nomus  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  them. 

Hierax  being  still  at  Rhodes,  the  Lacedae- 
monians send  out  Antalddaa  to  be  admiral  in 
chief;  judging  that  by  giving  this  commission 
to  Antalcidas,  they  should  most  sensibly  oblige 
Teribazus.  Antalcidas,  when  he  came  to 
^gina,  took  away  with  him  the  ships  under 
Gorgopas,  and  proceeded  to  Epbesus.  But  from 
thence  he  sends  back  Gorgopas  with  the  twelve 
ships  to  his  former  station  at  ^gina,  and  gave 
the  command  of  the  rest  to  his  own  lieutenant 
Nicolochus.  Nicolochus  set  sail  from  Ephesus 
to  go  and  assist  the  citizens  of  Abydus.  But 
in  his  passage  landing  upon  Tenedos,  be  laid 
the  country  waste,  and,  after  getting  a  sum  of 
money,  he  stood  away  from  thence  to  Abydus. 
The  Athenian  commanded,  collecting  what 
strength  they  could  from  Samothracia  and 
Thasus  and  the  adjacent  places,  repaired  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Tenedians.  But  when 
they  foimd  that  Nicolochus  was  already  gone 
away  to  Abydus,  they  put  to  sea  from  the 
Chersonesus,  and  with  two  and  Uiirty  sail  of 
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tb«r  own  blocked  him  up  in  Abjdui,  μ  be 
b«d  but  twenty-flve.  Oorgopu,  in  the  rnein- 
tjme,  repaoing  from  Epbeniu,  fklli  in  with 
Eunomui ;  and  eheerhig  off  Μ  &rat  reached  the 
iiluid  of  Mgio»  a  little  before  iim-Mt.  He 
immediately  landed  hia  men,  and  otdered  then 
to  eat  their  supper•  ■■  but  Eunomua,  after  a  lit- 
tle lUy,  abeered  off.  It  waa  now  dark  night; 
he  Ihercfora  led  tha  way  with  hia  own  ahip, 
which  carried  a  light,  aa  ia  the  practice  at  sea, 
that  the  iquadron  might  not  diipene.  But 
Oorgopaa,  having  again  got  hia  men  on  boaid, 
followed  after  him  by  direction  of  the  light, 
keeping  at  a  proper  diaiance,  that  he  might 
tiot  be  perceived,  and,  t«  prevent  all  alarm, 
ordering  the  maalen  not  to  ahont  aloud,  bat 
to  drop  atone»  for  their  lignala,  and  all  oaia  to 
be  gently  mov«d :  but  to  aoon  aa  the  ahip*  of 
Eunomui  bad  made  land  nemr  Zoater  in  Atti- 
ca, be  ardered  the  tnunpeta  to  aound,  and  to 
fall  in  amongat  them.  The  crew*  belonging 
to  the  ibipt  of  Eunomns  were  aome  of  them 
already  on  abore,  aome  of  them  were  thia  mo- 
ment landing,  and  aome  were  still  drawing  to 
land.  A  battle  waa  fought  by  moonlight ;  and 
in  it  Oorgopoa  taketfa  four  of  the  enemy's  ship•, 
which  he  fastened  to  his  ovm,  and  returned 
with  them  in  tow  to  .^ginai  but  ibe  other 
Athenian  ships  of  this  squadron  fled  for  shelter 
into  the  Fineiw. 

Cliabriai  after  this  waa  sailing  out  to  Cy- 
prus to  the  aid  of  Evsgoras,  baving  with  him 
eight  hundred  targeteera  and  ten  ibips.  But 
taking  out  at  the  same  time  from  Alheaa  other 
ships  and  some  heavy-armed,  he  huided  by  night 
on  the  isle  of  .£ginB,  and  with  his  Uugetccra 
sat  dD%s-n  in  ambuHsde  in  a  hollow,  a  good  way 
beyfflid  the  temμ1e  of  Hercules.  So  soon  as 
it  waa  day,  as  bad  been  prei'iously  agreed,  the 
heavy-armed  from  Athens  came  ashore  under 
the  command  of  Dimieni'lua,  and  marcbed 
likewise  abaul  sixteen  stadia  beyond  the  tem- 
ple to  the  place  called  Tripyt^s.  Gorgopao, 
having  heard  it,  ran  down  with  the  £ginete, 
with  the  soldiers  of  his  own  squadron,  and  the 
eight  Spartans  who  happened  to  be  with  him. 
He  left  orders  for  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
squadron  who  were  free  men  to  follow,  so  that 
numbers  of  them  were  approaching,  each  pro- 
vided with  such  a  weapon  ai  he  could  get. 
When  the  first  party  had  passed  by  the  ambus- 
cade, Chabrios  starts  up  with  his  targeteeis, 
who  immediately  attacked  and  galled  them 
with  javelins.      The  heairy-amied,   vibo  bad 


last  landed,  charged  them  at  tha  mne  lintt. 
And  thus  this  flnt  party,  aa  they  were  few  in 
number,  were  immediately  alain,  amongat  wbon 
was  Gorgopaa  and  the  Ijacedamoniana.  WhMi 
these  were  killed,  all  the  rest  turned  about  aod 
fled.  Of  the  Mffnttx  then  perished  aboat 
a  hundred  and  £fty,  and  not  leas  than  twa 
hundred  of  the  strangers,  and  •qonnwn,  aad 
mariners,  who  had  run  together  for  aid. 

The  Athenians  after  this  ranged  tbe  aea  sa 
quietly  a*  in  tbe  midit  of  peace  :  for  the  sea- 
men paid  no  regard  to  Eceonicus,  thoii^  be 
would  hare  compelled  them  to  go  on  board, ' 
since  he  had  no  money  to  pay  them.  But  now* 
again  the  Laced^moniana  send  Tdeutin  to 
command  as  admiial  in  chief.  Tbe  aoldiaii, 
when  tfaey  nw  him  arrive,  were  rqoioed  abora 
measure.  He  immediately  called  them  to- 
gether, and  harangued  them  thtn : 

"  Here  I  am  again,  my  fellow-aoldien,  but 
bring  no  moneywith  ra&  And  yet,  withtka 
bleaaing  of  hMven  and  your  bearl7  ecucs- 
rence,  1  will  endeavour  10  provide  abuDdanly 
every  article  that  you  can  need.  Be  aaauted 
within  yourselves,  that  so  long  as  1  Eun  in  caa- 
mand.  1  pray  for  your  comfortable  subaistence 
no  le^  than  for  my  own.  And  perhaps  it  may 
surprise  you  to  hear  me  say,  that  I  had  lathcr 
want  bread  myself  than  see  you  want  it 
But  by  tbe  goils  I  would  rather  chooae  to  be 
without  food  two  days  together,  than  you 
should  be  without  it  one.  My  door  in  the  for- 
mer parts  of  my  command  was  constantly 
open  to  any  one  that  wanted  me,  and  shall  be 
open  now.  Insomuch  that,  when  you  are  en- 
joying plenty  and  abundance,  you  shall  then 
see  my  table  too  more  plentifully  provided. 
Bui  Bgain,  when  you  behold  me  enduring  cold 
and  heat  and  ivant  of  sleep,  remember  that  you 
j  are  bound  in  duty  to  endure  them  witb  me.  I 
would  not  subject  you  to  any  hardships  of  lUi 
nature  merely  to  give  you  pain,  but  in  order  (o 
put  it  in  your  power  to  reap  a  higher  good. 
The  community  of  which  we  are  members,  my 
fellow-aoldiera,  and  α  happy  community  it  is, 
hath  attained,  you  well  know,  the  large  share  of 
happiness  with  which  it  is  blessed,  not  by  ha- 
bitual  sloth,  but  by  an  alacrity  to  endure  every 
toil  and  every  danger  for  the  public  welfare. 
You,  1  know  it  by  long  oipeiience,  were  for- 
merly good  men ;  and  now  it  behoves  you  to 
approve  yourselves  better  men  Ibaii  ever,  that 
we  may  unite  with  pleasure  in  every  toil,  and 
tmite  with  pleasure  loo  in  the  enjoyment  of 
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What  thmgon  earth  can  b•  «o 
tmtet,  as  to  cajole  no  man,  neither  Greek  nor 
BartMzian,  for  a  precarious  pay,  but  to  be  able 
to  earn  our  own  enbeietence,  and  that  too  by 
the  Dioat  glorious  methods  ?  For  in  time  of 
war,  affluence  at  the  cost  of  our  foes,  be  ye 
well  assured,  is  the  finest  provision  men  can 
make  for  themselves,  as  it  is  the  admiration  of 
all  mankind.*' 

In  this  manner  Teleutias  spoke.  The  whole 
assembly  shouted  aloud  upon  him  to  issue  his 
orders,  since  they  were  ready  to  obey.  He 
next  performed  the  solemn  sacrifice,  aiid  then 
said  to  them — "  Depart  now,  my  honest  souls, 
and  eat  your  suppers  as  usual ;  then  prepare  for 
yourselves  one  da/s  provision.  This  done, 
repair  hither  immediately,  that  we  may  go 
whither  heaven  invites  us,  and  arrive,  in  time.** 
>Vhen  they  were  all  returned,  he  ordered  them 
on  board,  and  set  sail  by  night  for  the  harbour 
of  Athens.  Sometimes  he  slackened  his  course, 
and  ordered  them  to  take  a  little  rest,  then  he 
advanced  farther  by  plying  the  oars.  But  in 
case  any  one  blames  him  on  this  occasion,  for 
gmng  out  imprudently  with  only  twelve  ships 
against  a  people  possessed  of  such  numerous 
•hipping,  let  such  a  one  reflect  on  the  judid- 
cms  motives  on  which  he  acted.  He  ccniclud- 
ed,  that  as  Goi^pas  was  killed,  he  should  find 
the  Athenians  keeping  little  or  no  guard  at  all 
in  the  harbour ;  and  though  the  ships  of  war 
should  be  Ijring  there  at  anchor,  he  thought  it 
safer  to  attack  twenty  of  them  in  liarbour  than 
ten  of  them  out  at  sea.  When  they  were  on  a 
cruise,  he  knew  that  the  seamen  lay  constantly 
on  board  the  vessels ;  but  at  Athens,  he  was 
assured  that  the  captains  of  the  ships  always 
went  home  to  bed,  and  the  seamen  too  had 
lodgings  on  shore.  It  was  on  these  considera- 
tions that  he  engaged  in  this  attempt. 

When  he  was  advanced  within  five  or  six 
stadia  of  the  harbour,  he  made  all  stop  quietly, 
and  rest  themselves  for  a  time.  But  at  break 
of  day  he  led  the  way  into  the  harbour,  and  the 
rest  followed.  He  would  not  suffer  any  of  his 
own  ships  to  sink  or  to  damage  the  trading  ves- 
sels }  but  if  they  saw  a  ship  of  war  any  where  at 
anchor,  he  ordered  them  to  disable  her  for  sea, 
and  to  fasten  all  the  trading  vessels  and  such 
as  had  cargoes  on  board,  and  tow  them  out  to 
sea ;  to  search  slso  the  larger  ships,  and  make 
aU  persons  prisoners  whom  they  found  on 
board.  Nay,  some  of  his  people  even  leaped 
on  shore  on  the  quay,  and  lajring  hold  on  some 


merchants  and  masters  of  veaae!•,  cairyed  them 
on  board  their  own  ships. 

In  this  manner  Teleutias  sucoessfully  con- 
ducted the  business.  Such  of  the  Athenlana 
as  were  within  the  housea  ran  out  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  the  noise ;  such  of  them  as  were 
out  of  doors  ran  home  for  their  arms,  whilst 
some  were  posting  up  to  the  city  with  the 
news.  All  Athenians,  as  well  the  heavy, 
armed  aa  the  horsemen,  were  now  marching 
down  in  arms,  aa  if  the  Pireus  was  taken. 
But  Teleutias  sent  away  his  prizes  to  ^gina* 
and  ordered  three  or  four  of  his  ships  to  ac. 
company  them  thither.  With  the  remainder 
he  proceeded  along  the  Attic  coast,  and  in 
standing  out  of  the  harbour  he  took  a  great 
number  of  fishing-boats,  and  the  ferries  full  of 
passengers  coming  in  from  the  islands.  When 
he  was  got  up  to  the  cape  of  Sunium,  he  also 
took  some  vessels  laden  with  com,  and  some 
with  merchandise.  After  these  captures  he 
sailed  back  to  .£gina;  and  disposing  of  his 
spoils  by  public  sale^  he  advanced  a  month's 
subsistence  to  his  men.  Nay,  he  afterwards 
continued  his  cruises,  and  made  prize  of  every 
thing  he  could.  By  acting  in  this  manner  he 
kept  his  ships  full  manned,  and  preserved  the 
cheerful  and  prompt  obedience  of  all  his  people. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Antalddas  in  the 
company  of  Teribazus  returned  from  the  king. 
He  had  so  conducted  his  negotiations,  as  to  be 
assured  of  the  king's  future  concurrence  with 
the  Lacedaemonians,  if  the  Athenians  and  con- 
federates did  not  acquiesce  in  the  peace  which 
he  himself  had  proposed.  But  when  he  heard 
that  Nicolochus  with  his  squadron  was  blocked 
up  in  Abydus  by  Iphicrates  and  Diotimus,  he 
went  by  land  to  Abydus.  Resuming  there  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  he  went  out  to  sea  by  night, 
having  scattered  a  report  that  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  Chalcedonians.  But  he  went  only  into  the 
harbour  of  Percope,  where  quietly  he  stationed 
bis  ships.  His  departure  was  perceived  by 
Dimenetus,  Dionysius,  Leontichus,  and  Pha^ 
nias,  who  immediately  went  in  pursuit  after 
him  towards  Proconesus.  And  when  they  bad 
clearly  passed  beyond  biro,  Antalcidas  returned 
and  came  again  to  Abydus.  For  he  heard 
that  Polyxenus  was  coming  thither  with  twenty 
sail  from  Syracuse  and  Italy:  and  his  design 
was  now  to  join  them  to  his  own. 

After  this  Thrasybulus  of  Col3rttus  set  sail 
from  Thrace  with  eight  ships  to  join  the  rest 
of  the  Athenian  fleet.     But  Antalcidas,  when 
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tb•  Mntind  mide  a  lign•!  that  «igbt  iliip•  were 
in  sight,  lending  the  teamen  on  board  twelve 
οέ  bin  pfim«i  lailen,  and  ordering  their  cnyn 
10  be  eooipleted  out  of  the  rest  of  the  ship•, 
laj  on  the  watch  as  mudi  out  of  view  as  ροββί• 
Ue.  When  they  bad  sailed  by,  be  began  a 
pursuit;  they  saw  him  and  fled.  He  soon 
reached  their  slowest  vessels  with  the  swiftest 
of  his  own ;  but  be  had  ordered  such  as  came 
lifst  up  with  them,  not  to  meddle  vrith  the  hin- 
dermost  vessels  of  the  enemy,  but  to  pursue 
Che  foremost  in  flight.  And  so  soon  as  he  had 
liken  these,  the  hindermost  seeing  their  leaders 
taken,  were  so  dispirited  that  they  became  easy 
captures  to  the  slower  vessels  of  the  enemy, 
and  every  ship  was  taken. 

Antalddas,  farther,  when  the  twenty  ships 
fipom  Syracuse  eame  up  to  him,  and  all  the 
ships  of  which  Teribasus  was  master  had  also 
joined  him  from  Ionia  ;.the  latter  were  man. 
ned  out  of  the  dominions  of  Ariobananes ;  for 
Teribaxus,  by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  had  long 
been  connected  with  Ariobananes,  and  Phar- 
nabasus  was  now  by '  jvitation  gone  up  to  the 
royal  court,  where  be  married  the  king's  daugh. 
ter;— Antalddtf,  I  say,  by  the  junction  of 
these  ships,  which  were  more  than  eighty  in 
number,  rode  master  of  the  sea ;  insomuch  that 
he  stopped  the  navigation  of  all  vessels  from 
Pontus  to  Athens,  and  carried  them  off  to  the 
confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  Athenians  now,  who  saw  the  enemy's 
ships  so  numerous,  were  highly  alarmed,  lest 
they  should  be  warred  down  as  they  were  be- 
fore, now  that  the  king  was  become  a  confede- 
rate with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  were 
blocked  up  at  home  by  the  plunderers  from 
iEgina.  For  these  reasons  they  were  sincere- 
ly desirous  of  a  peace. 

On  the  other  side  the  Lacediemonians,  who 
kept  a  brigade  in  garrison  at  Lecheum,  and 
another  brigade  at  Orchoroenus ;  who  besides 
were  keeping  a  constant  guard  over  the  cities 
firmly  attached  to  them  lest  they  should  be 
taken,  and  even  such  as  they  were  diffident  of 
lest  they  should  revolt ;  who  farther  were  ha- 
rassed and  harassing  with  successive  hostilities 
about  Corinth,  were  sadly  tired  of  the  wur. 

The  Argives,  farther,  who  found  that  an  ex• 
pedition  was  proclaimed  against  them,  and 
were  sensible  that  their  insisting  on  the  com- 
putation of  the  months  would  avail  them  no- 
thing, began  also  heartily  to  wish  for  a  peace. 

Hence  it  was,  that  when  Teribazus  issued 


out  the  notifiortaon,  that  all  atalci•  wbowM 
desirous  of  a  peace  on  the  terma  which  thi 
king  prescribes,  aboiild  Msembifi  togethai^  tkf 
were  all  soon  asaembled.  Aad  9um  η  thi 
presence  of  tbem  all,  TeribaBoe,  baTiaf  fial 
showed  the  king's  signet,  read  aload  to  Uem 
the  contents  of  his  mandate,  aa  followed : 

••Artazerxes  the  king  tbinka  Η  jiMt»thittlM 
cities  in  Asia  and  the  two  blea  of  QaaoncH 
and  Cyprus  should  be  his  own ;  but,  thsl  sB 
the  rest  of  the  Grecian  dties,  both  saall  mi 
great,  should  be  left  free  and  indepcBdeat,  cfr 
cept  Lemnoa,  Imhroa,  and  Soroa ;  tbesc^  ■ 
formerly,  to  continue  in  auhjectioa  to  thi 
Athenians.  And  whatever  people  lefbtlh 
this  peace,  I  myself,  with  aocli  μ  ttean  k, 
shall  make  war  against  tliat  people,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  both  with  ships  and  with  moacy.* 

The  ambassadors  from  the  aevcnl  Hal» 
bavin;  heard  this  mandate^  sent  their  rtpt  sf 
it  to  their  constituents.  All  tk•  rait  avon 
absolutely  to  the  observance  of  it,  bet  Ae  IW 
bans  insisted  upon  taking  the  oath  in  A•  «mm 
of  all  the  Bosotiana.  Ageailaua  poiitifalyn» 
fused  to  admit  their  oath,  unleaa  thij 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  kingls 
that  **  every  city  small  and  great  ahaU  be  bi 
free  and  independent."  The  Tbefan  ■■!■» 
sadors  urged  in  return,  they  were  not  βηρο» 
ered  to  do  it  "  Go  then,'*  said  Agsiilsan 
**  and  consult  your  principals.  Bot  tell  thai 
at  the  same  time  firom  me,  that  if  they  do  aol 
comply  they  shall  be  excluded  the  peace.' 
Accordingly  the  ambassadors  departed. 

Agesilaus,  because  of  hia  long  invctemq 
against  the  Thebans,  lost  no  time•  but  will 
the  approbation  of  the  ephori  sacrificed  ioua»• 
diately.  And  so  soon  as  the  victinia  had  a  ft• 
vouiable  appearance,  he  passed  the  froaticn  to 
Tegea.  He  sent  his  horsemen  to  auouBOQ  io 
the  neighbouring  troops ;  he  sent  eommanden 
round  to  the  several  states.  But  before  he 
could  march  from  Tegea  the  Thebana  wot 
with  him,  professing  that  they  would  leave  tki 
cities  free  and  independent.  And  thus  thi 
Laccdasmonians  returned  home,  and  the  The- 
bans were  obliged  to  accept  the  peace  and  tc 
leave  the  cities  of  Bceotia  in  freedom  and  indr 
jiendence. 

On  another  side  the  Corinthians  would  nol 
dismiss  the  garrison  of  Argives.  But  Agesi 
laus  sent  a  notification  to  the  Corinthiaoi 
"  that  if  tbey  did  not  send  away  the  Argives, 
and  to  the  Argives  **  that  if  they  did  nut  en 
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«■to  Corintt^  ht  wooU  Make  ww  npon 
tkML-  Ttate  nMMHM  rfMsbUd  theta  both, 
■^md  t&B  Aigini  according  marched  out,  lad 
ΟοΗβώ  bwMM  igiin  tlic  ckf  of  the  Corinthi- 
«M.     Thaantbonof  tlw 


Wka  Omb  pdnti  wen  μηΜ,  «ad  tlw 
Mtahadamn  to  tfaa  pcwe  «rUch  the  kii^ 
■neribad,  ill  tka  land  wain  wen  diabandcd, 
■d  Λ  tba  naial  fbrcca  were  dubanded  loo. 
And  tln>  U  Icagth  Ae  fint  peace  wta  ratified 
"a,  Atbaai. 

η  Ihe  demolition  of  the  walli 
of  Alheaa.  ΒΛ  though  through  the  nrbole 
eouna  of  th•  wv  the  tale  had  KenenUf  turn- 
ed in  hxttm  c<  tlie  lacsbmooiani,  jet  ihej 


I»aacTib«J  bj  the  hdng,  and  imuting  that  the 
ddai  abonld  be  free,  they  recovered  the  alli- 
aac•  eC  Caciuh ;  thc^  ict  Ibc  dda  ot  Bceotia 
■t  libeAj  bam  the  Tbefaani,  a  point  which 
4t7  had  long  de«ied  ί  they  had  put  an  end  to 
that  affropdatioa  which  the  Arpret  had  made 
«f  Cottel^  by  Jfci-imng  war  agaiuM  them  bd• 
~  tcity.  AUtheupointi 
iwidiahed  to  their  wiih,  lliey  now 


thdr  covledaaCea  a*  bad  been  untractoble  dur- 
iag  tba  war,  lad  annifeated  any  good-will  Cu 
their  aiMiiilai ;  and  to  order  them  lo  now,  that 
diey  ahoold  not  dare  to  be  refractory  in  time 

IL  b  tba  fint  place,  therefore,  they  loit  to 


oMaK 


mdiogtt 


fiab  tlMT  widli  i"  affirming  that  "  nothing  len 
eoald  aaniDce  them  they  would  not  take  aide 
wiA  tbor  BDtmiei.'  They  added,  that  •>  they 
wdl  knew  how  they  Iiad  aupptied  the  Aigirea 
with  eotn  during  the  late  war  ;  and  lometimei, 
ea  prataxt  of  trucea,  had  refiued  to  march  with 
Ibem  againit  the  enemy ;  and,  even  when  they 
Μ  mareh,  were  intent  on  doing  Ibem  more 
hart  than  good."  They  told  Ibem  brtber, 
"llMy  wen  well  convinced,  how  much  they 
cavkd  Am  upon  erety  inddent  of  lui 
■  aad  how  lieartily  tliey  rejoiced  if  any  calamity 
btfdl  tbam-"  Λ  declantinn  wu  ^lo  made, 
thM  "tba  tiucs  with  the  Muitiiiesn•  for  tlurty 


yeaia,  agrewt  upon  after  the  battle  of  Haml. 
nea,  expired  thii  preaent  year.'  But  Μ  the 
Maotineani  tefnael  to  dem^iib  their  wall•. 


■gainit  them, 

Ageuian*  on  thla  oecaiion  petitioaed  tba 
■talc  to  csetue  hi»  commandii^  the  army ;  aU 
legii^  that  "the  Mantinean  c<Mnmunity  had 
done  many  good  aorricea  to  bii  fiuber  in  the 
war  agajtut  Metaene."  AgeaipoUa  thcrcfora 
led  out  the  army,  notwitbatanding  that  hia  L•- 
ther  Paunnias  too  had  alwayi  been  in  high 
friendahip  witb  the  meet  popular  men  of  Umo• 
tinea.  Bo  looa  at  be  had  entered  tha  eounHy, 
in  the  first  place  he  laid  it  waste.  But  a»  evan 
yet  tbey  refuaod  to  deuHdiah  their  walla,  b« 
di^  a  trench  in  arde  quite  round  the  dty,  one 
moiety  of  the  army  dtting  down  before  the 
dty  with  the  anna  of  tboae  who  were  digging, 
wbilat  the  other  moiety  carried  on  the  work. 
When  the  trench  waa  finiihed,  he  also  erected 
without  mdatatioD  a  circular  wall  quite  racmd 
the  dty.     Bat  finding  there  waa  abundaoca  of 

within  the  place,  μ  iha  laat  year  bad  been 

mm  of  gnat  plenty  ;  and  thinking  it  would 
be  judged  a  hardehip  to  hara••  both  the  Lac•- 

miana  and  the  oniedeiate  tnnpa  witb  a 
tedious  liage,  he  dammed  up  the  nver,  ad  a 

Inge  one  it  la,  that  runa  tknnigfa  the  dty. 

channel  being  tbua  dammed  up,  t^  water 
■welled  ώοτβ  the  foundadoni  of  the  bouaaa 
and  the  dty  walla.     The  lower  bri^-woik  waa 

rotted  by  tha  wet,  and  ahrunk  under  the 
upper  boildiiige,  by  which  mean•  the  mtf 
walli  cracked,  and  aftetwardi  were  ready  to 
tumble.  For  soma  time  they  under-proppad 
with  timber,  and  made  uae  of  all  their 
art  to  keep  them  from  falling.  But  when  they 
found  they  must  be  overpowered  by  the  water, 
and  wen  afnid  lest  a  breach  baiug  made  by 
the  tumbling  of  any  pait  of  the  wall,  they 
■hould  be  taken  Bword  in  liand,  they  at  length 
oflered  to  demoliah  their  walla.  The  Laceds- 
moniana  nfuaed  to  accept  tbii  condition  now, 
unless  tbey  would  also  aettle  in  viUagea.     The 


agreed  to  ewnply.  But  lo  such  of  them,  aa 
from  their  long  connection  with  the  Aigivet 
and  their  great  influence  over  the  people,  fear- 
ed they  abould  be  put  to  dsatb,  Agesipdie,  at 
the  earneat  request  of  his  father,  granted  their 
live•  (and  they  wen  sixty  in  number),  in  case 
they  withdrew  themselves  from  Manlinea.  On 
both  sides  of  the  rood,  beginning  from  the  very 
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gate•  of  Mantine•,  the  Lacedasncmiuie  nnged 
tbenieelvea  with  their  •ρβ•η  in  their  huidi»  to 
take  a  view  of  such  as  were  withdrawing ;  and, 
though  they  hated  them,  yet  refrained  them- 
lelves  from  any  abune  much  easier  than  did  the 
oligarchical  party  at  Mandnea.  But  be  this 
only  mentioned  as  a  signal  proof  of  their  habi- 
tual obedienee  to  their  commanders. 

After  this  the  walla  were  demolished,  and 
the  Mantinean  country  was  now  settled  in  four 
villages,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been 
formerly  inhabited.  At  first,  it  is  true,  the 
Alantineans  were  highly  dissatisfied,  when 
thus  obliged  to  pull  down  the  houses  they  had 
built  for  their  own  convenience,  and  to  erect 
new  ones.  But  when  the  wealthier  of  them 
were  settled  on  their  estate•  which  lay  round 
the  villages,  when  they  were  ruled  by  an  aris- 
tocracy,  and  rid  of  their  turbulent  demagogues, 
they  grew  delighted  with  the  change.  And  the 
LacedRTOonians  sent  them,  not  indeed  one 
person  to  command  the  troops  of  the  four,  but 
a  separate  commander  to  every  village.  They 
afterwards  marched  upon  summons  from  the 
villages  with  more  cheerfulness  than  they  had 
ever  done  when  under  a  democratical  govern- 
ment  And  in  this  manner  were  things  brought 
about  in  regard  to  Mantinea ;  mankind  having 
learned  one  piece  of  wisdom  by  it,  never  to  let 
a  river  run  through  their  walls. 

The  exiles  from  Phlius,  perceiving  the  La- 
cedaemonians were  now  examining  into  the  be- 
haviour of  their  several  confederates  during  the 
war,  thought  it  the  proper  season  to  apply  for 
themselves.  They  went  to  Lacedaemon,  and 
represented  there,  that  so  long  as  they  were  in 
Phlius,  the  citizens  received  the  Lacedaemonians 
within  their  walls,  and  marched  in  their  com- 
pany wherever  they  led  them.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  people  of  Phlius  ejected  them,  than 
they  absolutely  denied  to  march  at  the  sum- 
mons, and  refused  to  the  Laceduemonians  alone, 
of  all  men  living,  admittance  into  their  city. 
When  the  ephori  had  beard  this  representa- 
tiotl^  they  judged  it  deserving  of  their  attention. 
They  sent  therefore  to  the  state  of  Phlius, 
remonstrating  that  **  the  exiles  were  friends  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  community,  and  for  no 
offence  at  all  had  been  exiled  their  country." 
They  insisted  upon  it  therefore  •*  as  a  point  of 
justice,  that  without  compulsion  and  by  mere 
voluntary  act  they  should  grant  the  restoration 
of  these  exiles."  The  Pbliasians,  having  heard 
all  this,  conceived  a  suspicion,  that  some  of 


their  own  duwam  might  open  the  prtei^  ahonl 
the  TiTedimonian•  nardi  against  tben.  Fi 
many  relations  of  these  esik•  were  wow  in  Ch 
city,  who»  besides  their  natural  good-will  ta 
ward  them,  were  desirou•  (m  is  genersUy  th 
case  in  most  communitie•)  to  work  soai 
change  in  the  aodety,  and  were  Tcrj  eager  §a 
the  recall  of  the  exile•.  Moved  therefore  kg 
such  apprehensions,  they  passed  a  decree  h 
the  re-admisiion  of  the  exile•— ^aU  their  rca 
estate•  to  be  immediately  reatored,  and  thi 
value  of  such  as  had  been  aold  to  be  vetuM^ 
to  the  porehasers  out  of  the  public  Umsutb  ; 
and,  in  case  any  dispute  aroae,  the  point  to  h 
determined  by  due  course  of  Uw.**  Theai 
resolutions  were  carried  at  this  time  in  finou 
of  the  exiles  from  Phlios. 

Ambassadors  were  now  arrived  aft  LicbAb• 
mon  from  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  wki^  mt 
the  largest  cities  in  theneighbourbood  of  Olji• 
thus.  The  ephori,  having  been  infonned  of  ^ 
reason  of  their  coming,  introduced  thean  ialoi 
grand  assembly  of  themselves  and  Cbe  eoti 
federates,  where  Cligenes  the  Acanthian  ipahi 
aa  foUoweth : 

**  Lacedaemonian•  and  ye  their  oonfedenl^ 
an  event  of  vast  importance  hath  latdly  tUa 
place  in  Greece,  of  which  we  suppoae  yoa  m 
quite  unapprized.  There  can,  however,  h 
very  few  amongst  you,  who  know  not  tksl 
Olynthus  is  the  greatest  city  on  the  coast  oi 
Thrace.  These  Olynthians  therefore  havepn• 
vailed  with  some  other  cities  to  unite  with  thea 
in  point  of  laws  and  political  administnttioB ; 
and  then  they  took  into  their  union  some  large 
cities.  After  this  they  endeavoured  to  free  Ui 
cities  of  Macedonia  from  their  aubjection  te 
Amyntas  king  of  the  Macedonian•.  Uanng 
succeeded  with  the  nearest  of  these  dtie•,  tbej 
proceeded  with  rapidity  to  do  the  same  by  thi 
more  distant  and  the  larger.  And  when  we 
came  away,  they  were  masters  of  a  great  naa- 
ber  of  them,  and  even  of  Pella  the  capital  d 
Macedonia.  We  have  moreover  intelligenee^ 
that  Amyntas  bath  been  forced  successively  to 
.quit  his  cities,  and  is  only  not  driven  out  fitoo 
the  whole  of  Macedonia. 

**  To  us  Acanthians  also  and  to  the  A  pel 
lonians  these  Olynthians  have  likewise  notifici 
their  pleasure,  that  unless  we  engage  to  se 
in  confederacy  with  them,  they  will  noake  wt 
upon  us.  But  for  our  parts,  LacedaemoniMi 
we  d  ire  still  to  live  under  our  own  catak 
,  lished  laws,  and  to  persevere  as  free  as  w 
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l;nre  hitlierti»  b«'»'ii.  And  vit,  iiiiic^'^  sdim  |;(ΐ<1ν 
rondesr<>nds  to  u«^si>t  u<.  w•?  must  ot  nrcfsvity 
submit  to  their  will  and  pleasure.  They  are 
at  this  very  time  of  a  body  of  heavy- 
not  Icfi  then  eight  hundred^  and  of  a 
bodjr  of  taigeteeri  in  •  mnch  larger  number ; 
tbdr  cavalry,  if  we  should  be  obliged  to 
tkcm,  will  amcmnt  to  more  than  a  thou- 


m 


«•  We,  ftrther,  left  behind  us  at  Olynthus 
■Dibiwadori  fiom  the  Athenian•  and  Boeotians : 
and  we  bear  that  die  Olynthians  are  come  to  a 
«eaolution  to  send  back  with  them  ambassadors 
to  tbese  several  states,  to  perfect  an  alliance  of- 
fensive and  defensive.  If  therefore  so  great 
mm  aceession  be  made  to  the  present  strength 
of  tbe  Athenians  and  the  Thebans,  consider, 
l^ncedemooians^  whether  you  will  find  them 
for  tbe  future  so  tnctable  as  they  ought  to  be. 
**  Since,  ftrther,  they  are  already  masters  of 
Potidae  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  you  must 
lake  it  for  giented,  that  all  the  cities  within 
tbat  isthmus  must  of  course  submit  to  the 
Olynthians.  But  one  particular  and  unques- 
tionable proof  may  be  given  you,  tbat  these 
citice  already  are  moat  grievously  alarmed :  for 
they  bear  an  irrecondleable  hatred  to 
Olynthians,  yet  they  durst  not  send  ambas- 
along  with  us  to  join  in  representing 
tbeee  things  to  yoo. 

**  Consider  again  of  how  much  inconsistence 

joa  inast  be  guilty,  if  you,  whose  chief  study  it 

ie  to  prevent  the  union  of  Bosotia,  should  slight 

tbe  conjunction  of  so  great  a  power :  a  power 

tbnt  win  show  itself  considerable  indeed  not 

only  at  land,  but  even  at  sea:  for  what  can 

binder  the  men  from  becoming  so,  who  have 

timber  of  their  own  growth  for  the  building  of 

abipe,  who  receive  tribute  from  abundance  of 

aea-porta  and  from  abundance  of  trading  towns, 

and  wbo^  from  the  fertility  of  their  country, 

sboand  In  people  ?    And  more  than  this,  the 

Thrariana  who  have  no  Idng  are  their  nearest 

«eigbbonrs,  and  have  already  begun  to  pay 

great  ooort  to  these  Olynthians:  and  should 

they  submit  to  receive  their  law,  the  latter  will 

lequire  a  vast  accession  of  power  by  it.     And 

hf  necessary  consequence  it  must  follow,  that 

Aey  then  will  seize  for  their  own  the  gold 

Bines  in  the  mountains  of  Pangsus. 

**  We  tell  you  nothing  here  but  what  hath 
Wte  talked  of  a  thousand  times  by  the  people 
of  Olynthus.  And  what  need  is  there  to  add 
how  biglily  they  are  elevated  upon  it?     The 


.iiirlx-r  «it  (.iir  ii:if!:i(-  1  .i'li  jn-rbap'J  so  frarrird 
mankind,  thar  tlu'ir  .in.hitiun  inij>t  ktM-j»  iiuaoas- 
ing  with  tlieir  power. 

"  We  are  only,  Laredapmonians  and  confede- 
rates, to  make  you  a  just  report  of  the  present 
state  of  aflfairs.  It  behoveth  you  to  consider 
whether  or  no  they  deserve  your  attentioa  We 
are  bound,  however,  to  assure  you  of  one  import- 
ant  truth,  that  the  power  of  tbe  Olynthians,  be 
it  actually  as  great  as  we  have  represented,  is 
not  yet  too  mighty  for  resistsnce :  for  even  the 
cities,  which,  against  their  inclinations,  are 
at  present  with  them,  will  revolt  the  very  mo- 
ment an  army  taketh  the  field  against  them. 
But  if  they  enter  into  closer  connections  with 
them  by  intermarriages  and  reciprocal  acqui- 
sitions, which  are  at  present  the  points  in  agita- 
tion ;  and  then  grow  convinced  that  it  is  most 
for  their  interest  to  adhere  to  the  strongest  party 
(as  for  instance  the  Arcadians,  when  they 
march  with  you,  preserve  what  is  their  own,  and 
plunder  every  body  else,)  then  perhaps  it  may 
be  impossible  to  reduce  within  due  bounds  this 
growing  power.•• 

These  things  being  said,  the  Lacedannonians 
referred  the  consideration  of  them  to  the  con- 
federates, and  ordered  them  to  consult  and  re- 
port what  they  thought  most  conducive  to  the 
interest  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  whole  con- 
federacy. And  now  a  majority  of  them  voted 
for  the  mareh  of  an  army,  those  especially 
who  had  a  mind  to  ingratiate  themselves  with 
the  Lacedannoniane.  It  was  at  length  decreed 
"  to  demand  their  quotas  from  the  several  ststes 
to  form  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men.**  CUuaes 
were  inserted  in  the  decree,  that,  **  instead  of 
men,  any  state  might  be  at  liberty  to  advance  a 
simi  of  money,  three  oboles  *  of  ^gina  instead  of 
a  man  ;  and  if  any  furnished  horse,  the  expense 
of  every  horseman  should  be  deemed  equivalent 
to  the  pay  of  four  of  the  heavy-armed.  But 
if  any  refused  to  concur  in  the  ser\ice,  the 
Lacednmonians  are  empowered  to  lay  a  fine  of 
a  stater'  a-day  upon  them  for  every  man." 
After  these  points  were  decreed,  the  Acan- 
thians  rose  up  again  and  declared,  that  "  tbese 
indeed  were  very  fine  decrees,  but  could  not 
soon  be  carried  into  execution.*•  They  said, 
therefore, "  it  would  be  highly  expedient,  whilst 
this  force  was  assefAbling,  to  send  away  im- 
mediately some  proper  person  to  command,  at 
the  head  of  what  troops  could  march  at  once 
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I  in  >  npCuret     He  wu  fondnof  diatiaguUiig 

I  hiaiMll'  by  Mjme  gnni  exploit  tban  of  Kb  tt- 


gODf    over    would   etend   ibeir   ground,  «nd    self.     But  then 

tkoM  alreadf  UDdcr  compuUioti  would  re«di-    rauon  iii,   not  lemarhiUe  for  any  deplh  ef 


If  revolL" 


η  (uented  to  the  propoarf, 


TU•   ρπψοηα   being   *Ua   ip-    ">*>^ 
^ved.  tlie:L.ced«inoniiiin»end  iwa,  Eudi- |  »nd  Leonlisde.  bule  him  beve  U.  troop* in 


Ji  him  the  Spuuna  newly  en&an- 
chiied,  tha  troop•  «f  the  neighbourhood. 


ω  if  be  bad  decamped  uiil 
continuing  bii  Eiiarcb.     '■  I  will  be  with  you 


the  Sdrit»,  aboot  two  thousand  inndl,  Eudl•  "Β^ί'•."  «ύά  Leontisde»,  "  at  the  proper  tim, 
midai.  howerer,  at  hi.  departure  \,rggta  of  the  !  ""i  «-ϋΙ  onduct  you  myself."  Whilat  then- 
epbori,  that  Phirfiidiui  bia  brother  might  ω-  iofe  the  leoau  wu  eiiung  in  conaultMioa  in 
«emble  the  f»»t  of  the  array  dtslined  for  thU  lb«  portico  of  the  foram,  becaoae  the  wocoea 
aetvice,  aiid  bring  them  up  after  him.  A»  to  ""^  celebrating  in  the  Cadmea  the  ritea  of 
himself,  to  aoon  aa  he  arrived  in  Thrace,  he  ,  Cere»,  and  scarce  a  creature  could  be  «ees  is 
It  guriaona  round  to  »urh  of  the  cities  ai  |  Ihe  «tteet» ;  since  i 


1  in  tk 


petitioned  for  them,  and  by  a  voluntary  »ur.  heat  of  eummet.  Leontiade»  retumetli  on  hoiae- 
tender  reeuvcred  Potide*  which  b»d  been  for  j  b«ck.  make  Pbttbida»  file  off  McreUy,  mi 
introduceth  him  into  the  citadel.  Having  tbna 
put  Pbasbidaa  and  hia  parly  in  poaareainn  rf 
the  place,  given  him  the  key  of  the  gatce,  and 
enjoined  him  to  give  no  person  adinitlancc 
ilbout  a  pasii  l:oin  hiinT  he  went  hie  way  ih- 
rectly  to  the  senate.  He  entered  it  and  t^i— 
"  The  Lacedamoiiians,  gentlemen,  an  in 
poeaeseion  of  the  citadel,  but  let  not  that  akrm 
you.  They  profess  ihemsehei  enemiea  to  ικι 
is  nut  fond  of  war.  But  aa  getwiil 
of  the  state,  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  lodged 
in  me  by  tbu  laws  to  apprehend  all  traitces,  I 
now  apprehend  thii  Ismeiiiaa,  aa  a  public  ene- 
my. And  you,  who  are  officers  in  the  aimy, 
and  all  of  you  whose  duty  it  it,  I  order  to  ae- 
i:ure  him  and  convey  him  you  know  whither." 
The  coiiBpirators  were  ready  at  hand,  and 
obeyed  it,  and  look  lemeniaa  into  their  cus- 
tody. But  lucb  ^s,  knew  nothing  of  the  plot, 
and  were  of  the  appoaile  party  to  Leontiadea, 
fled  some  of  them  immediately  out  of  the  city, 
being  afraid  for  their  lives  ;  whilst  others  with- 
drew at  first  to  their  own  homes  ;  but  hearing 
afterwards  that  Ismenias  was  made  prisoner  in 
the  Cadmea,  all  those  who  were  of  the  same 
party  with  Androclidcs  and  L•meπia■,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred  persons,  made  the  best 
of  their  «"ay  to  Athens. 

When  these  things  were  done,  they  chose 
another  general  in  the  room  of  Ismcnias.  But 
Leontiadi-stetoul  immediately  for  LiBcedieDiOD. 
He  found  there  the  epbori  and  every  dtiiiB 
of  Spsrte  in  bigb  indignation  a^nst  Phcebid« 
for  haling  presumed  to  act  in  this  manner  with- 
out consulting  the  state.  A^laus.  it  is  tnte, 
represented  that  "  if  be  bud  acted  to  Ihe  public 
detriment,  be  ought  to  be  punished ;  but  if  he 


■  time  confedcnte  with  the  Olynlhiani 
aftervrardi  marched  from  Polidi 
hostilities,  which  he  couducled  in  ibe  mamier 
■uitable  to  a  commandur  who  had  the  inferior 

So  soon  as  the  troops  destined  to  follow 
Eudamidaa  were  assembled  in  a  body,  Phce- 
bidas  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  began  the 
march.  On  their  arrival  at  Thebes,  they  eit- 
comped  without  the  city  near  the  Gymnasium. 
The  Thebaiis  were  now  in  sedition,  and  Is- 
meniaa  and  Leontiades  were  generals  of  the 
auto.  These  two  were  enemies  to  one  another, 
and  each  was  at  the  head  of  bis  own  faction. 
Ismenias,  who  bated  the  Lacedamonlana,  never 
once  came  neat  Pbiebidas.  But  LeoiitiBdes 
abundantly  caressed  him ;  and,  when  he  had 
got  his  heart,  addiessed  him  thus  -. 

•<  You  have  it,  Pbiebidas,  this  very  day 
your  power  to  do  the  highest  service  to  yo 
country.  Η  you  will  only  follow  me  with  your 
heavy-armed,  1  will  introduce  you  into  the  cita- 
del of  Thebes  :  and  the  citadel  ο 
assure  yourai^lf  that  Thebes  will  he  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the 
your  friends.  A  proclamation  is  already  gone 
out,  you  know  it  well,  that  no  Theban 
march  with  you  i^ust  the  Olynthians. 
da  you  only  execute  what  I  advise,  and  wi 
immediately  send  away  with  you  a  numi 
body  of  heavy-armed,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
cavalry  too.  And  thus  with  a  formidable  army 
you  will  march  up  to  reinforce  your  brother  ί 
and  before  be  can  reduce  Olynthus,  you  your- 
self shall  have  reduced  Thebes,  a  city  of  lar 
more  importance  than  Olynchi 
Fbcebidas,  having  listened  ti 
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kid  wrved  tbe  fmUic,  it  wu  an  old  eet«blielied 
knr.  that  bis  own  good  intentionB  suffidentlj 
uitlioriaed  him.  We  should  therefore  consL 
4er  fint,**  nid  he,  ''whetiwr  what  hath  been 
done  hath  been  senrieeaUe  to  the  state  or  not.** 
lioontiades,  however,  being  introduced,  on  his 
•nival  to  the  council  of  state,  spoke  thus : 

**  Your  ownselves,  Lacedemonians,  hare  for 
ever  been  declaring  that  the  Thebans  were 
your  constant  enemies,  even  before  the  last 
transactions.  You  have  for  ever  seen  them 
exerting  their  friendship  towards  your  foes, 
and  exerting  their  enmity  against  your  friends. 
Did  they  not  refuse  to  march  with  you  against 
the  Athenian  people,  your  implacable  enemy, 
when  they  had  selted  the  Pireus?  and  did  they 
not  make  war  against  the  Phocians,  merely 
because  the  latter  were  benevolently  inclined 
to  yOu  ?  Nay,  no  sooner  had  they  learned  that 
you  were  going  to  make  war  upon  the  Oljrn- 
diians,  than  they  struck  up  a  confederacy  with 
them.  Time  was,  you  were  attentive  to  all 
their  motions,  and  alarmed  at  bearing  they 
were  extending  their  power  in  Bosotia.  But 
all  alarms  are  now  at  an  end ;  you  no  longer 
have  any  reason  to  fear  the  Thebans.  Hence- 
finrth  a  small  scytale  will  suffice  to  keep  every 
thing  there  in  all  regular  and  needful  obedience 
to  yourselves,  provided  you  show  the  same 
leal  for  us  as  we  have  manifested  for  you.'* 

After  hearing  him,  the  Lacedemonians  de- 
creed "  to  keep  fast  possession  of  tbe  citadel,  now 
tiutt  it  M^as  seized,  and  to  proceed  to  the  trial 
of  Ismenias.**  Their  next  etep  was,  to  send 
judges  to  try  him,  three  from  Lacedaemon,  and 
one  from  every  state,  as  well  email  as  great,  in 
the  Lacedaemonian  league.  When  these  judges 
were  assembled,  and  had  taken  their  seats  in 
court,  an  accusation  was  preferred  against  Is- 
menias, that "  he  was  in  the  interest  of  Bar- 
barians, and  bad  entered  into  the  hospitable 
ties  with  the  Persian  with  no  good  design  in 
regard  to  Greece ;  that  he  had  received  a  share 
of  the  money  from  the  king ;  and  that  he  and 
Androclides  were  principal  authors  of  all  the 
confusion  in  Greece."  He  made  his  defence 
i^inst  every  part  of  the  accusation,  but  could 
not  convince  bis  judges,  that  he  had  not  been 
a  very  intriguing  and  mischievous  man.  He 
was  accordingly  condemned  to  die,  and  suffered 
death.  Tbe  faction  of  Leontiades  continued 
now  to  be  masters  of  Thebes,  and  outstripped 
oommand  in  the  officio  usness  of  their  zeal  to 
serve  the  Lacedemonians. 


After  these  things  were  brought  about,  the 
Lacedemonians,  with  much  more  alacrity  than 
ever,  sent  away  the  army  against  Olynthui. 
They  give  the  oommand  of  this  army  to  Te- 
leutias,  and  all  the  states  ftmiished  their  quota• 
towards  ten  thousand  men  to  march  away  with 
him,  and  scytales  were  drcukted  to  the  con- 
federate cities,  ordering  them  to  obey  Teleu- 
tiaa  according  to  the  decree  of  the  confederatea 
Each  separate  people  in  the  league  with  cheer- 
fulness accompanied  Teleutias.  They  were 
sure  Teleutias  would  never  be  ungrateful  to 
those  who  did  him  any  service.  And  the 
Theban  state,  as  he  was  the  brother  of  Agesi- 
laus,  sent  away  with  him  heavy-armed  and 
horsemen.  Though  in  a  hurry  to  reach  his 
post,  yet  he  marched  but  slowly,  always  care- 
ful not  to  hurt  any  friends  in  his  march  and  to 
enlarge  his  numbers  as  much  as  possible.  He 
sent  messengers  before  him  to  Amyntas,  and 
desired  him  to  hire  a  body  of  mercenaries,  and 
to  lay  out  his  money  among  the  neighbouring 
kings  to  purchase  their  aid,  if  he  really  bad  a 
mind  to  recover  his  dominions.  He  sent  also 
to  Derdas,  king  of  £l3rma,  admonishing  him 
that  the  Olynthiaus  had  demolished  the  greater 
power  of  Macedonia,  and  will  not  refrain  from 
doing  the  same  by  a  lesser  power,  unless  a  stop 
be  put  to  their  insolence.  Acting  in  this  man- 
ner, he  arrived  at  length  with  a  very  numerous 
army  on  the  hmds  of  tbe  confederacy.  And 
when  he  had  made  his  entry  into  Potidea,  he 
there  marshalled  his  troops,  and  then  took  the 
field.  But,  during  his  approach  to  Olynthus, 
he  set  nothing  on  fire,  he  committed  no  ravage} 
judging,  that  if  he  did  such  things,  he  should 
embarrass  both  his  own  approach  and  retreat. 
When  he  should  be  marching  back,  he  judged 
it  would  be  the  proper  time  to  cut  down  the 
trees  and  block  up  tbe  roads  against  the  enemy 
that  might  follow  his  rear.  When  he  waa 
advanced  within  'ten  stadia  of  Olynthus,  he 
Duide  the  army  halt.  He  was  himself  on  the 
left;  and  thus  it  happened  that  he  appeared 
before  the  gates  through  which  tbe  enemy 
sallied.  The  rest  of  the  confederate  troops 
were  dnwn  up  on  the  right.  He  aleo  posted 
on  the  right  tbe  Lacedemonian  and  Theban 
horse,  and  what  Macedonian  cavalry  was  at 
hand.  He  kept  Derdas  and  his  four  hundred 
horse  on  his  own  iiank,  because  he  admired 
this  body  of  horse,  and  had  a  mind  to  compli. 
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mcnt  Doiht  for  joining  bim  with  so  much 
■kcrily.  When  the  enemy  wis  come  ΰ 
Olfncliuj,  end  hed  fannul  into  order  of  bitlle 
onder  the  well,  their  camlrr  closed  firm  I 
gether,  Mid  rode  doi^'n  on  ibc  Lacvdsnioni 
and  BiEOtian  hone.  Tbey  diimounted  Poly, 
cbanniu,  the  LaCcdRnonien  officer,  gave  bji 
■evenl  woundi  ei  be  Ιη;  od  tbe  ground,  md 
■lew  otben ;  end  at  lenmb  compel  tbe  hone 
in  ibe  right  wing  to  fly.  The  hone  being  Ibut 
fint  in  flight,  tbe  foot  also,  drawn  ιιμ  ncarcel 
to  them,  began  to  give  way.  Tbe  whole  Brniy 
wai  now  in  great  danger  ui  dcfeiit,  had  not 
Derdu,  with  hia  own  csvalry,  rode  up  directly 
to  the  gatei  of  Olynttius  ;  and  Teteutiaa  with 
tbe  left  wing  marched  after  him  in  excellent 
order.  Tbe  Olynthion  bur>e  bad  no  ■' 
perceived  tbeae  motum»,  than  tbey  were  alnid 
of  beingibut  out  of  ttie  town.  They  wheeled 
■bout,  therefore,  with  all  speed,  and  came 
gallop  towarda  the  gates.  And  now  Deidu 
alew  ■  vast  niuntier  oi  these  horseoien  ss 
were  gallopping  by  him.  The  iiiihntry  of  the 
Olynthiana  retired  into  Ibe  cily ;  and  very  few 
of  them  were  killed,  since  they  Mere  so 
tbe  walle.  But  after  ο  trophy  nas  ereuted 
the  victor}'  remained  wilb  Telcutias,  b 
treated  and  cut  down  Ibe  ttcciH 

III.  When  the  campaign  was  over  for  tbe 
summer,  be  dismissed  tbe  troops  of  Macedonia 
and  those  of  Derdaa.  The  Olynthians,  how 
ever,  were  making  frequent  eicursiotis  agains' 
the  eilies  confederate  with  the  Lacedietnonians 
carrying  olf  much  plunder  and  slaugbtering  thi 
people.  And  very  early  inthe  succeedinsspring 
tbe  Olyntbiau  horse,  to  tbe  number  of  six  hun- 
dred, bad  made  an  excursion  against  ApoUonii 
about  noon,  and  were  dispersed  plundering  about 
tbecountry.  ThatverymomingDerdas,wilbbii 
own  horse,  hod  marched  into  Apollonia,  where 
he  stopped  to  refresh  himself  and  his  men. 
When  be  beheld  the  enemy's  incuivion,  be 
made  no  bustle  at  all.  His  horses  were  ready  j 
tbe  riders  were  armed  and  mounted :  and  so 
soon  as  tbe  Olynthians,  in  a  contemplaoua 
manner,  entered  the  suburb,  and  rode  up  to  the 
very  gates  of  tbe  town,  be  then  sallied  out  in 
eicellenl  order.  The  Olynthians  no  soonei 
WW  bim  than  (hey  fled.  And  Derdas,  when 
once  at  their  backs,  continued  the  pursuit  and 
slaughter  of  them  for  '  ninety  stadia,  till  ho 
bad  chased  them  to  the  very  walls  of  Olyntbus, 


uerdas  waa  said  this  day  la  have  alun  H^br 
of  their  horsemen.  From  ibis  time  the  ttifmj 
were  obliged  to  keep  more  within  their  wall^ 
and  employ  themselves  entirely  in  cukivanaf 

tbe  small  tract  of  country  that  waa  yet  in  lbs 

Some  time  after,  when  Telcutiaa  was  again 
in  Ibc  ueld  against  the  Olynthians,  in  order  ID 
demolish  any  tree  yet  standing,  and  to  complete 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  tbe  Olyntbian  bora^ 
who  bad  sallied  out  and  came  marching  quietly 
forwards,  passed  tbe  river  that  rune  near  tht 
dty,  and  then  again  kept  quietly  advancing  to- 
wards tbe  enemy's  army.  When  Teleutin 
saw  them,  be  was  vexed  at  Ibeir  assurance,  and 
ordered  Tlemonides,  who  commanded  the  tar. 
geteera,  to  march  full  speed  against  them.  Bat 
the  Olyntbiani,  when  they  saw  the  tai^eteen 
running  forwards,  wheeled  about,  rrtrtaled 
quietly,  and  repassed  the  river.  The  targeteen 
kept  following  in  a  very  couiageoui  manoet, 
and,  like  men  who  were  driving  fugitives  be- 
fore them,  passed  the  river  too  in  pursuit. 
But  here  the  Olyntbian  horse,  who  jodged 
tbey  bud  now  got  them  fast,  face  about  laii 
attdck  tiiem,  and  Ucw  Tlemonides  bim»-ie 
and  more  than  a  hundred  of  bis  men.      Telea- 


ingvr,  be  caught  up  his  arms,  and  led  the 
leavy-anned  towards  tbem,  ordering  the  lar. 
jeteers  and  horsemen  to  continue  tbe  punuit 
ind  lose  no  ground.  By  this  means  many  of 
be  army,  having  unadvisedly  continued  the 
lursuit  loo  near  the  walls,  found  a  great  dilfi- 
■u!ty  in  retreating  again.  They  were  galled 
vith  daits  from  the  turrets;  Ihey  were  obliged 
ο  mot-e  olT  in  Ibe  most  disorderly  manner, 
guarding  tliemselves  from  the  darts  that  cume 
pouring  upon  them.  And  lunv  tbe  Olynthians 
ride  down  upon  their  horse,  and  tbeir  targe- 
eers  made  what  baste  tbey  could  to  asiist 
bem.  At  length  the  beavy-nrmed  sallied  out, 
md  charge  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  who 
wre  all  in  confusion.  And  here  Teleuliu  is 
:illed  fighting.  He  was  no  sooner  dead,  than 
ill  about  him  gave  way.  No  man  any  longer 
tood   his    ground.       Tbe    whole    army   fled : 

bus  ;  some  to  Apollonie ;  but  most  of  Ihwn 
0  Potidaa.  As  thus  they  were  fleeing  dif- 
erent  «'ays,  tbe  pursuit  by  as  many  different 
fays  was  continued  after  tbem,  in  which  a  vast 
lumber  of  men,  and  indeed  the  very  flower  of 
this   mighty  army,   perished.     Such  dreadful 
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eafaunttifs  μ  theit  BhcmUl,  in  my  jndgmeDt,  be 
•  knon  to  mankind  to  guard  against  anger, 
aaj,  even  when  they  are  only  to  ebaatiae  their 
ovm  domeatica.  For  it  fieqaently  happena, 
tliet  when  maatera  are  too  angry,  they  do  more 
knrt  to  themselves  than  to  those  they  want  to 
parish.  But  to  attadc  an  enemy  in  the  heat  of 
ttnger,  and  not  with  judgment,  is  the  saddest 
^fimlt  of  which  we  can  be  guilty :  ibr  anger 
'Ibreaeeth  no  consequences  at  all;  wherCae, 
judgment  conaideretb  as  much  its  own  preser- 
vation as  doing  harm  to  an  enemy. 

When  the  newt  of  this  deleat  was  brought 
to  the  Lacediemoniane,  they  determined,  after 
mature  consultation,  to  mardi  up  a  considerable 
force,  in  order  to  damp  the  great  exultation  of 
the  enemy,  and  lest  all  hitherto  done  should 
have  been  done  in  yaln.  Having  thus  deter•- 
■nned,  they  send  away  Agesipolis  the  king,  to 
take  upon  him  the  command,  attended,  as  Age- 
ttlaus  was  in  Asia,  by  tMrty  Spartans.  Many 
of  the  bravest  soldiers  In  the  neighbourhood  gmT 
Sparta  went  out  with  him  volunteers,  as  did 
those  strangers  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
Tropbimi,  and  the  bastards  of  the  Spartans. 
Volunteers  farther  from  the  confederates  joined 
tn  the  expedition,  and  the  horsemen  of  Thee. 
Sidy,  who  had  a  mind  to  recommend  themselves 
to  the  notice  of  Agesipolis.  Amyntaa  also 
and  Derdas  came  in  with  more  alacrity  than 
ever:  and  Agesipolie,  thus  executing  his  com- 
mission, was  marching  against  Olynthns. 

The  citizens  of  Pblius,  who  had  been  highly 
commended  by  Agesipolis  for  theii*  handsome 
and  prompt  contribution  towards  his  expedi- 
tion, began  now  to  imagine,  that  as  Agesipolis 
was  gone  abroad,  Agesilaus  would  not  take  the 
field  against  them,  since  it  was  not  probable 
that  both  kings  could,  at  the  same  time,  be 
absent  from  Sparta ;  and  therefore  in  a  very 
haughty  manner  they  refused  justice  to  the 
exiles  lately  restored.  In  vain  did  these  exiles 
Insist  that  all  disputes  should  be  determined 
before  impartial  judges,  for  they  compelled 
them  to  submit  to  the  determinations  of  their 
own  judges  at  Phlius.  And  when  the  return- 
ing exiles  demanded,  "what  justice  conld  be 
expected  when  the  very  persons  who  had  in- 
jured them  presided  in  the  courts  Γ  they  gave 
not  the  least  attention  to  them.  The  persons 
therefore  thus  aggrieved,  go  afterwards  to  La- 
cedjemon  with  accusations  against  the  city  of 
Phlius.  Some  other  Phliasians  also  came  with 
them,  representing  that  many  of  the  citizens 


acknowledged  the  injustice  of  audi  bebavioBr. 
The  Phliasiane  were  nettled  at  tbeae  proceed- 
ings, and  laid  a  fine  upon  aD  thoae  who  went 
to  Lacedwnon  without  public  authority.  The 
persona  on  whom  these  fines  were  lidd  were 
afraid  to  return  home.  They  continoed  at 
Sparta,  representing  that  "the  aothota  of  all 
tide  violence  were  the  snoe  persona  who  had 
driven  them  from  their  homes,  and  excluded 
the  Laeedainoniane  toOt  The  very  same  per- 
sons, who  had  bought  their  effectSy  and  by 
violence  refused  to  restore  them,  had  now  ex- 
erted their  infiuence  to  have  a  fine  kid  upon 
them  for  repairing  to  Laeediemon,  that  no  one 
for  the  future  might  presume  to  go  thither  and 
report  what  was  doing  at  Phlius."  As  this 
behaviour  of  the  Phliasians  waa  not  to  be 
justified,  the  ephori  prodaim  an  expedition 
against  them :  and  Ageailans  waa  not  at  all 
displeased  with  this  resolution  of  the  state, 
since  Podanemus,  who,  with  his  fiunOy,  had 
been  the  hospitable  friend  of  hie  ftther  Archi- 
damus,  was  in  the  number  of  the  exiles  who 
had  returned,  and  Prodes  the  son  of  Hipponi- 
cus  had  likewise  been  his  own.  So  soon 
therefore  as  the  sacrifices  were  auspidous,  he 
dallied  not,  but  began  his  march.  Many  em- 
bassies met  him,  and  offered  him  money  to 
stop.  His  answer  was,  <*  he  was  now  in  the 
command,  not  to  commit  injustice  himsdf,  but 
to  vindicate  the  oppressed.**  The  last  embassy 
of  all  declared  "they  would  submit  to  any 
conditions,  provided  he  would  not  enter  their 
country.**  He  replied,  that  "  he  could  put  no 
confidence  in  mere  speeches  ;  they  had  already 
broken  their  words :  he  could  trust  to  nothing 
but  a  positive  act**  Being  now  asked  what 
act  he  meant  ?  he  answered,  "  the  very  same 
you  did  once  before,  and  recdved  no  damage  at 
all  from  us  by  doing  it.**  This  was,  to  deliver 
up  their  dtadel.  But  as  they  refused  to  com- 
ply, he  mardied  into  their  territory,  and  throw- 
ing up  a  circumvaflation,  laid  siege  to  thdr 

dty. 

It  was  now  frequentiy  said  by  the  Lacedae- 
moniarts,  that  "  for  the  sake  of  a  few  of  his 
favourites,  Agesilaus  was  going  to  ruin  a  dty 
that  contdned  more  than  five  thousand  men  ;** 
for  to  make  them  believe  that  this  was  so,  the 
Phliasians  were  ever  declaiming  it  to  them 
fiOm  the  walls.  Agesilaus,  however,  contrived 
a  scheme  to  convince  them  it  was  false :  for 
whenever  any  of  the  Phliasians  that  were  either 
friends  or  relations  to  the  exiles,  escaped  out 
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of  the  dty  to  tbe  amp,  be  ordered  the  Dwe- 

dmnonuni  to  invite  them  to  their  tenti,  and 
to  fornish  auch  of  them  u  had  ■  mind 
through  the  eiendM*  with  thetn  with  ali  pro- 
per ιΟΜηιιηοάΜίοηι.  He  enjoined  them  brther 
to  provide  them  with  tana,  «nd  without  heute• 
tlon  to  procure  luch  anne  upon  credit.  The; 
did  all  tbia,  aod  fumiahed  out  above  ■  thousand 
Phliaiiani,  whose  bodies  were  in  fine  eierdse, 
who  were  perfectly  well  diiiciplin«),  and  most 
expert  in  the  use  of  arm*.  Ac  length  the  Ls- 
cedsmoniana  were  obliged  to  confeu,  that  "  it 
was  well  worth  their  while  to  gain  such  brave 
fellow-soldiera  aa  these."  And  Ageeilaus  was 
thus  employed. 

In  the  meantime  Ageiipoliii  having  with  all 
expedition  crosaed  Macedonia,  showed  himteif 
in  battle-array  befora  the  walls  of  Olyntliua. 
And  when  nobody  latlied  out  against  him,  te 
laid  waste  all  that  territory  which  had  hitherto 
esaped  devaitation,  and  marching  cowards  tbe 
cities  confederate  with  Olynthus,  destroyed 
their  com.  He  made  also  an  assault  upon 
Torone,  and  took  it  by  slorm.  Thus  bu<iicd 
as  he  was  in  tbe  heat  of  summer,  be  is  attacked 
by  a  burning  fever.  And  as  be  had  lately 
visited  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  AphytF,  he 
conceived  a  violent  longing  after  Che  shady 
bowers  and  Che  clear  and  cooling  screams.  He 
n-as  theretorc  conveyed  Ihithcr  yet  alive  :  but 
on  the  seventh  day  aflci  he  was  seized,  he  ex- 
pired u'ilhouC  the  verge  of  the  temple.  His 
body  was  preserved  in  honey  and  brought  home 
to  Sparta,  where  iC  was  interred  with  regnl 
pomp.  Agesilaus,  when  be  heard  of  his  death, 
was  not,  as  some  would  imagine,  secretly  gind 
at  the  death  of  a  competitor,  but  be  abed  tears 
abimdantty,  and  sadly  r^p^ttcd  the  loss  of  his 
cor.ipanion.  For,  nrbcn  they  are  at  Sparta, 
both  kings  are  lodged  in  Ihe  same  apartment. 
And  Agesipolis  was  qualilied  in  all  respects  lo 
entertain  Agesilaus  with  his  discourses  about 
)OUthful  exercises,  about  hunting  and  riding, 
re  gay  and  lively  topi 


e  thus  lodged  together,    ought  to  be  put  Cc 


the  nanal  allowance  ahoBld  be  daily  iaatied  Μι 
and  bad  obaerved  this  decree,  were  enabled  to 
bold  out  twice  *a  long  as  had  been  cxptetf 
ed.  And  a  reaoluCe  spirit  sometimei  gnm  u 
entire  ascendent  over  despondency,  inaomuefa 
that  one  Delphio,  a  person  who  bad  made  a 
great  figure  at  Phliui,  being  aupported  by  a 
party  of  three  bondred  FhHiiaiis,  was  able  at 
any  time  to  atop  the  mouths  of  each  u  cried 
out  for  peace,  was  able  farther  to 
and  secure  in  safe  custody  sucb  as  η 
be  Crusted.  He  could  also  force  cbe 
to  mount  regularly  upon  guard,  and  by  cm. 
stanlly  going  Che  rounds  kept  them  steady  in 
their  posts.  Nay,  he  frequently  sallied  out 
with  bis  select  party,  and  dnre  such  of  tbe 
enemy  as  were  guanling  the  drcumnllatioD 
from  their  posts.  But  when  at  last  thb  adeet 
party,  after  the  atricteat  inquiry,  found  all  tb« 
com  in  the  city  to  be  spent,  they  then  sent  t» 
Agesilaus  desiring  a  truce  for  an  embasay  ta 
go  CO  Lacedxmon  :  adding,  "  chcy  had  come  to 
a  resolution  to  surrender  the  city  on  whatever 
CDiiditions  Che  magistTntesat  Lacedxmon  should 
prescribe."  Ageeiiaus  was  angry  that  they 
should  slight  him  in  this  manner.  He  there- 
fore sent  to  his  friends  at  Lacedsmon,  and  by 
them  solicited  so  cHeeCually,  that  the  tenns  of 
surrender  for  Phlius  were  li?fc  Co  his  own  de• 
tcrminalion;  he,  however,  granted  a  truce  for 
the  embassy,  lie  now  kept  a  sCriccer  guard 
than  ever  upon  the  besieged,  that  none  of  tbeai 
might  make  [heir  escape.  But  notu  ithslaiid 
ill  his  vigilance,  Delpbio,  nccompanied  by 
>undrel  fellow,  η  servant  of  his  own,  who 
hud  frequently  plundered  the  besiegers  of  their 
,  got  away  by  night.  iVhen  the  messen- 
irrived  from  Lscediemon,  with  a  pcrniis• 
from  Che  state  Co  Agesilaus  to  settle  the 
terms  as  he  thought  most  advisable,  he  declared 
IS  ;  that  "  fifty  persons  of  the  laCe  e<- 
fifty  Phliatiiaiis  who  had  not  been  ex- 
luld  Urst  agree  upon  a  report,  what 
persons  deserved  to  be  saved  and  what  persons 


IS  his  s( 


jntly  paid  high  respect  Co  Agesilaus,     up  a  body  of  laws  fi; 


,  in  Che  I 


r  that  h 


le  him.     And  whilst  Ihi 


The  LacednmoniaiLS  send  away  Polybiades  [o  '  garrison 
comniand  in  his  sCead  against  OtpiChus.  secured 

Agesilaus   had   been  a  longer    cime  before     missed 
Phlius  than  it  was  said  tbeic  provisions  could  |  himself 
have  lasted.     BuC  of  such  eiccUent  ui 
refrain  from  indulging  the  belly,  that  the  Phli-  I  Phlius  «-as  oi 
■sians,  \rho  bad  made  a  decree  ihac  only  balfl      Polybiades 


.  and  then  should  draw 
ir  future  observation." 
were  settling  be  left  a 
I  Phlius,  and  had  six   months'  pay 
them.      Having  done  this,  be  di*- 
!  confederates,   and  marched  back 
:th  the  domestic  troops  to  Sparta- 
whole  time  of  tbeee  t: 


ighl  months, 
compelled  the  Olynthians, 
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irho  were  grio-cni-ly  nfilirttd  with  finriinr, 
since  they  could  neither  U-irh  ii\  jiru\isiuii's  by 
liuid  nor  import  them  by  sea,  to  send  an  em- 
iHttsy  to,  LacedaemoD  to  tue  for  peace.  The 
arrived  there  with  full  power•, 
<gra«d  **  to  have  the  aame  firiend  and  the 
torn  with  the  Lacedamoniana,  to  follow 
a•  their  leaden,  and  be  their  confede- 
"  And  having  awom  to  observe  these 
Hticleib  they  Rtnmed  to  Olynthus. 

When  every  thing  had  thus  succeeded  with 
the  liacedgtnonians,  so  that  now  the  Thebans 
and  the  rest  of  the  Boeotians  were*entirely  sub- 
miaairey  the  Corinthians  adhered  most  fiiith- 
fnlly  to  them,  and  the  Argives  were  humbled, 
■B  their  plea  about  computing  the  months  could 
uo  longer  avail  them  ■,  as  the  Athenians  farther 
were  Icift  ipiite  by  themselves,  and  they  had 
auiBciently  chastised  their  own  disafiected  coii- 
iedVBtCi^  their  empire  over  Greece  seemed  at 
preeent  to  be  established  with  lustre  and  se- 
curity. 

IV.  Many  instances  however  might  be 
hnraghc  £roro  the  histories  both  of  Greeks  and 
Bafbarians,  that  the  gods  neglect  not  the  pun- 
ishment of  men  who  behave  irreligiously,  or 
commit* unrighteous  acts:  but  at  present  I 
shall  stick  dose  to  my  subject.  For  even 
Aoee  Lacedemonians,  who  had  sworn  to  leave 
A•  cities  in  freedom  and  independence,  and 
jet  had  seized  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  were 
rhisfisrd  for  their  crime  by  the  very  people 
they  had  injured,  though  hitherto  superior  to 
all  their  enemies.  And  as  to  those  very  Tbc- 
hmsy  who  had  led  them  into  the  citadel  and 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  betray  the  city  to 
the  Laoedsemonians,  that  under  their  protec 
tion  they  might  play  the  tyrant,  no  more  per- 
Bona  thu  seven  exiles  were  sufficient  to  wreak 
ample  vengeance  upon  them.  I  shall  relate  in 
what  manner  it  was  done. 

There  was  one  Phyllidas,  who  ser\'ed  as  se- 
aetaiy  to  the  generals  of  the  state,  in  the  in. 
teieat  of  Archies,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for 
the  firithfol  execution  of  his  office.  This  roan 
WM  by  business  carried  to  Athens,  where 
Hello,  one  of  the  Thebans  who  bad  refuged 
Umself  at  Athens,  and  wbb  his  old  acquain- 
iBioe,  gets  a  conference  with  him.  He  asked 
him  abundance  of  questions,  how  Archias  exe- 
cuted his  office  ?  and  Philip  continued  to  play 
the  tyrant  ?  and  discovering  that  Phyllidas  ab- 
honed  all  the  management  at  Thebes  even 
wone  than  himself,  after  proper  pledges  of 


tnh'lity  to  one  MiiotliiT,  tlu-y  airit'i-d  alxmt  tin; 
rx.irt  π;«'•1ιο•1  ot  (.•\ι•<•ιιΐϊη^  t!n•  jtlut.  Iti  con- 
.scciuciice  ot  this,  ΛΙιΊΙυ,  taking  with  liiiii  .six  ' 
of  the  properest  persons  amongst  the  exiles, 
armed  with  daggers  and  no  other  weapon,  go- 
eth  in  the  first  place  by  night  into  the  territory 
of  Thebes.  In  the  next  place,  having  passed 
the  day  in  some  unfrequented  spot,  at  evening 
they  came  to  the  gates,  as  if  returning  amongst 
the  latest  of  those  who  had  been  working  in 
the  fields.  When  they  had  thus  got  into  the 
city,  they  passed  that  night  in  the  house  of  one 
Charon,  with  whom  also  they  continued  the 
following  day.  Phyllidas  was  now  very  busy 
in  making  preparations  for  his  masters  the  ge- 
nerals of  the  state,  that  they  might  celebrate 
the  feast  of  Venus  at  the  expiration  of  their 
office.  He  had  long  before  nuule  them  a  pro- 
mise to  bring  them  some  of  the  noblest  and 
most  beautiful  ladies  in  the  city,  and  fixed  this 
night  for  the  performance  of  it  The  generals, 
libertines  as  they  were,  reckoned  they  should 
have  a  most  joyous  night  When  supper  was 
over,  and  they  had  drunk  lai^ely,  for  Phyllidas 
took  care  they  should  have  plenty  of  wine, 
they  called  upon  him  again  and  again  to  fetch 
in  the  ladies.  He  went  indeed,  but  fetched  in 
McUo  and  his  companions.  He  had  fine- 
ly dressed  up  three  of  them  as  women  of 
quality,  and  the  rest  as  their  maids.  He  led 
them  first  into  the  pantry  of  the  public  man- 
sion ;  and  then,  going  himself  into  the  room 
where  they  were  feasting,  told  them  "  the  la- 
dies positively  refused  to  come  in  till  all  the 
servants  were  withdrawn."  Upon  this  they 
immediately  ordered  all  ser>'ant8  to  leave  the 
room.  Phyllidas  gave  the  servants  wine,  and 
sent  them  out  to  drink  it  in  the  house  of  one 
of  the  public  officers.  When  this  was  done, 
he  introduced  the  ladies,  and  seated  them  each 
to  a  man.  The  signal  was,  that  so  soon  as 
they  were  seated,  they  should  immediately  dis- 
cover themselves,  and  stab.  It  is  thus  that 
some  say  they  were  put  to  death.  But  others 
will  have  it,  that  Mello  and  his  companions 
came  as  a  party  of  masquers,  and  so  killed  the 
generals  of  the  state. 

Phyllidas,  however,  taking  with  him  three 
of  them,  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Lcontiades  j 
and  after  knocking  at  the  door,  said  he  had 
some  orders  to  deliver  from  the  generals. 
Leontiades  had  just  thrown  himself  upon  a 

1  PvlopldM  was  one  of  the  number. 
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coiich  after  supper,  and  hit  wif•  wm  litting  hj 
him  emplojcd  at  her  wbeeL  He  looked  upon 
Pbyllidas  aa  a  tnnty  penon,  and  therefore  or- 
dered him  to  come  in.  They  were  no  sooner 
in  the  room,  than  after  killing  him  *  and  sadly 
HfTrighting  his  wife,  they  enjoined  her  to  be  si- 
lent  And  now  departing,  they  left  an  order, 
«•  to  keep  the  door  fast.  If  they  found  it  had 
been  opened,"  they  threatened  '•  to  put  all  the 
people  In  the  house  to  death."  Phyllidas,  ac 
companied  by  two  of  the  men,  went  away  to 
the  publie  prison,  and  told  the  keeper,  **  he  had 
a  pristoner  to  deliver  from  a  geneml  of  the 
state,  whom  he  mutt  take  care  to  secure."  So 
Boon  as  he  opened  the  door,  they  immediately 
killed  him,  and  set  all  the  prisoners  at  liberty. 
They  now  ran  and  took  arms  out  of  the  por- 
tico, with  which  they  armed  the  prisoners; 
and  then  marchbg  to  the  Amphleum,  posted 
them  there  on  giwrd.  And  no  sooner  waa  this 
done,  than  they  proclaimed  aloud,  that  *'aD  the 
hontcmen  and  heavy-armed  of  Thebes  should 
come  out  since  the  tyrant»  were  elaia**  The 
citizens,  who  in  the  night- time  knew  not  what 
to  believe,  kept  quiet  in  their  houses.  But  so 
soon  as  it  was  day,  and  it  was  cleariy  seen  what 
had  been  done,  the  heavy-armed  und  horsemen 
soon  joined  them  in  arms.*  The  exiles  also, 
who  had  now  returned  to  Thebes,  despatch 
horsemen  away  to  the  rest  of  their  associates, 
who  were  vt'aiting  on  the  frontiers  of  Athens, 
and  two  Athenian  generals  with  them.  These, 
knowing  well  why  they  were  sent  for,  put 
themselves  in  march. 

The  Lacedemonian,  who' commanded  in  the 
citadel,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  proclama- 
tion that  was  made  in  the  night,  than  he  sent 
away  to  Plataea  and  Thespise  for  aid.  But  the 
Theban  horsemen,  who  were  aware  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Platsans,  met  them  on  the  road, 
and  slew  more  than  twenty  of  them.  Coming 
back  into  Thebes  after  this  exploit,  and  the 
party  from  the  frontier  of  Athens  was  now 
also  arrived,  they  made  an  assault  upon  the 
citadel.  When  those  within  the  citadel,  whose 
number  was  but  small,  found  what  they  were 
about,  and  saw  with  how.  much  spirit  each  as- 
sailant  behaved,  and  heard  large  rewards  offer- 
ed  by  pixKdamation  to  such  as  should  first  scale 
the  wall,  they  were  greatly  Intimidated,  and 
offered  to  evacuate  the  place,  «would   they 


1  It  WM  PalopUM  who  killed  hia. 

2  With  EpuntnondM  at  their  head. 
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When  the  Laeedanonlaiia 
these  afiairs,  they  pot  to  daalii  their 
ant,  for  eracuating  the  dtadd  aad  BOt 
ing  in  it  till  aid  came  op.  Thej  also 
an  expedition  against  lliebea.  Bat 
allegel,  that  "  he  had  been  in  conatart 
now  forty  years  from  Us  youth,  and  as  tiilv 
exempted  all  persons  of  that  atanding  ta 
serving  abroad  in  the  army,"  he 
**  the  king  also  was  indud«d  in  that 
tion  ;**  and  having  thus  alleged  • 
excuse,  he  did  not  command  in  tUa 
Yet  this  was  a  mere  pretest  to  evade  the  Ml• 
vice,  as  he  well  knew,  in  case  he  took  tete» 
numd  himsdf,  that  his  countrymen  wadi 
murmur  at  him  for  giving  them  ao  nandi  tn^ 
bic  that  he  might  succour  tyrants.  He  adfa^ 
ed  them  therefore  to  determine  every  point  i•• 
lating  to  it  without  interfering  at  aU.  Thi 
ephori  at  length,  at  the  desire  of  those  who  hd 
escaped  from  Thebes  after  the  massaoe,  sen! 
out  Cleombrotus  for  the  first  time  to  command 
the  army,  and  in  the  very  depth  of  winter. 
Chabrias,  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  targ^ 
teers,  ^-as  guarding  the  pass  of  EleutherK•,  Cle- 
ombrotus therefore  marched  up  by  the  road  tint 
leadeth  to  Plata».  His  taigeteers,  who  led  the 
van,  fell  in  upon  the  mountain  with  a  guard  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persona,  the  veiy 
same  men  who  had  been  set  at  liberty  out  d 
the  prison.  And  all  these,  unless  perliapsoBa 
or  two  who  might  escape,  the  targeteera  imme- 
diately slew.  He  then  marched  down  to  Pla- 
tsea,  which  was  yet  in  friendship  with  then. 
But  after  he  had  been  at  Thespise,  he  marked 
from  thence  to  Cynoscephale,  which  bdonged 
to  the  Thebans,  and  encamped  his  army.  He 
continued  there  about  sixteen  days,  and  then 
retired  again  to  Thespiie.  He  left  Sphodrias 
to  command  in  that  place  with  a  third  part  of 
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the  eoufedemte  troop•.  He  ako  gkm  him 
what  BMHiej  he  hed  brought  from  Sparte,  and 
ofdered  him  to  hire  a  body  of  aualiarica  And 
Sphodrias  aet  about  obej^ng  hi•  order•. 

Clcombrotna  led  the  reet  of  the  armj  badr  by 
the  raad  of  Cnuia,  hi•  soldier•  being  yet  very 
wmk  in  doubt,  whether  there  wa•  a  war  or  not 
with  tiie  Theban&  He  had  entered  with  U• 
anay,  it  i•  true,  upon  the  dominioD•  of  Thebes, 
but  he  wa•  again  withdrewbg  after  doing 
them  as  little  daaaage  a•  potable.  Yet  during 
hie  retreat  there  happened  a  moet  violent  tern* 
peet  of  wind,  which  eome  interpreted  a•  an 
omen  of  what  wa•  soon  to  come  to  pe••. 
AsBongBt  other  prodigious  effect•  of  thi•  tem- 
pest, as  Qeombrotue  wa•  croaking  the  moun• 
tim  in  the  road  from  Cnuis  to  the  sea,  it 
Uew  several  esse•  loaded  with  baggage  down 
die  precipice•,  and  carried  abundance  of  wea- 
pon• whirled  out  of  the  soldiers*  hand•  into  the 
•ea.  In  short,  many  of  them,  unable  to  go  on  with 
their  arms,  left  them  behind  here  snd  there  up- 
on die  top  of  the  mountain,  laying  down  their 
•Uelds  with  the  wrong  side  uppermost  and  filU 
ing  them  with  stones.  That  night  they  refreshed 
diereselves  as  well  as  they  could  at  iEgostbenes 
in  tiie  district  of  Megara,  but  next  day  they  re- 
tomed  and  fetched  off  their  aims.  And  from 
benee  esch  party  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
their  several  homes,  for  Cleombrotus  disbanded 
the  army. 

The  Athenians,  who  now  saw  what  the 
stfength  of  the  Lacedemonians  was,  that  there 
was  war  no  longer  at  Corinth,  and  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians had  even  marched  along  by  Attica 
against  Thebes,  were  so  highly  intimidated, 
that  they  called  down  to  a  trial  the  two  gene- 
rals,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Mello  against  the  faction  of  Leontiades,  and 
pot  one  of  them  to  death,  and  outlawed  the 
other  who  fled  before  his  trial. 

The  Thebans  farther,  who  were  under  full 
as  great  apprehensions  in  case  they  should  be 
compelled  singly  to  war  with  the  Lacedsemo- 
niansy  have  recourse  to  the  following  artifice.' 
They  persuade  Sphodrias,  who  was  left  com- 
mandant at  Thespi»,  and  it  was  supected  by 
a  handsome  bribe,  to  roal^e  an  incursion  into 
Attica,  in  order  to  force  the  Athenians  to  a 
rupture  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  Sphodrias 
undertook  the  business,  and  pretended  he  would 


S  Accordinf  to  notarch,  Pelopidae  wu  chief  «gent 
la  sad  promoter  of  this  affiiir. 


seize  the  Pirams,  as  it  wa•  Dot  yet  eccaied  by 
gates.  He  put  his  troops  on  the  raaich  boob 
after  supper,  saying  that  before  day  he  would 
be  at  the  Pineus.  But  day4ight  overtook  him 
at  Thria,  and  he  had  not  even  the  caution  to  con- 
ceal hi•  design.  For  when  he  was  forced  to 
retreat,  he  drove  off  the  cattle  and  gutted  the 
hooee•.  Some  person•,  too,  who  had  fidlen  in 
witii  him  on  hi•  march,  flying  with  all  •peed  in- 
to the  city,  alarmed  the  Athenian•  with  the 
new•  that  a  very  nnmerou•  army  wa•  approach- 
ing. Their  honemen  and  heavy-armed  wero 
•oon  accoutred,  and  posted  themselves  on  the 
guard  of  the  dty.  Etymodes,  and  Aristdo- 
chus,  and  Ocellua,  the  Lacedmnonian  ambas- 
sadors, were  now'^in  residence  at  Athens,  lodged 
with  Callias  the  public  host  of  their  state :  and 
no  aooner  waa  this  nevrs  arrived,  than  the 
Athenians  arrested  and  secured  these  ambas- 
sadors as  privy  to  the  scheme.  They  wero 
strangely  surprised  at  this  incident,  and  pleaded 
in  their  own  behalf  that  '*  they  were  not  such 
fools  as  to  have  staid- in  the  dty  in  the  power  of 
the  Athenians,  had  they  known  of  any  design  to 
seize  the  Pineus,  and  least  of  all  in  their  public 
lodgings,  where  they  were  sure  to  be  met  with.** 
They  said  farther,  **  it  should  be  cleared  up  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Athenians,  that  the  state 
of  Lacedsmon  waa  not  privy  to  the  design  ;" 
adding,  **  they  were  well  assured  of  hearing 
soon  that  Sphodrias  was  pot  to  death  by  his 
country  for  it'*  And  thus,  being  clearly  ad. 
judged  to  have  known  nothing  at  all  of  the  mat- 
ter, they  were  set  at  liberty. 

The  ephori  recalled  Sphodrias,  and  prefer- 
red a  capital  indictment  against  him.  He 
truly  was  affrighted,  and  would  not  undergo 
a  trial.  But  atter  all,  though  he  refused  to 
stand  his  trial,  he  got  himself  acquitted. 
This  was  thought  by  many  the  most  iniqui- 
tous sentence  that  ever  was  given  by  the 
Lacedemonians.  But  the  true  history  of  it 
was  this : 

Sphodrias  had  a  son,  by  name  Cleonymus, 
of  an  age  just  beyond  the  class  of  boys,  but  the 
handsomest  and  most  accomplished  youth 
in  Sparta ;  and  Archidamus  the  son  of  Age- 
silaus  had  a  fondness  for  him.  The  friends 
therefore  of  Cleombrotus,  who  were  great  inti- 
mates with  Sphodrias,  were  bent  on  getting 
him  acquitted,  but  yet  were  afraid  of  Age- 
silaus  and  his  friends,  and  indeed  of  all  impar- 
tial persons,  since  beyond  all  doubt  his  offence 
was  enormous.    But  Sphodrias  at  length  spoke 
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thiu  to  ClaooTiDiU :"  It  is  in  your  power,  mf 
aun,  to  nn  your  fethet'e  life,  would  jfou 
praviil  with  Aicbiduniu  to  get  Agesiliui 
to  bvout  me  in  court."  ΛίΙιτ  hearing  Ihia.  he 
had  Uie  emmg»  to  go  to  Archtdamus  and  beg 
him  to  ura  hii  btlier.  ArchidamuB  tnilf, 
teeing  QeoiiTiDue,  in  Ken,  itood  ell  in  (ut- 
ρβηκ,  uid  wept  iliiiig  with  him..  And  when 
he  had  beird  hie  request,  he  uiiwered  thut : 
"  But  JIM  mujt  know,  Cimtnyaiut,  that  1  never 
am  ύΑβ  to  look  my  father  in  the  face ;  and 
whatever  public  point  I  want  to  issry,  I  eolicit 
all  the  world  much  sooner  than  my  tatber. 
However,  aince  you  request  it,  be  aaaured  1 
will  do  all  in  my  power  to  serve  you."  And 
then,  leaving  the  public  room  of  entertainment 
where  they  were,  be  yient  bocne  lo  bed.  Next 
morning  he  ww  np  betimes,  and  took  care  hi• 
father  should  not  go  uut  before  he  had  seen 
bim.  But  when  he  saw  him  appear,  in  tlie 
&nt  place  if  any  of  the  citiiena  came  in,  be 
let  them  t*lk  over  their  buiiiiieBa  with  bim ; 
and  then  if  there  came  any  stranger)  and  after- 
wards, be  gave  way  to  sucli  of  (he  domestics 
as  bad  any  thing  to  say.  In  ^hort,  when  Agesi- 
laiis  waa  returned  home  again  from  the  Euro- 
tas,  be  retired  without  daring  to  approach  him. 
And  the  next  day  he  believed  sgain  exactly  in 
(he  same  manner.  Agenilniis  however  eus- 
pected  the  tri 

Archidamus,  as  is  now  likely,  was  longing  for 
a  sight  of  ChKinymU!.,  but  durst  not  presume 
to  face  him,  ai  he  had  not  opened  hia  lipa  to 
his  father  about  hia  petition.  And  ibe  friends 
of  Sphodrias,  finding  that  Archidamua,  who 
used  to  be  assiduous,  came  not  near  Cleonymns, 
were  persuaded  he  tad  been  chidden  by  his 
father.  But,  in  short.  Archidamus  had  at  la.it 
the  courage  to  go  up  to  bim  and  say,  "  I  am, 
sir,  desired  by  Cleonymus,  to  beg  of  you  to 
save  hia  father  i  I  earnestly  entreat  you  there- 
fore to  do  it  if  you  can."  He  answered,  "  I 
forgive  you,  my  son,  for  asking  it ;  but  1  do 
not  see  how  I  can  be  forgiven  by  niy  country, 
if  I  do  not  condemn  the  man,  nho  hath  taken 
■  bribe  to  hurt  mycountty."  Archidamus  had 
nothing  to  reply,  but  overpowered  by  a  sense  of 
justice  went  his  way.  Yet  aflerwards,  whether 
of  his  own  thought  or  the  suggestion  of  some- 
body else,  he  came  again  and  said,  "  But  I  am 
Bsaiued,  my  father,  if  Sphudriss  had  done  no 
wrong,  you  would  reailily  acquit  him ;  and 
therefore,  though  he  hath  done  Htong,  forgive  I 


s  behaviour, 


hitn  this  once  to  gratify  your  soc 
replied,  "  Be  it  so,  provided  it  can  be  d«M 
with  honour."  At  this  answer  Arcbidumii 
went  his  way  φlite  despairing  of  success. 

One  of  the  friends  of  Spbodriaa  beiiQ  after- 
wards in  discourse  with  Etymodes  a«d  to 
bim,  "  AU  you,  I  suppose,  who  are  tb«  biaiit 
of  Agesilaiis,  are  for  putting  Spbodiiaa  te 
death."  "  Far  from  it,"  replied  Etymodts; 
should  we  not  act  in  concert  with  himF  Aai 
Agesilaus,  Τ  assure  you,  says  to  all  with  wbogi 
he  talketh  about  bim,  that  beyond  all  doubt 
Sphodrias  hath  been  to  btame ;  but  then  it 
would  be  a  hardship  indeed  to  put  a.  man  to 
denCh,  who  in  every  stage  of  life  had  behned 
in  the  mosit  honourable  manner,  for  Sparta 
standeth  in  need  of  such  gallant  men."  Hnr- 
ing  this,  he  went  and  told  it  to  Clecmynia^ 
Cleonymua,  quite  oveijoyed,  lought  out  ArcU- 
damus  and  aaid,  "  Now  we  are  convinced  ja» 
have  a  aineeTE  r^ard  for  us  ;  and  reat  assured, 
Arcbidsmus,  we  shall  always  endeavDnr  la 
show  so  high  a  r^ard  for  you,  that  you  ahiJl 
never  blush  you  have  been  our  triend."  He 
made  his  words  good,  since  quite  through  life 
be  nobly  discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  Spartan, 
and  at  I^uctra,  fighting  before  the  king  in  com- 
pany with  Dinon,  β  general-ofRccr,  he  was  lbs 
first  of  the  Spartans  who  droppi-d  and  died  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemy.  His  death  gave  Ibe 
heartiest  cuncem  to  Archidamus,  though  ac- 
cording to  promiac  he  never  shamed,  but  on 
the  eoritrary  gloriously  adorned  his  benebclar. 
And  in  this  manner  truly  was  Spbodriaa  ac- 
quitted. 

At  Athens,  however,  such  persons  as  were 
in  the  Bieolian  interest  were  Kpresenting  to 
the  people,  that  "  the  I.acedicmoniana,  far  from 
punishing,  bad  even  commended  Sphodrias  for 
his  treachery  to  them,"  The  consequence  «έϊ, 
that  the  Athenians  made  all  fast  about  tbi 
Pir.cus,  set  ships  on  the  stocks,  and  aided  the 
Bteotisns  with  high  alacrity.  Ua  the  other 
side,  the  Laceducmotiians  declared  an  eipeditien 
against  Thubes ;  and  judging  that  Agesilaoi 
would  command  the  army  with  more  prudent* 
Ihttn  Cleonilirotus,  they  liegged  of  bim  to  tm- 
dertake  the  service.  He  replied  that  "he 
could  refuse  no  service  fur  which  the  stale 
judged  him  to  be  qualilied,"  and  began  the  pre- 
parations to  take  the  Ri-ld.  But  sensible  thai 
unless  Citha?ran  waa  secured  in  time,  it  wouM 
not  be  ca-iy  lo  get  into  (he  territory  of  Tbebe*; 
and  having  ]cBmcd  that  (he  Cletorians  were  U 
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with  tbe  Orcbomenians,  and  Bubristed  a 
body  of  foreigii  troops,  he  treated  with  them 
for  the  aid  of  those  troops  in  case  he  should 
want  them.  After  the  sacrifices  for  a  success- 
ful campaign  were  over,  before  he  had  reached 
Tegea  with  his  Lacedemonians,  he  despatched  a 
messenger  to  the  commander  of  the  troops  in  the 
aerrice  of  the  Cletorians,  with  a  month's  pay 
advance  for  those  troops,  and  an  order  to  pos. 
aera  themselves  immediately  of  Citbaeron.  He 
sent  also  a  notification  to  the  Orcbomenians 
**  to  suspend  their  war  during  bis  present  ex- 
pedition. But  if  any  state,  whilst  be  was  in 
tbe  field,  presumed  to  make  war  upon  any  other 
state,  he  threatened  to  make  war  upon  tbe 
state  so  ofifending,  in  pursuance  of  the  stand- 
ing decree  of  tbe  confederates."  And  now, 
after  pasning  Citharon  and  arriving  at  Thes- 
pise,  be  resumed  his  march  from  thence,  and 
entered  the  dominions  of  Thebes.  But  find- 
ing tbe  plains  and  tbe  richest  parts  of  tbe  coun- 
try secured  by  ditches  and  ramparts,  he  shifted 
his  encampments  from  one  spot  to  another,  and 
leading  out  his  army  in  the  afternoon  laid  all 
the  country  waste  that  he  found  not  covered 
by  ditches  and  ramparts.  For  the  enemy, 
whenever  Agesiiaus  appeared  in  sight,  formed 
into  order  of  battle  behind  their  rampart  as 
ready  to  defend  it.  And  once,  when  he  was 
returning  to  bis  camp,  the  Theban  horse,  who 
bad  kept  themselves  concealed,  ride  out  sud. 
denly  through  the  sally-ports  contrived  on  pur- 
pose in  tbe  rampart,  and  at  the  time  the  tar- 
geteers  were  dispersed  to  their  supper,  and  were 
actually  getting  it  ready,  whilst  the  horsemen 
were  either  dismounting  or  mounting  again 
upon  their  horses,  gallop  in  amongst  them. 
They  made  a  slaughter  of  the  targeeters,  and  of 
tbe  horse  slew  Cleon  and  £pilytidas,  both  of 
Sparta,  and  Eudicus  who  belonged  to  a  city 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta,  and  some 
exiles  from  Athens,  who  bad  not  been  able  to 
remount  their  horses.  But  when  agesiiaus 
bad  faced  about  with  the  heavy-armed,  and 
was  marching  towards  them,  and  the  horse  on 
each  side  began  to  ride  at  one  another,  and  tbe 
first  military  class  of  Spartans  ran  out  from  tbe 
beavy-armed  to  support  the  horse,  then  indeed 
the  horsemen  of  tbe  Tbebans  resembled  la- 
bourers exhausted  by  tbe  noon-day  heat.  They 
kept  their  ground,  it  is  true,  against  assailants, 
and  threw  their  spears,  but  then  they  never 
thiew  them  home.  And  at  last,  being  obliged 
to  wheel  about,  twelve  of  them  were  slain. 


When  Agesiiaus  was  thus  convinced  that  tbe 
enemy  were  always  in  motion  after  dinner,  be 
sacrificed  at  early  day;  and  then  marching  out  his 
army  with  all  expedition,  be  entered  their  lines  by 
a  quarter  on  which  there  was  no  guard  at  all. 
And  after  this  he  put  every  thing  within  their 
lines  to  fire  and  sword,  quite  up  to  tbe  walls  of 
Thebes.  But  having  done  this,  and  retreated 
again  to  Thespis,  he  fortified  that  city :  and 
leaving  Phoebidas  behind  to  be  commandant  in 
Thespi»^  he  repassed  to  Megara,  dismissed 
the  confederates,  and  led  back  the  domestic 
troops  to  Sparta. 

But  after  bis  departure»  Phoebidas,  by  send- 
ing out  his  parties,  was  continually  fetching 
in  plunder  firom  tbe  Tbebans,  and  by  the  in- 
cursions he  made  gave  sad  annoyance  to  the 
country.  The  Tbebans  on  tbe  other  side,  be- 
ing eager  for  revenge,  march  with  their  whole 
united  force  into  the  territory  of  tbe  Thespians. 
But  though  they  had  thus  entered  it,  Phoebidas 
lay  SQ  close  upon  them  with  bis  targeteers,  that 
none  of  the  enemy  durst  on  any  occasion  strag- 
gle from  the  main  body.  In  short  tbe  Tbebans 
were  grievously  disappointed  in  this  fruitless 
incursion,  and  were  retreating  with  much  pre- 
cipitation. And  even  their  muleteers,  throw- 
ing away  what  com  they  had  got,  rode  home- 
wards as  fiist  as  possible :  so  great  a  panic  had 
seized  tbe  army.  But  Phoebidas  with  high 
ardour  kept  plying  in  pursuit.  He  followed  it 
close  with  tbe  targeteers,  having  left  orders  for 
tbe  beavy.armed  to  follow  after  in  their  regular 
order.  He  was  full  of  hope  to  make  it  end 
in  a  general  rout.  He  himself  pressed  with 
great  bravery  on  their  rear;  be  encouraged 
every  person  to  keep  up  close  at  tbe  enemy ; 
and  be  ordered  the  beavy-armed  of  Thespise 
to  follow  him.  But  the  Theban  horse  were 
now  come  in  their  retreat  to  a  wood  that  was 
impassable,  at  which  they  first  drew  close  to- 
gether, and  in  tbe  next  place  they  faced  about, 
since  they  were  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  get  any 
farther.  The  targeteers,  and  the  number  of 
them  was  but  small,  that  first  approached,  were 
terrified  and  took  to  flight.  When  the  horsemen 
saw  this,  the  very  fright  of  their  own  people 
instructed  them  to  fall  on ;  and  here  Phoebidas 
with  two  or  three  more  were  slain  fighting. 
Perceiving  Phoebidas  was  killed,  all  the  mer- 
cenaries to  a  man  took  to  flight.  When  in 
their  flight  they  were  come  back  to  tbe  beavy- 
armed  of  Thespise,  these  also,  in  spite  of  their 
former  boasts  that  they  would  never  give  way 
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befbfe  Thrtnt,  IM  too  fiM*  eoniNaiy.  Tbej 
Mved  tbemselTei  indeed  firom  any  warn  por- 
■idt,  flince  it  ww  now  late  in  the  day.  Henee 
it  wu  that  few  of  tbeae  Tketp&am  loet  their 
liTet.  They  fled,  however,  without  onee 
looking  behind  theoH  till  they  were  got  within 
their  own  walli. 

The  affairs  of  the  Thebant  took  freah  life 
again  after  thii  Bueoesa,  and  they  nuodied 
■gainat  Theapis  and  the  adjecent  dtiet.  The 
party,  it  is  true,  for  the  Thebuia,  in  each  of 
these  cities  had  retired  to  Thebes,  since  their 
goTemments  had  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  great  men  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been 
done  in  Thebans.  The  friends  therefore  of 
the  Laocdsmonians  in  all  these  cities  were 
petitioning  for  succour.  And  after  the  death 
of  Phoebidaa  the  Lacedemonians  sent  by  sea 
a  general  officer  and  one  brigade  to  lie  in  garri- 
son at  Thespie. 

But  so  soon  as  the  spring  came  on,  the  La- 
cedemonians again  declared  an  expedition 
against  Thebes,  and  begged  Agesilsus,  as  the 
year  before,  to  take  upon  him  the  command.  He 
waa  still  in  the  same  sentiments  about  the  man- 
ner of  bmking  into  the  country,  so  that  before 
the  solemn  sacrifices  were  performed,  he  des* 
patched  away  a  messenger  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  Thespie,  with  an  order  to  him  to 
possess  himself  immediately  of  the  eminence 
that  commands  the  pass  of  Citheroii,  and 
maintain  it  till  be  came  up  with  the  army. 
When  he  himself  had  passed  it  and  was  got  to 
Platea,  he  again  pretended  to  march  to  Thes- 
pie. He  sent  his  couriers  thither  to  order  a 
market  to  be  ready,  and  for  all  amba^sadora  to 
wait  for  him  there,  insomuch  that  the  Thebans 
gathered  all  their  strength  together  to  stop  his 
march  to  Thespie.  But  the  day  after,  having 
sacrificed  at  eurly  dawn,  he  began  his  march 
along  the  road  of  Brythra :  and  having  made  a 
double  march  that  day,  be  passed  the  lines  of 
the  enemy  at  Scolus,  before  the  Thebans  could 
arrive  from  the  place  where  he  bad  passed  lost 
year,  which  they  were  intent  on  guarding. 
Having  thus  passed  the  lines,  he  laid  all  the 
country  waste  eastward  of  Thebes  quite  up  to 
Tanagra  (for  Tanagra  %vas  still  in  the  possession 
of  Hypotadorus,  who  was  a  friend  to  the  L»> 
cedemonians),  and  afterwards  marched  back 
again,  keeping  the  walls  of  Thebes  on  his  left. 
The  Thebans  took  the  field,  and  were  posted 
in  order  of  battle  at  Graos^tethos,  having  in 
their  rear  the  ditch  and  rampart,  and  judging 


thonadvea  eirpHaerty  w«ll  poatatf  fa 
ing  a  battle :  te  the  groiBi  kem  wa 
lynanow  and  vary  fagged.  Bat 
seeing  how  they  mn  poatad^ 
vanee  towards  than;  bat  mak-ing  a 
turn  ;to  the  laft,  ha  ■awhai  divaedy  fa 
dty  of  Thebaa.  And  soar  tba 
trembling  fa  the  city,  coipCy  aa  it  watrf 
ita  ροορίβ,  started  away  fron  the 
they  were  fanned  fai  older  of  battle^ 
vaneed  fall  speed  towarda  dw  cky 
road  of  Potaia  I  fathiawoaia  foolicyibi• 
curast  way.  And  yet  it  waa  oedoaMai^t 
noblepieeaofooodnetltt  AgaaOMH^  laiaMd 
to  a  great  diatanca  from  the  «Baoij,  aadaHil 
them  in  the  greatest  httiry  to  gait  tfairgwi 
Some  however  of  the  genend  ofieera  with  tkdr 
own  brigadea  laa  at  the  Tbebaaa»  as  chej  «at 
rushing  along  full  speed.  But  tiie  Tbcfal 
poured  their  darts  and  javelina  opoo  them  hm 
the  eminencea,  and  Halypetoa,  one  of  fa* 
officers,  lasT.  his  life  by  a  woand  naeelvad  hm 
a  javelin  thrown  at  him.  The  Thebamb  ha» 
ever,  were  obliged  to  dislodge  tkom  Aat  coi* 
nence ;  and  the  Seirite  and  the  horeeow  nil 
up  it,  and  kept  striking  at  die  rear  of  the  a» 
my,  whilst  they  were  running  towuda  the  atf» 
But  so  soon  as  they  were  got  near  the  wdK 
the  Thebans  fiM»  about.  The  Sdrit»,  saei^ 
this,  retreated  back  faster  than  a  foot  pace,  sal 
not  one  of  them  lost  his  Kfe  on  this 
The  Thebans  however  erected  a  trophy, 
their  assailants  had  thus  retreated. 

Agesilaus,  as  it  was  now  high  time,  wheded 
off,  and  encamped  his  army  on  the  very  ground 
where  he  had  before  seen  the  enemy  posted  io 
order  of  battle,  and  on  the  next  day  led  thea 
back  to  Thespie.  The  taigeteers  in  the  pay 
of  Thebes  kept  following  close  in  his  rear,  and 
were  calling  out  on  Chabrias  for  not  keeping 
up  with  them,  when  the  Olynthian  horse  (for 
now  pursuant  to  oath  they  were  in  the  army) 
wheeled  about,  forced  them  up  an  ascent  bf 
the  closeness  of  their  pursuit,  and  put  Ytrj 
many  of  them  to  the  sword:  for  foot-men, 
when  labouring  up  a  snrraoth  ascent,  are  quickly 
overtaken  by  horse. 

At  his  return  to  Thespie,  Agesilaus  found 
the  citixens  of  that  place  embroiled  in  sedition; 
and,  as  the  party  attached  to  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans were  for  putting  their  adversaries  to  death, 
amongst  whom  was  Meno,  he  would  not  suffer 
it.  On  the  contrary,  he  reconciled  them ;  and 
having  obliged  them  to  swear  not  to  hurt  one 
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Γ,  W  On  rifmii  Clibvon  ud  got 


ifeMhr,  won 
ibtnopi  to  flp« 


AtU 


If  th«di 


_  felRMipi  to  fl|MVti> 

i^4W  Thabna,  who  now  wciw  hi^j  dU- 
feMMdtr'KMdtjrofeon,  liwe  for  tk«  UK 
P««9«aatherh^Bat  n^icd  the  produce  of 
MiJbMlL  Mnd  out  prapar  poMW  on  board 
Ito»  BfaiMH  to  μαιά-Μ»  torn  u  PaRMB,  giv- 
Mb  dwm  tra  ■  tdmn  for  Urn  pnrpoie-     Bui 

α  it  Orei>)  irtdUt  tbef  were  purdiuiiig 
4  ODt  thfw  wi- 
re tber  ihoalA  bav• 
•  of  wfatt  he  wu  «bouL  And 
■  the  com  WM  anting  off,  Aleetuieiieth 
«ci,  Md  took  piuonen  oil  ihe 
lid,  wbo  were  not  fewer  than 
And  Ibese  hii  priwnen  fae 
nritj  into  the  dtadcl  where  be 
««■  ladgcd  Umaclf.  It  waa  reported  that  a 
ywath  at  Orena,  ranaikablr  handaome,  foUow- 
•d  aftv  tha  crowd  on  this  ocnaion,  uid  Alce- 
to•  «nlkad  down  from  tbe  citadel  to  have  aome 
mmawlliai  with  him.  The  pnionera  ibere. 
lara,  obwrving  tbia  negligence  of  hia,  wiie  tbe 
dteU.  and  tl«  town  rerolt*  ;  and  now,  with- 
i.  tha  Theba»  fetched  awa;  all 


Whntbeei 


liiqi  ipring  appiowhed,  Age- 
H  WBI  MaGncd  to  bii  bed  :  for  at  Mrgara, 
wfan  ho  led  the  annr  back  from  Thebea,  u 
he  waa  goii^  ap  from  tbe  temple  of  Vcnui  to 
lb•  Ul  of  tbe  magiatratea,  he  Imrat  a  vein 
nowwluTa  in  the  inaide  of  bia  body,  and  tbe 
blood  bnred  down  from  it  into  hi•  gound  1^. 
Hia  Ulde  became  eicenively  awelted,  and  the 
pun  wia  not  to  be  boine.  A  physician  there. 
fora  froRi  Syracuie  Uya  open  the  vein  upon  tbe 
«nde-hone.  The  blood,  baring  thui  got  a 
rant,  continued  to  iaaue  for  a  whole  day  ond 
Mght,  and  in  ipite  of  all  Cbi>ir  aita,  the  fluK 
eODld  not  be  itopped  till  be  fainled  away ;  then 
iodeed  it  ceued  entirely.  And  being  after- 
■nda  conTeyed  to  Idcediemon,  he  was  very 
Dl  all  the  real  of  that  summer,  and  all  tbe  next 
innter  too. 

However,  io  Boon  aa  it  waf  spriiig,  tbe  La- 
(■daoioniana  igiin  decUred  an  expedition 
■piut  tbe  Thcbana,  and  ordered  Cleomlirotui 
to  command  the  army.      ^Vhen  in  bit  march 


be  wa•  near  athnon,  the  targeteer•  adrcneed 
befon  him  to  aecure  the  emineiKM  abore  tha 
paas.  Some  of  the  Thcbana  and  Atbemnna 
had  already  poaaeaaed  themaelrea  of  the  aun- 
mit  of  the  mountain,  and  auflered  them  quietly 
to  mount  tbe  twccnt.  But  lO  km»  a«  ther 
were  come  within  reach,  Ibey  ataned  up,  pur. 
aued.  and  alew  about  forty  of  them.  And  after 
thia  repulM,  Cleombnitu*,  judging  it  impowi- 
ble  to  get  over  into  the  dominiona  of  Thebea, 
led  back  and  diibanded  the  army. 

An  aaaemUy  of  the  confedeiatea  waa  held 
aftenraida  at  LaoedranoD,  wWe  tbej  remon- 
atrated  at  larg«,  that  "  tbey  should  be  ruined  by 
aucb  Λ  »luggiih  conduct  of  the  war.  Tbe  La- 
cedcmoniana,  if  tbey  pleased,  might  man  out 
a  much  larger  number  of  ships  than  tbe  Athe. 
niana,  and  might  starve  their  city  into  a  aur. 
render.  With  the  same  ships  tbey  might  alao 
transport  the  land.army  against  Thebea  :  or,  if 
Ihey  bad  rather,  might  nurrb  through  Phocts  t 
if  tbey  chose  it,  by  the  pass  of  Cnuis."  In 
«usnce  of  these  remonitrancea,  tbey  man. 
I  out  sixty  triremea,  and  PoUia  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  admiraL  And  indeed  such  aa 
recommended  this  condnet  were  not  disap. 
pointed,  foi  by  it  the  Atbeidana  were  blocked 
sea.  Their  com  ships  were  come  up  a• 
It  as  Gemstus,  but  not  a  resael  duist  stir  fnnn 
thence,  as  the  fleet  of  the  Lacedtemoniana  waa 
on  the  stations  of  JEgiua,  and  Ccoa,  and  An- 
dros.  The  Athenians,  thus  convinced  tbey 
run  all  hazards,  went  on  board  their 
;  and.  coming  to  an  engagement  with 
PoUis,  tbey  gain  a  victory  at  sea  under  the 
command  of  Chabrias  :  and  then  the  cam  waa 
brought  in  safety  to  Athens. 

The  Lacedemonians  preparing  now  to  trana- 
port  the  land-army  against  the  Bceotians,  tbe 
Thcbana  retjueatcd  the  Athenians  to  appear 
with  their  naval  force  on  the  roasts  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  judging  that,  would  the  Athenians 
iply,  it  would  be  impossible  for  tbe  Lace- 
dKmoniang  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  guard 
own  coast  mth  all  the  confederate  cities 
that  lie  round   their  dominions,  and  to  send 
abroad  an  army  large  enough  to  make  bead 
against  them.     The  Athenians,  still  full  of  re- 
sentment  Bgainst  tbe  LaccdKmoniana   for  tba 
eSui  of  Sphodrias,  having  manned  out  sixty 
J  and  chosen  Timothcus  far  commander, 
despatched  them  with  aUcrily  against  Pelopon. 
IS.      And  now,  w  their  enemy  bad  made 
irroption   Into  the    tciritoij  of   TbelK% 
3M 
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tithir  dtarif  the  iit—mi  rf  deornhmtm,  or 
whiln  TinioChMi  wu  hevwiiig  imuid  Adr 
•omU,  the  ΊΜμμ  boMlj  look  die  field  agitett 
tlMir  neighboariog  dtiet,  and  retook  tbeto  eXL 
TUnodieat»  eleo,  after  eoeeting  lOnd,  redoeed 
Corcym  witboiit  lo••  of  tiiDO.  Howefer  he 
reduced  none  to  eUTcry,  he  drove  none  farto 
enle,  he  made  no  change  in  their  hiwe ;  and  by 
euch  modention  he  procored  the  good-will  of 
all  the  neighbouring  etatee.  And  now  the 
Lacedemonian•    manned  out  their  ship•  to 


ftw  agahiit  ttMtf 


iadwhetd^aiid 

atJSIyifaL  Bitt  whOet  the  oUiM  of 
uiweiedniWB  aehoMin  ovicr  lobe 
and  the  aiz  freeh  ehipe  itom  Ambnda  Μ 
joined  Nieokwbaa,  he  aaOed  vp  to  Λ$έΛ 
where  Thnotheoe  waa.  But  m  the  kttir» 
fuied  to  cone  out  and  figii^  NM»loch«  d• 
erected  a  trophy  oo  the  Mereat  ielMiif  Ti^ 
when  Tiatotheae  had  refittod  hia  owa  tkif^ 


check  TirooCheoe,  and  eent  them  to  eea  under   and 


the  command  of  Nioolocfaui,  a  man  of 
marlnble  hrarerjr•  He  was  no  eoooer  within 
eight  of  the  ahipe  of  TimotheiM,  than,  though 
els  ehipe  fiom  Ambrada  had  not  yet  joined 
him,  and  he  had  under  hia  command  but  fifty- 


ooi  eefcial  mmmw  from  CoKjm 


hia  total  naaaber  aflsonnti^g  nam  to  more  tfaa 
he  became  §u  eiiperi<ir  in  atro^rt 
He  eent  away  to  Atlieiia  for 
much  BMaey  he  wanted»  ier  he  had 
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Tax  Athenimns  and  the  Lacedsemoiiians 
thus  employed.  But  the  Thebane,  after 
Ittd  leduoed  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  marched 
Phods.  The  Phocians  sent  away  am- 
to  Lacedsemon,  and  represented 
that  without  a  speedy  aid  they  could  not 
•vbrnitting  to  the  Thebans.**  The  con- 
was,  that  the  Lacedieroonians  trans- 
by  sea  to  aid  them  their  king  Cleom- 
haring  imder  him  four  brigades  and  a 
of  their  confederates. 
About  the  same  time  Polydamas  the  Phar- 
MHsd  also  arriveth  at  Lacedsemon  on  business 
%  the  state•  Poljrdamas  was  in  high  esteem 
d  over  Thessaly ;  and  in  his  own  dty  of  Phar. 
judged  so  honest  and  worthy  a  man, 
his  fellow-dtizens,  who  had  been  embroiled 
iaa  sedition,  had  unanimously  agreed  as  the 
Miert  expedient  to  entrust  their  citadel  to  his 
CMtody.  They  empowered  him  farther  to  re- 
ceive all  the  public  revenue,  and  make  such 
disbunements  for  sacrifices  and  other  points  of 
the  public  administration  as  were  according  to 
law.  Thus  provided  with  money,  he  procured 
an  eflfectuai  guard  for  the  citadel,  and  at  every 
ycar^  end  passed  fair  accounts  of  his  adminis- 
tration• Nay,  whenever  the  public  money  fell 
shorty  he  advanced  his  own  for  the  necessary 
payBMOta,  and  reimbursed  himself  again  when 
the  pobUe  money  came  in.  And  more  than 
dl  thia,  he  lived  in  a  course  of  great  hospitality 
and  magnificence  too,  according  to  the  modes 
of  Theaaaly.  When  Polydamas  therefore  was 
inived  at  Lacedsemon,  he  spoke  as  foUoweth : 
**  Not  only  my  progenitors  from  time  imme- 
morial» but  I  myself  too,  Lacedasmonians,  have 
been  your  public  host  and  constant  benefactor. 
I  hnve  therefore  a  right,  when  I  want  assisU 
«Μβ»  to  ipplj  to  you  for  it,  and  to  give  you 


notice  in  time  of  any  difficulty  that  starts  op 
and  may  prove  prejudicial  to  you  in  Thessaly. 

*'  You  are  no  strangers,  I  am  well  assured, 
to  the  name  of  Jason ;  for  he  is  a  man  of  great 
power,  and  in  high  reputation.  This  Jason, 
having  demanded  a  truce,  hath  had  a  conference 
with  me,  in  which  he  discoursed  me  thus  : 

"  You  may  judge,  Polydamas,  from  the  rea- 
sons I  am  going  to  lay  before  you,  whether  I 
am  not  able  to  reduce  Pharsalus  your  dty  to 
my  obedience  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  I 
have  (said  he)  now  ready  to  act  with  me  the 
largest  number  of  the  most  powerful  dties  in 
Thessaly.  I  have  reduced  them  into  obedi- 
ence to  myself,  though  you  united  with  them 
in  carrying  on  a  war  against  me.  You  know, 
further,  that  I  have  now  a  body  of  six  thou- 
sand  foreigners  in  my  pay ;  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, no  city  in  this  part  of  the  world  can  in 
battle  be  a  match  for  them.  I  can  bring  (said 
he)  full  as  many  more  into  the  field  from  other 
places  in  my  own  subjection.  The  troops 
that  occasionally  take  the  field  from  Thessalian 
dties,  have  several  persons  amongst  them  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  several  not  yet  of  age  for 
service ;  and  small  is  the  number  of  those  be• 
longing  to  any  dty  whatever,  who  keep  them- 
selves in  proper  exercise  for  war.  But  not  a 
man  recdveth  my  pay,  who  is  not  able  to  un- 
dergo any  toil  as  weU  as  myself.*' 

*«  And  Jason  himself  (for  I  must  not  sup- 
press the  truth)  is  very  strong  by  natural  con- 
stitution, and  is  beside  habitually  hardy.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  not  a  day  passeth,  in  which  he 
doth  not  put  the  hardiness  of  his  men  to  trial. 
He  is  daily  in  armour,  and  daily  at  their  hea^ 
either  when  they  go  out  to  exercise,  or  go  out 
on  actual  service.  Such  of  his  mercena- 
ries as  he  findeth  unable  to  bear  hardships,  be 
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throweth  tiide;  Imt  such  μ  be  findcth  are 
eager  to  toil,  and  eager  to  face  tbe  dangers  of 
war,  he  di«tinguielieth  by  an  assignment  of  pay 
twice,  thrice,  nay  four  times  as  large  as  the 
common,  besides  the  additional  presents  be 
roaketh  them,  his  great  care  to  cure  them  when 
they  are  sick,  and  the  handsome  funerals  be 
honourcth.them  with  if  they  die.  Thus  it  is, 
that  all  the  foreigners  in  Jasoifs  service  are 
perfectly  assured,  that  military  ^-alour  aflordeth 
all  the  honour  and  affluence  of  life. 

*'  He  then  repeated  to  me  what  I  well  knew 
before,  that  the  Maiadans,  Dolopians,  and 
Alcetas,  who  govern  in  Epirus,  were  already 
subject  to  his  orders.— What  reason  therefore 
(said  be)  have  I  to  be  frightened,  or  to  think 
I  am  not  able  to  reduce  you  Pbarsalians  too  ? 
Yet  some  that  know  me  not  may  here  demand, 
Why  therefore  do  you  dally  ?  why  do  you  not 
march  at  once  against  the  Pbarsalians?  My 
answer  is  plain  and  honest  truth,  because  I  had 
rather  gain  you  by  a  willing  than  a  compelled 
submission.  For  should  you  act  with  me  upon 
compulsion,  yoa  will  for  ever  be  contriving  to 
do  me  mischief,  and  I  shall  for  ever  be  con- 
triving to  weaken  you  as  much  as  possibly  I 
can.  But  if  jrou  join  me  upon  the  motives  of 
persuasion,  it  is  plain  we  shall  be  ready  on 
both  sides  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  for  one 
another.  I  am  very  sensible,  Polydamas,  that 
Pharsalus,  your  own  native  dty,  placeth  all 
confidence  in  you.  If  therefore  you  can  bring 
it  into  friendship  with  me,  I  give  you  my 
honour  (said  he)  I  will  make  you  next  after 
myself  the  greatest  man  in  Greece.  And  hear 
of  how  much  good  I  offer  you  the  second  share ; 
and  believe  nothing  of  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
unless  your  own  reason,  upon  reflection,  con. 
vinceth  you  it  is  true.  This  therefore  is  cer- 
tainly dear,  that  if  Pharsalus  and  the  dties 
that  depend  upon  you,  will  act  in  union  with 
me,  I  may  easily  get  myself  dedarcd  supreme 
governor  of  all  the  Thessalians.  It  is  equally 
certain,  that  when  Thesealy  shall  be  united 
under  one  head,  the  number  of  horsemen  riseth 
at  once  to  six  thousand,  and  the  number  of 
their  heavy-armed  to  more  than  ten  thousand 
men.  And  when  I  consider,  how  able-bodied 
and  how  brave  they  are  by  nature,  I  am  per- 
suaded  that,  when  they  are  properiy  disd^ 
plined,  there  is  not  a  nation  to  whom  the  Thes- 
salians would  not  disdain  the  thoughts  of  sub- 
mitting. And  as  Thesealy  itself  is  a  country 
of  vast  extent,  no  sooner  are  they  united  under 


one  bead»  tlm  all  Ae 
stantly  submiL 
itbe  use  of  misiife 
;be  judged,  that  our  anniea  will 
others  in  tbe  number  of  our 
aides  this,  the  BaxiClaii•,  and  all  oAcr  ψβφ 
id  Greeoe  who  are  cnemin  to  tb•  Leeetei» 
nians,  are  confedeftea  with  ne•  They  aw 
profess  tbemselvea  ready  to  act  «adci 
dance,  provided  I  fiee  them  firom  tbe 
monians.  Tbe  Atheniana,  fiurtbcr»  I  aa  adi 
persuaded,  would  do  any  tbing  in  tbe  woriA  to 
be  taken  into  oar  allianee.  But  I  tUaklC^ 
not  be  my  choice  to  be  at  finendahip  withtkn; 
since  I  judge  it  much  easier  at  praacat  to  «^ 
blish  an  empire  by  aea  tban  by  land.  Whall• 
I  judge  solidly  or  not^  ronridrr  wbat  I  « 
going  to  add— When  wa  are  inaateii  of  Mm^ 
doniai  from  whenee  tbe  Atbcmana  ieldi  Μ 
timber,  we  shall  be  able  to  build  a  naeh  laqp* 
number  of  ahips  than  tbey.  .  Aad  aball  «a  m 
be  able  to  man  tbeae  shipa  with 
expedition  than  tbe  Atheniaiia,  aa  we 
many  vassals  amongst  ua  capable  of  being  ι 
good  seamen?  And  again,  aball  wa  not  be  kttff 
able  to  victual  our  fleets»  we»  who  naka  }κφ 
ezportationa  of  our  com  firom  tbe  great  ple^ 
we  enjoy,  than  the  Athenians  can  be^  wbolm 
not  enough  for  their  home  conaumptian 
out  bujring  it  at  fordgn  marketa  ?  In 
too,  we  must  certainly  outdo  tbeoD,  ainee  at , 
are  not  to  squeeze  it  from  a  parcel  of  palny 
islands,  but  can  collect  it  in  moat  ample  nMa• 
sure  from  whole  nations  on  the  eantiacati 
and  all  the  circumjacent  nations  are  subject  to 
a  tribute,  when  the  government  of  Thessaly  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  supreme  gofcnor. 
You  yourself  know,  that  tbe  Persian  owaareb, 
who  collects  his  tributes  not  from  islands  but 
the  continent,  is  the  richest  man  upon  earth. 
And  this  very  monarch,  I  think,  I  oould  redoee 
to  my  own  subjection  with  more  ease  then 
even  Greece.  For  I  am  sensible,  that  in  all 
his  dominions  there  is  but  one  single  penoa 
who  takes  not  more  pains  to  be  a  alave  tban  to 
be  free•  And  I  am  farther  sensible,  how  that 
monarch  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by 
so  small  a  force  as  marched  up  againat  him 
under  Cyrus,  and  by  that  afterwarda  vndcr 
Agesilaus. 

<<  When  Jason  had  run  over  all  these  points, 
my  answer  was— -There  is  weight  assuredly  in 
all  you  have  said.  But  for  us,  who  are  con• 
federetes  with  the  Lacedmnonians  and  without 
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baving  any  thing  to  hj  to  thdr  dMrge»  to  re- 
volt  to  their  enemies,  aeems  to  me  (taid  I)  a 
point  that  I  ahall  not  easily  comply  with.  He 
praised  my  iiq;eniiity,  and  said  I  was  so  honest 
a  roan  tl»t  he  would  do  all  in  iiis  power  to 
Kain  my  fiiendship.  He  hath  therefore  given 
tne  leave  to  repair  hither,  and  represent  the 
tmth  to  yon,  tlwt  unless  we  readilly  join  him, 
he  is  nilly  determined  to  make  war  upon  the 
Pharsalians.  He  enjoined  me»  fivther,  to  de- 
mand assistance  from  you.  If  (said  he)  they 
giant  you  an  aid,  and  sudi  as  you  can  judge 
anfficient  to  enaUe  you  to  make  head  against 
me,  bring  them  into  the  field  (said  he)  and  let 
us  decide  by  battle  what  our  future  conduct 
must  be:  but,  in  case  they  give  you  not  a 
sufficient  aid,  yotur  country,  which  honoureth 
you,  and  which  you  nobly  serve»  may  possibly 
have  ample  reason  to  censure  your  befaan- 
our. 

*<  It  is  for  these  reasons,  that  I  am  come  now 
to  Lacediemon,  and  have  given  an  exact  recital 
of  what  I  know  myself,  and  what  I  have  heard 
Jason  say.  And,  in  my  own  opinion,  Lecede- 
monians,  the  point  rests  here  ;*-If  actually  you 
oan  send  an  army  thither,  in  aid  not  only  of  me 
but  of  the  rest  of  the  Thessalians,  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  war  against  Jason,  the  cities  will 
revolt  from  him.  For  they  are  all  in  great 
fear,  how  the  mighty  power  of  this  man  will 
eod.  But,  if  you  judge  that  a  body  of  new 
enfranchised  citizens  and  a  private  Spartan  to 
€X)mmand  will  suffice,  I  then  advise  you  not  to 
nneddle  at  alL  For  reet  thoroughly  convinced, 
it  is  a  mighty  strength  you  are  to  struggle 
against  That  strength  will  be  under  the  con- 
duct of  an  able  commander;  who,  when  the 
point  is  either  to  conceal,  or  prevent,  or  to 
push,  will  be  generally  successful.  He  know- 
eth  how  to  act  as  well  by  night  as  by  day. 
On  an  emergency  he  will  take  either  dinner  or 
supper  without  abating  his  activity.  He  never 
thinketh  it  time  to  take  his  repose,  till  he  is 
arrived  at  the  place  whither  he  resolved  to  go, 
or  hath  completed  the  point  he  was  determined 
to  complete.  He  hath  made  such  practices 
habitual  to  all  his  troops.  He  is  skilful  at 
gratifying  his  soldiers,  when  by  hardy  perseve- 
rance they  have  accomplished  any  point  of 
importance ;  so  that  all  who  serve  under  Jason 
have  learned  this  lesson,  that  pleasure  is  the 
effect  of  toil ;  though  as  to  sensual  pleasures, 
1  know  no  person  in  the  world  more  temperate 
than  Jason      They  never  break  in  upon  his 


time;  they  always  leave  him  leisure  to  do 
what  must  be  done• 

<'  Consider  therefore  these  things ;  and  tell 
me,  in  the  manner  that  beoometh  you,  what 
you  shall  be  able  to  do,  and  what  you  will  do 
in  this  affiUr.'* 

Polydamas  spoke  thus,  and  the  Lacedsemo^ 
nians  excused  themsdves  from  giving  an  im- 
mediate answer.  Next  day  and  the  day  after, 
they  employed  themselves  in  calculating  how 
many  brigades  they  had  ahready  abroad  in  dif- 
ferent quarters,  and  how  many  ships  they  must 
keep  at  sea  to  make  head  against  the  fleet  of 
Athens,  and  what  was  requisite  for  the  war 
against  their  neighbouring  enemies.  And  then 
they  made  this  answer  to  Polydamas,  that  "  at 
present  they  could  not  send  him  a  competent 
aid;  it  was  therefore  their  advice,  that  he 
should  return,  and  accommodate  both  the 
public  and  his  own  private  affidrs  with  Jason 
in  the  best  manner  he  was  able.**  And  Poly- 
damas, after  highly  commending  the  ingenuity 
of  the  state,  returned  to  Pharsalus. 

He  now  made  it  his  request  to  Jason,  not  to 
compel  him  to  surrender  the  citadel  of  the  Pbar. 
salians,  which  he  would  fain  preserve  faithfully 
for  those  who  had  made  him  the  depositary  of 
it.  But  then  he  gave  his  own  sons  for  hos- 
tages, promising  he  would  persuade  his  fcllow- 
dtiseos  to  act  in  hearty  concert  with  him,  and 
would  himself  co-operate  to  get  him  declared 
supreme  governor  of  Thessaly.  When  there- 
fore they  had  exchanged  securities  to  one 
another,  the  Pharsalians  had  a  peace  imme- 
diately granted  them,  and  Jason  was  soon  with- 
out opposition  appointed  supreme  governor  of  all 
Thessaly.  When  thus  invested  with  authority, 
he  fixed  the  number  of  horsemen  and  number 
of  heavy-armed,  that  every  city  in  proportion 
to  their  ability  should  be  obliged  to  maintain. 
And  the  number  of  his  horsemen  now,  includ- 
ing his  confederates,  was  more  than  eight 
thousand,  his  heavy• armed  were  computed  to 
be  twenty  thousand  at  least.  His  targeteers 
were  numerous  enough  to  fight  all  other  tar. 
geteers  in  the  world:  it  would  be  a  toil  to 
reckon  up  the  names  of  the  cities  to  which  they 
belonged.  He  also  ordered  the  people  that  lay 
round  Thessaly  to  send  in  their  tribute,  in  the 
same  manner  it  was  paid  during  the  supremacy 
of  Scopas.  And  in  this  manner  were  these 
things  brought  about  I  now  return  again 
from  whence  I  digressed  to  give  this  account 
of  Jason. 
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H,  Tbo  troop*  of  ibe  LacudEmoniuia  and 
conf«denteB  were  luiw  uecmbled  in  Phorii ; 
liuc  tbe  Thclmna,  aUvr  wiihdruwing  into  their 
own  territory,  guardeil  all  (he  pastfs.  In  [he 
meantime  the  Athenians,  Reeing  how  much 
tfaej  had  contributed  towards  the  powpr  of  the 
Tbebane,  who  not  withcian ding  paid  nothing  id 
return  for  the  support  of  their  fleet,  and  linding 
themselvfa  exhausted  hj  the  vast  laies  ihey  paid 
and  by  the  piratical  eruiiei  from  ^igina,  and 
the  guard  of  their  landi,  becnme  highly  dcsi. 
TONS  of  hringiiig  the  war  to  an  end.  Atcord- 
ingly  they  sent  ambasBadaia  to  Laccdaemon, 
and  made  a  peace.  Two  of  these  unbaasadors 
set  uil  immedialelj'  from  I<aced»mon  in  pur• 
Boanceof  an  order  trom  A thenn,  and  command- 
ed Timolheul  to  return  home  with  the  fleet, 
«ince  now  there  tna  a  peace.  But  in  hit  home- 
wudpnssagehe  landed  all  the  eulceftoU)  Ztcjn- 
thuB  on  their  own  iile.  But  nn  «loner  hod  the 
Other  Zscynlhiana  >ont  notice  to  IjScedHnon 
of  this  action  of  Timotheus,  than  the  Lace- 
dEHDonians  resolved  that  "  the  Athetiiuie  bad 
committed  injuatiee,"  prepacfd  again  to  send 
out  a  fleet,  and  ordered  tbe  equipment  of  eii:Iy 
ship»  from  Lscedaimon  itaelf,  Corinth,  Lcucas, 
Aoibracia,  Eli*,  Zacynthu),  Achica,  Epidau- 
Tua,  TriEien,  Hermione,  and  Haliie.  Having 
next  declared  Mna«ippuB  admiral  of  tbie  fleet, 
tbey  ordered  him  to  take  due  cure  of  every  thing 
within  that  sea,  and  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Corcyra.  They  sent  also  to  Dionytius,  repre• 
jcnting  to  him,  that  it  was  by  no  means  for  his 
interest,  that  Corcyra  should  remain  in  tbe 
power  of  the  Athenians. 

And  now  when  the  whole  fleet  was  got  to- 
gether, MuBiippU!  Bailed  for  Coroyrn.  He  had 
with  him,  besides  the  troops  from  Lacediemon, 
Β  body  of  mercenaries  in  number  not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred.  When  he  had  landed  in  Cor- 
cyra,he  WBsmasterofall  therounOy.  He  ruin- 
ed their  estates,  so  beautifully  cultivated  and  so 
finely  planted.  He  demolished  the  magniflccnt 
Jiouses  built  npon  them,  in  the  cellars  of  which 
their  wines  weri'lodged.  His  soldiereare  report- 
ed on  this  occasion  to  havegTO\¥n  so  nice  in  pa- 
late, that  they  would  not  drink  any  wine  that 
liad  not  an  odoriferous  flavour.  Slaves  also  and 
cattle  in  vast  abundance  were  taken  in  the  ad- 
jacent oountry.  At  length  he  had  cncampt-d 
■  with  his  land-forces  on  a  hill,  which  had  the 
country  hebind  it,  about  'five  stadia  from  tiie 


city,  in  ordet  lo  iatenvpi  any  aid  from  tiie 
country  that  might  endeavour  to  enter  the  city  i 
and  had  further  stationed  bit  fleet  on  eitbar 
■idoof  the  city,  ae  be  judged  would  besieuaUa 
them  to  discover  and  atop  in  time  Hhatcverap- 
proBcbed  hyoea  ;  and,  beside  all  this,  be  kept 
a  guard  at  sea  before  tbe  harbour,  when  tlw 
weather  wan  not  too  tempestuous.  Jn  tbu 
manner  he  kept  the  city  close  blacked  up. 

And  now  tbe  Corcyreans,  who  could  iieociTe 
none  of  the  produce  of  their  lands,  since  tbcf 
were  all  in  the  enemy'a  possession,  who  could 
hare  nothing  imported  by  sea,  as  their  eiieoue• 
were  also  masters  there,  were  in  great  distresl• 
Tbey  sent  to  ibe  Athenians,  and  requestwl 
α  speedy  aid.  They  remonstrated  to  tbem, 
"  How  vastly  they  needs  must  suffer,  if  Ibej 
were  thus  deprived  of  Corcym,  or  rcwgoed  so 
great  a  strength  to  their  enemies  i  No  stale  in 
Greece,  excepting  Athens,  had  so  muth  ship- 
ping, or  ED  much  wealth-  The  dt;  of  Va- 
cyra  was  finely  situated  in  respect  to  the  bay  of 
Corintb,  and  the  cities  which  stood  upon  Ibit 
bay  -,  finely  situated  too  for  annoying  the  eoM 
of  IiBconia  i  and  most  finely  indeed  in  reelect 
to  (he  continent  beyond  it,  and  tbe  paia^v 
from  Sidly  to  Peloponnesus." 

The  Athenians,  after  listening  to  these  ■*- 
monstrancet,  agreed  it  was  a  point  deserriog 
all  their  care,  and  deipalvh  away  Stesicles  wiA 
six  hundred  targeteers  to  take  upon  him  tiM 
command,  and  begf^d  Alcetas  to  transport  and 
land  them  in  Corcyra.  Accordingly  they  iren 
landed  by  night  somewhere  upon  that  island, 
and  get  into  the  city.  They  derreed  far. 
ther,  to  man  out  sixty  ships  ;  and,  by  α  majo- 
rity of  hands,  elected  Timotbeus  to  command 
them.  But,  not  being  able  to  man  thrm  st 
home,  Timotheua  sailed  to  the  islands,  and  en- 
deavoured there  to  complete  bis  crew»  i  judging 
it  no  trilling  matter  to  stand  away  hastily  a^nst 
α  fleet  so  well  prepared  as  was  that  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  Athenians,  who  now  thought  be  was 
wasting  the  prerious  time,  and  ought  at  once  is 
hare  made  his  passage,  grew  out  of  all  patienre 
n-ith  him,  and  suspending  his  command,  choose 
Iphicrates  in  his  room.  Iphicnuas,  so  soon  Μ 
he  was  appointed  to  command,  completed  bi• 
crews  with  high  expedition,  obliging  all  cap- 
tains of  ships  to  exert  themselves.  He  pres- 
sed into  the  service,  by  public  permission,  what- 
ever ships  were  found  upon  the  Attic  coasts, 
nay  even  the  Solominian  and  the  Paralna,  nf- 
ing  "  if  tbings  succeeded  well  at  Conjt»,  ht 
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-4lllM  MDd  Uttm  Wk  plmty  of  ihlpi.'    And 
^■ft  ^^te'  of  Ui  ihlpt  ιπκιιιιιτβά  U  luc  to 

''^V  dMmMirtiinc  Uie  CorermiawcTe  nioraly 
I^HMd  with  fkniiiK  that  «art  ntmihenofthen] 
itlHtMl  to  the  tBtmj,  intomndi  that  Mnuip- 
iHk  at  In^th  made  puUic  procUnwlion,  that 
^iO  fc—rtg»  (bouM  be  κΛΛ  at  public  nle." 
Bm  μ  tU(  put  no  Mop  to  their  deacition, 
ΡΛ  hB  hat  KmuKcd  ώαο,  and  then  drove  them 
ΛίΛ,  Yet  tha  beneged  would  not  again  re- 
fltow  ■lyilaTca  ioto  the  town,  m  that  auij 
ilfttaai  perithed  without  tbe  walla.  Mnaaip- 
M^  Aarefrae,  aeeiiig  these  thingi,  imagined  be 
Uta  ilrMdy  only  not  in  pouetiion  of  the  atj. 
Bb  Ihmfuit  BMde  new  legulationa  in  regard 
Μ  fata  mcTcenarici,  and  foned  *ome  of  Ibcm 
fB  lear•  Ac  Μττίβε  without  their  pay.  And 
IB  tboa•  whon  be  atill  kept  with  him,  he  was 
0  nionthi  in  RrTcar,  though,  a*  was 
,  be  waa  in  no  want  of  money  ;  for  teveisl 
dtie•  lent  money  over  to  him  inatead  of 
I  Μ  the  expedition  vrai  acroaa  (he  lea. 
ow  tbe  btaieged  aaw  plainly  from  the 
,  that  the  guards  did  their  duty  «ith 
legjigcnce  than  before,  and  that  the  ι 

emttleu  manner  about  the  « 

Vf,  Tbey  thetcfore  «allied  out  upon  them  sud- 
4ηΛγ,  Hid  took  aome  piiaoneri,  and  ι 
dew.  MnnlppDa,  perceinng  thia,  caught  up 
Ui  amt  la  an  imtant,  and  marched  with  all 
Λέ  faMry-wmed  be  bad  to  their  lut 
pv•  ordcn  to  the  luperior  and  inferior  officera 
tt  ttw  mereenariet  to  lead  out  their  troika. 
Bat  aoaie  of  these  inferior  offlcen  having  an- 
nrcrad,  that  **  it  would  not  be  easy 
nldieTB  out  in  proper  diicipline  who  could  get 
ao  f^i"  b•  itruck  one  of  Ehem  with  hi•  itaff 
tod  motber  with  hii  «pear.  And  thu«  at  length 
dwjall  eone  out  into  the  Geld,  though  without 
By  spirit  St  all,  and  with  a  hearty  detcatation 
of  Mnaaippua,  the  worst  temper  in  the  world 
for  men  going  to  fight.  When  he  had  drown 
tbem  op  in  order  of  battle,  he  put  the  enemy 
to  flight  that  were  drown  up  between  him  and 
At  gaU^  and  followed  briskly  in  pursuit.  But 
tbe  purtoed,  when  they  were  near  the  wall, 
made  a  wheel,  and  kept  galling  him  from  the 
temb•  with  their  darta  and  javelina.  And  an- 
Mber  party,  sallying  out  at  another  gate,  pour 
down  in  great  numbera  on  the  extremity  of  his 
Bne•  The  men  posted  there,  as  they  were 
iiawD  up  but  eight  in  file,  judged  tbe  pobt  of 
tbeir  line  to  be  quite  too  weak,  and  endeavour- 


ed to  make  a  wheel.  But  they  bad  tio  sooner 
'  11  back,  than  the  enemy  broke  in 
upon  them  aa  if  they  were  dying,  and  they 
made  no  attempt  to  recorer  their  rank^  Such 
too  as  were  posted  nearest  to  them  took  in. 
ilantly  to  flight.  Mnasippui  in  the  meantime 
ns  not  able  to  assiat  ihe  routed  part  of  hie 
line,  aa  the  enemy  waa  lying  bard  upon  him  in 
front ;  he  waa  every  moment  left  with  fewer  and 
fewer  men.  And  at  last  the  enemy,  gathering 
body,  made  a  general  attack  upon  those 
remaining  with  Mnasippua,  who  were  very  few. 
The  beavy.aimed  of  the  enemy  aeeing  how  tbe 
itood,  now  made  a  sally  ;  and  after  killing 
MoanppUB,  the  whule  force  of  Ihe  enemy  con- 
tinued tbe  pursuit.  The  whole  camp  and  the 
!nt  were  .in  great  danger  of  being 
taken,  had  not  the  pursuers  judged  it  advisable 
to  retreat,  when  they  «aw  the  great  crowd  of 
people  got  together  within  the  camp,  whom, 
though  aervaiits  and  slavea,  they  judged  might 
be  aerriceabte  in  its  defence.  And  then  the 
Corcyreana  erected  a  trophy,  and  restored  the 
dead  under  truce. 

The  beiieged,  after  this,  were  in  tbe  blgbest 
Bpirita,  whilst  Ihe  beaiegere  were  in  total  de- 
jection. Far  now  it  was  reported,  that  Iphi- 
ciBtes  waa  only  not  at  hand,  and  the  Corcy- 
reans  actually  manned  out  their  ships.  But 
Hypermenes,  who  waa  at  present  in  the  com- 
mand, aince  he  had  been  lieutenant  to  Mnasip- 
pua,  ordered  every  ahip  to  be  immedlalaly  man- 
ned, and  itanding  round  with  them  to  the  en- 
trenchment of  the  camp,  shipped  all  the  slavea 
and  treasure  on  board,  and  «ent  them  off.  He 
staid  on  shore,  with  the  marines  and  sneh  of  the 
■oldiera  as  yet  remained,  to  guard  the  entrench- 
ments. And  at  last  eren  Iheae,  though  with  the 
utmost  disorder,  got  on  board  the  «hips  and  put 
out  to  sea,  leaving  a  great  quantity  of  com,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  uine,  and  many  slaves  and 
«ick  peraon«  behind  them.  They  were  in  a 
terrible  fright,  lest  they  should  be  caught  upon 
the  ialand  by  the  Athenians.  And  in  fact  thny 
all  gi>t  safe  over  to  Lencaa. 

But  Ipbiciates,  when  once  be  had  begun  tbe 
passage,  kept  at  Ihe  same  time  advancing  in  hi* 
course,  and  preparing  hia  whole  fleet  for  engage- 
menL  He  bad  left  behind  him  the  great  maats 
at  «ettii^  out,  as  standing  away  for  battle.  He 
alao  made  very  little  use  of  hia  aaila  even  when 
the  wind  was  favourable.  He  made  the  passage 
by  the  oar;  and  sokept  the  bodies  οΓ hia  men  in 
excellent  order,  and  his  ships  in  an  even  motion. 
3N 
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Wbeoent  the  fcvcM  ware  to  land  for  tbdr 
diiiiKr  or  (Upper,  he  led  tbe  fleet  in  ■  line  ft-betd 
orer-egaiiut  the  place ;  tbao  miking  a  tack,  and 
bringinB  tlie  headi  of  bii  tmmIi  in  a  direct 
Um  with  the  ihore,  ha  gave  a  ugnil  for  all  to 
make  the  be«t  of  tlieir  \nj  to  land.  Λ  great 
advantage  tbence  accned  to  inch  ai  could  fint 
take  in  tlieir  water  or  what  elaa  the;  wanted, 
and  fint  finiih  tbrir  meaL  A  great  puniih- 
ment  likewiae  fall  upon  luch  aa  were  lait  on 
die••  occationi,  beeaiue  tbej  got  a  leai  qtian• 
dtj  of  whatcTcr  thej  wanted,  since  they  were 
oUiged  to  pat  out  to  wa  again  when  (be  lignal 
wai  given.  For  it  followed  of  coutee^  that 
anch  ai  landed  fint  had  leianre  enough  for  «11 
their  oecationi,  whiliit  the  laat  were  grievoiulf 
hurried.  And  whenever  he  landed  at  meal- 
time  on  the  ebore  of  the  enemy,  be  poited  ad- 
vanced guardi,  aa  was  proper,  at  land ;  and 
Tailing  the  maUa  in  hie  ihipi,  placed  lentiDeli 
on  their  top•.  TheiB  latter  therefore  had  gen- 
erally a  much  more  eileniivo  new  by  being 
thus  mounted  aloft  than  men  who  itand  upon 
le\e\  ground.  And  wherever  he  aupped  ι 
freshed  his  men,  he  suffered  no  fire  (o  b* 
died  in  the  night-time  within  hit  encampment, 
but  lixed  his  lights  in  the  front  of  his  eti 
that  nobody  might  ipproorh  without  being  dis- 
covered. Ortentimes,  too,  when  the  weather 
WHS  calm,  he  put  out  again  to  sea  so  so 
supper  was  over  ;  and  if  a  gale  sprung  up,  the 
men  took  some  repose  whilst  the  vessels  kept 
going  before  the  wind.  But  if  they 
obliged  to  row,  be  made  them  take  rest  by 
turns.  In  the  day-time,  directing  the  ci 
by  signals,  he  one  while  advanced  in  the  line 
a-head,  and  another  while  in  the  line  a-breast. 
By  this  means,  and  during  the  passage,  having 
acquired  all  needful  skill  for  engaging,  they  ar- 
rived in  the  sea  of  which  they  imagined  tbe 
enemy  were  masters.  They  frequently  dined 
and  supped  upon  the  enemy's  land ;  but  as 
Iphicrates  was  solely  intent  upon  doing  what 
must  needs  be  done,  he  prevented  all  attacks 
by  the  suddenness  with  which  be  again  put  (o 
•eo,  and  proceeded  in  bis  passage.  About 
tbe  lime  that  .Mnasippus  was  killed  he  was 
got  to  Spbagee  of  Laconia.  Advancing  from 
thence  to  tbe  coast  of  Elis,  and  passing  by  tbe 
mouth  of  tbe  Alpheus,  he  came  to  an  anchor 
near  the  place  railed  Iclbys.  The  next  day  he 
proceeded  from  thence  to  Cepballenc,  with  his 
fleet  so  ranged  and  proceeding  in  their  course,  | 
that  every  thing  needful  was  ready  for  an  en- 1 


should  b«  OMMMTf  to  opik 
He  heard  indeed  of  the  death  of  Unai^f^ 
yet  frfna  none  that  could  attest  ita  tnilh;  t• 


ceivc  him,  and  kept  upon  his  giiai4.  A>v- 
ever,  when  airived  at  Cephallene,  he  wat  then 
convinced  of  tlu  truth,  and  stopped  to  r^i^ 
bis  fleet. — I  am  senuble,  indeed,  that  whenever 
men  eipect  an  engagement,  eictiiac  and  diici- 
plineancoostantlyanforced.  But  Icommtnj 
Ipfaicratea  foe  this,  that  as  be  wm  to  advinc• 
with  the  highest  expedition  to  Sod  hii  oicny 
and  engage  them,  he  contrived  eo  well,  tbiC 
the  eipeditJoumeas  of  the  voyage  should  not 
binder  his  men  from  acquiring  akill  for  battle, 
nor  the  methods  of  acquiring  auch  akill  sbouU 
retard  the  expeditioiuoeai  of  the  voyage. 

When  tbercloie  he  had  reduced  the  cities  of 
Cephalleiie,  be  sailed  to  Corcyta.  After  bis 
arrival  there,  the  fint  thing  he  heard  was,  dM 
ten  ships  were  coming  over  from  XAooysius  «i 
a  succour  to  the  Lacedttmoniana.  He  w«l 
therefore  himself  in  person  to  look  for  ρηφβ 
places  on  the  coast,  from  whence  tbe  ^iproiil 
of  these  ships  might  be  descried,  and  the  ng. 
nals  made  lo  notify  it  might  be  seen  in  the 
city;  and  there  he  posted  sentinels,  instructed 
by  him  in  what  manner  to  make  their  signal!, 
when  the  enemy  approached  or  came  to  ancbot. 
He  then  ordered  twenty  captains  of  his  own 
licet  to  be  ready  to  follow  bim  at  the  caD  of 
the  herald  ;  and  gave  out  that  such  as  were  not 
ready  at  the  call  must  not  complain  at  being 
punished  fur  tbeir  neglect.  So  soon  as  the 
signal  was  made  that  these  ships  were  ap- 
proaching, and  the  herald  had  made  the  call, 
such  diligence  ensued  as  caused  a  fine  spectacle 
indeed  ;  for  not  a  man  of  those  who  were  to 
act  upon  this  occusion,  but  ran  full  speed  on 
board  his  ship.  Having  now  stood  away  to 
the  spot  where  tbe  ships  of  the  enemy  were  ar- 
rived, he  findcth  that  from  tbe  rest  of  the 
squadron  tbe  men  were  already  got  on  shore, 
whilst  Melanlppus  tbe.Rbodian  was  exUiug 
out  upon  them  by  no  means  to  linger  there, 
and  himself  with  all  his  crew  on  board  wis 
getting  out  to  sea.  MeUnippus  by  this  means 
iped,  though  he  met  with  the  ships  of  Iphi- 
crates :  but  all  the  Syracusan  ships  were  taken 
with  their  crews.  And  Iphicrates,  after  cut- 
off tbe  beaks  of  these  ships,  brought  tbeai 
the  harbour  of  Corcyni.  He  then  fixed  a 
certain  sum  which  each  of  tbe  prisonen  mutt 
pay  for  his  ransom,  euepi  Anippus  their  com- 
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tnander.  Uim  he  ronfined  iiiid:'r  a  close  piard, 
ma  if  he  οΐφβοΐοά  η  vast  sum  for  liim,  or  otlior- 
wuuld  sell  him.  Anippus  was  so  highly 
usage,  that  be  ehote  to  die  by 
And  IpUeivlii^  f*^'**g  mca• 
tke  CoKftrnm  tor  tbe  peymeiit  of 

fiif•  thdr  Hbertj  to  Ae  rait 
tUi  MbiiHiil  bb  mviiien  bj  em- 
Ib  WDifc•  <rf  tUkge  for  tb•  Corej- 
witli  tbe  tufetecu  «id  bMfy-mrmed 
:  he  pMted  ofier  binudf  €0  Aevnaiili. 
pn9  iM  to  all  sodi  of  tbe  dtie•  io 
m  ■ecded  it,  and  made  war  upon 
•  feiy  wariike  people,  and  pot- 
of  β  plaee  atrangly  fortified•     Tben 
«raj  the  fleet  from  Coivjra,  noir 
€i  aboot  nineCj  abipa,  be  went  fint 
to  ndae  centribotione,  and  ex. 
frgni  all  perKina,  wbetber  willing 
He  tben  prepared  to  lay  waste 
ttabmy  €i  tbe  Lacedemonians,  and  to  re- 
thn  oCiMr  dtiee  of  tbe  enemy  in  those 
if  Cbey  deaifed  it,  by  an  accommodation ; 
Iff  Aej  aCood  <mt^  by  war.     For  my  own 
I  hnpen  deal  of  eommendatioii  to  bestow 
^Uenfies  fat  bis  conduct  during  tbis  com. 
bi*  abofe  all  for  getting  GaUistratus  the 
bvmigaer,  η  man  not  easy  to  be  ma- 
emd  Cbabviaa,  wbo  was  reckoned  an  ex- 
inenl»  asaocisted  with  bim  in  it    For 
Vht  jodged  Uiem  men  of  sense,  and  therefore 
to  be  assisted  with  their  counsel,  in  my 
he  acted  the  prudent  part :  or,  in  case 
hinipried  them  as  enemies,  why  tben  be 
Aewtd  Us  noble  spirit,  in  being  thus  confident 
Ihtt  cbey  should  discern  no  had  management 
■■I  BO  negligence  in  him.     And  these  were 
the  aeti  of  Iphierates. 
UL•  Bnt  tbe  Athenians,  who  now  saw  their 
the  PlatKans  driven  out  of  Bceotia, 
Ibned  to  take  refoge  at  Athens,  and  the 
of  Thespie  offering  their  petitions, 
^Cbey  (tbe  Athenians)  would  not  stand 
fnict  and  let  tbem  be  stripped  of  their  city," 
asnld  BO  longer  approve  the  conduct  of  the 
They  were  restrained  by  shame 
an  open  rupture,  and  by  the  reflection  too 
Η  would  be  prejudicial  to  their  own  in- 
Yet  they  positively  refused  to  act  any 
Ib  participation  with  them,  when  they 
Aem  invade  the  Phocians  \vho  had  long 
in  friendship  with  the  state  of  Athens, 
sad  utteriy  destroying  cities  that  had  been 
ttchfol  in  tbe  war  with  the  Barbarians,  and 


j  stearlily  atta<hed  to  thcm-elvt-s.      The  people 
ot  Athens  were  now  |)ersiiaded  to  pa«is  a  de- 
cree for  negotiating  a  peace,  and  accordingly 
sent  in  the  first  place  ambassadors  to  Thebea, 
with  an  invitation  to  go  with  tbem  to  Laced» 
BMD,if  it  suited  their  own  incKnatJona,  about 
a  peace.    And  tben  they  despatdied  away  tbdr 
own  ambaasadors.      The  persona  cboaen  for 
tbis  employ  were  CaHias  tbe  son  of  Hipponi- 
cus,  Autodes  the  son  of  Strombicbides,  De- 
mostratus  the  son  of  Aristopbon,  Arjstocles, 
CephisodoCus,  Mehmopus,  Lycanthus.     When 
they  were  admitted  to  audience  before  tbe 
council  of  stbte  at  Lacedasmon  and  the  con- 
foderates,   CalUstratus  the  popular  haranguer 
was  with  them.     He  had  promised  Iphierates, 
if  he  would  give  him  his  dismission,  either  to 
procure  bim  money  for  his  fleet,  or  to  make  a 
peace ;  he  accordingly  had  been  at  Athens,  and 
solicited  a  peace.     But  when  they  were  intro- 
duced to  the  council  of  state  at  Lacedaemoa 
and  the  confederates,  Callias,  whose  office  it 
was  to  bear  the  torch  in  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, was  the  first  that  spoke,     lie  was  a  man 
that  took  as  much  delight  in  praising  himself 
as  in  being  praised  by  others.     He  began  on 
this  occasion,  and  spoke  to  this  eflfect : 

*'I  am  not,  I/acedsmoniaos,  the  only  person 
of  my  family,  who  hath  been  the  public  host 
of  your  community.  My  father  and  his  father 
too  were  so  before  me,  and  delivered  the  ho- 
nour down  to  me  as  the  privilege  of  my  birth. 
I  am  desirous  too  to  persuade  you  all,  that 
Athens  hath  continually  persisted  in  showing 
favour  to  us.  For,  whenever  there  is  war,  our 
Athens,  our  own  community,  chooseth  us  to 
comnumd  their  armies;  and  when  peace  is 
sgain  desired,  sendeth  us  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
Nay,  twice  already  have  I  been  at  Lacedaemon 
to  negotiate  accommodations;  both  times  so 
successfully,  that  I  made  peace  between  us  and 
you.  I  am  now  a  third  time  employed,  and 
think  I  have  more  abundant  reason  than  ever 
to  depend  on  a  mutual  reconciliation.  For 
now  I  see  clearly,  that  you  are  not  intent  upon 
one  system  and  we  upon  another ;  but  both  of 
us  are  united  in  indignation  for  the  ruin  of 
PUtsea  and  Thespue.  What  therefore  can 
hinder  men,  whose  sentiments  are  exactly  the 
same,  from  choosing  to  be  friends  rather  than 
enemies  to  one  another  ? 

**  It  is  indeed  the  part  of  wise  men,  not 
hastily  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  even  though 
considerable  dissentions  arise.  But  when  their 
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ΒΐΜ,^Δ  abf^•  Wd  it  ■ 
wnrUHikamr  ^φοη  en 
1  It  lU  tb 


•flhU•  mjitariM  rf  Cm»  tai  Phmo^  tc 
HkcoIm  jtm  fimJw.  n<  to  Ih•  UaMurf ' 
Τ«ΜΓ  «BMtrjMiB,  th•  flnt  dne  b•  did  it  t« 


fixdinlud  w  «tdiA  ki  gtMnO;  b««nnd  A• 
fMitiafO«M.  HoWithmfai^aodUitbejai^ 
thit  ptu  ihtMld.ent  b  ■  hottO•  ιιιμπ  tntar 
'     kadi  ^  m^i  tha  frrils  rfthoM 


U^MC  fhag  tW  ■Mim 
fiat  if  the  htM  dMR•  drt  «arnoM  toka  plaM 
■BKMgM  MtBldBd,  It  I•  our  pan  Μ  begin  it  on 
■n  oocMfaHM  irith  tha  utno«t  fclaetancet  «mli 
when  once  beKnn,  to  biing  It  lo  ra  «od  with 
our  utmost  rapeditloiL'    : 

Aftur  him  Autodct,  who  wu  looked  upon 
■1  an  oiatoi  of  grcit  itt  and  addne•,  haianpied 


"1  am  going  to  MTMine  thing!, 
niam,  which  lam  Teiywndble  jron  will  not  bear 
with  pleaiun.  But  J  am  well  petwaded,  that 
lant  who  are  detiroua  of  peace,  and  Is  wttle  that 
peace  in  auch  a  ntHuiar  that  it  ma;  he  of  laat^ 
ing  continuance,  «hould  not  be  ihj  in  putting 
one  another  in  remembiance  of  the  reaaone  of 
the  prerioui  wan.  You,  LacedcnionUns,  are 
erer  giving  out,  that  the  dtie*  of  Greece  ought 
to  be  free  and  independent;  whilit  after  all, 
yonnelvea  an  tbe  gnateit  hinderen  of  that 
freedom  and  independence.  The  very  fint 
condition  jrou  make  with  all  the  dtiea  that  en- 
ter into  70UT  confederacj  ii,  that  tlvy  ihall  march 
along  with  70U  whereaoeTer  jou  lead  them. 
And  can  tbii  in  anj  fhapa  be  conuitent  with 
freedom  and  independence  ?  You  declare  ene- 
iniei  what  people  jou  pleaie,  without  anjr  pre- 
vious conaulMtion  of  jour  confederatee ;  and 
then  lead  on  the  latter  to  make  war  upon  them ; 
i[|)omuch  that  theie  free  and  independent  peo- 
ple, ■■  the;  are  called,  are  often  obliged  Id  lake 
the  field  ^ainat  men  to  whom  tbey  bear  tbe 
n]o>l  benei'olent  affection. 


1  Caller  ud  ΓιιΠυι 


id  wbnt  of  all  things  ii  moatl»- 
pu^iiiiil  In  u  state  of  freedom  and  indqtaiieeM, 

yen  Mtahuak  in  «mm  dtie•  ^  jmnMMof 
taatandiBoOancf  AinypMMM.     Y<MlAi 


peace,  ought  not  to  expect  ftOB  «tban.• 
thorough  compliance  with  their  own  dwnendi. 
whilit  tbej  manifeet  an  ambition  u  cngroi•  Λ 
power  to  themielvea.' 

When  Autoclei  had  spoken  thna,  Λ»  eeaa» 
quence  was,  not  only  a  general  silimfn  in  Ihs 
■Btemblj.  but  an  inward  plsasnre  in  the  hanti 
of  thoaewho  were  dispteaaed  at  the  LaeedaMO- 
nian  conduot. 

But  alter  him  Callisbatus  spoke : 

"  Fti  be  it  from  me, 
think  that  I  couU  tnilr  ■>-er,  that  nothing 
wrong  bath  been  done  either  b;  700  or  fay  ». 
And  I  am  as  far  from  thinking,  on  the  oths 
hand,  that  all  intercoune  most  fot  erer  be 
stopped  with  men  who  once  do  wnn^ )  became 
I  cannot  see  «07  mortal  alive  whogoeth  through 
life  without  committing  some  offeDca,  It  is 
Γ  m;  opinion,  that  sometitne•  men  whe 
hare  oBended  become  afcenratds  taatt  tract- 
aUc  and  belter  tempered,  especiallj  if  tbcf  h•*• 
been  chastised  for  those  oSencea,  as  we  Adt»- 
hare  been.  I  see,  Lacedamonians,  in 
your  bebariour,  too,  some  offences  ineumd  6r 
want  of  temper  and  reflectioa,  for  wUdi  jon 
unce  been  abundanily  crossed.  But  I 
«hall  produce  no  other  instance  of  this  at  pre- 
sent than  your  saiiBr•  ef  tin  citadel  of  Thebca. 
And  hence  it  is,  since  this  flagrant  injury  yov 
did  the  Tbebans,  that  all  the  ciiiM,  in  wboet 
favour  jon  once  so  eamettly  ecerted  yoiindre• 
to  restwe  them  to  fivedom  and  independenea, 
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tfk  h  to  ptap  It  loo  modi  poirar,  uul  ara 

1  far  tba  fhtara  to  πΜ   modantiaii, 

■  t»  b•  MMdf  1b  ικοφίοαΐ  MvdiUp  with 


Λμ  m>  aik  it  not  from 
f  W  heKt,  bat  m  bnmglit  hitlwr  bf 
Itan  we  va  nDdcr,  lot  AntalddM  m^y 
m  wbh  a  fmh  aoppl;  of  monef  from  the 
f  el  Poda.  But  ccnaider,  and  be  eon- 
■^  dat  βοΛ  people  an  anaot  tiiflcn. 
I  Uaft  it  la  «dl  knows,  haul  totd  ni  in 
b  that  all  the  dtiei  in  Oicece  ihould  be 


iAftMMdUependent.     For 


i  both  bi  woid  and  deed  to  (he  in- 
MIHdM  rf  the  kins.  What  rcMon  have  we 
>iAairf««  to  apprefaeDd  mj  thing  tram  hjm  ? 
kAna  ■  panoo  ao  wnk  u  to  imapne,  tlat 
~  id  lathfT  «ubgect  himaelf  to  a  vaat 
Λ  onlj  to  make  other  people  great, 
geoidiib  what  he  tbinketh  ia  bni 
',  wilhoot  makii^  an;  eipenae  at 
Λί  Ba  It  Μ.  For  what  leaaon  then  ire  we 
I  hitWr  Not  beeaoM  we  are  totally 
■■adt  Toonelfea  maf  pereeire  the  con- 
r,  U  JOB  win  tarytj  the  pmenC  aiCuation 
m  afiin  at  Ma,  and  if  foa  will  i lurey  the 
itioa  of  ikesi  too  at  land.  But  what  then 
kMrneaalng?  It  ia  plaiu  to  be  diicemed, 
■■M  than  an  aeretal  of  the  courederate*  who 
Uan  in  audi  a  manner  ai  can  be  pleaaiiig 
Mlth^  to  UB  nor  to  joa.  Pcrbapi,  after  dl, 
em  dief  aiotire  may  be,  to  communicate  our 
MR  aBilIuiwM  of  ihingi  to  you,  in  requital 
Jbr  A>  WnHatm  you  did  ut  in  preierving 
AAb•. 

"  Bnt  at  preienE  I  iball  only  imist  on  the 
paiat  of  ndproed  inteml.  It  η  true  of  all 
ihl  dti••  of  Greece,  that  «ome  by  principle  are 
■Of*  atttdud  to  ut,  and  Bome  to  you ;  it  i> 
A•  «aaa  ία  «very  dty,  one  party  declares  for 
the  I^eedMnoonian  and  another  for  the  Athe- 

i^  with  one  another,  from  what  quarter  can 
w•  with  rcaam  expect  any  cSeetual  opposition  ? 
Rr  who  ia  good  truth  is  tlie  pennon  who, 
mhui  joa  an  our  friends,  can  presume  sc  do- 
ky  OB  Atbcniana  any  harm  by  land?  And 
wke  win  dan  to  annoy  you  Lacedennoniuii  by 
M^  whan  ««  are  cheerful  and  warm  in  your 
isnec?      Wan,  it  muet  be  granted,  are  far 


•vir  bnakii^  out  between  ut ;  and  tteouaao- 
dationa,  aa  wa  well  know,  an  soon  again 
brought  on.  And,  though  it  be  not  our  eaae 
at  prcaent,  yet  the  cMe  will  happen  again  and 
agnn,  that  we  shall  be  deairoua  of  a  peace  with 
yon.  But  what  reason  can  there  be  to  put  off 
ma  recondliation  to  that  distant  day,  when, 
thrai^  the  weight  of  distren,  wc  may  be 
grown  quite  desperate,  rather  than  to  settle  all 
things  by  an  inunediate  peace,  before  any  im- 
mediable  diaaater  haih  taken  place?  For  my 
part,  I  ii^enuously  own  It,  I  never  could  com. 
mend  Ihoae  champions  in  the  public  games, 
who,  after  a  series  of  Tictory,  and  a  large  ac- 
qmjdtion  of  ^ory,  an  so  lidgioudy  ambitious 
of  more,  that  they  can  nerec  stop,  till  they  si« 
sbamefuUy  beaten,  and  compelled  to  (orrga  the 
lists  for  erer  after.  Nor  can  1  commend  those 
gamesters  who,  after  h«Ting  gained  the  stak^ 
will  BuOer  it  to  be  doubled,  and  throw  again. 
Moat  of  thoae  who  play  with  so  much  andity, 
I  have  seen  reduced  to  utter  beggary.  We 
ought  tliet«lbn  to  catiA  instruction  from  such 


state  of  desperation,  that  we  must  dther  win 
all  or  lose  alL  But  whilst  we  yet  are  vigorous 
whilst  we  yet  are  happy,  let  us  become  friends 
to  one  another  -.  for  then  we  through  you,  and 
you  through  us,  may  yet  make  a  greater  figure 
than  hitherto  we  have  ever  made  ίπ  Qreeee,' 

This  speech  met  with  general  approbation, 
and  the  LacedKinonians  passed  a  decree  to 
sign  a  peace  on  the  following  tenns : — "  Τα 
withdraw  their  commanders  out  of  the  dties  ι 
to  disband  all  forces  both  by  land  and  sea  j  and 
to  leave  the  dties  in  a  state  of  freedom  and 
independence.  And  in  case  any  of  these  com- 
manders refuse  to  withdnw,  any  city  that  wm 
willing  might  assist  the  injured  dties  i  but 
such  as  were  not  willing  might  refuse  to  act  in 
defence  of  the  injured,  without  being  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  faith."  On  these  conditions  the 
Leccdsmonians  swore  to  a  peare  for  them- 
selves and  their  coufcdefates ;  the  Athenians 
and  their  confederates  swore  teTenlly  in  the 
name  of  their  principals.  Even  the  Tbebans 
were  entered  down  by  name  in  the  list  of  the 
stales  that  swore  ;  but  their  ambaseadors'  made 
a  fresh  application  the  day  after,  and  desired 
that  "  the  name  of  Boeotians  might  be  inserted 
instead  of  Thebans."      Agewlaus 
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tte  ••  W  wooU  Mt  altar  •  latlv  of  wta  th*r 


to  b•  MnpnbMded  la  tha  ρκη  (be  «rid)  be 
w«aU  ra^nj,  Λ  ΛΑ  on 
tbdr  aaoM.*  And  wnr,  bD  otben  bariiv 
dgncd  tbt  pew(^  nd  A•  lUni  batng  ifai^ 
eidndod,  tbe  Atbadwi  i 


•dm- 


jn^iig  thwnealw  b  •  dwpwte  dtnatlaa, 
vanttbdrm^ 

rV.  -Altat  tU•  Oe  AOadm  withdrew 
their  pHtooe  oat  of  th•  cMee.  Thej  ebo 
reeelled  ^hkMM  end  Oe  fleet,  whoa  Oer 
oUtgcd  to  nttcta  eU  c^tune  they  lad  made 


!β  tbdr  own  depeiidciice.  de- 
ombrotiu  we•  eieeptad,  who  being  npw  it  the 
head  of  the  troop•  In  FbcKii,  *ent  to  tlie 
girtrecf  of  I^cedzmon  for  order•  bow  to 
ProtboQ•  had  elread}'  decUred  that  in  hi• 
cimenti,  "  the;  oagbt  according  to  oath  to  dia- 
band  tlieit  tmopa,  end  drculate  an  order  t 
ntiit»  to  aiake  tbe  preaent  of  a  mm  of  mi 
but  at  tbair  own  disctecion,  to  the  temi 
Apcdlo ;  and  then,  if  any  reatiaiDt  was  laid  on 
tlie  freedom  asd  independence  of  thoie  dtict, 
they  ought  to  call  their  eonfedeiate•  together, 
so  maBj  ti  ahould  be  willing  to  assert 
indepeadence,  and  lead  them  out  againit  tbe 
autbora  of  such  reitfainL  For  by  luch  be- 
haviour (he  said)  it  wai  hii  opinion  the  gods 
n-ould  became  more  propitious  to  them,  and 
the  cities  have  the  least  ground  for  diicontent." 
But  the  whole  council  of  Lacedamon,  hearing 
hira  talk  in  this  manner,  looked  upon  him  a•  a 
verj  trifler,  (for  already  it  should  aeem  ae  if 
the  wrath  of  heaven  was  driving  tbem  on,)  and 
dequtcbed  an  order  to  Qeombrotua,  not  to 
disband  hii  troops,  but  to  march  immediatelf 
against  tbe  Thebans,  unlesa  thej  set  tbe  atjee 
at  liberty.  Qeombrotus,  I  say,  so  soon  aa  he 
heard  thja  peace  was  made,  sent  to  the  ephori 
for  inatnictions  bow  to  act,  who  ordered  him 
to  march  igainit  the  Thebans,  unless  they  set 
the  cities  of  Bootia  at  liberty.  When  there- 
fore he  was  becoaie  assured,  that  so  far  from 
setting  those  dtie•  at  liberty,  they  had  not  ao 
much  a•  diabanded  their  ariny,  but  kept  them 
1  make  head  against  him,  be 


BHrdethhkimvlMoBiotfiL  fibM*Hl 
la•  ttmta  wUbI  dM  KboOttri  btt^fiiM  wt 
wonU  ten  takw  out  at  Ftata,  ^  Itl 


by  the  p•••  of  TUab•  he  anbeA  al  CHWIt 
taketh  n•  fijrtiaaa  tfien,  aai  •ehrfh  tipdi• 

trtrew  bdbi^h^  to  Aa  TtLiiiii.  BMjf 
dm•  utt,  and  luaicned  upwuet  ncn  flo  M^' 
b•  eneunped  at  Leneti•  Ib  Ok  Oatriet  of  llHi». 

traoi«  tm  all  oppoall•  UD  at  bo  (mi  ttfiM• 
Aoa  the  cneny,  faariag  tanc  at  ΛΛ  a» 


He  fliendi  of  Ckaaebnta*  watt  to  U* 
hen  aal  dlHovned  Urn  An•;— "K  CIm*; 
btotni,  yoti  now  mfltr  fh•••  ThohUa  Ιβ  4t 
pait  iri  AoM  a  tatll•,  JOB  wd  be  tu  iMairaf 
tbe  aeracst  pudahmaut  Braai  Om  Matt,  tiqr 
wS  then  reiDembei  agAet  jo^  bow  fttaa^ 
whenyoa  iiacbed  Cyaoacephal«jott  ■*-p"itllMl 
no  manner  of  devastatioa  en  the  land•  of  ^ 
Thebana ;  and  that  in  Oe  a 
were  not  able  ao  much  as  b 
try,  though  AgeaiUui  always  broke  in  by  tha 


s  of 


If  tl 


own  preservation,  or  have  any  value  at  aS  br 
your  countiy,  you  must  give  the  enemy  fakltlei.* 
Hie  friends  discoursed  him  thus.  His  »jiftpiH 
•aid — "  Now  will  this  man  convince  the  mM, 
whether  or  no  be  be  a  friend  to  Ae  Tl^a^ 
as  some  report  him."  Cleombrotna  ofa  tniA, 
hearing  theae  inainuationa,  waa  prorokBd  to 
figbt. 

On  the  other  side,  Aa  chief  men  μ^μι»^ 
the  Thebans  were  reckoning,  ■■  that  if  they  did 
light,  the  circumjacent  dtie*  would  lemlt 
from  tbem,  and  they  roust  suffer  a  aiege  in 
Thebea ;  aikd  then,  should  Ae  peojdeof  TMm• 
be  diattessed  for  want  of  neceaaaiica,  an  in. 
might  be  the  consequence. "  Many 
of  Aem  knew  by  experience  what  -^t^  wae  - 
they  determined,  therefore,  ■■  It  waa  better  to 
die  in  battle  (ban  to  become  exilea  «  aecmri 
time."  An  oracle  much  talked  of  wae  also  Mate 
encouragement  to  Aem.  It  imported  tlat 
Lacedsmonian*  would  be  cooqusied  on 
that  spot  of  ground  where  stood  tbe  monumeU 
of  tbe  virgins,"  who  are  reported  to  have  killed 
themselves,  'because  they  bad  been  violated 
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by  MMBe  Laeedemomaw.  The  Thebui•  there- 
Ibcie  adomed  this  moniunent  before  the  battle. 
lateUigeoce  waa  also  brought  them  firom 
Thebes,  that  all  the  temples  had  opened  of 
their  own  accord,  and  the  priestesses  declared 
chat  the  gods  awarded  them  a  victory.  All 
the  arms  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  were  also 
aaid  to  have  disappcmred,  as  if  Hercules  him- 
adf  was  sallied  forth  to  bottle.  Some  persons, 
after  all,  pretend  that  these  things  were  onljr 
the  artifices  of  the  generals. 

In  regard  to  the  battle,  every  thing  turned 
out  cross  on  the  side  of  the  Lfacedtemonians, 
whilst  fortune  smoothed  every  difficulty  on  the 
aide  of  the  enemy.  It  was  just  after  dinner 
that  deombrotus  held  the  last  council  about  a 
battle.  They  had  drunk  briskly  at  noon,  and 
it  was  said  that  the  wine  also  was  a  provoca- 
tive to  fight     But  when  each  side  was  armed. 


was  Soedania,  dwelt  st  Leuctn.  a  Tillage  In  the 
district  of  ThecfiiB.  He  had  two  dan^tera;  their 
naiM•  were  Hippo  and  Militia,  or  (as  some  say)  Theano 
and  Eoxippe.  Now  Seedasus  was  a  good  roan,  and 
thoofh  his  BubstMioe  was  very  small,  exoetdiagly  Idnd 
to  strangers.  He  received  with  dieerfol  hospitality  two 
ycmng  Spartans  who  came  fo  his  house;  and  tliey, 
though  enamoured  with  the  daughters,  were  so  awed 
by  8eedasos*  goodness,  that  they  darst  make  no  attempt 
nyoa  them.  And  next  day  tliey  continued  their  Joomey 
to  the  Pythian  oracle,  wliitlier  they  were  going.  Bat 
after  consulting  the  god  about  the  points  in  which  they 
wanted  bia  advice,  they  set  out  again  for  their  own 
Ιμοη•*;  and,  after  travelling  through  Bceotia,  stopped 
again  in  their  return  at  the  house  of  Soedasna.  It  hup- 
pcned  tliat  Seedasus  himself  was  absent  at  this  thne 
from  Leuctra,  but  his  daughters  received  tlie  strangers 
and  entert^ned  them  with  the  usual  hoApitslity,  who, 
ftadiqg  them  thus  without  protection  or  defience,  commit 
η  rape  upon  them.  But  perceiving  theiA  foil  of  indig- 
nation for  the  violence  they  had  suffered,  they  put  them 
to  death,  and  then  throwing  their  bodies  into  a  well, 
they  went  their  way.  Seedasus  on  hie  return  oould  see 
his  dangliters  no  where,  and  yet  found  every  thing  in 
tlie  iKrose  as  safe  as  he  had  left  it  He  linew  not  what 
to  think,  till  a  bitch  whining  at  him,  then  several  times 
running  up  to  him  and  away  from  him  again  to  the  well, 
he  gnesaed  how  it  was,  and  at  length  drew  up  by 
ropes  the  dead  bodies  (tf  his  daughters.  Leamii^  now 
npon  inquiry  from  his  neighbours,  that  they  Imd  seen 
the  very  Liscederoonians  who  had  formerly  lodged  with 
Idm  go  into  his  house  again  the  day  before,  he  concluded 
them  to  be  the  murderers,  since  on  their  first  visit  they 
had  abundantly  praised  the  young  lasses,  and  affirmed 
that  their  husbands  would  be  very  happy.  He  now  set 
out  for  JL«eed«emon,  to  beg  justioe  from  the  ephori. 
Night  eame  npon  him  while  he  was  in  the  territory  of 
Argoe,  and  he  turned  into  an  inn  to  lodge.  There  came 
Into  tlie  same  inn  another  traveller,  an  old  man  of  Oreus 
a  city  of  tlie  Hesticea.  Seedasus  hearing  him  often 
groaa  and  curse  the  Laoedssmonians,  asked  him  what 
hurt  the  Lacedmmonians  bad  done  him  ?  The  traveller 
told  him  a  dreadful  story  about  the  murder  of  his  son  by 
a  Lareds»monian  commandant,  and  though  he  had  been 


and  it  was  plain  m  battle  woold  be  fougfat^^- 
in  the  first  place,  the  sellers  of  provisions  and 
some  of  the  baggage-men,  all  such  as  had  no 
inclination  to  fight,  were  departing  from  the 
camp  of  the  Bceotians.  But  the  mercenaries 
with  Hiero^  the  taigeteers  from  Phods,  and 
the  horsemen  from  Heradeaand  Phlius,  fetch- 
ed •  compass,  and  meeting  them  full  in  their 
departure,  drove  them  back,  and  pursued  them 
to  the  BcBotian  camp.  The  consequence  was, 
they  made  the  Boeotian  army  stronger  and 
moro  numerous  than  it  was  before.  In  the 
next  places  as  there  was  a  plain  between  them, 
the  Laoademonians  drew  up  and  posted  their 
horse  before  their  phalanx ;  the  Thebans  also 
did  the  same.  But  then  the  horse  of  the  The^ 
bans  had  been  long  in  exercise  because  of  the 
war  against  the  Orehomenians  and  the  war 
against  the  Thespians;  whereas  the 


with  the  ephori  at  Spvta,  they  would  not  at  all  Hstentn 
his  oomplaints.  Seedasus,  having  heard  this  story,  was 
all  despondency.  He  suspected,  the  magistrates  of 
Sparta  would  listen  aa  Httle  to  himself.  Yet  he  related 
some  part  of  his  calamity  to  the  stranger,  who  advised 
him  not  to  have  reeaorse  to  the  ephori,  but  to  return 
hito  BcBotIa,  and  build  a  tomb  for  his  daughters.  80^ 
dasns  however  would  not  comply  with  his  advice ;  but 
goiag  00  to  Sparta  hud  hla  complaint  before  the  ephori. 
As  they  gave  him  no  attontk»,  ha  presenteth  himself 
before  the  kingaj  and  going  from  them  to  all  the  men 
In  power,  he  let  them  know  his  deplorable  case.  But 
obtaining  no  Justice  from  them,  he  ran  through  the 
mkbt  of  the  dty,  now  raising  hie  hands  towards  the  sun 
and  now  dashing  them  against  the  ground,  invoking  the 
furies  to  avenge  him,  and  at  length  put  an  end  to  hte 
own  life.  But  in  after  times  the  Lacedssmonians  paid 
dearly  for  it  For  when  they  were  masters  over  all  the 
Greeks,  and  had  put  garrisons  into  their  cities,  Epami- 
nondas  tlie  Theban,  to  set  a  pattern  to  others,  put  tlieir 
garrison  in  Thebes  to  the  sword.  And  the  Lacedssmo. 
nians  for  tMs  reason  making  war  upon  them,  the  The 
bans  met  tiiem  in  the  field  at  Leuctra.  The  very  grounc 
was  an  omen  to  tliem  of  victory.  On  it  formerly  they 
had  recovered  tlieir  liberty,  when  Amphicton,  driven  in. 
to  exile  by  Sthenelus,  had  refuged  himself  at  Thebes, 
and  finding  the  Thebans  tributary  to  the  Chalcideans, 
had  put  an  «id  te  the  tribute  by  killing  Chalcedon  king 
of  the  Eubflsana.  And  now  on  the  same  spot  the  Laeew 
dsemonians  were  totally  defeated  at  the  very  tomb  of  the 
daughters  of  Stvdasus.  It  is  said,  that  before  the  battle 
Pelopldaa,  one  of  the  Theban  generals,  was  highly 
alarmed  at  some  incidents  that  he  tlmught  boded  him  ill 
success,  till  Seedasus  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
inspired  him  with  new  confidence,  einre  the  Lacedsemo 
nians  were  now  caught  at  Leuctra  and  must  sufl^  ven. 
geance  for  his  daughters ;  and  the  day  before  the  battle 
was  fought,  he  ordered  a  white  cult  to  be  sacrifioed  at 
the  tomb  of  the  virgins;  nay,  that  whilst  the  Lacedse- 
monlans  were  encamped  at  Tegea,  he  sent  persons  to 
find  out  this  tomb ;  and  wlien  he  had  learned  from  the 
people  of  the  country  where  it  stood,  he  marched  hie 
troops  with  high  confidence  to  the  spot,  where  he  drew 
them  up  and  gained  a  victory. "-Plutarch's  l4>ve>sloriefl. 
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inodan  oivilry  had  ncYer  been  in  a  wone  con- 
dition than  at  picaent.  The  bonea  were  fur- 
nished by  the  weaHhieat  penons  of  the  ttate ; 
end,  when  a  foreign  expedition  was  declared, 
then  came  tlie  appointed  rider,  who  receiving 
audi  a  hone  and  such  anna  aa  they  pleased  to 
give  him  went  immediately  on  service.  And 
thns.  the  weakest  in  body  and  the  worst  spirit- 
ed part  of  the  soldiery  were  generally  mounted 
on  horses.  Such  truly  was  the  cavalry  on  both 
aides.— In  the  Lacedemonian  phalanx,  it  was 
aaid,  that  every  platoon  was  drawn  up  three  in 
front ;  consequently  in  depth  they  could  not  be 
more  than  twelve.  But  the  Thebans  were 
drawn  up  firm  together  not  less  tnan  fifty 
ahields  in  depth ;  reckoning,  that  could  they 
break  the  body  of  the  enemy  posted  around  the 
king,  all  the  rest  of  the  army  would  be  an  easy 
conquest 

But  BO  soon  aa  Qeombrotus  began  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  enemy,  and  even  before  the 
bulk  of  the  army  knew  that  he  was  in  motion, 
the  horse  had  idready  engaged,  and  those  of 
the  Lacedsmonians  were  immediately  defeat- 
ed, and  in  their  flight  fell  in  amongst  their  own 
heavy-armed:  and  at  that  instant,  the  heavy- 
armed  of  the  Thebans  had  made  their  attack. 
However,  that  the  body  posted  round  Cleom- 
brotus  had  at  first  the  better  in  the  fight,  any 
man  may  have  clear  and  certain  proof  from 
hence ;  for  they  could  not  have  taken  him  up 
and  carried  him  ofi*  yet  alive,  unless  those  who 
fought  before  him  had  the  better  of  it  at  that 
instant  of  time.  But  when  Qeombrotus  was 
dead,  and  Dinon  a  general-officer,  and  Spho- 
drias  of  the  king's  council  of  war,  and  his  son 
Cleonymus  were  also  slain,  then  the  horse- 
guard,  and  the  adjutants  of  the  general  officer 
and  the  rest,  being  quite  overpowered  by  the 
weight  of  the  enemy,  were  forced  to  retire. 
The  Lacediemonians  who  composed  the  left, 
when  they  saw  the  right  thus  driven  from 
their  ground,  quitted  their  own  ground  too. 
Yet,  after  a  terrible  slaughter  and  a  total  de- 
feat, so  soon  as  they  had  repassed  the  trench 
which  was  round  their  camp,  they  grounded 
their  arms  on  the  very  spot  from  whence  they 
had  marched  out  to  battle ;  for  the  ground  of 
their  camp  was  not  quite  on  a  level,  it  was 
rather  an  ascent  And  now  there  were  some 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  judging  their  de- 
feat to  be  an  insupportable  disgrace,  declared 
against  suffering  the  enemy  to  erect  a  trophy, 
against  fetching  off  their  dead  by  truce,  but  ra- 


ther to  eodeavoiir  to  raeover  Umoi  bf  ι 
battle.  BotthegenenloiBcen,  wlwflNrltaft 
in  all  near  a  Uioaaand  LaoedmKmini  tcr 
dain ;  who  saw  that  of  aeren  himdied  Bpa^ 
tans  belonging  to  their  anny,  about  fisv  ho- 
dred  vrere  killed ;  who  peroeivvdy  bendcs,  Ikt 
all  the  confederates  were  averse  to  fl|^Ci*g 
again,  and  some  of  them  too  not  even  aany  ht 
what  had  happened,  calling  a  eomdl  of  Iks 
most  proper  persona,  demanded  tlieir  adviee  of 
what  ought  to  be  done.  And  when  it  «m 
unanimously  agreed,  that  -  they  ought  to  fclch 
off  the  dead  by  truce,"  they  aent  a  hendd  m 
beg  the  truce.  And  then  tnily  the  Thrtaai 
erected  a  trophy,  and  delivered  up  the  dead. 

These  things  being  done^  a 
to  Lacedgmon  with  the  newa  of  thia 
arriveth  there  on  the  last  day  of  the  mkti 
games,  and  when  the  choma  of  men  bad  jait 
made  their  entry.  The  q>hoiii9  when  UUf 
heard  of  the  calamity,  were  grievooaly  eooecn* 
ed,  and  in  my  opinion  could  not  possiUy  awoU 
it ;  but  they  ordered  not  the  chorus  to  witl• 
drew,  letting  them  finish  the  games.  Aad 
then  they  sent  round,  the  names  of  the  dead  to 
the  relations  of  each,  with  an  order  to  the  vo- 
men  to  make  no  noise,  and  to  bear  the  calamity 
in  silence.  But  the  day  after,  such  persons  si 
were  related  to  any  of  the  sbdn  appeared  in 
public,  and  the  signs  of  pleasure  and  joy  were 
visible  in  their  faces ;  whilst  you  could  see  hat 
few  of  those  whose  relations  were  reported  to 
be  yet  alive,  and  they  too  livalked  up  and  down 
discontented  and  dejected. 

In  the  next  place,  the  ephori  ordered  the 
two  remaining  brigades  to  march,  not  excepting 
such  persons  as  had  been  forty  years  in  the 
service.  They  ordered  out  also  such  of  the 
same  standing  as  belonged  to  the  brigades  al- 
ready abroad.  For  such  as  had  been  thirty- 
five  years  in  the  service  marched  out  before  in 
the  army  that  went  against  the  Phodans. 
They  even  enjoined  the  very  persons  who 
were  left  at  home  to  serve  the  offices  of  state 
to  march  out  on  this  occasion.  Agesilaos 
indeed  was  not  yet  recovered  of  his  illness: 
the  state  therefore  ordered  bis  son  Archidsmus 
to  take  upon  him  the  command.  The  Tegest» 
with  great  cheerfulness  took  the  field  along 
with  Archidamus  :  for  the  party  of  Stasippus, 
ever  strongly  attached  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
were  yet  alive,  and  had  a  very  great  influence 
at  Tegea.  The  Mantineans  too  with  all  their 
strength  marched  out  of  their  villages  and 
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joined  him,  for  they  were  under  an  arittocrati- 
Od  government  The  Corinthians,  Sicyoniant, 
PhUaaians,  and  Achaeans  very  cheerfully  fol- 
lowed him ;  and  other  cities  too  sent  out  their 
troops.  The  Lacedaemonians  immediately  fit- 
ted out  their  own  triremes  ;  the  Corinthians  did 
the  same,  and  begged  the  Sicyonians  to  do  so 
too,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had  thoughts  of 
transporting  the  army  by  sea.  And  in  the 
meantime  Archidamus  was  offering  sacrifices 
for  a  successful  expedition. 

The  Thebans  immediately  after  the  battle 
despatched  a  herald  to  Athens  with  a  garland 
on  his  head,  whom  they  ordered  at  the  same 
time  to  notify  the  greatness  of  the  victory  and 
to  request  their  aid,  saying  tliat  "  now  it  was 
in  their  power  to  be  revenged  on  the  Lacedae- 
Bonians  for  all  the  evil  they  have  ever  done 
diem."  The  senate  of  Athens  happened  to 
be  sitting  in  the  citadel.  And  when  they  heard 
the  news,  it  was  plain  to  all  men  that  they 
were  heartily  mortified  at  it.  For  they  neither 
invited  the  herald  to  take  any  refreshment,  nor 
made  any  reply  to  the  request  of  aid.  And  in 
this  manner  the  herald  returned  from  Athens. 

The  Thebans  however  sent  in  all  haste  to 
Jason  their  ally,  pressing  him  to  come  and  join 
them.  Their  thoughts  were  wholly  intent  on 
what  might  be  the  consequence  of  this  battle. 
Jason  at  once  manned  out  his  triremes,  as  if  he 
would  repair  by  sea  to  their  assistance;  but 
then,  taking  with  him  his  body  of  mercenaries 
mnd  his  own  horse,  even  though  the  Pbocians 
were  in  implacable  hostility  with  him,  he 
marched  by  land  into  Boeotia ;  making  his  en- 
try into  several  cities,  before  any  news  could 
be  brought  that  he  was  on  the  march.  And 
before  any  strength  could  be  collected  to  stop 
him,  he  was  advanced  quite  beyond  their  reach  ; 
exhibiting  a  certain  proof,  that  expedition  car- 
rieth  a  point  much  better  than  strength.  And 
when  he  was  gotten  into  Bcratia,  the  Thebans 
declaring  for  an  immediate  attack  on  the  Lace- 
daemonians, Jason  to  pour  down  from  the  hills 
with  his  mercenaries,  whilst  themselves  charg- 
ed them  full  in  front,  he  dissuaded  them  from 
it,  remonstrating  to  them  that  after  so  noble  a 
victory,  it  was  not  worth  their  while  to  run  the 
hazard  of  either  gaining  a  greater  or  losing  the 
fruits  of  the  victory  already  gained.  Are  you 
not  aware  (said  he)  that  you  have  just  now 
conquered,  because  you  were  necessitated  to 
fight  ?  You  should  remember  therefore,  that 
the  Lacedaemonians,  when  necessitated  too  to 


fight  for  thehr  voy  bebgt,  will  fight  with  the 
utmost  desperation•  And  Qod,  it  must  be 
owned,  often  taketh  delight  in  making  the 
little  great  and  the  great  little.*'  By  such  re- 
monstrances he  dissuaded  the  Thebans  from 
running  any  fresh  hazards.  On  the  other  side 
he  was  teaching  the  Lacedaemonians  what  a 
difierence  there  was  between  a  vanquished  and 
a  victorious  army.  "  If  therefore  (said  he) 
you  are  desirous  to  extinguish  the  memory  of 
your  late  calamity,  J  advise  you  to  breathe  a 
while  ;  and  when  you  are  grown  stronger,  then 
to  fight  again  agabist  these  unconquered  The- 
bans. But  at  present  (said  he)  you  may  rest 
assured,  that  there  are  some  even  of  your  own 
confederates,  who  are  in  treaty  with  your  ene- 
mies. By  all  means  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
peace  for  yourselves.  I  will  equally  endeavour 
to  procure  one  for  you,  as  I  desire  nothing  for 
your  preservation,  because  of  the  friendship  my 
father  had  for  jrou,  and  because  I  myself  by 
the  laws  of  hospitality  am  connected  with  you." 
In  this  manner  he  talked ;  and  his  motive  pos- 
sibly might  be,  that  both  these  discordant 
parties  might  be  reduced  to  a  dependence  upon 
himself.  The  Lacedaemonians,  therefore,  hav<. 
ing  hearkened  to  his  advice,  desired  him  to 
procure  them  a  peace.  But  so  soon  as  word 
was  brought  them  that  a  peace  was  granted, 
the  general  officers  issued  out  an  order,  for  all 
the  troops  to  be  ready  immediately  after  sup- 
per, since  they  should  march  off  by  night ;  that 
next  morning  by  day-break  they  might  pass 
Mount  Citbaeron.  When  supper  was  over, 
before  they  could  sleep,  the  order  was  issued 
for  a  march,  and  immediately  after  the  close  of 
evening  their  officers  led  them  off  by  the  road 
of  Crusis,  confiding  more  in  the  secrecy  of 
their  march  than  in  the  peace.  And  after  a 
very  difficult  march  indeed,  since  it  was  by 
night,  in  a  very  dejected  mood,  and  through 
very  bad  roads,  they  reach  ^gosthena  in  the 
territory  of  Megara.  There  they  met  witl 
the  army  under  the  command  of  Art'hidamus. 
He  halted  there  with  them  till  all  the  confed- 
erates were  come  in,  and  then  led  them  ofiT  in 
one  body  to  Corinth.  At  Corinth  he  dismis- 
sed the  confederates,  and  led  home  the  domestic 
troops  to  Laccdsemon. 

As  to  Jason,  he  returned  back  through 
Phocis,  where  he  took  the  suburbs  of  Hyam- 
polls,  laid  the  adjacent  country  waste,  and  slew 
many  persons ;  and  then  continued  his  march 
forwards  through  the   rest   of  Phocis  in  an 
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ctitAf  wtd  qtilet  igwmcr.  But  mkea  be  wm 
ram•  to  Httmdm,  b*  deiogliAid  At  fottii- 
EatJoni  of  that  place.  It  upUnhewMuiidcr 
no  tor  of  openlDe  a  nwi  to  a 
UmMlf  b7  Ujieg  «pen  lUa 
In  bet,  bii  tnM  aiOtiT•  ma, 


ly  in  Urn  Moit,  and  UmUr  Urn  I 
intoOtieeca«tUaMn>|d«aavi&  Oafauntiirn 
into  TbeMelr,  he  becama  gtaat  indeed,  μ  wall 
beeante  bf  Uw  be  wai  Mi|ifBm 
Ibe  TbeaMlian•,  μ  bMute  be  kept  eonMudj 
about  bfan  •  lerge  bodf  at  nutamrj  ttoof, 
botb  boTM  and  foot,  *nd  tbaaa  as  findy  diKd- 
plintd  Μ  to  excel  aU  otber  troopi  In  the  w«rid. 
He  wu  greeUe  ttill  throwb  tbe  lai^e  Dumber 
of  coofedRMei  ba  already  bed,  and  tiie  nnnibor 
of  Ikoae  wbo  were  dedcQu•  of  bii  alliance. 
But  be  wi«  peateat  of  all  bi  bii  own  peteontl 
fhtr»ftfiT,  rioee  no  man  could  dcq^  bint• 
Tbe  Pr^^ien  ganie•  «en  now  approaching; 
he  tbcrefbre  dreulited  hi•  ocden  to  tbe  dtiat 
to  btten  oien,  «beep,  goat*,  and  awine,  and 
prepare  for  the  laerilice.  It  «as  laid,  that 
though  ■  moderate  number  wai  demuided  from 
(ach  lepaiate  city,  yet  tbe  number  of  oun 
amounted  to  not  leai  than  a  thonraiid,  and  all 
other  cattle  together  roie  in  number  to  above 
ten  thounnd.  He  alio  made  public  procUnia- 
lion,  that  whatever  citji  fed  the  finest  oi  to  lead 
up  the  lacrifice  to  Che  god,  ihould  be  rewarded 
with  1  prize  of  a  golden  crown.  He  alao  is- 
Hied  out  hi*  order*  to  the  Theuiliani  to  he 
rtedj  to  cake  the  field  at  tbe  time  of  the  Pj- 
Ihian  game•.  For  he  intended,  ai  wai  laid,  to 
preaide  himielf  in  the  BolemD  tsaembl;  at  Che 
gamea  in  honour  of  tbe  god.  νίειί»  indeed 
he  had  aoj  intention  to  meddle  with  tbe  aacred 
treiBure*  remainetb  jet  uncertain.  For  it  it 
reported,  that  when  the  Delphiane  aiked 
'■  what  muet  be  done,  in  cate  Jacon  meddled 
with  the  treaiures  of  the  god  ?"  ι 
the  god  vu  "  he  himaelf  would  take  care  of 
that"  Yet  after  all,  thii  CKlraordiimty  man, 
big  with  aucb  great  and  splendid  achemei, 
wbeo  after  reviewii^  and  icrulinizing  the  con. 
dition  of  the  cavaby  of  Pber*  be  had  let 
bimaelf  down,  and  wa«  giving  aniweii  to  luch 
ai  were  ofltring  petition»,  la  anauinated  and 
mnrdered  by  wven  young  men,  who  came  up 
to  bim  «itb  an  air  of  having  a  dtepute  for  him 
to  Mltle.  His  guard•  indeed  wlm  were  at 
baud  bertirred  ihemaelvea  with  «pitit,  and  one 
of  tbe  auanim  wbilit  «trildng  at  Jaeon  wai 


alteiwwdi  Β|φβ•η4,  « 


killed  bj  the  tbttvt  of  •  ipwi  bwnIm  Ml 
Btopped  Η  ba  wm  getting  on  boaioback,  mi 
pot  to  death  b;  ■  p«at  wanber  «f  woniii 
bat  tbe  rert  moosted  tbe  bor••!^  that  m• 
readf  pr^ared  for  tben,  and  Made  ihdi 
eiiieior  OracntlKT 
re  geotndtr  laecfaid 
Fma  wbenee  it  ή  plain,'  haw 
'  ~  MID,  iMt  ta  . 
dioald  mm  out  a  tjiant. 

After  tbe  morder  of  Jaion,  Poljaotm  V» 
brother  and  Polrphna  wem  appolMed  am. 
pnma  leader*  of  Tbenal;.  Bnt  μ  they  wtN 
goiiV  ia  company  to  LariMa,  FolTdora»  dicA 
niddenly  in  bie  bed  by  night,  and  Μ  WH  JB^id 
by  tbe  haoda  of  faia  brother  PelTphnm.  Bli 
death  certalnl;  wai  very  nddoi,  mri  Uma 
WM  no  other  propdile  method  of  ™-ιηιιτ1ϊ>| 
Car  iL  Polyphran  held  tbe  aapreiMer-  Ar  • 
year,  and  behaved  in  hii  oflea  quite  like  Β  φ- 
nnt.  For  at  Pbaraalu*  be  put  to  deadi  Folf^ 
damu  aiid  eight  more  of  tbe  moat  QltwtdiaN 
Phamlian*,  and  from  Larisn  drove  eevtnl 
penoi»  into  exile.  For  cheie  outrageont  acti 
he  too  i*  killed  hy  Alexander,  who  pietcDded 
to  be  avenging  the  death  of  Polydonu  wt 
deiDoUebing  the  tyranny.  But  when  he  had 
gotten  the  power  in  hi*  own  handi,  he  prottd 
a  terrible  governor  indeed  to  the  ThexMliiM, 
terrible  also  to  the  Thehana,  an  enemy  fmtbd 
to  the  Athenians,  and  an  arrant  roUter  both  by 
land  and  acn.  Such  wai  hia  real  chaiscter,  aad 
aa  sucb  he  i*  put  to  death  by  the  band*  of  bb 
wife'i  brother*,  hut  entirely  by  her  contrivance. 
For  she  told  her  hrothera  that  Alexander  had 
a  design  upon  their  lives ;  ibe  cottcealed  them 
therefore  a  whole  day  in  the  houie.  She  re- 
ceived Alemtder  quite  drunk  into  her  cham- 
night ;  and  aa  >oon  aa  be  was  asleep  «be 
left  Che  limp  itill  burning,  but  carried  out  hii 
aword.  And  when  ahe  perceived  that  ba 
brothers  were  afraid  of  going  into  the  chambs 
to  kill  him,  abe  told  them  if  they  boggled  any 
longer,  she  would  go  and  awake  him.  So  Moa 
aa  they  were  in  it,  she  heraelf  *ecured  the  door 
and  held  tbe  bolt  in  her  hand  tilt  her  husband 
WW  despatched.  The  reason  of  ber  enmity  to 
Alexander  ia  auppoied  to  be  this,  that  Alewidtr 
had  imprisoned  hi*  page,  a  beautiful  youth, 
and  when  she  bfgged  hard  for  hi*  liberty, 
he  brought  him  out  and  put  him  to  death. 
OlheiB  say,  it  was,  because,  having  no  chil- 
dren   hy  ber,    he    had  smt  to    Thebea  and 
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widow•  The  reasons  of  this  plot  against  bis 
life  by  tbe  lady  are  given  in  tbis  manner.  But 
Tisipbonus,  tbe  eldest  of  tbe  brotbers  wbo 
were  agents  in  bis  murder,  succeeded  to  bis 
power,  and  batb  continued  in  possession  of  it 
till  tbe  time  this  history  is  writing.  And  thus 
tbe  afRiirs  of  Thessaly  under  tbe  management 
of  Jason,  and  down  to  tbe  time  of  Tisipbonus, 
bave  now  been  opened.  I  return  to  tbe  place 
from  whence  I  digressed  to  give  this  recital. 

y.  When  Arcbidamus,  who  had  marched  to 
tbe  relief  of  those  at  Lieuetra,  bad  brought  tbe 
army  back,  the  Athenians  began  to  reflect, 
that  the  Peloponnesians  would  still  reckon  it 
their  duty  to  follow  the  Lacedemonians,  who 
were  not  yet  reduced  so  low  as  they  bad  re- 
duced the  Athenians.  They  summoned  there- 
fore the  states,  who  were  willing  to  be  parties 
in  the  peace  prescribed  by  tbe  king  of  Persia. 
When  all  were  assembled,  they  decreed,  in 
conjunction  with  those  who  were  willing  to 
be  parties,  that  the  following  oath  should  be 
taken, — **  I  will  abide  by  the  peace  which  the 
king  bath  sent,  and  the  decrees  of  tbe  Athe- 
nians and  their  confederates.  And  in  case 
aaiy  enemy  maketb  war  upon  any  state  that 
bath  taken  this  oath,  I  will  assist  that  state 
with  all  my  strength.'*  All  others  present 
were  satisfied  with  this  oath ;  but  the  Eleans 
oljected  to  it,  '*  since  they  ought  not  thus  to 
foakethe  Marganians,  and  Sdlluntians,  and  Tri. 
pbyllians  free  and  independent,  all  whose  cities 
belonged  to  them.*'  The  Athenians  however 
and  tbe  rest,  having  ratified  the  decree  accord- 
ing to  the  king's  mandate,  that  "  the  cities 
whether  great  or  small  should  be  left  equally 
free  and  independent,"  sent  out  a  deputation  to 
administer  tbe  oath,  and  ordered  that  "  tbe 
chief  magistrates  in  every  city  should  take  it.** 
And  all  took  tbis  oath  except  the  Eleans. 

Tbe  consequence  was,  that  the  Mantineans, 
who  now  looked  upon  themselves  as  sovereign 
masters  of  their  own  concerns,  assembled  to- 
gether in  a  body,  and  resolved  to  settle  again 
in  tbe  city  of  Man  tinea,  and  fortify  it  as  their 
own.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  Lacedemo- 
nians judged,  that  if  this  was  done  without 
their  consent,  they  sbQuld  be  much  aggrieved. 
They  send  Agesilaus  therefore  ambassador  to 
tbe  Mantineans,  because  he  was  esteemed  their 
hereditary  friend.  At  his  arrival,  tbe  men  in 
power  would  not  grant  him  an  audience  of  tbe 
people,  but  ordered  him  to  communicate  bis 
business  to  them  aloue.     He  then  made  them 


a  promise,  that "  if  they  would  desist  at  present 
from  fortifying  Mantinea,  be  would  engage 
that  tbe  state  of  Laredamon  should  soon  con- 
sent to  it,  and  ease  tbem  in  tbe  expense  of 
doing  it"  But  when  they  answered;  that  *'  it 
was  impossible  to  desist,  since  their  whole 
commnnity  bad  joined  in  tbe  resolution  for 
doing  it,**  Agesilaus  in  great  wrath  departed. 
It  was  not  however  judged  possible  to  stop 
tbem  by  force,  since  tbe  grand  article  of  peace 
was.  freedom  and  independence.  And  now 
some  cities  of  Arcadia  sent  in  their  people  to 
the  Mantineans  to  assist  tbem  in  carrying  on 
the  fortification:  and  the  Eleans  presented 
them  with  thirty  talents*  of  silver  tOMrarda 
defraying  tbe  expense  of  the  work.  And  in 
tbis  manner  were  tbe  Mantineans  very  busy. 

At  Tegea,  tbe  party  of  Callibius  and  Prox- 
enus  were  striving  to  get  a  general  meeting 
of  tbe  whole  body  of  Arcadians,  in  which 
whatever  measures  were  voted  by  a  majority 
should  have  tbe  foice  of  laws  to  all  their  citiei. 
But  tbe  party  of  Stasippus  vrsa  for  leaving 
each  city  in  its  present  separation,  and  in  tbe 
enjoyment  of  their  primitive  constitutions. 
The  party  of  Proxenus  and  Callibius,  who 
were  overpowered  in  all  tbe  sessions,  imagin- 
ing that  in  a  general  assembly  of  tbe  people 
they  should  quite  outvote  their  opponents, 
bring  out  their  arms.  Tbe  party  of  Stasippus, 
perceiving  tbis,  armed  also  to  oppose  tbem, 
and  were  not  inferior  to  them  in  number.  But 
when  they  came  to  an  engagement,  they  killed 
Proxenus  and  a  few  more  with  him ;  and 
though  they  put  tbe  others  to  flight,  went  not 
after  tbem  in  pursuit.  For  Stasippus  was  a 
man  of  that  temper,  that  be  would  not  put- 
many  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  death.  But 
those  with  Callibius,  having  retrested  to  the 
part  of  the  wall  and  tbe  gates  towards  Man- 
tinea,  as  their  enemy  gave  them  no  farther 
annoyance,  posted  themselves  there  in  a  body. 
They  bad  sent  beforehand  to  the  Mantineans 
to  beg  assistance,  and  the  party  of  Stasippus 
now  came  to  them  with  proposals  of  reconcili- 
ation. But  tbe  Mantineans  no  sooner  appeared 
in  sight,  than  some  leaping  upon  tbe  wall 
pressed  them  to  advance  with  their  utmost  ex- 
pedition, shouting  aloud  at  them  to  make  all 
possible  haste,  whilst  others  throw  open  the 
gates  for  their  entrance.  When  the  party  of 
Stasippus   found  out  what   was    done,    they 
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nske  tbeir  eteape  through  the  gitet  that  lead  ι  In  the  neaatime  tlie  MantiiieBM  take  At 
to  Palantium,  and  before  their  purauen  could  I  field  against  the  Orcbomcniana.  But  iIbr 
overtake  them,  fly  away  in  lafety  to  the  temple  |  showing  themselves  before  the  waUs,  ύη 
of  Diana,  where  they  shut  themselves  up  and  ,  found  it  a  work  of  toil  to  make  good  thai 
remained  in  quiet.  But  their  enemies  who 
came  up  in  pursuit,  after  climbing  the  temple 
and  stripping  off  the  roof,  pelted  them  with  retreat  as  far  as  to  £lyini»,  and  the  hn«^ 
tiles.     Conscious  therefore  of  their  own  dis-    armed  Ordiomeniana  no  longer  puiaoed  th»! 


retreat,  and  some  of  them  were  alain  oa  ikii 
occasion.    But  when  thej  bad  aeuiied  ther 


tressful  situation  they  begged  them  to  stop 
their  hands  and  promised  to  come  out.  But 
tbeir  enemies,  after  thus  getting  them  in  their 
power,  bound  them  fast,  and  putting  them  in  a 
carriage  drove  them  back  to  Tegea :  and  there, 
supported  by  the   Mantineaiis,  they  formally  ;  upon  which  they  suddenly   faced  akwt,  ad 


whilst  the  body  under  Poljtropoa  kept  ^tftg 
on  their  rear  with  greet  impetnosity•  the  Uas- 
tineana  were  now  convinced  that•  vnlcsB  ύη 
could  beat  them  back,  a  greet  pert  of  theirovi 
people  would  perish  by  the  mil 


put  them  to  death.  After  this  the  Tegeate, 
who  were  of  the  party  of  Stasippus,  to  the 
number  of  about  eight  hundred,  fled  to  Lace- 
demon. 

The  Lacedemonians  now  resolved  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  take  the  field  with  the  utmost 
haste  in  the  cause  of  the  dead  and  the  exiled 
Tegeatae.  Accordingly  they  make  war  upon 
the  Mantineans,  because  contrary  to  their  oaths 
they  had  marched  in  a  hostile  manner  against 
the  Tegeate.  The  ephori  proclaimed  a  foreign 
expedition,  and  the  state  ordered  Agesilaus  to 


advancing  close  up  to  them,  gare  the  chsigft 
And  there  Polytropus  died  fighting.  The  rest 
taking  to  flight,  many  of  theoa  had  been  iluo, 
had  not  the  Phliasian  horse  oome  up  that  ia• 
stant,  and  by  riding  round  to  the  rear  oC  the 
Mantineans  obliged  them  to  stop  all  pomiL 
And  after  these  transactiona  the  Maiilimsai 
departed  to  their  own  home. 

Agesilaus  ha\-ing  heard  these  things,  mk 
judging  now  that  the  mercenariea  from  OrdM^ 
menus  would  not  join  him,  set  forwards  fiooi 
Eutsa.     After  the  first  day's  march  he  supped 


take  upon  him  the  command.      The  rest  of  his  army  in  the  district  of  Tegee;  but  in  the 


the  Arcadians  were  by  this  time  assembled  at 
Asea ;  but,  as  the  Orchomenians  had  declared 
against  all  participation  in  the  Arcadian  league 
because  of  their  enmity  to  the  Mantineans, 
and  bad  even  received  into  their  city  a  body  of 
mercenaries  commanded  by  Polytropus,  which 
had  been  drawn  together  at  Corinth,  the  Man- 
tineans staid  at  home  to  look  after  their  own 
concerns.  But  the  Herseans  and  Lepreats 
joined  with  the  Lacediemonians  in  marching 
against  the  Mantineans.  And  Agesilaus, 
when  the  sacrifices  for  a  successful  expedition 
were  finished,  marched  viithout  loss  of  time 
into  Arcadia. 

He  first  took  possession  of  Eutiea,  a  town 
on  the  frontier.  He  found  in  this  place  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  whilst  ail  the  fight- 
ing  men  were  gone  to  join  the  Arcadic  body. 
He  did  no  harm  at  sU  to  the  city,  but  suffered 
these  people  still  to  continue  in  their  houses, 
and  his  soldiers  paid  regularly  for  whatever 
they  wanted.  Or,  if  any  thing  had  been  taken 
by  force  when  he  entered  the  place,  after  a 
proper  search  he  caused  it  to  be  restored.  He 
also  repaired  such  parts  of  the  wall  as  needed 
it,  whilst  he  baited  there  in  expectation  of  the 
mercenaries  under  Polytropus. 


second  day*s  march,  he  passeth  over  into  the 
dominions  of  Mantinea,  and  encamped  under 
the  mountains  of  Mantinea  which  lay  to  the 
west ;  and  from  thence  he  ravaged  the  country, 
and  laid  waste  all  the  cultivated  ground.     The 
Arcadians   however    who    had    assembled  st 
Asea   marched   by  night  into  Tegea.      The 
next  day  Agesilaus  encamped  his  army  at  the 
distance  of  about  'twenty  stadia  from  Man- 
tinea.    The  Arcadians  from  Tegea  were  now 
approaching  with  a  very  numerous  body  of 
heavy-armed,  marching  between  the  mountsins 
of  Mantinea  and  Tegea,  and  bent  on  complet- 
ing their  junction  with  the  Alantineans.     t^ 
Argives  however  had  not   yet   joined  them 
with  all  their  force.     Some  persons  therefore 
advised  Agesilaus  to  attack  them  before  the 
Argives  came  up.      But  apprehensive,  thst 
whilst  he  was  advancing  against    them  the 
Mantineans    might   sally    out   of  their   city• 
and  then  he  might  be  attacked  both  in  flank 
and  rear;  he  judged   it  most  prudent  to  let 
them  complete  their  junction;    and   then,  if 
they  had  a  mind   to  fight,  he  could  engage 
them  upon  fair  and  equal  terms.     But  now 
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that  the  Arodiane  liad  completed  this  junction, 
wlien  tbe  targeteen  from  Orcboroenas,  accom- 
panied by  tbe  bonemen  from   Pblius,  after 
marcbing  by  nigbt  under  tbe  walla  of  Manti- 
nea,  appear  at  break  of  day  witbin  tbe  view  of 
Ageailaus,  wbo  was  sacrificing  in  tbe  front  of 
the  camp,  tbey  made  all  otbers  run  to  tbeir 
posta,  and  Agesilaus  retire  to  bis  beavy-armed. 
But  wben  tbey  were  discovered  to  be  friends, 
and  Agesilaus  bad  sacrificed  witb  favourable 
omens,  after  dinner  be  led  tbe  army  forwards ; 
and  at  tbe  approach  of  nigbt  be  encamped,  un- 
observed by  tbe  enemy,  in  a  vaUey  behind  but 
▼cry  near  Mantinea,  and  surrounded  on  all 
aides  by  mountains.     Tbe  next  day,  so  soon  as 
it  was  light,  be  sacrificed  in  tbe  front  of  bis 
eamp :  and  discovering  that  tbe  Mantineans 
were  come  out  of  the  dty  and  gathering  to- 
gether on  the  mountains  in  the  rear  of  bis 
camp,  be  found  tbe  necessity  of  getting  out  of 
this  valley  without  loss  of  time.     But  now  in 
case  be  led  the  way  in  the  van,  be  was  appre- 
hensive the  enemy  might  attack  his  rear.     He 
therefore  stood  to  his  post,  and  making  tbe 
heavy'^rmed  face  towards  the  enemy,  he  or- 
dered those  in  the  rear  to  make  a  wheel  to  tbe 
right  and  march  behind  the  phalanx  on  towards 
him.     In  this  manner  be  got  them  out  of  this 
narrow  ground,   and  was  continually  adding 
atreiigtb  to  the  phalanx.     And  wben  once  it 
was  doubled,  he  advanced  into  the  plain  with 
his   heavy -armed    in    this    arrangement,    and 
then  opened  the  whole  army  again  into  tiles  of 
nine  or  ten  shields  in  depth.     The  Mantineans, 
however,  gave  him  no  opposition.      For  tbe 
£  leans,  who  now  had  joined  them,  persuaded 
them  by  no  means  to  give  him  battle  till  tbe 
Thcbans  were  come  up.      They  said  '*they 
were  well  assured  the  Thebans  would  soon  be 
with  them,  since  themselves  had  lent  them  ten 
talents  *  to  forward  their  march."     And  the 
Arcadians,  bearing  this  account,  rested  quietly 
in  Mantinea. 

But  Agesilaus,  though  vastly  desirous  to 
march  the  army  off,  for  it  was  now  the  middle 
of  winter,  yet  continued  three  days  longer  in 
his  post,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city  of 
Mantinea,  that  be  might  not  seem  to  be  too 
much  in  a  hurry  to  be  gone.  Yet  on  the 
fourth  day,  after  dinner,  he  led  them  off  with 
a  design  to  encamp  on  the  ground  he  had  en- 
camped on  before,  after  the  first  day's  march 
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from  £ut»L  But  aa  none  of  the  Areadianv 
appeared  in  sight,  be  marched  with  all  speed 
quite  as  far  as  Eutna,  though  it  was  exceed- 
ingly late  before  be  reached  it,  desirous  to  carry 
off  tbe  heavy-armed  before  tbey  could  see  tbe 
enemy's  fires,  that  no  one  might  say  bis  de- 
parture was  a  flight.  He  judged  that  be  bad 
done  enough  to  raise  tbe  spirits  of  bis  country- 
men after  tbe  late  dejection  witb  which  tbey 
bad  been  oppressed,  since  he  had  broken  into 
Arcadia,  and  no  one  durst  give  him  battle 
whilst  be  was  laying  tbe  country  waste.  And 
so  soon  as  be  was  returned  into  Lacom'a,  be 
sent  tbe  Spartans  home,  and  dismissed  tbe 
neighbouring  people  to  their  respective  cities. 

The  Arcadians,  now  that  Agesilaus  was 
gone,  and  as  they  beard  bad  disbanded  tbe 
army,  since  tbey  were  all  assembled  in  a  body, 
march  against  tbe  Heraeans,  because  tbey  would 
not  be  associated  in  the  Arcadian  league,  and 
bad  joined  tbe  Lacedemonians  in  tbe  invasion 
of  Arcadia.  They  broke  into  their  country, 
where  tbey  set  tbe  houses  on  fire  and  cut  down 
the  trees.  But  as  now  they  received  intelli- 
gence that  tbe  Theban  aid  was  come  to  Man- 
tinea, they  evacuate  Hersa  and  join  tbe  The- 
bans. Wben  tbey  were  thus  all  together,  the 
Thebans  thought  tbey  bad  done  enough  for  their 
honour,  since  tbey  bad  marched  to  tbe  aid  of  their 
friends,  and  found  the  enemy  had  quite  evacu- 
ated their  country,  and  therefore  tbey  were  pre- 
paring to  return  home.  But  the  Arcadians, 
Aigives,  and  £leans  persuaded  them  to  march 
without  loss  of  time  into  Laconia,  expatiating 
much  on  their  own  numbers,  and  crying  up  to 
the  skies  this  Theban  army ; '  for,  in  fact,  the 
Boeotians  had  kept  to  the  constant  exercise  of 
arms  ever  since  tbey  had  been  elated  ^ith  tbeir 
victory  at  Leuctra.  They  were  now  attended 
by  the  Phocians,  whom  they  had  reduced  to 
subjection  ;  by  the  people  of  every  city  in  £u- 
boea;  by  both  the  Locrians,  Acamanians,  He- 
racleots,  and  the  Maliensians.  They  had  also 
with  them  some  horsemen  and  targeteers  from 
Tbessaly.  Delighted  with  so  fine  an  army, 
and  insisting  on  the  desolate  condition  of  La- 
cedaemon,  they  earnestly  entreated  them  "  not 
to  go  home  again  without  making  any  irruption 
into  the  dominions  of  the  Lacedemonians.** 
The  Thebans,  after  giving  them  the  hearing, 
alleged  on  the  other  side,  that  **  to  break  into 
Laconia  was  a  very  difficult  undertaking  at 
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betty  vnd  thej  took  it  for  gnuited  that  proper 
guards  were  posted  at  tbe  places  that  were 
easieat  of  access.  **    For  in  fact  Iscbolaus  kept 
guard  at  lum  in  the  Skiritis  with  a  party  of 
four  hundred  men,  consisting  of  Spartans  newlj 
enfranchised,  and  the  most  active  exiles  from 
Tegea.     There  was  also  another  giurd  posted 
at  Leuctim  in  the  Maleatis.      The  Thebans 
reckoned  besides,  that  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Lacedsmonians  would  soon  be  drawn  to- 
gether, and  would  never  fight  better  than  on 
their  own  ground.     All  these  things  occurred 
to  their  reflection,  and  they  showed  no  eager- 
ness  to  march  against  Lacedormon.     But  when 
some  persons  came  from  Caryae,  who  con> 
Armed  the  account  of  their  desolate  state,  and 
even   undertook  to  be  the  guides  of   their 
march,  with  a  frank  desire  <*  to  be  put  to  death 
if  they  deceived  them  in  any  point  ;**  and  some 
people  also  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta  ar- 
rived  with  an  invitation  for  them  to  come  on, 
and  a  promise  to  revolt  if  they  would  only 
show  themselves  in  the  country ;  adding,  that 
"some  of  those  people  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  their  neighbours,  would  not  give  the 
Spartans  the  least  assistance  ;**  hearing  all  this, 
and  fh>m  all  persons,  too,  the  Thebans  were  at 
length  persuaded.     They  broke  in  with  their 
own  army  by  way  of  Caryie,  and  the  Arcadians 
by  the  pass  of  the  Skiritis.     But  if  Isrholaus 
had  posted  himself  on  their  route  on  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  ascent,  they  said  not  a  single 
person  could  have  entered  by  that  pass.     Yet, 
willing  now  to   have  the   joint   aid  of   tbe 
people  of  lum,  he  had  continued  in  that  vil- 
lage.    The  Arcadians  mounted  the  ascent  in 
very  numerous  bodies.     And  here  the  soldiers 
under  Iscbolaus,  so  long  as  they  had  the  enemy 
only  in  their  front,  had  greatly  the  superiority 
over  them,  but  when  they  were  gotten  in  their 
rear  and  on  their  flanks,  and  climbing  up  to  the 
tops  of  houses,  were  galling  and  pouring  their 
javelins  upon  them,  then  Iscbolaus  himself  and 
all  his  people  were  slain,  except  a  person  or 
two  of  no  note  who  might  possibly  escape. 
And  the  Arcadians,  having  thus  successfully 
carried  their  point,  marched  on  and  joined  the 
Thebans  at  Caryae.' 


1  The  army  now  under  Epuninondas  consisted  oi  not 
fewer  than  forty  thooaand  heavy-armed.  iThe  light- 
armed  were  also  very  numeroo• ;  and  numben  without 
any  arms  at  all  were  following  for  plunder ;  to  that  the 
number  of  enemiee  which  now  invaded  Looonia  was  not  I 


The  Tbebant,  wbea  they  knew  what  hal 
been  done  by  the  AroadieiWy  marciied  dovi 
into  the  country  with  asnefa  more  spirit  tka 
before.  They  immediately  put  Selluie  to  fin 
and  sword ;  and,  when  they  were  gotten  iat• 
the  plain•,  encamped  themaelves  witkin  the 
verge  of  the  temple  of  Apollo :  Imt  nest  dqr 
they  continued  their  march.  They  made  so 
attempt  however  to  pats  the  bridge  towaris 
Sparta,  for  the  heavy-armed  were  acen  ported 
in  the  temple  at  A  lea;  bat  keeping  the 
Eurotaa  on  their  right  they  oontiniied  their 
march,  setting  on  fire  and  demoUahiiig  Ae 
houses,  with  all  their  grand  and  coatly  furai- 
tiuv.  The  women  at  Sparta  hnd  not  spirits 
enough  to  look  at  the  smoke,  einoe  never  be- 
fore had  they  aeen  an  enemy.  The  citiaeM  of 
Sparta,  whoee  dty  had  no  wall  round  it,  were 
stationed  in  different  posts.  Their  nmnber  tf 
each  guard  was  thin  in  fact,  and  appenred  so 
too«  But  the  magistrates  thought  proper  to 
acquaint  the  Uelots  by  proclamation,  tlwt  *'if 


lets  than  aerenty  tbouaand  men.    R 

yeare  tinee  ttM  DiMian•  iMkI  fettled  In 

during  thl•  long  period  of  time  ao  «Bony  tmi  evw  he• 

fore  been  aeen  in  Laconia,  none  lukl  ever  dared  toiavaie 

the  Spartans.    Yet  now  an  enemy  was  laying  waste  »ttl 

Are  and  sword,  and  wltliout  any  reaistaaee  too,  a  «mb• 

try  that  never  before  had  soffn^dderastatlaii.   ftgaullii 

would  not  sufler  the  Lacedaemonians  to  expos•  thesi> 

eel^s  against  so  impetuous  a  flood  and  torrent  of  war; 

but,  having  secured  all  the  passes  and  emlneiMf•  ahwt 

Sparta  with  the  heavy..anned,  be  beard  wiih  patieacc  th» 

threats  and  braradoea  of  the  enemy,  who  cmlled  out  ap• 

on  him  by  name,  and  bade  him  « »me  o«it  and  light  for 

his  country,  ftince  he  was  the  author  of  all  her  dietre»9e9 

and  had  raided  this  war.    Nor  was  his  patience  less  «e• 

merely  tried  by  the  tumultuous,  clareoroos,  and  disordsl• 

ly  behaviour  of  the  elder  Spartans  who  ware  all  rtg» 

and  vexation,  whilst  the  women  too  could  not  oontaia, 

but  were  quite  mad  and  frantic  at  the  shoots  and  flm 

of  the  enemy.    He  was  sadly  alarmed  about  lila  owa 

reputation,  since,  though  Sparta  had  never  been  ••  grest 

and  powerful  as  when  he  succeeded  to  the  governnieati 

he  now  saw  her  glory  in  grievous  diminution,  and  hii 

own  big  speeches  proved  insolent  and  vain ;  for  it  had 

been  his  frequent  boast,  tliat  **  no  woman  at  Spart»  lurf 

ever  seen  an  enemy's  wmuke.*'    It  is  said  too  tliat  An- 

talcidas,  when  once  disputing  with  an  Atiienian  about 

the  bravery  of  their  couDtryroen,  and  tJie  latter  saying, 

**  We  have  often  drove  you  from  the  Cephlacue,**  replied 

briskly,  **  But  we  never  drove  you  from  tbe  Eurotaa.** 

An  answer  of  the  spirited  kind  is  also  ascribed  to  a  mora 

obscure  Spartan  as  made  to  an  Argive :  **  Bfany  of  yoor 

oonntrymen,"  said  the  hitter,  **  are  interred  in  Argoli. 

ca.**  *' True,**  died  the  Spartan,  *' but  not  one  of  yours 

in  Laconia.'*    And  yet  some  afRrm  tliat  Antalddas, 

though  at  this  very  time  one  of  the  ephori,  was  under 

such  a  consternation,  that  be  conveyed  away  his  chil- 

dren  to  the  island  of  Cythera.— Plutarch's  life  of  Agv• 

tllaus. 
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any  of  them  were  willing  to  take  up  anna  and 
go  into  the  laiiks,  the  public  fiiith  was  pledged, 
that  all  who  assisted  in  this  war  should  henoe• 
forth  be  free.'*  It  was  said  that  more  than  six 
thousand  of  them  immediately  gave  in  their 
naiiie•  i  so  that,  when  formed  into  ranks,  they 
atmck  a  terror,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  too 
■WDy•  But  when  the  mercenaries  from  Orcho- 
ncDus  agreed  to  stay  with  them,  and  the  Phli- 
Miaoe,  Corinthians,  Eptdaurians,  Pellenians, 
mod  the  troopa  of  some  other  cities,  were  come 
«p  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedemonians,  they  be> 
gan  to  be  less  in  fear  about  the  number  of  He- 
lots who  gave  in  their  names. 

When  the  army  of  the  enemy  was  advanced 
Co  Amydae,  they  there  passed  the  Eurotas.* 
As  for  the  Tbebans,  whenever  they  encamped, 
they  immediately  cut  down  the  trees,  and  piled 
«p  as  many  of  them  as  they  could  before  their 
Hoes,  and  so  kept  upon  their  guard.     But  the 
Arcadians  scorned  all  such  precautions :  they 
left  their  arms,  and  minded  nothing  but  break- 
ing and  plundering  of  houses.     The  third  or 
fourth  day  after,  the  horse  advanced  in  regular 
wmy  to  the  Hippodrome  and  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, all  the  horse  of  the  Thebans  and  Eleans, 
and  80  many  of  the  Phocian  and  Thessalian 
horse  as  were  at  hand.     The  Lacedsemonian 
horse,  whose  numbers  appeared  very  thin  in* 
deed,  were  drawn  up  to  oppose  them.     But  as 
they  had  placed  an  ambuscade  of  about  three 
hundred  men  of  their  younger  beavy.JU'med 
near  the  temple  of  the  Tyiidaridie,  these  started 
up   against,  and  the   horse  at  the  same  mo- 
ment of  time  rode  down  on  the  enemy.     The 
enemy  stood  not  the  charge,  but  turned  their 
backs  :  and  many  of  their  infantry  too  seeing 
this  took  immediately  to  flight.     However,  as 
the  pursuit  was  soon  discontinued,  and  the 
Theban  army  stood  firm  to  their  ground,  they 
all   returned  to  their  camp.     But  after  this 
they  thought  it  would  be  too  desperate  an  un- 
dertaking  to  make  any  fresh  attempts  upon  the 
city:  the  whole  anny  therefore  filed  off  to- 
wajrds  Elis  and  Gytheum.     They  set  all  the 
unwalled  cities  in  flames,  and  for  three  days 
successively  made  an   assault    on    Gytheum, 
where  were  the  docks  of  the  I^acedsemonians. 
There  were  some  too  of  the.  neighbouring  peo. 


S  Epnminondas,  as  he  ivas  marrhing  at  the  head  of 
hie  tro»p4,  wa•  pointed  out  to  Agesilaus,  who,  looking 
■tettdfaatly  at  him  for  a  time,  and  nending  his  eyet  aficr 
him  as  he  paaeed  on,  dropped  only  these  words : — **  Oh  I 
that  glorious  man  Γ* 


pie,  who  acted  against  them,  and  joined  the 
Thebans. 

The  Athenians,  hearing  this,  were  highly 
embarrassed  about  the  conduct  they  ought  to 
observe  in  regard  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
pursuant  toa  decree  of  thehr senate hdd  an  as- 
sembly  of  the  people.  The  ambassadors  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  of  the  confedeimtes 
who  yet  adhered  to  them,  were  introduced  into 
this  aeeemUy.  The  Lacedemonians,  Aracus, 
Ocyllus,  Pharax,  Etymodes,  and  Olontheus, 
all  spoke,  and  pretty  much  in  the  same  strain, 
that,  *'from  time  immemorial  the  states  of 
Athens  and  Lacedemon  had  readily  assisted 
one  another  in  their  most  pressing  necessities. 
Themselves,'*  they  said,  «*  had  co-operated  to 
drive  the  tyrants  out  of  Athens;  and  the. 
Athenians  had  marched  to  their  assistance, 
when  they  were  besieged  by  the  Messenians.** 
They  proceeded  to  recite  all  the  signal  ser- 
vices they  had  done  one  another ;  putting  them 
in  mind,  •<  how  they  had  fought  in  conjunction 
against  the  Barbarian ;"  recalling  to  their  re- 
membrance, that  **  the  Athenians  were  chosen 
by  the  body  of  Greece  to  command  at  sea,  and 
to  be  treasurers  of  Greece,  the  Lacedsemonians 
advising  it  to  be  so;  end  themselves  were 
unanimously  appointed  by  all  the  Grecians  to 
be  their  leaders  at  land,  the  Athenians  advising 
it  might  be  so.**  One  of  them,  however,  made 
use  of  the  following  expression :  **  If  you, 
Athenians,  act  unanimously  with  us,  there  will 
be  hope  sgain,  according  to  the  old  saying,  of 
decimating  the  Thebans.*' 

The  Athenians  did  not  entirely  relish  what 
they  said,  since  a  murmur  ran  round  the  as- 
sembly, **  This  is  their  language  at  present ; 
yet,  whilst  they  were  in  prosperity,  they  proved 
bitter  enemies  to  us."  But  the  argument  of 
greatest  weight  alleged  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
was  this,  that  <<when  they  had  warred  the 
Athenians  down,  and  the  Tbebans  insisted 
upon  their  utter  ruin,  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
refused  to  comply :"  though  the  point  chiefly 
insisted  upon  was  this,  that  "  in  conformity  to 
their  oaths  they  ought  to  send  them  aid  ;  they 
(Lacedaemonians)  had  been  guilty  of  no  man. 
ner  of  injustice,  when  they  were  invaded  by 
the  Arcadians  and  their  confederates;  they 
had  only  assisted  the  Tegeatse,  upon  whom  the 
Mantineans  had  made  war  in  direct  contrariety 
to  their  oaths."  At  these  words  a  great  cla^ 
mour  arose  in  the  assembly  :  for  some  persons 
1  averred    that    *•  with  justice  the  Mantinciine 
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had  awiftcd  the  IMtfCj  of  PranemiSv  tome  of 
wkkim  bad  been  put  to  death  by  the  party  of 
Bcaaippue;**  whilst  others  maintaiocd,  that 
*<  they  had  unjustly  made  war  upon  the  Te- 
gcatK.**  Theie  point•  having  raiaed  a  debate 
in  the  aeeembly,  at  Uit  Clitelea  the  Corinthian 
rote  up,  and  spoke  as  foUoweth  : 

**  The  point  at  present  in  debate,  Athenians, 
is  this,  who  were  the  first  aggressors  ?  Yet  in 
regard  to  us,  after  the  peace  was  settled,  who 
can  accuse  us  of  taking  up  arras  against  any 
state,  or  of  taking  any  money  from  others,  or 
of  laying  waste  the  lands  of  any  people  what- 
ever? But  the  Thebans  it  is  certain  have 
marcbed  into  our  territories,  have  cut  down 
our  trees,  have  set  our  bouses  in  flames,  and 
made  plunder  of  our  effects  and  our  cattle. 
How,  therefore,  unless  you  give  assistance  to 
us  who  have  been  be}Ond  all  denial  most  inju- 
riously treated,  how  can  you  avoid  a  breach  of 
oaths  ?  oaths,  too,  which  you  yourselves  took 
the  care  of  administering,  that  all  of  us  might 
faithfully  swear  to  all  of  you." 

Here  indeed  the  Athenians  shouted  aloud, 
that  Cliteles  spoke  the  words  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice. And  then  Patrodes  the  Pbliasian  rose 
up,  and  made  the  following  speech : 

**  When  the  Lacedemonians  are  once  out  of 
their  way,  'that  you  Athenians  will  be  the  first 
people  the  Thebans  will  attack,  is  a  truth  in 
which  all  the  world  will  agree :  since  you  they 
regnrd  as  the  only  people  who  will  then  be  left 
to  hinder  them  from  obtaining  the  empire  of 
Greece.  And  if  this  be  so,  I  must  give  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  you  are  as  strongly  obliged  to 
take  up  arms  and  assist  the  Lacedemonians, 
as  if  the  distress  was  your  own.  That  The- 
bans,  your  inveterate  enemies  and  your  nearest 
neighbours  too,  should  become  the  sovereigns 
of  Greece,  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  a  point  of 
much  harder  digestion  to  you,  than  when  you 
had  your  rivals  for  empire  seated  more  remote- 
ly from  you.  And  with  a  much  finer  prospect 
of  success  will  you  now  aid  the  latter  in  your 
own  behalf,  whilst  yet  they  have  some  confe- 
derates left,  than  if  looking  on  till  they  are 
quite  destroyed,  you  are  then  compelled  to 
fight  it  out  alone  against  the  Thebans. 

**  But  if  any  be  apprehensive  that  if  the 
Lacedemonians  are  now  rescued  from  destruc- 
tion, they  may  hereafter  prove  very  trouble- 
some to  you ;  remember,  Athenians,  that  none 
ought  to  be  alarmed  at  the  reviving  power  of 
men  to  whom  you  have  done  good,  but  of  men 


to  whom  yoB  have  dknc  eriL  Ton  AM 
fiuther  lecnlkct•  that  it  oqgbt  to  be  the  priMi 
pal  can  both  of  individuala  and  poblie 
mitnitica,  when  dbey  are  ia  their 
iog  state,  to  fecvre  tbemselica 
port,  that  in  case  thay  are  afterwarda 
they  may  be  sure  of  a  readj  redreaa  id  reqaiid 
for  former  senriees.  An  oppottudty  k  aav 
offered  to  yoo  by  tome  one  of  the  ixUitiil 
powers,  if  you  will  hearken  to  tbeir  ηψκΛ 
and  succour  the  Lacedamoniana,  of  gaamg 
their  eternal  and  aincerett  fiiendabipi.  Tea 
will  do  them  a  great  kindnesa  indcedl  aad  ai- 
merous  witneaaes  will  be  ever  readjtoanestit 
For  the  powers  above,  who  aec  all  thii^  both 
now  and  for  ever,  will  know  it ;  jonr  fimadi 
and  your  foes  will  be  equally  oonadona  of  k; 
to  which  must  be  added,  all  the  Greciaa,  and 
all  the  Barbarian  worid.  No  act  of  yours  m 
this  occasion  can  be  loat  in  oblivion  ;  iotonnKk 
that  should  they  ever  prove  ungrateful  to  yoi^ 
what  state  in  the  worid  will  for  the  liiM 
numifest  any  regard  for  them?  Bat  we  art 
bound  to  hope,  that  gratitude  and  not  ingiati- 
tude  will  always  be  the  practice  of  the  laoe- 
demonians.  For  if  ever  people  did,  they  misf 
certainly  be  allowed  to  have  peraiated  in  tke 
love  of  everything  praiseworthy,  and  to  haia 
refrained  from  everything  that  is  base. 

**  Let  me  suggest  one  point  more  to  yov 
reflection,  that  should  Greece  be  ever  agsia 
endangered  by  Barbarians,  in  whom  could  joa 
confide  more  strongly  than  in  Lacedemonians? 
whom  could  you  see  with  so  much  delight  in 
the  same  lines  of  battle  with  yourselves,  as  the 
men  who  once  posted  at  Thermopyle  chose 
rather  to  fight  and  die  to  a  man,  than  to  save 
their  lives  and  let  the  Barburian  into  Greece? 
With  what  justice  therefore  can  you  or  can  vie 
refuse  to  show  all  alacrity  in  the  behalf  of  men, 
who  have  acted  such  noble  parts  in  company 
with  yourselves,  and  who  it  is  hoped  would  be 
ready  to  act  them  again  ?  But  it  is  well  worthy 
of  you  to  show  alacrity  in  their  behalf,  though 
merely  because  so  many  of  your  confede- 
rates are  present  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  it. 
For  you  may  rest  assured,  that  all  such  as  re- 
main  faithful  to  the  Lacedemonians  in  their 
present  distress,  will  hereafter  sconi  them 
should  they  prove  ungrateful  to  you. 

**  If  again  we,  who  are  ready  to  share  ^he 
danger  with  you,  should  seem  but  petty  in- 
considerable  states,  reflect,  Athenians,  that 
when  Athens  bath  put  itself  at  our  head,  we 
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shall  march  to  the  aid  of  the  LacedbemoniaiM 
in  numbers  well  worthy  to  be  respected. 

<*  I  have  long  ago,  Athenians,  been  stricken 
with  admiration  of  this  your  community,  when 
I  heard  that  all  men  who  suffered  under  injus- 
tice» or  were  afraid  of  suffering,  betook  them- 
■clYes  to  you  for  redress,  and  always  obtained 
it.  But  now  I  rely  no  longer  on  my  ears ;  I  am 
beie  present  among  you ;  and  see  with  my  own 
eyes  the  most  famous  Lacedemonians,  accom- 
panied by  their  own  most  futhful  friends,  at- 
tending upon  you  and  imploring  your  succour. 
I  see  even  Tbebans,  too,  who  once  in  vain  so- 
licited the  Lacedsmonians  to  enslave  you  all, 
DOW  promoting  the  request,  that  you  would  not 
look  quietly  at  the  destruction  of  men  who 
have  been  your  preservers.  It  is  handed  down 
io  honour  of  your  progenitors,  that  they  would 
not  suffer  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Argives,  who 
perished  at  the  Cadmea,  to  remain  uninterred. 
But  it  would  be  much  more  honourable  for 
you,  if  yoti  would  not  suffer  such  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians as  are  yet  alive  to  be  injuriously 
treated  or  utterly  destroyed.  There  is  too 
another  glorious  piece  of  behaviour,  that  when 
you  had  put  a  stop  to  the  insolence  of  £urys- 
theus,  you  took  all  possible  care  to  save  the 
children  of  Hercules.  But  would  it  not  be 
nauch  more  glorious,  if  you,  who  saved  the 
founders,  would  proceed  to  save  the  whole 
community  ?  And  it  would  be  most  glorious 
of  all,  if,  as  once  these  Lacedaemonians  saved 
you  by  a  vote  that  cost  them  nothing,  you 
would  now  \»ath  arms  and  through  a  series  of 
dangers  go  to  their  relief.  The  case  will  then 
be,  that  whilst  we  are  exulting  for  joy,  we  who 
have  prevailed  upon  you  by  our  exhortation  to 
succour  such  worthy  men,  upon  you,  I  say,  who 
are  able  effectually  to  succour  them,  the  credit 
of  such  high  generosity  will  be  all  your  own, 
who,  after  having  been  oftentimes  friends  and 
oftentimes  enemies  to  the  Lace-isemonians, 
forgot  all  the  mischief,  remembered  only  the 
good  they  had  done  you,  and  abundantly  re- 
quited them,  not  merely  in  your  own,  but  in 
behalf  of  Greece  your  common  country,  in 
whose  cause  they  have  ever  bravely  distinguish, 
ed  themselves." 

After  this  the  Athenians  went  to  consulta- 
tion, but  would  not  hear  with  patience  such  as 
spoke  against  the  aid.  They  passed  a  decree 
**  to  march  to  their  aid  with  the  whole  strength 
of  Athens,'*  and  chose  Iphicrates  to  command. 


Bnt  when  the  sacrifices  were  auspidouii,  and 
he  had  issued  out  his  orders,  that  ''they  shoidd 
all  take  their  suppers  in  the  academy,"  it  was 
said  that  numbers  of  them  marched  out  of  the 
dty  before  Iphicrates.  At  length  he  put  him- 
self at  their  head ;  they  followed  their  com- 
mander, imagining  he  was  conducting  them  to 
some  noble  achievement.  But  when  upon 
reaching  Corinth  he  dallied  away  some  days 
in  that  dty,  this  gave  them  the  first  occasion  to 
censure  him  for  loss  of  time.  Yet  again,  when 
he  led  them  out  of  Corinth,  they  followed  with 
alacrity  wheresoever  he  led  them,  and  with 
alacrity  assaulted  the  fortress  he  pointed  out 
to  them.  Of  the  enemies  indeed  at  Lacedae- 
mon,  the  Arcadians,  and  Argives,  and  Eleans 
were  mostly  departed,  since  they  dwelt  on 
the  borders,  driving  before  them  and  carrying 
off  the  booty  they  had  taken,  llie  Thebans 
and  the  rest  had  also  a  mind  to  be  going,  as 
from  day  to  day  they  saw  the  army  was  lessen- 
ing; partly,  because  provisions  were  grown 
more  scarce,  owing  to  the  quantities  that  had 
been  consumed,  ravaged,  wasted,  or  burnt. 
Beside  this,  it  was  winter,  so  that  all  persons 
were  desirous  to  be  at  home.  And  when  the 
enemy  were  thus  retreated  from  Lacediemon, 
Iphicrates  too  led  the  Athenians  back  out  of 
Arcadia  to  Corinth. 

In  regard  to  any  instances  of  fine  conduct 
during  his  other  commands,  I  have  nothing  to 
object  against  Iphicrates.  But  on  the  present 
occasion  I  find  the  whole  of  his  conduct  not 
only  unavailing  but  even  prejudicial.  He  en- 
deavoured to  post  himself  so  at  Oneuro,  that 
the  Boeotians  might  not  be  able  to  go  that 
way  back,'  but  he  left  the  finest  pass  of  all, 
that  by  Cenchrea,  unguarded.  Being  farther 
desirous  to  know  whether  the  Thebans  took 
the  route  of  Oneum,  he  sent  out  all  the  Athe- 
nian and  Corinthian  horse  to  observe  their  mo- 
tions. A  few  horsemen  might  have  performed 
this  service  full  as  well  as  larger  numbers ;  and 
in  case  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  a  few  >vith 
much  more  ease  than  a  larger  number  might 
have  found  out  a  commodious  road,  and  securely 
retreated.  But  to  carry  out  large  numbers, 
and  after  all  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy, 
how  can  such  a  conduct  escape  the  imputation 
of  folly  ?  For  this  body  of  horse,  when  drawn 
up  in  lines,  were  compelled  by  their  very  num- 
ber to  cover  a  large  tract  of  ground ;  and,  when 
obliged  to  retire,  made  their  retreat  through 
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■evend  and  all  of  tbcm  dSflkoIt  road• ;  inao- 
much  that  not  fewer  than  twentj  of  them  were 


1  No  MMoer  wm  tliey  rKonMd  to  TVfcei,  •«•»., 
ttmmfh  the  tnrj  wad  ομΙοτοΙμμ»  of  lom•  of  thrir  own 
eoaumurfty,  «i  ottenpt  wm  nado  upon  tiM  live•  of  tiM 
coaiMUiden.  A  capital  oenMatioo  wm  profcrrtd 
■faliMi  tkoni  for  harlnf  oontinned  in  the  enoimond  foor 
ith•  lonfor  tlioa  tholr  bval  oppolataMttt  Epomi- 
poranadH  Ue  coHcofUf•  tooxcnlpate  thwiMlTM 
hf  tkrowinf  all  tho  WaoM  npon  hia.  Hit  own  pica 
wa•,  that  *  If  what  ho  had  dono  ooald  not  Joitify  Itaotf, 
ill  that  ho  eonld  ny  woaM  stand  Mb  In  attio  ftfod.  Ho 
ihould  thOToAira  trooMo  hit  Jndfot  on  thi•  oeoaalon  only 
with  udt  anall  rvqnett,  that  If  ho  mut  rallHr  death,  tho 
•nitene•  to  be  ineeribod  on  a  pillar  night  bo  ao  drawn 


tlain.      And  then  the  Thebans  had  all  tbe 
roada  open  to  inarch  home  as  they  pleased.  * 


np,  that  tho  Oredana  aright  know  that 

hni  forord  tho  Theboa  agaiwt  their  wm  to  lay  1 

waate  with  fro  and  «wotd,  whidi  iar  βτο  I 

had  been  free  from  any  deraitatlon  i  that  ho  ted  I 

the  dty  of  MoMene  two  hondred  and  thirty 

Iti  de«MlHion  s  hni  onited  tho  ArendioM  I 

eelre•,  and  in  Ira  friendahip  with  the ' 

rtcofored  tlio  l^rty  and  IniJapnaiaiMie  of  flieece^ihw 

all  those  thi^a  were  done  in  hia  h»t  ■wpidmon"  Bh 

Jo4fM  Immediatoly  «oitted  the  beneh  with  η  taofh,  aw 

woold  •oSu' any  vote  to  I 
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L  NSXT  Jtn  uobauadon  from  the  I^cedsl• 
■iBiUiM  md  eonfedcrUe*  arrired  at  Atheiu, 
fUlj  «mpowerad  to  «ettle  the  eonditioni  of  an 
*"*""*■  oflbwiTe  lad  defendve  between  the 
iMeedmaoniana  uid  the  Atfaeniaiis.  AAer 
■■ay  of  the  foceigD  mioiitui  ind  inuif  of  the 
fttlwiifain  too  bid  given  their  opinioi»  that 
Άβ  ■iiiiw—  oogfat  to  be  made  upon  fair  and 
«qnl  temi,  Patrodei  the  Phliaiiai]  made  the 


'  Sne»,  AtbcDiaoi,  70a  are  come  to  a  re«o- 
litfim  to  make  a  league  with  the  Lacedamoni- 
■■,  it  It  mj  oploion  that  one  point  jiet  remain. 
■Ih  to  be  cotiildtTed— by  what  method  (he 
Uadihiy  between  yon  may  be  rendered  aa 
iMting  Μ  poa^ble.  If  therefore  we  can  «ettle 
a•  lenu  in  Mlefa  a  manner  aa  may  be  highly 
fi>  the  adTantage  of  either  party,  then  iii  all 
^(MMlitj  we  may  moat  firmly  continue 
fiiaada.  Other  points  are  almdy  well  nigh 
"Breed  on  both  lidet  ι  what  at  preient  lemainelh 
to  be  cgoaidered  it  the  point  of  command.  It 
iiath  already  been  reedved  by  your  lenate,  that 
>t  ihill  be  yours  at  tea,  and  the  Lacedsmoni- 
*>B  ihall  hare  it  by  land.  An  adjustment 
thit,  which  in  mj  opinion  ia  marked  out  for 
you  by  the  constitution  and  determinaton  both 
of  earth  and  heaven.  For,  in  the  firat  place, 
}inir  own  situBition  ia  moat  finely  adapted  by 
ttnn  to  this  very  purpose.  A  very  great 
lumber  of  states  who  want  the  sea  for  their 
■Dpport  are  aeated  round  about  your  Athens, 
nd  all  these  states  are  weaker  than  your  own . 
Beudea  this  you  have  harbours,  without  which 
it  it  not  possible  to  exert  a  naval  power.  You 
«tied  of  a  great  number  of 
,  and  the  enlargement  of  your  navy 
!n  from  every  generation  your  principal 
Nay,  what  ja   more,  the  arts  needful 


for  thete  pnipaeea  ore  til  yonr  own,  and  yon 
&r  excel  the  rest  of  the  world  in  naval  skill  1 
for  most  peitoni  in  your  community  earn  their 
livelihood  at  aea  ;  to  that,  whilst  employed  ia 
your  own  personal  concemi,  you  grow  tif^ 
rienced  ία  all  the  important  punts  which  are  to 
be  decided  on  the  sea.  Add  to  this,  that  such 
muaerooa  fleoM  have  itever  tailed  out  from  any 
harboura  at  from  your  own  {  and  hoice  accmet 
the  itrongeat  reaton  why  you  thonld  have  the 
command  at  aea.  For  all  men  flock  with  the 
mo«t  prompt  alacrity  to  what  hath  been  ever- 
more iuveated  with  itrengtb.  And  the  godi, 
it  mutt  be  added,  have  gnmted  you  a  high 
meunre  of  sueceaa  in  this  retpect.  For  in  the 
very  many  and  most  important  ttmgglet  yon 
have  undergone  at  tea,  you  have  incurred  the 
feweat  lostei,  you  have  in  general  been  re- 
Dwrkably  snccesafiiL  It  itudeth  tberefbre  to 
reason,  that  Ibe  confederates,  with  the  moat 
prompt  alacrity,  will  take  a  ahare  in  all  youi 

*■  But  convince  yourtelvea  from  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  bow  indispentably  needful  to  you 
it  is  to  take  all  pouible  care  of  the  tea.  The 
Lacedomoniant  made  war  upon  you  formerly 
for  many  years  together,  and  though  they 
became  masters  of  your  territory,  yet  were 
nothing  nearer  their  grand  tcheme  of  demolish. 
itig  your  power.  But  no  sooner  had  God  given 
them  a  victory  over  you  at  tea,  than  instantly 
you  became  their  vasialt.  Hence  therefore  It 
is  clear  beyond  a  scruple,  that  your  own  pre- 
servation ia  entirely  connected  with  the  tt». 
And  if  thia  ia  the  true  atate  of  (bingi,  bow  can 
it  be  for  your  interest  to  tuSer  the  lAcede- 
monians  to  have  the  command  at  sea?  In  the 
firat  place,  they  own  themselves  that  their  akill 
on  this  element  is  inferior  to  yonn.  lo  Ibe  next 
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place,  you  do  not  encounter  dangera  at  sea  upon 
equal  terme ;  tince  tkey  hazard  only  the  men 
who  tenre  on  board  their  shipt,  but  you  your 
children,  and  your  wives,  and  your  whole  com- 
munity.    This  b  the  state  of  die  point  on  your 
side,  but  it  is  very  different  on  that  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians.    For,  in  the  first  place,  they 
dwell  within  the  land ;  insomuch  that  so  long 
as  they  are  masters  at  land,  though  they  are 
hindered  from  putting  out  to  sea,  they  can  live 
in  peace  and  affluence.     Ever  mindful  there, 
fore  of  this  their  situation,  they  train  up  their 
people  from  their  infancy  in  that  discipline  of 
war  which  is  suitable  to  the  land ;  and  especially, 
which  is  worth  all  the  rest,  in  obedience  to 
those  who  command  them.      They  truly  are 
strongest  at  land,  and  you  are  the  strongest  at 
sea.     And  in  the  next  place,  as  you  are  soon- 
est  out  at  sea,  so  they  draw  out  most  expedi- 
tiously  and  in  the  greatest  numbers  at  land :  and 
likely  it  is,  for  this  very  reason,  that  the  con. 
federates    with  the  greatest  confidence    will 
ever  join  them  there.     Nay,  what  is  more,  even 
God  hath  granted  them  very  signal  successes 
upon  the  land,  in  the  same  measure  as  he  hath 
granted  them  to  you  at  sea.     For  in  the  very 
many  most  important  struggles  they  have  under- 
gone at  land,  they  have  received  the  fewest  de- 
feats, and   have  in  general  been  remarkably 
successful.     And  hence,  that  to  take  care  at 
land  is  no  less  necessary  to  them  than  to  you 
at  sea,  you  may  readily  leani  from  fact  itself. 
For  when  for  many  years  together  you  were  at 
war  with  them,  and  oftentimes  fought  at  sea 
successfully  against  them,  yet  you  made  no 
progress  at  all  in  warring  them  down.     But  no 
sooner  were  they  once  defeated  at  land,  than  the 
loss  of  their  children,  and  their  wives,  and  their 
whole  community  became  instantly  endanger, 
ed.     How  therefore  can  it  be  but  dreadful  to 
them  to  suffer  any  other  state  to  take  command 
by  land  over  them  who  have   most  bravely 
achieved  the  pre-eminence  there  ! 

"  So  much,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution 
of  the  senate,  I  have  said  on  this  occasion,  and 
think  I  have  advised  the  best  for  both.  But 
may  your  determinations  prove  the  best  for  all 
of  us  :  and  may  success  attend  all  your  under, 
takings  !*' 

In  this  manner  Patrodes  spoke;  and  the 
Athenians  in  general,  and  such  Lacedaemonians 
as  were  present,  heartily  agreed  in  commending 
his  advice.  But  Cephisodotus  stood  up  and 
apoke  as  followeth  : 


€t 


Yon  perceive  not,  Atbenians,  bow  sadly  yn 
are  gmng  to  be  over-reached ;  bat  if  yon  «fli 
give  me  attention,  I  wiU  immHiefdj  ahow  jm 
You  yourselves,  forsooth,  are  tooommaiidat  siL 
But  it  is  dear,  that  if  the  LaeedsemoniaDsaetii 
confederacy  with  you,  they  will  send  you  Ιλ- 
cedamonian  captains  to  comnuuid  the  vesKl^ 
and  perhaps  Lacedemonian  marines,  but  the 
seamen  of  a  truth  will  be  only  Helots  or  Ur^ 
lings ;  and  then  over  sudi  aa  these  you  win  be  io- 
vested  with  the  command.  Bat  wfaenerer  the 
Lacedemonians  issue  out  their  finHMJate  for  aa 
expedition  by  land,  you  will  for  certain  aend  to 
them  your  own  cavalry  and  your  heavy^aimed. 
And  thus  beyond  all  dispute,  they  beeome  the 
rulers  of  your  very  ownsdves,  whilst  yon  cbb 
be  such  only  over  slaves  and  the  vety  dngs  of 
mankind.  But  (said  he)  answer  me  one  qws- 
tion,  you  Timocrates  of  Lacedemou  :  did  you 
not  say  just  now,  that  you  come  hither  to  Boake 
an  alliance  upon  fair  and  equal  terms?"  I 
said  so.  "  Can  any  thing  therefore  be  mif 
reasonable  (said  O^hisodotus)  than  that  each 
should  command  altematdy  at  aea,  altenalely 
too  at  land ;  and  if  there  be  any  pre-eminent 
advantage  at  sea,  that  you  should  cooie  is  for 
your  share  of  it ;  and  we  the  same  by  land?" 

The  Athenians,  upon  hearing  this,  qute 
changed  their  sentiments,  and  drew  up  a  decree, 
that,  "  each  side  should  command  alternately 
for  the  space  of  five  days.** 

Both  parties  with  their  confederates  now 
taking  the  field  for  0>rinth,  it  was  resolved  to 
guard  Oneum  m  conjunction.  And  when  the 
.Thebans  and  confederates  *  approached,  the  dif- 
ferent parties  of  the  enemy  drew  up  on  their 
several  guards,  the  Lacediemonians  and  Pelle- 
nians  being  posted  in  that  quarter  which  was 
most  likely  to  be  attacked.  But  the  Thebans 
and  confederates,  after  adv-andng  within  *  thirty 
stadia  of  the  guard,  encamped  in  the  plain. 
Having  then  allowed  a  proper  interval  of  time, 
which  they  thought  they  should  spend  in  com- 
pletely marching  up,  they  advanced  at  twilight 
towards  the  guard  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
And  they  were  not  deceived  in  their  allowance 
of  time,  but  rush  in  upon  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Pdlenians,  when  the  nightly  watch  was  al- 
ready  dismissed,  and  the  others  were  rising 
up  from  the  strew  where  they  had  taken  their 
repose.     At  this  very  time  the  Thebans  fall 


1  Under  the  commaud  of  ^Muninondas. 
S  AI>out  three  mil••. 
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bl  — fTT'  tbMli  pilfMWl  for  icdon  igiiiiat 
■HI  vmfnjmti,  and  la  ngolir  order  igunit 
■m  in   lotri  £npdei.      But  when  lueh  u 

code    MM 

poww  to  triu  to  hi•  aU  Η  niaiij  hnvy-armed 
Mrf  Μ  amj  targetccn  Avid  the 
1•  h•  plwwi,  «od  keep  pcuwion  of  Oneum, 
(^M  aU  ntcnwiy  proviwoB»  might  bmvi  been 
■dUj  brm^t  them  frtan  Cencbrei,] 
it  mC;  b>t  on  the  tVDtnrj,  when  the  Thebuu 
«en  In  great  peiplcuiy  bow  to  get  doi 
A•  paai  tinnnb  Sicyon,  or  about  rttuniing 
A•  iBne  wxf  ibej  came,  he  cUpped  up  a  trace 
(aa  BOat  pct^le  thooght)  more  for  the  adi 
ttga  «f  dM  lleban*  thui  of  hi*  own  party, 
and  in  pntnanee  of  it  retreated,  and  murhed 
off  Ha  boopi.  In  coriKquence  of  lhi>,  the 
IlMbaBB  laTing  maltlied  down  in  Hfety,  and 
joinad  thdr  own  confedentes  the  Anadiam, 
Al^lvca,  aDd  Eleana,  carried  on  their  uuulti 
witlMKit  loai  of  time  against  Sicyon  and  Pel~ 
Woe^  They  marched  >iio  against  Epiduunu, 
and  laid  wute  all  Ibeir  territory.  And  ΓetΓeB^ 
mg  from  thence  in  a  manner  that  showed  the 
atnioat  contempt  of  all  their  enemiea,  «hen 
Λ»ί  came  near  the  dty  of  Corinth,  they  πη 
Ul  apeed  towards  the  gatei  that  look  towsrda 
FbHui^  with  a  design  if  they  were  open  to 
nsh  in  at  oace.  But  a  party  of  light-umed 
NUicd  not  of  th>  city,  and  met  the  cho>en 
faitjr  of  the  Tbebana  at  a  distance  not  of  four 
plethia  froa  the  «'alL     Then  mounted  im- 

that  were  near,  and  pouring  in  their  darts  and 
jaTriins  hill  a  great  many  of  this  foremoit 
body,  and  having  put  them  lo  flight  pursued 
them  thne  or  four  atsdta.  And  when  this 
wa«  done,  the  Corinthians  having  dragged  the 
bodiaa  of  the  slain  to  the  wsll,  and  rchtored 
ibam  afterwards  by  truce,  erected  ■  trophy. 
And  by  this  Cum  of  fortune  the  confederates 
of  the  I^eedEmoniana  were  restored  to  better 

These  incidents  had  scarcely  taken  place, 
when  the  aid  lo  the  LarediemonianB  from 
DionyiiuB  aniTed,  conaiating  of  more  than 
twenty  triremes.  They  brought  Celtie  and 
Iberians,  and  about  fifty  horsemen.  But  neit 
day  the  Thebani  and  cotifedetatee  having 
Ibnned  into  order  of  battle,  and  Ellpd  all  the 
plain  quite  down  to  the  sea  end  quite  up  to 
tbe  eminencea  which  arc  near  the  dty,  de- 


atroycd  every  thing  in  the  plun  that  cculd  be 
of  u>e  to  the  enemy.  The  horse  of  tbe  Atbe- 
niuia  and  Corinthians  never  advanced  within 
any  nearness  of  the  enemy,  perceiring  how 
very  strong  and  numerous  they  were.  But  tbe 
horaemen  of  Dionyaias,  however  inconsiderable 
in  their  number,  atiaggled  from  one  anothci 
and  were  scouring  all  over  the  plain  ;  now 
riding  up,  they  threw  their  javelins  at  the 
enemy  ;  and  so  soon  as  the  enemy  rushed  for- 
wards they  again  rode  off;  and  presently,  wheel- 
ing about,  they  kept  pouring  in  their  javelins ; 
and  in  tbe  midst  of  these  feats  dismounted 
from  their  horses  and  rested.  But  in  case  any 
of  the  enemy  rode  at  thetn  «bilit  (hui  dis- 
mounted, they  were  again  in  their  aeati  with 
great  agility,  and  rode  oif  safe.  Nay,  if  pursued 
to  any  considerable  dtatonce  from  the  army,  no 
sooner  were  the  pursuers  on  retreat,  than  close 
behind  them  and  plying  at  them  with  their 
javelins,  tbey  made  havoc,  and  merely  of  them. 
selves  obliged  the  whole  army  of  tbe  enemy 
alleniately  to  advance  and  retire.  And  alter 
this  the  Thebana  making  only  *  few  day's  ilay 
went  off  for  Thebes,  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federates diHpened  to  their  several  homes. 

But  the  aid  from  Dionysius  march  after- 
wards  against  Sicyon,  and  beat  the  Sicyonians 
in  a  battle  on  the  plain,  and  >1cw  about  seventy 
of  them.  Tbey  also  take  by  storm  the  fort  (^ 
Dera.  But  after  these  eiploits,  this  first  aid 
from  Dionyaius  sailed  away  for  Syracuse. 

Hitherto  the  Thebana,  and  all  surb  as  had 
revolted  from  the  Larednnoniani,  bad  acted 
and  taken  the  field  together  with  perfect  una- 
nimity, Che  Thebana  beir%  in  the  command. 
But  now  oiie  Lycomedes  of  Mantinea,  a  man 
in  tnrth  inferior  to  none,  but  superior  in  wealth 
and  of  extraordinary  ambition,  began  to  inter- 
fere.     This  man  quite  filled   the   Arcadians 

notions  of  their  own  importance  ι  tellit^ 
them,  "  Peltqionnesus  waa  a  country  exclu- 
sively their  own,"  (for  tbey  alone  were  the 
original  inhabitants  of   it,)   "the   Arcadians 

tbe  most  numerous  people  in  all  Greece. 
and  bcA  their  persona  most  remarkably  qualified 

^lion."  He  then  showi^i  them  to  be  the 
valiant  people  in  Greece  :  producing  in 
proof,  that  "  when  other  ataCes  bad  need  of 
auxiliaries,  they  evermore  gave  preference  to 

Arcadians;"  that,  moreover,  "without 
them  tbe  LacedsmoniatiS  had  never  dsied  to 
invade  the  Athenians,  and  now  without  the 
Arcadians  the  Thebans  durst  not  tak•  the 
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field  tgAinat  Lacedvinon•  If  therefore  jou 
can  see  your  own  interest,  you  will  discontinue 
the  custom  of  following  whenever  another  state 
may  call  for  your  attendance ;  since  formerly, 
by  thus  following  the  Lacedemonians,  you 
augmented  their  power;  and  now,  if  rashly 
you  follow  the  Thcbans,  and  do  not  insist  upon 
ycnir  turn  in  the  command,  you  may  perhaps 
find  them  in  a  little  time  to  be  second  Lace- 
demonians.*' 

The  Arcadians  by  listening  to  those  die. 
courses  were  highly  puffed  up,  quite  doated 
on  Lycomedes,  and  thought  him  the  only  man, 
inftomuch  that  they  chose  such  persons  to  be 
their  magistrates,  as  he  was  pleased  to  point 
out  to  them.  Many  things  had  also  coincided 
to  give  the  Arcadians  high  notions  of  them- 
selves. For  when  the  Argives  had  invaded 
£pidaunis,  and  their  retreat  wbb  cut  off  by  the 
Athenians  and  Corinthians  under  Chabrias, 
they  went  to  their  aid  when  almost  reduced  to 
a  surrender,  and  set  the  Argives  at  liberty, 
though  they  had  not  only  the  disadvantage  of 
numbers,  but  even  of  situation  to  struggle 
against.  Taking  the  field  another  time  against 
A  sine  in  Laconia,  they  beat  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian garrison,  they  slew  Geranor  the  Spartan 
who  commanded,  and  plundered  the  suburbs  of 
Asine.  Nay,  whenever  they  resolved  to  act, 
neither  night,  nor  winter,  nor  any  length  of 
march,  nor  mountains  difficult  of  passage  could 
stop  them ;  insomuch  that  at  the  present  junc- 
ture of  time  they  esteemed  themselves  as  the 
bravest  of  men.  For  these  reasons  truly  the 
Thebans  beheld  them  with  envy,  and  could  no 
longer  manifest  good-will  to  the  Arcadians. 
The  Eleans  also,  when  on  re-demanding  from 
the  Arcadians  those  cities  which  had  been 
taken  from  them  by  the  Lacedcemonians,  they 
found  that  the  Arcadians  wholly  slighted  every 
thing  they  alleged,  and  even  manifested  high 
regard  to  the  Tryphyllians  and  other  people 
who  had  revolted  from  them,  on  the  haughty 
pretext  that  they  too  were  Arcadians, — for 
these  reasons  the  Eleans  were  also  bitterly  in- 
censed against  them. 

Whilst  the  states  of  the  confederacy  were 
thus  severally  setting  up  for  themselves,  Phi- 
liscus  of  Abydus  arriveth  from  Ariobarzanes, 
furnished  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  the 
first  place,  therefore,  he  caused  the  Thebans 
and  confederates,  and  the  Lacedemonians,  to 
meet  together  at  Delphi  to  treat  about  a  peace. 
But  when  assembled  there,  they  never  re- 


qneated  the  advice  of  the  god  in  relatioD  to  tW 
peace,  but  made  it  a  subject  merdy  fbr  the 
own  consultatioiM.     And  when  die  ΊΙκϊημ 
positively  refused   to  leave   Meaaene  ή  the 
power  of  the  Lacedemoniana,  PhOiseui  diev 
together  a  large  body  of  mercenariea  to  uem 
as  aids  on  the  side  of  the 
And  whilst  these  things  were  doing,  the 
aid  arriveth  from  Dionysius.     The  Atheaim 
allege  **  these  ought  to  be  tent  into  Tbesalf 
to  make  head  against  the  Thebans  ;**  the  Lb^ 
cedemonians  are  "  for  landing  them  in  Imo- 
nia  ;**  and  the  latter  opinion  carried  it  with  thi 
allies.    When  therefore  the  aid  from  Diooysiai 
had  sailed  round  to  Lacedemon,  Arehidaoai 
taking  them  under  his  command  maiciied  oat 
with  the  domestic  troops  of  that  state.     He 
took  Gary»  by  stonn,  and  put  all  the  perNoe 
he  found  in  it  to  the  sword.     FVom  thenoe 
without  loss  of  time  he  led  them  on  againit 
Parrhasia  of  Arcadia,  and  laid  waste  the  cooa- 
try.     But  so  soon  as  the  Arcadians  and  Ar- 
gives were  come  out  into  the  field  he  retreated 
and  encamped  on  the  high  ground  of  Mideii 
Whilst  he  was  in  this  post,  Cassidas  who  coa- 
manded  the  aid  from   Dionjrsius  notified  to 
him,  that  **  the  time  limited  for  his  stay  in 
Greece  is  expired  ;**  and  he  had  no  sooner  noti- 
fied this,  than  he  marched  off  for  Sparta.     But 
when  the  Messenians  had  stopped  him  on  his 
route  by  besetting  the  narrow  passes,  he  sent 
back  to  Archidamus  and  begged  his  assistance; 
and  Archidamus  immediately  began  his  march. 
When  they  were  got  as  far  as  the  turning  in 
the  road  that  leadetb  to  Euctresii,  the  Arca- 
dians and  Argives  were  ad\'ancing  into  Laconia 
to  stop  his  proceeding  farther  on  the  road  to 
Sparta.     Archidamus  now  tumeth  aside  into 
the  plain  near  the  spot  where  the  roads  to 
Euctresii  and  Midea  meet,  and  formeth  into 
order  of  battle,  as  resolved  on  an  engagement. 
It  is  said  that  he  went  up  to  the  front  of  the 
army,  and  animated  the  men  by  the  following 
exhortation : 

**  Countrymen  and  soldiers !  let  us  now  be 
brave,  and  look  our  enemies  directly  in  the 
face.  Let  us  bequeath  our  country  to  our 
posterity  as  we  received  it  from  our  fathers. 
From  this  moment  let  us  cease  to  make  our 
children,  our  wives,  our  elders,  and  our  foreign 
friends  ashamed  of  the  behaviour  of  men,  who 
in  former  days  were  the  admiration  of  Greece.** 

These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than 
(according  to  report)  though  the  sky  was  clear 
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t  BghtmtJ  and  thnrutered,  being  omens  of 
■BOOb  Tbere  happrord  ilao  lo  be  on  Ιιΐι 
rifht  wing  ■  grove  ud  wi  imi^  consecrated 
Μ  UercuUi,  from  wfaom  Archidamua  ii  uid 
ID  he  dcMClided.  The  concurrence  of  «ucfa 
MipJrtoin  Dgni  iiupired.  u  thej  uy,  gucb 
^gDO'  Bod  qnrit  iiiUi  hii  wldjen,  that  it  wu 
MBrwlt  for  the  ctnnniuider  to  reitnin  them 
turn  imhing  fgrwwd*  towardn  the  enemy. 
Aai  indeed  no  cooner  did  Arcbidamui  lead 
than  to  the  charge,  than  tfaoK  few  of  the  ene- 
Bf  who  had  die  courage  lo  stand  it  were  im• 
■ediaMlf  lUin ;  the  rest  irere  all  in  flight, 
Md  irere  alaugbtered,  lauij  by  the  haree,  and 
■anj  by  tbe  Celtn  When  the  battle  ivw 
ant  and  the  tropb;  erected,  Archidamiu  im- 
MJliCely  dapatched  Demotelea  the  berald  to 
Sfettti,  to  DO^f  there  the  greatneia  of  the  vic- 
lorj,  *ύκβ  not  one  I^cedsmonian  ivaa  alairi, 
bnt  ■  TCrf  great  number  indeed  of  tbe  enemy. 
It  ia  reported,  that  the  news  wa»  no  sooner 
henrd  at  Sparta,  than  Ageailaua.  the  elders,  nnd 
lb•  epbori,  be^  netting  the  example,  and  at 
Ungdi  the  whole  community  wept :  '  thus 
oMnmoo  are  tean  both  to  sorrow  and  joy.  Not 
bat  that  tbe  Tbebuia  and  the  Eleuis  were  as 
■neb  rQmeed  as  tbe  Lacediemouians  tbem- 
•elTca  at  tbis  blow  given  to  the  Arcadians  ;  so 
Ugfalf  did  they  resent  their  late  lusuniing  be> 

Aa  tbe  point  at  which  the  Thebana  were 
Hmlng  was  bow  to  attain  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece,  tbey  now  thought,  that  should  they 


atnd  to  the  king  of  Pcnia,  by  bia  asaistance 
they  might  RccompIi>h  their  scheme.  With 
tbia  view  they  summoned  their  confederates 
to  a  meeting ;  and,  on  the  pretext  that  Eu- 
thyclea  the  Lacedxmonian  was  tbeii  with  the 
king,  Pelopidas  is  sent  up  by  the  Tbebans ; 
Antiochus  the  Pancratiast  by  the  Arcadians  ; 
Arebidamus  by  the  Eleani ;  and  an  Argive 
ambataadar  went  «Ι.ο  in  their  company.  I'hc 
Atbenians  hearing  this  sent  Timagoras  and 
Leo  to  solicit  against  tbem.  When  they  were 
all  arrived,  Pelopidas  had  soon  gained  Ihe 
greiteat  inlereat  in  the  Fersiaii  monorcii.  He 
could  justly  plead,  that  "  of  all  tbe  Greciars 
the  Tbebans  alone  had  joined  tbe  royiJ  army 
at  Platsa,  and  ever  since  that  time  liad  never 
joined  in  any  wnr  against  the  king ;"  and  ihuc 
the  Laredcmoiiiaiis  Lad  made  war  upon  them 
for  this  reason  only,  bccsuse  they  hod  refused 
to  act  igainsC  him  under  the  command  of 
Agesilaus,  nor  would  permit  the  latter  to  sac- 
rifice at  Aulia,  where  Agamemnon  bad  for- 
merly sacrificed,  and  rhcnce  beginning  hii  ex 
pedition  into  Asia  had  taken  Troy."  Oilier 
drcumatancea  also  concurred  to  procure  Pelo- 
pidas more  honourable  treatment,  sucb  as  tbat 
the  Tbebans  had  been  victorious  in  the  battle 
of  Leuctra ;  and  further,  quite  masters  of  tbe 
country,  bad  laid  waste  the  dominions  of  tbe 
Lacedaimonians.  Pelopidas  moreover  insinuat- 
ed, that  "  the  Argives  and  Arcadians  had 
been  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
merely  because  the  Tbebans  were  not  tbere." 
TimagoiBB  the  Athenian  bore  witness  to  liim, 
and  vouched  the  truth  of  whatever  PclopiJas 
said;  he  therefore  was  honoured  by  tbe  king, 
in  the  neit  degree  to  Pelopidas.  At  length, 
Pelopidas  was  asked  by  tbe  kin;;,  "  what  he 
would  have  him  insist  upon  in  bis  letter?" 
He  answered,  that  '•  Messene  should  be  Uft 
free  Slid  independent  by  the  Lacedomonian*, 
and  the  Athenians  aboulil  lay  up  their  fleet. 
And  in  case  they  refused  to  comply,  war  shouU 
be  declared  against  them.  And  if  any  state 
refused  lo  join  in  the  war,  that  sute  should  be 
first  invaded."  These  points  being  commlt:ed 
tu  writing,  and  then  md  aloud  to  the  ambassa- 
dors, Leo  cried  out  in  the  hearing  of  the  king, 
"  In  good  tnith,  Athenians,  it  ts  high  time  for 
you  to  look  out  another  friend  instead  of  the 
king."  And  when  the  secretary  had  int'-rpret- 
ed  what  the  Athenian  said,  tbe  king  ordered 
this  qualifying  article  to  be  addird;  "But  in 
case  the  Athenians  are  able  to  dcviae  mora 
3Q 
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,^fr«*rrial   ηρ«ϋ«ηϋ.    I«t  th«m   repair  hitluer    iam  scutding  ooc,  and 


man?  other 


and  comnmniiittf   chcm  co  the    kmc."      No 

«xHier   were   rluMe   ambaMwlun   RCuncd   co 

tbetr  «everal  hornet  than  the   Adk«niao4  put  j  «wwcred  to  the 

TiflUiiT^'i'M  to  death ,  nnee  Leo  preterred  λλ    er»nd  fchoM  of  empire 

^ecuiMCiufi  apua:4t  him,  **  for  renuuig  to  lodtfe     Pelopidaa  wuA  tlw; 


in   the   «aoui  Apartoient   with,    him,    azul    ^r 
IteariD^  a  ihare  in  all  the  scheau»  of  Pelopu 
ιΙ^ϋ."      Λα  to   the  re^t   ot   the  ambaaiiadurf, 
^prhidaffliM   the  L'i«»an  hi^hlj  applauded  the 
|[in/<•  deriarafiop.  br«niuie  he  had  given  the 
nreference  to  the  L'.eAnu  over  the    Amdiaos. 
But  Antiochu:*,  beiMiiAe  the  Arcadic  bodj  vaa 
«lighted  by  him,  refund  hu  preecDt«,  and  told 
the  msr-^trates  of  Arcuilia  at  hb  return,  that 
*'tbe  kirtgp  it  χλ  trie,  was  master  o«er  an  in- 
finite r.iixber  of  ijuker^  and  cookj.  butlers  and 
door-keepers,  but  thoujHi  be  had  looked  about 
with  hi*  utmoit  dilizence  to  discover  the  men, 
who  were  able  to  fight  with  Grecians,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  ^t  the  *ight  of  any."     He 
added,  that  '*  in  hi*  opiniixi  hid  vast  quantity  of 
wealth  wan  mere  empty  pageantry ;  *ince  the 
very  plane-tree  of  gold,  #o  much  celebrated  by 
fame,  waa  not  larpe  enough  to  afford  «hade  to  a 
l^raflsbopper."      But   when   the  Thebana   had 


But  now   E| 

ιαίο  with  the  rcdactioa  of  the  Λι 
in  order  to  render  the  Irriti—  aad  the  rot 
of  the  coafederatea  oaoce  attendve  to  ti^  fikaA- 
ship  of  the  Tbebaiu»  detcTBincd  to 
upon  Achaia.  He  tl 
*u^  the  Anciw,  who  coaunuidcd  in  Aigo^ 
immediiAtely  to  «eize  Oncam.  Pciaia•,  aeBari. 
inely,  havini^  made  a  diaeoiwy  that  the  goad 
oi  Oceum  was  mgiteted  by  Naoriet, 
commanded  the  raerrcnaiy  troo|M  of  the 
daemonians,  and  by  Timooiechna  the  (Ί  tin  ■■■, 
«eiieth  by  night,  with  two tboiMand  hreij  ιγγΛ, 
the  eminence  above  Cendmo,  haviay  with  !■■ 
provifions  for  seven  daya^  Duiiy 
\-al  the  Thebans  begin  their  mareh» 
pWte  the  paistge  of  Oneum ;  and  then  the 
confederates  in  one  body  invade  Aclaia,  aader 
the  command  of  Epaminond^     Andassadi 


summoned  deputations  from  all   the  states  to    of  the  Achaans  as  were  of  the  party  of  the 
come  and  hear  the  kingS  epistle ;  and  the  Per-    few  went  o\-er  to  him,  Epaminoodas  emttCh 


sian,  who  lirou^ht  ir,  after  showing  the  royal 
figTiet,  had  read  aloud  the  contents,  the  The- 
bans   commanded  all  **ubo  were  desirous  of 
the  king's  friendship  and  of  theirs,  to  swear  ob- 
ser>'afire  ;"    but  the  deputies  from  the  states 
replic'i,  that  "their  commission   was  not   to 
swear  but  to  hear.     And  if  oaths  were  neces- 
sary, they  bade  the  Thebans  send  round  to  the 
several  stati•;,."  Lycomedes  the  Arcadian  added 
farther,  that  "  this  congΓe^s  ought  not  to  have 
been  bolden  in  Thebes,  but  in  the  seat  of  the 
war."     The  Thebans  however  relenting  this, 
and  telling  him  "  he  was  destroj-ing  the  con. 
federary,"  Lycoinedes  would  no  longer  Resist  at 
any  consultation,  but  instantly  quitted  Thebes, 
and  went  home  accompanied  by  all   the  de- 
puties from  Arcadia.     Vet  as  those  remaining 
at  Thebes  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  the  The- 
bans sent  ambassadors  round   to  the  several 
states,  commanding  them  "  to  swear  to  the  ob- 
servance  of  what   had   been   written   by  the 
king  ;•*  concluding  that  each  state,  thus  singly 
to  hi*  swum,  would  be  afraid  of  incurring  the 
rcM'ntments  of  themselves  and  the  king  by  a 
refusal.      However,  the  first  place  to  which 
they  repaired  was  Corinth.    And  the  Corinth-  |  play  a  leading  part  amongst  the  enemies  of  the 


his  induence  with  so  much  weight,  tlatt  after- 
wards none  of  that  party  were  sentenced  to  a• 
ile,  nor  any  change  made  in  the  polity  of  the 
state,  but  only  security  was  gi%-en  by  the  Acbs 
ans  that  they  would  be  firm  allies,  and  fbOoir 
the  Thebans  \»  heresoever  they  led  them ;  nd 
so  the  latter  returned  again  to  Thebes. 

The  Arcadians  and  all  discontented  paitiei 
now  accusing  Epaminondas  for  marching  off  lo 
soon  as  he  had  put  Achaia  in  a  proper  dispo- 
sition  to  ser\'e  the   Lacedaemonians,  it  wis 
judged  expedient  by  the  Thebans,  to  send  away 
governors  into  the  cities  of  Achaia.    The  per- 
sons thus  exiled,  concurring  together  in  the 
same  measures,  and  being  not  few  in  number, 
returned  to  their  several  cities,  and  recovered 
the  possession  of  them.     And  now,  as  they  no 
longer  observed  any  manage  in  their  conduct, 
but  with  high  alacrity  supported  the  Lacede- 
monian cause,  the  Arcadians  were  grievously 
harassed  on  one  side  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Achseans. 

At  Sicyon  down  to  this  time  the  administra- 
tion  had  been  carried  on  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Achsans.     But  Euphron,  ambitious  to 
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I^scedemonians,  though  hitherto  he  had  been 
regarded  by  the  Utter  as  their  most  steady 
friend,  insinuateth  to  the  Argires  and  Ar- 
cadians,  that  **  were  the  most  wealthy  member• 
of  the  community  to  be  indisputable  masters 
of  Sicyon,  then  beyond  all  doubt  on  every  oc- 
caaion  that  city  would  act  entirely  in  the  Lace- 
dKmonian  interest ;  whereas,  if  a  democracy 
be  set  up  in  it,  you  may  depend  upon  it  (said 
he)  that  city  will  firmly  adhere  to  you.     If 
therefore  you  will  give  me  your  aid,  I  will  en. 
gage  to  convene  the  people ;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  will  give  them  this  certain  pledge  of  my 
own  sincerity,  and  will  keep  the  city  firm  in 
your  alliance.     My  motives  for  acting,  be  you 
well  assured,  are  the  same  with  your  own,  since 
I  have  long  sufl!ered  with  regret  the  insolence 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  would  with  the 
bigheat  pleasure  escape  from  their  bondage.'* 
The  Arcadians  and  Aleves,   therefore,  who 
listened  greedily  to  him,  repaired  to  Sicyon  to 
support  him.     On  their  arrival  he  immediate- 
ly convened  the  people  in  the  forum,  and  pro- 
posed a  form  of  administration  wherein  each 
mi^t  have  a  fisir  and  equal  share.     And  in 
this  very  assembly  he  ordered  them  to  choose 
what  persons  they  pleased  to  be  their  com- 
manders.    The  people  accordingly  choose  Eu- 
phron  himself  and  Hippodamus,  Cleander,  Acri- 
sius,  and  Lysander.     When  these  points  were 
settled,  he  appointed  his  own  son  Adeas  to  com- 
mand  the  mercenary  troops,  having  discharged 
Lysimenes    who    commanded    them     before. 
Euphron  by  his  generosity  had  soon  attached 
many  of  the  mercenaries  firmly  to  his  interest ; 
he  quickly  made  many  more  of  them  his  friends, 
sparing  neither  the  public  money  nor  the  trea. 
sure    in  the  temples  in  buying  their  service. 
And  he  employed  to  the  same  use  the  wealth  of 
such  persons  as  he  drove  into  exile  for  being 
friends  to  the  Lacedsemonians.     Some  also  of 
his  colleagues  in  command  he  slew  by  treachery, 
and  some  he  banished ;  insomuch  that  he  grew 
to  be  absolute  master  of  Sicyon,  and  past  all 
doubt  became  a  tyrant ;  and  he  caused  the  con- 
federates to  connive  at  all   his   proceedings, 
sometimes  by  supplying  them  with  money,  and 
at  other  times  by  taking  the  field   with   his 
mercenaries  whenever  they  summoned  him  to 
juin  them. 

II.  AJfairs  having  so  far  succeeded,  and  the 
Argives  having  fortified  Tricranum,  situated 
above  the  temple  of  Juno  in  Phlius,  and  the 
Sicyonians  at  the  same  time  fortifying  Thyamia 


on  the  frontier  of  the  Phliasiana,  the  latter 
were  grievously  distressed,  and  reduced  to  the 
want  of  necessaries  :  yet  notwithstanding  this, 
they  persevered  in  a  most  steadfast  adherence 
to  their  allies.  When  any  grand  point  is  ac 
complished  by  powerful  states,  all  historians  are 
careful  to  propagate  the  remembrance  of  it. 
But  in  my  opinion,  if  any  petty  state  can  ac- 
complish a  series  of  numerous  and  great  achieve- 
ments, such  a  state  hath  a  much  better  title 
to  have  them  honourably  remembered. 

The  Phliasiane,  for  instance,  became  friends 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  the  latter  were 
possessed  of  the  most  ample  power.    And  yet, 
after  their  overthrow  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
after  the  revolt  of  many  neighbouring  cities, 
and  after  the  revolt  of  many  of  their  Helots, 
and  of  their  old  allies,  very  few  excepted,  all 
Greece  in  a  word  being  combined  against  them ; 
the  Phliasians  persevered  in  the  most  faithful 
attachment  to  them  :  nay,  when  even  the  Ar- 
gives and  Arcadians,  the  most  powerful  states 
in  Peloponnesus  were  become  their  enemies, 
notwithstanding  all   this  the   Phliasiane  gave 
them  aid,  even  though  it  fell  to  their  lot  to  be 
the  very  last  body  of  men  of  the  whole  confe- 
deracy,  that  could  march  up  to  Prasi»  to  join 
them.      The  Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  Troe- 
zenians,  Hermionians,  Haliensians,  Sicyonians, 
and  Pellenians,   for  these   had   not  revolted, 
were  at  Prasise  before  them.     Nay,  when  even 
the  Spartan  general,  who  was  sent  to  command, 
would  not  wait  for  their  arrival,  but  marched 
off  with  those  who  were  already  come  up,  the 
Phliasians    notwithstanding    scorned  to   turn 
back,  but  hiring  a  guide  to  Prasise,  though  the 
enemy  was  now  at  Amycls,  came  forwards  as 
well  as  they  could,  and  arrived  at  Sparta.     The 
Lacedemonians,  it  is  true,  gave  them  all  pos- 
sible marks  of  their  gratitude,  and  by  way  of 
hospitality  presented  them  with  an  ox. 

When  again,  after  the  enemies*  retreat  from 
Lacedaemon,  the  Argives,  exasperated  against 
the  Phliasians  for  their  zealous  attachment  to 
the  Lacedsemonians,  invaded  Phlius  with  their 
whole  united  force,  and  laid  all  that  country 
waste,  they  would  in  no  wise  submit.  And 
after  the  enemy  had  completed  their  ravage, 
and  were  again  on  their  retreat,  the  horsemen 
of  Phlius  sallied  out  in  good  order,  and  pressed 
close  on  their  rear;  and,  though  the  whole 
Argive  cavalry  and  some  companies  of  heavy- 
armed  composed  this  real*,  though  but  sixty  in 
number,  they  fell  upon  them,  and  put  the  whole 
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rear  to  iVight,  They  slew  some  uf  them,  and 
even  erected  η  trophy  in  the  ii-ery  Mght  of  the 
eiiciiiy,  nor  could  tbey  ha%'e  done  more,  though 
thfy  Iiad  killed  them  to  a  man. 

Apiin,  when  the  Lacediemonians  and  con- 
federates were  posted  on  the  guard  of  Oneum, 
and  the  ThelMiis  were  approaching  with  a 
design  to  force  the  luidsage,  the  Eleans  and 
Argivee  marching  in  the  meantime  by  the 
road  of  Ncmea  in  order  to  join  the  Thelions, 
eoinc  exilcfl  from  Phliue  insinuated  to  the  lat- 
ter, that  **  if  they  would  only  show  themselves 
before  Phlius,  they  mi^ht  take  it."  When 
tbey  had  rexolved  on  a  trial,  these  ixilos  with 
aouie  aiixiliariejs  amounting  in  all  to  al>out  six 
hundred,  posted  themseh'es  by  night  under  the 
wall  of  Plilius,  having  with  them  a  number  of 
ladders.  When  therefore  tlie  sentinels  had 
given  the  signals  that  the  enemy  were  march- 
ing down  from  Tricranum,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  were  thrown  into  alarm,  that  ■ 
very  instant  the  traitors  guve  the  signal  to 
those  skulking  under  the  wull  to  mount.  Ac- 
cordingly they  mounted ;  and  iir^t  iKeizing  at 
the  stand  the  arms  of  the  gu:u^,  they  pursued 
tiie  sentinels  who  were  left  to  watch  them, 
bi'ing  ten  in  number:  from  every  live  one 
])erson  wus  left  to  watch  the  arms.  But  one 
of  thL-se  they  murdered  before  he  could  wake 
out  of  sleep,  and  another  as  he  was  tlying  for 
shelter  to  the  temple  of  Juno.  Λ  •»  the  senti- 
nels had  leaped  from  the  walls  down  into  the 
city  to  Hee  from  the  enemy,  the  latter  were  now 
masters  of  the  citiidel,  and  the  former  saw  it 
plainly  with  their  own  eyes.  But  when  they 
shouted  for  aid,  and  all  the  inhabitants  came 
running  to  assist  them,  the  enemy  sallied  im- 
mediately from  the  citadel,  and  engaged  them 
before  the  gate  that  openeth  into  the  city.  Yet 
being  afterwards  surrounded  by  numbers  of 
such  as  had  ilockcd  together  to  assist,  they 
again  retired  into  the  citadel,  and  the  heavy-arm- 
ed rush  in  at  the  same  time  with  them.  The 
area  of  the  citadel  was  immediately  cleared  of 
the  enemy,  who  mounting  the  wull  and  the 
turret),  threw  down  durts  and  javelins  upon  the 
Phliasians  below.  They  defended  themselves, 
and  fought  their  way  to  the  stairs  that  lead  up 
to  the  wall.  And  when  the  inhabitants  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  turrets  on  either 
side  of  the  enemy,  they  then  advanced  with 
the  utmost  fury  close  up  to  them,  who,  unable 
to  withstand  such  a  bold  and  desperate  attack, 
were  all  driven  together  on  a  heap.     At  this 


very  instant  of  time  the  Aicadiaiiimd  Argifci 
invested  the  city,  and  were  directly  openiiy  a 
breMh  in  the  wall  of  the  dcadd.  The  Phli- 
asians  within  it  wem  levelling  their  blowi  &tt ; 
some  of  them,  at  the  enemy  on  the  w^; 
some,  at  the  enemy  on  the  laddera  endeavosr- 
iiig  to  mount ;  some  also  vrere  %htiiig  ^aiut 
those  who  had  scaled  and  were  got  upon  the 
turrets ;  and,  finding  fire  in  the  bamcks,  they 
set  the  turrets  in  a  flame  by  the  help  of  hggon, 
which  had  just  happened  to  be  cut  down  in  the 
citadel  itself.  And  now,  such  as  were  upon 
the  turrets  jumped  off  immediately  for  fear  of 
the  flames ;  and  such  as  were  upon  the  mile 
were  forced  by  the  blows  of  their  antagonisti  to 
leap  over.  And  when  onee  they  began  to  give 
way,  the  whole  citadel  was  soon  cleared  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  horsemen  of  Phliua  rode  out  of 
the  city.  The  enemy  retreated  at  the  sight  of 
them,  leaving  behind  their  ladders  and  their 
dead,  nay,  the  living  too  who  had  been  lamed 
in  the  scuffle.  The  number  of  the  slain,  both 
of  such  as  had  fought  within  and  such  as  bid 
leaped  down  from  the  wall,  was  not  less  tbau 
eighty.  And  now  you  might  have  seen  the 
men  of  Phlius  shaking  one  another  by  the 
hand  in  mutual  congratulation,  the  women 
bringing  them  refreshments  of  liquor,  and  at 
the  same  time  weeping  for  joy.'  Nay,  there 
was  not  a  soul  present  on  this  occasion,  whose 
countenance  did  not  show  the  teaiful  smile. 

Next  year  the  Argives  and  Arcadians  with 
their  whole  united  force  again  in\'aded  Phliasia. 
The  reasons  of  this  continued  enmity  against 
the  Phliusians  were,  because  they  were  %'ery 
angry  at  them,  and  because  they  were  situated 
between  them,  and  they  never  ceased  hoping 
that  by  reducing  them  to  famine  they  might 
stan'c  them  into  obedience.  But  in  this  iii^O- 
sion  also  the  horsemen  and  chosen  band  of 
Phlihiuns,  with  the  aid  of  Athenian  horse, 
were  at  hand  to  attack  the  enemy  as  they  are 
passing  the  river.  Having  the  better  in  the 
action,  they  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  under  the  craggy  parts  of  a 
inoinitain,  since  they  avoided  the  plain,  lest  by 
trampling  over  it  they  might  damage  the  com 
of  their  friends. 

Again,  upon  another  occasion  the  com- 
mandant at  Sicyon  marched  an  army  against 
Phlius.  He  had  with  him  the  Thebons  and 
his  own  garrison,  the  Sicyonians,  and  the  Pel- 
lenians  (for  these  now  had  accustomed  them- 
selves to  follow  the  orders  of  the  Thebans. ) 
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I  with  him  about  two  thotuuid  mcrcc 
Mrin.  The  ntt  of  thi  uinj  muched  down  by 
My  of  ΊΉοιηοιη  to  the  templa  of  Juno,  with 
k  drapi  to  Imj  mitc  Che  pliin.  But  the  eom- 
OHriiat  left  tlw  Sieyoniuu  and  Pdleniuii 
htUo^  BMt  the  put  that  oper  cownrdi  Co- 
ilMl^  that  the  Ptiii— iftif  might  not  be  able  Eo 
ίΛΛ  Λ  conpaa  round  the  eminence,  and  get 
Aon  tham  wUlit  tlwjF  were  at  the  temple  of 
1mm.  When  the  Pblianane 
■Mued  tbat  the  en 
Mlhepbin,  (bail 
band  marcbrd  out  in  order  of  battle  againit 
them,  and  ebafjed  them,  and  effectually  pre- 
(cnied  their  dcaeent  into  the  plain.  Here 
^ey  «pctu  the  greateit  part  of  the  day  in  throw, 
iog  their  dana  and  javelina  at  one  another ; 
the  nunwnariei  of  Euphran  punuing  ao  fu  a• 
the  gnuad  wa•  not  good  for  bone,  atid  [he 
PhUanaM  of  the  dty  drintig  ihem  back  to  the 
teai^  of  Juna  But  when  they  judged  it  the 
proper  tine,  the  enemy  retreated  by  the  past 
imiBd  ebout  Tiioaniun,  lincc  the  ditch  before 
tb•  will  hindered  their  marching  the  aborteat 
read  to  the  Pdleniant.  The  PbliaiUni,  ufter 
Ulowing  dou  Iwhind  them  till  they  came  (« 
the  «aoDt^  turned  off  and  made  full  apeed 
rlnaii  under  the  wall  toward*  the  Pelleniana 
aad  the  tioopa  with  them.  The  enemy  under 
the  eoounand  of  the  Theban  geneial,  perceiv- 
ing what  a  hurry  the  PhliBiiana  were  in,  made 
all  rifith'T  haite  to  reach  the  Pelleniana  uilb 
tieuly  aid.  But  the  horsemen  of  Pliliua  were 
too  apeedy  for  them,  and  bad  already  attacked 
Ibe  Pelleniana.  The  latter  ataiiiliiig  lirm,  the 
PUiaaiana  again  retreated  backuaid»,  till  cbey 
had  ilrengthened  tbemaelvea  by  auch  of  their 
foot  Μ  were  now  come  up,  and  then  renewed 
the  attack,  and  closely  engaged  then).  Now 
the  enemy  gave  way,  and  some  of  the  Siryoni- 
Hua  are  aWn,  ai  alio  were  very  many,  and  thoae 
the  Sower  too,  of  Che  Pclleniaiis.  These 
tbingi  being  done,  the  Phliasiuis  ertrcled  a 
aplendid  trophy  and  sung  the  pucan  of  vicCory, 
aa  they  juitly  might;  whilst  their  enemiea  un- 
der the  Tbeban  general  and  Euphran  looked 
nJmly  at  them,  as  if  Ihuy  came  hiiher  only  to 
aee  a  aight.  And  when  the  rijoieingi  were 
over,  the  latter  marched  off  to  Sicyon,  and  the 
Phliaaians  returned  into  Cheir  own  city. 

There  ia  also  another  gallant  action  which 
the  Pbliaaiana  performed,  for,  having  talcen 
a  Pcllenian  prisoner  nhu  bad  formerly  been 


their  public  boat,  they  gave  him  nia  libcftr 
without  asking  any  ransom,  tbuugh  they  were 
then  in  want  of  the  necesuriea  of  life. 

To  these,  who  did  auch  things,  what  peraon 
can  deny  the  piaiae  of  being  generous  and  gal- 
lant men  ?  It  is  plain  Co  all  Che  world,  bow 
aieadily  tbey  persevered  to  the  last  in  fidelity 
to  their  friotids,  though  deprived  of  all  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  lands,  though  sulwisting 
merely  on  what  tbey  could  plunder  from  the 
lands  of  cheir  enemies  or  purchaae  from  Ca~ 
rintb,  when  even  to  that  market  they  could  not 
go  but  through  a  aeries  of  dangers,  with  diffi- 
culty procuring  money  for  the  purpoie,  with 
difficulty  finding  any  to  adtiuice  it  for  them, 
and  hardly  able  to  find  lecurity  for  the  loan  of 
bcaata  to  carry  their  proviiioni  home.  At 
length  reduced  to  total  diatremi,  they  prerailed 
upon  Chares  to  undertake  the  guard  of  a  con- 
voy for  them.  And  when  this  guard  was  ar- 
rived at  Phlius,  tbey  persuaded  Chare*  to  take 
all  their  useless  mouths  along  with  bim  as  far 
a»  Pellene,  and  (here  he  left  them.  In  the 
next  place,  having  purchased  their  proviiiona, 
and  laden  a*  many  beasca  at  tbey  could  poiaibly 
procure,  chey  began  cheir  march  by  night,  rwt 
ignoiant  that  the  enemy  had  laid  an  ambuahon 
their  road,  but  detetmined  within  themidvee 
that  it  was  more  eligible  Co  fight  than  to  want 
necesury  food.  Accordingly,  cliey  aet  ouC  on 
Cheir  return  in  company  with  Charea,  and  were 
no  sooner  goC  in  with  the  enemy  Chan  they  fell 
to  work  with  them,  and  loudly  exhorting  one 
another  fought  wich  the  ulmoat  vigour,  shouting 
aloud  on  Chares  to  give  chem  aid.  Victorious 
at  length,  and  having  cleared  the  road  of  their 
enetnicH,  they  returned  safe  uith  tbdr  whole 
convoy  to  Phlius.  But  ai  tbey  had  paaaed  the 
night  without  a  wink  of  sleep,  they  alept  in 
the  moniing  till  (he  day  was  far  advanced. 
And  yet  Chares  was  no  sooner  up  than  the 
horsemen  and  moat  active  citiicns  of  Pbliui 
went  to  him,  and  accosted  him  thus  : 

"  It  i*  in  your  power,  Cliarea,  to  perform 
this  very  day  a  most  noble  exploiL•  The  Sicy- 
onians  are  ihi*  moment  busy  in  fortifying  s 
post  on  our  frontier.  They  have  aiaembled  a 
luge  number  of  mechanic•  for  the  purpose, 
and  yet  but  a  email  number  of  heaiy-atmed. 
We  oureelvea  with  our  hursemen  and  the  most 
gallant  men  of  our  city  will  march  ouC  first ; 
and  if  you  at  the  bead  of  your  mercenaries  will 
fallow  after  ua,  perhap*  you  may  find  the  buai- 
ness  completed  on  your  arrival  ι  or  perhaps,  by 
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Uarely  showing  yourself,  you  will  put  them  all 
to  flight  as  you  did  at  Fellene.  Yet  in  case 
you  judge  the  proposal  we  make  to  be  attended 
with  difficulties,  go  and  consult  the  gods  by 
sacrifice.  For  we  are  fully  persuaded,  that 
the  gods  will,  more  forcibly  than  we  can,  ex- 
hort you  to  compliance.  But,  Chares,  of  this 
you  ought  to  be  assured,  that  if  ywi  succeed  in 
this  undertaking,  you  will  ha\'e  gained  a  high 
ascendent  over  the  foe,  }ou  will  have  indis• 
putably  preserved  a  friendly  city,  you  will  be- 
come  an  Athenian  of  the  highest  esteem  among 
your  ovi'n  countrymen,  and  a  man  of  the  high- 
est reputation  both  with  friends  and  foes.** 

Chares  so  far  hearkened  to  what  they  said 
as  to  set  about  the  sacrifice.     But  the  Phli- 
asian    horsemen    immediately    put    on    their 
breastplates    and    bridled    their   horses ;    the 
heavy-armed  too  prepared  to  begin  the  march. 
And  when  tukiug  up  their  arms  they  were  re- 
pairing to  the  place  of  sacrifice.  Chares  and  the 
Hoothsayer  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  declared 
that  '*  the  nctims  portended  success.     Halt  a 
little,**  they  added,  **  and  we  march  out  in  com- 
pany with  you."     Their  herald  called  to  arms 
without  loss  of  time  ;  and  the  mercenaries  ran 
into  their  ranks  with  an  alacrity  that  seemed 
inHpired  by  heaven.     Chares  no  sooner  began 
his  march,  than  the  Phliasian  horsemen  and 
hea\7-amicd  advanced  and  led  the  van.     They 
moved  off  bri<>kly  at  first,  and  then  set  up  a 
trot ;  the  hoR^oiuen  were  at  length  on  the  gal- 
lop i  the  heavy-armed  ran  after  as  fast  as  they 
could    without    breaking    their    ranks;     and 
Chares  followed  the  heavy-armed  with  all  his 
speed.     It  vi'as  now  near  sunset.      When  ar- 
rived, therefore,  at  the  fortification,  they  found 
the  enemy,  some  of  them  employed  in  bathing, 
some  dressing  their  meat,  some  kneading  their 
bread,  and  some  preparing  their  I>ed8  ;  who  no 
sooner  saw  the  impetuosity  with  which  their 
enemy  came  on,  than  they  took  fright  and  fled, 
lea\ing  all  their  victuals  behind  for  the  use  of 
these   gallant   men.      The  latter  accordingly 
made  a  hearty  supper  upon   what  was   thus 
ready  dressed,  and  what  they  had  brought  along 
with  them  from   Phlius ;   and   then,  pouring 
forth  a  lilwtion  in  acknowledgment  of  success, 
and  Kinging  their  pa?an  of  victory,  and  placing 
proper  sentinels  for  the  nightly  guard,  had  a 
sound  repose.  A  messenger  arrived  in  the  night, 
and  told  the  Corinthians  wliat  had  been  done 
at  Thj'amia,  who  in  a  very  hearty  manner  or- 
ilcrcd  the  herald  to  call  for  nil  the  carriages  and 


betfts  of  dfsogfat  in  the  city,  which  they  loaded 
with  provisions  and  drove  away  to  PhUvs. 
And  afterwards,  till  the  fortification  was  eom- 
pletely  finished,  they  eontimied  daily  to  send 
them  in  a  convoy  oi  provisions.  All  these  m- 
cidents  have  been  related,  to  show  how  fiuthfal 
to  their  confederates  the  Phlisidans  were,  with 
how  much  bravery  they  persisted  in  die  war, 
and,  though  reduced  to  extreme  distiesi,  woold 
still  penevere  in  their  allianoe• 

III.  About  the  same  space  of  time,  ^fincas 
the  Stymphalian,  who  had  been  made  genenl 
in  chief  of  the  Arcadians,  judging  what  wst 
doing  at  Sicyon   to   be   past   all   soffiennee, 
marched  up  with  his  forces  into  the  dtadd, 
whither  he  conveneth  the  best  men  of  Sicyoa 
resident  in  the  city,  and  recalled  such  as  bad 
been  driven  into  exile  without  a  legal  prooesL 
Euphron,  alarmed  at  this,  flies  for  Teftige  doari 
to  the  harbour  of  Sicyon ;  and  having  sent  for 
Pasimelus  from  Corinth,  delivered  up  the  hsr- 
bour  to  him  for  the  use  of  the  LacedMnooi- 
ans ;  and  thus  he  went  over  again  into  their 
alliance,  averring  that  **  whatever  i^ipeannre• 
were  against  him,  he  had  been  faithfully  at- 
tached to'  the  Lacedaemonians.     Fbr  when  it 
was  publicly  voted  at  Sicyon,  whether  or  no 
they  should  revolt,"  he  said,   "he  had  given 
his   own   vote  \vith  the  minority;   and  after- 
wards had  set  up  the  democracy  only  to  exe- 
cute his  revenge  upon  such  as  had  betrayed 
him.     And,  even  now,  all  those  who  had  be- 
trayed   the    Lacedaemonians   are    driven    into 
exile  by  me.     If,  therefore,  I  had  been  able  to 
execute  the  whole  of  my  design,  I  should  have 
revolted  to  you  with  the  whole  dty  in  my  own 
disposal :  hut,  as  I  was  not  able  to  accomplish 
this,  I  have  now  delivered  up  the  harbour  to 
you.**     These  words  were  spoken  by  him  in 
the  hearing  of  many;    but  it  did  not  appear 
that  many  believed  him  sincere.     Yet  since  J 
have  thus  returned  to  the  intrigues  of  Euphron, 
I  will  proceed  and  finish  all  that  relateth  to 
him. 

A  sedition  happening  afterwards  between 
the  parties  of  the  nobility  and  the  people  at 
Sicyon,  Euphron,  at  the  head  of  some  merce- 
naries picked  up  at  Achens,  retumeth  again 
into  that  city.  Here,  aided  by  the  people,  he 
became  master  of  the  whole  place  except  the 
citadel,  which  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Theban  commandant  But  being  clearly  con- 
vinced  that  he  could  not  stay  long  in  the  place, 
as  the  Thebans  were  masters  of  the  citadel,  ho 
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EoDacted  togrthei  ercry  Ibing  of  T>luc  be  po•- 
nbly  coold,  md  went  iway  for  Tlutw*,  in- 
Wlrf'nf  to  bnba  the  Tbcbaoi  to  eject  the  jaitj 
ef  the  few,  ukd  leave  bim  muter  once  more  of 
A•  Gt^  of  SujFOo.  But  the  former  exile*  got 
■gdoe  <Λ  bii  joaiiie;  and  hii  whole  icheme, 
Md  poind  ewer  after  him  to  Tbebca.  And 
lAmi  the;  mr  kiai  convtniitg  &miliari7  mut 
Λβ  Ben  in  pcnrer  at  Thebei,  and  became  ^i- 
fiabiuiiTe  that  he  would  auccced  in  tbe  whole 
of  Ua  deagna,  aome  of  them  delenDiiw  to  run 
Λ  riakl,  and  itab  him  in  (he  veiy  dtadel 
«Ulat  Uu  mafiatiat»  were  aitting  in  coundL 
n•  MMglatiatca  immediatelr  «rdated  tlto  ••- 
mmiaa  to  be  brought  before  the  council,  and 
Λ^  wpaka  aa  followeth  : 

"  Citncu  of  Tbcbca  !  we  acciue  tbeiB  par- 
aooa  han  who  bare  r***— '""— '  Eugihron  aa 
gal^  of  ■  capital  oBence.  We  are  raneiDced 
bj  aspcfknee,  that  men  of  honour  and  worth 
Derar  eoaunit  auch  outiageoiu  and  impjoiu 
acta  i  wi^ed  men  indeed  commit  them,  and 

eovani  'But  tfaeM  wretchei  have  far  exceed- 
ed all  mankind  in  a  daring  and  abominable 
Cflme  ί  for  irecliiig  tbcmaelTca  into  judge*  and 
cxeeationen  too,  thrj  have  murdered  Euphron, 
almoat  In  Ibe  pmetice  of  the  migiatrate*  of 
Tbdm,  and  in  the  preaence  alao  of  you,  who 
ne  aolely  inveited  with  the  power  of  life  and 
death.  If  these  wretches  therefore  be  sufiered 
to  eac^e  the  punishment  of  death,  what  iCran- 
far  for  the  time  forward*  will  dare  to  appear 
in  Ibk  dtj  ?  or,  what  will  become  of  Tbebea, 
if  ptince  peraoni  may  be  pennitted  to  murder 
a  atranger,  before  be  bath  notified  the  reaaoni 
of  hia  coming?  We  thererore  aecuae  theie 
men  ai  impious  and  execrable  wretches,  and 
guilCf  of  the  highest  contempt  againit  the  itate. 
And,  after  hearing  wbat  they  have  to  say,  judge 
je  what  punishment  they  beat  deserre,  and 
sentence  them  accoidingly." 

In  thi*  manner  Che  magiatTalea  accused  them ; 
and  each  of  the  assassin*  pleaded  in  bis  own 
behalf,  that  he  waa  not  the  person  who  gave 
the  blow,  til)  at  length  one  of  them  boldly 
avowed  it,  and  begnn  his  defence  as  followeth  : 

"  No  man,  ye  Thebans,  can  possibly  enter- 
tain a  contempt  of  you,  who  knowetb  that  you 
nra  sorereign  arbiters  of  life  and  death  within 
your  o\vn  community.  And  you  shall  be 
clcaiiy  informed  on  wbot  I  place  my  confidence, 
wbsD  within  your  walU  1  gave  Euplicoii  the 


"  It  waa,  in  the  first  pbce,  on  myconTielioa 
bat  what  I  did  was  tight;  and,  aoeondly,  on 
af  inward  penuaaioo  that  you  would  judga 
ighteously  of  the  facL  I  knew,  that  in  the 
■se  of  Archiaa  and  Hypates,  whoni  yen  found 
guilty  of  pncticss  like  tboae  of  Enpbron,  yon 
wailed  not  for  the  legal  decision,  bnt  wreaked 
your  vengeance  upon  them  the  first  opportunity 
that  presented  itaclf,  convinced  that  the  sen• 
'  of  death  is  already  passed  by  all  mankind 
upon  wretcfaes  openly  abandoned,  upon  detect• 
ed  traitora,  and  ambitious  tyiants.  And  En- 
phron  in  each  of  these  ebanetera  deserved  his 
fate.  He  had  sailed  the  temples  of  the  god^ 
and  stripped  tbcm  of  sll  their  gold  and  ailm 
oblations.  And  certainly  no  man  waa  ever  a 
notorious  traitor  than  Eupbron,  who  be- 
I  tbe  closest  fnendship  with  the  Laceda- 
moniana,  deserted  then)  for  you ;  and  after  th• 
solemn  pledges  of  fidelity  to  you,  again 
betrayed  you,  and  delivered  up  the  harbour  of 
Sicyon  to  your  enemies.  And  farther,  how 
inconteiCably  doth  it  appear  to  all  the  world 
that  Eupbron  was  ■  tyrant,  wbo  not  only  made 
len  of  slaves,  but  even  raised  them  to  all 
thcpiivil^tesof  ciciiens!  He  put  to  death,  he 
:  into  banishment,  he  deprived  of  their 
properties,  not  men  who  had  acted  unjustly, 
but  whom  he  did  not  like ;  and  these  were  the 
worthieit  men  of  Sicyon.  And,  wbat  is  more, 
returning  to  that  city  bythe  aid  of  the  Athenians 
your  greatBsf  enemies,  he  drew  up  his  troops 
opposition  to  your  own  commandant.  But 
when  be  found  himself  unable  to  dialodge  him 
frow  his  post,  be  collected  every  thing  of  vbIub 
he  could,  and  even  ventured  hither.  Now,  had 
leen  marching  against  you  in  a  hostile  man- 
you  would  have  bestowed  your  (hanlia  up- 
ne  for  Caking  bis  life.  When  therefore  be 
amassed  all  the  wealth  he  could,  and  came 
er  CO  corrupt  your  members,  and  so  per- 
suade you  to  make  him  once  more  master  of 
ni ;  and  at  this  very  crisis  I  inflicted  con- 
dign punishment  upon  him  ;  with  wbat  justice  ' 
can  I  be  put  Co  death  by  you?  Men  over- 
powered  by  arms  are  luflTerera,  iC  is  tree )  yet 
are  not  thereby  proved  unjust  j  but  men,  wbo 
are  corrupted  to  do  iniquitous  sets,  are  not  only 
butt  but  are  diigraced  for  ever.  Yet,  snppoa. 
ing  Eupbron  to  have  been  only  an  enemy  to 
me,  but  a  friend  to  yon,  I  then  shall  frankly 
confess,  that  I  am  not  to  be  justified  for  hav- 
ing killed  him.  But  wbo  bath  been  a  traitor 
Co  you,  can  that  man  be  a  g^eator  enemy  Co  me 
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ibui  he  WM  to  joa  ?  Good  godi !  it  inaj'  be 
mUI,  Euphran  came  bitber  on  bit  own  free 
accord.  Gnnted.  The  penon  Ihen  wbo  kill- 
ed him  out  of  TOur  jurisdiction  would  have  re. 
oeived  jmur  eomnwndatioi»  for  it  And  shall 
waj  one  den;  that  be  wu  justly  ilun,  became 
he  wu  gotten  within  your  walls  lo  accumulate 
the  miscbiefi  he  hath  d<me  you  ?  What  proo& 
can  such  •  one  bring,  that  Greeiana  art  bound 
to  obeem  anj  lerms  with  traitors,  with  habit- 
ual deierten,  or  with  tTianta?  And  after  all 
tUi  remember,  Thdiaiii,  that  you  Touraelvei 
have  passed  a  decree  iiriiich  is  yet  in  force,  that 
exUci  upon  record  may  be  fetched  away  from 
any  of  the  confedenle  eitiea.  Wbo  (fai-refore 
can  deny  the  justice  of  putting  that  man  to 
death,  iriio,  though  exiled,  presumed  to  return 
borne  without  a  previous  decree  from  the  con- 
federate dties  ?  I  affirm,  therefore,  ye  The. 
baoi,  that  if  you  take  my  life,  yon  are  only  go- 
ing to  revenge  the  man  who  was  the  bitterest 
enemy  in  the  «-arid  to  yauiselvei.  But,  should 
you  declare  that  I  have  scted  with  justice,  you 
will  lake  revenge  in  behalf  of  yourselves  and 
all  your  confedeiali's." 

The  Thebans,  after  hearing  this  defence. 
declared  that  Eu'[ihnin  was  justly  killed.  The 
Sicyonians  however  of  his  own  faction  carried 
him  borne  sb  a  man  of  bravery  and  worth,  buri- 
ed bini  in  the  forum,  and  honour  him  as  guar- 
dian of  Iheir  dty.  This,  it  seemech,  ia  the 
practice  of  the  world,  that  men  generally  pro- 
nounce their  own  private  benefncCars  to  be  per- 
sons of  honour  and  worth.  The  account  of 
Euphron  is  Ihu9  completed  ;  I  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  I  digreased  to  give  it. 

IV.  Whilst  the  Pbliasiana  were  yet  em- 
ployed in  fonifying  Tbyamia,  and  Chares  con- 
tinued with  them,  Oropus  was  seized  by  Ihe 
eiilea.  The  whole  military  force  of  Athens 
look  the  Geld  on  this  occasion  ;  and  Chares  l>e. 
ing  also  sent  for  from  Thyamia,  (he  harbour 
of  Ihe  SicyoniaiiE  is  again  taken  by  the  inhabi- 
lanta  and  the  Arcadian?.  None  of  iheir  con- 
federates marched  out  lo  join  the  Athenians, 
who  retreated,  leaving  Oropua  in  the  hande  of 
the  Thebans,  till  the  dispute  should  be  judici- 
ally determined.  But  Lycamedes,  perceiving 
the  Athenians  were  displeased  with  their  con. 
federates,  since,  (hoogh  involved  in  many  trou- 
bles in  iheir  behalf,  yet,  in  time  of  need  not 
one  would  stir  to  their  assislance,  persuadelh 
the  ten  thousand  to  treat  with  them  for  an  of. 
fensive  and  defensive  alliance.     Some  of  the 


Atheniana  were  not  at  all  ntiafied  with  tbe 
proposal,  that  they,  who  were  in  friendahip 
with  the  Laeediemoniani,  ahonld  enter  into 
such  an  alliance  with  tbe  eneraie*  of  the  latter. 
But  when,  after  serioua  conalderation,  they 
found  it  might  be  as  servicesble  to  the  Laee- 
dcmonians  as  to  tbemselvea,  that  the  Arcadian* 
should  stand  In  no  need  of  tbe  Hiebaii•,  they 
at  length  accepted  tbe  alliance  of  the  Atcb- 
diana.  Lycumcdes,  who  managed  the  nt^M'•' 
tion,  in  hit  return  from  Athens,  lost  hia  life  in 
■  most  wortderful  manner.  For,  rery  many 
■hips  being  on  their  departure,  he  pitched  on  ■ 
partimlar  one  fiom  amongst  the  number,  and 
having  agreed  with  them  to  land  him  at  what- 
ever place  be  named,  be  chose  lo  land  in  the 
very  place  where  the  e^ea  were  U  that  mo- 
ment assembled  ;  and  thus  be  loaetb  hia  life. 

The  alliance  between  Arcadtana  anil  Athe- 
nians was  thus  effectually  settled.  Bnt  De- 
motion aaying  in  the  assembly  of  the  people  at 
Athena,  that  "  this  alliance  was  in  his  judg- 
ment an  honourable  measure,"  he  Ihen  added, 
tbat  "  it  ought  to  be  particularly  recommended 
to  the  generals  of  the  stale,  to  take  care  that 
Corinth  be  kept  fmn  in  its  duly  to  the  people 
of  Atben*."  This  wii  reported  to  the  Corin- 
thians, who  sending  without  loss  of  lime  de- 
lacbmcnls  of  their  own  people  to  all  place* 
garrisoned  by  the  Athenians,  ordered  the  lat- 
ter to  march  out,  as  they  had  no  longer  any 
need  of  tbeir  service.  Accordingly  Ihey  eva- 
custed  (he  garrisona  ;  and  when  Ihey  were  alt 
aftcrwanlj  arrived  at  Corinth,  the  Corinthians 
made  public  proclamation,  that  "if  any  Athe- 
nian thought  himEelf  aggrieved,  he  ahould  pre- 
fer his  petition  and  have  all  equitable  redress." 
But  at  thi»  juncture  Chares  arrived  at  Cen. 
chrete  with  the  fleet.  And  when  he  knew 
whal  had  lately  been  done,  he  gave  out  tbat 
"  having  heard  of  a  design  againet  the  ciiy,  he 
was  come  up  with  a  timely  aid."  The  Corin- 
thians commended  his  alacrity  in  their  service, 
bul  however  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  the 
harbour,  and  oi'dered  him  lo  depart  with  the 
fleet :  and  then,  after  aomg  them  all  kind  of 
justice,  they  sent  away  the  heavy-armed.  In 
this  manner  were  the  Athenians  dismissed 
from  Corinlh.  But  in  pursuance  of  the  late 
alliance  Ihey  were  obliged  to  send  their  cavalry 
to  the  aid  of  the  Arcadians,  whenever  any  en». 
my  invaded  Arcadia ;  and  yet,  they  never  en- 
tered Laconia  in  a  hostile  manner.  In  tbe 
Ihe    Corinthians    «ere    refleclLig 
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^tbs  AUwniuu  were  now  beeome  inirwt-  |  ibac  ■>ibey>lioulJ  i-nfu  «iiuialliimci'uin-iiiive 

F  in  ra^wd  to  tbeo.      Tbty  dctcnniiMd,  land  dcfi-inin;."     TW  rurinthiana  uuwer^ 

'm(^  Ui  take  iMta  ibdr  pajr  bodia  botb  |  tbat  "  lucb  a  icKletMiit  would  b•  na  p«w«, 

(  and  bone.    And  k^epirg  thcM  lub-  [  bulaniercrbangcofthe  war/'adilinKtbat  "the 

Mt<  to  Ihcir  own  ortcn,  they  at  one  ai<d  J  Thrbani  ibould  candidly  rcmvnibrr.  that  thry 

■  kifl  gnard  at  •  Coiinth,  and  '  came  hichFT  oiily  to  make  an  aminblo  imro.' 

>}-uiee  to  their  enemica.     Thry  ι  This  «tnidi  [be  Tbi-baut  «itb  high  wiminiiiun 

α  Th^ea   to  demand  of  the  I  of  tbi-m,  tiiicc  in  wbatcvrr  diarrcs*  iiivolvrd. 


nebans,  "wbelbiT,  in  cate  they  __ 
it  ■  fonn,  Β  peace  would  be  grantfd  ( 
ΛλΛ  wbeo  tbe  Thebana  encouraged  t1 
with  their  riqimt.  git'iag  hopn 
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iepM^.tbe  Coriiiihiana  oflered  a  frmb-pcti- 
'^■ιΟΜ  "  tW  would  fint  penniE  them  to  go 
'■  ^■oHaoU  their  confedciatei,  that  they  might 
«■odnt•  ■neb  of  [bcm  ai  were  willing  in  this 
PMH^  ^d  leave  >iich  aa  prcfeired  war  to 
tt•  Sbutf  of  continuing  it."  Tbe  Thebana 
fwiUiMK  ibem  to  take  tbia  atep,  the  Co- 
^tkiana  repaiicd  to  laeedaraon,  and  apolie  aa 
kHamttht 

"We  Connthiana,  your  old  and  approved 
tMbdcratea,  addreai  ounelvea  to  you,  ye  men 
■f  I^KcdnDon.  We  aolemnly  conjure  you,  if 
jm  know  any  nrtaln  expedient  of 
^imalion  for  ua  in  caae  we  pene* 
■iA  you  in  tbia  war,  that  you  would  eiplicilly 
iafam  IN  wbat  it  ia.  Bui  if  you 
■a  ya««elvei^  that  ymir  afliiira  are  irrecovetaMy 
dnttcaacd  and  no  other  rcaourcc  temainetb,  we 
then  eoiiJuiE  you  to  make  a  peace  in  coiyunc- 
ύβο  with  UI,  lince  united  with  you,  nther  tban 
whb  any  other  people  in  the  world,  we  would 
gladly  aam  our  preurvation.  But  in  cuic  yoi 
judge  it  moat  advitablc  for  younelvea  to  run- 
tinue  tbia  war,  vre  beg  at  least  that  you  would 
give  ua  pennit.siun  to  maLe  a  peace.  Let  ui 
but  aaic  ounelvcB  now,  and  the  time  i^ii 
muy  «ome  when  we  may  do  you  «omc  aigiiHl 
acta  of  fricndahip.  But  if  now  wu  uiuit  be 
rained,  it  il  plain  we  never  any  more  can  do 


after  hearing  II 


make  Ibeir  peace  i  and  gave  periniinioii  to  any 
other  of  their  confederalei,  who  wiire  arerM 
from  a  longer  conrinuance  of  the  war,  to  give 
it  up.  Aa  to  tbcmielvei,  tlicy  raid,  "tbey 
would  light  it  out,  and  would  eubtnit  to  the 
will  of  God  i  but  would  never  aulfiT  them. 
•tlvea  to  be  deprived  of  Mesaene,  wliicli  they 


they  ivQuld  not  lie  iHUliea  in  η 
their  old  beticrai-tun.  They  therelon!  gratiled 
a  peace  to  them  and  to  the  !'lilia>liuu,  and  lu 
others  who  now  arcumpaiiied  tliriu  at  Tlirbei•, 
on  the  tale  condition  thut  ■<  iwli  party  nhiiiild 
refpectivcly  keep  their  own  ;"  uiid  uilha  were 
■Horn  to  ihu  obm-rvnuiv  of  it. 

The  riiUatfanii,  irlicu  un  aninnniuilutlun 
wt*  Una  ratitied,  hoiii'iily  and  wilhiiut  bnila- 
tiun  departed  from  Tliynmia•  Hut  iIh•  Ar• 
gives,  who  laid  Hwoni  to  obnrm  the  pran'  un 
the  very  fame  cundiduii  wilb  the  I'hliaiiiaiM, 
when  tliey  ooold  not  pnwail  liir  llw  Mifi•  nm. 
tiouancc  of  the  fhlianian  railii  at  Trirranuin, 
on  pretence  lluit  the  pture  waa  llirir  own, 
seiied  it  and  kept  a  gurrtmin  in  it  i  «ννινίκκ 
the  land  un  wliicli  it  aluud  I»  Iw  ihi'tr  uwu 
property,  tlKiiigh  a  little  wliilr  anu  iliry  had 


laid  il 

refused  to  »ubndt  lu  a  juditHal  di'terniiiwlhui, 
though  the  I'hliauniia  ιιιηιΐΜΐΐΜΗΐ  lliriu  In  dit  il- 
Aluiuiit  ut  the  wune  litiw  I'iiHiyiiu•  iIh• 
elder  being  lately  dead,  hi•  Mm  M-nihlli  «\n 
twelve  KbijiH  uinlcr  iberoinuwinlul  TlinuitiaM 
to  the  aid  of  the  I^itredrniiuilana.  ΊΊιηικτΜΐ™ 
on  bix  arrival  actelb  In  runjuin-tiun  Hilh  iIipih 
at  the  dicKe  and  rrduiliuii  »f  SelliBta,  anil  allrr 
that  nailed  back  aipiin  to  Syrai-u-r. 

Nu  lung  lillK  aftft  thin  tlie    lllra ^W' 

upon  Laniun,  a  town  fnrmerly  thi-ir  nwn,  hut  at 
preaeut  coinprebrnilvd  in  Ιΐ«  Arradiaii  Ιτ4ΐιηΗ<, 
The  Anwliiuia  wauM  nut  ealiuly  U>a>l>  li.  IhiI 
ely  touk  tlHt  Held  and  itNin-h«<.  l-uur 
Klcana  ul  liixt,  who  went  aiMiti  aflar 
jtHiied  liy  tlirisi  humlnil  uiurr,  uotd*  hxail 
against  them.  AHi-r  fai-ing  uiu•  anulh<*  « 
whidc  day  in  very  low  gruimd  IwliHiglxK  lu  llw 
El«ιn^  the  Arc'iidluna  by  nliibl  aareiid  llw 
summit  of  the  hilt  ulmve  their  πηίηΙιηι.  and 
early  next  niurning  nlhhcil  ilnwn  iiihui  ihem 
The  Klcana  iiuw  pi-rceivingaii  i-iu'iny  I'ar  ιικιη 
INMiring  down  iijnm 
them  from  liigber  ground,  wero  a  lonf  IMW 
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kept  in  their  potti  by  mere  TezAtion;  nty, 
they  even  advmnced  to  meet  them,  yet  were  no 
•ooner   charged   than   they   broke   and    fled. 
They  fled  over  rough  and  difficult  ground,  and 
loat  many  of  their  men  and  many  of  their  arms. 
The  Arcadians  after  lo  much  success  marched 
against  all  the  towns  in  the  upper  country,  and 
after  taking  all  of  them,  except  Thraustus, 
arrive  at  Olympia.     Here  they  threw  up  an 
entrenchment    round  the   temple  of  Saturn, 
where  they  posted  themselves,  and  were  mas- 
ters of  the  mountain  of  Olympia.     They  far- 
ther took  the  city  of  the  Marganians,  which 
was  betrayed  to  them  by  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.    Their  enemies  having  had  such  a  train 
of  success,  the  Eleans  began  utterly  to  de- 
spond.    And  now  the  Arcadians  march  up  to 
Elis,  and  into  it  as  far  as  to  the  forum.     But 
then  the  horsemen  and  some  other  of  the  in- 
habitants fall  upon  them,  drive  them  out,  and 
made  some  slaughter,  and  erected  a  trophy. 
There  had  been  now  a  dissension  of  long  stand- 
ing  in  Elis.     The  faction  of  Charopus,  Thra. 
sonides,  and  Argeus,  were  striving  to  set  up 
a  democracy.    The  faction  of  Stalcas,  Hippias. 
and  Stratolus  stnigglcd  for  the  oligarchy.  And 
when  the   Arcadians  with  so  much  strength 
seemed  to  come  opportunely  thither  as  in  aid 
of  those  who  are  inclined  to  a  democracy,  the 
faction  of  Charopus  became  more  daring,  and 
having  bargained  with  the  Arcadians  for  sup- 
port, they  seized  the   citadel  of  Elis.     The 
horsemen  and  the  three  hundred,  however,  lost 
no  time,   but  march  thither  immediately  and 
drive  them  out,    in    consequence   of   which, 
Argeus  and  Charopus,  with  about  four  hun- 
dred Eleans  more,  were  driven  out  into  exile. 
And  no  long  time  after,  these  exiles,  by  the 
aid  of  a  party  of  Arcadians,  possess  themselves 
of  Pylus ;  whither  many  of  the  popular  faction 
in   Elis  repaired  afterwards  to  them,  as  the 
place  was  spacious  and  of  great  strength,  and 
where  they  were  certain  of  support  from  the 
Arcadians.     The   Arcadians  also,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  these  exiles,  who  assured  them  of 
the  quick  surrender  of  Elis,  march  soon  after 
into  the  territory  of  the  Eleans.     But  on  this 
occasion  the  Achaeans,  who  were  in  friendship 
with  the  Eleans,  had  securely  garrisoned  their 
city,  so  that  the  Arcadians,  unable  to  do  any 
thing  more  than  lay  waste  the  country,  again 
retreated.     But  no  sooner  had  they  marched 
out  of  Elea,  and  discovered  that  the  Pellenians 
wore  in  Elis,  than  they  made  an  exceeding 


long  march  In  the  night,  and  Mind  01iini% 
belonging  to  the  latter.  The  PeUeniane  had 
already  returned  into  the  aUianoe  cif  the  Laee- 
dsmonians.  And  they  no  aoooer  heard  of  tbt 
seixure  of  Qlunis  than,  marcfaing  a  fooad• 
about  way,  the  better  to  conceal  their  motioi^ 
they  entered  their  own  dty  Pellene.  Aai 
after  thia,  they  continued  a  war  agalatt  tiw 
Arcadians  in  Olunis  and  all  the  people  of 
Arcadia,  notwithstanding  their  own  grot  io- 
feriority  in  number;  nay,  never  alackenediB 
their  endeavours,  till  th^  had  again  lecofersd 
Olunis  by  a  siege. 

The  Arcadians  once  more  repeat  their  ex. 
pedition  against  Elis.     But,  as  they  lay  en- 
camped between  Cyllene  and  Elis,  the  EUaos 
make  a  sudden  attack  upon  them ;  the  Area• 
dians  stood  it  out,  and  got  the  victory.    And 
Andromachus  the  Elean  commander,  who  was 
the  principal  adviser  of  this  last  attack,  kid 
violent  hands  upon  himself;  the  rest  of  the 
Eleans  retired  into  their  city•      Sodidas,  a 
Spartan  who  was  present  in  this  battle,  lost 
his  life  in  it,  for  the  Lacedsmouiana  were 
once  more  allies  to  the   Eleans.      But  the 
Eleans,  now  distressed  about  their  own  de- 
fence, despatched  ambassadors,  and  begged  the 
Lacedemonians  to  make  war  upon  the  Arca- 
dians ;  judging  there  was  no  other  method  to 
get  clear  of  the  Arcadians  than  to  have  them 
warred  upon  on  both  sides.     In  consequence 
of  this,  Archidamus  taketh  the  field  with  the 
domestic  force  of  Sparta,  and  seizeth  Cromnus. 
Leaving  three  of  the  twelve  battalions  he  had 
with   them    to    garrison    Cromnus,  he  again 
marched  back   to    Sparta.      The   Aroadiuns, 
however,  whose  forces  were  ail  assembled  for 
the  expedition  against  Elis,  hurried  away  to 
recover  Cromnus,  and  invested  it  round  with  a 
double  work  of  circumvallation ;  and   having 
thus  secured  their  own  camp,  continued  in  the 
siege  of  the  place.     The  state  of  Lacedaemon, 
unable  to  brook  this  besieging  of  their  own 
citizens,  order  their  troops  to  march ;  and  on 
this  occasion   also,    Archidamus  commanded. 
Entering  their  country,  he  laid  waste  as  much 
of  Arcadia  and  Skiritis  as  he  possibly  could, 
and  did  every  thing  that  could  be  done  to  force 
them  to  raise  the  siege.     Yet  the  Arcadians 
persisted  steadfastly  in  it,  and  made  no  manner 
of  account  of  all  these  devastations.     Archi- 
damus now  took  a  view  of  an  eminence,  across 
which  the  Arcadians  had  carried  their  outward 
circumvaUation.     He  thought  he  could  secure 
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it,  pnd  in  rase  he  did,  that  the  ciieiny  below  it 
i'ould    not   continue   their   siege.        AVliiUt   he 
was  irarchiiig  Ηίκ  troops   a  round-ubout  way 
IQ  seize  this  poet,  the  targeteers  of  Archida- 
MM  •dvaoeiiig  before  the  rest  hsd  •  view  of 
Φβ  dbosen  body  of  the  enemy  without  the 
•■d  nish  suddenly  upon  theni ;  and  the 
aft  the  same  time  endeavoured  to  charge. 
The  «ncny  scorned  to  retreat,  but  drew  up 
k  iignlar  oider,  and  stood  quiet.     They  then 
VBshed  a  seeond  time  upon  them ;  and  when 
)«C»  ao  &r  from  retiring,  they  actually  advanced 
ti  meet  them ;  every  thing  now  being  in  hurry 
sai  ooofosion,  Archidamus  himself,  who  had 
mad»  a  turn  into  the  cart-way  that  leadeth  to 
GnNBBUS,  appeared  in  sight,  his  men  marching 
two  by  two  in  the  order  they  had  set  out,  and 
Unsdf  at  their  head.     When  they  were  thus 
!  near  the  enemy,  those  under  Archidamus, 
thehr  flsnks  exposed  in  consequence  of 
die  order  of  their  march,  but  the  Arcadians  in 
regokr  array  for  battle  and  their  shields  closed 
fimly  together,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  not 
aUe  to  stand  their  ground  against  this  body  of 
Areadians,  bat  on  the  contrary  Archidamus 
had  aoon  received  a  wound  quite  through  his 
UagfOif  and  the  two  Spartans  who  fought  before 
hhi  were  actually  slain.     These  were   Poly- 
nidas  and  Chilon ;  the  hater  of  whom  had 
married  Ae  sister  of  Archidamus.     Nay,  the 
nrnnber  of  Spartans  slain  on  this  occasion  was 
not  less  than  thirty.     Yet  when,  after  falling 
ba^  along  the  road,  they  were  got  into  more 
open  ground,  the  Lacedaemonians  then  formed 
Kgdn  to  receive  the  enemy.     The  Arcadians 
stood  Arm  together  in  regular  order,  inferior  it 
is  true  in  numbers,  but  much  higher  in  spirits, 
since  they  had  (alien  upon  their  enemy  whilst 
retreating  before  them,  and  made  some  slaugh- 
ter.   The  Lacedaemonians  were  sadly  dejected ; 
they  saw  that  Archidamus  was  wounded  ;  they 
faevd  the  names  of  those  who  were  slain,  brave 
men,  and  almost  the  most  illustrious  of  their 
body.     And  now,  the  enemy  approaching  near- 
er, one  of  the  elder  Spartans  cried  out  aloud — 
•*  Why  fight  any  longer,  my  countrymen  ?  Why 
not  rather  demand  a  truce?    He  was  heard 
with  pleasure  by  all,  and  a  truce  was  made. 
Accordingly,  the  Lacedaemonians  took  up  their 
dead  and  marched  away ;  and  the  Arcadians, 
returning  to  the  spot  from  whence  they  first 
advanced,  erected  a  trophy. 

Whilst  the  Arcadians  were  thus  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Cromnus,  the  Eleans  marching 


out  ot  tlieir  city,  iirst  against  Pvlu»»,  faU  in 
with  the  Pylians  who  were  on  their  return  after 
I  their  repulse  from  Thalaini.  The  Elean  horse- 
men, who  rode  in  the  van,  had  no  sooner  a 
sight  of  them,  than  they  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  immediately  fall  in  amongst  them.  Soma 
of  them  they  slaughter,  whilst  others  of  them 
flee  for  safety  to  an  eminence  that  was  near ; 
but  when  the  foot  came  up,  they  entirely  de- 
feated those  upon  the  eminence ;  some  of  them 
they  killed,  and  some  they  took  prisoners,  to 
the  number  of  two  hundred.  So  many  of  the 
latter  as  were  strangers  they  sold  for  slaves ; 
and  so  many  as  were  exiles  on  record  they  put 
to  the  sword.  And  after  this,  as  nobody  came 
to  the  aid  of  the  Pylians,  they  reduce  them 
town  and  all,  and  recover  the  Mai^ganians. 

But  the  Lacedsemonians,  some  time  after, 
marching  by  night  towards  Cromnus,  force 
their  way  over  the  circumvalUtion,  in  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Argives,  and  called  out  such  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  as  were  besieged  in  the  place. 
So  many  of  them  as  happened  to  be  near  at 
hand  and  lost  no  time,  completed  their  escape ; 
but  the  rest,  being  prevented  by  the  Arcadians 
who  soon  ran  together  in  numbers  to  the  place 
of  escape,  were  again  shut  up  within;  and 
being  afterwards  taken  prisoners  were  divided 
amongst  the  captors  :  the  Argives  had  one  part 
of  them  ;  the  Thebans  another;  the  Arcadians 
another;  and  the  Messenians  had  a  fourth. 
The  whole  number  of  Spartans  and  neighbours 
to  Sparta  taken  prisoners  on  this  occasion  was 
more  than  a  hundred. 

The  Arcadians,  who  had  now  cleared  their 
hands  of  Cromnus,  turned  their  attention  again 
towards  the  Eleans,  and  not  only  strengthened 
their  garrison  at  Olympia,  but  as  it  was  the 
Olympic  year  made  all  needful  preparation  to 
celebrate  the  Olympic  games  in  conjunction 
with  the  Pisans,  who  aver  themselves  to  have 
been  the  original  guardians  of  the  temple.  When, 
therefore  the  month  was  come  in  which  the 
Olympic  games  are  celebrated ;  nay,  on  the  very 
days  of  the  grand  assembly,  the  Eleans,  who 
had  made  open  preparations  for  the  purpose, 
and  had  sent  for  the  Achaeans  to  join  them, 
came  marching  along  the  road  to  Olympia. 
The  Arcadians  had  never  imagined  they  would 
dare  to  give  them  any  interruption,  and  jointly 
with  the  Pisans  were  conducting  the  order 
of  the  festival.  They  had  already  finished  the 
race  of  chariots  and  the  foot-race  of  the  pen• 
tathlum,  and  the  wrestlers  had  just  entered  the 
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lifts,  not  indeed  on  iht  eonne»  since  on  thii  oe- 
eaiion  they  were  to  wrestle  between  the  course 
and  the  aitsr ;  for  the  Elesns  in  militiry  snrny 
^rere  now  come  up  to  the  sacred  grove.  The 
Arcadians  however  made  no  ad\-ance  towards 
them,  but  stood  dmwn  up  by  the  river  Cladaus, 
which  running  along  the  Altis  dischaigeth  it- 
self into  the  Alpheus.  Their  confederates  were 
also  at  hand  to  the  number  of  about  two  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  Argives  and  about  four  hun- 
dred  Athenian  horse.  The  Eleana  drew  up 
In  order  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
after  a  solemn  sacrifice  advanced  to  the  charge. 
And  thus  a  people,  who  in  preceding  times 
had  been  contemned  by  the  Arcadians  and  Ar- 
gives, contemned  also  by  the  Achseans  and 
Athenians  for  the  want  of  martial  spirit, 
marched,  however,  that  day  at  the  head  of  their 
confederates  in  the  most  gallant  manner.  The 
Arcadians,  for  these  were  the  first  they  charge, 
they  instantly  put  to  flight ;  they  then  stood 
the  attack  of  the  Argives  who  ran  to  aid  the 
Arcadians,  and  gave  them  a  defeat.  And  after 
they  had  puraued  the  fleets  to  the  spot  of 
ground  that  lieth  between  the  council-house 
and  the  temple  of  Vesta  and  the  adjacent 
theatre,  they  still  fought  on  and  drove  them  to 
the  very  altar.  Here  after  being  galled  by 
darts  and  javelins  from  the  porticoes  and  the 
counciLhouse  and  the  great  temple,  and  fought 
with  again  on  the  level  ground,  a  number  of 
Eleans  was  slain,  amongst  whom  was  Stratolus 
the  commander  of  the  three  hundred;  after 
which  they  retreated  to  their  own  camp.  The 
Arcadians  however,  and  their  associates  were  in 
so  much  dread  of  the  ensuing  day,  th^t  they  busi- 
ed  themselves  all  that  night  in  demolishing  the 
fine  pavilions  they  had  erected  for  the  festival, 
and  throwing  up  a  rampart  for  their  better  de- 
fence. And  next  day  when  the  Eleans  per- 
ceived that  the  work  was  strong,  and  that  num- 
bers had  posted  themselves  upon  the  temples, 
they  marched  back  to  Elis,  after  showing  them- 
selves such  gallant  men,  as  God  by  particular 
inspiration  can  in  one  day  enable  men  to  be, 
though  all  human  endeavours  could  not  have 
made  them  such  even  in  a  long  course  of  life. 
The  Arcadian  commanders  were  now  laying 
hands  on  the  sacred  treasures,  and  diverting 
them  to  the  payment  of  their  chosen  bands, 
which  the  Mantineans  first  resented,  and  sent 
them  an  order  "  not  thus  to  embezzle  the  sacred 
treasure."  Nay,  they  even  raised  in  their  own 
city  what  pay  was  due  to  those  chosen  bands, 


and  sent  it  to  the  AreiffiiB  eoamwaden.  Us 
latter  however  alleged  tlMt  •"■ock  Msnrifv 
was  an  infraetioii  of  the  ArcdUan  lagae^"  ai 
appealed  against  it  to  the  eoimdl  of  toi  Uem- 
sand.     But  as  the  Mantincam  alighted  4his  ap- 
peal, the  other  proceeded  to  a  jndguieat  agaiaiC 
them,  and  despatched  the  chosen  baads  to  wp- 
prebend  sudi  persons  as  diey  had  coadaaasi 
by  name.     Upon  this  the  Mantineans  audi 
hat  their  gates,  and  refused  theas  adautttDet 
into  their  dty.      The  conseqaenea  was^  thst 
even  some  of  the  other  membexB  of  the  epaadl 
of  ten  thousand  began  also  to  affiiv,  that,  **  it 
was  wrong  to  embexzle  in  this  BMBBoer  the 
sacred  treasures,  and  to  fix  an  eternal  staia  oa 
their  posterity  by  sudi  aacrilega  agssast  As 
gods.**    At  length  it  was  voted  in  the  coanril, 
that  *<  these  sacred  treasures  ahoald  not  be  co^ 
bezzled,**  and  then  all  such  persona  ia  the 
chosen  bands  as  could  not  subsist  withoot  .i•- 
mediate  pay  slipped  away  from  the  service ;  sdA 
such  as  had  a  subsistence,  afler  heartening  «p 
one  another,  entered  themselves  in  theae  diossa 
bands,  not  indeed  to  be  commanded,  bat  to  se- 
cure to  themselves  the  coromaml  over  tbea. 
Such  also  of  the  commanders  as  had  dabUcd 
most  in  the  sacred  treasure,  being  aware  that 
their  lives  were  in  danger  should  they  be  called 
to  a  strict  account,  send  messengers  to  Thebes, 
and  give  notice  to  the  Thebans,  that  **  unless 
they  march  up  an  army,  the  danger  ie  great  that 
the  Arcadians  will  again  go  over  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians."    The  Thebans  accordingly  were 
getting  all    things  in  readineas   to   take  the 
field.     Such  persons,  however,  as  were  in  their 
hearts  true  fnends  to  Peloponnesus,  persuaded 
the  Arcadians  state  to  despatch  ambassadors  to 
the  Thebans  with  a  notification  to  them  **  by 
no  means  to  march  with  their  forces  into  Ar- 
cadia, till  they  were  formally  invited."     Nay, 
they  not  only  notified  this  to  the  Thebans,  but 
also  came  to  a  resolution  amongst  themselves, 
that  "  there  was  no  need  of  war.'*     They  were 
now  also  convinced,  that  they  had  no  manner 
of  pretence  to  invade  the  presidency  over  the 
temple   of  Jove,  but  by  restoring  it  to  the 
Eleans  should  act  with  more  piety  and  jdstice, 
and  without  doubt  in  a  manner  more  accept- 
able to  the  god. 

The  Eleans  were  willing  to  accommodate 

aflfairs,  and  so  both  parties  resolved  upon  a 

peace.     A  truce  immediately  ensued.      And 

after  the  peace  was  sworn  to,  not  only  by  all 

I  the  other  parties,  but  by  the  Tegeatae  sLm),  and 
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even  by  tlie  Thebtn  officer  who  was  then  in 
Tegea  commanding  four  Inmdred  heayy-armed 
Bceodans,  such  of  the  Arcadians  as  at  that  time 
were  resident  in  Tegea  feasted  one  another  and 
were  full  of  spirits,  pouring  forth  their  libations 
imd  singing  their  pseans  as  rejoicing  for  a 
peace.  The  Thebans,  hoMreyer,  and  such  of 
the  commanders  as  were  apprehensiye  of  being 
called  to  account  for  the  sacred  treasures,  assist- 
ed by  theBoeotians  and  their  accomplices  amongst 
the  chosen  bands,  shut  fast  the  gates  of  the  waU 
round  Tegea,  and  sending  parties  to  their  seyeral 
lodgings,  seized  all  the  men  of  consequence  who 
were  not  of  their  sentiments.  As  many  people 
were  here  from  eyery  city  in  Arcadia,  all  of 
them  highly  delighted  at  the  making  of  peace, 
the  number  seized  in  this  manner  must  needs 
be  yery  considerable.  The  public  prison  was 
toon  filled  with  them  ;  the  town-house  in  like 
tnanner  was  filled  as  soon.  After  many  per- 
sons  were  thus  secured,  and  many  had  escaped 
by  leaping  oyer  the  wall,  othera  there  were 
who  were  let  out  through  the  gates,  since  no 
one  acted  with  fiiry  on  this  occasion  that  did 
not  think  his  own  life  in  danger.  But,  after 
all,  the  Theban  officer  and  his  accomplices 
Were  soon  reduced  to  the  greatest  perplexity, 
when  they  found  they  bad  gotten  into  their 
hands  but  yery  few  of  those  whom  they  chiefly 
desired  to  secure,  and  especially  of  the  Man- 
tineans,  since  almost  all  the  Mantineans,  had 
returned  in  good  time  to  Mantinea,  as  it  lay 
at  so  little  distance  from  Tegea. 

Upon  the  return  of  day,  the  Mantiifeans  no 
sooner  knew  what  had  been  doing,  than  they 
despatched  their  messengers  round  to  the  cities 
of  Arcadia,  with  notice  to  them  to  take  to 
their  arms  and  stand  on  the  defence  of  their 
cities.  They  themselves  did  so  at  Mantinea ; 
and,  sending  at  the  same  time  to  Tegea,  de. 
manded  such  of  their  citizens  as  were  de- 
tained in  that  city;  insisting  withal  that 
"  no  Arcadian  whatsoever  should  be  thrown 
into  prison  or  put  to  death,  before  he  had  un* 
dergoTie  a  legal  trial ;  and,  in  case  any  Man- 
tineans were  accused  of  a  criminal  behaviour, 
let  their  names  be  sent  hither,  and  the  state  of 
Mantinea  would  pledge  their  faith  to  produce 
such  persons  in  the  public  council  of  Arcadia,' 
whenever  they  were  called  upon  to  do  it.** 
The  Theban  officer,  hearing  all  this,  was 
grievously  perplexed  in  what  manner  to  act, 
and  in  short  delivereth•  up  all  the  men.  The 
day  after,  he  had  a  meeting  with  as  many  of  the 


Arctdiam  as  were  wOlmg  to  meat  bin,  «nd 
aaid  in  his  justification,  that  «he  had  been 
aadly  delnded•**  He  affirmed  <«  information 
had  been  giyen  him  that  the  Lacedarooniaaa 
were  assembled  in  arms  upon  the  frontier,  and 
that  some  Arcadians  had  engaged  to  betray 
Tegea  to  them."  They  mdeed  gave  him  the 
hearing,  and  though  assured  that  all  he  said 
was  fiklse,  tiiey  let  him  depart  Yet  they  des- 
patched ambassadors  after  him  to  Tbebei,  and 
preforred  such  a  charge  against  him  as  might 
cost  him  his  life.  But  they  say  that  £pami- 
nondas,  who  Was  then  general  of  the  state, 
made  this  declaration  to  them,  that  *'  the  The- 
ban  officer  did  his  duty  better  when  he  seized 
these  persons  than  when  he  set  them  at  liberty. 
For  we  Thebane,  said  he,  went  into  a  war 
purely  on  your  account,  whereas  you  have  clap- 
ped up  a  peace  without  consulting  us  at  all ; 
may  not  any  one  therefore,  consistently  with 
justice,  chaii^e  all  the  treachery  in  this  affair 
upon  you?  But  rest  assured  (he  went  on) 
that  we  shall  soon  march  our  forces  into  Arca- 
dia, and  will  still  continue  the  war  with  the 
assistance  of  such  as  remain  in  the  same  sen- 
timents with  ourselves." 

v.  No  sooner  was  this  declaration  of  £pa- 
minondas  reported  to  the  general  council  of 
Arcadia  and  to  the  several  dties,  than  it  struck 
the  reflection  into  the  Mantineans^  and  such 
other  Arcadians  as  were  friends  to  the,  true 
welfare  of  Peloponnesus,  as  also  into  the 
£leans  and  Achseans,  '<  that  it  was  plainly  the 
design  of  the  Tbebans  to  reduce  Peloponnesus 
to  so  low  a  condition,  that  they  might  easily 
enslave  it  For  what  other  view  can  they  have 
in  desiring  us  to  continue  the  war,  than  to 
make  us  harass  and  distress  one  another,  that 
both  parties  may  be  obliged  to  court  them  for 
assistance  ?  For  what  other  reason  can  they 
be  preparing  to  march  their  army  amongst  us, 
when  we  tell  them  plainly  we  want  them  not 
at  present  ?  Is  it  not  clear  as  the  day  that  they 
are  preparing  to  take  the  field  with  full  purpose 
to  do  us  mischief  ?  They  now  sent  away  to 
Athens  to  beg  an  aid.  They  sent  to  Lacedae- 
mon  also  an  embassy  consisting  of  persons  enrol- 
led in  their  chosen  bands,  with  earnest  entreaties 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  "  readily  to  join  their 
forces  against  such  as  are  coming  with  a  full 
design  to  enslave  Peloponnesus.**  The  point 
of  command  was  also  finally  adjusted,  that 
each  people  should  command  within  their  own 
territory. 
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Whilit  thete  points  were  in  agitation,  Ep»- 
minondae  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Boeotians,  and  Euboeans,  and  numerous  bodies 
of   Theasalians,  either  by  Alexander  or  such 
•8  were  enemies  to  him.     The  Phodaus,  how- 
ever, marched  not  with  him,  pretending  **  they 
were  obliged  by  treaty  only  to  give  aid  in  case 
an  enemy  invaded  Thebes ;  to  act  offensively 
with  them  against  other  states  was  no  condi- 
tion  in  the  treaty.**     Epaminondas  reckoned, 
that  in  Peloponnesus  he  should  assuredly  be 
joined  by  the  Argives  and  Messenians,  and 
such    Arcadians  as  were   in  the  interest  of 
Thebes,  for  instance,  the  Tegeat»  and  Mega^ 
lapolitans,  and  Aseatse  and    Palantians,  and 
some  other  cities  which,  because  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  greater  states,  would  be 
compelled  to  join  them.      Epaminondas  ac- 
cordingly advanced  towards  Peloponnesus  with 
the  utmost  expedition.     But  when  he  came  up 
to  Nemea  he  halted  there,  hoping  he  might  in. 
tercept  the   Athenians  in  their  march,  and 
reckoning  that  such  an  incident  would  have  a 
great  effect  in  raising  the  spirita  of  his  own 
confederates,  and  would  strike  despondency  in- 
to  his  foes ;  at  all  events,  that  lessening  the 
Athenians  in  any  degree  would  be  so  much 
positive  advantage  to  the  Thebans.     But  dur• 
ing  his  halt  at  Nemea,  all  the  states  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus that  acted  with  unanimity  on  this  oc- 
casion assembled  together  at  Mantinea.    Epa- 
minondas however  had  no  sooner  heard  that 
the  Athenians  had  given  up  their  design  of 
marching  by  land,  and  were  preparing  to  pass 
over  by  sea,  that  they  might  go  through  Lace- 
diemon  to  the  aid  of  the  Arcadians,  than  he 
immediately  decamped  from  Nemea,  and  ad- 
vanceth  to  Tegea. 

For  my  own  part,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me 
to  say  that  this  expedition  proved  a  happy  one 
for  him.  But  this  I  can  affirm,  that  he  was 
not  deficient  in  exhibiting  every  proof  that 
man  can  give  of  bravery  and  conduct.  In  the 
first  place,  I  highly  applaud  him  for  encamping 
his  troops  within  the  walls  of  Tegea :  for  there 
he  was  posted  in  much  greater  security  than 
he  could  have  been  on  open  ground,  and  all  his 
motions  were  much  better  concealed  from  the 
enemy ;  since  within  a  city  he  could  much 
easier  be  supplied  with  any  article  he  wanted  : 
and  as  his  enemies  lay  in  open  ground,  he  hod 
a  full  view  of  what  they  were  doing,  and  could 
see  when  they  were  right  and  when  they  blun- 
dered.    And  though  he  thought  himself  su- 


perior  to  the  enemy,  yet  he  nerer  led  oct  his 
troops  against  them,  so  long  μ  he  judged  they 
had  the  advanti^  in  ground.     But  fijnding  at 
length  that  not  one  city  came  over  to  him,  and 
that  the  time  of  his  command  was  fast  elapsing^ 
he  judged  it  necessary  to  strike  a  blow  ;  since 
otherwise  he  foresaw  the  loss  of  bis  former 
glory.     When  therefore  he  was  informed  that 
the  enemy  kept  dose  at  Manrinen,  and  had 
sent  for  Agesilaus  and  all  the  Lacedsemoniaos ; 
and  was  even  assured    that   Agesilaus    was 
marched  out  at  their  head«  and  was  already  ad- 
vanced  as  far  as  Pellene ;  he  ordered  his  army 
to  take  their  repast,  then  gave  the  signal  for  a 
march,  and  led  them  on  directly  against  Spar- 
ta.    And  had  not  a  Cretan  by  an  especial  pro- 
vidence made  away  in  all  haste  to  Agesilaus, 
and  told  him  of  this  march,  he  would  have 
taken  Sparta  like  a  bird's  nest  quite  destitute 
of  all  defence.     But  as  timely  notice  of  his 
march  had  been  given  to  Agesilaus,  he  had 
returned  in  time  to  the  aid  of  the  city,  and 
the  Spartans,  though  exceeding  few  in  num. 
ber,    had  already   posted   themselves  on  ita 
guard.     The  whole  of  their  cavalry  was  absent 
in  Arcadia,  as  were  all  their  auxiliaries,  and 
three  out  of  their  ten  battalions  of  foot.    When 
therefore  Epaminondas  was  come  up  to  Sparta, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  enter  the  city,  where 
the  enemy  could  have  charged  him  on  level 
ground,  or  could  annoy  him  with  darta  and 
javelins  from  the  tops  of  houses,  or  where 
the  ground  might  enable  a  few  to  be  a  match 
for  far  superior  numbers.     But  having  seized 
an  eminence,  which  he  judged  would  give  him 
great  advantage,  he  from  thence  marched  down, 
instead  of  marching  up  into  Sparta.     The  se- 
quel  was  of  so  strange  a  nature,  that  we  may 
either  ascribe  it  to  the  special  will  of  God,  or 
confess  that  men  reduced  to  a  state  of  despera- 
tion are  not  to  be  resisted.     For  no  sooner  did 
Archidamus  lead  on  against  him,  though  at- 
tended by  not  one  hundred  persons ;  no  sooner, 
I  say,  had  Archidamus  passed  the  river,  which 
in  all  probability  must  have  greatly  delayed 
him,  and  advanced  towards  the  enemy,  than 
these   Thebans,    who  breathed  out  fire  and 
flame,  who  had  gained  such  victories  over  the 
Lrficedsemonians,  who  were  now  so  far  superior 
in  numbers,  and  had  all  the  advantage  of  higher 
ground,  durst  not  even  stand  the  charge  of 
those  under  Archidamus,  but  wheel  themselves 
off  from  before  him  ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Epa- 
minondas, who  formed  the  first  ranks,  are  im- 
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meiflMely  ilun•  ExulCing  at  ao  much  niecns, 
tba  viclon  punucd  tbem  firther  tban  wu  pru- 
dent, and  are  sluightered  in  tbeir  turn.  It 
looked  ai  If  btavcn  had  berorehuid  wttled  tbe 
limits  in  which  each  partr  ahould  be  viclorioiu. 
Archidamui,  bowcTCr,  erected  a  troph;  on  the 
■pot  where  he  bad  gotten  the  better,  and  gave 
up  under  truce  the  bodies  of  tlie  rniemy  wbo 
bad  fallen  there. 

Epamitiondas  now  bethought  himKlf,  that, 
ag  the  Arcadians  would  come  with  all  speed  to 
the  aid  of  Sparta,  it  was  not  his  bUBinesa  to 
fighl  with  them  and  the  whole  Lacedemonian 
strength  in  conjunction  ;  especiallf  a*  the  ene- 
niy  had  hitherto  been  successful,  and  the  con- 
trary had  happened  to  his  own  troops.  He 
therefore  marched  off,  and  returned  again  with 
the  utmost  eipcdicion  to  T^ea.  He  here  or- 
dered  tbe  heavf-armed  to  halt,  but  lent  off  the 
horse  to  Mantinea;  begging  them  "  loperfonn 
this  iervice  with  their  utmoit  pereeyerance  j" 
and  telling  them,  "  it  waa  likely  that  all  the 
cattle  of  the  Mantinean*  were  out  abroad  io  the 
fields,  and  all  the  people  too,  especially  in  thii 
season  of  fetching  in  their  harvest•"  And  ac- 
cordingly they  began  the  march• 

The  Athenian  horsemen,  wbo  had  set  out 
from  Eleusie,  took  their  evening  repast  at  tbe 
isthmus.  From  thence  continuing  their  msreh 
through  Cleone,  they  had  just  now  reached 
Mantinea,  and  were  quartering  themselves  in 
houses  within  the  walls.  So  soon  therefore 
as  the  enemy  was  seen  riding  up,  the  Manti- 
neans  besought  these  Athenian  horse  to  give 
them  all  possible  aid,  "since  all  their  flocks 
and  herds  wen  abroad  In  the  fields,  as  were  all 
their  labourers  and  most  oF  the  youths  and  old 
men  of  the  city."  Tbe  Athenians  complied 
and  sallyout  immediately,  though  neither them- 
tclves  nor  their  hones  had  yet  taiired  any  food. 
Who  on  this  occasion  can  help  admiring  tbe 
generosity  of  these  men  ;  who,  tvilh  an  enemy 
in  sight  much  supeiioi  in  number  to  their  own, 
and  with  the  late  blow  given  at  Corinth  to 
their  cavalry  quite  fresh  in  their  remembrance, 
were  not  however  dishearlened,  no  not  even  at 
tbe  thought  that  they  were  going  to  engage 
with  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  at  that  time 
reckoned  the  best  horsemen  in  the  woild ;  but 
disdaining  that  their  friends  should  auffec 
through  the  want  of  any  assistance  that  them. 
adves  could  give  them,  they  were  no  sooner  in 
light  of  the  enemy  than  they  rode  full  speed 
upon  them,  desirous  to  preserve  at  all  e 


their  hereditary  glory?  In  this  manner  tbey 
engaged  i  and  by  engaging  preserved  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  Mantiiieans  that  wa» 
abroad  in  the  Gelds.  But  several  gallant  men 
amongst  tbem  perished ;  and  they  killed  as 
many  gallant  men  on  tbe  side  of  Che  eiwmy. 
For  not  one  pcnon  on  dther  side  had  a  weapon 
so  short  but  it  was  long  enough  to  readi  his 
adversary.  They  took  up  tbe  dead  bodies  of 
their  friends,  and  restored  some  dead  bodies  ot 
their  enemies  by  truce. 

EpamiiKindaB  was  thus  reflecting,  that  "he 
mutt  needs  be  gone  in  a  few  days,  since  the 
time  Umited  for  this  expedition  waa  just  expir- 
ing 1  and,  in  case  he  now  abandoned  hia  allies 
whom  he  came  to  save,  they  would  be  besieged 
and  reduced  by  (heir  adversaries,  and  he  should 
entirely  blemish  all  his  former  glory ;  defeated 
with  his  numerous  heavy-anned  as  he  had  been 
at  Lecediemon  by  a  handful  of  men  ι  defeated 
also  at  Mantineain  the  engagement  of  the  hone  ; 
and  the  author,  as  he  had  reallj  proved  by  this 
expedition  into  Pekiponnesus,  of  a  fresh  coali- 
tion of  Lacedemoniani,  Arcadians,  Acfanui^ 
Eleans,  and  Athenians."  He  therefore  judged 
it  impoaiible  for  him  to  quit  the  coimtry  with- 
out fighting  a  battle;  concluding,  "incase  b• 
was  victorious,  he  should  prevent  all  the  great 
evils  be  foresaw  ;  or,  in  case  he  fell  in  the  at- 
tempt, his  death  would  be  honouiable  and 
glorious,  since  he  was  endearaurii^  to  gain  Ua 
his  own  country  the  sovereignty  of  FelopoiK 
nesus."  It  cannot  appear  in  the  least  surpris- 
ing to  UK,  that  Epamlnondas  should  rcaaon  In 
such  a  manner.  Men  greedy  of  honour  an 
aptest  to  encour^e  such  thoughts  as  these. 
But  what  excites  my  surprise  and  admiiatMn 
too  is  this ;  that  be  had  so  highly  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  tmops  he  commanded  that  no 
toil  whatever,  either  by  day  or  by  night,  could  Μ 
all  fatigue  them ;  no  danger  whatever  cotlld 
slop  them  ;  and  though  straitened  for  want  of 
necessary  provisions,  that  they  should  execute 
all  hia  orden  with  prompt  alacrity.  For  at 
last  when  he  issued  hit  final  orders  for  all  to  get 
ready,  since  he  was  determined  to  fight,  the 
horaimen  at  a  word  were  cleaning  up  their  hel- 
mets. Tbe  heavy-armed  Arcadians,  who  car- 
ried clubs,  were  also  enrolled  and  mustered  as 
Thebans ;  and  all  they  to  a  man  were  busied 
in  sharpening  their  spears  and  their  iworda  and 
lightening  tbeii  shields. 

But  when  they  were  all  ready,  and  he  was 
for  leading  them  lowarda  the  enemy,  it  is  worth 
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whfle  to  obferve  tbe  particulan  of  hit  eonduet 
In  the  first  place,  be  made  all  the  diepoaitiom, 
as  one  would  expect  Epaminondas  should  make 
them  ;  and  by  his  manner  of  doing  it  showed 
plainly  to  erery  body  that  he  was  preparing  in 
earnest  for  a  battle.  And  when  his  army  was 
oompletdy  formed  to  his  own  liking,  he  then 
led  on,  not  indeed  directly  towards  the  enemy, 
but  declining  towards  the  mountains  on  the 
west  beyond  the  dty  of  Tegea.  By  this  he  gave 
his  enemies  reason  to  imagine,  that  he  had  no 
design  to  fight  that  day.  For  when  be  came 
near  the  mountain;  after  he  had  formed  bis 
main  army  in  a  line  of  battle,  he  ordered  them 
to  ground  their  arms  under  the  shelter  of  the 
eminence ;  so  that  he  yielded  to  his  enemies 
the  appearance  of  a  general  who  was  for  en- 
camping his  army.  But,  by  acting  in  this  roan• 
ner,  he  caused  the  bulk  of  his  enemies  to  relax 
in  the  ardour  they  had  conceived  for  engaging ; 
he  caused  them  even  to  quit  the  ranks  in  which 
they  were  posted.  Yet,  no  sooner  had  he 
made  some  bands  of  heavy-armed  in  the  wings 
to  march  up  and  take  post  in  the  centre,  by 
which  he  made  the  part  of  the  army  where  he 
waa  posted  himaelf  as  strong  as  the  beak  of  a 
ahip,  than  he  gave  the  wocd  for  recovering 
their  arms.  He  now  again  led  on,  and  his 
army  was  in  march.  As  for  the  enemy,  who 
quite  unexpectedly  saw  them  thus  advancing, 
Utey  were  at  once  all  hurry  and  precipitation. 
Some  were  running  to  fall  into  their  ranks, 
some  were  only  forming ;  the  horsemen  were 
bridling  their  horses  and  putting  on  their 
breast-plates  :  and  they  all  bad  the  appearance 
of  men,  who  were  rather  to  suffer  from  than 
to  hurt  their  foe. 

Epaminondas  was  still  advancing  with  bis 
troops,  which  resembled  a  ship  of  war  bearing 
down  to  the  attack,  assured  that,  on  whatever 
part  of  the  enemy's  army  he  made  his  first  ef- 
fectual push,  he  must  bear  them  down  before 
him,  and  throw  the  whole  into  utter  disorder. 
For  his  previous  disposition  was  such,  that  he 
roust  begin  the  charge  with  the  prime  strength 
of  his  troops ;  the  weakest  of  them  he  had 
posted  in  the  rear;  knowing  that  even  the 
latter,  if  defeated,  would  strike  terror  into  his 
own  people,  and  give  additional  spirit  to  the 
enemy.  The  enemy  on  the  other  side  had 
drawn  up  their  horse  like  a  battalion  of  heavy, 
armed,  without  giving  them  a  proper  depth 
or  lining  them  with  foot;  whereas  Epami- 


nondas bftd  flo  Ibrmed  his»  tbit  their  ittaek 
must  needs  make  th•  atroogeat  impccasioB; 
and  ho  hod  lined  their  lanka  with  partial  of 
foot ;  Miurcd  that,  in  whatever  port  they  brake 
through  the  enemy,  their  whole  body  must  at 
once  bo  vanquiabcd.  For  eaoeeding  difteoU 
it  is  to  preserve  a  willingneas  in  any  port  of  a 
body  to  stand  fiut,  when  they  see  aooie  oi  that 
body  in  actual  flight  And  to  prevent  the 
Athenians  from  stirring  out  of  the  left  wing 
to  aid  such  as  were  near  theon,  bo  had  posted 
over-against  them  on  the  higher  ground  a  party 
of  horse  and  heavy-armed ;  intending  to 
frighten  them  by  this  show  of  the  danger  they 
must  run  of  being  attacked  in  their  rear,  if 
they  stirred  to  give  aid  to  others. 

In  this  manner  he  had  made  hia.  dispositions 
for  the  attack :  and  he  was  not  disappointed 
in  the  event  he  expected.  For  he  made  his 
first  charge  with  so  much  foroe,  that  he  com- 
pelled the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  to  flee 
before  him.  But  after  Epaminondas  dropped, 
there  was  no  one  left  who  could  make  a  pro^ 
per  use  of  the  victory.  For  though  the  whole 
of  the  enemy  was  in  flight  bei^nre  them*,  his 
heavy-armed  made  no  slaughter  not  even  of  a 
single  foe,  nor  made  any  advance  in  the  field 
of  battle  beyond  the  spot  where  they  first 
attacked.  And  though  the  enemy's  horse 
were  also  in  open  flight,  his  own  horse  slew 
neither  horsemen  nor  heavy-armed  in  their 
pursuit ;  but  like  men  who  had  been  van. 
quished,  slipped  tremblingly  out  of  the  way  of 
their  routed  enemies.  His  foot  indeed  and 
targeteers,  who  had  engaged  along  with  the 
horse,  advanced  quite  up  to  the  left  wing  of 
the  enemy,  as  masters  of  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  there  most  of  them  were  put  to  the  sword 
by  the  Athenians. 

Such  was  this  battle;  the  event  of  which 
was  quite  contrary  to  what  all  the  world  ex- 
pected it  must  be.  For  as  almost  all  Greece 
was  assembled  together  on  this  occasion  to 
fight  a  decisive  action  against  one  another, 
there  was  no  man  but  thought  that,  after  such 
a  battle,  the  conquerors  would  remain  for 
ever  masters,  and  the  conquered  must  for  ever 
be  subject  to  them ;  whereas  God  so  ordered 
the  event,  that  both  parties  erected  trophiea  as 
claiming  the  victory,  and  neither  side  could 
hinder  the  erection  of  them.  Both  parties 
again,  as  conquerors,  restored  the  dead  under 
truce ;  both  parties  too,  as  conquered,  request- 
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ed  m  truce  βν  the  delivefy  of  them•  Naj, 
though  both  putiei  gave  out  ibit  the  victory 
1FM  their  own,  it  wu  nusifeat  that  neither  of 
them  bad  gained  any  morv  gnrandf  eiiy  other 
dtf,  or  uiy  more  dominion  than  they  «ere 
muters  of  before  the  battle.     On  the  coik• 


traiy,  ■  greater  eonfiilfon  and  a  wilder  buiry 
■row  in  Greece  after  thii  battle  than  had  been 
known  befoce  it. 

So  far  may  luffice  for  me.  Otbert  perhapt 
will  take  can  to  relate  «rhat  happened  after, 
wardi  in  Greece. 
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SARAH  FIELDING. 


PREFACE 


THE   MEMOIRS   OF  SOCRATES. 


Althovoh  the  tnntlator  of  tb«  ToUoiriiig  Mctninn  wu  folly  peniuded,  tbmt  tbe  tu 
grater  number  οΓ  thoae  who  iBToored  her  with  their  nunc•,  and  aniited  her  with  their 
iulerest,  were  influenced  by  mach  nobler  motiTei,  thui  the  expectatioD  of  receiviD; 
anj  thing  rery  extrkordiiiary  from  her  hind;  yet,  to  little  did  tbii  appear  to  her  aby 
reuoD  for  relaxing  her  endeaToiui,  that  od  the  contraiy,  she  coniidered  it  aa  lajing 
her  nnder  an  additional  obligation  to  do  alt  the  juatice  the  poaaibl/  coald  to  her  au- 
thor. It  was  partly  on  that  acconnt ;  partly  from  liclineM ;  and  partly  from  aome  other 
accidenta,  not  more  within  ber  power  to  regulate,  thaa  the  state  of  her  own  healtbj 
that  the  pubbcatioD  of  tbete  Memoir•  hath  been  deferred  beyond  the  time  Gnt  men• 
tioned  in  the  propoaali :  bnt  if  the  talk  ii,  at  laat,  discharged  tolerably,  the  mind  of  the 
Iranalator  will  be  Mt  much  at  eaae ;  and  the  reader  find  aomewhat  to  repay  him  for  hi• 
waiting. 

That  the  Memoir•  of  Socrate•,  with  regard  to  the  greateat  part,  are  held  in  the  high- 
est eitimaUoD,  is  most  certain;  and  if  there  are  aome  paaaage»  which  leem  obacnre;  and 
of  which  the  me  doth  not  ao  plunly  appear  to  as  at  this  distance  of  time;  and  from 
the  dissimilarity  of  onr  cnstoms  and  manner* ;  yet,  perhapt,  we  might  not  do  ami••,  in 
taking  Socrates  himself  for  oar  example  in  thia  particular,  aa  well  a•  in  many  other•; 
who  being  preaented  by  Enripide•  with  the  writing•  of  Heraclitus,  and  afterward•  aakad 
his  opinion  of  their  merit ; — **  What  I  nndentand,"  said  he,  "  I  find  to  be  excellent ;  and 
therefore  believe  that  to  be  of  equal  value,  whirh  I  do  not  uaderatand." — "  And,  oer• 
tainly,"  continues  the  admired  modem  writer,  from  whom  the  qnotation  abore  waa 
taken,  "  thia  candour  ia  more  particularly  becoming  n•  in  the  pemaal  of  the  work•  of 
ancient  authtnai  of  thoae  worka  which  hafe  been  preaerred  in  the  deTaatatiao  of  «tie•; 
and  snatched  up  in  the  wreck  of  nation• :  which  hare  been  the  delight  of  age• ;  and 
tranamitted  a*  the  great  inheritance  of  mankind,  from  one  generation  to  another:  and 
we  ought  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  ia  a  jnstne••  jn  the  connexion,  which  we 
cannot  trace ;  and  a  ct^^ncy  in  the  reaaoning,  which  we  cannot  understand."  Tbe 
translator  of  the  following  sheet•  wouM  willii^ly  bespeak  the  same  candour,  in  reading 
the  tranilaUoo*  ot  the  ancient  writers,  which  bath  aboTe  been  thonght  ao  necessary  fur 
judging  right  of  the  originals.  In  the  prefitce  to  the  Life  of  Cioero,  the  celebrated  writer 
of  it  thus  expressea  himself : — "  Nor  baa  that  part  of  the  task,"  said  he,  (apeaking  of  the 
•eveml  passages  he  had  translated  from  the  writings  of  Cicero)  "  been  the  easiest  to  me  j 
aa  those  will  readily  beliere  who  have  e*er  attempted  to  tranalate  the  clasdcal  writ- 
ings of  Greece  and  Rome."  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  "  That  candour  alone  i•  not 
sufficient  for  the  present  occasion :"  to  which  it  can  only  be  answered,  "  That  something 
WHS  to  be  done :  and,  that  no  pains  hath  been  spared,  to  do  it  as  well  as  possible." 
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The  trantUtor  if  sorrj  to  fiod,  that  the  title  affixed  to  this  work  hath  not  been  ap- 
proved of  aniyersally :  and,  in  truth,  that  inundation  of  triflet,  folliet,  and  Tieet,  lately 
introduced  into  the  world,  under  the  general  appellation  of  Memoin,  bath  occasioned 
such  an  unhappy  association  of  ideas,  as  doth  not  wdl  snit  with  a  Xenopbon's  giring  a 
relation  of  what  a  Socrates  once  said  and  did :  but  the  translator  takes  shelter  for  her 
self,  under  the  respectable  names  of  Mr  Johnson  and  Bfrs  Carter ;  the  one  haTing,  as  she 
thinks,  explained  the  word  Memoir  in  a  roaneer  oonsittent  with  the  preaent  ιφplication 
of  it ;  and  the  other  actually  made  choice  of  it  for  the  Tery  same  porpoae  as  is  here 
done. 
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HIS  JUDGES. 


I  BATE  «ImTi  «nuida^  tbe  tnMtner  in  whicb 
SoenUs  behaved  after  be  bad  been  niainioited 
la  bia  tna],  aa  moat  wtnthy  of  oui  nnieiD- 
bnuKc ;  and  tbat,  not  onlj  with  reapaM  to  the 
defence  be  made  for  biniaelf,  when  atuiding 
before  hie  judge•;  but  tbe  sentimenta  he  ez- 
prened  eonceming  hia  diaaoludon.  For,  aU 
though  there  be  many  vMi  have  written  on 
thia  autgecl,  and  alt  ooncur  in  aelting  forth 
tbe  wonderfid  courage  and  intrepidity  wlie»- 
tntb  Ike  apake  to  the  asiembly— to  tbu  it  re- 
nuunelb  inconteatalde  that  Socrtte•  did  thoa 
apeak — yet  that  it  wa>  liia  full  penuasion,  tbat 
death  waa  more  eligible  for  him  than  life  at 
Buch  a  aeaaon.  they  have  by  no  meani  ao  dearly 
manifeated ;  whereliy  tbe  lofUnesa  of  his  etyle, 
and  tlie  boldneai  of  his  speecli,  may  near  at 
leaat  tbe  qtpeanoce  of  bong  imprudent  and 


Bat  Hermogenea,  the  >on  of  Hipponicus, 
waa  Ilia  intimate  &iend  ι  and  from  iiini  it  is  we 
have  heard  tboae  things  of  SocrUe»,  •»  auf- 
fidently  prove  the  aublimity  of  his  language 
waa  only  oonformalde  to  tbe  sentiments  of  bis 
mind.  For,  liavii^  olnerved  him,  aa  he  telle 
■u,  cbooaiiig  rather  to  discourse  on  any  other 
ubject  than  tbe  busineiiB  of  hie  trial ;  lie  asked 
bim,  "  If  it  was  not  necesiary  to  be  preparing 
for  hie  defence?"  And  "What!"  said  he, 
"my  Hermogenea,  Buppoie  you  1  have  not 
apent  my  whole  life  in  preparing  for  tbii  very 
thing?"  Hermogenea  desiring  he  would  ex- 
plain himself :  "  I  have,"  said  be,  "  steadily 
penieted,  throughout  life,  in  a  diligent  endea- 
TOur  to  do  nothing  which  is  unjust ;  and  this 


ί  take  to  be  tbe  beat  and  moat  bonouralid• 
preparation." 

"  But  see  you  not,"  said  Hennogene», "  that 
ofltimee  beie  in  Athens,  the  judges,  influenced 
by  the  force  of  ontoiy,  condemn  those  to  death 
who  no  way  deaerve  it ;  and,  not  less  fre- 
quently, acquit  the  guilty,  when  softened  into 
compassion  by  the  moving  complaints,  or  tbe 
inainuating  eloquence  of  thoae  who  plead  that 
cause  before  tbem  ?" 

"  I  know  it,"  repUed  Socrates ;  "  and  tbeffc 
fore,  twice  have  I  attempted  to  take  tbe  mat^ 
of  my  defence  under  conudendon  i  bnt  φ^ 
Oenios '  always  opposed  me. " 


CDiDiDon  stTen^  of  Judgmnil 

HBief?d  by  long  «χρπίβη»  smt  much  obevrTStloq,  n. 
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Hennogma  lui*iiig  exprttied  μπ»  uto- 
nUhinent  at  these  woida,  Socnlei  procMded 

■•  Doth  it  then  appeu  nMmlloiu  to  you,  my 
HennogeiHt,  tbit  Oed  ihould  think  thii  the 
Tciy  beat  lime  for  roe  to  die?  Know  jron  not, 
that  Utherto  I  have  yielded  to  tio  nun  thi 
hath  lived  mote  uprightly  or  ercn  more  plck- 
Rinibly  than  tajtaf;  ρΟΜβΗβΑ,  a•  I  wm,  of 
that  well-grounded  wlf-^probation,  aiiung 
trtao  the  connnonuien  of  haTing  done 
duty  both  to  the  gods  and  men :  my  Menda 
also  bearing  their  testimony  to  the  integrity  of 
my  conversation  '.  But  now,— if  my  life  is 
prolonged,  and  I  am  spared  even  to  old  age,— 
what  can  hinder,  my  Hermogenes,  the  in£rmi- 
tiea  of  old  age  bm  falling  upon  me?  My 
sight  will  grow  dim;  my  hearing,  heavy;  leas 
capable  of  leaming,  ai  more  liable  U  forget 
what  I  have  already  learned  i  and  if,  to  all  this, 
I  become  sensible  of  my  decay,  and  bemoan 
myself  on  the  account  of  it;  how  can  I  say 
that  1  still  lived  pleasantly?  It  may  be 
continued  Socrates,  "that  God,  througl 
goodness,  hstb  appointed  for  ine,  not  only  that 
my  life  should  terminale  at  Β  time  which  8e«mi'' 
the  moBt  seasonable  ;  but  the  manner  in  irhieh 
it  «ill  be  terminated  shall  bUo  be  the  moat 
eligible:  for,  if  my  death  is  now  resolved  up- 
on, it  must  needs  be,  that  they  who  lake 
eherge  of  Ihia  mailer  will  permit  me  to  choose 
the  means  supposed  the  most  easy  [  free  too 
from  those  lingering  circumslancee  which  keep 
our  friends  in  anxious  suspense  for  us,  and  liU 
the  mind  of  the  dying  man  with  much  pain 
and  perturbation.  And  when  nothing  offen- 
sive, nothing  unbecoming,  is  lefl  on  the  me- 
mory of  those  who  are  present,  but  the  man 
is  dissolved  while  (be  body  is  yet  sound,  and 
the  mind  still  capable  of  exerting  itself  Ijene. 
volently,  who  can  say,  my  Hermogenes,  that 
so  to  die  is  not  moat  desirable  ?  And  with 
good  reason,"  continued  Socrates,  "did  the 
gods  oppose  Iheinselves  at  what  time  we  took 
the  affair  of  my  escape  under  deliberation,  and 
determined,  that  every  means  should  be  άί1• 


'  gently  sought  after  to  eflbet  it;  dnee,  if  οπ 
designs  had  been  cairiad  into  taecotioii,  instead 
of  terminating  my  life  in  the  mamier  I  am 
now  going,  I  had  only  gained  the  imlanpy 
private  of  finding  it  put  an  end  to  by  ΰιβ  tot- 
menta  of  some  disease,  or  the  lingering  decays 
incident  to  old  age,  when  all  things  pabihil 
flow  in  ηραα  oi  tofetber,  dntitnte  of  eteiy 
joy  whidi  might  serva   to   saftm   and  sllsy 

"  Yet  think  not,  my  HermogoMa,  Ute  de~ 
siie  of  death  shall  infloence  me  beyoDd  what  is 
rcMonable;  I  will  not  set  out  with  aeldog  it  at 
their  bands :  but  if^  when  I  speak  my  ofdnica 
of  myself,  snd  declare  what  I  think  I  ham  de- 
served both  of  gods  and  men,  my  jodges  «e 
displeased,  I  will  much  sooner  aubout  to  it, 
thsn  meanly  entreat  the  cofitinnu>ee  of  my 
life,  whereby  I  should  only  bring  upon  njsdf 
msny  and  br  greater  nib,  Oaai  mj  I  U 
tsken  such  unbeconing  patea  lo  jWnwiiefti" 

In  this  msnncr  Socrates  iCfAed  to  Homo- 
f'^e»  and  others :  and  his  enemies  having  se• 
^used  him  of  "  not  believing  in  tbe  gods  whom 
the  city  held  sacred ;  but  aa  des^tdng  to  intro- 
duce other  and  new  deities  ;  and,  likewise,  of 
his  having  corropted  the  youth  :"  Heiioogenes 
farther  told  me,  that  Socrates,  advxnciDg  to- 
wards the  tribmial,  thus  spake  : 

"  What  I  chiefly  marvel  at,  Ο  ye  judgea  !  is 
this ;  «hence  Melitus  inierreth  that  I  esteem 
not  those  as  gods  whom  the  city  hold  sacred. 
For  that  I  SBctiflce  at  the  appointed  festivals, 
on  0ΟΓ  common  altars,  was  evident  to  all 
others  ;  and  might  have  been  to  Melitu•,  had 
Melitus  been  so  minded.  Neither  yet  doth  it 
seem  to  be  asserted  with  greater  reason,  thai 
my  design  was  to  introduce  new  deities  amonf 
us,  because  I  have  often  said,  ■  That  it  is  the 
voice  of  God  which  giveth  me  signifiationi  of 
what  is  most  eqiedient ;'  stnce  they  themselves, 
who  observe  tbe  chirping  of  birda,  or  those 
ominous  words  spoken  by  men,  ground  their 
conclusions  on  no  other  tlan  voices.  For 
who  among  you  douhteth  whether  thunder 
sendetb  forth  a  vtdce?  or  whether  it  be  not 
ihe  very  greatest  of  all  augnries?  The  Py- 
thian piielteaa  herself;  doth  not  she  likewise, 
from  tbe  tripod,  declare,  by  a  voice,  tlie  divine 
OTSclea?  And,  truly,  that  Ood  ϋ 
the  future,  and  also  showeth  it 
he  pleaseth,  1  am  no  «ay  singular  either  is 
believing  or  asserting ;  since  all  eoankind  agree 
with  me  herein  j  this  dtSbrence  «nty  encpta^ 
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Μ  •nnntcf'  .of  m; 
w  of  maiij  Iftiit 


tW  wfaereu  thej  My  It  ii  bom  ingmut, 
omens,  i^boti,  and  dirinen,  trbence  tbey 
h»ve  their  notices  of  the  future ;  I,  on  the 
contrary,  impute  all  tboee  premonitions,  where- 
with J  am  favoured,  to  n  genius  ;  and  I  think, 
that,  in  so  doing,  I  have  spoken  not  only  more 
truly,  but  more  piously,  than  (bey  who  altri• 
bute  to  birds  the  divine  priTJlege  of  declaring 
things  to  come :  and  that  I  lied  not  against 
God,  1  bare  thie  indisputable  proof,  that 
whereas  I  hare  often  communicated  to  many 
of  my  friimda  the  divine  counsels,  yet  bstb 
man  ever  delected  me  of  speaking  falsely." 

No  sooner  was  this  heard,  but  a  murmuring 
arose  among  bis  judges  ;  sotoe  disbelienng  the 
truth  of  what  be  had  said,  while  otbcis  envied 
bim  for  being,  ai  they  thought,  more  highly 
favoured  of  the  gods  than  Ibey.  But  Socrates, 
still  going  on;  "Mark!"  said  he,  "I  pray; 
and  attend  to  what  is  yet  more  excraordinaiy, 
that  such  of  you  as  are  willing,  may  still  the 
more  disbelieve  that  I  have  been  tbua  favoured 
of  the  deity:  Chnrepbon,  inquiring  of  tbe 
oracle  at  Delphos  concerning 
by  ΛροΙΙο  himself,  in  the  presence  of  many 
people,  "  That  be  knew  no  man  mora  free,- 
more  just,  or  more  wise  than  /," 

On  hearing  this,  (he  tumult  among  them 
visibly  increased  :  but  Socrates,  still  going  on, 
— "  And  yet  Lycurgus,  the  IdeedKmonian 
lairgiver,  had  still  greater  things  declared  of 
him  :  for,  on  his  entering  into  tbe  temple,  the 
deity  thus  accosted  him  :  "  1  am  considering," 
said  be,  "  whether  1  shall  call  thee  a  god,  or  a 
man  I"  Now  Apollo  compared  me  not  to  a 
god.  Tbis,  indeed  be  said,  ••  That  1  by  fai 
eicellcd  man."  Howbeit,  credit  not  too  hastily 
what  ye  have  beard,  though  coming  from  an 
oracle  ι  but  let  us  thoroughly  examine  thoae 
things  which  tbe  deity  spake  concerning  me. 

"  Say,  then,  where  have  you  ever  known  any 
one  less  enslaved  to  sensual  appetite ;  whom 
more  free  than  the  man  who  submits  not  to 
receive  gift,  or  reward,  from  Che  bands  of  any 
other?  Whom  can  you  deservedly  estaeni 
more  just,  than  he  who  can  so  w^  accomu.^ 
date  himself  to  what  he  hatb  already  in  his  own 
not  even  to  desire  what  belong- 
Or  bow  can  be  tail  of  bang 
accounted  wise,  who,  from  tbe  time  be  first 
began  to  comprehend  what  was  spoken,  never 


ceased  to  seek,  and  seardi  out,  to  tbe  very  beat 
of  his  power,  whatever  was  virtuous  and  good 
for  man  ?  And,  as  a  proof  that  in  so  doing  I 
have  not  Uboured  in  vain,  yg  younelvea  know, 
that  many  of  our  dtiiens,  yea,  and  many  fo- 
reigners also,  wbo  made  virtue  their  pinvait, 
always  preferred,  aa  their  chief  pleasure  tbe  . 
oostreraing  with  me.  Wb«ice  wB«  it,  I  play 
you,  that  wbin  every  one  knew  my  want  of 
power  to  return  any  kind  of  pecuniary  &vour, 
so  many  should  be  ambitioua  to  bestow  them 
on  me?  Why  doth  no  man  call  me  his  debtor, 
yet  many  acknowledge  tbey  owe  me  much  ? 
When  the  city  is  beaieged,  and  every  other 
poaon  beiDouiing  his  loss,  why  do  /  appear 
as  in  no  respect  tbe  poorer  than  while  it  re- 
mained in  its  moat  prosperous  state?  And 
what  is  the  cause,  that  when  otheia  are  nndet 
a  necessity  to  procure  tbair  delicades  from 
abroad,  at  an  eiorfailant  rate,  /  can  indulge  in 
pleasures  far  more  exquisite,  by  recurring  to 
tbe  reflections  in  my  own  mind  ί  And  now, 
Ο  ys  judges !  if,  in  whatsoever  1  have  dedared 
.of  tayaelt,  do  one  is  able  to  confute  me  aa  a 
speaker,  who  will  say  I  merit  not  appro- 
OD,  and  that  not  only  from  the  gods,  but 

Nevertheless,  yiMi,  Ο  Melitus,  have  ns.- 
serted,  that  I,— diligsntly  applying  myself  to 
tbe  contemplation  and  practice  of  wfaadmr  is 
virtuous—'  earnpl  Ae  foutk  r' — and,  indeed, 
we  well  know  what  it  is  to  corrupt  tbem.  But 
show  ua,  if  in  ytnir  power,  whom,  of  piona,  I 
have  m^  impious  ι  of  modest,  sbameless  ;  of 
frugal,  profuse?  Who,  from  temperate  is  be- 
come drunken  j  iram  laborious.  Idle,  or  effemi- 
nate, by  associating  with  me  7  Or,  where  i* 
the  man  wbo  hath  been  enslaved,  by  my  mean^ 
'-  any  vidoua  pleasure  whatsoever  Γ 

"  Nay,  verily  V  sud  Melitus ;  "  but  I  know 
w.  many  wBom  thou  bast  pereuaded  to  obey 
thee  rather  than  their  parents." 

"  And  with  good  reason,"  replied  SociBtes, 
'  when  the  pi»nt  in  question  coneemed  educa- 
tion ;  unce  no  man  but  knows  that  I  made 
this  my  chief  study:  and  which  of  you,  if  sick, 
prefers  not  the  advice  of  the  physician  to  bis 
«nta?     Even  the  whole  bodyof  the  Atbea- 

peoi^e, — when  collected  in  the  poblic  aa- 

asnbly^-do  not  tbey  follow  tbe  opinicm  of 
bim  whom  tbey  think  tbe  most  aUc,  tboogh 
he  be  not  of  their  kindred  ?  And  in  tbe  cboiee 
of  a  general,  do  you  not  to  your  fatben,  bro- 
tberst  ■■■Γ'  *"*"  ^  yourselves,  prefer  tbe  mao 
ST 
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......    .    ,^•ν*'  N-=>"  r^srardwi 

*      .     ■%^      .^  *  •    »■  nc  A«*crviiig  the 
^.v^    ^..   •..*«.     w   p.»..v  ::i  ever>' other 
_.„..     .^    .— .    .  H.  .x.vc»  ::i  diiv  cmploy- 
— ,   •   .  .»-s'*^  "»   '»'•>  .-'Mtled  to  •  coin- 
»^«.>w  v..   •»*•  «.*  ί.ιΐί«.  »iu!  those  very 
a....^*..^>.^.    •--•l^  «f'    K»iunir;    7.  on   the 

.-,-••,  •"  ■*•'*»-•'»^^  »'•*■"  ***  Jfath,  because 

•K«^<^  *•  '»**•  •^'  ^*'  «celled  in  that 

«»..,«»,••.    ••i.».»>   *Λ   ihi  nuwt   noble,   and 

,  \*j   W'>    «.*    "^  *'■"  *^<'  jTi'atert  good  to 

,ρ•.^.^      >•     **.•Λχ(ιι«  our   youth    in    the 

^«>•  (^v  A     H'^^  *^^^•  *"*^  planting  in  the 

V^      An«>»-v'ms    ihi-r»»   were   many  other 

^  ^*  vvAv>it  *.  ^Vf  II  1*1.  not  only  by  Socrates* 

v..  v^  KLtttK  «N»  tA«'iv  nuwt  Eealous  to  sup- 

**•  VM     >iii  X  ^^*•  »»*»*  ****'"  careful  to  col- 

%««  »i  JU•  «^  H*^4rn.  yet  think  I  have  done 

,ι«<««^Λ    \»  *»V*»  •»***  **'*'  i"**^'  plainly,  that 

.V    A*ikH  W  VHttit**"  i»  K|K-ttkinp  at  this  time, 

«*Λ  ,.•  »sV*  i^*»«  '**  exiMilputc  hiniuelf  from 

*..»    «.:^  iiM  m^ht  ka\e  the  leattt  appearance 

.s     ..^,Η*  Λ'«•*^Ι*  th••  Κ***ί*.  or  of  injustice  to- 

*,. .  s  *.».•.      ^^**.  ^*»ίϊ»  ri»mirj  to  death,  he  waN 

.,■  .»^\  ««s«.:ou«  l\»  nnportune  his  jud^:es,  us 

..>,  .,.».xN•'  \»**  wiih  oihi*i>  :  on  the  eontmry,  he 

xs>^i•    ..  »V  IsM  tune  for  him  to  die.     And, 

.V,.  *,  \,.i  ihw*  deCeuuimM  with  himself,  xms 

^        .V-  i*-«^iv  %-«ulen(  utter  hi»  condemnation  : 

^.    v»v  »  >•■  «*•  oideiitl  to  tix  his  o\ni  \Hiua\- 

V    \  «».mnI  U»  ♦t»*  i'«  neither  would  he  swlFer 

.  .sK,  ft»  Jk»«  t*w  him;  saying,  that  to  fix 

^  ,  M^i^  a  rt»nfe*iiit>n  of  guilt.     And, 

,  ^.««.«v^,  «>*•«  h»*  fiiemls  would  have  with- 
j,.,  .  X*•  |»»i»*i*'ly.  ho  would  not  consent; 
K. .  .vi-N*  .3KMM  «»th  •  •»»"'**♦  '*  ^'  **»^T  ^"«w  oi 


,^_  wImhv  til»  tew*  ^"^  ^^^  '^<*  pennlty, 

^«MOtk*!  «••  tiMmfht  Hu(nrli*nt:  but  «vherc 

«vav  a>»nl.  a  •««•*  ••■  DiHy«i*ry,  tii  drdarc 

^     ■.,  ni^  «euritr  kad  UirurrML    IMore  thin 

u^twt  WM  MaaowBwJt  tfc»  Jadu»•  nvn  or- 

^^  MClNMcaikUiaBd  thaor. 

WMI  pMMHy  Im  tlMiairhtdue 

rf  Mm  WM  Wf  aftfiwaf  Ji  da- 

IV  v^fscSMi  aa  tae 

MiidMmioniidi 

Ikift  ttf  J  pncvadMl, 


^w4lalily  eoeifained 


any  place  beyond  the  borders  of  Attica  where 
death  could  not  approach  him  ?" 

The  trial  being  ended,  Socrateii,  as  it  is  re- 
hited,  spuke  to  )ii»  judges  in  the  following 
manner : 

*•  It  is  necessary,  Ο  ye  judges  !  that  all  they 
who  insttructed  the  witnesses  to  bear,  by  per- 
jury,  false  testimony  against  me,  as  well  as  all 
those  who  too  readily  obeyed  their  instructions, 
should  be  conscious  to  themselves  of  mucb  im- 
I  piety  and  injustice :  but  that  I,  in  any  wise, 
should  be  more  troubled  and  cast  down  than 
l)efore  my  condemnation,  I  see  not,  since  I 
stand  here  unconvicted  of  any  of  the  crimes 
whereof  I  was  accused  :  for  no  one  hath  proved 
against  me  that  I  sacrificed  to  any  new  deity  ; 
or  by  oath  appealed  to,  or  even  made  mention 
of  the  names  of,  any  other  than  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  the  rest  of  the  deities,  which,  together  with 
these,  our  city  holds  sacred  :  neither  have  they 
once  shown  what  were  the  means  I  made  use 
of  to  corrupt  the  youth,  at  the  very  time  that  I 
was  inuring  them  to  a  life  of  patience  and  fru- 
guliry.     As  for  those  crimes  to  which  our  laws 
have  annexe<l  death  as  the  only  proper  punish, 
ment,— sacrilege,   man-stealing,»  undermining 
of  walls,  or  betraying  of  the  city, — njy  enemies 
do  not  even  say  that  any  of  these  things  were 
ever  once  practised  by  me.     Wherefore  I  the 
rather  marvel  that  ye  have   now  judged   me 
worthy  to  die. 

♦*  But  it  is  not  for  tm  to  be  troubled  on  that 
account :  for,  if  I  die  unjustly,  the  shame  must 
be  theirs  who  put  me  unjustly  to  death  ;  since, 
if  injustice  is  shameful,  so  likewise  every  act 
of  it  •,  but  no  disgrace  ran  it  bring  on  me,  that 
others  have  not  seen  that  I  was  innocent. 
Pulamedes  likewise  aifords  me  this  farther 
consolation  :  for  being,  like  me,  condentned 
undcser>'edly,  he  furnishes,  to  this  ver>'  day, 
more  noble  subjects  for  praise,  than  the  man 
who  had  iniquitously  caused  his  destruction.  ' 


8  It  wan  the  praotii'e  <if  mnny  to  etenl  t-lave»,  or  fret•. 
men**  rlilMrt• η  in  order  to  lell  for  blave•,  which  we* 
mad•  capital  at  Athens.— Po/ier. 

S  When  the  Gredau  k\ug»  were  to  go  to  the  eiefre  of 
Troy,  I'lynes,  to  »are  himself  from  {toing,  counterftited 
madiie••;  which  Palameden  euKpecting.  ordered  they 
•hoaM  lay  Ulymea*e  son  in  tlie  furrow  where  the 
father  was  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  au  at,  and  Miwing 
■alt.  Ulynea  Immediately  stayed  the  phiugh  to  sHve  Im 
child ;  by  which  being  discovered,  he  wa•  comia-lled  to 
go  In  the  wan.  For  thla,  and  f<ir  other  reatonti,  lΊy9scs 
hated  Palaoiedes  and  artfuUy  contrived  hie  dcath.~See 
Infra,  b.  Iv. 
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And  I  UD  pcmuded  ttwt  I  ilra  ibdl  hiTc  (be 
■ttesuuon  of  the  ditM  to  eoine,  u  well  Μ  of 
that  triiich  ii  put  ilnadj,  that  I  never  wrong- 
ed Λογ  mm,  or  iwde  faim  more  depnTed'; 
but,  eontnriwise,  have  «teadily  endeaToureih' 
througbout  life,  to  benefit  thoae  who  convened 
with  me  -,  teaching  them,  to  the  very  utmoet 
of  iny  power,  and  that  without  reward,  what- 
ever could  make  them  wise  and  happy." 

Saying:  thii,  he  departed ;  the  cheerfnlnen 
of  his  coantenance,  hia  gnture,  and  whole  de- 
portment, bearing  teitimony  to  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  jiul  declared.  And  «eeing  aome 
of  thoae  who  accompanied  him  weeping,  be 
«iked  what  it  meant.  And  why  they  were  now 
afflicted.  ■'  For,  knew  ye  not,"  Mid  he,  "  long 
ago,  even  by  that  whereof  I  waa  produced, 
that  I  waa  bom  mortal  ?  If,  indeed,  I  had  been 
taken  away  when  the  thing*  which 
deaiiable  flowed  in  upon 
good  reaion  it  might  have  been  lamented,  and 
by  mpelf,  aa  well  aa  otben  ;  but  if  I  am  only 
to  be  removed  when  difficultiea  of  every  kind 
■le  ready  to  break  in  upon  me,  we  ought  rather 
to  rejoice,  ai  though  my  aSain  went  on  the 
most  prosperously." 

ApollodoruB  being  present, — one  who  loved 
Socntes  eitiemely,  though  otherwise  β  weak 
man, — he  said  to  him,  "  But  it  grievetb  me, 
my  Socrates !  to  have  you  die  so  unjustly  ~ 
Socrates,  with  much  tendemeas,  laying  Ms 
band  upon  hia  head,  answered,  smiling,  **  And 
what,  my  much-loved  Apollodorui !  wouldst 
thou  rather  they  had  condemned  me  justly  7" 

It  IB  likewise  reUted,  that  on  seeing  Anytua 
pass  by,  "  There  goes  a  man,"  said  be,  "  not 
little  vain-glorious,  on  supposing  be  shall  have 
achieved  something  great  and  noble,  in  potting 
me  to  death,  because  I  once  aaid,  'that  ai 
be  himself  had  been  dignified  with  some  of  the 
chief  offices  in  the  city,  it  waa  wrong  in 
breed  up  hia  son  to  the  tiad•  of  a  tannei 
be  tnuit  be  a  foot,"  continued  Socratea, 
■eeth  not  that  he  who  at  all  tjmea  perform• 
things  useful  and  excellent,  is  alone  the  hero. 
And,  truly,"  added  Socratea,  "  aa  Homer 
makes  some,  who  were  near  the  time  of  their 
diisolntian,  look  forward  into  futurity ;  I,  like- 
wise, have  a  inii;d  to  speak  somewhat 
lously.  Now  it  happened  I  was  once 
abort  time,  with  this  same  son  of  Anytus ;  and 
plainly  perceiving  he   neitfaet  wanted  talenta 
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nor  activity,  therefore  I  said.  It  was  m 
that  the  young  man  should  continue  ii 

lulng,  as  he  itill  doth,  rieiti- 
tute  at  the  same  tiine  of  any  virtuous  instnic 
guide  and  restrain  him  within  tha 
bounds  of  duty,  he  must  soon  &I1  a  prey  to 
that  will  hurry  him  head- 


And,  in  thus  speaking,  Socratea  prophesied 
not  untruly ;  for  the  young  man  delighted  so 
much  in  wine,  that  he  ceaaed  ησΐ  drinkii^ 
whether  night  or  day ;  whereby  he  became  per- 
fectly uselen  to  fais  country,  to  his  Mends,  and 
even  to  himselt  The  memory  of  AnyttMwaa 
likewise  held  in  the  highest  detestation  ;  *  and 
that  not  only  on  the  aceoont  of  Ida  other 
crimes,  but  for  the  tcandalooi  manner  in  whldi 
he  bad  educated  hia  boil 

Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  Socrates,  by 
speaking  thus  highly  of  bimself,  incmred  the 
more  envy,  and  made  tdi  judge•  stiU  the  man 
eager  to  condemn  him  t  yet  1  think,  indeed, 
be  only  obtained  that  Atte  whkh  the  goda  de. 
ciee  to  those  they  most  love ; — a  diadwwge 
from  life,  when  life  ia  become  a  burthen  ;  and 
that  by  a  means,  of  all  othera,  the  most  Mty. 
Yet  here,  aa  well  a•  on  every  other  oocmmd, 
Socratee  demonatrated  the  firmneaa  of  his  aoal. 
For,  although  he  wn  fully  pemiaded  dat  to 
die  would  be  the  beat  for  him,  yet  did  he  not 
discover  any  aniioa•  aolidtude,  any  womanish 
l<mging•  for  the  boor  of  hi•  disaolution ;  bat 
waited  its  approach  with  the  aame  steady  tna- 
quillity,andunaflectedeomplacetKy,  with  which 
be  afterwarda  went  out  of  lifo.  And,  truly, 
when  I  consider  the  wisdom  and  greatnesa  of 
soul,  so  essential  to  this  man,  I  find  it  not  mora 
out  of  my  power  to  forget  him,  than  to  retoem- 
ber  and  not  pr^se  Um.  And  if,  among  thos• 
who  are  most  studious  to  excel  in  virtue,  there 
be  any  who  hath  found  a  person  to  converse 
with,  more  proper  than  Socratea  for  prooMtilv 
hia  deiign, — verily,  we  may  well  prononnee 
him  the  most  fortunate  of  ell  muikind. 
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I.  I  HAVE  often  wondered  by  what  arguments 
the  accusers  of  Socrates  could  persuade  the 
Athenians  that  he  had  behaved  in  such  a  man- 
ner towards  the  republic,  as  to  deserve  death  ; 
for  the  accusation  proferred  against  him  was  to 
this  effect : 

*<  Socrates  is  criminal ;  inasmuch  as  he  ac- 
knowledgeth  not  the  gods  whom  the  republic 
holds  sacred,  but  introduceth  other  and  new 
deities. —  He  is  likewise  criminal,  because  he 
comipteth  the  youth.'* 

Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these,  that  he  ac- 
knowledged not  the  gods  whom  the  republic 
held  sacred, — what  proof  could  they  bring  of 
this,  since  it  was  manifest  that  he  often  sacri- 
ficed both  at  home  and  on  the  common  altars  ? 
Neither  was  it  in  secret  that  he  made  use  of 
divination  ;  it  being  a  thing  well  known  amon^ 
the  people,  that  Socrates  should  declare  his 
genius  gave  him  frequent  intimations  of  the 
future ;  whence,  principally,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  his  accusers  imputed  to  him  the  crime  of 
introducing  new  deities.  But,  surely,  herein 
Socrates  introduces  nothing  newer,  or  more 
strange,*  than  any  other,  who,  placing  confi- 
dence in  divination,  make  use  of  auguries,'  and 


1  The  eenee  of  this  passage,  together  with  the  note• 
which  hero  follow  upon  tiie  lereral  particulars  contained 
in  it,  were  obligiogly  giren  me  by  one  not  more  known 
for  his  learning,  than  esteemed  for  liis  candour  and  be- 
Dfevolence, — Mr  Harris  of  Salisbury. 

2  Auguries.  In  Greek  Oimif  which  originally 
signifying  birds,  was,  by  metaphor,  taken  to  signify  that 
discorery  of  futurity  to  whi^  birds  were  sappoeed  in- 
strumeataL 


omens,"  and  symbols,*  and  sacriflcee.*^  For 
these  men  suppose  not  that  the  Ui#  or  pe&- 
sons  they  meet  unexpectedly,  kxia#  whfut  is 
good  for  them :  but  that  the  gofla«>y  their 
means,  give  certain  intimatioiiii^«f  tl«  teure, 
to  those  who  apply  themselves  to^^!fhrination. 


3  Omens.  In  Greek  *^μΜί,  toIcqi;  either  ^Isetara- 
tions  of  the  gods,  by  exprcM  words  of  their  own,  lieard 
in  temple•,  grove•,  and  other  places ;  or  incidental  ex- 
pressions  dropt  by  human  beings,  who,  without  intend- 
iog  it  themselTe•,  were  supposed  to  be  made  ehauuela 
of  dirine  oommunieatioD•.  Thus,  when  Flaulns  JEmiliua 
was  Juat  returned  from  the  aenate,  when  the  conduct  of 
the  war  with  the  Macedonian  king  Parses  had  been  de- 
creed to  his  care,  he  found  his  little  daughter  Tertia  lit 
tears.  On  his  tenderly  ktosing  her,  and  demanding  the 
cause ;  *■  My  dear  father,**  says  she,  **  poor  Persia  Is 
dead."  Persia  (aeoofding  to  the  Latin  idiom  for  Pen••) 
was  the  name  of  her  lap-dog.  The  father,  eagerly  em. 
bracing  her,  erica  out,  **  Aedpio  omen,  mea  filia.'*— My 
child,  I  seise  the  omen.  JEmiliua  soon  after  went,  and 
Perse•  was  conquered.  Cic.  de  Divinat  lib.  L  cap.  M. 
According  to  this  idea  of  the  word  omen,  the  old  ety- 
mologists  Tory  properly  inform  us,  that  It  was  origl- 
nally  written  "  oremen  quod  lit  ex  ore,"  as  being  a  me- 
thod of  diTinatlon  which  proceeds  from  the  mouth. 

4  Symbols.  In  Greek  "Σύμζφλη,  or  'Σύμβ0λ$4,  signs, 
symbols,  or  external  types,  by  which  something  elae 
more  latent  was  signifted ;  on  the  explanation  of  which 
depended  the  skill  of  the  diriner.  Thus,  flrom  Cicero, 
in  the  same  tract  above  quoted,  we  learn,  that  when 
king  Waa»  was  a  child,  the  ants,  as  he  was  sleeping, 
filled  his  mouth  with  grains  of  com  j  and  that  when 
Plato  was  sleeping  in  his  cradle,  the  bees  came  and 
seated  themselres  on  his  lips.  These  symbols  were  ex- 
l^ained  to  foret#li  the  future  riches  of  the  first,  and  the 
future  eloquence  of  the  Utter.— Clc  de  DIt.  lib.  L  cap. 
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5  Sacrifice•.  In  Greek  θντ/««.  The  inspection  of 
the  entrails  of  rictims,  and  the  divination  thence  de• 
duoed,  are  too  well  known  to  naed  exj^lanalie^ 
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And  the  nme  alw  wu  hi*  opinion,  only  with 
thu  difierence,  that  while  the  greatest  part 
ny  tbey  ere  pemiaded,  try  the  flight!  οΓ  birds, 
or  κηιιβ  accidcotd  occurrence,  Socntet, 
the  eontmy,  lo  uurted  concerning  theee  tnat- 
ten,  ΛΙ  be  knew  them  Γισπ  an  intenial  cODsd. 
ooineu;  decliring  it  wm  hii  geniu^^eni  «bom 
he  receiTcd  hii  infoniulioii.  And/Wtaan- 
quence  of  tbeie  eignifleatione,  (comminiicatcd, 
aa  he  uid,  hj  his  genim,)  Socratea  would  fre- 
quently forewarn  his  friend•  what  might  be 
well  for  tbem  lo  do,  and  what  to  fmbeari  and 
such  as  were  guided  by  hie  advice  found  their 
adTintsge  in  so  doing,  while  those  who  ne- 
glected it  had  no  small  cause  for  repentence. ' 
Now,  wbo  is  there  that  will  not  readily  ac- 
knowledge, that  Socrates  could  have  no  desire 
lo  appear  lo  his  friends  either  as  an  enthusiast 
Μ  arrogant  boaster  ?  which,  however,  would 
have  been  unavoidable,  had  he  openly  asserted 
that  Bolices  of  the  future  bad  been  given  him 
by  the  Deity ;  while  a  biluie  in  tbe  event  made 
the  Hilsehood  of  the  assertion  notorious  to  all. 
Wherefore,  it  is  manifest  Socrates  foretold 
nothing  but  what  he  firmly  believed  would, 
hereafter,  be  fultillcd  : — But  where  could  he 
place  this  full  confidence,  exclusive  of  a  deify  ; 
and  how  could  one,  who  thus  colluded,  be  suid 
to  nckiiowledge  no  god^  ? 

Farther: — although  Socrates  alwsya  advised 
bb  followers  to  perfurm  the  necessary  ββϋΐϊ 
of  life  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able  ;  yet, 
with  regard  to  every  thing,  the  event  whereof 
was  doubtful,  he  constantly  sent  Ihcm  to  i 
suit  the  oracle,  whether  it  ought  or  ought 
to  be  undertaken.  He  likewise  asserted,  that 
die  science  of  divination  was  necessary  for  all 
such  as  would  govern  successfully  either  cities 
or  private  families:  for,  although  he  thought 
every  one  might  choose  his  own  way  of  life, 
■nd  afcem'ards,  by  bis  industry,  excel  therein  ; 


whether  ι 
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iperiDtending  the  labourer,  managing  tbe 
finances,  or  practising  the  ait  of  war;  yet  even 
here,  the  gods,  he  would  say,  thought  proper  to 
reserre  to  themselves,  in  all  these  things,  the 
knowledge  of  that  partofthemwhiehwasof  the 
most  Importance  ;  since  he,  who  was  the  oiost 
carefid  to  cnltivBte  his  Geld,  could  not  ksow, 
of  a  certainty,  «ho  should  reap  the  fhiic  of  it- 
He  who  built  his  houie  the  most  elegantly,  was 
not  sure  who  aboidd  inhabit  it.  He  who  was 
the  beat  skilled  in  the  art  of  war,  could  not 
say,  whether  it  would  be  for  hit  intereat  to 
command  tbe  army :  neither  he  wbo  was  the 
direct  in  the  administration,  whe- 
ther for  his  to  preside  over  tbe  city.  The  man 
ι  fair  wife,  in  hopes  of  tt^tpinets, 
might  procure  for  himself  a  source  of  mucb 
and  he  who  formed  the  moat  powerful 
alliances,  might  come  in  time,  by  Uieir  mrans. 
ipelled  hia  country,  Sociates  tberefoic, 
esteemed  all  those  as  no  other  than  madmen, 
rho,  excluding  the  Deity,  referred  the  auccess 
of  their  designs  to  nothing  higher  than  human 
prudence.  He  likewise  thought  those  not 
much  better  who  had  recourse  to  divination  oo 
as  lo  consult  the 
oracle  whether  he  should  give  tbe  reins  of  his 
chariot  into  the  bands  of  one  ignorant  or  well 
i  or  place  at  tbe 
kelm  of  bis  ship  a  skilful  or  unskilful  pilot- 
He  also  thought  it  a  kind  of  impiety  to  impor- 
gods  with  our  inquiries  concerning 
Ibiiigs  ol  which  we  may  gain  the  knowledge  by 
number,  weight,  or  meaf  ure ;  it  being,  as  it 
seemed  lo  biin,  incumbent  on  man  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  whatever  the  gods  had 
placed  within  bis  power :  as  for  such  things  as 
were  beyond  bis  com  prehension,  for  these  he 
ought  always  to  apply  to  the  oracle)  the  gods 
being  ever  ready  to  communicate  knowledge  tu 
those  whose  care  bad  been  to  render  them  pro- 

SocratcB  was  almost  continually  in  men's 
sight.  The  first  hours  of  the  morning  were 
inlly  spent  in  the  places  set  apart  for  walk- 
,  or  the  public  exercises  ;  and  from  thence 
went  to  the  furum,  at  the  time  when  tbe 
people  were  accustomed  to  assemble  The 
ider  of  the  day  was  passed  where  might 
η  the  greatest  concoutM  of  the  Atheni- 
ind  tor  the  most  part,  he  so  discoorsed, 
that  all  who  were  willing  might  bear  whatso- 
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tei  either  ipealang  or  practising  any  thing  im- 
pious or  profane  ;  neither  did  he  unuse  himself, 
like  others,  with  nrnking  curious  resesrrhes 
intfl  the  works  of  Nature  ;  uid  finding  out  how 
this,  which  lophiiti  ctH  the  world,  )ad  its  be- 
ginning, or  what  Ihue  powerful  springs  which 
inHuence  celestiBl  bodies.  On  the  contimry, 
be  demonstrated  the  folly  of  those  who  buai^tf 
themselves  niuch  in  such  fiuicless  disquiaitiona ; 
asliiiig,  whether  they  thought  they  were  already 
>ufiii:ieiitly  instructed  in  human  affairs,  that 
they  undertook  only  to  meditate  on  divine? 
Or,  if  passing  over  the  first,  and  confining  their 
inquiries  altogether  to  the  latter,  they  appeared, 
even  to  themselves,  to  act  wisely,  and  as  be- 
came men.  He  marvelled  they  should  not 
perceive,  it  was  not  for  mail  to  investigate 
such  mattrra  ;  for  thoee  among  them  who  ar- 
rojtatcd  the  most  to  themselves,  because  they 
rould  with  the  greatest  facility  talk  on  these 
sulijeclB,  never  agreed  in  the  same  opinion;  but 
like  madmen,  some  of  whom  tremble  when  no 
danger  is  near,  while  others  fear  no  harm  at 
the  approach  of  things  hurtful :  so  these  philo- 
sophers ;  some  of  them  asserting  there  was  no 
shame  in  saying  or  doing  any  thing  before  the 
people  ;  others  sending  their  disciples  into  soli- 
tude, as  if  nothing  innocentcould  be  performed 
hy  us  in  public;  some  regarding  neither  tem- 
ples nor  altars,  nor  reverencing  any  thing  what- 
soever as  divine ;  while  others  thought  nothing 
could  be  found  too  vile  for  an  object  of  their 
adoration.  Even  among  those  who  laboriously 
employed  themselves  in  studying  the  univeive, 
and  the  nature  of  all  things,  some  imagined  the 
whole  of  being  to  be  simply  one  only;  others, 
that  U-'ings  are  in  number  infinite  ;  some,  (hat 
all  tilings  are  eternally  moving;  others,  that 
nothini;  can  be  moved  at  all :  some,  that  all 
things  are  generated  and  destroyed;  others, 
that  there  can  never  be  any  geoeiition  or  de»- 
Iruction  of  any  thing.* 

(cIlHr  wllh  aMr  3,  wm  girta  to  tlia  tnuOiUir  bj' 

In  till•  psHug*  SDcnm  hu  r^rtrrDO  tg  Ilia  iperulo- 
tiDD•.  VVUt  pK^rinl,  FHllrn»Iaph|>tail,  of  thtllhUa. 

%n  eHhft  whnllv  lMl,oronly  rnK-mri  Id  Ιγ•(οτιιΙ> 

tikeoe  aodr.ni  nga  w^ro  UeUieus,  Psra«i1d«,  Adu. 
fforu,  HiTRvUtu^,  DeoHHTitui,  Ac  It  wunld  be  tuper- 
BuDva  In  thk  plnrv  to  isy  uy  tlilnff  miKvmtBf  Ibrlr 
αρίΒίοηι.  iIm  diitniir  among  Ihini  I•  lumdcntir  Ht 
forth  bj  BUT  luUiot,  ind  II  ii  on  Ibl•  dlvanitr  iwl•  the 


He  woidd  ask,  concerning  these  bui)•  in- 
quirers into  the  nature  of  such  thingi  *■  are 
only  to  be  produced  by  a  divine  power,  whether 
OS  those  artists  who  have  been  instructed  bi 
some  art,  believe  they  are  able  to  pimctise  it  at 
pleasure,  so  (hey,  having  found  out  the  imme- 
diate cause,  believe  they  shall  be  able,  for  their 
own  benefit,  or  that  of  others,  to  produce 
winds  and  rain,  the  vicissitudes  of  time,  or  the 
change  of  seasons?  Or  if  indeed  altogether 
destitute  of  this  hope,  they  could  content 
themselves  with  such  fruitless  knowledge  ? 

In  tliis  manner  would  he  reason  concerning 
those  people  wbo  gave  themselves  up  to  sucb 
useless  apeculations.  As  for  himself,  man,  and 
what  related  tojnan,  were  the  only  subjects  on 
which  he  chose  to  employ  himself.  To  this 
purpose,  all  his  inquiries  and  conversation 
turned  upon  what  was  pious,  what  impious ; 
what  honourable,  what  base;  what  juat,  what 
unjust;  what  wisdom,  what  fbllyi  what  cour. 
age,  what  cowardice  ;  what  a  state  or  political 
community,  what  the  chaiacter  of  a  statesman 
or  politician  j  what  a  government  of  men,* 
what  the  character  of  one  equal  to  such 
government  It  was  on  these,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  the  same  kind,  that  he  used  to  dissert ; 
in  which  subjects,  those  who  were  knowing  be 
used  to  esteem  men  of  honour  and  goodnew  ; 
and  those  who  were  ignorant,  to  be  no  better 
than  the  basest  of  slaves.* 

That  (he  judges  of  Socntes  should  eir  con- 
cerning him,  in  points  wherein  his  opinion 
might  not  be  apparently  manifest,  I  marvel  not ; 
but  that  such  Uilngs  as  hod  been  spoken  plaiidy, 
and  acted  i^enly,  should  have  no  weight  with 
them,  is  indeed  wonderful ;  for,  being  of  the 
senate,  and  having  taken,  as  was  customaiy,  tbe 
senatorial  oath,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
act  in  all  things  eonformsble  to  the  laws, 
and  aninng  in  bis  turn  to  be  president  of 
the  «MMubly  of  the  people,*  he  beUIy  refused  to 
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gi?e  his  fttinnge  to  the  iniquitout  tentence  which 
condemned  the  nine  captaine, '  two  of  whom 
were  EresAidet  and  Thrasdlua,  to  an  unjust 
death ;  being  neither  intimidated  with  the  me- 
naces of  the  great,  nor  the  fury  of  the  people, 
but  steadily  preferring  the  sanctity  of  an  oath 
to  the  safety  of  his  person ;  for  be  was  per- 
suaded the  gods  watched  over  the  actions  and 
the  aflkirs  of  men  in  a  way  altogether  different 
to  what  the  vulgar  imagined;  for  while  these 
limited  their  knowledge  to  some  particulars 
only,  Socrates,  on  the  contrary,  extended  it  to 
all;  firmly  persuaded,  that  every  word,  every 
action,  nay,  even  our  most  retired  deliberations, 
were  open  to  their  view ; '  that  they  were  every 
where  present,  and  communicated  to  mankind 
all  such  knowledge  as  related  to  the  conduct  of 
human  life :  wherefore,  I  greatly  wonder  the 
Athenians  could  ever  suffer  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  that  Socrates  retained  sentiments 
injurious  to  the  Deity  !  He  in  whom  nothing 
was  ever  observed  unbecoming  that  reverence 
■o  justly  due  to  the  gods ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
so  behaved  towards  them,  both  in  regard  to  his 
words  and  his  actions,  that  whoever  shall  here- 
after demean  himself  in  such  a  manner,  must 
be  in  hei,  and  ought  also  to  be  esteemed,  a 
man  of  the  truest  and  most  exemplary  piety. 

IL  But  it  is  still  matter  of  more  wonder  to 
me,  that  any  one  could  be  prevailed  on  to  be- 
lieve that  Socrates  was  a  corrupter  of  youth ! 
Socrates,  the  most  sober  and  the  most  chaste 
of  all  mankind !  supporting  with  equal  cheer- 
Ailness  the  extreme,  whether  of  heat  or  cold  ! ' 
who  shrunk  at  no  hardships,  declined  no  la- 


1  The  crime  all<^ped  against  these  men  was,  their  not 
baring  taken  care  to  pay  the  last  rites  to  the  dead  after 
a  sea-fight  with  the  LaoedsMnonians,  though  they  roitld 
piead  in  excuse  for  the  not  doing  it,  the  being  pre. 
rented  by  a  riolent  storm.  Socrates,  notwithstanding 
Theraroenrs,  olie  of  his  foUowers  and  friends,  had  pre. 
ferred  the  accusation,  opposed  it  strongly ;  and  when 
called  upon  to  put  the  judgment  in  writing,  as  his 
oAoe  required  him,  he  told  them  at  first  he  was  unac. 
qaainted  with  the  law.tenns ;  and  at  last  absolutely  re. 
fused  to  do  it 

8  **  When  you  hare  shut  your  door,"  saitli  Epictetua, 
**  and  darkened  your  room,  remember  never  to  say 
you  are  alone :  for  God  Is  within,  and  your  genius  is 
within,  and  what  n<^  they  of  light  to  see  what  you 
are  doing  V'^Carter*»  Epic. 

S  It  was  his  costom  never  to  drink  on  his  return 
firom  his  exercises,  till  after  having  poured  abroad  the 
first  bucket  of  water,  though  ready  to  die  with  thirst 
and  heat ;  and  this,  as  he  said,  to  exercise  his  patience, 
and  accustom  his  sensual  appetites  the  better  to  obey 
his  reason. 


hour,  and  knew  so  perfectly  how  to  moderate 
his  desires,  as  to  make  the  little  he  possessed 
altogether  sufficient  for  him !  Could  such  a 
one  be  an  encourager  of  impiety,  injustice, 
luxury,  intemperance,  effeminacy?  But,  so 
fisr  from  any  such  thing,  that  on  the  contrary 
he  reclaimed  many  from  these  vices,  by  kind- 
ling in  their  minds  a  love  of  virtue ;  encourage 
ing  them  to  think,  that  by  a  steadfsst  pen»e. 
verance  they  might  make  themselves  esteemed 
by  becoming  virtuous  men:  and  although  he 
never  undertook  to  be  a  teacher  of  others,  yet, 
as  he  practised  the  virtues  he  sought  to  recom- 
mend, those  who  conversed  with  him  were 
animated  with  the  hopes  of  becoming  one  day 
wise,  from  the  influence  of  his  example.  Not 
that  Socrates  ever  omitted  a  due  concern  for 
his  body ;  neither  did  he  commend  those  who 
did :  he  would  even  frequently  blame  the  peo- 
ple whose  custom  it  was  to  eat  to  excess,  and 
afterwards  use  immoderate  exercise ;  saying, 
that  men  should  only  eat  till  nature  was  satis- 
fied, and  then  apply  themselves  to  some  mode« 
rate  exercise ;  which  would  not  only  keep  the 
body  in  health,  but  set  the  mind  at  liberty 
for  the  more  proper  discharge  of  its  peculiar 
duties. 

In  his  apparel  nothing  was  either  delicate  or 
ostentatious  ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  with 
respect  to  his  whole  manner  of  living :  yet  no 
man  ever  became  avaricious  from  having  con- 
versed with  Socrates  :  on  the  contrary,  many 
were  reclaimed  from  this  infamous  vice  by  his 
example,  as  they  had  been  already  firom  many 
others;  while  they  observed  him  not  only  to 
forbear  the  taking  any  reward  of  those  who 
sought  his  conversation,  but  heard  him  earnestly 
contend  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  for  any  one 
who  desired  to  avoid  slavery:  for  such,  he 
would  say,  as  submit  to  receive  a  pecuniary 
return  for  the  instructions  they  bestow,  are  no 
longer  at  liberty  to  give,  or  withhold  them; 
but,  like  so  many  slaves,  are  at  the  will  of 
those  from  whom  they  are  content  to  receive 
wages:  therefore  he  much  admired,  that  the 
man  who  professed  himself  a  teacher  of  virtue, 
should  debase  himself  so  far ;  unless  he  either 
understood  not,  that  to  gain  a  virtuous  friend 
was  the  greatest  of  all  acquisitions ;  or  at  least 
feared,  that  such  as  had  been  made  wise  and 
virtuous  by  his  instructions,  might  yet  be 
wanting  in  gratitude  to  their  greatest  bene- 
factor. 

But,  far  from  any  such  absurdity,  Socrates, 
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without  setting  himself  up  for  an  instructor, 
bad  full  confidence,  that  all  who  attended  to 
bis  discourses,  and  embraced  his  doctrines, 
would  never  fail  in  point  of  friendship,  either 
to  him  or  to  each  other: — How  then  could  a 
man  like  this,  be  a  corrupter  of  youth ;  unless, 
haply,  the  study  of  virtue  should  be  the  way  to 
corrupt  the  morals,  and  incline  mankind  to  be- 
come more  dissolute  ? 

But,  say  his  accusers,  "  Socrates  makes 
those  who  converse  with  him  contemners  of 
the  laws ;  calling  it  madness  to  leave  to  chance 
the  election  of  our  magistrates ;  while  no  one 
would  be  willing  to  take  a  pilot,  an  architect, 
or  even  a  teacher  uf  music,  on  the  same  terms ; 
though  mistakes  in  such  things  would  be  far 
less  fatal  than  errors  in  the  administration." 
With  these,  and  the  like  discourses,  he  brought 
(as  was  said)  the  youth  by  degrees  to  ridicule 
and  contemn  the  established  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  made  them  thereby  the  more  head- 
strong and  audacious. 

Now,  it  seemeth  to  me,  that  whoever  applies 
himself  to  the  study  of  wisdom,  in  hopes  of 
becoming  one  day  capable  of  directing  his  fel- 
low-citizens, will  not  indulge,  but  rather  take 
pains  to  subdue  whatever  he  finds  in  his  tem- 
per of  turbulent  and  impetuous ;  knowing  that 
enmity  and  danger  are  the  attendants  on  force ; 
while  tlie  path  of  persuasion  is  all  security  and 
good-will:  for  they  who  are  compelled  hate 
whoever  compels  them,  supposing  they  have 
been  injured;  whereas  we  conciliate  the  affec- 
tion of  those  wo  gain  by  persuasion;  while 
they  consider  it  as  a  kindness  to  be  applied  to 
in  such  a  manner.  Therefore  it  is  only  for 
those  to  employ  force  who  possess  strength 
without  judgment;  but  the  well-advised  will 
have  recourse  to  other  means.  Besides,  he 
who  pretends  to  carry  his  point  by  force,  hath 
need  of  many  associates;  but  the  man  who 
can  persuade,  knows  that  he  is  of  himself  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose :  neither  can  such  a  one 
be  supposed  forward  to  shed  blood ;  for,  who 
is  there  would  choose  to  destroy  a  fellow-citi- 
zen,  rather  than  make  a  friend  of  him,  by  mild- 
ness and  persuasion  ? 

*'  But,'*  adds  his  accuser,  **  Critias  and  Alci- 
biades  were  two  of  his  intimate  friends;  and 
these  were  not  only  the  most  profligate  of 
mankind,  but  involved  their  country  in  the 
greatest  misfortunes  ;  for,  as  among  the  thirty 
none  was  ever  found  so  cruel  and  rapacious  as 
Critias;  ao^  during  the  dcroocncy,  doim  wit 


so  audacious,  so  dissolute,  or  so  insolent,  as 
Alcibiades.** 

Now  I  shall  not  take  upon  ne  to  exculpate 
either  of  these  men ;  but  shall  only  relate  at 
what  time,  and,  as  I  think,  to  what  end,  they 
became  the  followers  of  Socrates. 

Critias  and  Alcibiades  were,  of  all  the  Athe- 
nians, by  nature  the  most  ambitious ;  aiming, 
at  what  price  soever,  to  set  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth,  and  thereby  exalt 
their  names  beyond  that  of  any  other:  they 
saw  that  Socrates  lived  well  satisfied  with  his 
own  scanty  possessions ;  that  he  could  restrain 
every  passion  within  its  proper  bounds,  and 
lead  the  minds  of  his  bearers,  by  the  power  of 
his  reasoning,  to  what  purpose  be  most  desired. 
Understanding  this,  and  being  such  men  as  we 
have  already  described  them,  will  any  one  say 
it  was  the  temperance  of  Socrates,  or  his  w^y 
of  life,  they  were  in  love  with ;  and  not  rather, 
that  by  hearing  his  discourses,  and  observing 
his  actions,  they  might  the  better  know  bow  to 
manage  their  afiairs,  and  harangue  the  people? 

And,  truly,  J  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  that 
if  the  gods  had  given  to  these  men  the  choice 
of  passing  their  whole  lives  after  the  manner 
of  Socrates,  or  dying  the  next  moment,  the  last 
would  have  been  preferred,  as  by  much  the 
most  eligible.  And  their  own  behaviour  bear• 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  tfuth  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  for,  no  sooner  did  they  imagine  they 
surpassed  in  knowledge  the  rest  of  their  con- 
temporaries, who,  together  with  themselves, 
had  attended  on  Socrates,  but  they  left  him, 
to  plunge  into  business  and  the  affairs  of  the 
administration ;  the  only  end  they  could  pro- 
pose in  desiring  to  associate  with  him. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  objected,  that  So- 
crates ought  not  to  have  discoursed  with  his 
followers  on  the  affairs  of  government,  till  he 
had  first  instructed  them  how  to  behave  with 
temperance  and  discretion.  Far  am  I  from 
saying  otherwise,  and  shall  only  observe,  that 
it  is  commonly  the  practice  with  those  who  are 
teachers  of  others,  to  perform  in  the  presence 
of  their  pupils  the  things  they  would  recom- 
mend;  to  the  end,  that  while  they  enforced 
them  on  their  minds,  by  the  strength  of  their 
reasonings,  they  might  set  forth,  by  their  ex- 
ample, the  manner  in  which  they  are  done. 

Now,  with  respect  to  either  of  these  methods 
of  instruction,  J  know  not  of  any  who  went  be- 
yond Socrates ;  his  whole  hfe  serving  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  most  unblemished  integrity ;  at  the 
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Mme  time  that  be  ever  reasoned  with  a  pecu- 
liar force  and  energy,  on  virtue  and  those  se- 
veral  duties  which  are  becoming  us  as  men. 
And  it  is  certain,  that  even  Critias  and  Ald- 
biades  themselves  behaved  soberly  and  wisely 
all  the  time  they  conversed  with  him  ;  not  that 
they  feared  punishment;  but  as  supposing  a 
reguUur  conduct  would  best  sen'e  the  end  they 
had  in  view. 

Nevertheless,  I  know  there  are  many  who 
▼alue  themselves  on  the  account  of  their  philo- 
sophy; who  allow  not  that  a  virtuous  man 
can  ever  be  any  other  than  virtuous,  but  that 
he  who  is  once  temperate,  modest,  just,  must 
always  remain  so ;  because  the  habits  of  these 
virtues  being  deeply  imprinted,  cannot  after- 
wards be  erased  out  of  the  minds  of  men. 
But  I  hold  not  this  opinion ;  for,  as  the  body 
from  disuse  may  come  in  time  to  be  deprived 
of  all  its  powers,  so  the  mental  faculties  may 
lose  all  their  enei^,  through  a  neglect  of  their 
being  exerted  duly,  and  the  man  no  longer  able 
to  act,  or  not  act  in  the  manner  that  best  be- 
comes him.  Therefore  fathers,  although  other- 
wise well  assured  of  the  good  disposition  of 
their  children,  forget  not  to  warn  them  against 
the  company  of  ill  men  ;  knowing,  that  as  to 
converse  with  the  good  must  exercise  and  im• 
prove  every  virtue,  so  to  associate  with  the 
bad  must  prove  no  less  pernicious  and  banefuL 
And  to  this  ρυφοβε  also  the  poet :' 

**  Although  nnconadouB  of  the  pleasing  cham. 
The  miod  still  b«nds  where  friendiiliip  points  the  waj ; 

Let  Tirtne  then  thy  partner's  bosom  warm, 
Lest  rice  should  lead  thy  soflen'd  soul  astray.** 

And  that  other : 

"  Ια  the  same  mind,  now  good,  now  bad,  prevail *' 

And  with  these  do  I  agree ;  for  as  we  may 
observe  people  who  have  learnt  verses  soon 
forget  them,  if  not  frequently  repeated,  so  will 
it  prove  with  regard  to  the  precepts  of  philo- 
sophy ;  they  slip  out  of  the  memory,  and  along 
with  them  we  lose  the  very  ideas  which  kin- 
dled and  nourished  in  our  souls  the  love  of  vir- 
tue ;  which  ideas  once  gone,  no  wonder  if  the 
practice  of  it  ceases  soon  after.  I  have  ob- 
served farther,  that  such  men  as  are  hurried 


1  Theognis.— The  character  of  this  poet  is,  "  that  he 
rescued  poetry  from  trifling  and  useless  subjects,  to 
employ  it  in  the  service  of  virtue  and  guoduess."  He 
was  bom  in  the  3&th  Oynipiad. 

1:^  This  elegant  translation  was  given  me  by  a  kind 
friend. 


away  with  an  inordinate  love,  whether  of  wine 
or  women,  become  less  capable  of  attending 
to  what  will  be  for  their  advantage,  or  refrain- 
ing from  what  is  to  their  barm  ;  so  that   it 
hath  often  happened,  that  many,  who  before 
were  remarkable  for  their  economy,  no  sooner 
became  slaves  to  one  or  other  of  these  passions, 
but  all  things  went  to  ruin  ;  and  having  squan- 
dered away  their  substance,  were  compelled, 
through  want,  to  submit  to  such  offices  as  they 
themselves  had  once  thought  shameful.     How 
then  shall  we  say,  that  he  who  is  once  tempe- 
rate  cannot  become  intemperate?  or  that  he 
who  acts  uprightly  at  one  time,  cannot  «t  an. 
other  act  the  very  contrary?     For  myself,  I 
am  persuaded  that  no  one  virtue  can  subsbt 
that  is  not  diligently  and  duly  exercised,  and 
temperance  more  especially ;  because  our  sen- 
sual desires,  being  seated   with  our  minds  in 
the  same  body,  are  continually  soliciting  us  to 
a  compliance  with  those  appetites  nature  hath 
implanted,  though  at  the  expense  of  virtue 
and  all  things  virtuous ;  wherefore  I  can  well 
imagine  that  even  Alcibiades  and  Critias  could 
restrain  their  vicious  inclinations  while  they  ac- 
companied with  Socrates  and  had  the  assistance 
of  his  example :  but  being  at  a  distance  from 
him,  Critias  retiring  into  Thessaly,  there  very 
soon  completed  his  ruin,  by  choosing  to  asso- 
ciate with  libertines  rather  than  with  such  as 
were  men  of  sobriety  and    integrity;    while 
Alcibiades,   seeing  himself   sought    after   by 
women  of  the  highest  rank,  on  account  of  his 
beauty ;  and  at  the  same  time  much  flattered  by 
many  who  were  then  in  power,  because  of  the 
credit  he  had  gained,  not  only  in  Athens,  but 
with  such  as  were  in  alliance  with  her ;  in  a 
word,  perceiving  how  much   he  was   the  fa- 
vourite of  the  people,  and  placed,  as  it  were, 
above   the   reach  of  a  competitor,   neglected 
that  care  of  himself  which  alone  could  secure 
him  ;  like  the  athletic,  who  will  not  be  at  the 
trouble  to  continue  his  exercises,  on  seeing  no 
one  near  able  to  dispute  the  prize  with  him. 
Therefore,  in  such  an  extraordinary  concur, 
rence  of  circumstances  as  befell  these  men, 
puffed  up  with  the  nobility  of  their  birth, 
elated  with  their  riches,  and   inflamed  with 
their  power,  if  we  consider  the  company  they 
fell  into,  together  with  their   many  unhappy 
opportunities  for  riot  and  intemperance,  can  it 
seem  wonderful,  separated  as  they  were  from 
Socrates,  and  this  for  so  long  a  time  too,  if  at 
length  they  became  altogether  degenerate,  and 
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me  to  that  hdgfat  of  pHdc  Bnd  iuKilene*  to 
wblch  we  have  been  witne*acs  ? 

But  the  crimes  of  these  men  are,  it  ieenis, 
in  the  opinion  of  hit  accuser,  to  be  charged 
upon  Socrate» ;  yet  allowi  he  no  praise  for 
keeping  them  within  the  bounds  oF  their  duly 
in  that  part  of  life  which  is  generally  found  the 
ino«t  intemperate  and  untractable  ;  neverthe- 
less, on  all  other  occasions,  men  judge  not  in 
this  manner.  For  what  teacher  of  music,  or 
any  other  art  or  Boience,  was  erer  knoim  to 
incur  censure,  because  the  scholar,  whom  he 
had  well  instructed,  forgot  all  he  bad  been 
taught,  when  placed  under  the  care  of  some 
other  master?  Or  what  father  would  con- 
demn those  companions  of  his  eon  with  whom 
the  first  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent  inno- 
cendy,  because  afterwards  fac  had  been  drawn 
Biide  into  riot  and  debauchery  by  aesodating 
himself  with  very  different  (wople  ?  Will  be 
not  iBlher  betlow  the  greater  prwse  on  the  one 
by  how  much  more  he  sees  his  son  hath  been 
corrupted  by  the  other?  Even  parenu  them- 
selves are  not  blamed  for  the  &ults  of  their 
children,  though  educated  under  their  own  eye, 
provided  they  are  careful  not  to  set  before  them 
any  ill  example. 

Here,  then,  is  the  test  whereby  to  have  tried 
Socrates:  "Hath  his  life  been  wicked?  let 
him  be  considered,  aiid  condemned,  as  a  wicked 
man  ;  hut,  if  otherwise,  if  he  hath  steadily  and 
invariably  persevered  in  the  paths  of  virtue, 
accuse  him  not  of  crimes  which  his  soul  never' 

"  Yet  it  may  be  he  countenanced  those  vices 
in  others  which  in  bis  own  person  he  chose  not 

But  far  from  Socrates  were  all  such  com- 
pliances !  On  the  contnuy,  when  Uritiss  was 
insnared  with  the  love  of  Euthydemut,  he 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  cure  him  of  so  base  a 
passion  ;  showing  how  illiberal,  how  indecent, 
how  unbecoming  the  man  of  honour,  to  lawn, 
and  cringe,  and  meanly  act  the  beggar;  before 
him,  too,  whom  of  all  others  he  the  moat  ear- 
nestly strove  to  gain  the  esteem  of,  and,  after 
all,  for  a  favour  which  carried  along  with  it  the 
greatest  infamy.  And  when  he  succeeded  not 
in  his  private  remonatrancee,  Critiaa  still  per. 
listing  in  bis  unwarrantable  designs,  Socrates, 
it  is  said,  reproached  htm  in  the  presence  of 
many,  and  even  before  the  beloved  Eutbyde- 
mus  i  resembling  him  to  a  swine,  the  moat 
fillhy  and  disgusting  of  all  animals.     For  this 


cause  Critiu  hated  bim  ever  after ;  and 
when  one  of  the  Thirty,  being  adranced,  to- 
gether with  Charicles,  to  preside  in  the  dty, 
he  forgot  not  the  affront ;  but,  in  order  to  re- 
venge it,  made  a  law,  wherein  it  was  forbidden 
that  any  should  leach  philosophy  in  Athena  :* 
by  which  be  meant,  having  nothing  in  particu- 
lar against  Socrates,  to  involve  bim  in  the 
reproach  east  by  this  step  on  all  the  philoso- 
phers, and  thereby  render  bim,  in  common 
with  the  rest,  odious  to  the  people  ί  for  I  never 
heard  Socrates  say  that  he  taught  philosophy  t 
neither  did  1  know  any  who  ever  did  hear  him ; 
but  Critiaa  was  stung,  and  he  determined  to 
show  it— Now,  after  the  Thirty  had  put  to 
death  many  of  the  ciliAns,  and  some  of  (bem 
of  the  best  rank,'  and  had  given  up  the  reins 
to  all  manner  of  violence  and  rapine,  Socrates 
had  said  somewhere  "  that  it  would  astoniah 
bim  much,  if  he  who  loit  part  of  the  herd 
every  day,  while  the  rest  grew  poorer  and 
weaker  under  his  management,  should  deny  his 
being  a  bad  herdsmalT;  but  it  would  astonish 
him  still  more,  if  he  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  city,  and  saw  the  number  of  his  citizens 
decrease  hourly,  while  the  rest  became  mora 
dissolute  and  deprived  under  his  administra- 
tion, should  be  shameless  enough  not  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  an  evil  ruler."  TbcM 
words,  therefore,  of  Socrates,  bang  told  to 
Critiaa  and  Charicles,  they  sent  for  him  ;  and 
■bowing  him  the  law,  straitly  forbade  him  to 
discourse  any  more  with  the  young  men•  So- 
crates then  asked,  "  if  it  was  permitted  him  to 
propose  some  questions  touching  some  parts  of 
the  said  law,  which  he  said  he  could  not  tho. 
roughly  understand ;"  and  being  answered  it 
was  permitted :  "  I  am  always,"  said  be,  "  most 
ready  to  obey  the  laws ;  but,  to  the  end  I  may 
not  transgress  unwittingly,  inform  me,  I  pmy 
you,  whether  you  take  philosophy,  as  it  stands 
here  condemned  by  you,  to  consist  in  reasoning 
tight,  or  reasoning  wrong ;  since,  if  you  in- 
tend it  to  imply  the  first,  then  must  we  hence- 
forth beware  how  we  reason  right  j  but  if  the 
latter  ia  meant,  the  consequence  is  plain,  then 
must  we  endeavour  to  mend  our  reasoning. " 


wai  tfmlD  abrogated  dt 


AtAcMK 
cd,  «Id  to  Uoi,  "  Since  tow  m 
Soomtfl•,  and  wilbal  to  doll  of  appnbctNloii, 
m  will  laffM  οαπιΙτΜ  ia  tHm 
Kor»  tmjto  fa•  uidaMood  ι  TofnlB  alUgKhM 
ftnn  tilkii^  with  A•  jmuiK  Rei 

"It  1•  mn,"  uwwtnd   BocniMi   "batT 
<k>t  noting  or  amliigDlir  nwr  ramiln  la  tb• 
ptiMBt  MM^  tcU  mc,  I  ρη7  ]mi,  how  loof : 
riWB  odM  ronvT* 

"  Bo  long,"  nftlcd  CWfdM,  "  μ  thrf  κβ 
«rfoMd^nlth 
■ot  jBt  nrifBd  at  matinll;  of  jadgmiat :  ot,  1b 
Other  werdi,  till  Oier  κ•  tURf.' 

"  Bat  lappow  I  «boald  want  Id  haj 
OAat  of  •  mcrahwit,  miM  I  not  Mk  the  priee 
tf  ft  if  the  nun  to  nnder  thirty  r 

•'VhomjttmjtuAiUagr•  ntnnwd  Ch>- 
ildae.  •• Bm,  StMntBi,'-  Mid  he,  "It  ii  μ 
Budi  joor  eotcNB  to  otk  qniMioDi  when  joa 
■n  not  ignorant  of  the  matter  in  hand,  that  I 
do  not  wonder  at  four  doing  no 
hotrerer,  have  done  fur  the  pment  with  jonr 
trifling  interrogatoriea." 

"  But  what  if  MNUB  fonng  man,  ai  be  paiiei 
along,  ibould  aili  me  in  haiLe, '  Where  livn 
Cliaricle•  ?  wbere'e  Criiiu  gone  ?*  Muit  I  not 

■■  It  it  hardly  Intended  to  prohibit  meb 
tUngt,"  returned  Cbuicln:  when  Critiai'In. 
tetTupting  them  -,  "  And  I.  Socrates,  I  on  in- 
fona  tbee  of  lonietliing  more  thou  bsat  to  le- 
fiainfram:  keep  henoelbrth  at  a  proper  diitance 
from  tiie  caipentera,  imitht,  and  «hoemaken  ; 
and  let  ui  have  no  more  of  your  eamplea  from 
anHmg  them.  And,  betidet,  I  fancy  they  are 
•uSdcDtly  tired  with  four  bringing  them  in  ao 
often  in  joai  long  diacouteei." 

"  Must  I  likewiae  give  up  the  conaequeneet,' 
aaid  Socratea,  ■'dedudUe  &om  theae  exam- 
ple•, and  concern  myself  no  longer  with  jui- 
tice  and  piety,  and  the  rules  of  right  and 
wrong?" 

"Thou  must,  by  Jupiter!"  re|died  Chari- 
eles.  "  And,  Socmtes,"  aaid  he,  ■•  to  make  all 
■ure,  trouble  not  thyself  any  more  with  the 
herdsmen,  for  few  thoa  stiodidet  oecaiion  the 
loss  of  more  cattle." ' 


MBUOIBB  or  eOCBATB&-  [bookL• 

iw,  fan  tUa,  It  i•  etideat,  Ott  iriMt  β»• 
i  oncB-sald 


■giliwl  hUn.  HtMoe  also  bi^  ba  a•^  hi 
kMg  Cridaa  aoDtinBad  to  aainrirti  widi  Ε 
eataa,  and  what  tha  afloetioa  they  bad  fiir  ■ 
otbar.  Iml^heralik«wiaeadd,b<MradM 
it  la  wa  make  proAeieQey  under  paifib 

don  of  Β 

ID  Critiaaor  AldMadea,— y  wwU  be  wppaaad. 
£««■  at  the  Mrytlm•  thcyfbUewad  hi^  tkab 
eUaf  delight  waa  hi  eooTetring  wfth  m±  pm- 
wm  Μ  tb#r  believed  tbe  awat  sUlfU  b  tta 
abiii  of  alate  ι  thadr  only  deaign  bwag  to  g»• 
i«m  Ae  repubiia  And,  sgrseably  I»  th^ 
they  telt  a*  dat  AldUadei^  wb«  aadw  Aa 
age  of  twtutf,  eomliv  ta  Pirialea  hk  taMr, 
Bad  at  tiM  tine  Kito  dlraeior  of  Am  rtihwto» 
state,  entared  hrto  the  fblkwiag  iiiaiiiwalliia 
with  bim  coneemlng  tha  laws  ι 

«  Hy  Perlehis,- said  he,  "  «an  yoa  aiplaiD  la 
me  what  a  law  Is  ?"  "  Undoabtedly,*  letw». 
ed  the  other.  "  Then,  I  conjure  yon  by  tbe 
immortal  gods!"  sud  Alcibtadee.  "instruct  ma 
in  this  point ;  lor  when  I  bear  men  praiaed  for 
Ibeii  strict  observance  of  the  laws,  it  seema 
to  me  evident,  that  he  can  no  way  pretend  to 
that  praise  who  is  altogether  ignorant  what  a 

Your  request,"  my  Alcibiades,  "is  not 
difficult  10  be  complied  with :  for  that  ia  a  law, 
which  the  people  igne  upon  in  tbeir  publio 
assemblies,  and  afterwards  cause  to  be  ptomnl- 
gated  in  t  pruper  manner ;  ordaining  what 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  dona.' 

And  what  do  they  ordain ;  to  do  good,  or 
to  do  evil  ?" 

evil,    HMMt    «ssnrMy,    my    young 

what  do  you  call  that,"  said  Alci- 
biades, which  in  states  where  tbe  people  have 
rule,  is  advised  and  ordained  by  tha  few  who 
may  be  then  in  power  ?" 

"  I  all  that  likewiae  •  law,"  replied  Pei- 

cles  i  "  for  the  laws  are  nothing  bat  tha  is• 

junctimis  of  such  men  ss  are  in  poaaeaaion  of 

eoverdgn  authority." 

But  when  a  tyrant  is  possessed  of  tiiit 
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•OTereign  authority,  are  the  things  he  ordaim 
to  be  receiyed  as  laws  ?** 

**  As  laws,*'  letorned  Pericles. 

**  What  then  is  violence  and  injustice  ?**  said 
Alcibiades.  **  Is  it  not  when  the  strong  com- 
pel the  rooie  weak,  not  by  mildness  and  per- 
suasion, but  force,  to  obey  them  ?'* 

«*  I  think  it  is.** 

**  Will  it  not  then  follow,  that  what  a  tyrant 
decrees,  and  compels  the  observance  of,  not 
only  without,  but  contrary  to  the  ^-ill  of  the 
people ;  is  not  law,  but  the  very  reverse  to  it  ?** 

**  I  believe  it  nm^,**  answered  Pericles; 
"  for  I  cannot  admit  that  as  a  law,  which  a 
tyrant  enacts,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
people." 

**  And  when  the  few  impose  their  decrees 
on  the  many,  not  by  persuasion,  but  force,  are 
we  to  call  this  also  violence  ?** 

**  We  are :  and  truly,  I  think,'*  said  Perides, 
**  that  whatever  is  decreed  and  enforced  wtth^- 
out  the  consent  of  those  who  are  hereafter  to 
obey,  is  not  law,  but  violence,** 

•*  Then  ought  that  also,  which  is  decreed  by 
the  people,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  nobles, 
to  be  deemed  violence,  rather  than  law  ?" 

"  No  doubt  of  it,**  replied  Pericles  :  «  But, 
ray  Alcibiades,'*  continued  he,  **  at  your  age  we 
were  somewhat  more  acute  in  those  subtilties, 
when  we  made  it  our  business  to  consider 
them,  as  we  now  see  you.** 

To  which,  it  is  said,  Alcibiades  returned 
answer :  **  Would  to  tlie  gods  then,  my  Peri- 
cles, I  might  have  conversed  with  you  at  the 
time  when  you  best  understood  these  sorts  of 
things !"  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  this 
most  ambitious  disposition,  no  sooner  did 
these  men  suppose  they  had  acquired  some 
advantages  over  the  persons  then  employed  in 
the  administration,  but  they  forbore  to  associ- 
ate any  longer  with  Socrates :  for.  besides  that 
his  company  was  no  way  pleasing  to  them,  on 
other  considerations,  they  could  still  less  brook 
his  frequent  remonstrances  for  the  many  irre- 
gularities of  their  lives  :  therefore  cbey  plonged 
at  once  into  business,  and  the  aflaira  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  the  only  end  for  which  they 
had  ever  been  among  his  followers. 

But  Crito,  Cbterephon,  Chserecrates,  Sim- 
mias,  Cebes,  Phiedo,  and  many  others,  were 
continually  with  him  ;  not  from  the  hope  of 
becoming,  by  his  means,  better  orators,  whether 
at  the  bar,  or  before  the  people ;  but  better 
men :  capable  of  discharging  all  those  dutiea 


which  they  owed  to  themselves,  to  their  coun- 
try, to  their  families,  their  friends,  their  fellow- 
citizens.  And,  so  far  were  these  men  from 
practising  what  was  dishonest,  that  whether  in 
youth  OP  in  age,  not  one  of  them  ever  incurred 
even  the  suspicion  of  any  crime. 

But,  saith  his  accuser,  *'  Socrates  encourag- 
eth  his  followers  to  despise  their  parents ;  in« 
asmuch  as  he  persuadeth  them  that  he  is  able 
to  make  them  wiser  than  they ;  declaring  still 
fivther,  that  as  it  is  lawful  for  a  son  to  confine 
his  father  in  chains  when  convicted  of  madness, 
so  ought  the  ignorant  also  to  be  confined  by  him 
who  is  possessed  of  superior  knowledge.** 

Now,  whatever  his  accuser  might  endeavour 
to  insinuate,  it  is  certain  Socrates  was  vefy  fax 
from  being  of  such  an  opinion.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  common  with  him  to  say ;  **  that 
whoever  pretended  to  confine  another  on  the 
account  of  his  ignonmoe,  might  himself  be 
thus  treated  by  tboae  who  were  trill  nnort 
knowing.'  And,  to  this  purpose,  be  would 
often  discourse  on  the  catential  difference  be- 
tween madness,  and  Sgnonooe ;  saying,  on  such 
occasions,  plainly  and  clearly ;  «  that  it  was  in- 
deed necessary,  and  for  the  benefit  of  hisMelf, 
as  well  as  his  friends,  that  the  madman  should 
be  enchained ;  but,  that  he  who  was  ignorant 
in  any  thing  useful,  should  only  be  instructed, 
by  such  persons  as  were  qualified  to  give  him 
proper  instruction.'* 

His  accuser,  however,  went  on  to  assert,  '*  that 
Socrates  not  only  taught  the  youth  to  ha\'e  a 
contempt  for  their  parents,  but  for  the  rest  of 
their  kindred ;  since  he  would  frequently  de- 
clare,  that  when  men  were  sick,  or  had  a  law- 
suit  upon  their  hands,  they  had  not  recourse  to 
any  of  their  kindred  for  relief;  but  to  the 
lawyer  in  one  case,  and  the  physician  in  the 
other.  And,  with  regard  to  friendship,  he 
would  likewise  say, «« that  a  useless  good-will, 
unaccompanied  with  the  power  of  servitig,,was 
little  to  be  accounted  of ;  but  the  man  te  be 
esteemed  aad  preferred,  should  be  one  who  not 
only  knows  what  is  for  our  advantage,  but  can 
so  explain  it  as  to  make  us  likewise  know  it ; 
thereby  insinuating^  as  was  pretended,  into  the 
minds  of  the  jroutb,  that  he  himself  was  the 
friend  to  be  chosen  before  any  other,  as  being 
the  best  able  to  direct  in  the  way  of  wisdom  : 
while  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  comparison  with 
him,  were  of  small  estimation. 

Now,  that  I  myself  have  heard  him  talk  af^er 
■one  tuck  nanner,  coneeniin^veVaJiS»«^59is2G«sc^^ 
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and  friends,  is  most  certain.  And  I  remember 
him  saying,  <*that  when  the  soul,  in  which 
thought  and  reason  alone  reside,  retires  from 
the  body,  although  it  may  be  the  body  of 
•  father,  or  a  friend,  we  remove  it  from 
our  sight  as  speedily  as  well  may  be.  And 
whereas  no  man  can  be  doubted  as  to  the  love 
he  beareth  to  his  own  body,  yet  who  is  there, 
would  he  ask,  that  scruples  to  take  away  from 
it  the  part  that  is  superfluous  ?  to  cut  the  hair, 
or  pair  the  nails  ;  or  remove  the  whole  limb, 
when  mortified?  for  which  purpose  the  sur- 
geon  is  called  in,  and  the  steel  and  the  caustic 
not  only  readily  submitted  to,  but  the  hand 
which  applies  them  liberally  rewarded.  The 
spittle,  he  would  say,  men  were  glad  to  cast 
from  them,  because,  remaining  in  the  mouth, 
it  was  both  useless  and  offensive.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  Socrates  never  intended, 
though  he  talked  in  such  a  manner,  that  fathers 
were  to  be  buried  alive,  or  that  he  himself 
should  have  a  limb  taken  off }  but  he  intended 
to  let  us  see,  that  whatever  is  useless  can  be 
of  no  estimation;  in  order  to  excite  in  his 
hearers  a  desire  to  improve,  and  make  them- 
selves,  as  far  as  may  be,  serviceable  to  others ; 
to  the  end,  that  if  they  wished  to  be  regarded 
by  their  parents,  or  respected  and  honoured  by 
their  brethren  or  kindred,  they  might  urge  their 
claim  on  the  account  of  merit,  and  not  owe 
the  whole  only  to  consanguinity."  "  But," 
nys  his  accuser,  **  Socrates,  the  better  to  con. 
?ey,  and  at  the  same  time  conceal  the  malig- 
nity of  his  intentions,  hath  chosen  many  pas- 
sages from  our  most  celebrated  poets,  whereby 
to  convey  his  poison  to  the  people,  and  dispose 
them  the  more  readily  to  fraud  and  oppression ;" 
for  having  often  cited  that  line  of  Hesiod's, 
■'  Employ  thyaelf  in  any  thing,  niUier  than  ttand  idle," 
it  was  pretended  he  meant  to  insinuate  it  as 
the  poet's  opinion,  **  that  no  employment  what- 
ever could  be  unjust  or  dishonourable  from 
whence  profit  might  arise:"  whereas,  in  truth, 
nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  design  of 
Socrates:  for,  although  he  constantly  main- 
tained that  labour  and  employment  were  not 
only  useful,  but  honourable,  and  idleness  no 
less  reproachful  than  pernicious  to  man ;  yet 
be  never  concluded  without  saying,  "that  he 
alone  could  be  considered  as  not  idle  who  was 
employed  in  procuring  some  good  to  mankind ; 
but  that  the  gamester,  the  debauchee,  and  every 
other  whose  end  was  only  evil,  were  emphati- 
cally to  be  called  soj  and,  in  this  sense,  be 


might,  with  good  reason,  adopt  that  line  of 

Hesiod's, 

**  Employ  thyself  in  ray  thing,  ratlier  than  stand  idle.*" 

But  it  was  still  farther  alleged,  that  Socractes 

frequently  introduced  these  lines  of   Homer, 

where,  speaking  of  Ulysses,  he  says, 

**  Each  prince  of  name,  or  diief  in  anna  approved. 
He  fired  with  praise,  or  with  p«vuaeion  moved : 

*  WarriorB  lilce  you,  with  strength  and  wiadom  U••^ 
By  brave  examples  should  conflrm  the  rest  :* 

**  But  if  a  clamorous  vile  plebeian  rose. 
Him  with  reproof  he  check'd,  ντ  tamed  with  blows : 

*  Be  still,  thou  lOave,  and  to  thy  betters  yield  ; 
Unknown  alike  in  council  and  in  field!"*      Page. 

These  words,  it  was  said,  he  would  explain 
in  such  a  manner,  as  if  the  poet  hereby  meant 
to  recommend  roughness,  severity,  and  stripes, 
as  the  only  proper  arguments  to  be  made  use 
of  against  the  vulgar  and  the  indigent.  But 
Socrates  was  not  absurd  enough  to  draw  such 
conclusions ;  for  how  then  could  he  have  com- 
plained, if  be  himself  had  been  rudely  treated? 
But  he  asserted,  and  might  strengthen  his 
assertion  with  these  lines  from  Homer,  *'  that 
such  as  could  neither  counsel  nor  execute, 
equally  unfit,  whether  for  the  city  or  the 
camp,  these,  and  such  as  these,  and  more 
especially  when  insolent  and  unruly,  ought  to 
be  reduced  to  reason,  without  any  regard  to 
the  extent  of  their  possessions." 

And  it  is  certain  nothing  more  could  be  in- 
tended ;  for  as  to  himself,  Socrates  loved  the 
people:  his  benevolence  even  extended  to  all 
mankind;  insomuch  that,  although  he  was 
sought  after  by  foreignera  as  well  as  Athe- 
nians, he  took  no  reward  from  any  who  ap. 
plied  to  him,  but  freely  imparted  that  wisdom 
he  was  endued  with.  Yet  so  did  not  others. 
On  the  contrary,  many  who  were  become  rich 
by  his  liberality,  sold  at  no  mean  price,  but  a 
small  part  of  that  which  had  cost  them  no- 
thing t  while,  uninfluenced  by  bis  example,  and 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  him  in  affection  to 
the  people,  they  refused  to  convene  with  any 
who  were  not  able  to  pay,  and  that  largely,  for 
their  instruction. 

And,  indeed,  by  this  conduct  Socrates  bad 
rendered  the  city  of  Athens  renowned  through- 
out all  Greece ;  so  that,  if  it  was  said  of  Ly- 
cbas  the  Lacedemonian,  "  that  he  was  the 
glory  of  Sparta,"  because  he  entertained,  at 
his  own  expense,  the  strangers  who  resorted 
thither  at  one  of  the  feasts  made  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  much  rather  might  be  said  of  Socrates, 
"that  be  was  the  glory  of  Athens,"  whose 
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whole  life  was  one  continued  largess;  and 
who,  dispensing  with  a  liberal  hand  his  in- 
estimable  treasure,  sent  no  one  ever  away  from 
him  without  making  him,  if  willing,  a  wiser 
and  a  happier  man.  Wherefore,  it  should 
seem,  that  had  Socrates  beeii  treated  by  the 
Athenians  according  to  his  merit,  public  ho- 
nours would  have  been  decreed  him  much 
rather  than  a  shameful  death.  And,  after  all, 
for  whom  do  the  laws  appoint  this  pnniehment? 
Is  it  not  for  the  thief?  for  the  asemiltef  on  the 
highway  ?  for  the  underminer  of  walls,  and  the 
committer  of  sacrilege?  But  where,  among 
mankind,  shall  we  find  any  one  at  so  great  a 
distance  from  any  of  these  crimes  as  Socrates  ? 
Who  can  accuse  him  of  holding  intelligence 
\i'ith  the  common  enemy  ?  of  spreading  sedi- 
tion and  treason  throughout  the  city?  or  of 
having  been  the  cause  of  any  one  calamity 
whatsoever?  Where  is  he  who,  in  private 
life,  can  say,  "  Socrates  hath  defrauded  me  of 
my  possessions,  or  hath  injured  me  in  any 
kind  ?"  Nay,  when  did  he  incur  even  the 
suspicion  of  any  of  these  things  ?  And  as  to 
the  points  whereof  he  stood  accused,  could  he 
be  a  denier  of  those  very  gods  whom  in  so 
eminent  a  manner  he  worshipped  ?  Could  he 
be  a  corrupter  of  youth,  whose  only  employ- 
ment was  to  root  out  of  the  mind  of  man  every 
vicious  inclination,  and  plant  in  their  stead  a 
love  of  that  virtue,  which  is  so  amiable  in  it- 
self, and  so  becoming  us  as  men,  and  which 
alone  bath  the  power  to  make,  whether  cities 
or  private  families,  flourishing  and  happy  ? 
This  being  so,  who  seeth  not  how  much  his 
country  stood  indebted  to  Socrates?  and  that 
honours,  not  ignominy,  should  have  been  his 
reward  ? 

III.  Now,  as  I  am  persuaded  the  benefit 
arising  to  all  those  who  accompanied  with  So- 
crates was  not  less  owing  to  the  irresistible 
force  of  bis  example  than  to  the  excellency  of 
his  diecourses,  I  will  set  down  whatever  occurs 
to  my  memory,  whether  it  relates  to  his  words 
or  his  actions. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  sacred  rites  and 
institutions.  In  these  things  it  was  ever  his 
practice  to  approve  himself  a  strict  observer  of 
the  answer  the  Pythian  priestess  gives  to  all 
who  inquire  the  proper  manner  of  sacrificing 
to  the  gods,  or  paying  honours'  to  their  de- 


1  These  hononrs  conaieted  of -eacrificee,  libatioiw,  and 
varioos  other  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  were  performed 


ceased  ancestors :  **  Follow,**  saith  the  god, 
**  the  custom  of  your  country  :*'  and  therefore 
Socrates,  in  all  those  exercises  of  his  devotion 
and  piety,  confined  himself  altogether  to  what 
he  saw  practised  by  the  republic ;  and  to  his 
friends  he  constancy  advised  the  same  thing, 
saying,  it  only  savoured  of  vanity  and  supersti- 
tion in  all  those  who  did  otherwise. 

When  he  prayed,  his  petition  was  only  this 
— «  That  the  gods  would  give  to  him  those 
things  that  were  good."  And  this  he  did,  for- 
asmuch as  they  alone  knew  what  was  good  for 
ma».  But  he  who  should  ask  for  gold  or  sil- 
ver, or  increase  of  dominion,  acted  not,  in  his 
opinion,  more  wieely  than  one  who  should  prey 
for  the  Opportunity  to  fight,  or  game,  or  any 
thing  of  the  like  nature,  the  consequence 
whereof  being  altogether  doubtful,  might  turn, 
for  aught  he  knew,  not  a  little  to  his  disadvan- 
tage. When  he  sacrificed,  he  feared  not  his 
ofiering  would  fail  of  acceptance  in  that  he  was 
poor;  but,  giving  according  to  his  ability,  he 
doubted  not,  but,  in  the  sight  of  the  gods^  he 
equalled  those  men  whose  gifts  and  sacrifices 
overspread  the  whole  altar.  And,  indeed,  he 
made  no  scruple  to  assert,  that  it  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  gods  to  respect 
the  costly  offerings  of  the  rich  and  the  great, 
whilst  the  poor  man*s  gift  was  altogether  dis- 
regarded. For  by  this  means  it  might  happen, 
nor  yet  imfirequently,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
wicked  would  find  the  roost  acceptance :  wliich, 
if  so,  he  thought  life  itself  would  not  be  de- 
sirable to  a  reasonable  creature.  But  Socrates 
always  reckoned  upon  it  as  a  most  indubitable 
truth,  that  the  service  paid  the  Deity  by  the 
pure  and  pious  soul,  was  the  most  grateful 
sacrifice ;  and  therefore  it  was,  he  so  mnch 
approved  that  precept  of  the  poet,  which  bids 
us  **  offer  to  the  gods  according  to  our  power." 
And  not  only  on  these,  but  on  every  other  oc- 
casion, he  thought  he  had  no  better  advice  to 
give  his  friends,  than  **  that  they  should  do  all 
things  according  to  their  ability.**     Farther, 


on  the  9th  and  SOth  days  after  biirial.  and  repeated 
when  any  of  their  friends  arrived  who  had  been  ab. 
sent  from  the  solemnity ;  and  tipon  all  other  occasions 
which  required  their  surviving  relatione  to  have  the 
deceased  in  memory.  On  these  public  days  it  was  the 
custom  to  cull  over  the  names  of  their  dead  relations, 
one  by  one,  excepting  such  as  died  under  age,  or  had 
forfeited  their  title  to  this  honour  by  dissipating  their 
paternal  inheritance,  or  for  some  other  crime.— Po/A 
Antig. 
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wfaenerer  he  tuppoted  any  intimation  had 
been  given  him  by  the  Deity  concerning  what 
ought  or  on^t  not  to  be  done,  it  was  no  mor% 
pcj^ible  to  faring  Socratea  to  act  otherwise, 
than  to  make  him  quit  the  guide,  clear  sighted 
and  well  instructed  in  the  road  he  was  to  go, 
in  favour  of  one  not  only  ignorant  but  blind• 
And  to  this  purpose  he  always  condemned  the 
extreme  foUy  of  those,  who,  to  avoid  the  ill 
opinion  and  reproach  of  men,  acted  not  accord- 
ing  to  the  direction  of  the  gods ;  looking  down 
with  contempt  on  all  the  little  arts  of  human 
prudence,  when  placed  in  competition  with 
those  divine  notices  and  admonitions  which  it  ia 
c^tentimes  their  pleoaure  to  communicate  to  man. 
As  to  his  manner  of  living,  it  may  be  said, 
that  whoever  is  willing  to  regulate  and  disci, 
pline  his  body  and  hie  mind  after  the  example 
of  Socrates,  can  hardly  £ύ1»  no  deity  opposing, 
to  procure  for  himself  that  degree  of  hcnlth  and 
strength  as  cannot  easily  be  shake•.  Neither 
shall  he  want  brge  sums  for  such  a  purpose. 
On  the  oontrary,  such  was  hit  modefation,  that 
1 1  question  whether  there  ever  was  any  man,  if 
able  to  work  at  all,  but  might  have  earned  suf- 
ficient to  have  supported  Socrates.  His  custom 
was  to  eat  as  long  aa  it  gave  him  any  pleasure ; 
and  a  good  appetite  was  to  him  what  delicious 
fare  is  to  another :  and  as  he  only  drank  when 
thirst  compelled  him,  whatever  served  to  allay 
it  could  not  fail  of  being  gratefuL  So  that  it 
was  easy  for  him,  when  present  at  their  feasts, 
to  refrain  from  excess,  which  other  men  find  so 
much  difficulty  in  doing.  And  as  to  such  per- 
sons  as  gave  proof  how  very  little  they  could 
command  themselves,  to  these  he  would  counsel 
even  the  not  tasting  of  those  delicacies  which 
might  allure  them  to  eat  when  they  were  not 
hungry,  and  drink  when  they  were  not  dry; 
since  the  fruits  (be  said)  of  so  doing  were  not 
only  pains  in  the  bead  and  loss  of  digestion, 
but  disorder  and  confusion  in  the  mind  of  man. 
And  it  waa  frequent  with  him  to  say,  between 
jest  and  earnest,  "  that  be  doubted  not  its  be- 
ing with  charms  like  these  that  Circe  turned 
the  companions  of  Ulj^sses  into  swine ;  while 
the  hero  himself,  being  admonished  by  Mer- 
cury, and,  from  hia  accustomed  temperance, 
reusing  to  taste  the  enchanting  cup,  happily 
escaped  the  shameful  transformation.** 

With  regard  to  love,  his  counsel  always  was 
to  keep  at  a  distance  from  beautiful  persons ; 
saying,  it  was  difficult  to  approach  any  such  and 
not  be  ensnared.     As  for  himself,  his  great 


continence  was  known  to  every  one ;  and  it  was 
more  easy  for  him  to  avoid  the  most  beautiful 
objects,  than  for  others  those  who  were  the 
most  disgusting.  But  although  this  waa  the 
manner  in  which  Socrates  lived,  yet  could  he 
not  be  persuaded  that  he  enjoyed  less  of  the 
pleasures  of  life  than  the  voluptuous  man,  who 
employed  all  his  thoughts  in  the  eager  pursuit 
of  them ;  at  the  same  time  that  be  escaped  all 
that  vexation  and  grief  so  sure  to  attend  on 
those  who  too  freely  indulge  in  sensual  grati- 
fications. 

IV.  Now,  should  there  be  any  inclined  to 
believe  what  some  on  conjecture  have  under- 
taken to  advance^  both  in  their  conversations 
and  writings,  *'  that  Socrates  could  indeed  in- 
flame  his  hearers  with  the  love  of  virtue,  but 
could  never  influence  them  so  far  as  to  bring 
them  to  make  any  great  proficiency  therein  :** 
let  these,  I  say,  consider  what  bis  arguments 
were,  not  only  when  his  design  was  to  refute 
such  men  as  pretended  to  know  every  thing, 
but  even  in  bis  retired  and  familiar  conversa- 
tion, and  then  let  them  judge  whether  Socrates 
was  not  fuUy  qualified  for  the  bringing  his 
followers  and  his  friends  to  make  proficiency 
in  the  paths  of  virtue. 

And,  for  this  purpose,  I  will  now  relate  the 
manner  in  which  I  once  beard  him  discoursing 
with  Aristodemus,  suriuuned  the  Little,  con- 
cerning the  Deity.  For,  observing  that  he 
neither  prayed  nor  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  nor 
yet  consulted  any  oracle,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ridiculed  and  laughed  at  those  who  did,  he  said 
to  him : 

«  Tell  me,  Aristodemus,  is  there  any  man 
whom  you  admire  on  account  of  bis  merit  ?** 

Aristodemus  having  answered,  **  Many.**—. 
'^  Name  some  of  them,  I  pray  you.** 

"  I  admire,"  said  Aristodemus,  **  Homer  for 
his  epic  poetry,  Melanippides  for  his  ditbyram- 
bics,  Sophocles  for  tragedy,  Polycletes  for  sta- 
tuary, and  Xeuzis  for  painting.'* 

"  But  which  seems  to  you  most  worthy  of 
admiration,  Aristodemus ;— the  artist  who  forms 
image»  void  of  motion  and  intelligence ;  or  one 
who  hath  the  skill  to  produce  animals  that  are 
endued,  not  only  with  activity,  but  understand, 
ing?** 

"  The  latter,  there  can  be  no  doubt,"  replied 
Aristodemus,  *'  provided  the  production  was 
not  the  efiect  of  chance,  but  of  wisdom  and 
contrivance.•' 

*<  But  since  there  are  many  things,  some  of 
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Μ  bich  we  can  easily  see  the  use  of,  wliile  we 
cannot  say  of  others  to  what  purpose  they  were 
produced ;  which  of  these,  Aristodemus»  do  you 
suppose  the  work  of  wisdom  ?** 

**  It  should  seem  the  most  reasonable  to 
affirm  it  of  those,  whose  fitness  and  utility  is 
so  evidently  apparent" 

*<  But  it  is  evidently  apparent,  that  He,  who 
at  the  beginning  made  roan,  endued  him  with 
senses  because  they  were  good  for  him ;  eyes, 
wherewith  to  behold  whatever  was  visible ;  and 
ears,  to  hear  whatever  was  to  be  heard.  For 
say,  Arifitodemus,  to  what  purpose  should 
odours  be  prepared,  if  the  sense  of  smelling 
had  been  denied  ?  Or  why  the  distinctions  of 
bitter  and  sweet,  of  savoury  and  unsavoury, 
unless  a  palate  had  been  likewise  given,  con- 
veniently placed,  to  arbitrate  between  them, 
and  declare  the  difference?  Is  not  that  Provi- 
dence, Aristodemus,  in  a  most  eminent  manner 
conspicuous,  which,  because  the  eye  of  man  is 
so  delicate  in  its  contexture,  hath  therefore  pre- 
pared eyelids  like  doors,  whereby  to  secure  it ; 
which  extend  of  themselves  whenever  it  is 
needful,  and  again  close  when  sleep  approaches  ? 
Are  not  these  eyelids  provided,  as  it  were,  with 
a  fence  on  the  edge  of  them,  to  keep  off  the 
wind  and  guard  the  eye  ?  £ven  the  eyebrow 
itself  is  not  unthout  its  office,  but,  as  a  pent- 
house, is  prepared  to  turn  off  the  sweat,  which, 
fulling  from  the  forehead,  might  enter  and  annoy 
that  no  less  tender  than  astonishing  part  of  us ! 
Is  it  not  to  be  admired  that  the  ears  should 
take  in  sounds  of  every  sort,  and  yet  are  not 
too  much  filled  by  them  ?  That  the  fore-teeth 
of  the  animal  should  be  formed  in  such  a  man. 
ner  as  is  evidently  best  suited  for  the  cutting  of 
its  food,  as  those  on  the  side  for  grinding  it  in 
pieces  ?  That  the  mouth,  through  which  this 
food  is  conveyed,  should  be  placed  so  near  the 
nose  and  the  eyes,  as  to  prevent  the  passing, 
umioticed,  whatever  is  unfit  for  nourishment ; 
while  nature,  on  the  contrary,  hath  set  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  concealed  from  the  senses,  all  that 
might  disgust  or  any  way  offend  them  ?  And 
canst  thou  still  doubt,  Aristodemus,  whether 
a  diftposition  of  parts  like  this  should  be  the 
work  of  chance,  or  of  wisdom  and  contrivance?** 

«  I  have  no  longer  any  doubt,"  replied  Aris- 
todemus :  "  and,  indeed,  the  more  I  consider 
it,  the  more  evident  it  appears  to  me,  that  man 
must  be  the  masterpiece  of  some  great  artificer ; 
carrying  along  with  it  infinite  marks  of  the  love 
and  favour  of  Him  who  hath  thus  formed  it** 


^  And  what  thinkest  Uioa,  Arietodemuf,  of 
that  desire  in  the  individual  which  leads  to  the 
^continuance  of  the  species?  Of  that  tendeiv 
nesa  and  affection  in  the  female  towards  her 
young,  so  necessary  for  its  preservation  ?  Of 
that  unremitted  love  of  live,  and  dread  of  dia- 
solution,  which  take  such  strong  possession  of 
ua  from  the  moment  we  begin  to  be  ?** 

**  I  think  of  them,**  anawered  Aristodemus, 
**  aa  so  many  regular  operationa  of  the  same 
great  and  wise  Artist,  deliberately  determining 
to  preserve  what  he  hath  once  made.** 

'*  But,  fiirther,  (unless  thou  desirest  to  ask 
roe  questions),  seeing,  Aristodemus,  thou  thy- 
self art  conscious  of  reason  and  intelligence, 
supposest  thou  there  is  no  intelligence  else- 
where ?  Thou  knowest  thy  body  to  be  a  small 
part  of  that  wide  extended  earth  which  thou 
everywhere  beholdest :  the  moisture  contained 
in  it,  thou  also  knowest  to  be  a  small  portion 
of  that  mighty  mass  of  waters  whereof  seas 
themselves  are  but  a  part,  while  the  rest  of  the 
elements  contribute,  out  of  their  abundance,  to 
thy  formation.  It  is  the  soul  then  alone,  that 
intellectual  part  of  us,  which  is  come  to  thee 
by  some  lucky  chance,  from  I  know  not  where. 
If  so  be,  there  is  indeed  no  intelligence  else- 
where :  and  we  must  be  forced  to  confess,  that 
this  stupendous  universe,  with  all  the  various 
bodies  contained  therein— ^ually  amazing, 
whether  we  consider  their  magnitude  or  num. 
her,  whatever  their  use,  whatever  their  order- 
all  have  been  produced,  not  by  intelligence,  but 
chance  !** 

*<  It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  suppose 
otherwise,**  returned  Aristodemus ;  <'  for  I  be- 
hold none  of  those  gods,  whom  you  speak  of, 
as  making  and  governing  all  things}  whereas 
I  see  the  artists  when  at  their  work  here  among 


us. 


•* 


•<  Neither  yet  seest  thou  thy  soul,  Aristo- 
demus, which,  however,  most  assuredly  governs 
thy  body :  although  it  may  well  seem,  by  thy 
manner  of  talking,  that  it  is  chance,  and  not 
reason,  which  governs  thee.'* 

"  I  do  not  despise  the  gods,**  said  Aristo- 
demus :  "  on  the  contrary,  I  conceive  so  highly 
of  their  excellence,  as  to  suppose  they  stand  in 
no  need  either  of  me  or  of  my  services.'* 

«  Thou  mistakest  the  matter,  Aristodemus ; 
the  greater  magnificence  they  have  shown  in 
their  care  of  thee,  so  much  the  more  honour 
and  service  thou  owest  them.'* 

«  Be  assured,**  said  Aristodemus,  «  if  I  once 
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eould  be  pcmnded  tiM  god•  took  an»  of  man• 
I  ehoald  wmt  no  monitor  to  remind  me  of  my 
dety.-  ' 

**  And  omtt  thoa  doubt,  Arietodemu•,  if 
tbe  gode  take  an»  of  men?  Heth  not  the 
Morion•  pfivilege  of  walking  uprigbt  been  akme 
beetoired  on  him,  whereby  be  may,  with  the 
betler  adrantage,  survey  what  is  around  him, 
contemplate  with  more  ease  thoae  splendid  ob- 
jeets  which  are  abore,  and  avoid  the  numerous 
ills  and  tnconvenienoe•  whidi  would  otherwise 
befiidl  him  7  Other  animals,  indeed,  they  have 
provided  with  feet,  by  which  they  may  re- 
move from  one  place  to  another ;  but  to  man 
they  have  also  given  hands,  with  which  he 
can  form  many  thing•  for  his  use,  and  make 
himself  happier  than  creatures  of  any  other 
kind.  A  tongue  hath  been  bestowed  on  eveiy 
other  animal ;  but  what  animal,  except  aien, 
hath  the  power  of  forming  words  with  it, 
wherdl»y  to  explain  his  thoughts^  and  make 
them  intelligible  to  others?  And  to  show 
that  the  gods  have  had  regard  to  his  very  plea, 
snres,  they  have  not  limited  them,  like  those 
of  other  animals,  to  times  and  seasons,  but 
man  is  left  to  indulge  in  them,  whenever  not 
burtful  to  him. 

«  But  it  is  not  with  respect  to  the  body  alone 
that  the  gods  have  shown  themselves  thus 
bountiful  to  man ;  their  roost  excellent  gift  is 
that  soul  they  have  infused  into  him,  which  so 
fitf  surpasses  what  is  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
For  by  what  animal,  except  man,  is  even  the 
existence  of  those  gods  discovered,  who  have 
produced,  and  still  uphold,  in  such  regular  or- 
der, this  beautiful  and  stupendous  firame  of  the 
universe  ?  What  other  species  of  creatures  are 
to  be  found  that  can  serve,  that  can  adore 
them  ?  What  other  animal  is  able,  like  man,  to 
provide  against  tbe  assaults  of  heat  and  cold, 
of  thirst  and  hunger  ?  That  can  lay  up  reme- 
dies for  the  time  of  sickness,  and  improve  the 
strength  nature  hath  given  by  a  well-propor- 
tioned exercise  ?  That  can  receive,  like  him, 
information  and  instruction ;  or  so  happily  keep 
in  memory  what  he  hath  seen,  and  heard,  and 
learnt  ?  These  things  being  so,  who  seeth  not 
that  man  is,  as  it  were,  a  god  in  the  midst  of 
this  visible  creation ;  so  far  doth  be  surpass, 
whether  in  the  endowments  of  soul  or  body, 
all  animals  whatsoever  that  have  been  produced 
therein  !  For,  if  the  body  of  the  ox  had  been 
joined  to  the  mind  of  man,  the  acuteness  of  the 
latter  would  have  stood  him  in  small  stead, 


while  unable  to  execute  the  welUdesigned 
{dan  i  nor  would  the  human  form  here  been  of 
more  use  to  the  brute,  so  long  as  it  rvmatDod 
destitute  of  understanding  !  But  in  tfaee,  Ar- 
istodemus,  hath  been  joined  to  a  wondetftl 
soul,  a  body  no  less  wonderful :  and  sajest 
thou,  after  this,  «the  gods  take  no  thought  fyr 
me  !*  What  wouldst  thou  then  more  to  eon- 
vince  thee  of  their  care  ?" 

*'  I  would  they  should  send,  and  inform  me," 
said  Aristodemus,  «what  things  I  ought  or 
ought  not  to  do,  in  like  manner  as  thou  sayest 
they  frequently  do  to  thee." 

"  And  what  then,  Aristodemus  ?  snppoeest 
thou,  that  when  the  gods  give  out  some  oracle 
to  all  the  Athenians,  they  mean  it  not  for 
thee?  If,  by  their  prodigies,  they  dedare  aloud 
to  an  Greece, — to  all  mankind,— the  things 
wUdi  shall  befidl  them,  are  they  dumb  to  thee 
alone?  And  art  thou  the  only  person  whom 
tiiey  have  placed    beyond  their   care?    Be- 
lievest  thou  they  would  have  wrought  into  the 
mind  of  man  a  persuasion  of  their  being  able 
to  make  him  happy  or  miserable,  if  so  be  they 
had  no  such  power  ?  or  would  not  even  m^n 
himself  long  ere  this,  have  seen  through  the 
gross  delusion  ?  How  is  it,  Aristodemus,  thou 
rememberest,  or  remarkest  not,  that  the  king- 
doms and  oomnKinwealths  most  renowned  as 
well  for  their  wisdom  as  antiquity,  are  those 
whose  piety  and  devotion  have  been  the  most 
observable  ?  and  that  even  man  himself  is  never 
80  well  disposed  to  serve  the  Deity,  as  in  that 
part  of  life  when  reason  bears  the  greatest 
sway,  and  his  judgment  supposed  in  its  full 
strength  and  maturity.     Consider,  my  Aristo- 
demus, that  the  soul  which  resides  in  thy  body 
can  govern  it  at  pleasure ;  why  then  may  not 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  which  pervades  and 
animates  every  part  of  it,  govern  it  in  like 
manner  7    If  thine  eye  hath  the  power  to  take 
in  many  objects,  and  these  placed  at  no  small 
distance  from  it,  marvel  not  if  the  eye  of  the 
Deity  can,  at  one  glance,  comprehend  the  whole ! 
And  as  thou  perceivest   it  not  beyond   thy 
ability  to  extend  thy  care,  at  the  same  time,  to 
the  concerns  of  Athens,  Egypt,  Sicily ;  why 
thinkest  thou,  my  Aristodemus,  that  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  may  not  easily  extend  itself 
throughout  the  whole  universe?     As,  there- 
fore, among  men,  we  make  best  trial  of  the  af- 
fection and   gratitude  of  our  neighbour,   by 
showing  him  kindness  ;  and  discover  his  wis- 
dom, by  consulting  him  in  our  distress ;  do 
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ttiDU,  in  like  manner,  bebiTC  townrdi  tbc  goda : 
and,  if  tboa  wouldit  «cperienne  what  (heir 
wisdoin,  and  whuE  ihejc  lore,  render  thfielf  de- 
■erring  the  communicMion  oC  aome  of  tborc 
divine  tecreM  which  ma;  not  ha  penetrated  b; 
■nan  i  and  are  impertad  to  tboae  alone,  wfao  con- 
sult, who  adore,  who  obe;  the  Deity.  Thenahalt 
thou,  mj  Arietodemiu,  undenCand  there  i*  * 
litiiif;  whose  eye  pierceth  througboul  all  nature, 
and  whose  ear  is  open  to  CTcry  sound ;  extended 
to  all  placee  -,  extending  through  all  tioM;  and 
whose  bount;  and  care  can  know  no  other 
bounds  ihan  thoee  fixed  by  hii  own  eieatioii 

Bj  thii  diacourse,  and  othera  of  the  like  na- 
ture, Socratee  taught  hia  frienda  that  they  were 
not  onlf  to  forbear  whatever  waa  impious,  un- 
just, or  unbecoming  before  men ;  hut  even, 
when  alone,  they  ought  lo  have  a  regard  to  all 
their  actiona-,  aince  the  godi  have  their  eyea 
continually  upon  ua  ;  and  none  of  our  deaigna 
can  be  conceided  from  them. 

V.  And  now,  if  temperance  beavirtae  con- 
ducing to  the  honour  and  happineaa  of  man. 
let  us  sec  in  what  manner  Socrates  endesTOur- 
ed  10  stir  up  his  foUoweia  to  the  practice  of  it. 

"My  fellow-dtizeni !  would  he  aay,  when 
war  is  declared,  and  it  becomes  neceaaary  for 
you  to  make  ciioice  of  a  general,  chooee  ye  the 
man  enslaved  to  wine  or  women;  luiurious  in 
bis  diet;  intemperate  in  his  ileep;  incapable 
of  labour ;  impatient  of  fatigue  ?  Can  ye,  from 
such  Β  one,  eipect  safely  to  yourselves ;  or 
conquest  over  your  enetDicB  ?  Or,  when  death 
disweth  nigh,  and  no  thought  remaineth  but 
foe  the  welfare  of  your  children,  do  ye  then 
inquire  for  the  debauchee  wherewith  to  intnMt 
them  ?  Is  it  he  who  must  direct  In  the  virtu- 
ous education  of  your  sons,  and  guard  the 
chastity  of  your  vii^n  daughters ;  or  secure  to 
them  the  inheritance  from  the  hand  of  the  op- 
pressor ?  Do  ye  intrust  your  flocka  or  your 
herds  to  the  conduct  of  him  who  ia  overcharged 
with  drunkenness  ?  or  eipect  fitim  such  a  one 
despatch  to  your  alfaira  ?  Would  even  the  slave 
be  received.  Chough  sent  as  a  gilt,  who  came  Co 
ua  tmmded  with  so  loathsome  a  vice  ?  If, 
therefore,  inleraperance  appears  to  us  so  odious 
when  seen  only  in  the  slave,  how  should  we 
dread  the  being  ouraelves  d^raded  by  it!  Tbe 
mpaeious  and  covetous  have  the  pleasure  of 
growing  rich,  and  add  to  thnr  own  aubatance 
what  they  take  from  others  ;  but  the  diaeolute 
man  injurea  his  neighbour  without  profit  Co 
himself  i  nay.  be  injures  every  one,  and  himself 


moat  of  all,  if  the  ruin  of  hia  family,  hia  health, 
hie  body,  and  hia  mind,  may  be  termed  inju- 
flea  ?  Neither  can  such  a  one  add  lo  the  pleat- 
surea  that  arise  from  aocial  coovenation :  for 
what  pleasure  can  he  give  whoae  only  delist 
ia  in  eating  and  drinking,  and,  deatituce  of 
shame,  prefers  the  company  of  the  common 
proetituCe  to  that  of  bii  beU  friend  ?  Hence, 
therefore,  we  may  see  how  neceaaary  it  is  to 
make  tempennee  our  chief  study ;  since,  with- 
out this  as  its  batus,  what  other  virtue  can  wt 
attain?  How  can  w« '  kttn  -  what  is  profitable, 
or  practise  what  is  pndsciworChy  ?  Neither  can 
we  coaceive'a  aCate  more  pitiable,  .wKather  in 
respect  lo  body  or  mirtd,  than  the .  v^ptuaiy, 
given  up  to  all  the  dru^^ry  of  intempenDce. 
And,  certainly,  we  should  wirii  no  worthy  muu 
may  be  encumbered  with  a  slave  of  chia  dlapOr 
I :  or,  however,  we  are  sore  all  alavea  who 
abandon  themselves  to  aueh  irregularitiea  ought 
treat  the  gods  that  they  may  fitU  into  the 
hands  of  mild  and  gentle  masters, — their  only 
chance  lo  save  them  frtmi  utter  ruin."  ...  - ' 
Thus  would  Socrates  talk  concemii^  tena- 
nmce ;  and  if  the  whole  tenor  of  his  di•- 
orae  showed  bia  regard  for  Ibis  virtue,  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life  served  more  abnbdantlj 
nfirm  it.  For  he  was  not  only  superior 
e  pleaaurea  of  Mnae;  but  the  deiim  of 
gain  :  it  being  his  full  peranaaion,  that  the  man 
who  received  money  bought  himself  ■  muter; 
whose  commands,  however  himibling,  could 
not  honestly  be  rejected.  '  ' 

VI.  It  may  not  be  improper,  nor  yet  to  the 
discredit  of  Socrates,  lo  relate  ■  converaatioil 
he  had  with  Antipho  the  sophiaL  '  Now 
this  man,  baring  a  design  to  draw  to  himaelf 
the  followers  of  Socialea,  came  to  him  one 
snd,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  ihem, 
accosted  him  ■■  follows : 

always  tfaongbt,"  said  be,  "that  philo- 


wire  piled  vlth  prid*.  and  τ 
thdr  own  abUltlti ;  whU«  tha  taflilst,  ot 
gardsd  ■ottlDf  bnl  hli  ova  fall !  and  1 
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sophy  ierv«d  to  mftke  men  happier ;  but  the 
fruit  of  yuur  wisdom,  Socrates,  seems  to  be  the 
very  reverse :  for  I  know  not  that  slave  who 
would  tarry  with  his  master  a  single  day,  if 
oottipelled  to  live  in  the  manner  that  jrou  do. 
You  eat  and  drink  the  meanest  of  every  thing. 
Your  habit  is  not  only  coarser  than  others,  but 
you  make  no  difference  between  summer  and 
winter ;  and  jrour  feet  are  always  naked.  You 
will  take  no  money,  though  we  find  no  little 
pleasure  in  accumulating  wealth :  and  be. 
•ides,  when  a  man  hath  once  made  his  fortune, 
he  hath  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  live  nobly, 
and  go  on  at  his  ease.  Now,  if  all  who  attend 
to  your  instructions  are  to  follow  your  example, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  of  pupils  with  their 
masters,  may  we  not  well  say  you  only  teach 
men  how  to  be  miserable  ?** 

To  which  Socrates :  **  I  perceive,  Antipho, 
you  have  formed  to  yourself  so  woeful  a  picture 
of  my  manner  of  life,  as  shows  you  had  much 
lather  die  than  live  as  I  do :  let  us  therefore 
examine  what  it  is  you  are  so  much  afraid  of. 
You  think  I  am  to  be  pitied  for  not  taking 
money:  is  it  because  those  who  do,  are  no 
kmger  masten  of  their  own  time,  but  must  per- 
Ibrm  their  engagements,  however  contrary  to 
their  inclinations ;  while  J  am  at  liberty  to  talk 
or  not  talk,  as  best  suits  my  humour  ?  The 
manner  in  which  J  eat  may  not  be  to  your 
mind:  Doth  my  dinner  afford  less  nourish- 
taent  than  youra  ?  doth  it  cost  more  ?  or  is  it, 
do  you  think,  more  difficult  to  procure  ?  And 
though  I  allow  the  things  they  .provide  for  your 
table  may  be  more  delicious  than  those  on  mine, 
consider,  Antipho,  he  who  sits  down  with  a 
good  appetite  hath  no  want  of  rich  sauce  to 
give  a  relish  to  his  food  :  neither  will  he  wish 
for  the  high-flavoured  wine,  who  hath  already 
with  delight  quenched  his  thirat  with  water. 
As  to  my  habit:  You  know,  Antipho,  he 
who  changes  his  dress,  doth  it  on  account  of 
the  heat  or  cold  ;  and  puts  on  shoes  only  that 
the  ruggedness  of  the  road  may  not  prevent  his 
passing  it :  but  tell  me,  I  desire  you,  when  hath 
the  cold  kept  me  within  doors  ?  or  where  did 
you  see  me  contend  for  the  shade,  to  avoid  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun?  or,  when  was  I 
hindered  by  the  anguish  of  my  feet  from  going 
wherever  my  fancy  led  me?  Besides,  you 
cannot  but  know  many,  whose  constitution  be- 
ing naturally  weak,  have  brought  themselves  by 
the  forte  of  exerdse  to  bsar  labour  and  fatigue 


Ut  better  than  those  of  a  more  robust  make^ 
who  through  indolence  and  sloth  have  shame- 
fully neglected  it     Why  then  should  joa  not 
suppose  that  I,  who  have  alwajrs  accustomed 
myself  to  bear  with  patience  whatever  might 
fall  to  my  lot,  may  do  it  at  present  with  some* 
what  more  ease  than  you,  Antipho,  who,  per- 
haps, have  not  so  much  as  once  thought  of  the 
matter  ?  If  I  am  observed  to  be  not  over  deli- 
cate in  my  diet,  if  I  sleep  little,  nor  once  taste 
of  those  infamous  delights  which  others  indulge 
in,  assign  no  other  cause  than  my  being  pos- 
sessed of  pleasures  in  themselvea  fisr  more  eli- 
gible, which  delight  not  alone  for  the  moment 
in  which  they  are  enjoyed,  but  gladden  with  the 
hope  of  yielding  perpetual  satisfaction.     Now, 
you  must  have  remarked,  Antipho,  that  people 
who  doubt  their  affaire  go  iU,  are  never  cheer- 
ful ;  while  those  who  think  they  are  in  the  way 
to  succeed,  whether  in  agriculture,  traffic,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  are  happy  as  if  they  )iad  al- 
ready succeeded.     But  suppose  you  there  can 
arise  from  any  of  these  a  pleasure  equal  to 
what  the  mind  experiences  while  it  is  con- 
scious of  improving  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and 
sees  the  wise  and  the  good  add  to  the  number 
of  its  friends  ?     Yet  these  are  the  purposes  to 
which  I  think  I  employ  myself ;  and  this,  the 
reward  I  have  for  my  labour !  Besides,  should 
we  suppose  our  friends  or  our  country  wanting 
assistance,  who  would  be  judged  the  best  able 
to  bestow  it ;  he,  Antipho,  who  lives  as  I  do  ? 
or  he  who  engaged  in  that  course  of  life  which 
seems  to  you  so  very  delightful  ?   Or,  when  , 
called  on  to  bear  arms,  which  would  you  think 
the  most  likely  to  discharge  the  duty  of  a  good 
soldier  ;  he  who  sits  down  dissatisfied  to  his 
table   unless  loaded  with  delicacies,  however 
difficult  to  be  obtained ;  or  he  who  is  not  oiily 
content,  but  rises  well  pleased  from  whatever 
is  set  before  him  ?     And  if  the  city  is  besieg. 
ed,  which  will  be  the  first  to  advise  the  surren^ 
dering  it  up  to  the  enemy?     It  should  seem 
your  opinion,     Antipho,  that  happiness  con- 
sisted  in  luxury  and  profusion  ;   whereas,    in 
truth,  1  consider  it  as  a  perfection  in  the  gods 
that  they  want  nothing ;  and  consequently,  he 
Cometh  the  nearest  to  the  divine  nature,  who 
standeth  in  want  of  the  fewest  things:   and 
seeing  there  is  nothing  which  can  transcend 
the  divine  nature,  who  ever  approacbeth  the 
nearest  thereto,  approaches  the  nearert  to  so- 
vereign excellence.•* 
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,  Aiitipho  diiputing  with 
~~  w  acknowleilgc  you  • 
jiwt  nun,  eocnlM,  but  iBrdf  not  a  dud  of 
niDcb  knowledge ;  and  of  tbU  jno  mem  to  be 
yourself  aware,  aince  feu  refuM  to  receiTc  taj 
retvard  for  four  iiutmctioiis.  Now  it  U  cei- 
Iniii  you  would  not  give  yonr  bouie,  or  even 
your  cloak,  for  nothing ;  nay,  nor  for  len  tban 
the  full  worth  of  tbeni  ι  yet  yon  will  talk,  it  i• 
well  known,  for  a  whole  day  gratia ;— a  plain 
proof  how  the  me  stud*  with  you.  Now  it 
ia  for  thi(  very  tMaQii  I  commend  your  boneaty, 
that  will  not  auffitr  you,  through  deaire  of  gain, 
to  deceive  any  ;  but  then  you  must  give  up  all 
prelencea  to  hiQwIedgfc lince  you  hereby  de- 
clare you  have  none  wi^k  purchaaing•' 

To  which  Socrates  ■■ — "  You  know,  And- 
pbo,  that  among  a>  it  ia  imagined  there  ia  no 
smalt  similarity  between  beauty  and  pbiloaoph^ 
for  that  which  is  praiaewonhy  in  the  one,  is  ao 
likewise  in  tlie  other;  and  the  same  sort  of 
vices  are  apt  to  blemish  both.  Now,  when  we 
see  a  womun  bartering  her  beauty  for  gold,  we 
look  upon  eucb  α  one  as  no  other  than  a  com- 
mon prostitute  ;  but  sbe  who  rewards  the  paa- 
ΒΪοη  of  some  worthy  youth  with  it,  gains  at 
tlie  same  time  our  approbation  and  esteem. 
It  is  the  very  same  with  philosophy :  be  who 
sets  it  forth  far  public  sale,  to  be  disposed  of 
to  the  best  bidder,  is  a  sophist,  a  public  prosti- 
tute. But  he  who  becomes  the  insiruclor  of 
some  well-dispoaed  youth,  and  makes  thereby 
a  trirnd  of  hiin,  we  say  of  sucb  a  one,  be  dis- 
chtirgts  BB  he  ought  the  duty  of  ■  good  dtiien. 
And  btiidcB,  Antipho,  as  there  are  some  who 
delight  in  fine  borsea,  others  in  doga,  and  others 
ill  other  animals,  my  pleasure  is  in  the  com- 
pany of  my  friends.  If  I  know  any  thing 
wbercby  they  Diay  at  all  be  profited,  I  commu. 
ntcate  it  to  them,  or  recommend  them  to  those 
whom  I  think  belter  qualified  for  carrying 
lliem  on  in  [he  paths  of  virtue.  When  we  are 
together,  we  employ  quraelves  in  searching 
into  those  treaaurea  of  knowledge  the  ancients 
have  left  us:  we  draw  from  the  same  foun- 
tains ;  and  running  over  whatever  these  sages 
hiive  \eit  behind  tbem,  where  we  find  any  thing 
eicellcnt,  we  remark  it  for  our  use  ;  and  think 
ourselves  not  to  have  profiled  a  little,  when  we 
see  mutual  love  begin  to  flourish  among  us." 

Thua  did  Socrates  reply:  and  truly,  when  I 
have  benrd  him  talk  in  this  manner,  I  could 
not  doubt  of  hia  being  a  happy  man  ;  nor  yet 
of  bis  kindling  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  an 


ardent  love  for  that  virtu•  which  in  bini  ap. 
paared  μ  amiable. 

Being  asked  at  another  time  by  the  same 
man,  "  Why  be,  wbo  fancied  himeelf  so  able 
to  make  skilful  statesmen  of  otbersi  did  not 
Unoaeir  engage  b  state  aSun  ?'—••  And  by 
which  of  these  metboda,"  said  Socrates,  "  sup- 
poaeat  thou  I  shtU  moat  advant^e  the  com- 
monwealth ?  taking  on  me  eome  office,  which, 
bowcrer  well  executed,  would  only  be  the  ser- 
vice «f  one  man  i  or,  by  instructiDg  «II  I  meat, 
furnish  the  republic  with  many  good  citizens, 
every  one  capable  of  aening  k  well  V ' 

VII.  And  now  let  us  examine,  whether,  by 
dissuading  his  friends  from  vanity  and  arro- 
gance, be  did  not  eidte  them  to  the  practice 
of  virtue.  It  was  his  custom  to  assert,  "  that 
the  only  way  to  true  glory,  was  for  a  man  to  be 
really  excellent,  not  aScct  to  appear  so:"  and 
to  show  this  the  mote  plainly,  he  would  often 
make  use  of  the  fallowing  example :  "  Let  us 
Buppoae,"  said  he,  "  that  one  altogether  igno- 
rant in  music  desires  to  be  thought  an  excellent 
musician.  To  this  purpose  he  takes  caie  to 
imitate  whatever  is  imitable  in  those  who  are 
the  greatest  proficients  in  the  art.  He  is  un• 
commonly  curious  in  the  choice  of  bis  instru- 
ments i  and  a  crowd  must  follow  him,  to  cry 
him  up  for  a  wonder  wherever  he  gtiea,  as  they 
do  Che  most  admired  masters  ;  but  for  all  thia, 
he  must  never  venture  the  public  with  a  apeci- 
men  of  his  skill,  leat  hia  ignorance,  aa  well  as 
arrogance,  should  instantly  appear,  and  ridicule, 
not  fame,  prove  tbe  reynri  of  bit  ill-judged 
expenses.  Tbe  case,"  be  would  say,  "  ia  the 
aame  with  the  nwn  who  endeavours  to  pass  for 
an  able  general,  or  a  good  pilot,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  matter.  If  hia  word  is 
not  taken,  he  ia  displeased  i  if  it  is,  η  hat  will 
become  of  bim  when  called  to  preside  at  the 
helm,  or  command  the  army  ?  what  but  shame 
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to  IdiDtd^  md  periMp•  ndn  to  his  beit  firioiida, 
can  poesibly  be  the  result  of  the  Tiin  under- 
taking ?  Neither  will  be  who  fooUsbly  affects 
the  character  of  valiant,  or  rich,  or  strong,  be 
ezpoeed  to  less  danger.  By  the  help  of  some 
fidse  appearance  he  may  be  called,  indeed,  to 
some  honourable  employment;  but  it  is  an 
employment  exceeding  his  abilities  to  perform ; 
and  his  mistakes  will  not  be  pardoned  by  those 
whom  he  imposed  on.  For  as  the  man  can  be 
deemed  no  other  than  a  cheat  who  refuseth  to 


return  the  money,  or  the  cloak, 
his  &ir  demeanor,  hath  been  lent  Idn  by  to 
neighbour,  much  rather  ought  he  Co  be  stigBa> 
tiled  as  such,  who,  destitute  of  eveiy  takH 
necessary  for  the  purpose,  shall  dare  impsie 
himself  on  the  state,  as  one  well  qualified  tt 
direct  in  the  administnition.** 

Thus  Socrates  endeayoured  to  make  fvitj 
and  ostentation  the  more  odioua  to  his  fol• 
lowers,  by  showing  deariy  how  much  folly  st- 
tended  the  ^ncuct  of  it 
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I.  It  is  likewise  my  opinion  that  Socimtei  con- 
tributed not  a  little  hf  hu  diaconreei  to  make 
his  foUowen  more  patient  of  hunger,  titii 
thirst,  and  labour;  contemn  beat  and  eoiii 
despise  sleep ;  with  erefy  other  sensual  gia- 
lification.  For  hearing  that  one  of  tbcm  lived 
too  effeminat^l}',  be  a^ed  htm,  nying,  ■>  Sup- 
pose now,  Ariatippus,  the  education  of  two 
young  men  was  submitted  to  your  direction ; 
the  one  intended  to  beu-  rule  in  the  stale,  the 
olher  to  obey;  what  method  wotdd  you  take 
with  them  ?  Shall  we  examine  tbe  matter, 
nnd  begin  vith  their  food  7" 

"  It  will  be  light  to  do  this,  moat  certainly," 
replied  Aristippui,  "  aince  food  seems  to  be 
the  support  oF  life." 

"It  i*  probable  then,"  said  Sociatea,  "Chat 
you  wilt  accustom  tbem  both  to  eat  and  drink 
Bt  certain  stated  houra?" 
"  Most  probably." 

"  But  which  would  you  teach  to  relinquish 
tliis  stated  hour  of  repast  when  urgent  business 
called  him  away  from  itr 

"  He  whom  I  intend  for  sorereignty,  moat 
assuredly,  that  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth 
mny  not  suffer  from  delay." 

'■  And  the  power  of  enduring  thirst  patiently, 
ought  not  this  likewise  to  be  added?" 
"  Certainly." 

"  And  which  of  these  would  you  accustom 
to  rice  early  and  go  to  rest  late,  or  pass,  when 
necessary,  whole  nights  in  watching  ?  which  to 
subdue  even  love  itself,  with  every  tender  in- 
clination, while  fatigue  and  labour  are  not 
shunned,  but  with  cheeifulness  submitted 


"  The  same,  no  doubt  of  it.- 

"  But  if  there  is  an  «it  teaching  in  in  wbat 
manner  we  may  beat  subdue  our  eneoite•. 
which  of  theae  young  men  would  you  end«^ 
vour  to  make  master  of  it  7" 

"  He  whom  I  intended  for  rule,'  KpUed 
Aiistlppus;  "since,  without  this  ttt,  all  dw 
rest  will  be  useless." 

"  One  should  suppose  then,"  said  SecnCei, 
"that  a  man  thus  educated  would  not  lOteadilr 
(all  into  tbe  snarei  that  are  laid  for  broi,  aa 
thoae  animala,  whereof  some,  we  know,  are 
desttoyed  by  thor  gluttony,  while  they  inah 
forward,  however  timoroui  by  nature,  to  «eiie 
tbe  but  thrown  out  to  allure  tbem:  othen, 
with  equal  greediness,  swallow  down  tha  li- 
quor which  haa  been  prepared  and  aet  for  that 
very  purpose ;  and,  intoxicated  therewith,  an 
easily  taken ;  while  tbe  partridge  and  quail 
6»d  their  destruction  in  runidng  too  eag^y 
after  the  female's  call." 

Ariatippus  assenting  to  this,  Socmtea  went 
on :  "  But  is  it  not  then  most  sbameful, 
Aiistlppus,  when  men  do  &11  into  tbe  aamc  ; 
snares  with  which  tboee  fodish  animals  a» 
taken  ί  Yet  so  doth  tbe  adnllerer.  He  meanly 
submits  to  be  shut  up  like  a  prisoner  in  the 
chamber  of  tbe  man  whom  he  is  seeking  to  in- 
jure. Neither  tbe  ligour  of  the  laws, '  nor  the 
fear  of  a  discovery,  though  sensible  how  many 
evils  besides  that  of  infamy  must  attend  it, 
are  sufficient  to  restrain  him ;  but,  r^ardleaa 
of  [be  danger,  and  neglecting  those  many  n- 
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and  ereditible  ainiiMiiieirts  wUch 
•till  within  his  power,  and  might  lenre  to  di- 
Tcrt  him  from  to  shameful  a  paation,  he  rushes 
headlong  to  his  min  ?  And  can  any  other  be 
nid  of  so  wretched  a  being,  hot  that  some  fiirjr 
hath  posiestfd  him  ?** 

«<  So  it  should  seem,**  said  Aristipims. 
**  But,*"  continued  Socrates,  **  since  so  many, 
and  those  the  most  important  employments  of 
fife,— as  war,  husbandry,  and  others,— are  of 
neceasity  to  be  carried  on  in  the  open  fields, 
from  under  shelter ;  do  you  not  think,  Aristip> 
pas,  that  mankind  are  much  Cb  blame  in  ne- 
l^ecting  to  inure  themselves  to  the  indemen- 
des  of  the  air,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons? 
Above  all,  should  not  he  endeavour  to  bring 
himself  to  bear  these  inconveniences  with  γβ^ 
tience,   who    expects    one    day  to  command 
others?** 
**  I  believe  he  should.** 
•*  But  if  he  who  has  thus  brought  himself  to 
endure  pain  and  inconvenience,  is  alone  quali- 
lied  for  command;  they  who  have  not  done 
this,  ought  never  to  pretend  to  it  ?" 

This  being  granted,  Socrates  went  on:— 
'<  Sedng  then  you  so  wdl  perceived,  Aristippus, 
the  rank  to  which  each  of  these  properly  be- 
long; in  which  would  you  rather  we  should 
place  you  ?»* 

•*  Not  with  those,  Socrates,  who  are  intend- 
ed to  command ;  1  envy  not  these :  and,  in- 
deed,  since  men  are  obliged  to  take  so  much 
pains  to  provide  for  their  own  wants,  I  see  no 
great  wisdom  in  undertaking  to  supply  -the 
wants  of  a  whole  community.  For,  while  he 
who  does  this  is  forced  to  relinquish  many  of 
the  things  he  most  ardently  desires  ;  it  will  be 
held  highly  criminal,  if,  during  his  adminbtra- 
tion,  any  one  wish  of  the  capricious  multitude 
remains  ungratified :  these  behaving  towards 
their  governors  exactly  in  the  manner  I  do  to 
my  slaves.  I  expect  them  to  prepare  what 
I  am  to  eat  and  drink,  and  all  other  necessaries; 
but  suffer  them  to  take  no  part  for  themselves. 
The  people  likewise  require  that  plenty  and 
abundance  should  flow  in  upon  them  from 
every  quarter ;  but  permit  not  the  person, 
to  whose  care  they  owe  this,  even  to  taste  of 
those  indulgences  he  hath  so  amply  provided 
for  others.  Such,  therefore,  Socrates,  as  are 
fond  of  emplo3rraent,  and  have  been  educated 
in  the  manner  you  mentioned,  may  do  very 
well  to  make  governors ;  but,  as  for  me,  I  am 
for  a  life  of  more  ease  and  tranquillity  ?** 


**  Let  us  see  then,  AriiCtp]Nia»  wliidi  of  As 
two  leads  a  life  of  the  greatest  tnnqaillicj  mA 
ease ;  those  who  govern,  or  they  who  obey? 
Among  the  nations  that  are  knowu  to  aa ;  k 
Asia,  the  Syrians,  Phrygians,  and  Lydinna  sie 
subject  to  the  Persians ;  in  Europe,  the  Mea- 
tians  to  the  Scythians ;  and,  in  Africa,  the 
Carthaginians  lord  it  over  all  the  reat ;  which 
of  these  do  you  take  to  be  in  the  moat  digiUs 
situation?  Or  here,  in  Greece»  where  yoa 
are  placed,  whidi  seem  to  yon  the  most 
happy ;  they  who  are  poaseased  of  the  aove> 
reign  power,  or  thoae  who  are  oompelled  to 
submit  to  it  ?** 

*Ί  do  not  desire  to  be  ranked  among'akvca,* 
returned  Aristippus ;  *<  but  there  is  a  atatioo 
equally  remote  from  sovereignty  and  acifitiide ; 
ϋύ»  is  the  true  path  of  libefty ;  and  in  this 
I  would  walk,  as  the  surest  road  to  happineas." 
«  This  path,"  replied  Socrates,  «<  which  lieth 
so  equally  dear,  whether  of  aovereigDty  or 
servitude,  might  perhaps  be  suppoaad  to  hafe 
some  existence  in  nature,  could  we  jdace  it  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  human  society  <  But  how, 
Aristippus,  to  live  among  men  without  govern- 
ing or  being  governed?  Do  you  not  see 
that  the  strong  will  always  oppress  the  weak ; 
and  compel  them  at  last,  by  repeated  injuries, 
both  public  and  private,  to  fly,  as  it  were,  to 
slavery  for  refuge  !  If  they  refuse  to  submit 
willingly,  their  lands  are  ravaged,  their  trees 
cut  down,  their  com  ruined  :  till,  wearied  out 
at  last  by  oppression  of  every  kind,  they  aro 
obliged  to  give  up  the  unequal  combat.  Also, 
in  private  life  ;  see  you  not  bow  the  bold  and 
strong  trample  upon  such  as  are  weak,  or  want 
courage  to  defend  themselves  ?*' 

'*  I  do  see  it,**  said  Aristippus  :  "  and  to  the 
end  it  may  not  fall  out  so  with  me,  I  confine 
myself  to  no  one  commonwealth,  but  move 
here  and  there,  and  think  it  best  to  be  a  stran- 
ger every  where.** 

"  Truly,'*  said  Socrates,  "  this  method  of 
providing  for  your  safety  bath  something  pecu- 
liar in  it :  and  it  should  seem,  Aristippus,  that 
since  the  days  of  Sinnis,  Sciro,  and  Procrustes,  * 
no  man  hath  dared  to  molest  the  traveller. 
What,  then !  those  who  remain  continually  in 
their  own  country  have  the  laws  to  secure  them 
against  violence  of  every  sort ;  they  have  their 
relations,  their  friends,  their  dependents,   to 


1  Famooe  robbers,  who  Infested  Greace  in  the  tiroes  of 
Theteas,  and  were  slain  by  him. 
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uoat  tb«in ;  tbelrdtiM  ire  foitified ;  they  have 
>rmt  for  tbeir  defenea  ;  and,  to  ttitogthea  them 
EtiU  ταοη,  tbej  make  ■lliuicB  with  their  παφί- 
boun :  jet  thall  not  all  this  tecure  tbem  from 
Uling  lometime•  into  the  tmnx  of  twi  meo  : 
while  you,  destitute  of  all  those  various  adnni- 
tBges ;  exposed  continuatljr  to  the  maiij  dwigeta, 
in  Β  muitier  unavoidable  to  those  wbo  pa*« 
from  one  place  to  another;  nor  jet 
that  city  who«  very  mee 
not  eurpui  you  in  credit :  jon,  who  shall  then 
be  seen  in  that  situation  wherein  all  the  world 
would  wish  the  man  wbom  tbey  purposed  to 
betray :  will  thej  then  spare  you,  Aristippus, 
because  you  are  a  straDger?  or.  because  the 
public  bith  hath  been  given,  that  neither  at 
your  entrance  into,  or  going  lirom  the  dtj,  you 
shall  meet  with  any  moleatation  ?  But  pertiaps 
you  think  yourself  of  so  little  worth,  that  no 
one  will  be  found  willing  to  purchase  you ' : 
and  in  truth.  Aristippus,  I  know  not  that  man 
wbo  would  wish  to  have  such  s  slave  in  bis 
faiiiilj.  as  would  do  nothing,  and  yet  elpect  te 
live  well.  But  shall  we  see  hotr  maalen  gene- 
rally manage  such  sort  of  people  7  If  their 
appetites  and  passions  are  very  outrageous, 
fasting  is  made  use  of  to  reduce  them  to  order. 
If  they  an  inclined  to  take  what  does  not  be- 
long to  them,  every  thing  valuable  is  kept  care- 
fully out  of  their  way.  If  escape  is  meditated, 
chains  shall  secure  them :  and  when  inclined  to 
be  laiy,  stripes  are  called  in,  to  quicken  their 
motions.  And  you,  Aristippus,  if  you  disco- 
vered such  a  slave  among  your  domestics,  in 
what  manner  would  you  treat  bim  ?" 

■*  1  would  certainly  leave  no  sort  of  severity 
uDlried,"  said  Aristippus,  "  till  1  had  brought 
bim  to  better  manners.  But  let  us  return  to 
our  first  subject,  Socrates  i  and  tell  me,  if  you 
please,  wherein  the  happiness  of  sovereignty 
consislB,  which  you  make  such  account  of;  if 
pain  and  fatigue,  and  hunger  and  cold,  aiid  ten 
thousand  other  inconveniences,  not  only  pave 
the  way  to  it,  but  are  afterwards  tbe  chosen 
portion  of  tbe  man  who  undertakes  to  command 
others?  As  to  my  part,  I  see  no  greater  dif- 
ference between  the  strokea  of  the  whip  which 
we  give  ourselves,  and  those  laid  on  by  the 
order  of  another;  for,  if  my  body  is  to  be  tor. 
tured.  it  [natters  not  the  band  by  which  it  is 
done  :   except  that  folly  may  also  be  added  to 

1  ThoA«  vrha  IWIl  fnle  Ibe  hamta  of  robbers  were  eciu- 
moolrsold  bjr  then  forAlar«. 


the  account,  when  tbe  pain  κρραα  of  our  om 
procuring." 

"  Is  it  so  then,  Aristippus,  that  jon  perceiTe 
no  diflerence  between  the  things  we  submit  to 
voluntarily,  (od  those  we  undeigo,  compelled 
to  it  by  some  other  ?  Now,  he  who  Ihrough 
chmce  abstains  from  his  food  may  return  to  his 
food  whenever  he  pleaaea :  and  he  who  endures 
tbirat,  because  be  is  so  minded,  may,  when 
minded  otherwise,  as  easily  remove  it ;  but  the 
case  is  not  the  same  when  we  have  constraint 
to  encounter.  Beaides,  he  who  of  hii  owd 
accord  engages  ■in  what  may  be  attended  with 
labour,  hath  the  hopes  of  succeaa  to  animate 
him  in  the  way,  and  the  fttigue  of  the  chaie 
never  discouragei  the  hunter. 

"  But,  if  the  proapect  of  acquiring  what  he  ja 
in  pursuit  of,  however  wortbleas  in  itself,  is 
sufficient  to  m^e  him  rq[ard  neither  thirst  imr 
hunger;  what  may  not  he,  wboae  aim  is  to, 
procure  the  friendship  of  the  good,  conquer  his 
enemies,  gain  tbe  conunaud  over  himself,  and 
wisely  govem  bis  own  family,  benefit  his  friends, 
serve  his  country  ?  Will  such  a  one  shrink  Μ 
&tigue  and  pain?  Rather,  will  he  not  court 
them,  while  they  add  to  the  deligbt  arising  from 
bis  own  conaciousness,  and  tbe  united  appro• 
bation  of  those  who  best  know  him  ?  And,  to 
show  still  farther  bow  necessary  labour  and 
pain  are  judged  for  all  who  would  perform  «nj 
thing  laudable;  it  is  a  maxim  of  those  who  in- 
struct youth,  to  regard  tbe  exeroaes  that  are 
gone  through  with  ease,  or  give  pleasure  on 
their  firat  performattce,  aa  of  little  worth ; 
whether  in  Amning  the  body  or  improving  the 
mind :  whems  those  which  require  patience, 
application,  and  labour,  these  are  tbey  which 
prepare  the  man  for  illustriooa  deeds  and  noUe 
undertakings,  aa  many  who  were  excellent 
judges  have  told  us;  and,  among  tbe  rest, 
Heaiod,  for  he  speaks  somewhere  or  other 
after  the  following  manner  ; 
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EfrfdnnMS  wMi  Ukewiie, 


"Ewntky 
Andigiiii, 


gote  fiT•  Boafht  to  ilotk.* 


••  flMk  Bot  flM  fwttli  of  lU»,  la  Ufe'k  ant  bloMD  I 
TiMy  111  prapert  oa  for  tb•  pain  t•  com•  I** 


And  tbe  wise  Prodieii•  is  tlto  of  the  sune 
opinion;  for  to  Urn  it  tbeall^gotygifen.  Now 
tbif  writer  tell•  ni,  to  tlie  best  of  my  remem- 
bmnce,  **  tbat  Hereole•  having  attained  to  that 
■tage  of  life  when  man  being  left  to  the  go- 
Temment  of  himself  aeldom^faila  to  give  cer- 
tain indication•  whether  he  will  walk  in  the 
paths  of  virtue  or  ¥rander  through  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  vice,  perplexed  and  undetermined 
wfatt  eoorse  to  pureiie,  retired  into  a  {dace 
where  ailenee  and  aolitode  might  bestow  on 
him  that  tranquillity  and  leisure  so  necessary 
for  ddiberation,  when  two  women,  of  more 
QMD  ordinary  statore,  came  on  towards  him• 
The  eoortenanee  of  the  one,  open  and  amia- 
Ue,  and  devated  with  an  air  of  conscious  dig- 
nity. Her  person  was  adorned  with  native 
elegance,  her  look  with  modesty,  every  gesture 
witii  decency,  and  her  garments  were  alto- 
gether of  die  purest  white.  The  other  was 
comely,  but  bloated,  as  from  too  high  living. 
Affecting  softness  and  delicacy,  every  look, 
every  action,  was  studied  and  constrained; 
while  art  contributed  all  its  powers  to  give 
those  charms  to  her  complexion  and  shape 
whidi  nature  had  denied  her.  Her  look  was 
bdd,  tbe  blush  of  modesty  she  was  a  stranger  to, 
and  her  dress  was  contrived,  not  to  conceal,  but 
display  those  beautie•  she  supposed  herself  pos- 
sessed of.  She  would  look  round  to  see  if  any 
observed  her ;  and  not  only  so,  but  she  would 
frequently  stand  still  to  admire  her  own  sha- 
dow. Drawing  near  to  the  place  where  the 
hero  sat  musing,  eager  and  anxious  for  the  ad- 
vantage  of  first  accosting  him,  she  hastily  ran 
forward  ;  while  the  person  who  accompanied 
her  moved  on  with  her  usual  pace,  equal  and 
migestic.  Joining  him,  she  said,  '  I  know, 
my  Hercules  !  you  have  long  been  deliberating 
on  the  course  of  life  you  should  pursue ;  en- 
gage  with  me  in  friendship,  and  I  will  lead  you 
through  those  paths  which  are  snK>oth  and 
flowery,  where  every  delight  shall  court  your 
enjoyment,  and  pain  and  sorrow  shall  not  once 
appear.  Absolved  from  all  the  fatigue  of 
busmess  and  the  hardships  of  war,  your  em- 
ployment shall  be  to  share  in  the  social  plea- 


sures of  the  tafaAe^  or  repoM  on  bods  of  down; 
no  ••■••  ehaU  remain  without  its  gmttficndons 
beauty  ahall  ddight  the  eye  and  melody  the  «^ 
and  perfume•  shall  breathe  their  odowu  mama 
you.  Nor  shall  your  care  be  ooee  woulod  ftr 
the  procuring  of  the••  thing• :  neitber  be  alnid 
leet  time  •hould  exhaust  your  stock  of  joy^ 
and  reduce  yon  to  the  necessity  of  purehariif 
new,  either  by  the  labour  of  body  or  aiiiid:  il 
ia  to  the  toil  of  others  that  you  aloao  aUl  owe 
them!  Scruple  not,  tiierefore^  to  aeiae  whal• 
ever  seemeth  most  deeirable^'  for  this  privflege 
I  beatow  on  all  who  are  my  votarie•.' 

**  Hercule•^  having  heard  ao  flattering  an  in- 
vitiition,  demanded  her  name. — *  My  friends,* 
said  she,  *  call  me  Happiness ;  but  they  who  do 
not  love  me  endeavour  to  mako  me  odioos, 
and  therefore  brand  me  with  the  nam•  of  Sen- 
suality.*' 

*'  By  this  time  the  odier  person  beiqg  Miit^ 
ed,  thus  addressed  him  in  her  turn  ; 

*  I  also^  Ο  Hercules !  am  come  to  offer  you 
my  friendship,  for  I  am  no  stranger  to  your 
high  descent ;  neither  was  I  wanting  to  lemHk 
the  goodness  of  your  dispossrion  in  all  the  ei^ 
erdses  of  your  childhood}  from  wfaeaee  I 
gather  hopes,  if  you  choose  to  follow  where  I 
lead  the  way,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  performing  many  actions 
glorious  to  yourself  and  honourable  to  me^ 
But  I  mean  not  to  allure  you  with  specious 
promises  of  pleasure,  I  will  plainly  set  befon 
you  things  as  they  really  are,  and  show  you  in 
what  manner  the  gods  think  proper  to  dispose 
them.  Know  therefore,  young  man,  these 
wise  governors  of  tbe  universe  have  decreed, 
that  nothing  great,  nothing  excellent,  shall  be 
obtained  without  care  and  labour.  They  give 
no  real  good,  no  true  happiness,  on  other  terms. 
If,  therefore,  you  would  secure  the  favour  of 
these  gods,  adore  them.  If  you  would  oondli- 
ate  to  yourself  the  affection  of  your  friends,  be 
of  use  to  them.  If  to  be  honoured  and  to• 
spected  of  the  republic  be  your  aim,  show  your 
fellow-dtixens  how  effectiially  you  can  serve 
them.  But  if  it  is  your  ambition  tliat  all 
Greece  shall  esteem  you,  let  all  Greece  share 


1  This  I•  finely  ImsflDed,  to  show  how  doeely  I^Jas. 
Uce  Slid  opprewton  are  connected  with  intemperaoee. 

8  It  Is  hoped  Uie  hariag  dioeen  to  deoomiaate  this 
penon  by  the  word  senMiaUty,  rather  than  pleaeare, 
hitherto  commonly  used,  may  be  allowed,  as  It  seemed 
that  pleasore  should  always  be  considered,  not  as  < 
traiy  to,  but  a  sore  attendant  on  Tirtm». 
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the  bene£u  uinng  from  your  labonri.  If  jm 
wish  for  the  buiu  of  the  sazik,  cultint•  it  If 
fbc  the  incnue  of  jour  flock•  or  joor  beidi, 
lit  jour  fLxkt  and  foui  berdi  bara  your  it- 
taadance  ud  your  an.  Aad  if  your  dcngn 
ii  to  «dnuK»  yoonelf  by  m*>  if  yon  wiali  for 
the  power  of  defendiiig  yooi  frienda,  and  inb- 
dning  your  enamiw,  loam  xhe  ait  of  war  ander 
those  wbo  are  wall  **T"'"tr*  with  it;  and, 
when  learnt,  employ  it  to  A•  be«t  adiantige. 
And  if  to  have  a  body  ready  and  well  able  to 
perfonn  what  yon  wiih  fnxn  it  be  your  dedra, 
■ubject  joon  to  your  naaon,  and  let  exei- 
cite  aod  hard  labour  ^tb  to  It  itteiigtb  and 
afility." 

"  At  these  wocdi,  aa  Prodiciii  iDfonna  u*.  the 
other  interrupted  her : — '  Yon  see,'  wid  >he, 
'  my  Hereuln,  the  long,  the  labariona  road 
■he  means  to  lead  you ;  but  I  can  conduct  you 
to  happineaa  by  a  path  more  ahort  and  eaay. ' 

"  '  Miserable  wretch  !'  replied  Virtue,  'what 
bappinese  canit  thou  bout  of?  Thou,  who 
wilt  not  take  the  least  pains  to  procure  it! 
Doth  not  satiety  always  antidpeie  desire  ? 
Wilt  (hou  wiit  till  hunger  invite*  thee  to 
eat,  or  stay  till  thou  ait  thinty  before  tboo 
driiikest  ?  Or,  rather,  to  give  some  relish  to 
tby  repaat,  must  not  art  be  called  in  to  sup- 
ply the  waot  of  appetite  ?  while  thy  wines, 
though  costly,  an  yield  no  delight,  but  the  Ice 
in  suinmer  is  sought  for  to  cool  and  make  them 
grateful  to  thy  palate  <  Beds  of  down,  or  the 
softest  coucb,  can  procure  no  deep  (or  thee, 
whom  idleness  Indina  to  aeek  (ta  repose ;  not 
labour  and  fatigue,  which  alone  prepare  for  it, 
Nor  dost  thou  leave  it  to  nature  to  direct  thee 
in  thy  pleasures,  but  all  is  art  and  sbamelcas 
impurity.  The  night  Is  polluted  with  riot  and 
critnes.  while  the  day  ii  given  up  to  sloth  and 
inactivity  :  and,  though  ImmoitsJ,  thou  art  be- 
come an  outcast  from  the  gods,  and  the  con- 
tempt and  acorn  of  all  good  men.  Thou 
boaslesc  of  happiness,  but  what  happineisnnst 
thou  boast  of  ?  Where  was  it  that  the  sweetest 
of  all  sounds,  the  munc  of  just  self-praise, 
ever  reached  thine  car  ?  Or  when  couldst  thou 
view,  with  complacency  and  satisfiKtion,  one 
worthy  deed  of  thy  own  perfonnlog  ?  I*  there 
any  one  who  will  trust  thy  word,  or  depend 
upon  tby  promise ;  or,  if  sound  in  judgment, 
be  of  thy  society  ?  For,  among  tby  followers, 
which  of  them,  in  youth,  are  not  altogether  ef- 
feminate and  infirm  of  body  ?  Which  of  them. 


&culty  of  the  mind?  While  wwting  their 
prioie  in  thoughtleas  indulgence,  they  prepan 
for  themaelvea  all  that  pain  and  remorse  μ 
sure  to  attend  the  closa  of  such  a  life  !  Ashamed 
of  the  past,  afflicted  with  the  present,  they 
weary  themaelvea  in  bewailing  that  folly  which 
lavished  on  youth  all  the  joys  of  life,  and  left 
nothing  to  old  age  but  pain  and  imbedlity  [ 

"  '  As  for  mc,  my  dwelling  is  alone  with  the 
goda  and  good  men  ;  and,  vrithout  me,  nothii^ 
great,  nothing  excellent,  can  be  perfbnnai, 
whether  on  earth  or  in  the  beaveOs  ;  so  that 
my  praise,  my  eateem,  is  with  all  who  know 
me  '.  I  make  the  labour  of  the  artiit  pleasant^ 
and  bring  to  the  father  of  his  family  security 
and  joy  g  while  the  slave,  aa  his  brd,  i«  alike 
my  care.  In  peace  I  direct  to  the  most  usefol 
councils,  in  war  qiprove  mysdf  a  faithful  ally; 
and  I  only  can  tie  the  bond  of  indisaoluUe 
friendihip.  Nor  do  my  votaries  even  fail  to 
find  pleasora  in  thor  repasts,  Ihou^  smaU 
coat  is  wanted  to  famish  out  their  taUe;  for 
hanger,  iu>t  art,  piepare*  it  for  them  ;  wUIe 
their  sleep,  which  follows  the  labour  of  Λύ 
day,  is  fsr  more  sweet  than  whatever  expenae 
can  procnte  for  idleness :  yet,  sweet  as  it  i*^ 
they  quit  it  unreluctant  when  called  by  tMr 
duty,  whether  to  the  gods  ax  men.  The  jmiag 
enjoy  the  applause  of  the  aged,  the  aged  are 
leverencedandrespectedbytbeyoung.  EquaUy 
delighted  with  reflecting  on  the  past,  or  c«d- 
templatii^  the  present,  thrir  attaehmBnt  to  me 
renden  them  favoured  of  the  gods,  dear  to  their 
friends,  and  honoured  by  their  country.  And 
when  the  fatal  hour  is  arrived,  they  sink  not, 
like  others,  into  an  inglorious  oblivion,  but, 
immortoliied  by  fame,  flourish  for  ever  in  the 
grate&il  remembrance  of  admiring  posterity  I 
Thus,  Ο  Hercules  !  tbou  great  descendant  of 
a  glorious  race  of  heroes !  thus  mayest  thou 
attain  that  supreme  felioitj  wherewith  I  have 
been  empowered  to  reward  all  those  who  will 
ingly  yield  themselves  up  to  my  direction.' " 

"  See  here  my  Aristippus,"  continued  So. 
crate•,  "  see  here  the  advice  which,  Prodicu* 
tells  us,  ^^nue  gave  the  young  hero.  He 
clothes  it,  as  you  tnay  mppoae,  Id  more  cialted 
langutve  than  I  have  attempted  >  but  it  will  be 
your  wisdom  if  yon  endeavour  to  profit  fi«in 
what  he  hath  said,  and  consider  it  present  what 
may  befall  you  heresAer."* 
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IL  Socmtet»  seeing  his  eldest  son  Lampro- 
cles  enraged  with  his  mother,  spoke  to  him 
In  the  following  manner ;  '*  Tell  me,  my  son,** 
said  he,  *<  did  3rou  ever  hear  of  any  who  are 
called  mignUeful  ?** 

*<  Many,**  replied  Lamprodes. 

''Did  you  consider  what  gained  them  this 
appeUation  V 

**  They  were  called  mignteful,  beoiuse,  hav- 
ing received  fiivours,  they  refused  to  make  any 
return.** 

"  Ingratitude,  then,  should  seem  one  species 
of  injustice  !** 

**  Most  certainly." 

«  Have  you  ever  examined  thoroughly  what 
this  sort  of  injustice  is  ?  Or  do  you  think, 
Lamprocles,  hecause  we  are  only  said  to  be 
unjust  when  we  treat  our  friends  ill,  not  so  when 
we  injure  our  enemies ;  therefore  we  are  in- 
deed unjust  when  we  are  ungrateful  to  our 
friends,  but  not  so  when  only  ungrateful  to  our 
enemies  ?** 

•<  I  have  considered  it  thoroughly,'*  replied 
Lamprodes ;  *'  and  am  convinced,  that  to  be 
ungrateful,  is  to  be  unjust ;  whether  the  object 
of  our  ingratitude  be  friend  or  foe.*' 

"  If  then,**  continued  Socrates,  *<  ingratitude 
is  injustice,  it  wiU  follow,  that  the  greater  the 
benefit  of  which  we  are  unmindful,  the  more 
we  are  unjust  ?** 

**  Most  assuredly." 

"  But  where  shall  we  find  the  person  who 
hath  received  from  any  one,  benefits  so  great 
or  so  many,  as  children  from  their  parents? 
To  them  it  is  they  owe  their  very  existence  ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  capadty  of 
beholding  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  together 
ivith  the  privilege  of  partaking  of  those  various 
blessings  which  the  gods  have  so  bountifully 
dispensed  to  all  mankind.  Now  these  are  ad- 
vantages universally  hdd  so  inestimable,  that 
to  be  deprived  of  them  exdteth  our  very  strong- 
est abhorrence ;  an  abhorrence  well  under- 
stood, when  the  wisdom  of  the  legislator 
made  death  to  be  the  punishment  of  the  most 


badncaa  of  his  diaposition,  like  to  that  οΓ  Critiae  and 
Aldbladea,  prerailad  over  the  precepts  of  Sucrate•,  Ulas- 
trated  aa  they  were  by  the  beaatifol  picture  borrowed 
from  Prodicue.  He  became  allerwarda  the  founder  of 
a  sect  of  philoeophers,  whoee  leading'  tenet  was,  **  that 
man  waa  bom  for  pleasore,  and  that  virtue  la  only  eo  far 
laudable  aa  it  conduces  thereto.'* .  One  of  hia  diadplea 
taught  publicly,  that  there  were  no  goda :— a  abort  and 
easy  transition  from  vice  and  aenauality  to  atheiam. 


atrodous  crimes :  rightiy  judging,  that  the  ter- 
ror wherewith  every  one  behdd  it,  would  senFS 
the  most  powerfully  to  deter  from  the  coaunis. 
sion  of  such  offences,  as  they  saw  must  hriag 
upon  them  this  greatest  of  all  eviU.  Neither 
sbouldst  thou  suppose  it  sensuality  alone  wlnck 
induceth  mankind  to  enter  into  marriage,  sines 
not  a  street  but  would  furnish  with  other  meass 
for  its  gratification :  but  our  desire  is  to  find 
out  one  wherewith  to  unite  ouradvea,  firoa 
whom  we  may  reasonably  expect  a  numotms 
and  a  healthful  progeny.  The  husband  theo 
tumeth  his  thoughts  in  what  manner  he  may 
best  maintain  the  wife  whom  he  hath  thus 
chosen,  and  make  ample  provision  for  his  chil- 
dren yet  unborn ;  while  she,  on  her  part,  with 
the  utmost  danger  to  herself,  bean  about  with 
her,  for  a  long  time,  a  most  painful  burden. 
To  this  she  imparts  life  and  nourishment,  and 
brings  it  into  the  world  with  inexpressible  an- 
guish :  nor  doth  her  task  end  here ;  she  is  still 
to  supply  the  food  that  must  afterward  support 
it.  She  watches  over  it  with  tender  affection ; 
attends  it  continually  with  unwearied  care,  al- 
though she  hath  receivea  no  benefit  from  it ; 
ndther  doth  it  yet  know  to  whom  it  is  thus  in- 
debted. She  seeks,  as  it  were,  to  divine  iti 
wants :  night  or  day  her  solidtude  and  labour 
know  no  intermission ;  unmindful  of  what  here- 
after may  be  the  fruit  of  all  her  pain.  After- 
ward, when  the  children  are  arrived  at  an  age 
capable  to  receive  instruction,  how  doth  each 
parent  endeai'our  to  instil  into  thdr  minds  the 
knowledge  which  may  best  conduce  to  thdr  fu- 
ture well-doing !  And  if  they  hear  of  any  bet- 
ter qualified  than  themselves  for  this  important 
task,  to  these  they  send  them,  without  regard 
to  the  expense ;  so  much  do  they  desire  the 
happiness  of  thdr  children  !" 

<*  Certain  it  is,"  replied  Lamprodes,  **  al- 
though my  mother  had  done  this,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  more,  no  man  could  bear  with  so 
much  ill  humour.*' 

**Do  not  you  think  it  easier  to  bear  the  anger 
of  a  mother,  than  that  of  a  wild  beast  ?" 

"  No,  not  of  such  a  mother." 

"  But  what  harm  hath  she  done  you  ?  Hath 
she  kicked  you,  or  bit  you,  as  wild  beasts  do 
when  they  are  angry  ?" 

*<  No,  but  she  utters  such  things  as  no  one 
can  bear  from  any  body." 

'<  And  you,  Lamprodes,  what  have  you  not 
made  this  mother  bear,  with  your  continual 
cries  and  untoward  restlessness !  what  fatigue 
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in  the  <iay  '  uliat  (li>tiirliaiicc  in  tin.•  ni'jlil  I  and 
what  panj^'s  wlicn  sickru-^s  at  anytime  seized 
you !' 

"  But,  however,  I  never  did  or  aaid  any  thing 
to  make  her  ashamed  of  me.** 

*  .  **  It  is  welL  Bat  why,  Lampfodei,  aboiild 
■  you  be  more  «tended  with  your  mother,  thn 
t     people  on  the  8t«ge  are  with  one  another? 

*  There  is  nothing  to  injieioa•  er  reproaohfoi 
(      that  these  do  not  often  say,  3ret  no  one  becomes 

outrageous  against  the  man  whom  he  hears 
threaten  and  revile  him,  because  he  well  knows 
he  intends  him  no  real  injury :  but  you,  although 
you  as  well  know  that  no  hurt  is  designed  you, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  every  kindness,  you  fly 
out  into  rage  against  your  mother ;  or,  perhaps, 
you  suppose  she  intended  you  some  harm  ?** 

*'  Not  at  all,**  replied  Lamprocles ;  «  I  never 
once  suspected  any  such  matter.** 

"  What !  a  mother  who  thus  loves  ]rou !  who, 
when  you  are  sick,  spareth  no  means,  no  pains 
for  your  recovery ;  whose  care  is  to  supply  your 
every  want ;  and  whose  vows  to  the  gods  are 
so  frequent  on  your  ^behalf !  Is  she  harsh  and 
cruel?  Surely  the' inn  who  cannot  bear  with 
such  a  mother,  cannot  bear  with  that  which  is 
roost  for  his  advantage.  But  tell  me,**  con- 
tinued Socrates,  **  doth  it  seem  to  you  at  all 
necessary  to  show  respect  or  submission  to  any 
one  whatsoever  ?  Or  are  you  indeed  conscious 
of  such  a  degree  of  self-sufficiency,  as  makes  it 
needless  to  pay  any  regard,  whether  to  magis- 
trate or  general  ?** 

**  So  far  from  it,**  said  Lamprocles,  **  I  en- 
deavour  all  I  can  to  recommend  myself  to  my 
superiors.** 

"  Perhaps,  too,  you  would  cultivate  the  good- 
will of  your  neighbour,  that  he  may  supply  you 
with  fire  from  bis  hearth,  when  you  want  it ;  or 
yield  you  ready  assistance,  when  any  accident 
befalls  you  ?** 

«  I  would,  most  surely.** 

**  And  if  you  were  to  go  a  journey,  or  a 
voyage  with  any  one,  it  would  not  be  indifferent 
to  you,  whether  they  loved  or  hated  you  ?' 

«  No,  certainly  !'* 

**  Wretch !  to  think  it  right  to  endeavour  to 
gain  the  good-will  of  these  people ;  and  suppose 
you  are  to  do  nothing  for  a  mother,  whose  love 
for  you  so  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other !  Surely 
you  have  forgot,  that  while  every  other  kind  of 
ingratitude  is  passed  over  unnoticed  by  the 
magistrate,  those  who  refuse  to  return  good 
offices,  in  any  other  case,  being  only  punislied 


with  thr  r()nf('ni|»t  of  thi-ir  li  llo^v-(•ltizιΊl'^  ;  the 
πκιη  who  i>  wanting  in  rt-spcct  to  hi^  parent•'•, 
for  this  man  public  punishmenlh  are  appointed  ;  ' 
the  laws  yield  him  no  longer  their  protection ; 
neither  is  he  permitted  any  ahare  in  the  ad» 
mtniatratioD,  iinee  they  thbik  no  sacrifice  of- 
fered by  a  band  so  imptoua,  eaa  be  acceptable 
to  the  gods,  or  benefidal  to  man :  βηά  oondode 
the  mind  so  altogether  degeneiEte,  equally  in* 
capable  of  undertaking  any  thing  great,  or  eie* 
cuting  any  thing  justly.  For  such,  too,  aa 
neglect  to  perform  the  rites  of  sepulture  for 
their  parents,  for  these,  the  same  punishmenta 
have  been  allotted  by  the  laws :  aitd  particukr 
regard  is  had  to  these  points,  when  inquiry  ia 
made  into  the  lives  and  behaviour  of  those  who 
offer  themselves  candidates  for  any  public  em- 
ployment You,  therefore,  Ο  my  son !  will 
not  delay,  if  wise,  to  entreat  pardon  of  the 
gods;  lest  they,  from  whom  your  ingratitude 
cannot  be  hid,  should  turn  away  their  fiivour 
fiOm  you :  and  be  you  likewise  careful  to  con- 
ceal it  from  the  eyes  of  men,  that  you  find  not 
yourself  forsaken  by  all  who  know  you ;  for  no 
one  will  expect  a  return  to  his  kindness,  how- 
ever considerable,  from  him  who  can  show 
himself  unmindful  of  what  he  oweth  to  hit 
parents. " 

III.  Socrates  having  observed  that  Chsere- 
phon  and  Chserecrates,  two  brothers,  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  were  at  variance,  he  wished 
very  much  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other.  To 
which  end,  meeting  one  of  them,  he  said  to 
him,  '*  What,  are  you  then,  Chierecrates,  one 
of  those  mercenary  kind  of  people,  who  prefer 
riches  to  a  brother,  and  forget  that  these  being 
only  inanimate  things,  require  much  vigilance 
and  care  to  protect  them;  whereas  a  brother 
endued  with  reason  and  reflection,  is  able  to 
give  assistance  and  protection  to  you  ?  And,  be- 
sides, brothers  are  somewhat  less  plentiful  than 
gold !  It  is  strange  a  man  should  think  himself 
injured  because  he  cannot  enjoy  his  brother*s 
fortune !  Why  not  equally  complain  of  injury 
done  him  by  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  be- 
cause the  wealth  of  the  whole  community  doth 
not  centre  in  him  alone  ?  But  in  this  case  they 
can  argue  right,  and  easily  see  that  a  moderate 
fortune  secured  by  the  mutual  aid  of  society,  is 
much  better  than  the  riches  of  a  whole  city 


1  Neither  wae  this  ennfined  to  their  immediate  pa. 
rcats,  but  equaliy  understood  of  their  fnuidliubers, 
grrandmothere,  and  other  proffenitors.— Pol/rr'«  Antff. 
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•ttemlcd  with  Ute  daiifen  to  which  lolitiMie 
would  expote  them,  jet  adoiit  not  this  reeton- 
ing  in  regard  to  a  brother.  If  rich,  thej  boy 
ilaYca  ia  abundaiice  to  serve  them :  they  en- 
deavour all  they  can  to  pain  frienda  to  support 
them  ;  but  nudte  at  the  same  time  no  account 
of  a  brother,  as  if  nearness  in  blood  disqualified 
for  friendship  !  But  surely,  to  be  bom  of  the 
same  parents,  and  educated  in  the  same  house, 
ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  so  many 
powerful  cements,  since  even  wild  beasts  them- 
sdvea  show  some  inclination  to  animals  tbey 
are  brought  up  with.  And  besides,  Chaere- 
crates,  he  who  hath  a  brother,  is  much  more 
regarded  than  he  who  bath  none ;  his  enemies 
too  will  be  the  less  forward  to  molest  him.** 

**  I  will  not  deny,**  replied  Chaerecrates, 
'*  that  a  brother,  when  such  as  he  should  be, 
is,  as  you  say,  an  inestimable  treasure,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  bear  long  yrixh  one  an- 
other,  so  far  from  quarrelling  on  every  slight 
occasion  ;  but  when  this  brother  fails  in  every 
particular,  and  is  indeed  the  very  reverse  of  all 
he  ought  to  be,  to  keep  on  terms  with  such  a 
one,  is  next  to  an  impossibility.** 

**  Your  brother  then,  my  Chaerecrates,  is 
displeasing  to  every  one  ?  Or  arc  there  some 
to  whom  he  can  make  himself  very  agreeable  ?** 

"  Therefore  he  the  more  deserves  my  ha- 
tred,** said  Chaerecrates,  "because  wherever 
he  comes  he  fails  not  to  make  himself  pleasing 
to  others ;  whereas,  he  seems  to  aim  at  nothing 
but  displeasing  mc.** 

**  I3ut  may  not  this  happen,  Cbserecrates, 
from  your  not  knowing  how  to  converse  pro- 
perly with  a  brother  ?  As  the  horse,  not  un- 
tractable  to  others,  becomes  altogether  un- 
manageable to  the  unskilful  rider.*' 

*'  And  why  should  I,  who  well  know  how 
to  return  any  kindness  shown  me  either  in 
words  or  actions,  be  supposed  ignorant  in  what 
manner  to  behave  properly  to  a  brother  ?  if  ο  : 
hue  when  I  see  a  man  catch  at  every  oppor- 
tunity to  vex  and  disoblige  me,  shall  I,  after 
this,  show  kindness  to  such  a  one  ?  I  cannot, 
Socrates ;  nor  will  I  even  attempt  it !" 

**  You  surprise  me,  Chaerecrates  !  Suppose 
you  had  a  dog  who  watched  and  defended  your 
sheep  diligently ;  this  dog  fawns  and  caresses 
your  shepherds,  but  snarls  at  you  whenever 
you  come  near  him.  What  do  you  on  this 
occasion  ?  Fly  out  into  rage  ?  Or  endeavour, 
by  kindness,  to  reconcile  him  to  you?  You 
acknowledge  a  brother,  when  such  as  be  ought 


to  be,  an  inraluahle  tieoauic  :  joo  say  ym  m 
not  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  cmdhsliil 
fiivour  and  affection,  but  yet  are  molvftf  • 
employ  none  of  them  to  gain  the  lofc  of  Qa ' 
rephon!** 

*<  I  do  not  believe,  Sociates,  I  have  arts  mi• 
fident  to  succeed  in  such  an  attempt." 

•*  And  yet  I  should  imagine,**  aaid  Soa«^ 
**  no  new  one  necessary :  practiee  only  thsa 
you  are  already  master  of,  and  jou  wiD  %d 
them  sufficient  to  regain  his  aiflreedon." 

**  If  you  know  what  these  ate,  of  fisvoor  » 
form  me,**  replied  Chaerecntes ;  **  for  they  m 
unknown  to  me.** 

*'  Suppose,  Chaerecrates,  you  wished 
friend  to  invite  you  to  his  feast  when  be  of- 
fered sacrifice ;  what  means  would  yoa  tike  ts 
induce  him  thereto.** 

"  Invite  him  to  one  of  mine.** 

*<  And  if  you  wanted  him,  in  your  absence^ 
to  manage  your  affairs,  what  then  ?** 

**  I  would  try  what  I  could  to  ei^age  bii 
gratitude,  by  first  rendering  him  the  service  I 
wished  to  receive.** 

<*  But,  suppose  you  desired  to  secure  fbr 
yourself  an  hospitable  reception  in  some  fbreiga 
country,  what  would  you  do  ?* 

"  When  any  of  that  place  came  to  Athena^ 
I  would  invite  them  to  my  bouse,**  said  Cbap- 
recrates  ;  "  and  would  spare  no  pains  to  assist 
them  in  despatching  the  business  they  came 
for,  that  they,  when  J  went  thither,  might  help 
mc  in  return  to  expedite  mine.** 

"Is  it  so  then!'*  replied  Socrates;  *<and 
are  you  so  well  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  con- 
ciliating favour  and  affection,  yet  know  no- 
thing of  the  matter?  But  you  are  afraid, 
Chsererrates,  of  making  the  first  advances  to 
your  brother,  lest  it  should  degrade  you  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  hear  it  ?  Yet  surely  it 
ought  not  to  be  less  glorious  for  a  man  to  anti- 
cipate his  friends  in  courtesy  and  kind  offices, 
than  get  the  start  of  his  enemies  in  injuries 
and  annoyance !  Had  I  thought  Chserephon 
as  well  disposed  as  you  towards  a  reconcilia- 
tion, I  should  have  endeavoured  to  have  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  make  the  first  advances ;  but 
you  seemed  to  me  the  better  leader  in  this 
affair ;  and  I  fancied  success  the  most  likely  to 
ensue  from  it." 

*«  Nay,  now,  Socrates,"  cried  out  Chaerecrates, 
**  you  certainly  spealc  not  with  your  usual  wis- 
dom.     What !   would  you  have  me,  who  am 
the  youngest,  make  overtures  to  my  brother  ; 
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when  in  mil  natiomitiitfaeuDdoubCed  prinlege  | 
\    of  diefint-boni  tolcad  the  w>j!" 

"  How!"  replied  SoenU* ;  "ii  it  nol  tba 
eiulanueve[7  where  for  the  jouogET  to  yieJd  ' 
precedency  to  the  elder  ?  Melt  noE  he  rise  at 
his  approach  and  giTC  to  him  tb«  >Mt  which  it 
moat  honoiirBble  i  and  bold  hi«  peace  till  he 
hath  done  apeaking?  DcUj  not  thetefoic,  mf 
CbcrectBtes,  to  do  what  I  adTiae  :  use  jonr 
eadeavour  to  appouie  your  brother ;  nor  doubt 
bia  readineaa  lo  return  your  love.  He  1•  am- 
bitioua  of  honour :  be  hath  a  nobleneaa  of  dia. 
position :  sordid  Kiuli,  indeed,  ire  only  to  be 
moved  by  mercenary  motives;  but  the  bnve 
and  liberal  are  ever  beat  subdued  by  coorteay 
and  kindnesa.' 

"  But  Buppoae,  my  Socrates,  when  I  have 
acted  as  you  advise,  my  brother  sliould  behave 
no  better  than  be  has  done  T" 

"  Should  it  prove  so,  ChKrecrates,  what 
other  barm  can  ariie  to  you  from  it,  than  that 
of  having  ahown  yourself  a  good  man,  and  a 
good  brother  to  one  whose  badness  of  temper 
makes  hitn  undeserving  of  your  regard?  But  I 
have  no  apprebenaion  of  so  un&vourable  an 
issue  to  tliis  matter :  rather,  «ben  your  brother 
shall  see  it  your  intention  to  conquer  by  cour- 
tesy, he  himself  will  strive  to  excel  in  so  noble 
■  contest.  As  it  is,  nothing  can  be  more  de. 
plorable  than  your  present  utMtion ;  it  being 
no  other  than  if  these  hands,  ordained  of  Qod 
for  mutual  assistance,  should  so  far  forget  their 
office,  ea  mutually  to  impede  each 
these  feet,  designed  by  Providence  for  a  re- 
dprocal  help,  should  entai^  each  other  to  tbe 
hinderaiice  of  both.  But  surely,  it  shows 
lesa  our  ignorance  and  folly,  than  wo 
our  harm,  when  we  thua  turn  those  things  i 
evil  which  were  not  created  but  for  our  good. 
And,  truly,  I  regard  a  biother  as  one  of  tki 
beat  blessings  that  God  hath  bestowed  on  us 
two  brothers  being  more  profitable  to  each 
other  than  two  eyes  or  two  feet,  or  any  other 
of  those  membeia  which  have  been  given  to  as 
in  pairs,  for  partners  and  helpa,  as  it  were,  to 
each  other  by  a  bountiful  Providence.  For, 
whether  we  conaider  the  hands  or  feet,  they 
BSaist  not  each  other  unleta  placed  at  no  great 
distance  ;  and  even  our  eyes,  whose  power  evL 
dently  appears  of  the  widest  extent,  are  yet  un- 
able to  lake  in,  at  one  and  the  same  view,  the 
front  and  the  reverse  of  any  one  olfject  whatso- 
ever, though  placed  ever  so  near  them  ;  but  no 
utuation  can  hinder  brotbeia,   who    live    in 


ami^,  from  rendering  one  BDOIber  the  most 

IV.  I  also  remember  a  diaooursa  thai  So- 
oates  once  held  concerning  biendahip  ι  whkh 
I  think  could  not  but  greatly  boufit  hia 
'era ;  dace  be  not  only  taught  us  how 
might  gain  friends,  but  bow  to  behavB 
toward•  thna  when  guaed.  On  this  oeca• 
aton  he  obaerred,  "  that  altbmigh  tbe  gener• 
aliCy  of  a:     "   "  "  " 

aad  rirtnoD*  IHend  ai 

there  very  few  thing*  about  which 
they  gave  themselves  less  trouble.  They  were 
diligent,  he  gold,  to  purchase  house*  and  land*, 
and  ilaTes,  and  flocks,  and  household  goods  g 
sod  when  purchased,  woold  take  no  little  puoa 

preserve  them  ;  but  were  no  way  aolicitous 
either  to  purduse  or  preearre  a  friend,  bowevet 
they  might  talk  of  the  advaatagea  of  having 
one.  Nay,  be  bad  seea  people,  who,  if  they 
had  a  fnend  and  a  slave  sick  at  the  same  tiiat, 
would  send  for  tbe  pbpician,  and  try  every  meena 
to  recover  the  slave,  white  the  friend  wsa"  left 
to  take  eate  of  himself ;  and,  if  both  died,  it 
was  easy  to  see  how  each  stood  in  their  esti- 
mation. Of  all  their  possessioos  this  alone 
was  neglected  :  they  would  even  suffer  it  to  b• 
lost  for  want  of  a  little  attention.'  Their  e«- 
tates  here  and  there  they  could  vrilh  readiness 
point  out  to  you  t  but  ask  them  of  ibeir  friends, 
how  many  and  what  tbey  are,  and  you  reduni 
them  to  some  difficulty.  The  number,  though 
acknowledged  small,  ia  more  than  they  can  well 
make  out  to  you ;  so  little  do  these  people  con- 
cem  themselves  about  the  matter.  And  yet, 
what  poasession  ahall  be  placed  in  competitian 
with  a  friend  ?  What  ^ave  so  affectionate  to 
our  persons,  or  studious  of  our  interest  ?  What 
horse  able  to  render  us  such  service?  From 
whence,  or  from  whom,  can  we  at  all  times  and  - 


I  0ns  pnatvt 


renftMaoi 


hli  9Jt,  Ihon^,  ool  of  rsipKt  to  hit  mamnty, 
tat  to  vtDtlaa  It ;  for  h*  iDflCred  AnauifDni•, 
m  hfl  itood  indebted  for  m  much  Dveful  know- 
oth  In  phUoAophr  sod  polLtin,  bo  ba  radnnd  to 
■IrrH.  tiiiL^  JIatiIt  rroiD  wmnt.  mad  puUf  frofn 
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on  ereiy  ocewkm  reeeiTe  so  immy  and  inch 
etsential  benefits  ?  Are  wc  at  a  Io«e  in  our  own 
private  affain,  or  in  those  the  public  ba^-e  in- 
trusted to  our  mamgement?  A  friend  will 
■apply  erery  deficiency.  Do  we  wish  for  the 
pleasure  of  giving  assistance  to  some  other  ?  A 
friend  will  furnish  us  with  the  power.  Are  we 
threatened  with  danger?  He  flies  to  our  as- 
iistance ;  for  he  not  only  dedicates  his  fortune 
to  our  service,  but  his  life  to  our  defence. — 
Do  we  purpose  to  persuade  ?  His  eloquence 
is  ever  ready  to  second  all  we  say. — Are  we 
compelled  to  contend  ?  His  arm  is  ever  found 
among  the  foremost  to  assist  us.  He  doubles 
the  joy  which  prosperity  brings,  and  makes  the 
load  of  affliction  less  heavy.  Our  hands,  our 
feet,  onr  eyes,  can  yield  us  small  service  in 
comparison  to  that  we  receive  from  a  friend ; 
for  what  we  are  not  able  to  do  for  ourselves  : 
that  which  we  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  think 
of,  when  our  own  interest  is  the  question,  a 
frienjl  will  perceive,  and  perform  for  us.  And 
yet,  this  friend,  whilst  the  plant  that  promiseth 
us  fruit  shall  be  carefully  cultivated,  this  friend 
we  neglect  to  nourish  and  improve ;  though 
where  else  the  tree  from  whence  such  fruit  is 
to  be  found !" 

V.  I  remember  likewise  another  discourse 
of  his,  wherein  he  exhortetb  his  hearers  to  look 
well  into  themselves,  and  sec  in  what  estima- 
tion they  might  reasonably  hope  their  friends 
should  hold  them.  For,  having  observed  one 
of  his  followers  desert  a  friend  when  op- 
pressed with  penury,  he  thus  questioned  An- 
tisthenes  in  the  presence  of  the  man,  together 
with  many  others  :  "  Pray,  say,  Antisthenes, 
is  it  allowable  to  value  our  friends  as  we  do 
our  slaves  :  for  one  of  these  we  perhaps  rate  at 
five  mina ;'  while  we  think  another  dear  at  two ; 
these  again  we  will  give  ten  for ;  and  for  some, 
it  may  be,  twenty ;  nay,  it  is  said  that  Nicias, 
the  son  of  Nicerates,  gave  no  less  then  a  whole 
talent"  tor  one  he  intended  to  set  over  his 
mines.  May  we  estimate  our  friends  in  the 
same  manner  ?" 

**  I  think  we  may,"  replied  Antisthenes ; 
"for,  while  I  know  some  whose  affection  I 
would  purchase  at  no  mean  price,  there  are 
others  whom  J•  would  scarcely  thank  for  theirs, 
if  I  might  have  it  for  nothing.  And  there  are, 
my  Socrates,  whose  favour  and  friendship  I 

I  The  Attic  raina,  worth  three  pound•  sterling. 
8  TIM  talent,  worth  sixty  mina. 


should  be  glad  to  secure,  tboqgh  at  tbe  αρακ• 

of  the  last  farthing." 

«<  If  this  is  the  case,**  replied  Soentei,  «it 
behoves  us  not  a  little  to  consider  of  bow  mmA 
worth  we  really  are  to  our  friends  ;  at  the  ssbt 
time  that  we  use  our  diilgeitce  t»  raise  oar 
value  with  them  as  much  as  we  can,  that  tky 
may  not  lay  us  aside  like  uaeleaa  lumber.  F* 
when  I  hear  this  man  cry  oat,  'Mj  fneU 
hath  deaerted  me;*  and  another  coinplsfcii 
*  that  one  whom  he  thought  nsoat  strongly  st- 
tached  to  him,  had  sold  his  friendship  lor  some 
trifling  advantage,'  I  am  inclined  to  adi, 
Whether,  as  we  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  bad 
slave  at  any  rate,  so  we  may  not  wirii  to  do 
the  same  by  a  worthless  friend  ?  since,  after  aH, 
we  seldom  hear  of  the  good  friend  being  foi• 
saken,  any  more  than  of  the  good  alare  wanting 
a  master.** 

VI.  And  here,  on  the  other  hand,  I  will  re- 
late a  conversation  Socrstes  once  had  with 
Critobulus ;  from  whence  we  may  learn  to  tiy 
our  friends,  and  find  out  such  ia  are  worthy  of 
our  affection. 

"  Suppose,**  said  he,  *'  CritobtduBy  we  want- 
ed to  chooae  a  worthy  friend,  what  ahooM  be 
our  method  of  proceeding  in  thif  matter? 
Should  we  not  beware  of  one  mnch  addicted 
to  high  living  ?  to  wine  or  women  ?  or  of  a  lazy 
disposition  ?  since,  enslaved  to  such  vices,  no 
man  could  be  of  use  either  to  himself,  or  any 
other." 

"  Certainly.*• 

"  Suppose  we  met  with  a  man  whoae  posses- 
sions being  small,  he  is  yet  most  lavish  in  his 
expenses ;  who  stands  daily  in  need  of  his 
friend's  purse,  as  a  necessary  supply  for  his  own 
profusion ;  with  whom,  however,  all  that  is  lent 
is  lost ;  yet,  whom  to  refuse  is  most  deadly  to 
offend:  Would  not  such  a  one  prove  rather 
troublesome,  think  you  ?" 

««  No  doubt,  Socrates." 

**  And  if  there  was  a  person,  provident  in- 
deed enough,  but  withal  so  covetous,  as  never 
to  be  content  miless  he  hath  the  advantage  of 
you  on  every  occasion  ?'* 

"  I  think  of  him  worse  than  of  the  other.** 

*'  But  what  do  you  say  to  the  man,  Critobu- 
lus, who  is  so  much  bent  on  making  a  fortune, 
as  to  mind  nothing  but  what  serves  to  that 
end  ?" 

**  I  say,  leave  him  to  himself,**  returned  Cri- 
tobulus ;  **  since  it  is  sure  he  will  never  be  of 
use  to  any  other." 
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"  And  mppow  one  of  to  tnrbulmt  ■  diipo- 
eltion,  u  to  be  dBiljF  engiglng  hii  fricndi  in 
•ome  quarrel  on  bi*  accwint  ?' 

*  I  would  keep  dear  of  «nch  κ  out,  mod 
eertunlj,  toy  Socratei." 

■*  But  what  if  tfae  man  wen  free  from  theaa 
defects,  wid  had  onlj  nick  k  aoit  of  wlfiabneaa 
belonging  to  him,  aa  made  biin  alwaji  mdf  to 
receive  Γιτοαπ,  not  at  all  aoUdtoui  about  ra- 
turning  any  T' 

"  Why  enrtainlr,"  replied  Ciitobulua,  "  ικ> 
peraoD  would  wiab  to  have  any  tbing  to  taj  to 
auch  a  one.  But,  my  Socratea,"  continued  he, 
"  since  none  of  theae  people  will  lerre  our 
purpoae,  abow  me,  I  deaire  you,  what  aort  of 
man  be  muM  be  whom  we  ibould  cndeaTonr  to 
nake  a  friend  of  7" 

"  I  auppoae,"  «aid  Soeratea,  "  be  ihould  be 
tbe  v«t7  reverse  of  all  we  faave  been  saying ; 
moderate  in  bis  pleaiurei,  a  strict  obaemr  of 
bis  word,  fair  and  open  in  all  hi*  dealings  ;  and 
wbo  will  not  suffer  even  bis  friend  to  lurpaaa 
bim  in  generosity  ;  so  that  all  are  gainers  with 
whom  he  balfa  to  do." 

"  But  how  aball  we  find  sucb  a  one,"  said 
Critobu1u«  i  "  or  m^e  trial  of  these  viitiiea 
and  vices,  without  running  some  haurd  by  tba 
experiment  ?" 

■'  When  you  arc  inquiring  out  the  beat  atatn- 
ary,  Critobulus,  you  truat  not  to  tba  prelencci 
of  any,  bat  examine  tbe  perfornuinoee  of  all ; 
and  conclude  tbat  be  who  hatb  hitherto  excel- 
led, gives  tbe  best  grounded  aaauranee  of  ei- 
celling  for  the  future." 

"  So  you  would  have  us  infer,  Socr«tea,  tbat 
he  who  bath  already  discharged  tbe  duties  of  a 
good  friend  towards  thoM  with  whom  be  bath 
been  formerly  connected  will  not  fail  to  do  the 
same  when  connected  with  you?" 

"  Undoubtedly,"  my  Critobulus  ;  "just  as  I 
should  infer,  that  tbe  groom  who  hath  l^en 
proper  care  of  your  horses,  will  do  tbe  same  by 
mine,  whenever  I  send  him  any." 

"But,"  my  Soeratea.  "when  we  have  found 
out  a  man  whom  we  judge  proper  to  make  « 
friend  of,  what  meana  may  we  use  Μ  engage 
hie  aftection  V 

"  In  the  first  place,"  retunied  Socrates,  "we 
mustconsultthegods,  whetheritbeagreeibleto 
their  will  thotweeiigagein  friendship  with  him." 

"  But  suppose  the  gods  disapprove  not  of 
our  choice,  what  way  shall  we  take  to  obtain 
bia  favour ''" 

"  Not  hunt  him  down,  Critobulus,  as  we  do 


hares ;  nor  catch  tim  by  stratagem,  aa  we  do 
birds ',  neither  are  wa  to  seiie  him  by  force,  as 
we  are  wont  to  lerre  our  enemies ;  for  It  would 
prove  an  arduous  task  to  mska  a  man  your 
&iend  in  spite  of  inclination.  To  abut  him  up 
like  a  criminal  might  create  aversiou,  but 
would  never  ooncUiate  fsvoar  and  esteem.' 

**  But  what  must  we  do  cben  i" 

"  I  have  heard,"  «aid  Sociatea,  "  of  eettain 
mcda  that  have  all  the  force  in  thtm  of  tbe 
most  powerful  channa.  There  are  likewise 
other  arte,  wherewith  such  aa  know  them  sel- 
dom fail  to  allure  to  tbemielves  wbomaoeveT 
tbey  pltaae,' 

"  And  where  can  we  learn  these  words?" 
said  Critobulua. 

"  You  know  tbe  aong  tbe  Syrena  uacd  to 
charm  Ulyuea  ?    It  begina  with. 


"  I  do  know  it,  Soeratea.  But  did  they  not 
mean  to  detain  others  by  tbcae  chaima,  aa  well 
aa  Ulysaesr* 

"  Not  at  all,  Critobulua ;  words  like  theaa 
are  only  designed  to  allure  noble  «ovla,  and 
lovcii  of  virtna." 

"  1.  begin  to  onderatand  yoa,"  nid  Critobu- 
lua g  "  and  perceive  tbe  charm  which  operatea 
to  powerAiUy,  ii  pnUae :  but.  In  order  to  make 
it  effectual,  we  mnat  bestow  it  with  diaeretion, 
Icat  ridicule  should  aeem  intended  by  ni,  rather 
than  applause.  And,  indeed,  to  commend  • 
man  for  bia  beauty,  bia  atrength,  or  hi*  stature, 
who  knows  himself  to  be  weak,  little,  and  de- 
formed, would  be  to  incur  his  resentment,  not 
conciliate  hii  affection ;  and  make  mankind  not 
aeek  but  shun  our  codety, — Bat  do  yoo  know 
of  no  other  charms  Γ* 

"  No :  I  have  beard,  indeed,  tbat  Peridea 
had  many,  whetewiih  he  charmed  the  dty,  and 
gained  the  love  of  all  men." 

"  By  what  means  did  Tbemistorlei  procure 
the  sffection  of  his  felloiv-citiiens  ?" 

"By  no  incantations,  most  certainly,"  re• 
plied  Socrates ;  "  if  you  except  that  of  serving 

"  You  would  insinuate  then,  my  Soeratea, 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  rirtuoua  friend,  we 
must  endeavour  lirat  of  all  to  be  ouisdves  vir• 

tUOUB  ?" 

"  Why,  can  you  snppose,  Critobulua,  that  a 
bad  man  can  gain  the  affection  of  a  good  one  ΐ" 

"And  yet,"  said  Critobulua,  "  I  have  aeen 
many  a  sorry  rfaetorkian  live  in  great  harmony 


bso 
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tW  bat  ontor  ia  AtWsi :  m 
perfectly  weQ  ildned  in  the  Ml  of 
adaut  odwn  to  hi»  imiwary,  ate 
tfciag  of  the  aMttcr." 

**  But  did  you  emer  lee  a  naa,  OitobalaB, 
wlw  had  BO  ooe  good  qoality  to  reeoaDoiend 
him ;— for  that  is  the  qoertioo ;  did  you  emer 
•eefoefa  a  one  gun  a  liicDd  of  dittinguisbed 
abilitie•?* 

«•  I  do  BOt  kooir  I  ever  did.  Bot  if  it  is  w> 
dear,  Soerate•,  that  thoee  ate  hare  omcfa 
merit,  and  they  who  have  oooe,  can  never 
unite  together  in  friendeh^ ;  are  the  νίΓηιοα• 
equally  sure  of  being  beiofed  by  all  the  virtu. 

OOi?" 

"  You  are  led  into  thb  inquiry,  my  Critobn- 
lu•,  from  obterviqg  that  the  gnat  and  the  good, 
although  alike  enenuei  to  vice,  and  equally  en- 
gaged  in  the  punoit  of  glory,  are  to  £ν  from 
ezprening  their  mutual  good-will,  that  enmity 
and  oppoaitioo  lometimc•  prevail  among  them ; 
and  are  with  more  duBmlty  reconciled  to  each 
other,  than  even  the  moat  worthies•  and  vile  of 
•11  mankind.  This  you  see,  and  are  ooocem- 
edat" 

**  I  am  so,**  replied  Critobulos ;  **  and  the 
more,  as  I  observe  this  not  confined  to  parti- 
culars, but  communities:  those,  too,  where 
vice  finds  its  greatest  discoorBgement,  and  vir- 
tue its  best  rewsrd  ;  even  these  shall  engage  in 
hostilities  sgaintt  each  other!  Now  when  I 
see  this,  my  Socrates,  1  almost  despair  to  find 
a  friend;  for  where  shall  I  seek  one?  Not 
among  the  vicious ;  for,  how  can  one  who  is 
ungrateful,  profuse,  avaricious,  idle, 'intempe- 
rate, faithless,  be  •  friend  ?  He  may  hate,  but 
cannot  love.  Neither  yet  is  it  more  possible 
for  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  to  unite  in  the 
bonds  of  amity ;  since,  what  concord  can  sub- 
sist between  those  who  commit  crimes,  and 
they  who  abhor  them  ?  And  if,  after  this,  we 
are  to  add  the  virtuous ;  if  ambition  can  sow 
enmity  among  the  best  of  men ;  if  these,  de- 
sirous sll  of  the  highest  places,  can  envy  and 
oppose  each  other,  where  can  friendship  be 
found?  or  where  the  asylum  on  earth  for 
fidelity  and  afiection  7' 

**  My  Critobulus/*  answered  Socrates,  "  we 
shall  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  investigate  this 
point.  Man  is  made  up  of  contrarieties.  In- 
dined  to  friendship  from  the  vrant  he  finds  in 
himself  of  friends,  he  compassionates  the  suf. 
ferer ;  he  relieves  the  necessitous ;  and  finds 
complacency  and  satisfaction,  whether  bis  turn 


IS  to  receive  or 

oaeaBd  the  aame  thing  aMy  be 
•ire  to  many ;  strife,  enauty,  and  ilLwiil,  he. 
OMDe  difrebj  anavoidaMe  *.  bmcioiete  i•  c»• 
tingniihed  hf  avarice  and  ambttioB  ;  and  caty 
fills  the  heart,  which  till  then  WM  aO  affiectioa ! 
But  friendship  can  make  its  way,  and  auimoBBt 
every  obstacle,  to  unite  the  jvat  and  good.  For 
virtue  will  teadi  these  to  be 
their  own  poo 
nay,  infinitely  prefer  them  to  tbe  CBpiie  of  the 
world,  if  not  to  be  had  without  hatred  «ad  ooo- 
tentioo.     Assisted  by  this,  they  wiUiogly  en- 
dure the  eztieme  of  thirst  and  hoqger,  latiber 
than  injure,  or  bear  hard  on  any ;  nor  can  love 
itself,  even  when  the  most  violent,  tianapuit 
them  beyond  the  rules  of  decency  and  good 
order.     They  are  satisfied  with  whatever  the 
laws  hare  allotted  them  :  and  so  fat  6όβ  de^ 
siring  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  otlien^  they 
are  Ottily  inclined  to  resign  many  of  their  owsb 
If  disputes  arise,  they  are  soon  accommodated^ 
to  the  contentment  of  each  party :  anger  never 
rises  so  high,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  repentance; 
nor  can  envy  once  find  admission   into  the 
minds  of  those  who  live  in  a  mutual  coaunam- 
cation  of  their  goods ;  and  plead  a  kind  of  right 
in  whatever  a  friend  possesses.     Hence,  there- 
fore, we  may  be  very  sure,  that  virtuous  men 
will  not  oppose,  but  assist  each  other  in  the 
discharge  of  the  public  offices.    Those,  indeed, 
who  only  aim  at  highest  honours,  and  p<»ts  of 
the  greatest  power,  that  they  may  accumulate 
wealth,  riot  in  luxury,  and  oppress  the  people, 
are  too  profligate  and  unjust  to  live  in  concord 
with  any  -.  but  he  who  aspires  to  an  honourable 
employment,  for  no  other  end  than  to  secure 
himself  from  oppression,  protect  his  friends,  and 
serve   his   country;    what  should  hinder  his 
uniting  with  those  whose  intentions  are   no 
other  ?    Would  it  render  him  less  able  to  ac« 
complish  these  designs?    Or  would   not  his 
power  become  so  much  the  more  extensive, 
from  having  the  wise  and  good  associate  in  the 
same  cause  with  him  ?     In  the  public  games, 
continued  Socrates,  "  we  permit  not  the  skilful 
and  the  strong,  to  unite  themselves  together, 
as  knowing  that  in  so  doing  they  must  bear 
away  the  prize  in  every  contention  :  but  here, 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  afiaira,  we 
have  no  law  to  forbid  the  honest  from  joining 
with  the  honest ;  who  are  generally,  too,  the 
most  able ;  and  on  that  account  to  be  chosen 
rather   for  associates   than   opponents.      Bo- 
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ddn,  dnce  conlenuoni  will  ■»■«,  confedentM 
■hould  ba  «ougbt  for  ι  uid  the  gmCer  number 
will  be  astxtmty,  if  tboie  nbo  oppote  ui  bkre 
Monge  and  iibilitf.  For  thi*  purpo«e,  and  to 
make  tboae  whom  we  engage  the  Toora  zealoiu 
loaemngua,  bvoura  and  good  office»  ve  to  be 
diepenwd  with  ■  liberal  band  :  and  even  pru- 
dence will  direct  lu  Eo  prefer  the  vittiuiu,  ai 
not  being  muij  :  beiides,  evil  men  we  ■Imp 
found  iniHiable•  But  however  thia  aiuj  be, 
mj  Critobuluf,  take  course )  nuke  youiaelf, 
in  the  fint  place,  •  virtuous  man,  and  then 
boldly  let  fouraelf  to  gain  the  affection  of  the 
virtuous  ;  and  this  ii  a  chaae  wlietein  I  may  be 
able  to  auist  you,  being  mj^aelf  much  inclined 
to  love.  Now,  whenever  I  conceive  an  affec- 
tion for  any,  1  reat  not  tiU  it  becomea  redpro. 
cal ;  but,  borne  forward  toward*  them  by  the 
moat  sident  inclination,  I  atrive  to  make  my 
company  equally  deiirabie.  And  much  the 
aame  management  will  you  find  neeeiaary,  my 
CritobnIuB,  whenever  you  would  gain  the 
friendship  of  any ;  conceal  not,  therefore,  from 
roe  the  person  wboae  aSbction  you  most  desire. 
For.  aa  I  have  made  it  my  study  to  render  my- 
self pleasing  to  those  wlio  ore  pleasing  to  me, 
I  believe  I  am  not  ignoiaut  of  aome  of  the  aits 
beat  calculated  for  such  a  purpose." 

"And  I,"  replied  Critobulua,  "have  long 
been  deairoua  of  receiving  some  instnictioiia 
herein ;  and  more  especially  if  they  will  help 
rae  to  gnin  the  affection  of  those  who  are  de- 
utable  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  peisons 
as  well  as  the  grace*  of  their  minds. ' 

"  But  all  compulsion  is  entirely  excluded  my 
■cbeme,"  continued  Socrates;  "and  1  verily 
believe,"  says  he,  "  that  the  reason  why  all  men 
fled  the  wretched  Scylla,  was,  from  her  em- 
ploying no  other  means ;  since  we  see  them 
eaiily  detuned  by  the  Syren's  aong ;  and,  for- 
getful of  every  thing,  yield  themselvei  up  to 
the  enchanting  hsimany." 

■'  Be  asauTed,  Socistea,"  said  Critobulua,  "  I 
shall  never  think  of  taking  any  mati's  affection 
by  storm  :   of  favour,  therefore,  proceed,  I  be- 


^,  aa  br  leaa  likely  to   auSer  yon  than 

e  who  are  more  plaui." 

Well,  I  will  not  tiwisgreas  in  thia  point," 
aaid  Critobulua ;  "  only  let  me  kuow  how  1 

gain  ■  friend." 

You  must  permit  me  then,"  said  Socntes, 
tell  him  how  much  you  etUem  him,  and 
how  great  your  desire  to  become  one  of  bis 
'■    ids.- 

Moat  readily,  my  Soctstet;  since  I  never 
knew  any  one  diapleaaed  with  another  for  think- 
ing well  of  him." 

And  that  your  obaervation  of  his  virtne 
bath  raised  in  you  great  affectioD  of  his  person ; 
Would  you  think  I  did  amiss,  and  might  hurt 
you  in  tbe  man's  opinion  ?" 

"  The  very  reverse,  I  abould  imagine  ;  for  I 
find  in  myself  a  more  than  ordinary  affectioD 
towards  those  who  express  an   affection  for 

"  I  may  go  then  so  ^  in  speaking  of  yon  lo 
those  you  love  :  but  will  you  allow  me  to  pro- 
ceed, Critobulua,  and  assure  them,  that  the 
sweetest  pleasure  you  know  is  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  virtuous  friends  ?  That  you  are  conalMit 
in  your  care  of  them?  That  you  behold  tbeir  bo. 
nouiabte  achievements  with  no  less  satisfiiction 
and  complacency  than  if  you  yourself  had  per- 
formed them,  and  rejoice  at  their  prosperity  In 
like  manner  as  at  your  own  ?  That,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  friend,  you  can  feel  no  wearinesa,  and 
eateem  it  no  less  honourable  to  sutpaa*  him  in 
generosity  Uian  your  enemy  in  arms  ?  By  this, 
or  something  like  this,  I  doubt  not  lo  fiudlilate 
your  way  lo  the  forming  of  many  very  eicel- 
lent  fiiendahips." 

"  But  why  do  you  ask  my  leave,  Socrates,  as 
■I  liberty  to  say  what  you 


"  You  m 


I  your  mt 
t  promi 


:,  hkcwiae,  to  keep 
>t  give  vray  to 


proper  distance, 
much  fondness." 

*'  I  shall  make  no  great  dlfSculty  to  promise 
jou  this,  SocTntea,  provided  the  people  are 

•*  And   those  who  are  so  will  be  in 


eofm 


"for  1 


"  Not  so,"  returned  Socrates  ; 
often  heard  Aspaaia'  declare,  that  matchmakers 
succeed  pretty  well  if  they  keep  to  the  truth  in 
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what  they  say  of  etcb  party ;  whereai,  if  falie- 
bood  if  employed,  nothing  but  yexation  can  en. 
sue  i  for  they  who  have  been  deceived  bate  one 
another,  and  those  most  of  all  who  brought 
them  together.  Now,  I  hold  thia  observation 
of  Aspaaia  to  be  right,  and  not  leas  to  concern 
the  point  in  question  :  and,  therefore,  I  think 
I  cannot  urge  any  thing  in  your  behalf,  Cri- 
tobulus,  which  strict  truth  will  not  make 
good.*• 

<*  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,"  replied  Cri- 
tobulus,  "  that  if  I  have  good  qualities  sufficient 
to  make  myself  beloved,  I  may  then  have  your 
helping  hand :  but,  otherwise,  you  are  not  so 
very  much  my  friend  as  to  be  at  the  trouble  to 
feign  any  for  me.*' 

**  And  by  which  of  these  methods  shall  I 
best  serve  you,  Critobulus  ?   Bestowing  on  you 
some  praise,  which,  after  all,  is  not  your  due, 
or  exhorting  you  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  give  you  a  just  claim  to  it,  and  that  from 
all  mankind  ?   Let  us  examine  the  matter,  if 
you  are  still  doubtful.     Suppose  I  should  re- 
commend you  to  the  master  of  a  ship,  as  a 
skilful  pilot,  and  on  this  you  were  admitted  to 
direct  at  the  helm,  must  not  destruction  to 
jTOurself,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  the  ship,  be  the 
inevitable  consequence?  Or  suppose  I  spoke 
of  you  everywhere  as  a  great  general,  or  able 
statesman,  and  you.  on  the  credit  of  this  false 
representation,  were  called  to  determine  causes, 
preside  in  the  council,  or  command  the  army, 
would  not  your  own  ruin  be  involved  in  that  of 
your  country  ?   Nay,  were  I  only  to  commend 
you  as  a  good  economist  to  my  neighbour,  and 
thereby  procure  for  you  the  management  of  his 
affairs,  and  the  care  of  his  family,  would  not 
you  expose  yourself  to  much  ridicule,  at  the 
same  time  that  you  were  exposing  him  to  ruin? 
But  the  surest,  as  the  shortest  way,  to  make 
yourself  beloved  and  honoured,  my  Critobulus, 
is  to  be  indeed  the  very  man  you  wish  to  ap- 
pear.    Set  yourself,  therefore,  diligently  to  the 
attaining  of  every  virtue,  and  you  will  find,  on 
experience,  that  no  one  of  them  whatsoever 
but  will  flourish  and  gain  strength  when  pro- 
perly exercised.     This  is  the  counsel  I  have 
to  give  you,  my  Critobulus.     But,  if  you  are 
of  a  contrary  opinion,  let  me  know  it,  I  en . 
treat  you.** 

••  Far  from  it,»  repUed  Gritobnlus ;  «  and  I 
•hould  only  brii^  ibaiiit  upon  myself  by  con- 
tndictiiv  yoa,  daoe  tlwrtlij  I  should  contra. 
Aet  At  IMS  «iMHl»«f  tnrtli  uid  virtue." 


VII•  Socrates  had  the  greatest  teudemesi 
for  his  friends.  Had  ignorance  or  imprudence 
brought  them  into  difficulties,  Socrates,  by  his 
good  advice,  would  often  set  them  at  case. 
Or,  if  sinking  under  poverty,  he  would  pro• 
cure  to  them  relief,  by  pressing  upon  others 
the  duty  of  mutual  assistance. 

I  will  give  some  instance•  of  his  aentimeDts 
on  such  occasions. 

Perceiving  on  a  time  a  deep  melancholy  on 
the  countenance  of  one  of  his  friends,  "  Υοα 
seem  oppressed,*'  said  he,  *'  Aristarchus ;  but 
impart  the  cause  of  it  to  your  fncnds ;  they 
may  be  able  to  relieve  you.* 

"  I  am  indeed,*'  said  Aristarchus,  "oppressed 
with  no  snuul  difficulty:  for  since  our  laic 
troubles,  many  of  our  men  being  fled  for  shelter 
to  the  Pireus,  the  women  belonging  to  them 
have  all  poured  down  upon  me  ;  so  that  J  have 
at  present  no  less  than  fourteen  aisters,  and 
aunts,  and  cousins,  all  to  provide  for !  Now, 
you  know,  my  Socrates,  we  can  receive  no 
profit  from  our  lands;  for  these  our  CDcmics 
have  got  into  their  possession:  nor  yet  iiroB 
our  shops  and  houses  in  the  city ;  since  Atheai 
hath  scarcely  an  inhabitant  left  in  it.  Nobody 
to  be  found  neither  to  purchase  our  warea ;  no- 
body to  lend  us  money,  at  what  interest  so- 
ever :  so  that  a  man  may  as  well  hope  to  find 
it  in  the  ver>'  streets  as  to  borrow  it  any  where. 
Now,  what  am  I  to  do,  my  Socrates,  in  this 
case  ?  It  would  be  cruel  not  to  relieve  our  re- 
Utions  in  their  distress ;  and  yet,  in  a  time  of 
such  general  desolation,  it  is  impossible  for  mc 
to  provide  for  so  great  a  number." 

Socrates  having  patiently  beard  out  his  com- 
plaint,— **  Whence  comes  it,"  said  be,  "that 
we  see  Ceramo  not  only  provide  for  a  large 
family,  but  even  become  the  richer  by  their 
very  means  ;  while  you,  Aristarchus,  are  afraid 
of  being  starved  to  death,  because  some  addi- 
tion hath  been  lately  made  to  yours  ?" 

*'  The  reason  is  plain,"  replied  Aristarchus ; 
**  Ceramo's  people  are  all  slaves ;  whereas  those 
with  me  are  every  one  of  them  free." 

"  And  which,  in  your  opinion,  do  you  rate 
the  highest  ?    C/Cramo's  slaves,  or  the  free  peo- 
ple your  house  is  filled  with  ?** 
"  There  can  be  no  comparison." 
'*  But  is  it  not  then  a  shame,"  said  Socrates, 
*'  that  your  people,  who  so  far  exceed  in  worth, 
should  reduce  you  to  beggary,  whilst  those  with 
Ceramo  make  him  a  rich  man  ?" 
•*  Not   at  all,"   replied  Aristarchus :    "  the 
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■Iki-M  wlib  him  have  been  brought  up  to  tnde* ; 
buc  tbo*e  I  apeak  of  bad  a  liberal  education." 

■'  May  we  be  aaid  to  be  nuutera  of  aome 
trade  wfaen  ne  undenland  bon  to  make  ttdnga 
which  are  useful?" 

"  No  doubt  of  it" 

"  la  flour  or  bread  uaeful  V 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  cloihee,  whether  Ibr  uMn  or  women, 
are  they  useful  ?" 

"  Who  douhta  it  t"  aaid  Arlitarchnl. 

"  Bui  the  people  with  you  are  altogetber  ig• 
norant  of  these  things  ?" 

"  So  far  from  it,"  replied  Ariitarchns,  "  (bat 
I  question  not  tbeir  being  able  to  petfonn  any 
one  of  Ihcm." 

"  But  of  what  are  you  afraid  then,  my  Aria- 
tarchus.  Naueycides  with  one  of  these  can 
maintain  himself  and  familyj  and  not  only  so, 
but  buy  flocks  and  herds,  and  accommodate  the 
republic  with  a  round  sum  on  occasion  :  Cy- 
ribea  also  supports  his  houiebold  in  ease  and 
affluence  by  making  bread :  Uemeas,  the  Col- 
lylenaian,  his.  by  making  cassocks ;  Menon, 
bis,  by  making  of  cloaks :  and  the  Megaren- 
sians  thein,  by  making  of  short  jaeketa." 

"  That  is  true,"  interrupted  Aristarchua; 
"  for  the  way  with  these  is  to  buy  Baibariani, 
whom  they  can  compel  to  labour :  but  I  can 
do  no  such  thing  with  the  women  wbo  lire 
with  me ;  they  are  free,  they  are  my  relation», 

"  And  so,  because  they  are  free,  and  related 
ID  you,  they  are  to   do  nothing  but  eat 
sleep  !      Do   you   suppose,   Arlstarcbus,  that 

than  others  ?  or  enjoy  more  happiness  than 
they,  who  by  tbeir  liuiour  earn  bread  for  theii 
families  ?  Suppose  you  that  idleness  and  in- 
attention can  gain  any  useful  knowledge,  oi 
preserve  in  the  memory  what  hath  been  already 
gwned  ?  That  they  can  keep  the  man  in  health, 
add  strength  to  his  body,  and  gold  to  his  stores, 
or  give  security  to  what  be  hath  already  in  his 
possession  ;  and  shall  labour  and  industry  stand 
bim  in  no  stead  ?  To  what  purpose,  I  pray 
you,  did  your  relations  leam  any  thing  ?  Did 
they  resolve  at  the  time  to  moke  no  use  of 
their  knowledge  7  Or,  ntber,  did  they  not 
intend  from  it  some  advantage  to  themselves, 
or  benefit  to  others?  Surely  we  give  email 
proof  of  our  ivisdom  when  we  thus  dedlne  all 
employment.  For,  which  is  most  reaiMwble 
— procuring  to  ourselves  Ibe  things  Ibat  are 


useful,  by  exerting  the  ροπΐπ  which  nature 
hath  bestowed ;  or,  with  arms  across,  sit  list- 
less and  musing,  considering  only  the  meant 
by  which  others  may  provide  for  us?  And 
verily,  if  I  may  speak  my  mind  to  ynu  freely, 
~  should  suppose,  Aristarchus,  yon  cannot  ban 
any  great  lore  for  your  guests,  in  your  present 
tituation ;  nor  they  for  yon.  You  think  tbem 
a  burthen  ;  and  they  percdve  you  think  thMn 
to  ;  and  it  will  be  well  if  discontent  does  tiot 
Increata  daily,  till  oil  gratitude  and  affection 
are  compelled  (a  give  vray.  But  Ebo#  thMD 
once  in  what  manner  they  may  become  Useful  t 
and  you  will  henceforth  regard  them  with  com- 
placency and  sotisfection  ;  while  they,  percelv' 
ing  it,  will  hardly  be  wanting  in  affection  to 
you.  They  will  be  able  to  look  back  witb 
pleasure,  not  pain,  on  all  you  hjlve  done  for 
them :  and  the  sweet  famQiarity  of  fiielidsblp, 
together  with  all  the  tender  charitiet  aiialiig 
from  the  sacred  ties  of  consanguinity,  will 
again  be  restored  to  your  happy  society  !  Were 
the  employments  indeed  of  that  nature  ss  would 
bring  shame  along  with  them,  death  itself  were 
to  be  chosen  rather  than  a  subsistence  so  ob- 
tained :  but  such  as  they  are  skilled  in,  are,  aa 
I  suppose,  decent  and  honourable  ;  to  be  pet- 
formed  with  pleasure,  since  they  can  perform 
them  with  so  much  ease.  Delay  not  then,  my 
Aristarchus,  to  propose  what  may  be  of  so 
much  advantage  both  to  tbem  and  you ;  and 
doubt  not  their  compliance  with  what  they 
must  perceive  to  be  so  very  reasonable." 

"  Ο  heavens  !"  cried  Aristarehua ;  "  what 
truths  hare  I  now  beard !  But  your  advice, 
my  Socrates,  shall  be  regarded  as  it  ougiit: 
hitherto  I  have  been  afraid  to  borrow  money 
of  my  neighbour,  as  not  knowing,  when  spent, 
by  what  means  to  repay  it;  but  my  acruples 
are  now  over :  this  moment  I  will  buy  sucb 
materials  as  may  be  wanted." 

Nor  did  be  at  all  cool  in  his  resolutions. 
Wool,  witb  whatever  was  necessary  for  the 
working  of  it,  were  tent  in  by  Aristarchus  ; 
and  each  one  was  employed  from  morning  to 
night.  Melancholy  gave  way  to  continual 
cheerfulness;  and  mutual  confidence  took  the 
place  of  that  mutual  suspicion,  which,  till  then, 
had  possessed  the  minds  of  Aristarcbus  and  bi* 
gUMta.  They  consider  him  now  aa  their  ge- 
nerous protector;  aud  his  lore  fur  them  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  tbeir  usefulness. 

Some  time  afterward,  Aristarchus  coming  to 
see  Socrates,  related  with  much  pleaauie  in 
4  A 
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what  manner  tliej  went  on :  "  But  my  gueeti,** 
nid  he,  **  begin  now  to  reproncb  me,  for  being, 
Μ  tbej  My,  tbe  only  idle  person  in  the  whole 
family.** 

**  Acquaint  them,**  answered  Socrates,  '*  with 
the  £^le  of  the  dog.  You  must  know,"  con. 
tinued  he,  *'that  in  the  days  of  yore,  when 
brutes  could  talk,  sevend  of  the  sheep  coming 
to  their  master,  <  Is  it  not  strange,  sir  !*  say 
they  to  him,  *  that  we,  who  provide  you  with 
milk,  and  wool,  and  lambs,  have  nothing  at  all 
•  given  us  but  what  we  can  get  off  the  ground 
ourselves ;  while  the  dog  there,  who  cannot  so 
much  as  help  you  to  one  of  them,  is  pampered 
and  fed  with  the  very  bread  you  eat  of?* — 
<  Peace  !*  cries  the  dog»  who  overheard  their 
complaint;  *it  is  not  without  reason  I  am 
taken  most  care  of;  for  J  secure  you  from  the 
thief  and  the  wolf;  nor  would  you,  wretches  ! 
dare  to  eat  at  all,  if  I  did  not  stand  sentinel,  to 
watch  and  defend  you.*  The  sheep,  saith  the 
fable,  on  hearing  this,  withdrew,  convinced  that 
the  dog  had  reason  on  his  side :  and  do  you, 
Aristarchus,  convince  your  guests  that  it  is  by 
your  care  they  are  protected  from  harm ;  and 
enjoy  a  life  of  security  and  pleasure." 

VIIL  At  another  time,  Socrates  meeting 
his  old  friend  Eutherus,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
for  many  years,  asked  hira,  **  Where  he  came 
from  ?" 

**  From  no  great  distance,  at  present,**  replied 
Eutherus.  "  Towards  the  end  of  our  late  de. 
structive  war,  I  returned,  indeed,  from  a  long 
journey,  for,  being  dispossessed  of  all  the  estate 
I  had  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica,  and  my  fa- 
ther dying,  and  leaving  me  nothing  here,  I  was 
obliged  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  my  labour 
wherever  I  could  :  and  thought  it  better  to  do 
so,  than  beg  of  any  one ;  and  borrow  I  could 
not,  as  I  had  nothing  to  mortgage." 

**  And  how  long,"  said  Socrates,  •'  do  you 
imagine  your  Ubour  will  supply  you  with  ne- 
cessaries ?*' 

"  Not  long." 

**  And  yet  age  increases  the  number  of  our 
wants,  at  the  same  time  that  it  lessens  our 
power  of  providing  for  them  ?*' 

**  It  does  so.*• 

"  Would  it  not  then  be  more  advisable,  my 
Eutherus,  to  seek  out  for  some  employment, 
which  might  enable  you  to  lay  up  some  little 
for  old  age  ?  What  if  you  were  to  go  to  some 
wealthy  citizen,  who  may  want  such  a  person, 
to  assist  him  in  gathering  in  his  fruits ;  inspect- 


ing his  affairs ;  and  oreriooking  hie  laboven; 
whereby  you  might  become  a  Bnitiwl  benefit  to 
each  other  r* 

**  But  shivery,  my  Socratea,  ia  a  thing  I  em 
ill  submit  to.  ** 

"  Yet  magistrates,  Euthema,  and  tbtme  who 
are  employed  in  public  affairs,  are  so  &r  fitMi 
being  conisdered  as  slaves  on  that  ^fnmt, 
that,  on  the  contruy,  they  are  held  in  the  high- 
est  estimation.  ** 

<*  It  may  be  so,  Socrates,  but  I  never  am 
bear  the  being  found  fault  with.** 

**  And  yet,**  saith  Socrates,  -  you  will  be 
hard  set  to  do  any  one  thing  wboee  every  cir- 
cumstance is  secure  ^m  blame.  For  it  is  dif- 
ficult so  to  act,  as  to  commit  no  error ;  which 
yet  if  we  could,  I  know  of  no  security  against 
the  censure  of  ill  judges :  and  truly  I  should 
wonder,  Eutherus,  if  what  you  are  at  present 
employed  about  could  be  performed  in  sudi  a 
nuinner  as  to  escape  all  blame.  It  seems  there- 
fore to  me,  that  all  you  can  do,  is  only  to  take 
care,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  keep  clear  of  those 
people  who  seem  glad  to  find  fisult ;  and  seek 
out  such  as  are  more  candid.  Which  done^ 
pursue  with  steadiness  and  alacrity  whatever 
you  undertake,  but  beware  bow  you  undertake 
any  thing  beyond  your  power.  Thus  will  your 
indigence  find  relief,  without  the  hazard  of 
much  blame  to  you.  Certainty  shall  take  the 
place  of  a  precarious  subsistence,  and  leave  you 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  peaceful  plea- 
sures of  old  age  !** 

IX.  I  remember  one  day  Crito  complaining 
how  difficult  it  was  at  Athens  for  a  man  who 
loved  quiet  to  enjoy  bis  fortune  in  security: 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  I  have  now  several  lawsuits 
on  my  hands,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  can 
guess  at,  but  because  they  know  I  w^ould  rather 
pay  my  money  than  involve  myself  in  business 
and  perplexity.** 

Socrates  asked,  "  If  he  kept  never  a  dog,  to 
defend  his  sheep  from  the  wolves  ?*' 

"  I  keep  several,'*  said  Crito,  "  as  you  may 
imagine ;  and  they  are  of  no  small  use  to  me." 

"  Why  then,"  said  Socrates,  "  do  you  not 
engage  some  person  in  your  service,  whose  vi- 
gilance and  care  might  prevent  others  from 
molesting  you  ?" 

**  So  I  would,  my  Socrates,  did  I  not  fear 
that  this  very  man  might,  at  last,  turn  against 
me." 

"  But  wherefore  should  you  fear  this  ?  Are 
you  not  pretty  certain,  that  it  may  be  more  for 
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the  incerett  of  people  to  keep  on  good  ternu 
with  yov,  than  have  ;ou  foi  an  enemf.  Be- 
lieve me,  mf  Crito,  there  U  mui;  ■  man 
ia  AlbeDS  who  would  think  himself  very  much 
honoured  bf  four  fuendihip."  Saying  tbii, 
Arch  idem  lU  come  immediately  into  their  mind ; 
a  nun  ahle  and  eloquent,  and,  withal,  well 
versed  in  buiineas ;  but  poor,  tu  being  one  of 
those  few  who  are  not  for  having  whatever 
thry  isn  lay  hand*  on.  He  loved  honett  men ; 
though  he  would  often  lay,  nothing  waa  more 
ewy  than  to  grow  rich  l^  calumny.  To  thi» 
man,  Crito,  in  consequence  of  what  Socnle* 
had  raid  to  him,  would  eend  com,  or  wool,  or 
wbe  or  oil,  or  any  other  produce  of  hia  estate, 
when  they  braugbl  him  those  things  from  the 
country^  and  when  he  lacriSced  to  the  godi, 
be  sent  for  him  to  the  feast,  nor  ever  omitted 
any  opportunity  of  showing  respect  to  him. 
ArchidemuB  seeing  this,  began  lo  detach  him- 
self from  all  other  dependencies,  and  consider 
Crito'B  house  as  the  place  that  would  shelter 
him  from  every  want.  He  therefore  gave 
himself  entirely  to  him  :  and  discovering  chat 
Crito's  false  accusers  were  guilty  of  many 
crimes,  and  had  made  themselves  many  ene- 
mies, he  undertook  to  manage  them.  He 
Iberefore  summoned  one  of  them  to  answer 
for  an  offence,  which,  if  proved  against  him, 
must  subject  him  at  least  to  a  pecuniary  mulct, 
if  not  to  corporal  punishment.  The  man, 
knowing  how  little  he  could  defend  his  male- 
practices,  endeavoured  by  every  art  to  make 
Archidemus  withdraw  his  prosecution,  but  to 
no  purpose  ;  for  he  would  never  lose  sight  of 
him  till  he  had  compelled  him  not  only  to  leave 
Crito  in  peace,  but  purcbsschis  own  with  no 
inconsiderable  sum  of  money.  Archidemus 
having  conducted  this  aStii,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  nature,  successfully,  Crilo  was 
thought  not  a  little  happy  in  having  his  as- 
sistance :  and  as  the  shepherds  oftcimcs  avail 
themselves  of  their  neighbour's  dog,  by  send- 
ing (heir  sheep  to  pasture  near  him,  Crito's 
friends  would  entreat  him  to  lend  Archidemus 
to  them,  He,  on  his  side,  was  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  oblige  his  benefactor  i  and  it  vras 
observed,  that  not  only  Crico  himself,  but  all 
his  friends,  lived  free,  for  the  future,  from  any 
molestation.  Likewise,  when  any  reproached 
bim  niib  having  made  bis  court  to  Crito  for 


bis  own  interest:  *'  And  which,"  said  he,  "do 
yoD  think  the  most  shameful  ?  serring  the  good 
who  have  already  served  you,  and  joining  with 
them  in  their  opposition  to  the  vricked;  or, 
confederating  with  the  bad,  assist  them  the 
more  effectually  to  oppress  the  virtuous,  and 
thereby  make  every  honest  man  your  enemy?" 

From  this  time  Archidemua  lived  in  the 
strictest  intimacy  with  Crito  i  nor  did  Crito's 
friends  leas  honour  and  esteem  him. 

X.  I  remember  Socrates  once  saying  to 
Diodorus,  "  Suppose,  Diodonis,  one  of  your 
slaves  ran  away  from  you,  would  you  be  at  any 
pains  to  recover  him  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly,"  nid  the  other;  "and  I 
would  even  go  so  fiv  as  to  publish  ■  reward 
for  whoever  would  bring  him  to  uie. " 

"  And  if  any  of  them  wete  sick,  you  would 
take  care  of  them,  I  imagine,  and  send  for  a 
physician  to  Cry  to  save  them?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

■'  But  what  if  a  friend,  something  of  more 
worth  CO  you  Chan  a  thousand  slaves,  were 
reduced  to  want,  would  it  not  become  you, 
Diodorus,  to  reheve  him  ?  You  know  him  for 
a  man  incapable  of  ingratitude  ;  nay,  one  who 
woiJd  even  blush  to  lie  uuder  an  obligation 
without  endeavouring  to  return  it.  You  know 
too,  that  the  service  of  him  who  serves  from 
inclination — who  not  only  can  execute  what 
you  command,  but  of  himself  find  out  many 
tbings  that  may  be  of  use  to  you — who  can 
delibeiate,  foresee,  and  assist  you  with  good 
eoimsel — is  infinitely  of  more  value  than  many 
slaves?  Now  good  economisu  tell  us,  it  is 
right  to  purchase  when  things  are  most  cheap ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  recollect  the  time,  at 
Athens,  when  a  good  friend  might  be  had  for 
such  a  pennyworth." 

e  right,"  said  Diodorus ; 
ire  you  may  bid  Hermogenes  come  to  me." 
ot  so  neither,"  returned  Socrates  ;  "  for, 
:he  benefit  will  be  reciprocal,  it  seems 
)  reasonable  that  you  go  to  him,  as  he 

In  consequence  of  this  discourse,  Diodorus 
went  himself  to  Hermogenes,  and,  for  α  small 
consideration,  secul«d  a  valuable  friend,  whose 
prindpal  care  was  to  approve  bis  grstitude,  and 
return  the  kindness  shovrn  him  with  many  real 
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L  We  will  now  relate  in  whit  muiaer  Socntea 
was  useful  to  such  of  hii  friends  ai  ιΙσιβΊ  U 
■117  bonourBble  «nployment,  bjr  BtirrinK  them 
up  to  Ibe  ittainnient  of  tbat  knowledge  which 
alone  could  qualify  (bem  for  discharging  it  pro- 
perly. 

Being  told  that  one  Dionjnidonu  was  come 
to  Athena,  and  (here  nude  public  profeuion 
of  teaching  the  military  art,  Socratea  from 
thence  took  accuiun  to  address  the  following 
discTOuree  lo  α  yoang  mitn  ofhia  acquaintance, 
whom  he  knew  at  that  very  time  soliciting  for 
one  of  the  priiicipn!  po«Ie  in  the  army; —  "  Ii 
it  not,"  said  he,  "  η  rnost  scandalous  thing,  for 
one  who  aims  at  commimding  the  forces  of  bis 
country,  to  neglect  an  opportunity  uf  gaining 
the  instructions  neceswiry  for  it  ?  And  does 
he  not  deserve  to  be  more  severely  treated,  than 
he  who  undertakes  to  form  a  statue  without 
having  learnt  the  staluary'B  art  ?  In  time  of 
war.  no  less  than  the  safety  of  the  whole  com. 
munity  is  intrusted  to  (he  general  :  and  it  is  in 
his  power  either  to  procure  to  it  many  and 
great  advantages,  by  a  prudent  discharge  of  (be 
duties  of  bis  station,  or  involve  his  country, 
through  misconduct,  in  the  very  deepest  distress ; 
■nd  therefore  that  man  muat  he  worthy  of  no 
■Oiall  punishment,  who  wbiUt  be  is  unwearied 
in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  this  honour,  lakes 
little  or  no  thought  about  qualifying  himself 
properly  for  executing  a  (rust  of  such  vast  im- 
portance." 

This  reasoning  wrought  so  powerfully  upon 
the  mind  of  the  youug  man,  tbat  he  immediately 
applied  himself  to  the  gaining  of  instruction. 


And  coming  a  little  time  after  where  Socrates 
was  standing  with  others  of  his  friends,  So- 
crates, on  hii  approach,  said  to  them  laughing, 
"  Vou  remeinb^,  uia,  that  Homer,  speaking  of 
Agamemnon,  styles  him  venerable.  Do  you 
not  think  our  young  man  here  has  acquired 
Dew  dignity,  and  looks  far  more  respectable, 
now  he  hath  learnt  the  art  of  commanding  ? 
For.  as  he  who  ii  a  master  of  music,  will  be  a 
master  of  music,  though  he  (ouches  no  instru- 
ment j  and  he  who  hath  the  skill  of  a  phytieiao, 
will  he  a  physician,  though  not  actually  employ- 
ed in  the  practice  of  his  art :  so,  no  doabt  of 
it,  this  young  man,  now  tbat  he  hath  gained 
the  knowledge  of  a  geneni,  is  inconteslably  a 
genera],  though  he  never  should  be  chosen  10 
command  the  army;  whereas  it  would  be  to 
very  little  purpose  for  an  ignorant  pretender  to 
get  himself  elected,  since  thin  could  no  more 
make  a  general  of  him,  than  it  would  make  a 
man  a  physician,  to  call  him  one.  Bui,"  con- 
tinued Socrates,  turning  towards  him,  ■'  since 
it  may  tail  out  that  some  of  m  may  command 
a  company,  or  a  cohort  under  you,  inform  us,  I 
pray  you,  with  what  point  your  master  began 
his  instructions,  that  we  may  not  be  altogether 
ignonnt  of  the  matter  ?" 

"  With  (be  veiy  same  point  with  which  be 
ended,"  replied  the  other;  "the  right  ordering 
of  an  army,  whether  in  marching,  fighting,  or 
encamping." 

"  Surely,"  answered  Socrates,  ■■  this  is  out  a 
small  part  of  the  office  of  a  general  ;  for  he 
must  likeCvise  take  care  that  none  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  war  be  wanting,  and  tbat  bie  sol- 
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Brmy  β  sligbl  ihing  ;  le  conlniry,"  «aid  he, 

"  iiuihiDi;  can  be  of  so  much  importance  ;  eitice, 
without  order,  no  kd vantage  ran  iritefrom  nurn- 
hrn  Hny  more  than  from  atone*,  and  bricks, 
■nd  lilei,  and  timber,  thrown  together  at  ran- 
duin  .  but  when  these  are  djipoecd  of  in  their 
proper  plaeei ;  when  the  etuneH  and  the  tilen, 
an  lout  periahable,  are  maAt  usr  of  for  the 
foundalion  and  oorering)  the  brirks  and  tim- 
ber, each  likewiw  in  their  order ;  then  we  may 
eee  β  regular  edilire  arising,  ivhieli  nfterwHrd 
becomes  no  iriconiiderable  pan  of  our  |>oa- 
■eiiions. " 

"  Your  comparison,"  interrupted  the  other, 
<*  makes  me  recollect  annlher  trircumslatice, 
which  we  were  told  the  geiienil  of  an  army 
ought  to  have  regard  to;  and  that  is,  to  place 
the  best  of  his  soldiera  in  the  front  and  In  the 
rear:  whilst  those  of  a  doubtful  charecter  being 
placed  in  the  middle,  may  be  animated  by  the 
one,  and  impelled  by  the  other,  to  the  pern)rjn- 
BDCe  of  their  duty." 

"  Your  master  then,"  said  Socrateo,  "  taught 
jrou  how  to  know  a  good  soldier  from  a  bad 
one  1  otherwise  this  rule  could  be  of  no  use ; 
for  if  he  ordered  you,  in  tbe  counting  of  money, 
to  pUce  tbe  good  at  each  end  of  the  fable,  and 
that  which  was  adulterated  in  the  middle,  with- 
out first  instructing  you  by  what  means  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  1  see  not  to  what  purpo«e  bis 
Dtders  could  be." 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  the  other;  "but  it  is 
Yerysnre  my  master  did  no  such  thing;:  we  must 
therefore  endeavour  to  find  it  out  ourselves. ' 

"  Shall  we  contjidcr  this  point  then  a  little 
fanher,"  aaid  Socrates,  "  that  so  we  may  the 
betttr  avoid  any  mistnfce  in  this  matter  ?  Sup- 
pose," continued  he,  "  the  business  was  to 
aeiie  some  rich  booty ;  should  n-e  not  do  well 
to  plaice  in  the  kmit,  Ihoee  whom  we  thought 
the  most  evaridous  ?" 


■■  tVrtainly," 

"  But  where  the  nndrnuking  is  altemlH 
with  peril,  there,  surely,  we  should  be  rareful 
to  employ  the  most  ambitious,  tbe  loieuf^») 
being  sufficient  to  make  men  of  this  i 
despise  all  danger :  neither  shall  we  be  at  a  h» 
to  &nd  out  these  people  ;  since  tbey  arc  all 
forward  enough  to  make  themselres  kne 
But  this  master  of  youra,"  continneil  SoctUps 
"  when  he  taught  you  the  different  wan 
ranging  your  fiircea,  taught  ^u  at  the  Β 
time  the  difleient  use  you  were   to   nuUM 

'*  Not  at  bil,  I  do  assure  you.*' 
"  Alia  yet  a  different  disposition  of  the  oraiy 
should  be  made,  according  a«  diflcrent  acem 

"  That  may  be,"  replied  the  olliei;  *■  but  U 
said  not  a  word  to  me  of  the  matter. ' 

"  Then  iTtuni  Μ  him,-  said  SocnstM,  "  sod 
question  him  concetning  it ;  for  if  he  is  am 
Mther  very  ignotant,  or  very  impudent,  be  mil 
be  ashamed  of  having  taken  your  tnoney,  lei 
sent  you  away  ao  little  inolnieled," 

ΙΓ.  Meeting  with  one  η  ho  had  l»en  nenlj 
elected  genera],  Socrates  asked  him,  "  " 
hath  Agamemnon  the  title  of  pastor  of  th• 
people  given  him  hy  Homer  ?  Aluat  it  not  b( 
lor  this  reason,  think  you,  that  like  as  a  sbtj^ 
herd  louki  carefully  to  the  health  of  his  fiodi, 
and  provides  them  pasture  ι  so  be,  who  hitli 
the  command  of  the  army,  shotUd  provide  hi• 
soldieia  ivith  all  things  necessary  <  and  pincmt 
those  advantages  to  them  for  which  they  endun 
the  hardships  of  war,  conquest  over  tbeir  ene- 
mies, and  to  themselves  more  happiness? 
Why  also  doth  the  same  poet  praise  AgKaem- 
non  for  being. 


but  to  show  in  bim,  that  personal  bravery,  how- 
ever remarkable,  is  not  enough  to  consbtutt 
the  general,  without  he  animates  his  whole 
army  with  <Ourage,  and  makes  every  si 
soldier  brave  ?  Neither,"  continued  he,  "can 
that  prince  be  celebnited  for  the  »n»  of  swai 
however  suceessful  he  may  be  in  regulating  hi 
domestic  affairs,  who  doth  not  cause  felicity  and 
abundance  to  be  diffused  thronghuul  hi*  whole 
dominion.  Kor  kings  are  not  elected  that  th«f 
cares  should  aftemards  centre  in  Iheir  on-n 
private  prosperity!  but  to  advance  the  happi- 
ness of  those  who  elect  them,  art  they  alM 
to  the  throne.     As,  therefore,  Ibe  oaiy  auOln 
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for  lubmiUiDg  to  wu,  ii  the  faopc  of  rendering 
our  future  liret  mOn  eecure  and  luppj ;  and 
eoniiDuideii  ue  cfaoeen  for  no  other  puipoM, 
tlun  to  lead  the  vnj  to  tbil  dcwnble  end ;  it  » 
the  duty  oft  geneni  to  nu  hii  utmost  endea- 
vours not  to  diiappoiDt  the  people  therein :  for, 
■s  to  answer  their  eipectations  will  bring  to 
him  the  highest  glory ;  «i,  to  fail  through  mil- 
conduct,  mueC  be  attended  with  the  greatest 

We  maj  here  see,  from  what  hath  been  juat 
■aid,  that  Sociatei  designed  to  give  us  his  idea 
of  a  good  prince  j  passing  over  every  other 
consideration ;  confines  it  to  him  alone,  who 
diligentlj  promotes  the  happiness  of  his  people- 
Ill.  Meeting  at  another  time  with  a  peiaoa 
who  had  been  chosen  general  of  the  horse,  So- 
crates sud  to  him,  "  As  I  doubt  no^  mj  jraung 
man,  your  being  able  to  give  a  good  reason  why 
you  desired  the  command  of  the  cavaliy,  ] 
should  be  gUd  to  bear  it :  for  I  cannot  auppose 
you  asked  it  only  for  an  opportunity  of  riding 
before  the  reet  of  die  anny,  aa  the  archers  on 
boneback  must  go  before  you :  neither  could 
it  be,  to  make  younelf  the  mora  taken  notice 
of;  for  madmen  will  still  have  the  advantj^e 
of  you  there.  But  your  design,  I  conclude, 
was  to  reform  the  cavalry,  in  hopes  of  making 
Ibem  of  more  service  to  the  republic." 
■'  I  did  design  this,  most  certainly." 
"  A  noble  intention  !"  replied  Socrates,  "  if 
yon  can  but  accompliah  it.  But  your  station 
oUigcB  you  to  have  an  eye  to  your  horses,  aa 

■•  Undoubtedly." 

"  Pny  lell  us  Iben,"  said  Socratea,  "what 
method  you  will  take  lo  get  good  horses  ?" 

•'  Ο  that,"  answered  tbe  general,  »  belor^ 
not  to  me  :  the  rider  himself  must  look  to  that 
particulw." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Socrates.  "  But  auppose 
you  wanted  to  lead  ihem  on  to  charge  the  ene. 
roy :  and  you  found  some  of  them  lame ;  and 
Others  so  weak,  from  being  balf-atarved.  Chat 
they  could  not  come  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
army :  tthile  others  again  were  so  reative  and 
unruly,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  keep  tbem 
in  their  ranks  :  of  what  use  would  such  horses 
be  to  you  ?  or  you  to  the  republic  ?" 

"  You  are  in  the  right,"  said  the  other  i  "  and 
I  will  certainly  take  care  what  sort  of  hones 
«re  in  my  troop." 

"  And  what  sort  of  men  Coo,  I  hope, 
plied  Socrates. 


•  Certainly." 

<'  Yotir  first  endeavour,  I  auppoae  then,  will 
be,  to  make  them  mount  their  honea  readily?* 

•'  It  shall,"  said  the  other,  "  lo  the  end  Che; 
may  stand  a  better  chance  to  esoipe,  if  tbey 
are  thrown  off  them." 

"  Vou  will  likewise  take  care,"  said  Soeiatcs, 
"  to  exerdse  tbem  often  ι  aometimes  ia  one 
place,  and  sometiniet  in  another  ;  particularly 
thera  where  it  aeema  the  moat  like  to  that  in 
which  you  expect  to  meet  the  enemy,  that  yotir 
troi^  may  be  eqnaUy  dexterous  in  all :  for  you 
cannot,  I  auppose,  when  going  to  engage,  order 
your  enemiea  to  come  and  fight  you  on  tba 
plain,  because  there  alone  you  were  accustomed 
to  exercise  your  army  ?  You  will  likewise  in. 
struct  them  in  Cfarowing  the  dart:  and  if  you 
would  indeed  make  good  soldien,  animate 
Ibem  with  tbe  love  of  glory,  and  resentment 
^nst  their  eitemies  :  but,  above  all,  be  care- 
ful to  establish  your  authority;  aince  neither 
the  strength  of  your  horses,  nor  the  dexterity 
of  the  riders,  can  be  of  much  use  to  you  with. 
out  obedience?" 

•■  I  know  it,  Socrates  :  but  what  mutt  I  do 
to  bring  tbem  to  this  obedience  ?" 

"  Have  you  not  observed,"  said  Socrates, 
"that  all  men  willingly  lubmic  to  those  whom 
they  believe  Ibe  most  skilful )  in  sickness,  to 
the  best  physician ;  in  a  atorm,  to  tbe  best 
pilot;  and  in  agriculture,  to  him  whom  they 
consider  as  the  beet  husbandman  7" 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  other. 

"  If  so,  may  we  not  well  oonclude,  that  he 
who  ia  known  to  have  the  most  skill  in  con- 
ducting the  cavalry,  will  always  find  bimseIC 
the  most  willingly  obeyed  ?" 

"  But  need  I  do  no  more  than  convince 
them  of  my  superior  abilities  ?" 

"  Yei;  you  must  likewise  convince  them 
that  both  Iheir  glory  and  safety  depend  on  their 
obedience." 

"  But  how  ahall  J  be  able  to  convince  tbem 
of  this? 

"  With  leaa  trouble,"  replied  Sociates,  "  than 
you  can  prove  to  them  it  is  better  and  mote  for 
their  adtanti^  Co  be  vidoua  than  virtuoua." 

"  But,  at  this  rate,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a 
general  to  add  the  study  of  tbe  art  of  speaking 
to  all  his  other  caret." 

■■  And  do  you  imagine,"  said  Socrates,  "  ha 

can  discha^iehia  office  without  speaking?    It 

is  by  the  medium  of  speech  the  laws  are  made 

known  to  us  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  j 
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the  bvfit  method  of  mstruction  being  in  the  way, 
of  conv-prtation  .  and  be  who  i«  porftctly  Bles- 
ter of  his  eubjei^l  wilt  ulwHfs  be  heard  with  the 
gretuest  appliuse.  But  have  f  ou  never  obucrv- 
m9,"  continued  SocraCea,  "tlut,  ihrougbout  all 
Greece,[be  Athenian  youcbbearawaylhepriio 
in  every  contention,  from  tho«G  sent  by  any  other 
republic  ?  Even  achorus  of  music  going  from 
bence  to  Deloi,  eireedi,  beyond  all  eamparison, 
whatever  appear*  from  any  other  pliicea.  Now 
the  Athenians  have  not,  naturally,  voices  more 
aweet,  or  bodies  more  strong,  than  those  of 
other  nations,  but  they  are  more  ambitious  of 
glory,  which  always  impel»  to  generou»  deed* 
and  noble  undenakings.  Why,  therefore,  may 
not  our  cavalry  be  brought  in  time  to  eiccl  any 
other;  whether  in  the  beauty  uf  their  horeei 
and  arm*i  whether  in  their  diiciplme,  order, 
and  courage  ;  were  they  but  shown  that  ron- 
queit  and  glory  would  almost  prove  the  infalli- 
ble retult  of  it?" 

'■  I  see  not  why,  indeed,"  answered  the  other, 
"  if  we  could  but  ooiivince  them  this  would  be 
the  event. 

■'  Lose  no  time,  then,"  said  Soerates  ;  "  bu 
go,  eicite  your  soldiers  to  the  performance  c 
their  doty  ■,  that  while  you  make  them  of  us 
to  you,  they  may  likewite  make  you  of  lom 
use  to  your  country." 

"  I  certainly  shall  make  the  attempt,"  re 
plied  the  general. 

IV.  Seeing,  at  another  time,  Nichomachides 
return  from  the  assemhly  of  the  people,  whe 
they  bad  been  choosing  the  magislrates,  So. 
ciates  asked,  whom  they  had  fined  upon  to 
command  the  army  ?  "  Could  you  bare  thought 
it  !■'  said  the  other,  "  the  Athenians,  my  So- 
crates, paid  no  regard  to  me,  who  have  spent 
my  whole  life  in  the  exercise  of  aims  :  pa 
through  every  d^ree,  from  that  of  com 
lentiuel  to  colonel  of  the  horse,  covered  ' 
these  ecara  (showing  tbem  on  his  boiom), 
whole  strength  wasted  with  fighting  in 
fence  of  them  .'  while  Antiethenes,  one 
never  served  among  the  infantry,  nor  evei 
any  thing  remarkable  among  the  horse,  him 
they  have  elected,  tliough  all  his  merit  seems 
to  consist  in  being  able  to  gel  money." 

"  No  bad  circumstance,-  replied  Socrates; 
"we  may  hope,  at  least,  to  iiave  our  troops 
well  paid." 

"  But  a  mercbanl  can  get  money  as  well  as 


Antistbenea;  doth  it  follow  irom  thence  that 
a  merchant  is  a  fit  man  to  oomruand  an  ajmy  T" 

"  Vou  overlook,  Niehomacbidet,  that  Αηώ- 
[henes  is  likewise  η  lover  of  glory,  and  seeks 
to  encel  in  whotever  he  undertakes  ; — a  quality 
ot  some  north  in  the  eommaiidef  of  an  army, 
Vou  know,  whenever  he  led  the  chonis,  be 
always  took  care  lo  cany  off  the  prite, " 

■'  Uut,  surely,  there  is  some  diflerenca  be. 
Iween  commanding  an  army  and  ordering  tlw 

"And  yet,-  replied  Socrates,  "Anti•- 
thenes  baa  no  great  knowledge  himielf  either 
in  musii;  or  the  laivs  of  the  thenlre  ?  but  as  be 
had  penetration  suffident  lo  find  out  those  who 
eicelled  in  them,  you  see  how,  by  their  aisis. 


■■Hem 


leoff 


give 


my?" 

■'  Be  that  as  it  may,"  returned  Socntea,  "it 
is  certain  that  be  who  follows  the  counsel  ol 
such  as  are  best  skilled  in  any  art,  let  it  bt  war 
or  music,  or  any  thing  else,  is  pretty  sore  of 
surpassing  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  pur- 
suit with  him.  Neither  is  it  probable  that 
he  who  so  liberally  expends  his  money,  when 
the  affair  is  no  more  tlian  to  amuse  tbe  people, 
and  purchase  a  victory  which  only  bring! 
honour  to  himself  and  to  bis  own  tribe,'  will 
be  more  sparing  when  the  point  ii 


»οΓ 


his  country,  and  in  which  the  whole  republic 
are  eiiuaHy  concerned." 

"  We  are  lo  conclude,  then,"  returned  the 
other,  "  that  be  wlio  knows  how  to  preside 
properly  at  β  public  show,  knows  in  like  man- 


0  command  α 


"It  is  certain,"  said  Socrates,  "so  much 
may  be  concluded,  that  he  who  has  judgment 
enough  to  find  out  what  things  are  beat  for 
him,  and  ability  to  procure  them,  can  Imtdlj 
fail  of  success,  whether  his  design  be  to  direct 
the  stage  or  govern  the  slate, — manage  his  own 


command  the 


■'  Truly,"  re[>lied  Nichmnaehides,  "  1  scarce- 
ly ejpected  to  hear  from  you,  Socrates,  that  a 
good  economist  and  a  good  commander  viae  the 

"  Do  you  thiuk    so?"  answered    Soentea; 
Let  us  inquire  then  if  you  please,  into  (be 
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duty  of  each;  ud  tee  what  agreement  we  can 
find  between  them.  la  it  not  the  bosineta  of 
them  both  to  endesroar  to  make  the  people 
who  are  pkoed  under  them  traetable  and  aub- 
missivv  ?'* 

«« It  ia.- 

*'  Must  they  not  aae  that  every  peraon  be 
employed  in  the  buainesa  he  ia  moat  proper 
for  ?  Are  they  not^  each  of  them,  to  puniah 
thoae  who  do  wrong,  and  reward  thoae  who  do 
right  ?  Muat  they  not  gain  the  love  of  the 
people  who  are  pboad  under  their  anthority, 
and  procure  to  themadvea  aa  many  fiienda  aa 
may  be,  to  strengthen  and  stand  by  them  in 
time  of  need  ?  Should  they  not  know  how  to 
aecure  their  own  ?  And,  in  short,  should  not 
each  of  them  be  diligent  and  unweaded  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  ?** 

"  So  fiur,"  replied  Nichomachidea,  *'  it  may 
be  as  you  say ;  but  surely  the  comparison  can 
acarcely  hold,  when  the  case  ia  to  engage  an 
enemy." 

«  Why  so  T*  said  Socratea,  *<  have  they  not 
each  of  them  enemiea  to  engage  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

<*  And  would  it  not  be  for  the  advantage  of 
both,  to  get  the  better  of  these  enemies  Γ* 

**  No  doubt  of  it,  Socrates !  But  I  still  see 
not  of  what  use  economy  can  be  to  a  general, 
when  the  hour  is  come  for  his  soldiers  to  fall  on.** 

**  The  very  time,'*  said  Socrates,  **  when  it 
will  be  tlie  most ;  for,  as  economy  will  show 
him  his  greatest  gain  must  arise  from  conquest, 
his  greatest  loss  from  being  overcome ;  he  will 
for  that  reason  be  very  careful  not  to  take  any 
one  step  whatsoever  which  may  hazard  a  de- 
feat ;  wisely  declining  an  engagement  while  in 
want  of  any  thing;  but  equally  ready  to  seize 
the  hour,  when,  provided  with  ail  that  is 
necessary,  victory  seems  to  him  no  longer 
doubti'uL  Thus  you  see  of  what  use  economy 
may  be  to  a  general :  nor  do  you,  Nichoma- 
chides,  despise  those  who  practise  it,  since  the 
conduct  of  the  state,  and  that  of  a  private 
family,  differ  no  otherwise  than  as  greater  and 
less;  in  every  thing  else  there  is  no  small 
similarity.  The  business  is  with  men  in  either 
case:  neither  do  we  know  of  one  species  of 
these,  whereby  to  manage  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, and  another  for  carrying  on  the  common 
concerns  of  life ;  but  the  prince  at  the  helm, 
and  the  head  of  his  family,  must  serve  them- 
selves ^m  the  same  mass.  And,  to  complete 
the  paraUeL  be  assured,  Nichomacbides,  that 


whoever  hath  the  skill  to  oae  th^se  inatrumenta 
properly,  hath  also  the  best  secret  for  succeed- 
ing in  his  design  ;  whether  his  aim  be  to  direct 
the  state,  or  limit  his  care  to  the  concema  of 
his  own  household;  while  he  who  is  ignorant 
of  thia  point  muat  commit  many  enors,  and  of 
course  meet  with  nothing  but  dis^pointmenta.** 

V.  Being  in  company  with  Perides,  son  to 
the  great  Perides,  Socratea  said  to  him|-^«  I 
hope,  my  young  man,  when  you  come  to  com- 
mand the  forces  of  the  republic^  the  war  may 
be  carried  on  with  more  glory  and  success  than 
we  have  lately  known  It.** 

^  I  should  be  glad  if  it  were  so,"  replied  the 
other;  "but  how  it  ia  to  be  done  I  cannot 
easily  see." 

**  Shall  we  try,"  said  Socrates,  <'to  get  aome 
light  into  this  matter?  You  know  the  Bgbo- 
tians  are  not  more  numerous  than  we." 

**  I  know  they  are  not." 

**  Neither  are  they  stronger  or  more  valiant" 

**  They  are  not." 

*'  But  the  BcBOtians,  it  may  be,  are  more 
united  among  themselves  ?** 

*<  So  far  from  it,"  said  Perides,  <'that  the 
BoBOtians  hate  the  Thebans  on  account  of  their 
oppression;  whereas  we  can  have  nothing  of 
this  sort  in  Athens." 

'<  But  then  we  must  own,"  said  Socratea, 
**  that  the  Boeotians  are  not  only  the  most 
courteous  of  all  mankind,  but  the  most  am. 
bitious ;  and  they  who  are  so,  the  love  of  glory 
and  of  their  country,  will  impd  to  imdertake 
any  thing." 

**  But  I  knew  not,*'  replied  Perides,  **  that 
the  Athenians  are  defident  in  any  of  these 
particulars." 

«  It  must  be  acknowledged,"  said  Socrates, 
<*  if  we  look  back  to  the  actions  of  our  fore- 
fathers, and  consider  either  the  lustre  or  the 
number  of  their  glorious  deeds,  no  nation  can 
exceed  us:  and  having  such  examples,  taken 
out  too  from  among  oursdves,  they  cannot  but 
inflame  our  courage,  and  stir  us  up  to  a  love  of 
valour  and  of  virtue." 

"And  yet  you  see,"  answered  Pericles, 
"  how  much  the  glory  of  the  Athenian  name 
is  tarnished  since  the  fatal  defeat  of  Lubea, 
wherein  Tolmides  lost  more  than  a  thousand 
men ;  and  that  other  at  Delium,  where  Hippo- 
crates was  slain:  for  whereas,  till  then,  the 
Boeotians  feared  to  make  head  against  us, 
though  in  defence  of  their  own  country,  with, 
out  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedsmoniana  and 
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■nfoi 


whci 


It  i<  uf  I 


if 


ο  tr^mbli 


nble;  whiU 
feur,  on  tne  Γυ  ..  .>  ludr  diligrnce, 

rcnrters   [h»ni  ii,  unq  redum  them  to 

order,      t  ij  ihig  unong  our  seamen. 

So  lonf  >  nder  no  apprehensian  of 

danger,  •η  luriateijes  over  to  riol  and 

diiorde. ,  st  the  «ight  of  »  piralc,  oc  the 
sppeuanvc  ui  a  stonn,  become  immediately 
other  men:  not  only  ililigent  in  performing 
whatever  is  commanded,  but  even  WBtcbing,  in 
bilenrc,  the  maiter'a  ej;  readj  to  eieeute,  u 
in  a  ivell-ordcrcd  chori]!,  whatever  part  be 
shall  think  proper  to  ateigii  them." 

"  SiippoBins,"  replied  Periele».  "the  people 
of  Athene  were  at  present  in  such  a  BtBte  as 
might   cllupote    ihem  to  obedience,  what  whj 


hull  » 


our  anppstore,  that,  with  their  rirlues,  «e  τπΛγ 
restore  the  happiness  and  the  glory  of  the  times 
they  lived  in  ί" 

»  Was  it  our  desire,"  answered  Socrates, 
"  to  stir  up  anjF  one  to  regain  an  inheritance 
no»  in  the  poseeseion  of  another,  what  more 
sliDuld  we  need  than  to  tell  them  it  was  theirs 
by  long  descent  from  their  progenitors?  If, 
therefore,  my  Pericles,  you  wish  our  Athc. 
niana  to  hold  the  foremost  rank  among  the 
virtuous,  tell  them  it  is  their  right,  delivered 
down  to  them  from  the  earliest  ages ;  and  that, 
so  long  ω   they  are  careful  to  maintain  this 

cHtinot  fail  to  attend  it.  You  ivoutd  likewise 
do  well  to  remind  them,  how  highly  the  most 
ancient  of  their  forefathers  were  esteemed  and 
honoured  on  account  of  their  virtue." 

•'  You  mean  when,  in  the  time  of  Cecrops, 
the  people  of  Athens  were  chosen  in  prefe 
rence  to  all  olhen,  to  arbitrate  id  the  dispute 
u  hich  hud  arisen  aman|E  the  gods  ?"  ' 


threaten  (o  |  "1  do,"  said  Sooatea  ;  "  and  I  would  bm 
ily;  you  go  on,  and  relate  to  them  the  birth  and  the 
education  of  Erictheua,  the  wars  in  his  time 
with  all  the  neighbouring  nations  ;  toother 
with  thnt  undertaken  in  favour  of  the  Hera- 
elides  against  those  of  Peloponnesus.  Thai 
alao.  in  the  days  of  Theseus,  when  our  an- 
cpilora  gained  the  reputation  of  surparaing  aS 
their  contempoTsnes  both  in  conduct  and  mu- 
rage.  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  Afle 
which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  to  their 
minds  what  the  descendants  of  these  hrroes 
have  performed  in  the  ages  just  before  us. 
Show  ihem  the  litne  when,  by  their  own 
strength  alone,  they  mode  head  against  the 
man  who  lorded  it  over  all  Asia,  and  whose 
empire  eiUnded  even  into  Europe  itself,  as 
far  ae  Macedonia  i  inheriting  from  his  fore- 
fathers a  formidable  army,  as  well  as  wide 
dominions,  that  had  ab^ady  made  itself  faniHit 
for  many  noble  undertakings.  Tell  Ibem  at 
other  times  of  the  many  victoriea,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  when  in  league  with  the  l.dcFdwno- 
nians ;  men  no  less  famous  than  ibcmtelvcs  on 
the  account  of  military  courage;  and,  although 
innumerable  have  been  the  revolutions  through- 
out the  rest  of  Ureeee,  whereby  many  have 
been  compelled  to  change  their  babitations, 
show  them  the   Alheniane  siill  in    pOEsessiaii 

but  oflenlimes  made  arbiters  of  the  rigbu  of 
iople,  while  the  oppressed,  on  every 
ve  had  recourse  to  them  for  protec- 


In 

"  I  suppose,"  replied  Socrates,  "  the  Athe- 
nians acted  in  this  respect  like  men.  who,  see- 
ing themselves  exalted  above  the  fear  of  a 
competitor,  grow  remiss,  and  neglect  discipline. 

~  become  thereby  more  despicable  than  the 
people  whom  ibey  once  despised ;  for,  no 
s  sbore  the  ml  of 
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una  is  too  much  for  them,  let  them  copy  at 
least  the  pec^le,  whom,  at  present,  they  are 
compelled  to  consider  as  far  above  them :  let 
them  apply  themselves  with  the  same  diligence 
to  perfonn  the  same  things,  and  let  them  not 
doubt  of  becoming  again  their  equals:  their 
superiors,  if  so  be  they  will  but  surpass  th^n 
in  virtue.** 

"  You  speak,  my  Socrates,  as  if  you  thought 
our  Athenians  at  no  little  distance  from  it. 
And,  indeed,"  continued  Pericles,  ''when  do 
we  see  them,  as  at  Sparta,  reverencing  old  age? 
Or,  rather,  do  we  not  see  them  showing  their 
contempt  of  it  even  in  the  person  of  a  father  ? 
Can  they  be  expected  to  imitate  that  republic 
in  the  exerdses  which  render  the  body  health- 
ful,  who  make  sport  of  those  who  do  ?  Will 
people  who  even  glory  in  despising  their  rulers, 
submit  readily  to  their  commands?  Or  will 
concord  and  unanimity  subsist  among  men, 
who  seek  not  to  help,  but  injure  one  another, 
and  bear  more  envy  to  their  fellow-citizens 
than  to  any  other  of  mankind?  Our  assem- 
blies, both  public  and  private,  are  full  of  quar- 
rels and  contentions,  whilst  we  harass  each 
other  with  perpetual  suits  at  law ;  choosing  by 
that  means  some  trifling  advantage,  though 
with  the  nun  of  our  neighbour,  rather  than 
content  ourselves  with  an  honest  gain,  where- 
by each  party  might  be  equally  profited.  The 
magistrate's  aim  is  altogether  his  own  interest, 
as  if  the  welfare  of  the  community  no  wby 
concerned  him.  Hence  that  eager  contention 
for  places  and  power,  that  ignorance  and  mu- 
tual hatred  among  those  in  the  administration, 
that  animosity  and  intrigue  which  prevail  among 
private  parties.  So  that  I  fear,  my  Socrates, 
lest  the  malady  should  rise  to  such  a  height, 
that  Athens  itself  must,  ere  long,  sink  under  it.** 

*'  Be  not  afraid,  my  Pericles,  that  the  dis> 
temper  is  incurable.  You  see  with  what  rea- 
diness and  skill  our  people  conduct  themselves 
in  all  naval  engagements :  how  regular  in  obey- 
ing  those  who  preside  over  their  exercises,  lead 
the  dance,  or  direct  the  chorus." 

*'  I  am  sensible  of  this,**  said  Pericles :  "  and 
hence,  my  Socrates,  is  the  wonder,  that,  being^ 
so  complying  on  all  such  occasions,  our  sol- 
diers, who  ought  to  be  the  choice  and  flower 
of  this  very  people,  are  so  frequently  disroeed 
to  mutiny  and  disobedience.** 

**  The  senate  of  the  Areopagus,*'  said  So- 
crates, "  is  not  this  likewise  composed  of  per. 
sons  of  the  greatest  worth  ?" 


«I 


Most  certainly." 

**  Where  else  do  we  see  judget  who  act  in 
such  conformity  to  the  laws,  and  honour  to 
themselves?  Who  determine  with  so  much 
uprightness  between  man  and  man ;  or  die. 
charge,  with  such  integrity,  whatever  business 
is  brought  before  them  T* 

**  I  cannot  reproach  them,"  said  Perides, 
**  with  having  failed  in  any  thing." 

**  Therefore,  let  us  not  give  up  our  Athe- 
nians, my  Perides•  as  a  people  altogether  de- 
generate." 

*'  Yet  in  war,"  replied  Perides,  *'  where  de- 
cency, order,  and  obedience,  are  more  especially 
required,  they  seem  to  pay  no  regard  to  the 
command  of  their  superiors." 

**  Perhaps,"  returned  Socrates,  **  some  part 
of  the  blame  may  belong  to  those  who  under- 
take to  command  them  ?  You  hardly  know  of 
any  man,  I  believe,  pretending  to  preside  over 
a  chorus,  directing  the  dance,  or  giving  nilet 
to  the  athletics,  whilst  ignorant  of  the  matter. 
They  who  take  upon  them  to  do  any  of  these 
things,  must  tell  you  where,  and  by  whom  they 
were  instructed  in  the  art  they  now  pretend  to 
teach  others ;  whereas  the  greater  part  of  our 
genevsb  learn  the  first  rudiments  of  war  at  the 
head  of  their  armies.  But  I  know,  my  Peri- 
des, you  are  not  of  that  sort  of  men  ;  but  have 
made  it  your  emplo3rment  to  study  the  military 
art ;  and  hay»  gone  through  all  the  exerdses  so 
necessary  for  a  soldier.  In  the  memorials  of 
your  father,  that  great  man  !  I  doubt  not  your 
having  remarked,  for  your  own  advantage,  many 
of  those  refined  stratagems  he  made  use  of; 
and  can  show  us  many  more  of  your  own  col- 
lecting. These  you  study:  and  to  the  end 
that  nothing  may  be  omitted  by  one  who  hopes 
to  command  our  armies,  when  you  find  your- 
self either  defident  or  doubtful,  you  are  not 
unwilling  to  own  your  ignorance ;  but  seek  out 
for  such  as  you  imagine  more  knowing ;  while 
ndther  courtesy  of  behaviour,  nor  even  gifts, 
are  wanting,  whereby  to  engage  them  to  give 
you  assistance.** 

"  Ah,  Socrates  Γ  cried  Pericles,  interrupt- 
ing him,  **  it  is  not  that  you  think  I  have  done 
these  things,  but  wish  me  to  do  them,  that  you 
talk  in  this  manner." 

«  It  may  be  so,"  replied  Socrates.  «  But  to 
add  β  word  or  two  more.  You  know,"  con- 
tinued he,  **  that  Attica  is  separated  from  Bceo- 
tia-  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  through  which 
the  roads  βι%  nurrow  and  craggy ;  so  that  all 
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uccn  to  our  country  from  thai  Mtf  is  both 
•   difficult  and  duigerou»." 

•<  I  know  it/  said  Pericles. 
**  It  has  been  told  jrou  too^  I  imagine,  how 
the  Mytians  and  Pisidians,  having  seiacd  lor 
themselves  several  considerable  places,  and  a 
large  tract  of  land,  in  the  territories  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  are  able,  from  the  advantages  of  their 
situation,  not  only  to  aecure  their  own  liberty, 
but  with  their  light-armed  horse  greatly  annoy 
their  enemies,  by  makil^  perpetual  inroads 
upon  them?* 
<*  Yes,  I  have  heard  this,**  replied  the  other. 
«•  Why  then  may  it  not  be  supposed,"  said 
Socrates,  **  that  if  we  secured  those  passes  on 
the  mountains  which  divide  us  from  Bceotia, 
and  sent  there  our  youth  property  armed  for 
making  incursions,  we  might  in  our  turn  give 
some  annoyance  to  our  enemies ;  while  these 
mountsins,  as  so  many  ramparts,  secured  us 
from  their  hostilities  ?** 

«  I  agree  with  you,**  said  Pericles,  **  this 
might  turn  to  our  advantage,  and  that  all  you 
have  said  hath  been  much  to  the  purpose." 

**  U  yoa  think  so,"  replied  Socrates,  **  and 
that  my  observations  may  be  of  service,  yon 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  carry  them 
into  execution•  Should  success  be  the  con- 
sequence, you,  my  friend,  will  have  the  honour, 
and  the  republic  much  gain.  If  you  fail  through 
want  of  power,  no  great  miscliief  can  ensue ; 
Athens  iiill  not  be  endangered ;  nor  shall  you, 
my  Pericles,  incur  either  shame  or  reproach, 
for  having  engsged  in  such  an  undertaking.** 

VI.  Glauco,  the    son   of  Aristo,  \n»  so 
strongly  possessed  wiih  the  desire  of  governing 
the  republic,  that,  although  not  yet  twenty,  he 
was  continually  making  orations  to  the  people : 
neither  was  it  in  the  power  of  his  relations, 
ho^ft'ever  numerous,  to  prevent  his  exposing 
himseU'  to  ridicule;   though  sometimes  they 
would  drag  him,  by  very  force,  from  the  tri- 
bunal.     Socrates,  who  loved  him  on  the  ac- 
count of  Plato  and  Charmidus,  had  alone  the 
art  to  succeed  with  him.     For  meeting  him, 
he  said,  **  Your  design  then,  my  Olauco,  is  to 
be  at  the  very  head  of  our  republic  ?** 
"  It  is  so,"  replied  the  other. 
'*  Believe  me,"  said  Socrates,  «  a  noble  aim  ! 
For,  this  once  accomplished,  and  you  become, 
as  it  were,  absolute ;  jrou  may  then  serve  jrour 
friends,    aggrandize  your  family,  extend  the 
limits  of  your  country,  and  make  yourself  te• 
nowned,  not  only  in  Athens,  but  throughout 


all  Oreeoe:  nay,  it  bmij  b•^ 
apnad  abvoad  among  th• 
tiona,  like  anoChcr  ThesiecocfeB :  iMtri• 
niratk»  andapplaiiae  attend  whenffrympT 
Socrates  having  tbna  firril  ilis  iiii^liiMirf 
the  you^g  man,  and  seciired  Umadf  a 
able  heariog^  went  on  :  "  But  if  yoor 
to  receive  honour  from  yonr  eouatiy,  joa  » 
tend  to  be  of  use  to  it  2  for  notUi^  bstile 
can  secure  its  applause. " 

**  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Glni 

**  Tell  me  then,  I  entreat  70a, 
the  firrt  service  you  intend  to  lender  the  n• 
public?" 

Glauco  remaining  silent»  na   not  kaatntf 
what  to  answer :  *'  I  suppoae."  aaid 
**  you  mean  to  enrich  it  ?  for  tbnt  ia 
the  method  we  take,  when  we  intend  to 
dixe  the  family  of  some  friend. 

'<  This  is  indeed  my  deaign."  retnned  III 
other. 

"  But  the  way  to  do  thia»"  anid  juiirti.    ] 
"  is  to  increase  its  rerenuea.'* 

"  It  is  so." 

«  Tall  me  then,  I  pray  you,  whence  the  n- 
venues  of  the  republic  ariae»  and  wlntt  thcj 
annually  amount  to•,  since  I  doubt  not  of  jeer 
having  diligently  inquired  into  each  particala; 
so  as  to  be  able  to  supply  every  dcficieaqr; 
and,  when  one  source  fails,  can  easily  have  re• 
course  to  some  other." 

*'  I  protest  to  you,"  laid  Glauco^  «  this  is  s 
point  I  never  considered." 

*'  Tell  me  then  only  its  annual  expenses; 
for  I  suppose  you  intend  to  retrench  whatever 
appears  superfluous,?" 

*<  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Glauco,  **  that  I 
have  yet  thought  of  this  affair  any  more  then 
of  the  other." 

«  We  must  postpone  then  our  design  of  en- 
riching the  republic  to  another  time,"  said  So- 
^crates  :  *'  for  I  see  not  how  a  person  can  exert 
his  endeavours  to  any  purpose  so  long  as  be 
continues  ignorant  both  of  its  income  and  ex- 
penses." 

''  Yet  a  state  may  be  enriched  by  the  spoils 
of  its  enemies.** 

*<  Assuredly,*'  replied  Socrates :  "  But,  in 
order  to  this,  its  strength  should  be  superior, 
otherwise  it  may  be  in  danger  of  losing  what  it 
hath  already.  He,  therefore,  who  advises  wsr, 
ought  to  be  well  acquainted  not  only  with  the 
forces  of  his  own  country,  but  those  of  the 
enemy;  to  the  end,  that  if  he  finds  supe- 
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riority  on  hb  tidflb  be  maj  boldly  penitt  b  bis 
fint  opinion,  or  noede  in  time,  and  diieuade 
tbe  people  from  tbe  bazardous  undertaking." 

'*  It  is  very  true,"  returned  tbe  otber. 

**  I  pny  you,  tben,  tell  me  wbat  are  our  finr- 
ces  by  sea  and  land ;  and  wbat  the  enemy's  ?" 

**  in  trutb,  Socimtes,  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell 
yon,  at  once,  either  one  or  tbe  other." 

*<  Possibly  you  may  have  a  list  of  tbem  in 
writing  ?  If  so,  I  should  attend  to  your  reading 
it  with  pleasure." 

**  No,  nor  this,**  replied  Glanco,  **  for  I  have 
not  yet  begun  to  make  any  calculation  of  the 
matter." 

**  1  perceive  tben,**  said  Socrates,  "  we  shall 
not  make  war  in  a  short  time  ;  since  an  affidr 
of  such  moment  cannot  be  duly  considered  at 
tbe  beginning  of  your  administration.  But  I 
take  it  for  granted,"  continued  be,  "  that  you 
have  carefully  attended  to  tbe  guarding  our 
ooasts ;  and  know  where  it  is  necessary  to  place 
garrisons ;  and  wbat  tbe  number  of  soldiers  to 
be  employed  for  each :  that  while  you  are  dili- 
gent to  keep  those  complete  which  are  of  ser* 
vice  to  us,  you  may  order  such  to  be  withdrawn 
as  appear  superfluous." 

"It is  ray  opinion,**  replied  Glauco»  **that 
every  one  of  them  should  be  taken  away,  since 
tbey  only  ravage  the  country  they  were  ap* 
pointed  to  defend." 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  then,"  said  So- 
crates, '*  if  our  garrisons  are  taken  away  ?  How 
shall  we  prevent  the  enemy  from  overrunning 
Attica  at  pleasure?  And  who  gave  you  this 
intelligence,  that  our  guards  discharge  their 
duty  in  such  a  manner  ?  Have  you  been  among 
theto?" 

"  No :  but  I  much  suspect  it** 

**  As  soon  then,**  said  Socrates,  "as  we  can 
be  thoroughly  informed  of  the  matter,  and  have 
not  to  proceed  on  conjecture  only,  we  will 
speak  of  it  to  the  senate." 

*<  Perhaps,"  replied  GUuco,  "  this  may  be 
tbe  best  way." 

"  I  can  scarcely  suppose,**  continued  So- 
crates, '*  that  you  have  visited  our  silver  mines 
so  frequently,  as  to  assign  the  cause  why  they 
have  fallen  off  so  much  of  late  from  their  once 
flourishing  condition  ?" 

*'  I  have  not  been  at  all  there,"  answered 
Glauco. 

"  They  say,  indeed,"  answered  Socrates, 
"  that  the  air  of  those  places  is  very  unhesltb- 
fill ;  and  this  may  serve  for  your  excuse,  if  tbe , 


affair  at  any  time  should  be  brought  under  de- 
liberation•" 

"You  rally  mcf,  Socrates»  now»"  said  tbe 
other. 

"  However,"  said  Socrates,  "  I  question  not 
but  you  can  easily  tell  us  bow  much  com  our 
country  produces ;  bow  long  it  will  serve  tbe 
city ;  and  wbat  more  may  be  wanted  to  carry 
us  through  tbe  year,  that  so  you  may  be  able 
to  give  out  your  orders  in  time ;  that  scarcity 
and  want  may  not  come  upon  us  unawares•** 

"  Tbe  man,"  replied  Glauco^  "  will  have  no 
little  busineaa  on  bis  bands,  who  pretends  to 
take  care  of  such  a  variety  of  things.*' 

'<  Yet  so  it  must  be,  my  GUiuco,"  said  So- 
crates :  **  you  see  even  here,  in  our  own  pri. 
vate  fiunOies,  it  is  impossible  for  the  master  to 
discbarge  tbe  duties  g^  his  station  property,  un  - 
less  he  not  only  inquires  out  wbat  is  necessary 
for  those  who  belong  to  him,  but  exerts  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  supply  whatever  is 
wanted.  In  tbe  city  there  are  more  than  ten 
thousand  of  these  families  to  provide  for ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  bestow  upon  them,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  that  attention  and  care  which  is 
necessary  for  each  of  them.  I  therefore  think 
you  bad  better  have  given  the  first  proof  of 
your  abilities  in  restoring  tbe  broken  fortune• 
of  one  in  your  own  family,  from  whence,  if 
succeeding,  you  might  afterwards  have  gone  on 
to  better  those  of  tbe  whole  community ;  or 
finding  jrourself  unable  to  do  the  one,  thought 
no  longer  of  the  other ;  for  surely  the  absurdity 
of  the  man  is  most  apparent,  who  knowing 
himself  not  able  to  raise  fifty  pound  weight, 
shall  nevertheless  attempt  the  carrying  of  five 
thousand." 

"  But  I  make  no  doubt,**  replied  GUiuco^ 
"  of  my  having  been  able  to  have  served  my  • 
unde,  and  that  very  considerably,  if  be  would 
have  followed  my  advice.** 

"  Alas  !**  returned  Socrates,  "if  you  could 
not  to  this  hour  prevail  on  so  near  a  relation  as 
your  ttnde  to  follow  your  counsel,  how  can 
you  hope  that  all  Athens,  this  very  man  too 
among  others,  should  submit  to  your  direction  ? 
Beware  then,  my  Glauco ;  beware  lest  a  too 
eager  desire  of  glory  should  terminate  in  shame. 
Consider  how  much  they  hazard  who  under• 
take  things,  and  talk  on  subjects  of  which  they 
are  ignorant  Call  to  min^  those  of  your  ac- 
quaintance who  have  thus  talked  and  thus  done^ 
and  see  whether  tbe  purchase  they  made  for 
themselves  bad  iiot  more  of  censure  than  ap- 
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plauM  in  it;  of  contempt  tbmn  admintion. 
Consider,  υη  the  other  hand,  with  what  credit 
they  appear,  who  have  made  thciniiclves  maa- 
ten  of  the  point  iu  question :  and  when  you 
have  done  this,  I  doubt  not  your  seeing  that 
approbation  and  glory  are  alone  the  attendants 
of  capacity  and  true  merit;  while  contempt 
and  shame  are  the  sure  reward  of  ignorance 
and  temerity.  If.  therefore,  you  desire  to  be 
admired  and  esteemed  by  your  country  beyond 
all  others,  you  must  exceed  all  others  in  the 
knowledge  of  those  things  which  you  are  am- 
bitious of  undertaking :  and  thus  qualified,  I 
shall  not  scruple  to  insure  your  success,  when- 
ever you  may  think  proper  to  preside  over  the 
commonwealth/' 

VII.  On  the  other  hand,  Laving  observed 
that  Charmidaa,  the  son  of  Glauco,  and  uncle 
to  the  young  man  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  hiduNtriously  declined  any  office  in 
the  government,  though  otherwise  a  man  of 
tense,  and  far  greater  abilities  than  many  who 
at  that  time  were  employed  in  the  admiuistra- 
tion  ;  Socrates  said  to  him,  *«  I  pray  you, 
Charmidas,  what  is  your  opinion  of  one,  who 
being  able  to  win  the  prize  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  thereby  gain  honour  to  himself  and 
glory  to  his  country,  shall  nevertheless,  decline 
to  make  one  among  the  combatants  ?" 

**  I  should  certainly  look  upon  him,**  said 
( '.harmidas,  "  as  a  very  effeminate  and  mean- 
spirited  man." 

"  And  suppose  there  may  be  one  who  hath 
it  in  his  power,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels, 
to  augment  the  grandeur  of  the  republic,  and 
raise  at  the  same  time  his  own  name  to  no 
common  pitch  of  glory,  yet  timorously  refusing 
to  engage  in  business  \  should  not  this  man  be 
deemed  a  coward  ?*' 

'*  I  believe  he  should,**  replied  Charmidas : 
"but  wherefore  this  question  to  me?" 

"  Because,"  said  Socrates,  "  you  seem  to  be 
this  very  man ;  since,  able  as  you  are,  you  avoid 
all  employment ;  though,  as  citizen  of  Athens, 
you  are  certainly  a  member  of  the  common- 
wealth, and,  consequently,  ought  to  take  some 
share  in  serving  it.'* 

**  But  on  what  do  you  ground  your  opinion 
of  my  ability?'• 

**  I  never  once  doubted  it,'*  said  Socrates, 
•*  since  I  once  saw  you  in  conference  with 
some  of  our  leading  men  :  for,  when  tbcy  im- 
parted any  of  their  designs  to  you,  you  not  only 
counselled  what  was  best  to  be  done,  but  ex- 


postulated freely  and  judicioueljy  «he|> 
thought  they  were  miatMken.'* 

<*  But  aurely  there  ia  flome  diffenMib*  ii 
Charmidas,  <*  between  diaoouniiig  ia  ψήΛ 
and  pleading  your  own  cuiae  befoieatf » 
sembly.** 

**  And  yet,*'  said  Socimtesp  -mgooduiAm 
tician'  H-ill  not  calculate  with  leas  amtuemh• 
fore  a  multitude  than  when  alone:  nIH 
who  is  a  master  of  muaic,  noC  only  β/Λ 
while  in  his  own  chamber,  but  leads  the  o^ 
cert  with  applause  iu  presence  of  the  M  ^ 
dience.** 

«  But  you  know,  Socrates,  the 
and  timidity  nature  bath  implanted, 
far  more  powerfully  in  us  when  before  a  lap 
assembly,  than  in  a  private  conTersatioB.'' 

"  And  is  it  possible,**  said   Soeiates.  **ύΛ 
you,  who  are  under  no  aort  of  conena  «he 
you  speak  to  men  who  are  in  power,  aad  aa 
who  have  understanding,  ahould  stand  iaasf 
of  such  as  are  possessed  of  neither?    For,rf^ 
ter  all,  Charmidas,  who  are  the  people  yes  et 
most  afraid  of?    Is  it  the  masons,  the  shs»• 
makers,  the  fullers,  the  labourers,  the  retailen? 
Yet  these  are  the  men  who  compose  oar  •• 
semblies.     But  to  converse  thus  at  joor  tmt, 
before  people  who  hold  the  highest  nnk  in  tk 
administration,  (some  of  them,   perhaps,  sot 
holding  you  in  the  highest  estimation,)  and  jck 
suffer  yourself  to  be  intimidated  by  those  who 
know  nothing  of  the  business  of  the  state,  nei- 
ther can  be  supposed  at  all  likely  to  despise 
you,  is,  certainly,  no  other  than  if  he,  who  wsi 
perfectly  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  fencing, 
should  be  afraid  of  one  who  never  handled  s 
file.     But  you  fear  their  laughing  at  you  ?** 

**  And  do  they  not  often  laugh  at  our  very 
best  speakers  ?" 

"They  do,"  replied  Socrates;  "and  so  do 
the  others— those  great  men  whom  you  con- 
verse with  daily.  I  therefore  the  rather  mar- 
vel, Charmidas,  that  you  who  have  spirit  and 
eloquence  sufficient  to  reduce  even  these  last  to 
reason,  should  stand  in  awe  of  such  stinglesi, 
ridiculers !  But  endeavour,  my  friend,  to 
know  yourself  better ;  and  be  not  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  turn  all  their  thoughts  to  the 
affairs  of  others,  and  are,  the  meanwhile,  utter 
strangers  at  home.  Be  acquainted  with  your 
own  talents,  and  lose  no  occasion  of  exerting 
them  in  the  service  of  your  country ;  and  make 
Athens,  if  it  may  be,  more  fluurishing  than  it 
is  at  present.     The  returns  they  bring  wUl  be 
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glorious!  Neither  is  it  the  commonwealth 
alone  that  shall  be  advantaged  by  them  ;  your, 
self,  my  Charmidas,  and  your  best  friends, 
shall  share  the  benefit.** 

VIII.  Aristippus  being  desirous  to  retaliate 
in  kind  for  having  been  formerly  put  to  si- 
lence by  Socrates,  proposed  a  question  in  so 
artful  a  manner,  as  he  doubted  not  would  pose 
him.  Socrates,  however,  was  at  no  loss  for  an 
answer;  though  regardful  rather  of  the  im- 
provement of  his  hearers  than  the  ordering  of 
his  speech.  The  question  was,  *<  If  he  knew 
any  thing  that  was  good  ?**.— Now,  had  it  been 
said  of  food,  money,  health,  strength,  courage, 
or  any  thing  else  of  the  like  nature,  that  they 
were  good,  Aristippus  could  with  ease  have 
demonstrated  the  contrary,  and  shown  that 
each,  and  all  of  them,  were  oftentimes  evil : 
but  Socrates  was  better  provided  with  a  reply ; 
for,  knowing  with  what  eagerness  we  wbh  to  be 
relieved  from  whatever  molests  us—"  What,** 
■aid  he,  *'  Aristippus,  do  you  ask  me  if  I  know 
•ny  thing  good  for  a  fever  ?*' 

"  No,  not  so,*'  returned  the  other. 

'*  For  an  in^mmation  in  the  eye  V* 

**  Nor  that,  Socrates.** 

**  Do  you  mean  any  thing  good  against  a 
£Mnine?** 

"  No,  nor  against  a  famine.** 

«*  Nay,  then,"  replied  Socrates,  **  if  you  ask 
ine  concerning  a  good,  which  is  good  for  nothing, 
I  know  of  none  such  ;  nor  yet  desire  it.** 

Aristippus  still  urging  him :  "  But  do  you 
know,*'  said  be,  "  any  thing  beautiful  ?** 

**  A  great  many,'*  returned  Socrates. 

"  Are  these  all  like  one  another  ?** 

"  Far  from  it,  Aristippus :  there  is  a  very 
considerable  difference  between  them.** 

'*  But  how  can  beauty  differ  from  beauty  ?** 

*<  We  want  not  many  examples  of  it,"  replied 
Socrates ;  "  for  the  same  disposition  of  the 
body  which  is  beautiful  in  him  who  runs,  is  not 
beautiful  in  the  wrestler ;  and  while  the  beauty 
of  the  shield  is  to  cover  him  well  who  wears  it, 
that  of  the  dart  is  to  be  swift  and  piercing.** 

**  But  you  return,**  said  Aristippus,  "  the 
same  answer  to  this  question  as  you  did  to  the 
former.•* 

**  And  why  not,  Aristippus  ?  for  do  you  sup- 
pose there  can  be  any  difference  between  beauti- 
ful and  good  ?  Know  you  not,  that  whstever  is 
beautiful,  is,  for  the  same  reason,  good  ?  And  we 
cannot  say  of  any  thing, — of  virtue,  for  example, 
—that  on  this  occasion  it  is  good,  and  on  the 


other,  beautiful.  Likewise,  in  describing  the 
virtuous  character,  say  we  not  of  it,  **  It  is  fair 
and  good  ?"  £ven  the  bodies  of  men  are  said 
to  be  fidr  and  good,  with  respect  to  the  same 
purposes :  and  the  same  we  declare  of  whatever 
else  we  meet  with,  when  suited  to  the  use  for 
which  it  was  intended.** 

'<  You  would,  perhaps,  then  call  a  dung-cart 
beautiful  ?** 

'*  I  would,"  said  Socrates,  « if  made  proper 
for  the  purpose ;  as  I  would  call  the  shield 
ugly,  though  made  of  gold,  that  answered  not 
the  end  for  which  it  was  designed.** 

**  Possibly  you  will  say  too,**  returned  Aris- 
tippus, "  that  the  eame  thing  is  both  handsome 
and  ugly•'* 

^  «  In  truth,  I  will,**  said  Socrate  ;  «and  I 
will  go  still  farther,  and  add,  that  the  same 
thing  may  be  both  good  and  evil ;  for  I  can 
easily  suppose,  that  which  is  good  in  the  case 
of  hunger,  may  be  evil  in  a  fever ;  since  what 
would  prove  a  cure  for  the  one,  will  certainly 
increase  the  malignity  of  other ;  and  in  the 
same  manner  will  beauty,  in  the  wrestler,  change 
to  deformity  in  him  who  runneth.  For  what- 
soever, continued  he,  **  is  suited  to  the  end  in- 
tended, with  respect  to  that  end  it  is  good 
and  fair;  and,  contrariwise,  must  be  deemed 
evil  and  deformed,  when  it  defeats  the  purpose 
it  was  designed  to  promote.** 

Thus,  when  Socrates  said  that  "  beautiful 
houses  were  ever  the  most  convenient,**  he 
showed  us  plainly  in  what  manner  we  ought  to 
btiild:  To  this  end  he  would  ask,  "  Doth  not 
the  man  who  buildeth  a  house  intend,  princi- 
pally, the  making  it  useful  and  pleasant  ?** 

IThis  being  granted,  Socrates  went  on :  **  But 
to  make  a  house  pleasant,  it  should  be  cool  in 
summer  and  warm  in  winter. **  This  also  was  ac- 
knowledged. **  Then,"  said  he, "  the  building 
which  looketh  towards  the  south  will  best  serve 
this  purpose  :  for  the  sun,  which  by  that  means 
enters  and  warms  the  rooms  in  winter,  will,  in 
summer,  pass  over  its  roof.  For  the  same 
reason,  these  houses  ought  to  be  carried  up  to  a 
considerable  height,  the  better  to  admit  the 
winter  sun ;  whilst  those  to  the  north  should  be 
left  much  lower,  that  they  may  not  be  exjiosed 
to  the  bleak  winds  which  blow  from  that  quar- 
ter :  for  in  short,"  continued  Socrates,  "  that 
house  is  to  be  regarded  as  beautiful,  where  a 
man  may  pass  pleasantly  every  season  of  the 
year,  and  lodge  with  security  whatever  belongs 
to  him.'*     As  for  paintings,  and  other  oma- 

Φ  C 


1  UHMOIBS  or  8O0RATB8. 


Wftk  n^td  t•  amflm  mi  litun,  B»- 
«MM  dm^fat  tb•  plMN  bMtfittMlbrtkM• 
MM  rack  Μ  I^  •(  «NM  diiMH•  fram  the 
dt7,  Bd  fMn  (φΜ  te  lb•  fiaw  I  for,  whoB  witk. 
beU  (mn  tbMS,  we  AmU  piqr  wiA  non 
Mtanv  wUk  is  titbt  of  UMN•  Ncnd  «dificci  ί 
nd  boiiig  tcquMtocd  fron  tba  ibmr  of  μμο, 


•  Mkcd,  «WIwdMf 
t  to  b•  Η  MqaUiiioB  of  oni 
irtWgiftDrNilanr— "lAlnk.-  «id 
^  <•  tkit,  Η  la  bodlM  MB•  ueBonKra^ 
and  better  able  to  b«w  btlgna  tbm  otboi  ι 
•no  Ml,  aaoMg  mkd•,  marb•  dlHwiied  Ibe 
•  of  AM%bdi«brNil• 


fee•  ihiw«•  with  (lattor  nMluddB.  For  wa 
nar  obiWTi."  Mntinotd  hc^  "tbat  all  wbo 
Htc  under  Ue  Mne  kura,  nd  foUow  (be  nna 
«wtODi•,  are  not  equallj  valiant.  Nanrtbe- 
le••,  I  doubt  twt  but  education  and  inUniclion 
maj  give  strength  to  that  gift  Nature  batli  b»- 
(towed  on  ua :  for,  from  hencr  it  ii  w«  Me  tbe 
Thraciani  and  Ibe  ScytbiaaM  fearing  to  meet 
the  Spuluu  with  their  bmg  pikea  and  luge 
bucfclen  )  while,  on  tbe  eonbarr,  tbe  Spaitani 
are  not  leti  afrmid  of  the  Scrthiam  wilb  their 
bowa,  or  of  tbe  Tfaradana  with  their  ι 
ihielda  and  >bait  javelins.  The  nme  diSitrence 
a  likewiw  obaervable  in  everf  otiwr  initanoe ; 
and  ao  far  ai  *mj  man  eieeedeth  another  in  na- 
tural endownenta,  ao  may  he,  proportionalilf, 
bf  etercue  and  meditation,  make  a  iwifter  pro- 
giea•  towarda  perfection.  From  Wbeoce  it 
fiillowa,  tbet  not  onlf  the  man  to  whom  Nature 
hath  been  leu  kind,  liut  likewise  be  whom  iibe 
beth  endowed  tbe  moet  libemllj,  ought  con- 
atHitl;  to  epplf  binielf,  with  care  and  aaai. 
duity,  to  wh^soeTer  it  may  he  he  wiihee  to 

SodBtei  Akde  no  diitinctton  between  wi•- 
dom  and  Β  virtuoue  tewperatura ;  for  be  judged, 
that  he  wbo  eo  diecerned  what  tbingi  were  Inid• 
aUe  and  good,  oi  to  cbooae  them,  what  evil 
and  baae,  aa  to  avrad  them,  wia  both  wtee 
■nd  virtnotalr  tempcied.     And  being  aiked. 


"  Whether  Iheae  peraOM  «fat  hMW  A*  *4 
bet  acted  agntmy  to  1^  werewiMval  vIem• 
wialjttar^tir  hii  enawwim^  -Attdtr 
m^t  letber  to  be  ranked  «bwb|  the  IghOwK 
andboUah)  ftrthuaOmaDwhatwivdaaMa 
pwticite  tUan  «■>><*  kni^  B^  ■**>^ 
oU  of  Iha  vario»  tbiiV  pwAta.  Aer  ΐΜφι 
tobawdfartlieitiMenat.  leMaf  ίρϋΐ^ 
therafca^' added  Soctete^  "ttaC  than  wbo* 
not  eot  i^ht,  ate,  for  tbet  vetj  tmaem,  m/tm 


AereaaWe  to  tUe^  SocnlH  wanU  «Am  <4l• 
-That  jwtic^  UgedNTwlA  ermfaumil»• 
tm,  WM  «iadon ;  flor  that  all  ΛΦ  «llwe 
bd^  Ur  BDd  good,  «mat  be  pnfaiad  ae  aeA 
bfaU  who  wan  poeeeeeed  Of  ■  i^kt  «aeKH• 
MeMj  bat  icnannce  end  Mlj  eenU  pvfaH 

Dodiii«MrMdBDad;  J tf  etuM|til, 

itwmOd  ml«c»7indMithBiidk  WbMe  k 
fallow^  that eiwbatn«b jetted  t^mmt 
be  tbe  nault  of  aonnd  wiedem  ι  B*d  ee  nb 
thing  an  be  &lr  and  juat  when  vlrtve  ia  wHt. 
ing ;  therefore,  justiee,  and  every  otha  >lite% 
is  wiidom.' 

And  although  SocnOea  aneited  that  m^ 
oeas  was  the  very  rtvene  of  wiadooi,  yet  did 
be  not  account  all  ignorance  madneea.  But  for 
a  man  to  be  ignorant  of  hunielf,  and  meat 
thoae  tliingi  into  matleia  of  opinioii,  belief,  or 
judgment,  with  which  be  wa•  totally  mne• 
quainted,  thii  he  accounted  a  diaorder  of  tbe 
■nind  bordering  on  madneai.  He  farther  aaid, 
that  "  Ibe  vulgar  never  deemed  any  one  mad, 
for  not  knovring  what  wai  not  conoonly 
known  ;  hut  to  be  deceived  in  thing•  wberdn 
no  other  ti  deceived,  ai  when  be  thinka  him- 
aelf  too  tali  to  pa«  upright  Ibiough  the  gates 
of  the  city,  or  ao  Λιοα^  ea  u  carry  the  booae 
on  hii  iboulden,  in  ibeae,  and  auch  like  oaaea, 
they  aay  at  once,  ■  the  man  ia  mad  j'  but  pan 
over,  unnoticed,  miitakea  tbat  are  leu  linking. 
For,  aa  tbey  only  give  the  name  of  love  to  that 
which  ia  the  very  eiceai  of  tbe  paiaioei,  ao 
tbey  confine  their  idea  of  madneai  to  the  very 
higbeat  pitch  of  diaotder  that  can  poaibly  aliae 
in  tbe  human  mind." 

Conaidering  the  Mtoic  of  envy,  he  nod, 
"  It  wu  a  grief  of  mind  wlilch  did  not  ariaa 
fram  the  proaptrity  of  an  enemy,  or  tbe  mlafiw- 
tnnea  of  a  friend  ;  but  it  waa  At  happirwai  of 
tbe  laat  the  envioua  man  moamed  at.'  And 
when  il  «cemed  «tiange  that  any  one  abodd 
grieve  at  the  h^pineaa  of  hii  friend.  Πι  mail» 
■bowed  them,  '■  It  wai 
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for  the  mind  of  man  to  be  so  fentatticany  dis- 
posed, as  not  to  be  able  to  bear  dther  the  pains 
or  the  pleasuree  of  another ;  but  that  while  it 
spared  for  no  labour  to  ramofe  the  first,  it 
would  sfoken  and  repine  on  seeing  the  other : 
but  this,**  he  said,  **  was  only  the  punishment 
of  sainds  Ul-fonned :  the  generous  soul  was 
above  such  weaknesses.'* 

As  to  idleness,  Socrates  said  he  had  observed 
very  few  who  had  not  some  emplojrment ;  for 
the  man  who  spends  his  time  at  the  dice,  or  in 
plajring  the  buffoon  to  make  others  laugh,  may 
be  said  to  do  something  •.  but,  with  Socrates, 
these,  and  such  as  these,  were  in  reality  no 
better  than  idlers,  since  they  might  employ 
themselves  so  much  more  useftilly.  He  add- 
ed, that  no  one  thought  liimself  at  leisure  to 
quit  a  good  occupation  for  one  that  was  other- 
wise :  if  he  did,  he  was  so  much  less  eiensable, 
as  he  could  not  plead  the  want  of  employment. 

Socrates  likewise  observed,  that  a  sceptre  in 
tbe  hand  could  not  make  a  king ;  neither  were 
they  rulers  in  whose  favour  the  lot  or  the  voice 
of  the  people  had  decided,  or  who  by  force  or 
fraud  had  secured  their  election,  unless  they 
understood  the  art  of  governing.  And  although 
he  would  readily  aUow  it  not  less  the  province 
of  the  prince  to  command,  than  the  subjects  to 
obey,  yet  he  would  afterwards  demonstrate, 
that  the  most  skilful  pilot  would  always  steer 
the  ship ;  the  master,  no  less  than  the  mariners, 
aabmitting  to  his  direction.  "  The  owner  of 
the  farm  left  the  management  of  it,**  he  said, 
**  to  the  servant  whom  he  thought  better  ac- 
quainted than  himself  with  the  affairs  of  agri. 
culture.  The  sick  man  sought  the  advice  of 
the  physician ;  and  be,  who  engaged  in  bodily 
exercises,  the  instructions  of  those  who  had 
most  experience.  And  whatever  there  may 
be,••  continued  Socrates,  "  requiring  either 
skill  or  industry  to  perform  it,  when  the  man 
is  able,  he  doth  it  himself;  but  if  not,  he  hath 
recourse,  if  prudent,  to  the  assistance  of  others, 
since  in  the  management  of  the  distaff  a  woman 
may  be  his  instructor :  neither  will  he  content 
bimself  with  what  he  can  have  at  hand ;  but 
inquireth  out  with  care  for  whoever  can  best 
serve  him.*' 

It  being  said  by  some  present,  '*  that  an  ar- 
bitrary prince  was  under  no  obligation  to  obey 
good  counsel.'* — "  And  why  so,**  replied  So- 
crates ;  "  must  not  he  bimself  pay  the  penalty 
of  not  doing  it?  Whoever  rejects  good  coun* 
sel  commits  a  crime;  and  no  crime  can  pass 


mipumshed.*•  It  being  farAer  add,  ^  That  an 
arbitrary  prinee  waa  at  liberty  to  rid  himself 
even  of  his  ablest  ministers.  Γ•-•''  He  may,*' 
returned  Socrates :  **  but  do  you  suppose  it  no 
punishment  to  lose  his  best  supports  ?  or  think 
you  it  but  a  alight  one  ?  For,  which  would  this 
be ;  to  establish  him  in  his  power,  or  the  most 
sure  way  to  hasten  his  destruction  ?" 

Socratea  being  asked,  *<  What  study  was  the 
most  eligible  and  best  for  man?**  answered, 
"  To  do  weU."  And  being  asked  by  the  same 
person,  <«  If  good  fortune  was  the  effect  of 
study?**  •<  So  fiur  from  iC  returned  Socrates, 
«  that  I  look  upon  good  fortune  and  study  as 
two  things  entirely  opposite  to  each  other :  for 
that  is  good  fortune,  to  find  what  we  want, 
without  any  previous  care  or  inquiry:  while 
the  success  which  is  the  effect  of  study,  must 
always  be  preceded  by  long  searching  and  much 
labour,  and  is  what  I  call  doing  well:  and  1 
think,*'  added  Socrates,  *<  that  he  who  diligentiy 
applies  himself  to  this  study,  cannot  fail  of  suc- 
cess ) '  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  securing  to 
himself  the  favour  of  the  gods  and  the  esteem 
of  men.  They,  likewise,  most  commonly  ex• 
eel  all  others  in  agriculture,  medicine,  the  bu- 
siness of  the  state,  or  whatever  else  they  may 
engage  in;  whereaa  they  who  will  take  no 
pains,  neither  can  know  any  thing  perfeetiy,  or 
do  any  thing  well,  they  please  not  the  gods, 
and  are  of  no  use  to  man.'* 

X.  But  all  the  conversations  of  Socrates 
were  improving.  Even  to  the  artists  while 
engaged  in  their  several  emplojrmenta,  he  had 
always  somewhat  to  say  which  might  prove  in- 
structive. Being  on  a  time  in  the  shop  of 
Parrhasius  the  painter,  he  asked  him,  **  L•  not 
painting,  Parrhasius,  a  representation  of  what 
we  see  ?  By  the  help  of  canvass  and  a  few 
colours,  you  can  easily  set  before  us  hills  and 
caves,  light  and  shade,  straight  and  crooked, 
rough  and  plain,  and  bestow  youth  and  age 
where  and  when  it  best  pleaseth  you:    and 


1  **  Sliice  bat  to  wtoh  more  vlrtoe.  It  to  gtdn  :** 
fle  hu  TtrtoAlly  sttained  hla  end,  st  the  rerj  time  tiNit 
he  seemt  only  busied  about  tlie  neaaai  At  the  tsna 
Eur^'m,  which  i•  bere  trmntUted.  to  do  well,  k  eqaU 
νοαϋ,  end  impUes  in  it  rectitude  of  conduct,  u  well  μ 
prosperity  and  sueress,  as  commonly  understood  by 
these  words :  it  seems  to  be  chiefly,  la  reepect  to  the 
first  of  these,  vis.  rectitude  oi  cooduet,  that  Socrates 
here  promisee  success  to  those  who  diligently  make  it 
their  study  and  endearour ;  not  oroittinf  to  point  out  to 
us  the  ferourable  influence  rare  and  Industry  eooDmoDly 
have  on  whatever  we  enfage  hi. . 
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wbrn  you  woold  itive  a•  perfect  bcnity,  (noC 
being  Me  to  find  in  any  one  penon  what  an. 
kwera  your  idea,)  you  copy  from  many  what  ia 
beautiful  in  each,  in  order  to  produce  this  per- 
fect form.** 

•*  We  do  to,**  replied  Parrhasiut. 

**  But  ran  you  show  us,  Parrhasiui,  what  is 
still  more  charming,»^  mind  that  ia  gentle, 
amiable,  alfiUile•  friendly  ?  Or  is  this  inimit- 
able?* 

**  And  how  iihould  it  be  otherwise  than  ini- 
mitable,  my  Socimtes,  when  it  hath  neither  co- 
lour, proportion,  nor  any  of  the  qualities  of 
tboMe  things  you  mentioned,  whereby  it  might 
be  brought  within  the  power  of  the  pencil  ?  In 
short,  when  it  is  by  no  means  visible  ?** 

'*  Are  men  ever  observed  to  regard  each 
other  with  lookn  of  kindness  or  hostility  P** 

'*  Nothing  more  frequently  observed,**  re- 
plied  Parrhasius. 

"  The  eyes,  then,  discover  to  ns  something  ?** 

**  Host  undoubtedly.** 

**  And,  in  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of 
friends,  is  the  countenance  of  him  who  is  anz- 
iously  solicitous,  the  same  with  theirs  who  are 
indifferent  about  the  matter  ? 

**  Far  otherwise,  Socrates :  for  be  who  is  so- 
licitous, hath  a  countenance  all  cheerfulness 
and  joy,  on  the  prosperity  of  a  friend  *,  pen8i\*e 
and  dejected,  when  this  friend  is  in  affliction  ?** 
And  can  this  also  be  represented  ?** 
Ortainly." 

"  Likewise,  where  there  is  any  thing  noble 
and  liberal ;  or  illiberal  and  mean  ;  honest,  pru- 
dent, modest;  bold,  insolent,  or  sordid;  are 
any  of  these  to  be  discovered  in  the  counte- 
nance and  demeanour  of  a  man,  when  be  sits, 
stands,  or  is  in  motion  ?" 

••  It  may." 

•'AndimiUted?" 

'*  Imiuted,  no  doubt  of  it.*' 

'*  And  which  yields  the  most  pleasure,  Par- 
rhasius—'the  portrait  of  him  on  whose  counte- 
nance the  characters  of  whatever  is  good,  vir- 
tuous, and  amiable,  are  impressed ;  or  his,  who 
weara  in  his  face  all  the  marks  of  a  base,  evil, 
and  hateful  disposition  ?** 

"  Truly,*•  returned  Parrhasius,  « the  differ- 
ence is  too  great,  my  Socrates,  to  admit  of 
any  comparison.** 

Entering  another  time  into  the  shop  of  Clito 
the  sutuary,  he  said  to  him  :  "  I  marvel  not, 
my  ("Hto,  at  your  being  able  to  mark  out  to  us 
even  the  difference  between  the  racer  and  the 


•4 
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the  pncradHt  «id  gUnf:»! 
your sUtueaava  very  men!     TdlB^Ip|| 
by  what  mean•  you  efleeC  this  ?** 

Clito hedtetinif , «a  nta  loaa  howliH|lkil 
Socratca  went  on :  ••  But,  perhapa,  ynnt^ 
tieulaily  careful  to  imitate  pcnoas  ah•! 
living ;  and  that  ia  tlie  reaaon  why  jtmmm 
are  so  much  alive  ?" 

•*  It  la,"  returned  CUtow 

**Tbai  yon  have  certainly  ramsriBiiai 
that  with  BO  little  eaactneaa,  the  a 
sition  of  all  the  parte,  in  all  the  dUEnotp» 
tures  of  the  body  ι  for,  whilat  aoase  rfte 
are  extended,  others  remain  bent ;  vhm  At 
is  raised  above  ita  natural  height;  this  nabl» 
low  it ;  these  are  relaxed,  and  thoae  «gaac» 
tiacted,  to  give  the  greater  Ibroe  to  the  mA- 
tated  blow :  and  the  more  theae  aort  of  thiip 
are  attended  to,  the  nearer  yon  appnsekn 
human  life.** 

••  You  are  right,  my  SorrateaL* 

«  But  it  undoubtedly  gives  ua  the 
pleasure,  when  we  see  the  paaaions  of ! 
well  as  their  actiona,  repieaeated  ?* 

••  Undoubtedly." 

**  Then  the  countenance  of  the 
going  to  engage  the  enemy,  mnat  be 
and  full  of  fire ;  that  of  the  conqueror,  all  cni- 
placency  and  j<fy  ?** 

"  They  must.** 

«Therefore,**  concluded  Soeratea»  •'htwfl 
ever  be  deemed  the  best  sculptor,  whose  ststoci 
best  express  the  inward  workings  of  the  mindi* 

Socrates  entering  the  ahop  of  Piatias  tht 
armourer,  was  shown  some  coraleta  that  were 
thought  well  made. 

"  I  cannot  but  admire,**  said  Socrates,  **  the 
contrivance  of  those  things  which  ao  well  cover 
that  part  of  the  body  which  moat  wants  de- 
fending, and  yet  leave  the  handa  and  arms  at 
liberty.  But  tell  us,  Pieties,  why  you  sell 
your  armour  so  much  deam  than  any  other, 
when  it  is  neither  better  tempered,  stronger, 
nor  the  materials  of  it  more  costly  ?*' 

"  I  make  it  better  proportioned,**  aaid  Pis- 
tias ;  **  and  therefore  1  ought  to  have  a  better 
price.** 

"  But  how  are  we  to  find  out  thb  pn^ortion. 
Pistias  ?  Not  by  weight  or  measure  :  for  as 
you  make  for  different  people,  the  weight  and 
the  sise  must  likewise  differ,  or  they  ^-Ui  not 
fit." 

«•  We  must  make  them  to  fit,**  said  Pistias  { 
otben»  ii»e  the  armour  would  be  of  little  use." 
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**  And  an  yoa  «irw•  thit  all  bodiPt  m  not 
JMlly  praportioBcd  r* 

«I  em.' 

**  How  era  jou  make  a  well-proportioned 
mit  of  arm•  for  an  iil-proportioned  body?** 

^  I  oako  it  fit ;  and  what  fiti  is  well-propor- 


*• 


**  Then  jou  are  of  opinion,  that  when  we 
declare  anything  well-proportioned,  itmuet  be 
in  nforenc•  to  the  me  for  which  it  was  intend, 
ed :  at  when  we  My  of  thia  shield,  or  this 
cionir,  it  ia  weD-proportioned,  for  it  fits  the 
penon  for  whom  it  was  made  ?  But  I  think," 
aided  eoeratea,  **  there  is  stUl  another  advan. 
tnge,  and  that  no  small  one,  in  having  arms 
■Mde  to  fit  the  wearer.*' 

Μ  Pray,  what  is  that  T* 

<*Arnioiir  which  fits,**  replied  Socrates, 
«*  doth  not  load  the  wearer  so  much  as  that 
whidi  is  ill  made,  although  the  weight  may  be 
the  aame :  for  that  which  doth  not  fit  hangs 
■Itogetlier  upon  the  shoulders,  or  bears  hard 
apon  some  other  part  of  the  body ;  and  be- 
«somes,  thereby,  almost  insupportable ;  whereas 
the  weight  of  that  which  is  well  made,  falls 
eqoally  on  all;— the  shoulders,  breast,  back, 
loins  )^4Uid  is  worn  with  ease,  not  carried  as  a 
Inirtiien•*' 

<*  It  is  for  this  very  same  reason,**  said  Pis- 
ttaa,  "  that  I  set  such  a  value  on  those  I  make : 
nevertlielese,  my  Socrates,  there  are  who  pay 
nore  regard  to  the  gilding  and  carving  of  their 
arms  dwn  to  any  other  matter.** 

**  And  yet,"  answered  Socrates,  *<  these  peo- 
ple will  make  but  a  bad  bargain  with  all  Oieir 
gilding  and  various  colours,  if  they  buy  such 
arms  as  do  not  sit  easy.  But,**  continued  So- 
cntes,  "  since  the  position  of  the  body  is  not 
always  the  same,  being  sometimes  stooping  and 
sometimes  erect,  how  can  the  arms,  that  are 
made  with  such  exactness,  be  at  all  times 
easy?" 

•*  Neither  can  they,'*  replied  the  other. 

**  You  think  then,  Pistias,  the  arms  which 
are  well  made  are  not  those  which  are  exact, 
or  sit  dose  to  the  body,  but  give  the  least  trou- 
ble to  him  who  wears  them  ?** 

'*  You  think  so,"  said  Pistias ;  **  and  have 
certainly  taken  the  matter  right.** 

XL  There  was  a  courtezan  at  Athens,  called 
Theodota,  of  great  fiune  on  the  account  of 
her  many  lovers.  It  being  mentioned  in  com- 
pany that  her  beauty  surpassed  all  description, 
that  painters  came  from  all  parts  to  draw  her 


picture,  and  that  one  was  now  gone  to  her 
lodgings  for  that  very  purpose,^ — **  We  should 
do  well,"  said  Socrates,  **  to  go  ourselves  and 
see  this  wonder,  for  we  may  then  speak  with 
more  certainty  when  we  speak  from  our  own 
knowledge,  and  do  not  depend  on  the  report  of 
others.** 

The  person  who  first  mentioned  this  second- 
ing the  proposal,  they  went  that  instant  to  the 
lodgings  of  Theodota,  and  found  her,  as  wss 
said,  sitting  for  her  picture.  The  painter  be- 
ing  gone,  Socrates  said  to  those  who  came 
along  with  him  :  <*  What  say  you,  sirs,  which 
of  the  two  ought  to  think  themselves  the  most 
obliged :  we  to  Theodota,  for  the  sight  of  so 
much  beauty ;  or  she  to  us,  for  coming  to  see 
it  ?  Now,  if  the  advantages  of  showing  her. 
self  are  found  to  be  altogether  on  her  side, 
then  certainly  ia  she  indebted  to  us  for  this 
visit :  if  otherwise,  indeed,  we  must  thank  her•** 

The  reasonableness  of  what  was  said  being 
assented  to  by  the  rest,  Socrates  proceeded^ 
*'  The  praises  we  bestow  at  present,  ought  not 
even  these  to  be  had  in  some  estimation  by 
Theodota?  But  when  we  come  to  blaze 
abioad  the  fame  of  her  beauty,  what  manifold 
advantages  n»y  not  arise  to  her  from  it !  while 
all  our  gain  firom  the  sight  of  so  many  charms 
can  terminate  in  nothing  but  fruitless  longing  i 
We  take  our  leave  with  hearts  full  of  love  and 
anxiety,  and  are  henceforth  no  other  than  so 
many  slaves  to  Theodota,  with  whom  she  has 
no  more  to  do  than  to  show  them  her  plea- 
sure !** 

*<  If  this  is  the  case,**  replied  Theodota,  *<  I 
am  to  thank  you  for  coming  to  see  me.** 

Socrates,  during  this  conversation,  had  ob- 
served how  sumptuously  she  was  adorned,  and 
that  her  mother  was  the  same ;  her  attendants, 
of  whom  there  was  no  small  number  eiq)en- 
sively  clothed,  and  all  the  furniture  of  her 
apartment  elegant  and  costly:  he  therefore 
took  occasion  firom  thence  to  ask  her  concern, 
ing  her  estate  in  the  country ;  adding,  it  must 
of  necessity  be  very  considerable  ? 

Being  answered,  "  she  had  not  any.*' 

**  You  have  houses  then,**  said  he,  '*  in  the 
dty,  and  they  yield  you  a  good  income  ?** 

*'  No,  nor  houses,  Socmtes.** 

*'  You  have  oertainly  many  slaves,  then, 
Theodota,  who  by  the  labour  of  their  hands 
supply  you  with  these  riches  ?'* 

<*  So  far,**  replied  Theodota,  "from  having 
many,  that  I  have  not  one.*' 
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**  But  wlienc•  then."  Mud  Socratat.  ** 
this  come  ?** 

Μ  Krom  my  friend•,*'  raCunied  Tbeodota. 

•*A  fair  poHenioii,  truly!'*  replied  So- 
cnlee ;  <*  and  a  herd  of  friend•  we  find  to  be 
a  ^  better  thing  than  a  flock  of  aheep  or  a 
herd  of  cattle.  But  tell  me,  pray,  do  you  truat 
fortune  to  bring  these  friend•  home  to  you,  as 
flie•  fiill  by  chance  into  the  apider'a  web»  or  do 
you  employ  some  art  to  draw  them  in  ?** 

'<  But  where,  Socratca,  ahall  I  be  fumithed 
with  thi•  art?" 

^  You  may  procure  it,**  aaid  Socratea,  <<  with 
fiur  greater  eaae  than  the  •pider  her  web^  You 
aee  how  tbi•  little  animal,  who  uvea  only  upon 
her  prey,  hangs  her  net•  in  the  air,  in  order  to 
entangle  it  ?*' 

**  You  adrise  me,  then,  to  weave  aome  arti- 
ficial neta,"  said  Theodota,  **  in  order  to  cauh 
friends?'* 

'<  Not  ao  neither,**  returned  Socratea ;  « it  ia 
necessary  to  go  a  little  less  openly  to  work  in  a 
pursuit  of  such  importance.  You  aee  what 
various  arts  are  emplo]red  by  men  to  hunt  down 
hares,  which,  after  all,  are  of  little  value.  As 
these  are  known  to  feed  chiefly  in  the  night, 
they  provide  dogs  to  find  them  out  at  that  sea- 
son :  and  aa  they  lie  concealed  in  the  day,  the 
sharp-scented  hound  is  employed  to  trace  them 
up  to  their  very  forms :  being  swift  of  foot, 
the  greyhound  is  let  loose  upon  them,  aa  more 
swift  of  foot  than  they;  and,  lest  all  this 
should  not  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  they 
spread  nets  in  the  paths  to  catch  and  entangle 
them." 

**  Very  well,"  replied  Theodota ;  «  but  what 
art  shall  I  make  use  of  to  catch  friends  ?" 

**  Instead  of  the  hunter's  dog/*  said  Socrates, 
<*  you  must  set  somebody  to  find  out  those  who 
are  rich  and  well-pleased  with  beauty,  whom 
afterwards  they  shall  force  into  your  toils.** 

"  And  what  are  my  toils?"  irplied  Theo- 
dota• 

«  You  are  certainly  mistress  of  many,*'  said 
Socrates,  *'  and  those  not  a  little  entangling. 
What  think  you  of  that  form  of  yours,  Theo- 
dota, accompanied  as  it  is  with  a  wit  so  pierc- 
ing, as  shows  you  at  once  what  will  be  most 
for  your  advantage  ?  It  is  this  which  directs 
the  glance,  tunes  the  tongue,  and  supplies  it 
with  all  the  shows  of  courtesy  and  kindness. 
It  is  this  which  teaches  you  to  receive  with 
transport  him  who  assiduously  courts  your 
favour,  and  scorn  such  as  show  you  no  regard. 


If  your  friend  la  aide.  yoM  apm  fe  no . 

your  attendance  upon  Uin  :  yom  njoioi  hu 
his  joy,  and  give  every  proof  of  hmf  1^ 
stowed  your  heart  on  hin  who  aacaa  la  hm 
given  hia  to  you.  In  abort»  I  mmktmieM 
of  your  being  well  vened  in  all  the  vtt  rf 
allurement,  and  dare  vcntore  to  any,  the : 
you  have,  if  true,  were  not  gninod  bj 
menta,  but  aubatantial  pioofiB  of 

««But,**  aaid  Theodotn,  **l 
any  of  the  arts  you  ηβηίίοη•* 

**  And  yet,**  anawaicd 
management  is  neoeaaary,  since  •  friend  ii  ι 
sort  of  prey  that  ia  oaitber  to  bo  eatriied  m 
kept  by  force ;  a  creature  no  oClMrwin  ta  bi 
taken  and  tamed,  but  by  abowing  it  UiiMi% 
and  communicating  to  it  pleaaur•.** 

«  You  say  right,  Socratea;  bnt  wbj  will  jn 
not  help  me  to  gain  frienda  ?** 

*<  And  so  I  vrill,**  said  Socratea^  *«if  yoaoB 
find  out  how  to  persuade  me  to  it." 

«  But  what  way  mutt  I  take  to  ponii 
you?" 

•«Do  you  aak  that?**  fetumed  Socntn: 
"  You  will  find  out  the  way»  ThcodoU^  if  j» 
want  my  aaaiatanoe•** 

**  Then  come  to  me  often.** 

Socrates,  still  joking  with  her,  aaid  hqgb* 
iiig : — **  But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  me  to  find 
leisure :  I  have  much  busioesa  both  in  pubbe 
and  private,  and  have  my  friends  too^  as  wd 
as  you,  who  will  not  suffer  rae  to  be  abscot 
night  or  day,  but  employ  againat  me  the  w/ 
charms  and  incantations  that  I  formerly  taught 
them." 

«  You  are  then  acquainted  with  those 
things  ?" 

"Verily!**  returned  Socratea;  «for  whst 
else  can  you  suppose,  Theodota,  engaged 
Apollodonis  and  Antisthenes  to  be  always 
with  me?  Or  Cebes  and  Simmiaa  to  leave 
Thebes  for  my  company,  but  the  charms  J 
speak  of?"  > 


1  Antirtthenm  lived  at  the  pnrt  Plrwa•,  sbcrat  fire 
mllM  from  Athme,  and  ram•  from  tlwne•  every  day 
to  see  Socrates.  Cebe•  and  Simmia•  left  tbair  native 
country  for  his  sake ;  and  almost  the  whole  mt  what 
we  know  of  Apollodonis  is  the  violence  of  his  aflecHoa 
for  SfMTates.  Bat  the  proof  which  Earildea  frare  of  Us 
was  the  moftt  extraordinary ;  for,  when  the  hatred  of 
the  Megareans  was  so  great,  that  it  was  forbidden  no 
pain  of  death  for  any  one  of  them  to  &et  foot  in  Attics, 
and  tlie  Athenians  oblifj^f^  their  generals  to  take  an 
oath,  when  they  elected  them,  to  ravage  Ute  terrftoric• 
of  Megara  twice  erery  year,  Eudidet  u»ed  to  disfiii«e 
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I  tkcM  ehvmi  to  me,"  «aid 
""..Thao^ot•,  "  4Bd  Ifaa  fint  proof  of  their  power 
Aall  be  opoo  700.' 

"  But  I  would  not  b•  Mtncted  to  T0«,  Theo- 
"  Aota ;  I  would  latber  jvu  ■hould  cone  to  me." 
'  "  Give  me  but  it  favoncmble  recepliwi,'  «aid 
'  I^Bodoti,  "  aiHl  I  will  certainly  come. " 

"  So  I  win,"  replied  Socratet,  "  provided  I 
'  tav•  tbcfl  no  one  with  me  wbom-t  love  better." 
XIT.  Socntcf  having  taken  notice  how  vciy 
awkward  Epigenee,  one  of  hia  follower!,  was 
tn  all  bti  actiom,  and  tbBl  be  waa  moreover 
'  «r  ■  ikUr  nnetltution,  botb  «rhich  ha  attri- 
tated  to  •  neglect  of  tfaOM  enreiMe  which 
flnke  to  lar)^  a  part  of  a  libera]  education,'  be 
in  for  it,  Mfing,  "  How  onbecom- 
η  him  to  go  on  in  auefa  a  manner !" 
■  ontj  BMwered,  "  He  waa  under  no 
ID  do  otherwiae." 
"At  leaat  aa  much,"  replied  Socmea,  "aa 
he  who  hath  to  prepare  for  Olfinpa.  Or  do 
you  Buppoae  it,  Ejrigenea,  α  thing  of  tem  con- 
sequence to  fight  for  jOUT  life  againit  the  ene- 
eiiea  of  jour  country,  whenever  it  ihall  pleaie 
«nr  Atheniam  to  command  jout  Mrvice.  than 
to  contend  for  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  game*  ? 
How  man;  do  «e  aee,  who,  through  feeblenen 
^id  watK  of  (trengtb,  loae  tbeii  live•  in  battle ; 
or,  what  la  atiU  worie,  lave  (hemselve*  bf 
■ome  diihononrable  meani !  How  many  bll 
«live  into  the  enefn]''i  hand,  endure  alavery  of 
the  moat  grievoiu  kind  for  the  remainder  of 
dieir  daja,  unlesa  redeemed  ^m  it  by  the  rain 
ef  their  &miliei !  Whilat  a  third  procure• 
bimaclf  an  evil  fame  ;  and  the  charge  of  cow- 
aldiee  ia  given  to  imbecility.  But,  perbap•, 
EpigcHM,  70U  deapiae  all  the  ilia  which  at- 
tend on  bad  health,  or  account  them  aa  evils 
that  may  eaiily  be  borne  ?" 

"  Truly,"  replied  the  Other,  •'  I  think  them 
rather  to  be  chosen,  than  so  much  fatigue  end 
labour  for  the  purchase  of  a  little  health." 
"  It  may  be,  then,"  answered  Socrates,  "  you 


bJn 


hII  fa  ntt  haUt  or  an  oM  wmnin.  and  «ivnli«  k 
I  with  ■  Ti^  Μ  mil  In  the  OTening  from  Ttrfmn 
■rriTliii^  tn  tbfl  nl^t-dme  Kt  1h«  hoiiH  of  Socrvta 


equally  etmlemn  all  the  advaotagea  «rising 
from  a  contrary  complexion ;  yet,  to  me,  ibey 
to  be  many  and  gremt ;  aince  be  who  ii 
good  conatitntim,  is  healthful, 
(tnmg,  and  hardy,  and  may  acquit  himself  with 
honour  on  every  occasion.  By  the  meant  of 
thia  he  ofttimei  etcapes  all  the  dangers  of  war  t 
he  can  assist  bis  friends,  do  much  ■errice  to 
bis  country,  and  ia  inre  of  being  well  received 
wherever  he  shall  ga>.  His  name  become•  iU 
luslriou• :  hg  makes  his  way  to  the  highest 
offices ;  passes  the  decline  of  life  in  tnmquillily 
and  honour  ;  and  leavet  to  hi•  cbildrea  the  fair 
inheritance  of  a  good  example.  Neither  ought 
vre  to  neglect  the  benelita  arising  from  military 
exercise•,  though  we  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  perform  them  in  public,  aince  we  bU]  find 
ourselves  not  the  leaa  fitted  for  whatever  we 
msy  engage  in,  fram  having  a  conttitution 
healthful  and  vigoraua  :  and  ai  the  bodj  must 
bear  its  |Mrt,  it  importv  ua  much  to  have  it  in 
good  Older ;  for  who  knoweth  not,"  continntd 
Socmtea,  "  that  even  there — where  it  seems  to 
have  leait  to  do — wbo  knoweth  not  h<nv  mneh 
the  mind  is  retarded  in  its  purauita  after  know-, 
ledge,  through  indiipoaition  of  the  body;  so 
that  foi^tfulneas,  melancholy,  &etfutaaa,  and 
even  madness  itself,  shall  sometimet  be  the 
ooiMequence,  ao  £tr  ai  to  destroy  evee  the  very 
traces  of  all  we  have  ever  leaned.  But  be 
whose  constitution  is  rightly  tempeled,  need 
fear  none  oi  these  evils  ;  and,  theefore,  be 
who  bath  a  just  ditcemment  will  choose  with 
pleasure  whatever  may  beat  secure  him  from 
tbem.  Neither  doth  an  inconsiderable  ahame 
belong  to  the  man  who  •υβΈη  himself  to  sink 
into  old  sge,  without  enrting  to  the  ntmost 
those  faculties  nslore  hath  bestowtid  on  him ; 
and  trying  how  far  they  will  cany  him  towards 
that  perfection,  which  laziness  and  despondence 
can  never  attain  toi  for  dexterity  and  strength 
are  not  produced  spontaneously." 

XIII.  Λ  certain  man  being  angry  with  an. 
other  for  not  returning  hia  salutation,  Soctates 
asked,  ■'  Why  was  he  not  eniaged  when  he  met 
one  who  had  leas  he^th  than  himself  since  it 
would  not  be  more  ridiculous,  tbsn  to  be  angry 
with  one  who  was  less  civil  T' 

Another  bemoaning  himself  becatise  be 
could  not  reliah  his  food ;  "  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  for  this  complaint,"  answered 
Socrates ;  "  bist  often.  By  this  means  you 
will  not  only  eat  more  pleMaoUy.  but  likewise 
,  better  your  health,  and  save  joor  mosiey/ 


we 
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g  that  the  wilei  which 
hb  bj  UibovwiVM  too  wanu  to  drink  i  "You 
m  ioAj,  hpwnw,*  wid  Socretee,  "  in  having 
■  bath  thoa  ivd;  pnpared  fur  jou.' 

*  But  It  U  too  ocM  to  bathe  in,"  replied  the 
•tkar. 

**  Do  jtm  dooMitica  complain  of 
Iki7  defalk  or  badar 

"  Bo  &r  fron  it,"  knawered  the  tarn 
It  1•  oAcn  nj  woote  to  see  with  what  plea- 
Mntkarnaaitftrbothl 


••  tb•  WBiBaat  t  tUa  water  f  ou  ipuk  of,  01 
b  tk  temple  of  EaeaUpiiu  Γ 

••  Ο  I  tbat  ia  Ika  temple,-  replied  the  other. 

"  And  how  b  It,"  eaid  Socretee.  <■  that  jvn 
do  not  penriva  yonnelf  more  froward  and 
httte  to  piMM,  not  iHilj  than  70UT  own  ter- 


he  ts  not  onlj  a  dnmkatd  and  a  glutton,  but 

"  You  do  well,"  laid  Socratei ;  "  but  judge 
for  jFounelf  which  deierve•  the  moat  >tripe>, 

Another  dreadiTig  the  length  of  the  mj  to 
Olfoipia  i  Soctatea  aaked  him,  "  What  he  wai 
•fiaid  of?  For  ii  It  not  your  cuatom,"  nid  be, 
"  to  walk  up  and  down  in  jont  own  chamber, 
almoM  the  whole  dajr?  Yon  need  therefore 
bnt  tknej  you  are  taking  joai  uiual  exerciie 
between  breakbet  and  dinner,  and  dinner  and 
■npper,  and  jou  will  find  foonelf,  without  much 
fatigue,  at  the  end  of  four  joume]) ;  for  ytya 
eeitainlj  walk  more  in  fire  or  tii  dajn,  than  ia 
■uCdent  to  viTj  JOU  fiom  Athene  to  Olfm- 
pla.  And  a*  it  ia  pleaaanter  to  have  a  day  to 
■pwe,  than  to  want  one,  delay  not,  I  adviie 
youj  but  act  out  in  time,  and. let  your  hure 
q>pear,  not  Μ  the  end,  but  the  beginning  of 
yonr  journey.  "I 

A  ccrtun  peraon  complaining  of  being;  tired 
with  tisvelling,  Socnlea  aaked,  ■■  If.  he  had 
carried  any  thing?" 

"  Nothing  but  my  cloak,-  replied  the  other. 

"  Wm  you  alone  ?"  aaid  Socinta. 

"  No ;  my  aemnt  went  along  with  me." 


pttoBiuiit  Imdatly  1οπ4. 


"  And  did  he  carry  any  thing  7~ 

"  Ye^  certainly,  he  carried  all  I  iiailrf 

■■  And  bow  did  he  bear  the  joDmeyl" 
I     "  Much  better  than  L' 

"  Wliat,  If  you  had  canted  the  biiith«;hM 
tbenr 

"  I  conid  not   hare   done  i^" 
other. 

"  What  a  ahanie,"  «id  Soeratea,  "  for  a  ■■ 
who  hatb  gone  through  all  hia  r 
he  able  to  bear  ai  much  fatigue  as 

XIV.  It  being  geneinlly  the  c 
they  met  together,  tor  erery  1 
bia  own  auppet-,*  Sociatea  obawiol,  tbat 
whiln  eonie  of  them  took  mch  e 
adrea,  μ  to  have  mof«  than  wi 
odien  were  compelled  to  he  conte 
He,  therefore,  to  ordered  the  nletter,  that  the 
Email  portion  of  him  who  brought  little  at 
he  offered  about  to  all  the  company  In  audi  ■ 
ouaner,  that  no  one  could,  dvilly,  nfint  lg 
partake  of  it;  norexempt  himself  from  doir^tbe 
like  witfa  wlun  he  brv^t;  by  winek  mMMa 


There  wa*  alw  thii  farther  adwit^e  ariai^ 
from  it ;  the  expeneei  of  the  table  wen  coa- 
aidembly  abridged :  for  when  they  aaw,  ibM 
wbaterer  delicacy  they  brought  tliitlwr,  At 
whole  compeny  would  have  their  abaie  of  'Λ. 
few  choee  to  be  at  the  coet  to  piocnie  it :  tol 
thn»  luxury  waa  in  eome  degree  put  «  atop  to 

theee  entertainmenta. 

Having  obaerved  at  one  of  theee  mi  1  ti^i. 
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«  joong  DHOi  who  >te  hi•  mrat  without  tnj 
inmi;  Hid  lfa«  diMoaiM  turning  at  that  time 
•■  Au  nine  whj  tbii  or  that  perun  had  pro- 
«Mad  to  IfaaoiielraiaDie  particular  appellatioii. 
— ^'  Can  jou  tcU  me,  lin,'  laid  Suctatet,  "wbj 
they  (all  a  aian  a  Bormaiidiier,  UDce  not  one 
of  iw  hoe  bat  take*  part  of  whalcrer  ia  tat  be. 
Ana  him ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  auppoae 
tlw  to  ba  the  reaaou  ?' 

"  I  Hippoie  it  cannot,"  replied  one  of  the 
companr. 

"  But,-*  eontiiiaed  Socratei,  "  when  we  lee 
any  Doa  greedilj  iwaUowing  down  hi»  meat 
without  mixing  anj  bread  with  it,  maj  we  not 
call  thli  nun  a  gormandiier  ?  For,  if  other- 
wiae,  I  know  not  wKere  we  ihall  meet  «nth 
one."  And  being  aikid  by  another  who  wai 
pRacn^  What  he  thought  of  him  wbo  ate  a 
Utile  bread  lo  a  great  deal  of  meat?  "  The 
muat,'  anawered  Socrate*,  ■■  ai  I  did  of  the 
ethar;  and  while  the  reit  of  minkiod  auppti- 
CBI•  the  god*  to  find  them  plenty  of  com,  thete 
ia«B  taoM  pay  for  an  abundance  of  the  wcU- 


Tbe  yvung  man  whom  thia  discouiie  glanced 
M,  auBpeeting  it  wu  meant  for  him,  thought 
proper  to  take  a  little  bread,  but,  at  the  aaine 
tiBe  coatinued  to  cram  down  his  meat  «a  for. 
seiiy;  wUdi  Socrate*  observing,  called  to  one 
who  aat  near  bitn,  to  lake  notice  "  whether  hi* 
neighbour  ate  hia  meat  for  the  take  of  the 
tread,  or  hu  bread  for  the  uke  of  the  maat." 

At  another  time,  aeeing  a  penoii  dip  a  piece 
of  bread  into  several  different  saucea,  Socrates 
Mked — "  Wbether  it  via»  potaiblc  to  make  a 
•auce  lo  costly,  and  at  the  same  time  «o  little 
good  aa  thia  peiKm  bad  made  for  himaelf? 
For,  a*  it  conaisted  of  a  greater  vanety,  iliere 
eould  be  no  douht  of  its  coeting  more  ;  and  aa 
he  had  mixed  auch  things  together  as  no  cook 


ever  once  thought  of,  wbo  could  douht  hi) 
having  spoiled  all?  Beiidea,''  «aid  Socratei, 
"what  folly  to  be  cunaua  in  searching  after 
cooks,  if  a  man  is  to  undo  at  once  all  they  have 
done  for  us !~  Moreover,  he  wbo  is  accuitom- 
ed  to  indulge  in  variety,  «HI  fe«l  diaaatiafied 
when  not  in  his  power  le  procure  it ;  but  the 
man  who  general);  restrains  himself  lo  one 
diab,  will  rise  well  satisfied  from  every  table• 
He  used  also  to  say,  that  the  compound  verb, 
which  in  the  Attic  dialect  signified  to  feast,  or 
fare  welt,'  meant  to  cat;  and  that  the  tenn 
WELL  was  added  to  expresa  the  eating  in  auch  a 
manner  as  neitbei  to  distuder  the  body  nor  op• 
press  the  mind  j  and  with  such  plainness  that 
the  food  could  not  be  difficult  to  come  at :  so 
that  this  Attic  verb  was  only  applicable  to  such 
persons  aa  ate  with  decency  aud  temperance, 
and  sgreeably  to  the  nature  of  aodal  rattooii 
beings. 


two  ttvmnlogfn  ί  tha  tnt  dtduen  II  tttn  H•  Imr,  and 
Ιχι),  nhii.  btnam  thou  who  attnid  fcota  ara  itbIJ  (HI, 

aoH  thoH  wbo  atund  rtuta  ή  w*U  offi  thty'lol 
thrir  advaaUfi  Id  bria|f  Uiart,  fmid  fadoif  aa  aumptu- 
Dulr  and  wtIL  Wkicbirrr  (trmolatT  »•  ti'^it,  tha 
iDfenuity  of  SDCratnrainBlai  tha  lama  \  whobv  trua• 
ftrrlqf  1h*  term  if  In  ■Μ'χιϊ'^,  fnm  lla  tulfv  and 
IToaa  ineaDlflf  Into  a  mnial  and  nticnui]  one,  haa  tfa* 


and  tlMlr  «Ivnitiluftei,  waa  much  prartlHd  Ϊ|γ  8θΕπΙ«. 
Idanr  tnilanrra  otenr  in  tM•  work ;  In  panlcular  aH 
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L  In  thii  aucner  would  Socnta  nuke  hini- 
■clf  oaefQl  to  ill  (orti  of  men,  of  «hiUoever 
emplofinent.  Indeed  no  one  cui  doubt  the 
•dnntigei  uiuiig  froio  bi*  convenation,  to 
tbow  who  UMciated  with  him  wbikt  living  ι 
dnce  even  tbe  ramembrinee  of  him,  when 
dMd,  ii  itill  profitable  to  hii  frieiul•.  Whether 
■ciioni  or  gay,  whstcTcr  he  nid  cuiied  aloog 
with  it  (oiiMthitig  which  wsi  impronng.  He 
would  frequently  laaume  the  character  and  the 
language  of  a  lorer ;  but  it  wai  eai]•  to  perceive 
it  wai  the  chann*  of  the  roind,  not  those  of  the 
body,  with  which  he  was  enamoured,  aa  the 
object•  be  sought  after  were  always  such  as  he 
saw  natunlly  inclining  towards  virtue.  Now 
be  thought  an  aptness  to  lesm,  together  with  a 
strength  of  memory  to  retain  whst  was  already 
learned,  accompanied  with  ahusyiaquiiitiveness 
into  such  tbingi  η  might  be  of  use  for  tbe  tight 
conduct  of  life,  whether  ss  head  only  of  a  un- 
gle  family  or  governor  of  the  whole  state,  in- 
dicated a  mind  well  fitted  for  iiutniction,' which, 
if  duly  cultivated,  would  render  ibe  youth  in 
whom  they  were  found  not  only  happj'  in  Ihem- 
Eelves,  and  their  own  families,  but  give  them 
the  power  of  making  many  Otben  tbe  tame ; 
since  the  benefits  arising  from  thence  would 
be  diffused  throughout  the  whole  community. 
His  method,  however,  was  not  the  same  with 
bU;  but  whenever  he  found  anjr  who  thought 
BO  highly  of  Ifaemielvea  on  the  account  of  their 
talents  ai  to  despise  instruction,  he  would  en- 
deavour to  convince  them,  that  of  all  mankind 
they  stood  in  tbe  greatest  want  of  il :  like  to 
tLe  high-tn-ed  horse,  which  having  more  strength 


and  courage  than  others,  might  be  mad•  for  thtt 
very  reason  of  so  much  the  more  use,  if  pro- 
perty managed ;  but,  neglected  while  jaong, 
becomes  (hereby  the  more  vicious  and  unruly. 
Also  those  dogs  which  are  of  the  nobler  kind  : 
these,  being  tiained  to  it,  are  excellent  in  the 
chase-,  bu^  lefl  to  themselvea,  are  good  for 
nothing.  And  it  is  tbe  same,  woold  he  say, 
with  respect  to  men ;  such  of  them  to  whom 
nature  hath  dealt  the  most  liberally,  to  whom 
she  hath  given  strength  of  body  and  firmness 
of  mind,  as  they  can  execute  with  greater 
readiness  and  facility  whatever  they  engage  in, 
BO  they  became  more  useful  than  others,  and 
rise  to  nobler  heights  of  virtue,  if  care  is  taken 
to  give  them  a  right  turn  :  but,  this  not  b^ng 
done,  they  excel  only  in  vice )  and  become,  by 
the  means  of  these  very  talents,  more  hurtful 
to  society ;  for,  through  ignoiance  of  their  duty, 
they  engage  in  a  bad  cause,  and  make  them. 
selves  parties  in  evil  actions ;  and,  being 
haughty  and  impetuous,  tbey  are  with  difficulty 
restrained  and  brought  back  to  their  duty;  so 
that  many  and  great  are  the  evils  they  occasion. 
'  I  to  those  men  who  relied  upon  their  riches, 
and  imagined  they  stood  in  no  need  of  instnio- 
as  their  wealth  would  be  sufficient  to  tup- 
ply  all  their  wants,  and  procure  them  ei-ery 
honour  :  these  Socrates  would  endeavour  to  re- 
duce to  reason,  by  showing  how  foolish  it  was 
to  imagine  ihey  could  of  themselves  distinguish 
between  things  that  were  useful,  and  those 
which  were  hurtful,  without  havirg  first  been 
shown  ifae  difference.  Or,  wanting  this  powei 
of  discriminating,  stilt  vainly  supposed,  that  be- 
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ckiue  they  could  purchme  the  things  they  had 
Μ  mind  to,  they  could  therefore  perform  what- 
ever would  be  to  theii  adv^ntiigc ;  or,  if  not, 
eould  yet  live  ufe  and  easy,  and  ha\'e  all  things 
go  well  with  tliem.  **  Neither  was  it,**  he  said, 
*<  less  absurd  in  them  to  suppose  that  wealth 
could  supply  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  make 
the  possessor  of  it  pass  for  a  man  of  abilities ; 
or  at  least  procure  for  him  that  esteem  which 
is  only  acquired  by  true  merit.** 

II.  But,  on  the  other  band,  when  he  met 
with  uny  who  valued  themselves  on  account  of 
their  education,  concluding  they  were  qualified 
fur  every  undertaking ;  we  see  the  method  So- 
crates took  to  chastise  their  vanity,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  Euthedemus,  sur- 
named  the  Ftur. — This  young  man  hanng  col- 
lected nuiny  of  the  writings  of  the  most  cele- 
brated poets  and  sophists,  was  so  much  eUted 
by  it,  as  to  fiuicy  himself  superior  to  any  other 
of  the  age,  both  in  knowledge  and  abilities; 
end  doubted  not  to  see  himself  the  very  first 
man  in  Athens,  whatever  the  business  •  whe- 
ther to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  state,  or  ha. 
nuigue  the  people.  Being,  however,  aa  yet  too 
young  to  be  admitted  into  the  public  assem- 
blies, his  custom  was  to  go  into  a  bridle-cut- 
ter's shop,  which  stood  near  to  the  forui/i,  when 
he  bad  any  buHiness  depending :  which  So- 
crates observing,  he  also  went  in  thitlicr,  ac- 
companied by  some  of  his  friends;  and  one 
of  them  asking,  in  the  way  of  con\-er8ation, 
"  Whether  Thcmistocles  had  been  much  ad- 
vantaged by  conversing  vinth  philosophers  ;  or, 
whether  it  were  not  chiefly  the  sti-cngth  of  his 
own  natural  talents  which  had  raised  him  so  far 
above  the  rest  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  marie 
them  not  fail  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  him 
whenever  the  state  stood  in  need  of  a  person  of 
uncommon  ability  ?**  Socrates,  willing  to  pique 
Kuthedemus,  made  answer :  **  It  wua  mon- 
strous folly  for  any  one  to  imagine,  that  whilst 
the  knowledge  of  the  very  lowest  mechanic  art 
was  not  to  be  attained  without  a  master ;  the 
science  of  governing  the  republic,  which  re- 
quired for  the  right  dischai^e  of  it  all  that  hu- 
man pnidence  could  perform,  was  to  be  had  by 
intuition.** 

Socrates  went  no  further  at  that  time  ;  but 
plainly  perceiving  that  Euthedemus  cautiously 
avoided  his  company,  that  he  might  not  be 
taken  for  one  of  his  followers,  he  determined 
to  attack  him  something  more  openly.  To 
this  purpose,  when  he  was  next  along  with 


him,  Socratea,  turmng  to  aotne  who  wcr  f»> 
sent,  *'May  we  not  expect."  Mid  he,  "fm 
tht  manner  in  wbidi  this  young  nm  ;■■■ 
his  studies,  that  he  will  not  fiul  to  wpeA.  Mi 
opinion  even  the  very  fiist  time  he  appesn  ii 
the  assembly,  shouhl  tfaete  be  any  bo^asa  if 
impoitanos  then  in  debate  ?   I  should  weffmt, 
too,  that  the  proem  to  his  speccb,  if  he  bcgni 
with  letting  them  know  that  he  hath  never  » 
ceived  any  instruction,  must  have  sooKthiagn 
it  not  unpleasant    '  Be  it  known  to  yoa,'  wil 
he  say,  *  Ο  ye  men  of  Athens !  I  never  ksnc 
any  thing  of  any  man  :  1  never  associated  «ilk 
persons  of  parts  or  experienoe  ;  never  soqg^ 
out  for  people  who  could  instruct  me:  Μ 
on  the  contrary,  have  steadily  persisted  is 
avoiding  all  such ;  as  not  only  holdiag  ia  sb- 
horrence  the  being  taught  by  others,  but  csn- 
ful  to  keep  clear  of  every  the  least  suspidos 
of  it :  but  I  am  ready,  notwithstanding^  to  givt 
you  such  advice  as  chance  shall  SQggestffc* 
—Not  unlike  the  man,'*  continued 
**  who  should  tell  the  people^  while 
their  voices ;  *  It  is  true,  gentlemen,   I  nem 
once  thought  of  making  pbysie  my  stndy;  I 
never  once  applied  to  any  one  for  instmelioa; 
and  so  far  was  I  from  desiring  to  be  well  fevwd 
in  this  science,  I  even  wished  not  to  have  the 
reputation  of  it :  but,  gentlemen,  be  so  Idndss 
to  choose  me  your  physician ;  and  I  will  gtf  s 
knowledge  by  making  experiments  upon  yoo.' " 
Every  one  present  laughed  at  the  absunfity 
of  such  a  preface ;  and  Euthedemus,  after  this, 
never  avoided  the  company  of  Socrates :  but 
still  he  aifected  the  most  profound  silence,  hop- 
ing» by  that  means,  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a 
modest  man.     Socrates,  desirous  to  cure  him 
of  his  mistake,  took  an  opportunity  of  saying 
to  some  of  his  friends,  Euthedemus  being  pre. 
sent,  **  Is  it  not  strange,  sirs,  that  while  such 
as  wish  to  play  well  on  the  lute,  or  mount  dex- 
terously on   horseback,  are  not  content  with 
practising  in  pri^vte  as  often  as  may  be,  but 
look  out  for  masters,  and  submit  willingly  to 
their  commands,  as  the  only  way  to  become 
proficients  and  gain  fame ;  the  man  whose  aim 
is  to  govern  the  republic,  or  speak  before  the 
people,  shall  deem  himself  aptly  qoUified  fm 
either  without  the  trouble  of  any  preWous  in- 
struction ?  Yet  surely  the  last  must  be  owned  the 
most  difiicult ;  since,  out  of  the  many  who  force 
themselves  into  office,  so  few  are  seen  to  aucceed 
therein;   and   therefore  it  should   seem,  that 
diligence  and  study  are  here  the  most  iieedfuL* 
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Bf  tkm*  Hd  (h•  like  dltcouno,  Soctmc* 
Htgmei  tba  ;a<uig  sma  to  rater  into  (κΛη 
1μΓμιιιι%  uid  |ίτ•  hie  a  patient  banac 
Vkkh  hailac  otnarvcd,  b•  took  «n  oppoc- 
tmii^  at  gmng  em  Λ  ύπα  tlooa  into  the  btidl*- 
'  mMet»  «bnp,  «b«B  £ut)i*dMau>  ibeo  m  ί 
'  ■rfrittlagdawNbyhiiii— "Iiit  tnie,''Mi<lbe, 
'"  ITBlkiiiliiiiin.  Ibat  jou  h>*e  collectad  miiuiy 
ai  A•  wriliagi  of  thoM  men  wkom  we  call 


it  U  tru*,"  replied  clw 

«UkM  i  "  neftberiball  I  give  OT<r  coUacting  till 

Ζ  have  gained  ai  nanyof  tbem  a•  I  nell  an." 

"  Tntlr,"  eaid  Socntei,  "  I  admin  70U  mucb 


EKlier  tlian  wealth ;  for  b;  tbii,  Eutbedenui, 
jwa  pUnlj  diecovei  It  te  bt  jmtt  opinion, 
tkat  gold  and  lilTer  cannot  >4d  to  our  merit  ι 
wliiiiiae  i*a  fiimiib  aurtelrei  witb  ao  ioex- 
bfnadof  ntoi^  wbaa  wsthu*  trtaaure 


EntbedeiDui  wai  not  a  little  pleaeed  with 
lliaiiiH  Socnies  ipeak  in  lucb  •  loanner ;  con• 
doliiv  bi*  method  of  obtaining  wiadom  bad 
ntt  witb  apptobatioB{  wbtck  Socrate•  per- 
Minng,  ba  contiaBad  tbe  dlMoime. 

"  Bat  what  emplofment  do  you  intend  to  •»■ 
eel  in  Eatbedamu,  tbat  7011  collect  lO  man; 


Eutbedemui  returning  do  aniwcr,  ai  at  a 
Ida•  what  to  laj  : 

"  Van  parbapa  intend  to  itody  pbjraic,"  taid 
Socratea ;  "  and  no  unall  number  of  book* 
will  ba  wBotiag  te  that  purpou." 

"  Not  I>  upon  my  word." 

«  Amblteetura,  perhqw,  Hien  ?  and  for  thii 
too  jOH  will  find  DO  little  knowledge  neccuary." 

"  No,  nor  tbal,"  replied  Eutbeikaius. 

"  Yx>a  wiih  lo  be  an  «Mftiloger,  or  a  ikilful 
grametridan,  like  Tbeo  ?" 

"  Not  at  all." 

■■  Then  you  poeiibly  iDl«ind  to  become  a 
rbapn>diati  and  recire  itne»  j  for  I  am  told  yoo 
are  in  poMetsion  of  all  Homer'i  worka  T' 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Euihedemiu,  "  will 
I  do  thia  1  for  however  ready  llicae  men  may  be 
with  their  Teraee,  it  doth  not  prevent  tbdr 
being    thought   tioubleaome,    wherever    tbcy 

"  Perhaps  jou  are  deiiroai  of  that  know- 
ledge, my  Eulhcdemui,  which  makee  the  able 
■tateiman  or  good  economiac  7  which  qiuMe• 
for  command,  and  renden  a  man  uicful  both  lo 
himself  nnd  othtrs?" 


"  Thia,  indeed,  it  wbU  I  tigti  for,  and  am  in 
search  of,''  replied  Eutbedemu,  witb  no  «mail 
emotion. 

"Verily Γ  amwered  Socratea,  "a  netil• 
piuiuit :  for  thia  ia  tvbat  We  call  tha  royal  ad- 
ence,  aa  It  belongalb  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
kinga.  But  have  yon  coniiderad  the  matter, 
Euthedemua,  whether  it  will  not  be  necciaary 
for  tbe  man  to  be  jiut,  who  hopee  to  make  any 
profldcncy  therein  T" 

"  Certainly,  Soaatae  j  for  I  know  very  wel^ 
he  who  ia  not  yax  cannot  make  •τ«ο  a  good 


■>  Then  yon  arc  ■  JMt  Bi 

■■  I  think  I  am,  a*  muck  a*  any  other." 

"  Piay  aay,  Eutbedemu•,  may  one  know 
when  ajutt  nmn  ia  engaged  in  hia  proper  work, 
•a  we  can  when  the  artiit  ia  taiployed  in  hia  f 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  So  thai— Μ  tba  architect,  for  caample,  am 
ibow  ui  what  ba  ia  doing;  lO  tba  juM  nan 
likawiae?" 

<■  AMuredly,  Socralei  i  nor  ibould  tbcr•  be 
any  greet  difficulty  in  pmnting  out  what  ia  jnat 
or  unjuit,  In  actioni  about  wUeh  we  are  c«u- 
venant  daily." 

"  Suppoae,  I 


wUiA  to  Mt  down  the  thing•  that  belong  to 
jnatice  and  injuitke  Γ 

■'  You  may,"  repUad  EnlbadeUua,  "if  you 
think  there  waUta  any  aoah  method." 

Socratea  bavtog  dtuw  thia,  went  on. 

"  i»  ihera  any  aiich  tbing  aa  lying. " 

"  Moat  cereinly." 

"  And  to  wbick  ude  ^11  we  place  it  r 

"  To  injustice,  surely." 

«Domankudevet  dc«ira«Mbetber7" 

"  Frequently." 

"  And  where  shall  w•  plan  thiaT' 

"  To  injustice  itUL" 
And  injury?" 


"  The  I 


"  Selling  Iboae  Into  alavety  who  » 
freer 

•'  Still  the  same,  certunly." 

«  But  suppoM,"  aaid  Soctatea,  "  one  whom 
you  have  elected  to  command  your  artnN• 
■bould  lake  a  dly  belonging  to  your  enamiea 
■nd  cell  ita  inhabttani*  for  lUvea?— Shall  we 
■ay  of  this  nun  be  acts  uiyuatly?" 

"  May  we  say  be  acMlh  justly  ?" 
"  We  may." 
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**  And  what  if,  while  he  it  ctrrying  on  the 
wv,  he  dccei^-eth  the  enemy  ?** 

'*  He  will  do  right  by  so  doing.** 

f  ^Uy  he  not  likewise,  when  he  nviget 
their  rouiitry,  ctrry  ofl*  their  com  and  their  cat- 
tle without  being  guilty  of  injuHtice  T' 

**  No  doubt,  Socrates ;  and  when  I  seemed 
to  say  otherwise,  I  thought  you  confined  what 
was  Hpciken  to  our  friends  only." 

**  So  then,  wliatever  we  have  hitherto  placed 
under  our  letter  l),  may  be  carried  over,  and 
ranged  under  A  ?'* 

"It  muy." 

**  But  will  it  not  be  necessary  to  make  a  fur- 
ther diMtinction,  Kutbedemus,  and  say,  that  to 
behave  in  such  a  maimer  to  our  enemies  is 
just ;  but,  to  our  friends,  unjust :  because  to 
these  last  the  utmost  simplicity  and  integrity 
is  duo?** 

*<  You  are  in  the  right  Socrates.** 

**  But  how,**  said  Socrates,  *•  if  this  general, 
on  seeing  the  courage  of  his  troops  begin  to 
fail,  should  make  them  believe  fresh  succours 
are  at  hand ;  and  by  this  means  remo%-e  their 
fears?  To  which  side  shall  we  assign  this 
faUehood?** 

**  I  suppose  to  justice.** 

**  Or  if  a  child  refuseth  the  pbjrsic  he  stands 
in  need  of,  snd  the  father  deceiveth  him  under 
the  sppearaiice  of  food — where  shall  we  place 
the  deceit,  Kuthcdemiui  ?** 

"  With  the  same,  I  imagine.*' 

**  And  sup]M)8c  a  man  in  the  height  of  des- 
pair should  attempt  to  kill  himself;  and  his 
friend  should  come  and  force  away  his  sword ; 
under  what  head  are  we  to  place  this  act  of 
violence  ?" 

"  I  should  think,  where  we  did  the  former." 

"  Hut  take  care,  Euthedcmus,  since  it  seem- 
eth  from  your  answers  that  we  ought  not  al- 
ways to  treat  our  friends  with  candour  and  in. 
tegrity,  which  yet  we  had  before  agreed  was  to 
be  done." 

*'  It  is  plain  we  ought  not,**  returned  Euthe- 
dcmus ;  *•  and  I  retract  my  former  opinion,  if 
it  is  allowable  for  me  so  to  do.** 

"  Most  assuredly,"  said  Socrates ;  "  for  it  is 
far  better  to  change  our  opinion,  than  to  per- 
eist  in  a  wrong  one.  However,'*  continued  he, 
**  tluit  we  may  pass  over  nothing  without  duly 
examining  it :  which  of  the  two,  Euthedemus, 
appears  to  you  the  most  unjust ;  he  who  de- 
ceives his  friend  wittingly,  or  he  who  does  it 
without  hanng  any  such  design  ?'* 


«  Truly,"  nid  Eutbedemna,  'In 
tain  what  I  dioald  mnrnwo',  or  wte  1 1 
think;  for  yon  have  giTcn  mchatvilDiil 
have  hitherto  «dvuiced,  aa  to  make  k  wffu 
very  different  to  what  I  before  thoi^  ii: 
howe^TT,  I  will  venture  so  &r  « todcdmfka 
man  the  moat  unjust  who  dcoeivctk  Ui  tei 
designedly." 

**  Is  it  your  opinion,  Euthedenms^  tM  ι 
man  must  learn  to  be  juat  and  good,  ab 
manner  a•  he  leameth  to  write  and ic^T 

**  I  believe  to.** 

*<  And  which,**  said  Socrates»  "  do  jwiU 
the  most  ignorant,  he  who  writes  or  jmk  £1 
designedly,  or  he  who  doth  it  for  want  of  kiev• 
ing  better  Γ 

•*  The  last,  certainly,-  replied  £nthtdfaw: 
**  since  the  other  am  do  right  wheneig  k 
pleases.** 

*'  It  then  follows  that  he  who  read•  ΠΙ,  bm 
design,  knows  how  to  read  well  ;  but  the  oikff 
doth  not  ?" 

•*  It  is  true•- 

<*  Pray  tell  me,"  continued  Socntes,  **miiA 
of  the  two  knoweth  best  what  justice  is,  mi 
what  he  ought  to  do ;  he  who  offends  a^iMt 
the  truth  and  deceives  designedly,  or  be  «bo 
does  it  without  having  any  such  design  ?* 

"  He,  no  doubt,  who  decGi\-es  designedlj." 
replied  Euthedemus. 

**  But  you  said,  Euthedemus,  that  be  who 
understands  how  to  read,  is  more  learned  thso 
one  who  does  not  ?" 

"  1  did  so,  Socrates ;  and  it  is  certainly 
true." 

**  Then  he  who  knows  wherein  justice  con- 
sists, is  more  just  than  he  who  knoa's  nothing 
of  the  matter  ?' 

**  So  it  seems,**  said  Euthedemus;  «'and  I 
know  not  how  I  came  to  say  otherwise.** 

(*  But  what  would  you  think  of  the  man, 
Euthedemus,  who,  however  willing  he  might 
be  to  tell  the  truth,  never  tells  you  twice  to- 
gether the  same  thing :  but  if  you  ask  him 
about  the  road,  will  show  you  to-day  to  the 
east,  and  to-morrow  to  the  west;  and  make 
the  very  same  sum  amount  sometimes  to  fifty, 
and  sometimes  to  a  hundred ;  what  would  yoo 
say  to  this  man,  Euthedemus?' 

«  That  it  was  plain  he  knew  nothing  of 
what  he  pretended  to  know." 

Socrates  still  went  on,  and  said,  "  Have 
you  never  heard  people  called  base  and  8er\'ile  ?* 

"  Frequently." 
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**  Ana  wbj  were  they  so  called  ?  for  their 
ignorance,  or  knowledge  ?" 

*'  Not  for  their  knowledge,  certainly.** 

"  What  then?  for  their  ignorance  in  the 
biudness  of  a  brazier?  building  a  house?  or 
sweeping  a  chimney  ?** 

"  Nor  this,  nor  that,**  replied  Euthedemus ; 
**  for  the  men  who  are  the  most  expert  in  em- 
ployments of  this  nature,  are  generally  the  most 
al>ject  and  servile  in  their,  minds.** 

*'  It  should  seem  then,  Euthedemus,  these 
appellatives  only  belong  to  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  what  is  just  and  good  ?*' 

*<  So  I  imagine." 

**  Doth  it  not  then  follow,  that  we  ought  to 
exert  our  powers  to  the  utmost,  to  avoid  this 
ignorance,  which  debases  men  so  low?** 

'*  Ο  Socrates  !**  cried  Euthedemus,  with  no 
little  emotion,  "  I  will  not  deny  to  jrou  that  I 
have  hitherto  believed  I  was  no  stranger  to 
philosophy,  but  had  already  gained  that  know- 
ledge so  necessary  for  the  man  who  aspires 
after  virtue.  What  then  must  be  my  concern 
to  find,  after  all  my  labour,  I  am  not  able  to 
answer  those  questions  which  most  importeth 
me  to  know?  And  the  nu>re,  as  I  see  not 
what  method  to  pursue  whereby  I  may  render 
myself  more  capable  !** 

*'  Have  you  ever  been  at  Delphos  ?" 

**  I  have  been  there  twice.** 

*'  Did  you  observe  this  inscription  somewhere 
on  the  front  of  the  temple— Know  thyself  ?** 

'*  Yes,  I  read  it." 

**  But  it  seems  scarcely  sufficient  to  have 
read  it,  Euthedemus  :  did  you  consider  it  ?  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  admonition,  set  yourself 
diligently  to  find  out  what  you  are  ?*' ' 

**  I  certainly  did  not,*'  said  Euthedemus ; 
**  for  I  imagined  I  must  know  this  sufficiently 
already :  and,  indeed,  it  will  be  difficult  for  us 
to  know  any  thing,  if  we  can  be  supposed  at  a 
loss  here.** 

*<  But  for  a  man  to  know  himself  properly,** 
said  Socrates,  **  it  is  scarcely  enough  that  he 
knows  his  own  name.  He  who  desires  to  pur- 
chase a  horse,  doth  not  imagine  he  hath  made 
the  proper  trial  of  his  merit,  till  by  mounting 
him  he  hath  found  out  whether  he  is  tractable 
or  unruly,  strong  or  weak,  fleet  or  heavy,  with 
every  thing  else^  either  good  or  bad,  in  him : 
so  likewise  we  should  not  say,  he  knows  hiro- 


1  '*  The  subject-matter,"  said  Epictetus,  *<  of  a  car. 
penter»  is  wood ;  of  a  statuary,  braee ;  and  so  of  the  art 
of  living,  the  subject-matter  b,  each  person's  ovm  life.'* 


self  as  he  ought,  who  is  ignorant  of  his  own 
powers;  or  those  duties  which,  as  man,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  him  to  perform.** 

*'  It  must  be  confessed,**  replied  Euthedemus, 
**  that  he  who  knoweth  not  his  own  powers 
cannot  be  said  to  know  himself." 

**  And  yet,  who  seeth  not,**  continued  So* 
crates,  "  how  great  the  advantage  arising  from 
this  knowledge ;  and  what  misery  must  attend 
our  mistakes  concerning  it !  For  he  who  is 
possessed  of  it,  not  only  knoweth  himself,  but 
knoweth  what  is  best  for  him.  He  perceiveth 
what  he  can  and  what  he  cannot  do  ;  he  applieth 
himself  to  the  one,  he  gaineth  what  is  neces- 
sary, and  is  happy,  he  attempts  not  the  other, 
and  therefore  incurs  neither  distress  nor  dis- 
appointment. From  knowing  himself  he  is 
able  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  others,  and 
turn  them  to  his  advantage,  either  for  the  pro- 
curing some  good  or  preventing  some  eviL 
On  the  contrary,  he  who  is  ignorant  of  himself, 
andmaketh  a  wrong  estimate  of  his  own  powers, 
will  also  mistake  those  of  other  men :  he  knows 
neither  what  he  wants  or  undertakes,  nor  yet 
the  means  he  maketh  use  of;  so  that  he  not 
only  fiuls  of  success,  but  ofttimes  falls  into 
many  misfortunes;  while  the  man  who  sees 
his  way  before  him,  most  commonly  obtains 
the  end  he  aims  at ;  and  not  only  so,  but  secures 
to  himself  renown  and  honour.  His  equals 
gladly  attend  to  his  counsel  and  follow  his 
advice ;  and  they  who,  by  wrong  management, 
have  plunged  themselves  into  difficulties,  im- 
plore his  help,  and  found  all  their  hopes  of 
being  restored  to  their  former  ease,  on  the  pru- 
dence of  his  administration :  while  they  who 
blindly  engage  in  business,  as  they  choose  ill, 
so  they  succeed  worse ;  nor  is  the  damage  they 
then  sustain  the  only  misfortune  they  incur; 
but  they  are  disgraced  for  ever ;  all  men  ridU 
culing,  despising,  or  blaming  them.  Neither 
doth  it  five  any  thing  better  with  common- 
wealths themselves,'*  ccmtinued  Socrates, 
« when  mistaking  their  own  strength,  they 
engage  eagerly  in  war  with  their  more  power- 
ful neighbours,  which  ends  either  in  the  ruin  of 
the  state,  or  the  loss  of  their  liberty ;  compelled 
to  receive  their  laws  from  the  hand  of  the  con- 
queror.** 

**  Be  assured,**  answered  Euthedemus,  **  that 
I  am  now  fully  convinced  of  the  excellence  of 
the  precept  which  bids  us  know  ourselves  : 
but  from  what  point  shall  the  roan  set  out,  my 
Socrates,  on  so  important  an  inquiry  ?  To  in- 
form  jne  of  this,  is  now  what  I  hope  fix>m  you.** 
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"  You  kiiuw«luitihiiig»»re  good,  whit  esil, 
EuLliedemus  ?'' 

'■  CtJluiily,"  replied  Eulbedemu•  ;  *•  for 
ulberwiie  t  should  know  lesa  than  tbe  veiy  low- 

"  Sboiif  roe  then,  I  pmy  you,  wbut  you  think 
good  1  wbu  evil." 

■■  Mime  willingly,"  aniwered  Eutbedemu»  ; 
"  and  trulj,  I  think,  (be  tuk  will  not  be  diRi' 

cult Fint,  thtn,  1  eount  sound  beiltli  good  ; 

and  tifknesa  evilj  and  ivbatevet  cuitduccs  to 
(be  one,  or  the  otlivr,  are  to  be  ettimated 
acmrdingly  ;  so  ibst  (be  food  and  eiercise 
wbirh  keeps  us  in  beollh,  wc  may  call  good; 
and  that  wiiich  brings  on  ut  tickiie»  and  dia- 

"  But  might  it  ant  be  iw  well  to  saf,  Eulbe. 
demus,  that  liealih  and  «icknets  are  both  οΓ 
thitn  good,  when  they  irc  ibe  cause  of  good  ι 
and  eril,  when  lliey  are  the  cause  of  evil  ?" 

■■  Bur  when  do  wc  tee,"  replied  Euthrdetaiu, 
"  tlial  health  la  the  cause  of  evil ;  or  sickness 
of  good?" 

"  It    is   cerlaiuly  the    cose,"  anawercd    So- 

successlui  expedilioii .-  or  embarkations  made, 
whirb  Bflerwards  suflrr  shipwreck :  for  (he 
healthy  and  tbc  atrong  being  selected  on  tliese 
occatiiuDs,  they  are  unhapjiiiy  involvtd  in  the 
flame  common  misfortune ;  while  the  feeble  and 
the  inlinn  remain  in  tufety." 

"  That  i>  true."  replied  Eulhedemus:  "but 

crater,  chat  the  bealthtul  arid  strong  have  their 
ahare,  and  that  to  Cbeir  no  imill  advanlajje.  in 
more  fuctunate  undeitukiiig»  ;  while  the  sidily 
and  iiilirm  arc  entirely  excluded." 

■'  These  thing»  being  so,  as  indeed  they  are. 
«omelimes  pruBluhle,  and  sometimes  hutlfuJ, 
we  should  not  do  amias  to  set  them  down," 
said  Socrates,  "as  being  in  tbemselvei  not 
more  good  than  evil." 

"  So  indeed  it  apjienrs,"  said  Eutbedemue, 
"  from  Ihi*  way  ol  reasoning ;  but  knowledge, 
my  Socrates,  muit  ever  remain  an  indubitable 
good;  since  be  who  bath  knowledfie,  whatever 
the  bmineis,  rosy  certainly  e»ecule  it  with  f»r 
greater  advantage  than  he  who  wants  it." 

•■  Have  you  not  heard  then,"  said  Sociales, 
"  how  it  fared  with  the  wretched  Dicdaliis,  on 
the  account  of  bis  excelling  in  so  many  different 
art»?'     This  man  falling   into   the   bands  of 


[boori*. 


1 


Minoa,  was  detained  by  him  In  Crete 
torn  from  his  country,  and  deprived  of  hi*  free- 
dom :  and  when  afterwards  attempting  to  es- 
cape with  his  son,  he  was  the  caiiw  of  the  loM 
of  the  miserable  youth.  Neirber  was  he  able 
to  secure  himself;  but  being  seiied  by  tho 
Barbahani,  was  compelled  to  return,  again  to 
endure  ill  the  evil  of  ilaveiy." 

"  I  have  heard  this,'  replied  Euthedemus. 

"  You  know  too,"  continued  Socrates,  "th* 
unhappy  fate  of  Palsmedes,  whose  praiics  all 
men  celebrated :'  be  fell  a  aacrifire  to  ibe  envy 
of  Ulysec* ;  and  miserably  perished,  through 
the  iniiidiuu;  artitiree  of  his  rival :  and  how 
many  are  now  languithing  in  perpetual  bondage, 
whom  the  king  of  Persia  caused  to  be  carried 
away,  and  still  keeps  near  hiui,  merely  on  the 
account  of  their  superior  talent*?* 

"But  granting  ibis  to  be  as  you  say;  yet 
certuiily,"  replied  Eulhedemua,  "we  may  es- 
teem happiness  ui  undoubted  good  ?" 

"  We  may,"  answered  Socrates,  "  provided 
this  happiness  ariaeth  from  such  things  at  are 
undoubtedly  good." 

"  But  how  can  those  things  which  produce 
happiness,  be  otherwise  than  good  ?" 

"  They  cannot,"  said  Socrates,"  if  you  admit 
not  of  the  number,  health,  strength,  beauty, 
licbes,  fame,  and  such  like." 

"  But  we  certainly  do  admit  such  things  in- 
to the  number,'"  replied  Euthedemusi  "foe 
bow  are  wc  to  be  happy  without  them  ?"" 

"  Rather,  how  are  we  to  be  happy  with 
them,"  returned  Socrates,  "  seeing  they  are  the 
source  of  so  many  evils?  For  bow  often  bath 
a  beauliful  form  been  the  cause  of  defilement.' 
How  often,  from  a  persuasion  of  their  strength, 
hare  men  been  induced  to  engsge  in  haiaidoui 
undertakings  which  overwhelm  them  in  ruin  i 
How  many  have  sunk  into  luxury  by  mean*  of 
their  riches,  or  fallen  into  the  snam  thai  vme 

Idiously  laid  for  tbem,  by  the  people  wboae 


irfoasani  of  Ih*  vrorkmsnitilp.  H«  la 


gllvr  ϋτι#*α  bIthJt  laVfDIed  hj 
'  BD  vrllpw  i  and  bniufht  tlie  yv 
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'liflt  thing? 
lie  as  sttadilj  jiertisted  in  pracUBing 
the  one  and  refraining  Iram  tba  other;  and 
ΰάί  I  take  Co  be  the  be«t  vnj  of  preparing 
for  mjf  trial."—"  But  know  you  not,''  replied 
HermogenM,  '■  that  here,  in  Athena,  the 
judgea  □tUimei  condemn  thoie  to  death  who 
hare  no  way  deaerred  it,  onl;  became  their 
manner  of  apeaking  waa  diapleaaing;  while, 
OB  the  other  hand,  thej  not  leas  frequentlf  ac. 
qoit  the  guilty  ?" 

"  I  do  know  it,"  anawered  Socntet ;  "  and 
b«  auured,  m;  Hermogenea,  that  I  did  not 
M^ect  to  Cake  the  matter  of  mjr  defence  under 
OMuidenilion, — but  the  Genius  oppoaed  me." 

Hennogenes  replying,  Chat  he  talked  mar- 
Tellouslj  ;  "  But  why,"  said  he,  "  should  it 
be  marvelloiu  that  God  ahould  think  this  the 
very  beat  time  for  me  to  die  ?  Know  you  net 
that  hitherto  I  have  granted  to  no  man  that  he 
hath  lived  either  better,  or  even  more  pleaaur- 
ably,  than  I  j  if,  aa  I  think  it  is,  to  be  alone  ao- 
lidtoua  after  the  attainment  of  virtue  be  living 
¥rel1 ;  and  Che  conaciouBneaa  of  making  ityne 
proficiency  therein  pleasant :  aad  that  I  did 
make  lome  proficiency  therein  I  well  perceived, 
by  comparing  myself  with  others,  and  from 
the  leitimony  of  my  own  conscience ;  my 
frienda  atao  aaying  the  same  concerning  me. 
Not  for  that  they  love  me  -■  since,  if  so,  every 
friend  would  think  the  same  of  him  whom  he 
waa  a  friend  to  ;  hut  becauae,  sa  it  seemed  to 
them,  they  themselves  became  better  men  from 
having  much  converaed  with  me.  But  if  my 
life  should  be  itill  prolonged,  it  can  hardly  h« 
but  the  infirmities  of  old  age  will  likewiae 
come  upon  me  ;  my  light  will  fail,  my  hearing 
grow  heavy,  and  my  understanding  much  im- 
paired ;  BO  that  I  afaall  find  it  more  difficult  to 
leain,  as  leas  easy  lo  retain  what  1  have  leamt 
already  1  deprivl^  too  of  the  power  of  per- 
forming many  of  those  things  which  hereto- 
fore I  have  excelled  in.  And  if,  after  all,  I 
should  become  inaenaiUe  to  these  decays,  still 
life  would  not  be  life,  hut  a  wearisome  bur- 
then. And  if  otherwise,  if  I  indeed  find  and 
feel  them,  how  unpleasant,  how  afflictiag,  muat 
a  atate  like  this  prove  !  If  I  die  wrongfully, 
the  shame  must  be  tbeiis  who  put  me  wnmg- 


fully  to  death:  since,  if  injuttiee  is  shaindul, 
so  likewise  every  ncl  of  it:  bnt  no  disgrace 
will  it  bring  on  me,  that  others  hare  not  seen 
that  I  was  innocent.  The  examples  drawn 
from  fomier  agea  auffidently  show  oa,  that 
those  who  commit  wrong,  and  they  who  «offer 
it,  stand  not  alike  in  the  remembnnea  of 
men :  and  I  am  petauaded,  that  if  I  now  die^ 
I  ahall  be  held  in  far  higher  estimation  I7  thote 
who  come  after  me  than  any  of  my  judges: 
since  posterity  will  not  &Ϊ1  to  testify  concern- 
ing me,  that  I  neither  wronged,  nor  yet,  by  my 
diacoursea,  corrupted  any  m 


t  Ufe,  t 
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my  power,  to  make  all  chose  who  eonveiaed 
with  me  happy." 

In  Chia  manner  did  Socralea  continue  to  dis- 
course vricb  Hennogenes  and  others  ;  nor  are 
there  any  among  those  who  knew  him,  if  loven 
of  virtue,  who  do  not  daily  r^ret  the  lo«*  of 
hia  conversation;  convinced  how  much  they 
might  hare  been  advantaged  thereby. 

As  lo  myself,  knowing  him  of  a  truth  to  be 
such  a  man  as  I  have  described  ;  so  pioua  to- 
wards the  goda,  aa  never  to  undertake  any 
thing  without  having  first  consulted  them  :  so 
juat  (owarda  men,  ai  never  to  do  an  injury, 
even  the  very  aligblest,  to  any  one ;  whilst 
many  and  great  were  the  benefits  he  conferTod 
on  all  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings  1  so 
temperate  and  chaste,  as  not  to  iiululge  any 
^petite,  or  incUnation,  at  the  eiqiense  of  what- 
ever iras  modest  or  becoming ;  ao  pndeut,  ai 
nerer  to  err  in  judging  of  good  and  evil;  not 
wanting  the  asdatanca  of  othera  to  diacriminate 
rightly  concerning  them  ;  so  able  to  diacoorae 
upon,  and  define  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
not  only  those  points  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  but  likewise  of  every  other;  and 
looking  as  it  were  into  the  minds  of  men,  dia- 
cover  the  very  moment  for  reprehending  vice, 
or  itimulating  to  the  love  of  virtue.  Experi- 
encing, aa  I  have  done,  all  these  eicellendea 
in  Socrates,  I  can  never  eeaae  considering  him 
aa  tbe  moat  virtuous  and  the  moat  happy  of  all 
mankind.  But  if  there  is  any  one  who  is  dis- 
posed to  think  otherwise,  let  him  go  and  com- 
pare Sociates  vrith  any  other,  and  aiterwirds 
let  him  determine. 
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I.  I  AH  of  ojunion,  that  u  wbU  tbt  nyii^  u 
the  acdoiu  of  gnat  men  dtMtxm  to  be  itecsiti, 
wbctber  the;  treat  of  «erioiu  lubjecti  with  the 
groteet  application  of  mind,  or,  ginng  tbem- 
Kelres  some  respite,  unbend  their  tboujtiitl  to 
diTenioni  worth;  of  them.  Yon  wlU  know 
by  the  reUlion  I  hid  Ri^Dg  to  make,  what  it 
WM  inipirMl  me  with  tbit  thought,  bdng  my- 
■elf  preieot. 

During  the  fetttral  of  Minerva,  there  m»  • 
■olemn  toiuTuuncnt,  whither  Callia•,'  who  ten• 
deri;  loved  Aulolicui,  carried  him,  which  waa 
■0ΟΠ  after  the  victory  which  that  yonth  had 
obtained  at  the  Olympic  gamea.  When  the 
■bow  nu  over,  Calliaa  taking  Auloliciu  and 
his  father  wilh  him,  went  down  from  the  dty 
to  hia  house  at  the  Pineum,  ■  with  NScetste* 
the  aon  of  Nii:iai. 

But  upon  the  way  meeting  Sociatea,  Ret• 
mogsnea,  Critohulua,  Antiathene*,  and  Cbar- 
D'.idei,  diacouning  together,  he  gava  order*  to 
one  of  bin  people  W  conduct  Autolicni  and 
those  of  his  company  to  bit  houae ;  aiid  ad- 
dreising  himself  to  Socrate•,  and  thoie  who 
were  with  him,  "  I  could  not,"  laid  he,  "have 
met  with  yoa  more  opportunely  ί  I  treat  to- 
day Autolicu*  and  hii  bther;  and,  if  I  am 
not  deceived,  persona  who  like  you  have  their 
ioula  purified '  by  refined  coiilemplatioiia, 
would  do  much  more  honour  to  our  assembly, 
than  your  colonela  of  horse,  captaina  of  loof, 
and  otbei  gentlemen  of  buiineas,  who  are  full 


tp  purifying  phllnMplin-, 


of  nothing  but  their  offices  and  employments.'' 
— "  You  ate  always  upon  the  banter,"  said 
Bonates ;  *■  for,  since  you  gave  so  much  money 
to  ProUgotas,  Gorgiaa,  and  Prodicaa,'  to  b• 
instructed  in  wisdom,  you  make  but  little  ac- 
count of  ua,  who  hare  no  other  assistance  but 
ftom  ourselves  to  acquire  knowledge." — *■  *Ti« 
true,"  said  Calliaa,  "  hitherto  I  have  concealed 
from  you  a  tbouMnd  fine  things  I  lesnied  in 
the  converaatioB  of  thoae  gentlemen ;  but  if 
you  will  iup  with  me  lUs  evening,  I  will 
teach  you  all  I  know,  and  aAer  that  I  do 
not  doubt  you  will  say  I  am  a  man  of  conse- 

Socratei  and  the  real  thanked  him  with  the 
dvility  that  was  due  to  a  person  of  so  high  ■ 
rank,  that  had  invited  them  in  so  obtitpng  a 
manner :  and  Callia•,  showing  mi  Duwilliagneta 
to  be  refused,  they  at  last  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  went  along  witb  him.  Afttt  they 
had  done  bathing  and  anranling,  as  was  the 
custom  before  meals,  tbey  all  went  into  the 
eating-room,  wheie  Autolicus  was  seated  by 
his  father's  side ;  and  each  of  the  rest  took  hia 
place  according  to  bis  age  oi  quality. 

The  whole  company  became  immediately 
sensible  of  the  power  )^  beauty,  and  every  one 
at  the  same  lime  silently  eonhssed,  that  by 
natunl  right  the  sovereignty  belonged  to  it, 
especially  when  attended  with  modesty  and  a 
rirtnoua  bashfulness.  Now  Autolicua  u-aa 
one  of  that  kind  of  beauties  i  and  the  effect 
whicb  the  sight  of  so  lovely  a  person  produced 
was  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the  whole  company 
to  him,  as  one  would  do  to  Sashes  of  lightning 
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in  A  dark  night  All  heart•  •nrrendercd  to  his 
power,  and  paid  homage  to  the  sweet  and  nohle 
mien  and  features  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
manly  gracefulness  of  his  shape. 

It  is  very  certain,  that  in  those  who  are 
divinely  inspired  by  some  good  demon,  there 
appears  something  which  makes  them  behold 
with  the  strictest  attention,  and  a  pleasing 
astonishment:  whereas,  those  who  are  pos- 
•essed  by  some  eril  genius  or  power,  besides 
the  terror  that  appears  in  their  looks,  they  talk 
in  a  tone  that  strikes  honor,  and  hare  a  sort 
of  unbounded  vehemence  in  all  they  say  and 
do,  that  comes  but  little  short  of  madness. 
Thence  it  is,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  that  those 
who  are  touched  with  a  just  and  well  regulated 
love,  discover  in  their  eyes  a  charming  sweet- 
ness, in  the  tone  of  the  voice  a  musical  soft- 
ness, and  in  their  whole  deportment  something 
that  expresses  in  dumb  show  the  innate  virtue 
of  their  souL 

At  length  they  sat  down  to  supper,  and  a 
profound  silence  was  observed,  as  though  it 
had  been  enjoined:  when  a  certain  buffoon, 
named  Philip,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  bade 
the  servant  that  opened  it  tell  the  gentlemen 
he  was  there,  and  that  he  came  to  sup  with 
them  i  adding,  there  was  no  occasion  to  deli- 
berate whether  he  should  let  him  in,  for  that 
he  was  perfectly  well  furnished  with  every 
thing  that  could  be  necessary  towards  supping 
well  on  free  cost,  his  boy  being  weary  with 
carrying  nothing  in  bis  belly,  and  himself  ex- 
tremely fatigued  with  running  about  to  see 
where  he  could  fill  his  own•*'  Callias  un- 
derstanding the  arrival  of  this  new  guest,  or- 
dered him  to  be  let  in,  saying,  **  We  must  not 
refuse  him  his  dish;'*  and  at  the  same  time 
turned  his  eyes  towards  Autolicus,  to  discover, 
probably,  the  judgment  he  made  of  what  had 
passed  in  the  company  with  relation  to  him ; 
but  Philip  coming  into  the  room,  «  Gentle- 
men,** said  he,  "  you  all  know  1  am  a  buffoon 
by  profession,  and  therefore  am  come  of  my 
own  accord.  I  choose  rather  to  come  unin- 
vited, than  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  a  formal 
invitation,^'having  an  aversion  to  ceremony.**— 
*<  Very  well,**  said  Callias,  *'  take  a  place  then 
Philip ;  the  gentlemen  ^here  are  full  of  serious 
thoughts,  and  I  fancy  they  will  have  occasion 
for  somebody  to  make  them  laugh.** 

While  supper  lasted,  Philip  failed  not  to 
serve  them  up,  now  and  then,  a  dish  of  bis 
profession;    he    said   a    thousand    ridiculous 


things ;  but  not  having  provoked  one  nii 
he  (Uscovered  sufficient  disss tisfJMrtion,  Sos 
time  after  he  fell  tc  it  again,  and  the  oompao 
heard  him  again  without  being  moved.  Thei 
upon  he  got  up,  and  throwing  his  doak  ov 
his  head, '  laid  himself  down  at  hie  full  leng 
On  his  couch,  without  eating  one  bit  moi 
*<  What  is  the  matter,**  said  Callias  ;  <«  baa  ai 
sudden  illness  taken  you?** — "  Alaa  !**  cru 
he,  fetching  a  deep  sigh  from  his  heart,  **  tl 
quickest  and  most  sensible  pain  that  ever 
felt  in  my  whole  life;  for,  since  there  b  i 
more  laughing  in  the  world,  it  b  plain  η 
business  is  at  an  end,  and  I  have  nothing  no 
to  do  but  to  make  a  decent  exiL  Ueretofoi 
I  have  been  called  to  every  jolly  entertaii 
ment,  to  divert  the  company  vrith  mj  ba 
fooneries;  but  to  what  purpose  should  tin 
now  invite  me  ?  I  can  as  soon  become  η  gc 
as  say  one  serious  word;  and  to  imagine  ai 
one  will  give  me  a  meal  in  hope•  of  η  letm 
in  kind,  is  a  mere  jest,  for  my  spit  waa  nevi 
yet  laid  down  for  supper ;  such  a  custom  nevi 
entered  my  doors•** 

While  Philip  talked  in  this  manner,  he  hd 
his  handkerchief  to  his  ejres,  and  personeted  t 
admiration  a  man  grievously  afflicted.  Upc 
which  every  one  comforted  him,  and  promise 
if  he  would  eat,  they  would  laugh  as  mu^  ι 
he  pleased.  The  pity  which  the  compar 
showed  Philip  having. made  Critobulus*  a 
most  burst  his  sides,  Philip  uncovered  his  fac 
and  fell  to  his  supper  again,  saying,  <*  Rejoic 
my  soul,  and  take  courage,  this  will  not  be  tli 
last  good  meal ;  I  see  thou  wilt  yet  be  goo 
for  something.** 

IL  They  had  now  taken  away,  and  mma 
effusion  of  wine  in  honour  of  the  gods,  whe 
a  certain  Syracusan  entered,  leading  in  a  ham: 
some  girl,  who  played  on  the  flute;  anothe 
that  danced  and  showed  very  nimble  feats  c 
activity ;  and  a  beautiful  little  boy,  who  dance 
and  played  perfectly  well  on  the  guitar.  Aft< 
these  had  sufficiently  diverted  the  company 
Socrates,  addressing  himself  to  Callias,  '*  I 
truth,'*  says  he,  "you  have  treated  us  ver 
handsomely,  and  have  added  to  the  delicacy  c 
eating,  other  things  delightful  to  our  seein 
and  hearing." 


1  The  Greeks  under  any  disgrace,  threw  their  niant 
over  their  head. 

8  It  b  thought  that  by  Critobulus  the  author  meai 
hinuelf. 
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"  But  we  «Pint  perfumei  *  to  make  up  tbe 
treat,"  answered  Calliu  :  "  What  Of  jrou  to 
that  ?"— "  Not  at  all."  replied  Socntes ;  "  per- 
rumei,  like  habite,  «re  to  be  uaed  according  to 
deccnc;  i  some  become  nieii,  and  others  wo- 
men ;  but  I  would  not  that  one  loan  abuuld 
perfume  bimielf  for  tbe  Bake  of  anolber :  and 
for  the  women,  especiallf  Buch  aa  the  wife  of 
Critobutiu  or  Niceratea,  they  have  no  ocn. 
ύοη  for  perfumes,  their  πΒΐιιη]  sweetness  sup- 
plying the  want  of  them.  But  it  is  otherwise 
if  we  talk  of  the  smell  of  that  oil  that  is  used 
in  tbe  Olympic  games,  or  otber  places  of  pub- 
lic eierdie.'  This,  indeed,  is  sweeter  to  the 
men  than  perfumes  to  the  women;  and  when 
they  have  been  for  some  time  disused  to  it, 
they  only  think  on  it  with  a  greater  desire.  If 
you  perfume  a  ilaTe  and  a  freeman,  the  differ- 
ence of  their  hinh  produces  none  in  the  amell ; 
and  the  scent  is  perceived  aa  soon  in  the  one 
as  the  other  ;  but  tbe  odour  of  honourable 
toil,  Bs  it  is  Inquired  with  great  pains  and  ap- 
plicstiun,  so  it  is  ever  sweet,  and  worthy  of  a 
biave  man." — "  This  is  agreeable  to  young 
men."  anid  Lycon  ;  "  but  as  for  you  and  me, 
who  are  past  the  age  of  these  public  exeicises, 
what  perfumes  ought  we  to  have  Γ'—"  That  of 
virtue  and  honour,"  said  Socrates. 

XjeoB.  "  And  where  i»  thia  aort  of  perfume 
to  be  had  r' 

Soe.  "  Not  in  the  shopi,  I  aiatire  you." 

Zyco*.  "  Where  then  ?" 

iSoc.  "  Theognie  lufficiently  dlacoven  where, 
when  he  tells  us  in  his  poem  : 


"  Do   you  understand  thie,  iby 

Lj-con  lo  Autolicus.  "He -not  only  under- 
stands it,  but  will  practise  it  too,"  sud  Socrates, 
"  and  I  am  satisfied,  when  he  comes  to  contend 
for  that  noble  piize,  he  will  choose  a  maater  to 
instruct  him,  inch  as  you  shall  approve  of,  who 


will  be  enable  of  giving  him  nilea  to  attain 


Then  they  b^an  all  to  reaasume  what  So- 
crates bad  aaid.  One  affirmed  there  was  no 
muter  to  be  found  that  waa  qualified  to  in- 
atnict  others  in  virtue ;  another  said  it  could 
not  be  tai^fat  i  and  a  third  maintained  that  if 
virtue  could  not  be  taught  nothing  else  could. 
"  Very  well,"  said  Socratea;  "but  since  we 
cannot  agree  at  preaent  in  our  opinions  about 
this  maneT.let  ua  defer  tbe  question  to  another 
opportunity,  and  apply  oulselvei  to  what  ia  be- 
fore us  ;  I  see  the  dandng  girl  entering  at  the 
other  end  of  the  ball,  and  she  baa  brought  h<l 
cymbals  along  with  her."  At  the  same  time 
the  other  girl  took  her  fluie ;  the  one  played 
and  the  other  danced  to  admiration  ;  the  danc- 
ing girl  throwing  up  and  catching  agwn  her 
cymbals,  so  as  to  answer  exactly  tbe  cadency  of 
tbe  music,  and  that  with  a  stnpriaing  dexterity. 
Socrates,  who  observed  her  with  pleaaure, 
thought  it  deserved  some  reflection :  and  there- 
fore. Bud  he,  "  This  young  girl  has  conGnned 
me  in  the  opinion  I  have  had  of  a  long  time, 
that  the  female  aex  are  nothing  inferior  to 
onra,  excepting  only  in  strength  of  body,  ot 
perbapa  steadinesa  of  judgment.  Now  yo<^ 
gentlemen,  that  bavo  wires  amongit  ns,  may 
lake  my  word  for  it  they  are  capable  of  learning 
any  thing  you  are  wiUing  they  should  know  to 
make  them  more  useful  to  you."  "  If  so,  sir," 
said  Antisthenes;  "if  this  be  tbe  real  senti- 
ment of  your  heart,  how  comes  it  you  do  not 
instruct  Xantippe,  who  is,  beyond  diapoCe,  the 
most  insupportable  woman  that  ia,  has  been,  or 
ever  will  be  ?'— "  I  do  with  her,"  aaid  Socratea, 
"  like  those  who  would  lesm  horsemanship  : 
they  do  not  choose  easy  lame  horses,  or  such 
as  are  manageable  at  pleasure,  but  the  highest 
metalled  and  hardest  mouthed  ;  believing,  if 
they  can  tame  the  natural  heat  and  impetuosity 
of  these,  there  on  l>e  none  too  bsrd  for  them 
to  manage.  I  propose  to  inyaelf  very  near  the 
same  thing;  for  having  designed  to  converse 
with  all  sorts  of  people,  I  believed  I  should 
find  nothing  10  disturb  me  in  their  conversation 
or  manners,  being  once  accustomed  lo  bear  the 
'unhappy  temper  of  Xantippe." 

The  company  relished  what  Socrale*  said, 
and  the  thought  appeared  very  reasonable. 
Then  a  hoop  being  brought  in,  with  swonb 
fixed  all  around  it.  their  points  upwards,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ball,  the  dancing 
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girl  imnediately  letped  head  foremost  into  it, 
through  the  midit  of  the  points,  and  then  out 
•gain,  with  a  wonderful  agility.  This  sight 
gave  the  company  more  surprise  and  fear  than 
pleasure,  every  one  helieving  she  would  wound 
herself;  but  she  received  no  harm,  and  per- 
formed her  feats  with  all  the  courage  and  as- 
surance inuiginable. 

*<  The  company  may  say  what  they  please,** 
■aid  Socrates :  «  but,  if  lam  not  mistaken,  no- 
body will  deny  but  ooursge  may  be  learned,  and 
that  there  are  masters  for  this  virtue  in  parti- 
cular, though  they  will  not  allow  it  in  the  other 
virtues  we  were  just  now  speaking  of;  since  a 
girl,  you  see,  has  the  courage  to  throw  herself 
through  the  midst  of  naked  swords,  which  I 
believe  none  of  us  dare  venture  upon.** — 
*<  Truly,**  said  Antisthenes,  to  whom  Socrates 
spoke,  « the  Syracusan  may  soon  make  his 
fortune,  if  he  would  but  show  this  girl  in  a  full 
theatre,  and  promise  the  Athenians  that,  for  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  he  would  instruct 
them  to  be  as  little  afraid  of  the  Lacedemonian 
lances  as  this  girl  of  her  swords.** — **  Ah  !** 
cries  the  buffoon,  *'  what  pleasure  should  I 
take  to  see  Pisander,  that  grave  counsellor  of 
state,  taking  lessons  from  this  girl ;  he  that  is 
like  to  swoon  away  at  the  sight  of  a  lance,  and 
says  it  is  a  barbarous  cruel  custom  to  go  to  war 
and  kill  men.** 

After  this  the  little  boy  danced,  which  gave 
occasion  to  Socrates  to  say,  "  You  see  this 
child,  who  appeared  beautiful  enough  before, 
is  yet  much  more  so  now,  by  his  gesture  and 
motion,  than  when  he  stood  stilt*' — **  You 
talk,**  said  Carmides,  **  as  if  you  were  inclin- 
able to  esteem  the  trade  of  a  dancing-master.** 
— «  Without  doubt,*'  said  Socrates,  *«  when  I 
observe  the  usefulness  of  that  exercise,  and 
how  the  feet,  the  legs,  the  neck,  and  indeed 
the  whole  body,  are  all  in  action,  I  believe  who- 
ever  would  have  bis  body  supple,  easy,  and 
healthful,  should  learn  to  dance.  And,  in 
good  earnest,  I  am  resolved  to  take  a  lesson  of 
the  Syracusan  whenever  he  pleases."  But  it 
was  replied,  "  When  you  have  learned  to  do 
all  this  little  boy  does,  what  advantage  can  it 
be  to  you?"— *<  I  shall  then  dance,"  said  So- 
crates. At  which  all  the  company  burst  out  a 
laughing :  but  Socrates,  with  a  composed  and 
serious  countenance,  "  Methinks  you  are  plea- 
sant," said  he.  «  What  is  it  tickles  you  ?  Is  it 
because  dancing  is  not  a  wholesome  exercise  ? 
or  that  after  it  we  do  not  eat  and  sleep  with 


mora  pleasure?  You  know  tboM  who  ae. 
custom  themselves  to  the  long  IboC-nee*  hat 
generally  thick  legs  and  narrow  abouMen ;  aai, 
on  the  contrary,  our  gladiatot*  jaiid  wiertkn 
have  broad  ahoulderi  and  small  lege.  Now, 
instead  of  producing  such  tffeetM,  the  exercise 
of  dancing  occasions  in  us  so  many  vaiioas 
motions,  and  agitating  all  the  meinbaB  of  Uit 
body  with  so  equal  a  poise,  renders  the  whole 
of  a  just  proportion,  boui  with  regard  to  atiawgth 
and  beauty.  What  reason  then  can  you  find 
to  laugh,  when  I  tell  you  I  design  to  dance? 
I  hope  you  would  not  think  it  decent  for  a 
man  of  my  age  to  go  into  a  public  acbool»  aad 
unrobe  myself  before  all  the  company  to  dance  ? 
I  need  not  do  that }  a  parlour,  Uke  tkb  we  art 
in,  will  serve  my  turn.  You  may  aee,  by  dus 
little  boy,  that  one  may  sweat  as  wdl  in  a 
little  room  as  an  academy,  or  a  public  place ; 
and  in  winter  yon  may  dance  in  a  warm  apart- 
ment; in  summer,  if  the  heat  be  exeeaaiwr, 
in  the  shade.  When  I  have  told  you  all  this, 
laugh  on,  if  you  please,  at  my  saying  I  dcsigB 
to  dance.  Beddes,  you  know  I  have  a  belly 
somewhat  larger  than  I  could  wish;  and  are 
you  surprised  if  I  endeavour  to  bring  it  down 
by  exercise?  Have  you  not  heard  that  Car- 
mides, the  other  morning,  when  he  canse  to 
visit  me,  found  me  dancing  ?** — **  Very  true,*• 
said  Carmides ;  "  and  I  was  extremely  sur- 
prised, and  afraid  you  had  lost  your  senses  : 
but  when  you  had  given  me  the  same  reasons 
you  have  now,  I  went  back  to  my  house ;  and, 
though  I  cannot  dance,  I  began  to  move  my 
hands  and  legs,  and  practise  over  some  lessons, 
which  I  remembered  something  of  when  I  was 
young.** 

«  Faith !"  said  Philip  to  Socrates,  «<  I  be- 
lieve  your  thighs  aud  shoulders  are  exactly  of 
the  same  weight ;  so  that  if  you  put  one  into  one 
scale,  and  the  other  into  the  other,  as  the  civil 
magistrate  weighs  bread  in  the  market-place, 
you  will  not  be  in  danger  of  being  forfeited, 
for  there  is  not  an  ounce,  no  not  a  grain  dif- 
ference between  them." — "  Well  then,"  said 
Callias,  *'  when  you  have  an  inclination  for  a 
lesson  of  dancing,  Socrates,  pray  call  upon  n\e^ 
that  we  may  learn  together.'* — ^  With  all  my 
heart,"  answered  Socrates. — "  And  I  could 
wish,"  said  Philip,  "  that  some  one  would  take 


1  Running  was  a  part  of  the  Olympic  and  other  pubUe 
gamo«  ;  and  what  is  hero  railed  the  Dolic,  wai  the  place 
where  they  ran,  about  the  length  of  two  English  milee. 
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the  flut^  and  let  Socratei  uid  me  dance  berora 
tbia  good  compuijrj  for  melbinka  I  hi 
migbly  mind  that  wa]>.-  Wltb  that  be  jumped 
up,  and  look  two  or  thrae  Maka  round  the  ball, 
in  imitation  of  the  dindng  bor  and  ρή. 
Upon  which  eytTj  body  took  nolice,  that  all 
tboae  ^turcs  or  moliona,  tbot  were  ao  beao- 
tiful  and  nay  in  the  little  boj,  appeared  awk- 
ward and  lidiculoua  in  Philip :  and  when  the 
little  girl,  bending  baeknrdi,  touched  her 
heels  with  her  bead,  and  flung  heraelf  twifclj 
round  three  or  foot  timea  like  ■  wheel,  Philip 
would  needs  do  the  laoie,  but  in  a  manner  yery 
different;  for,  bending  bimaelf  forward,  and 
endeavouring  Iv  ton  round,  70a  may  Ini^ine 
with  what  luoceaa  be  came  off.  Afterward*, 
when  every  one  praiied  the  ckQd  for  keeping 
ber  whole  body  in  the  exacteat  and  mo• 
gular  motion  in  tbe  dance,  Philip  bade  the 
■ic  itrike  up  a  briiker  tune,  and  began  to  1 
hia  head,  his  arma,  and  hi*  baela,  all  at  1 
till  he  could  bold  out  no  longer  1  then  throwing 
hinu^  oo  Che  couch,  be  cried  out,  "  I  lave 
exercised  myKlf  ao  thorougbly,  that  I  have 
already  one  good  effect  of  it,  I  am  pl^uy 
[binty ;  boy,  bring  the  great  glaaa  that  itanda 
on  tbe  aideboanl,  and  fill  it  up  to  me,  Uu  I 
must  drink. '■_«  Very  well,"  aaid  Callia*, 
"  the  whole  company  ahalldiink,  if  youpleaae, 
muter  Philip,  for  we  are  thinty  too  with 
laughing  at  you."—"  It  ia  my  opinion  too,"  «aid 
Socrates,  '■  that  we  drink ;  wine  moUteni  and 
tempera  the  ipirita,  and  lulls  the  carea  of  the 
mind  to  rest,  a*  opium  does  the  body  1  on  the 
other  hand,  it  revives  our  joys,  and  ia  1^  to  tbe 
dying  flame  of  life.  It  ia  with  our  bodie*  aa 
with  aeeda  sown  in  the  earth ;  when  they  are 
over-watered  they  cannot  ahoot  forth,  and  are 
unable  to  penetrate  the  aur&ee  of  tbe  ground : 
but  when  they  have  just  •ο  much  moiature  ai 
ia  requiaite,  we  may  behold  them  break  tbroi^h 
the  clod  with  vigour ;  and  pushing  boldly  np- 
wnrds,  produce  their  flowers,  and  then  their 
fniits.  It  i*  much  the  same  thing  with  ua ;  if 
we  drink  too  much,  the  whole  man  Is  delu^ 
his  spirits  are  overwhelmed,  and  la  ao  far  from 
being  able  to  Ulk  reasonaUy,  or  indeed  to  talk 
at  all,  that  it  la  with  tbe  utmoat  pain  be  drawa 
his  breath:  but  ifvre  drink  terapeialely,  and 
■mall  draughts  at  a  time,  tbe  wine  distils  upon 
our  lungs  like  sweeteit  morning  dew  (to  use 
the  words  of  that  nobte  orator  Oai;gias).  It  ii 
then  the  wine  commit*  no  rape  upon  our  rea- 
aon,    bat  pleasantly  invites  ua   to  agreeable 
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mirth."  Every  οαα  waa  of  hit  ορίηίοα;  and 
Philip  aaid  he  had  aometbing  to  αβέι,  whicA 
waa  this :  "  Yom  ■erranta,'  aaid  h«,  ■'  that 
wait  at  tbe  sideboard  should  imttata  good 
coachmen,  who  are  never  esteemed  sudi  tiU 
they  eae  turn  dexterously  and  quick.*  Tba 
adiiea  was  bnoedialely  put  in  prectiee^  and  the 
servants  went  rotnid  and  filled  every  ma>  hi• 
glaas- 

III.  Than  Λλ  little  boy,  Riniiig  bta  guitar  le 
the  flnt^  Huig  and  played  at  the  a•»•  tiM; 
which  gare  mighty  aatisfaetton  to  aU  the  eoa, 
pany.  Upon  this  Canmdes  spoke :  "  What 
Socrata,"  said  be,  «just  now  tiered  «bOBi 
the  effects  of  wine,  may,  in  my  opinion,  with 
little  difference,  be  applied  to  mmic  and  beaaty, 
especially  when  tbey  are  fonnd  togethv :  for 
I  begin  in  good  earaeat  to  be  sensibte  that  tihis 
fine  mixture  buries  sorrow,  and  ia  at  tbe  aame 
time  the  parent  of  love."  ^erenpon  8»• 
crate*  took  occanou  to  My,  "  If  these  people 
are  thus  capaUe  of  diverting  us,  I  am  welt 
assured  we  are  now  capable  ouratlvM,  and  I 
believe  nobody  heredonbta  it.  In  my  judg- 
it  would  be  shameful  int  ua,  now  w• 
are  met  tngetber,  not  to  endeavour  to  benefit 
one  another  by  some  agreeable  ot  serioua  eiu 
terlainment.  What  aay  yon,  geollemen  f 
They  generally  replied,  "  Begin  then  tbe  di^ 
eoucM  frooi  which  we  are  to  hope  to  good  ma 
effect." — •■  I  hope,"  aaid  Soeratea,  "  to  obtain 
that  fiivonr  of  Callias,  if  he  would  but  give  ua 
«  of  thoae  fine  tUnga  he  kamt  of  ProdU 
you  know  he  promised  ua  this  when  we 
to  sup  with  him."  —  ■*  With  aU  ny 
heart,"  said  Callias,  "  I  am  willing,  but  OB 
condition  that  you  will  all  pleaaa  to  contribua 
the  conversation,  and  every  otM  tellf  in  U• 
tnm,  wbat,it  is  ha  values  himaelf  moat  upon." 
Be  it  so,"  aaid  Socrates.— ■■  I  vrill  tell  yon 
ihen,"  added  Callias,  •■  what  I  «ateem  mo•^ 
and  value  myself  chiefly  upon :  it  ia  thli^  that 
I  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  men  better.*— 
How  ao,"  said  Antiitbenea  I  "wHI  youtead 
em  to  become  rich  or  honcat  7" — "  Jottk• 
bonesty,"  replied  Calliae.  "  You  are  in 
the  right,"  said  Antistbenea,  "  I  do  not  di*- 
pute  it ;  for  though  there  sre  some  oecasioai 
when  even  courage  or  wiadom  may  be  hint- 
e'i  blends  or  tbe  government,  jet 
ever  tbe  nme,  and  can  never  mis 
with  diaboneaty." — "  When,  therefor•,  every 
of  ns,"  aaya  CalUaa,  "  baa  told  wherein  be 
chiefly  valuea  hinuelf,  and  ia  iboM  useful  to 
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other•,  I  sImU  then  likewb•  nek•  no  teniple 
to  Uf\l  joa  by  what  irta  I  am  aUe  to  perfocin 
what  I  told  you :  that  is,  to  make  meo  better.** 

Soc  **  But,  Nieermtee,  what  it  the  thing 
that  you  Talue  yours^  moet  upon  ?" 

'  Nie,  **  It  if  that  my  &ther,  deaigning  to 
make  a  rirtooua  man  of  me,  ordered  me  to  get 
by  heart  erery  vene  of  Homer ;  and  I  b^liere 
I  can  repeat  you  at  this  minute  the  whole  Iliad 
and  Odyaaey.** — **But  you  know  very  well,** 
eaid  Antiathenes,  *< every  public  rehearser,' 
or  ballad-singer,  doe•  the  same  at  all  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets.**  '*l  acknowledge  it,** 
said  Nicerates ;  **  nor  does  a  day  pass  but  I  go 
to  hear  them." 

AmL  <*  I  think  them  a  pack  of  scandalous 
wretches :  What  say  you  V* 

Nic  "  I  am  of  your  opinion." 

Soc  **ItiB  certain  they  do  not  know  the 
sense  of  one  verse  they  recite :  but  you, '  who 
have  given  so  much  money  to  Hesimbrotus, 
Anazimander,  and  other  wise  men,  to  instruct 
you  in  wisdom,  you  camiot  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing.** 

<*  Now  it  is  your  turn,  Critobulus,**  con- 
tinued Socrates:  "  tell  us  then,  if  you  please, 
what  it  is  you  value  yourself  most  upon  ?" — 
<*  On  beauty,"  replied  he — "  But  will  you  say, 
Socrates,  that  yours  is  such  as  will  help  to 
make  us  better  ?* 

Soc,  **  I  understand  jrou :  but  if  I  do  not 
make  that  out  anon,  then  blame  me.  .  What 
says  Antiethenes?  upon  what  does  he  value 
himself?" 

AhL  "  I  think  I  can  value  myself  upon  no- 
thing in  this  world  equal  to  that  of  being  rich•** 

He  bad  scarce  done  speaking,  when  Hermo- 
genes  took  him  up,  and  asked  him  how  much 
he  was  worth  ?  "  Faith,  not  one  halfpenny,** 
said  Antistbenes. 

Her,  **  But  you  have  a  good  estate  in  land?*' 

AnL  **  1  may  perhaps  have  just  as  much  as 
may  afford  dust  for  Autolicus,  the  next  time 
he  has  a  mind  to  wrestle.**  * 

Soc.  **  Carmides,  will  you,  in  few  words, 
acquaint  us  with  what  it  is  you  value  yourself 
most  upon  ?** 

1  Nicerates  here  reprcecnta  a  true  pedant 
S  These  were  people  who  got  their  UrcUhood  by 
•iiifrinff  H<mier'e  verse•  about  the  streets  of  Athens. 

3  This  b  spoken  in  raiUery. 

4  The  wrestlers  at  the  public  games,  after  they  had 
rubh<'d  tiiemseJvee  with  oils,  ]Md,duet  thrown  upon 
theui  to  dry  it  up.  \ 


Car.  ••Poverty." 

Soc  **  Very  well ;  yon  have  made  aa  m 
lent  choice :  it  is  indeed  in  itself  of  an  ^ 
able  nature  J  nobody  will  be  your  rival; 
may  preacrve  it  without  care,  and  even  ai 
gaoce  ii  its  sectnity.  Theae  are  noc  ■ 
reasons,  you  see.* 

Csflies.  ''But,  since  you  have  adud 
whole  company,  may  we  not  inquire  of  ] 
Socrates,  what  it  is  you  value  youieelf  upoi 

When  Socrates,  putting  oo  a  very  grave 
solemn  air,  answered  coldly,  and  witliout  h 
tation, "  I  value  myself  upon  procnriiig.'*  *  *! 
gravity  of  the  speaker,  and  the  maoDei 
speaking  a  word  so  little  expected  ftom 
crates,  set  the  whole  company  a  laogjbi 
'*  Very  well,  gentlemen,'*  said  he,  *<  I  am  fl 
you  are  pleased ;  but  I  am  very  certain  < 
profession  of  mine,  if  I  apply  myaelf  doi 
to  it,  will  bring  in  moneyenough  if  J  jJeaae 

When  Lycon,  pointing  to  Philip  \  **  W 
what  say  you?**— >*<  You,  I  suppoee,  va 
yourself  upon  making  men  laugh?" — '<  \ 
certainly,"  said  Philip ;  **  and  have  I  not  m 
reason  to  be  proud  of  myself  for  this,  tl 
that  fine  spark,  Callipides,  who  is  so  fond,  j 
know,  of  making  his  audience  weep,  .when 
recites  his  verses  in  the  theatre  ?** — ^  Β 
Lycon,'*  said  Antistbenes,  "  let  us  know  wl 
it  is  you  value  yourself  most  upon?  Wl 
gives  you  greatest  content  ?*'— You  know  vi 
well,"  answered  he,  "  what  I  esteem  the  mo 
and  which  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure,  it 
to  be  the  father  of  such  a  son  as  Autolicus. 

'*  And  for  your  son,'*  said  some  of  the  coi 
pany,  '<  be,  no  question,  values  himself  m< 
upon  carrying  the  prize  the  other  day  at  t 
Olympic  games?'*—"  Not  so,  I  assure  yo 
said  Autolicus,  blushing.  And  then  the  whi 
company  turning  their  eyes  with  pleasure  ι 
wards  him,  one  of  them  asked  him,  **  What 
it,  then,  Autolicus,'  you  value  yourself  mi 
upon?* — *<  It  is,"  replied  he,  "  that  I  am  c 
son  of  such  a  fiither  ;**  and  at  the  same  tii 
turned  himself  lovingly  towards  biro  for  a  Id 
— Callias,  who  observed  it,  said  to  Lycc 
**  Don't  you  know  yourself  to  be  the  richi 
man  in  the  world  ?**—<*  I  cannot  tell  that,"  i 
plied  Lycon.  **  And  yet  it  is  true,"  said  G 
lias,  '*  for  you  would  not  change  this  son 
yours  for  the  wealth  of  Persia" 

5  I  cannot  find  a  softer  word  in   English  for    t 
Greek  here.    Socrates  explains  himfeJf  afterwards. 
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man  In  the  woiM ;  nor  will  I  contradict  70111 
opinion." 

Then  Nicetate*  addreuing  Unuelf  to  Ra- 
■nogenes  :  "  What  ia  it,"  taid  he,  "  that  yoa 
value  youndf  roort  upon  ?" — "  On  riRua," 
anawered  he,  "  and  the  powar  «f  nij  fricnde : 
and  that,  with  theae  two  advantage•,  I  have 
;et  the  good  fortiine  to  be  beloved  bj  tbcM 

Then  eveiy  one  looking  upon  him,  began  to 
inquire  wbo  were  hia  friend*  T"—"  I  will  aa- 
tiaff  fou,"  aaid  be,  "  aa  yoa  ahall  aee,  «hen 

IV.  Then  Socratea  returned  the  diaconrae: 
"  Now  fou  have  all,'  aaid  he,  "  declared  jour 
opinions,  aa  to  what  70a  value  Tonradves  inoet 
Qpon,  it  remain*  that  700  prove  It.  Let  m 
now  then  hear  ever7  inan'a  reasoni,  if  70» 
please,  for  hia  opinion." 

"  Hear  me  first  then,"  aaid  Calliaa:  "  for 
though  70U  hare  all  been  inquiring  what 
junlice  19,  I  alone  have  found  the  aeCMt  to 
make  men  juit  and  honeat." 

Soe.  "  How  kV 

Call  "  B7  giving  tbeni  monej." 

At  theie  worda,  Antiatheiiea  iMag  up. 
Baked  him  hBatil7,  "  la  juitiee  to  ba  found  in 
the  heart  or  the  pocket?" 

Giit  "  In  the  heart" 

jInL•  "  And  would  7011  then  muce  ua  b•. 
lieve,  that  b7  filling  a  bag  with  πιοη«7,  yoa  can 
make  the  heart  honeat  or  just?' 

G-IL  "  MDataasuredly." 

Jul.  ••  How?" 

CaU.  "  Berauae  when  tbe7  bare  «11  thinga 
neceasar7  for  life,  lhe7  will  not,  for  the  worid, 
run  an7  hazard  by  committing  evil  actiona." 

Ant.  "  But  do  they  Tep«7  you  again  what 
tbey  receive  of  yoa  7" 

CaB.  ••  NotataU." 

Ant.  "  Nothing  but  gratitude,  I  hope ;  good 
thanks  for  good  mone7." 

Call  "  Not  that  neither:  for  I  can  tell  70U 
Mimetliing  you  will  hardly  believe;  I  have 
found  aooie  people  of  ao  evil  a  nature,  tbat 
tbey  lore  me  lesa  for  receiving  benefita  from 
me."     Then  Antitthenea  replied  briakly. 

Ant.  "  That  is  wonderAil:  70a  make  men 
just  and  bonett  to  othera,  and  they  prove  nn• 
guet  and  diahoneat  onl7  to  yon  ?'' 

CaU.  "  Not  ao  wonderful  neither  !>'— «  Have 
we  not  vchiteeta  and  maaona,  who  build 
bouaea  for  other  men,  and  live  in  hired  lodgtnga 
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piDVB  tUa  beyond  diapute." — "  You  need  not," 

■aid  Sociatee ;  "  for,  baaide  what  70U  allege 

for  a  proof,  there  ia  another  that  oceura  to  ma : 

Do  you  not  see  there  are  cenain  divinera  who 

pretend  to  foretell  eveiT  thing  to  other  people^ 

and  are  entirely  ignotant  of  what  ia  to  happee 

to  tbeintelvea.*     Socratea  aaid  no  mot*. 

•'  It  ia  now  my  turn  to  apeak,"  nid  NJoei- 
atea :  '  ■'  hear  then  to  «i4iat  I  am  going  to  nj, 
attend  to  a  eonvnaation  whidi  will  titaeiaaifly 
make  yon  better,  and  miae  polite.  Yon  aU 
know,  or  lam  much  miataken,  there  ia  nothing 
that  rebttea  to  human  Ufe  bnt  Homer  bai 
apoken  of  it.  Wboevet  then  would  learn 
economy,  eloquence,  «nna ;  whoever  would  ba 
matter  of  every  qnaUfication  that  ia  to  ba 
found  in  Achillea,  Ajax,  Ulyeaea,  or  Neatoc; 
let  him  but  apply  bimaelf  to  me,  and  he  ihiU 
become  perfect  in  them,  for  I  am  entiialy 
maater  of  all  that."—"  Very  well,"  aaid  An- 
tiatbenea,  *■  you  have  leaned  likewiae  the  art 
of  being  a  Idng ;  for  70a  tDa7  remember  H»- 
mer  praiaea  Agamemnon  for  that  he  «aa 
"  A  ώΜλ  vanrlar  tat  a  EalfWf  prlaea." 

Nietr.  "  I  learnt  too,  from  Homer,  bow  ■ 
coachman  ought  to  turn  at  the  end  of  hia  career. 
He  ought  to  incline  hia  bod7  to  the  left,  md 
give  the  word  to  the  hone  that  1«  on  the  rl^, 
and  makeuaeat  theaame  timeof  a  veiylooae 
rrin.  I  have  learnt  all  thia  from  him,  and  an- 
other aeiret  too,  wbiiji,  if  yon  jdeaae,  we  will 
make  trial  of  immediately :  the  aame  Homer 
aaya  aomewhere,  that  an  onion  teliahe*  well 
with  ■  bottle.  Now  let  some  of  yoor  aervaaM 
bring  aa  onion,  and  you  will  aee  with  wtmt 
pleaaure  yoa  will  drink."—"  I  know  very  weU." 
aaid  Carmidea,  "  what  he  msane ;  Niceiatee, 
gentlemen,  thinka  deeper  than  yon  imagine. 
He  wonld  willingly  go  home  with  the  acent  of 
an  onion  In  hia  month,  that  hia  wife  may  not 
be  jealoui,  or  anapect  ha  baa  been  kianng 
abroad." — "  A  very  good  thonght,"  aaid  So- 
cratea ;  ■■  but  perliapa  I  have  one  lull  aa  arhim- 
■ical,  and  worthy  of  him  :  it  ia,  that  an  onion 
doee  not  only  idiah  wine,  bnt  victnala  loo,  and 
givea  a  higher  aeasoning :  but  if  we  ihoutd  eat 
tbem  now  after  aupper,  they  would  tay  wa  had 
committed  adebauchat  Calliaa'a." — "  No,  no,' 
aaid  Calliaa,  "  70a  can  never  think  ao ;  but  on- 
to peHant  1β«μ<1,  ta  If  to  rs. 
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ion•,  they  ny,  are  yery  good  to  prepare  people 
for  the  day  of  battle,  and  inspire  οοαπ^ ;  you 
know  they  feed  cocks  so  against  they  6ght : 
but  our  business,  at  present,  I  presume,  is  love, 
not  war ;  and  so  much  for  onions.** 

Then  Critobulus  began.  "I  am  now," 
^d  be,  "  to  give  my  reasons  why  I  value  my- 
self so  much  upon  my  beauty.  If  I  am  not 
handsome  (and  I  know  very  well  what  I  think 
of  the  matter),  you  ought  all  of  you  to  be  ac- 
counted imposters,  for  without  being  obliged 
to  it  upon  oath,  when  you  were  asked  what  was 
your  opinion  of  me,  you  all  swore  I  was  hand- 
some, and  1  thought  myself  obliged  to  believe 
you,  being  men  of  honour  that  soomed  a  lie.  If, 
then,  I  am  really  handsome,  and  you  feel  the 
«ame  pleasure  that  I  do  when  I  behold  another 
hcaatiful  person,  I  am  ready  to  call  all  the  gods 
to  witness,  that  were  it  in  my  choice  either  to 
reign  king  of  Persia,  or  be  that  beauty,  I  would 
quit  the  empire  to  preserve  my  form.  In 
truth,  nothing  in  this  world  touches  roe  so 
ngreeably  as  the  sight  of  Amandra,  and  I  could 
.willingly  be  blind  to  all  other  objects,  if  I 
might  but  always  enjoy  the  sight  of  her  I  so 
tenderly  love. 

"ΙβΜΐΜ  my  tluiaben,  doubly  car••  the  tiii^t. 
That  hid••  th•  lorely  m«id  from  my  deairiof  eight ; 
Bat,  oh  1 1  ble••  th•  cheerful  god*§  return. 
And  welcome  with  my  pmbe  tiie  mddy  mom ; 
Light  « ith  the  mom  returns,  return  my  fsir. 
She  is  the  light,  the  mom  restore•  my  dear.** 

"  There  is  something  more  in  the  matter,  be- 
sides this,  to  be  considered.  A  person  that 
is  vigorous  and  strong,  cannot  attain  his  designs 
but  by  his  strength  and  vigour ;  a  brave  nuui 
by  his  courage ;  a  scholar  by  his  learning  and 
eonversation  :  but  the  beautiful  person  does  all 
€hb,  without  any  pains,  by  being  only  looked 
at.  I  know  very  well  how  sweet  the  posses- 
sion of  wealth  is,  but  I  would  sacrifice  all  to 
Amandra :  and  I  should  with  more  pleasure 
give  all  my  estate  to  her,  than  to  receive  a  thou- 
sand times  more  from  any  other.  I  would  lay 
my  liberty  at  her  feet  if  she  would  accept  me 
for  her  slave :  fatigue  would  be  much  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  repose,  and  dangers  than 
ease,  if  endured  in  the  service  of  Amandra. 
If,  then,  you  boast  yourself  so  much,  Callias, 
that  you  can  make  men  honester  by  your  wealth, 
I  have  much  more  reason  to  believe  I  am  able 
to  produce  in  them  all  sorts  of  virtue  by  the 
mere  force  of  beauty ;  for  when  beauty  inspires, 
it  makes  its  votaries  generous  and  industrious ; 


they  thsreby  arquire  a  noble  floral  after  gj 
and  a  contempt  of  dangers ;  and  ^  das  att 
ed  with  an  humble  and  retpecclul  modi 
which  makes  them  blush  to  ask  what  they  ^ 
most  to  possess.  I  think  the  g«Mreminci 
stark  mad,  that  they  do  not  chooae  lor  gem 
the  most  beautiful  persons  in  the  atata ;  foi 
part,  I  would  go  throiigh  fire  to  loUow  su 
commander,  and  I  believe  you  would  all  do 
same  for  me.  Doubt  not  then,  Socrates, 
beauty  may  do  much  good  to  mankind ;  nor< 
it  avail  to  say  beauty  doas  soon  fiido  ^  for  tl 
is  one  beauty  of  a  child,anothar  of  η  bo|^  ano 
of  a  man.  There  is  likewise  a  beauty  of  oMi 
as  in  those  who  carry  the  consac  rated  brave 
at  the  feast  of  Minerva ;  for  you  know  for  ( 
ceremony  they  make  choice  always  of  the  ha 
somest  old  men.  Now,  if  it  is  dwirahle  to  ob 
without  trouble  what  one  wishes,  I  am  sataa 
that,  without  speaking  one  word,  I  she 
sooner  persuade  that  little  girl  to  kiss  me  t 
any  of  you,  with  all  the  arguments  you  can  ι 
no,  not  you  yourself,  Socrates,  with  all 
strength  of  your  extolled  eloquence.** — «  ^ 
Critobulus,  do  you  give  yourself  this  aii 
vanity,"  said  Socrates,  "  as  if  you  were  is 
somer  that  me  ?'— «  Doubtless,"  replied  G^ 
bulus,  ''  if  I  have  not  the  advantage  of  jroi 
beauty,  I  must  be  uglier  than  the  Sileni,*  as  i 
are  painted  by  the  poets."  Now  Socratca  1 
some  resemblance  to  those  figures. 

Soc,  **  Take  notice,  if  you  please,  that  ( 
article  of  beauty  will  be  soon  decided  an 
after  every  one  has  taken  his  turn  to  apes 
nor  shall  we  call  Paris  to  make  a  judgment 
us,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the  three  goddes 
about  the  apple  :  and  this  very  young  girl,  w 
you  w^ould  make  us  believe  had  much  rati 
kiss  you  than  any  of  us,  she  shall  determine  i 

Crit,  "  And  why  may  not  Amandra  be 
good  as  a  judge  of  this  matter  ?" 

Soc,  **  Amandra  must  needs  have  a  la: 
possession  of  your  heart,  seeing,  by  your  gc 
will,  you  would  never  name  any  other  nai 
but  hers.* 

CriL  *'  True;  and  yet  when  I  do  not  spc 
of  her,  do  you  think  she  lives  not  in  my  π 
mory  ?     I  assure  you,  if  I  were  a  painter  ο 

1  Th•••  wer•  of  th•  olive-tree,  kept  sscred  in  the  cj 
del  of  Athens ;  snd  both  old  men  sod  old  women  c 
ried  them  by  toma. 

fi  The  Sileni  were  the  foeterfathers  of  Baccho»,  ι 
horridly  deformed. 
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sta(uai7,  I  could  draw  her  picture  or  lUtue  by 
the  fdn  of  ber  in  mjr  mind,  ta  «ell  u  if  ibe 

Soc.  "  Sine*  [hen  jod  hare  her  image  in 
jrour  heart,  and  that  inu^  membln  her  lo 
itTOnglj,  wbj  it  it  tint  yoa  importune  me  con- 
tinual!; to  oiry  ]pou  to  places  where  70Π  'an 
sure  to  meet  her  ?" 

Git.  "  It  i«  beeauae  tbe  a^fht  of  Amandra 
only  gifei  me  reel  joy. 
"TttldtalDMBnwIU^HiDngln; 

Bli«  mint  witkia  mf  alckt.  η  πΙΙ  u  Iucr<  Hrr." 

HermogenM  intemipled  the  diecourae  ;  and 
■ddreaiing  hiimelf  to  SocivteB,  said,  "  You 
ought  not  to  abandon  Critobulua  in  the  condi- 
tion he  is  in,  for  ibe  violent  tranaport  and  furj 
of  bis  pauion  niakei  me  uneuy  for  bim,  and  I 
iuiow  not  nbere  it  may  end." 

Soc.  "  Wbat'  do  you  think  he  ia  becotne 
thus  only  aince  he  was  acquainted  with  mn? 
Yon  are  mightily  deceived ;  for  I  can  aaiure 
you  this  Gre  baa  been  kindled  ever  since  they 
were  children.  Ciitobului's  fstbsr  bairir^  ob- 
aerved  it,  begged  of  me  that  I  would  take  care 
of  bia  son,  and  enduTour,  if  I  could,  by  all 
means  to  cure  him  of  it.  He  is  better  now ; 
tbinga  were  worse  fonnariy  1  for  J  have  seen, 
when  Amandni  appeared  in  company,  Crito- 
bulua, poor  creature,  would  stand  u  one  struck 
dead,  without  motion,  and  his  eyes  so  fixed 
upon  ber,  ai  if  he  had  beheld  Medusa's  head  ι 
jnaomuch,  that  it  was  impossible  almost  fc«  me 
to  bring  bim  to  himself. 

"  I  remember  one  day,  alter  certain  amoioni 
glances,  (this  ia  between  ouiaeWea  only,)  he 


and   kissed  fa 


.  Hean 


knows,  nothing  gires  more  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
loTc  thsn  kisses.  For  this  pleasure  ia  not  like 
others,  which  either  lessen  or  Taniah  ii 
enjoyment:  on  the  contrary,  it  gathers  strength 
the  more  it  is  repeated ;  and  flattering  our 
souls  with  sweet  und  favourable  hopes,  be- 
witches OUT  minds  with  a  thousand  beaulifnl 
Images.  Thence  it  may  be,  that  to  lovi 
to  kiss  are  frequently  CTpresaed  by  the 
word  in  the  Greek ;  and  it  is  for  that  real 
think,  be  that  would  preserve  the  liberty  of  his 
aoul,  should  abstain  from  kiaatng  handsome 
people. "  "  What,  then,"  said  Carmide•,  " 
I  be  afruid  of  coming  near  a  handsome  woi 
nevertheless,  I  remember  very  well,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  do  so  too,  Socrates,  that  being  one 
day  in  company  with  Critobulus's  beautiful 
ristet,  wbo  resembles  him  so  much,  ss  we 


searcbing  togetber  for  *  passage  m  «οαιο  aa- 
tbor,  you  held  your  bead  very  dose  to  that 
beautiful  virgin  ;  and  I  thought  you  aeemed  to 
take  plessUTB  in  touching  her  naked  shoulder 
witk  yours."— '■  Good  Ood  Γ  replied  Sociate•, 
■*  I  win  tell  you  truly  bow  I  was  puniahed  fot 
it  for  8ra  days  after:  I  thought  I  felt  in  my 
sboulder  a  certain  tickling  paJD,  as  if  I  bad  been 
bit  by  gnats,  or  priced  with  natlles:  Mid  I 
must  eonfcss  too,  that  durii^  all  that  time  I 
felt  a  certain  hitherto  unknown'  pain  at  my 
heart.  But,  Critobulus,  take  notice  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  before  this  good  company : 
it  is,  that  t  would  not  have  you  eome  too  near 
me,  till  yon  have  aa  many  balls  upon  yoor  diin 
as  your  head,  for  fear  you  put  me  in  mind  of 
your  handsome  sister." 

Thus  the  conversation  between  these  gentl»- 


leiy.  After  this  Calliaa  took  up  tbe  discouiaek 
"  It  is  your  turn  now,"  said  be,  "  Carmide•, 
to  tell  us  wbat  reasons  you  have  for  valuing 
yourself  so  much  upon  poverty."—^  I  will," 
replied  Carmidea,  **and  without  delay,  la 
any  thing  more  certain,  than  that  it  is  better  to 
be  brave  than  a  coward ;  a  freaman,  than  a 
slave  I  to  be  credited,  thsn  distrusted ;  to  be 
inquired  after  for  your  conversation,  than  to 
court  otben  for  theirs  ?  These  things,  I  be- 
lieve, may  be  granted  ma  without  much  diffi- 
culty. Now,  when  I  was  rich,  1  was  In  con- 
tinual fear  of  having  my  bouse  broken  open  by 
thieves,  and  my  money  stolen,  or  my  throat  cut 
upon  tbe  account  of  it.  Besides  all  thia,  I  was 
iortxA  to  keep  in  fee  with  some  of  these  petty- 
fogging  rascals  that  retain  to  the  law,  who 
«warm  all  over  the  town  like  so  many  loeusta. 
Thia  1  waa  forced  to  do,  because  tbey  were 
alwaya  in  a  eondititm  to  hurt  me;  and  1  bad  no 
way  to  retaliate  upon  them.  Then  I  waa  ob- 
liged to  bear  public  offices  at  my  own  charges, 
and  to  pay  taxes  :  nor  wu  it  permitted  me  to 
go  abroad  for  travel,  to  avoid  that  expense.  But 
now  that  my  estate,  which  I  had  without  tbe 
frontiere  of  our  republic,  is  all  gone,  and  my 
land  in  Attica  brings  me  in  no  rent,  and  al)  my 
housebold  goods  are  esposed  to  nle,  I  sleep 
wonderfully  sound,  and  stretched  upon  my 
bed  as  one  altogether  fearless  of  officer*. 
The  government  is  now  no  mote  jealoua  of  me, 
nor  I  of  it ;  thieves  fright  me  not,  and  I  my- 
self affright  ollien.  I  travel  abroad  when  J 
pleaaej  and  when  I  pleaae  I  stay  at  Attaenb 
What  ia  to  be  free,  if  this  w  not?    Bcaidea, 
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fidi  men  pejr  respect  to  ow ;  tbcy  mn  ποαι  vutf 
to  Ictve  me  the  chair,  or  to  give  me  the  welL 
lb  a  word,  I  em  now  perfectly  a  king ;  I  wai 
tbenperfieetlyailaTe.  1  hare  yet  another  advan- 
tage from  my  porerty ;  I  then  paid  tribute  to 
tfle  repnblic  ι  now  the  republic  pays  tribute  to 
■M;  for  it  roaintain•  me.  Tlien  erery  one 
anarledat  me,  becaaae  I  waa  often  with  So- 
crates. Now  that  I  am  poor,  I  may  conYcrse 
wHh  him,  or  any  other  I  please,  without  any 
body's  being  uneasy  at  it.  I  have  yet  another 
satisfaction  :  in  the  days  of  my  estate»  «ther 
the  government  or  my  ill  fortune  were  contin- 
ually clipping  it :  now  that  is  all  gone,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  any  thing  of  me ;  he  that  has 
nothing,  can  lose  nothing.  And  I  have  the 
continual  pleasure  of  hoping  to  be  worth  some- 
thing again,  one  time  or  other.** 

** Don't  you  pray  heartily  against  riches?" 
says  Callias.  *<  And  if  you  should  happen  to 
dream  you  were  rich,  would  you  not  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods  to  avert  the  ill  omen:** — 
**  No,  no,"  replied  Carmides :  *•  but  when  any 
flattering  hope  presents,  I  wait  patiently  for  the 
success.**  Then  Socrates  turning  to  Antis- 
thenes;  "And  what  reason  have  jrou,**  said 
he,  -  who  have  very  little  or  no  money,  to  value 
yourself  upon  wealth  ?** 

jinL  «  Because  I  am  of  opinion,  gentlemen, 
that  poverty  and  wealth  are  not  in  the  coffers 
of  those  we  call  rich  or  poor,  but  in  the  heart 
only ;  for  I  see  numbers  of  very  rich  men,  who 
believe    themselves  poor;    nor  is  there  sny 
peril  or  labour  they  would  not  expose  them- 
selves to,  to  acquire  more  wealth.     I  knew 
two  brothers,  the  other  day,  who  shared  equally 
their  father's  estate.     The  first  had  enough, 
and  something  to  spare ;  the  other  wanted  every 
thing.     I  have  beard  likewise  of  some  princes 
so  greedy  of  wealth,  that  they  were  more  noto- 
riously criminal  in  the  search  of  it  than  private 
men:   for  though  the  latter  may  sometimes 
steal,   break  houses,  and  sell  free  pentons  to 
slavery,  to  support  the  necesflities  of  life  ;  yet 
those  do  much  worse :    they    ravage    whole 
countries,  put  nations  to  the  sword,  enslave  free 
states  :  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  money,  and 
to  fill  the  coffers  of  their  treasury.     The  truth 
is,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  compassion  for  these 
men,  when  I  consider  the  distemper  that  afi!icts 
them      Is  it  not  an  unhappy  condition  to  have 
a  great  deal  to  eat,  to  eat  a  great  deal,  and  yet 
never  be  satisfied?     For  my  part,  though  I 
confess  I  have  no  money  at  home,  yet  I  want 


beeaose  I  iwvcr  est  but  jvst  μ 
will  satisfy  my  hunger,  nor  drink  bat  to 
my  thirst.  I  dothe  m  jaelf  in  aueh 
that  I  am  aa  warm  afaioad  m  OdliM,  wHh  si 
his  great  abandanee.  Andwlien  lamathsmi 
the  floor  and  the  waD,  without  mat•  or  tapcsdj 
make  my  chamber  warm  enough  lor  me.  Am 
aa  for  my  bed,  such  aa  it  ia,  I  find  it  mors  dii 
ficult  to  awake  than  to  fidl  aalaep  in  it.  If  ■ 
any  time  anatnral  necessity  requirea  Botoeoa 
verse  with  women,  I  part  with  them  aa  «d 
satisfied  as  another.  For  thoee  to  whom  ] 
make  my  addresses,  having  not  moch  practin 
elsewhere,  are  aa  fond  of  me  ao  if  I  were  ι 
prince.  But  don't  mistake  me^  gentlemen,  fd 
governing  my  passion  in  this  m  in  otlier  things: 
I  am  so  far  from  deairing  to  have  more  plea- 
sure in  the  enjoyment,  that  I  wiah  it  Icm ;  he- 
cause,  upon  due  coosidention,  I  find  those 
[deasures  that  touch  us  in  the  moot  aeasihls 
manner  deserve  not  to  be  esteemed  the  mosl 
worthy  of  us.  But  observe  the  diief  edvanty 
I  reap  finom  my  poverty ;  it  is,  that  in  eme  the 
little  I  have  should  be  taken  entirely  fixim  ass^ 
there  is  no  occupation  ao  poor,  no  employment 
in  life  so  barren,  but  would  maintain  me  with- 
out the  least  uneasiness,  and  afford  me  a  dinner 
without  any  trouble.  For  if  I  haTe  an  inclina- 
tion at  any  time  to  regale  myself  and  indulge 
my  appetite,  I  can  do  it  easily ;  it  is  but  going 
to  market,  not  to  boy  dainties  (they  are  too 
dear,)  but  my  temperance  gives  that  quality  to 
the  most  common  food ;  and,  by  that  means,  the 
contentedness  of  my  mind  supplies  me  with  de- 
licacies, that  are  wanting  in  the  meat  itself. 
Now,  it  is  not  the  excessive  price  of  what  we 
eat  that  gives  it  a  relish,  but  it  is  necessity 
and  appetite.  Of  this  I  have  experience  just 
now,  while  I  am  speaking ;  for  this  generooa 
wine  of  Thasos,*  that  I  am  now  drinking, 
the  exquisite  flavour  of  it  is  the  occasion  that 
I  drink  it  now  without  thirst,  and  consequently 
without  pleasure.  Besides  all  this,  I  find  it 
is  necessary  to  live  thus,  in  order  to  live 
honestly.  For  he  that  is  content  with 
what  he  has,  will  never  covet  what  ia  his 
neighbour's.  Further,  it  is  cert^n  the  wealth 
I  am  speaking  of  makes  men  liberaL  For, 
Socrates,  from  whom  I  have  all  mine,  never 
gave  it  me  by  number  or  weight;  but, 
whenever  I  am  willing  to  receive,  he  loads  me 


1  Th«>  ooblMt  vines,  that  grew  in  one  of  the  Gr«d«n 
blandit. 
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■Iwap  with  Μ  madi  μ  I  can  eurj.  1  do  tb• 
Mune  bf  mj  &icndi  j  I  Berer  eancet 
plenty.  On  tbe  cooimy,  I  ibofr  tbeni  ill  I 
liRve,  ind  at  the  nme  time  J  IM  them  *liue 
with  me.  It  ii  franx  thii,  likewJM,  I  u 
come  muter  of  one  of  the  dmM  deughtfol 
tbingi  in  the  worid ;  I  mean,  that  loft  and 
charming  leisnra,  that  perait*  me  U>  see  erciy 
thing  that  ia  worthj  to  be  leen,  and  to  ' 
ereiy  tliiiig  Uiat  ia  wortbf  lo  be  beard, 
in  one  word,  that  whlcb  aebrda  me  tbe  bappi- 
nen  of  bearing  Socntea  from  morning 
night ;  for  be  having  no  great  veneration  for 
those  that  can  only  count  vast  auma  of  gold 
and  lilver,  converaea  only  with  them  who  be 
fiodi  are  agreeable  to  him,  and  deaem 
company." — "  Truly,"  «aid  Ctlliaa,  "I  admire 
you,  and  tlieae  your  excellent  licbea,  for  two 
reasons :  first,  that  thereEiy  you  an  no  slavo  to 
the  govemment ;  and,  seeoodly,  that  noliody 
can  take  it  ill  you  do  not  lend  Ihem  moMy." — 
"  Pray  do  not  admire  him  for  the  last,"  said 
Nicerates ; '  "  for  I  am  about  to  borrow  of  him 
what  he  moat  values,  that  ia,  to  need  nothing ; 
for  by  reading  Bomer,  and  especially  that  paa. 
sage  wliere  he  says, 


u  UVH-lrfj'd  ttoott. 


I  bavE  so  accustomed  myaelf,  from  this  paaaaga, 
to  be  always  upon  numbering  and  weighing, 
that  I  bi^n  to  fear  I  shall  be  take»  for  a 
miser."  Upon  this  they  all  lauglwd  Ixanilyt 
for  (here  was  nobody  there  but  believed  Nice- 
rates  spoke  what  be  really  thought,  and  what 
were  his  real  inclinations. 

Afler  this,  one  spoke  to  Hennogenea:  "It 
is  youn  now,"  said  he,  "  to  tell  us  who  are 
your  friends  ;  and  make  it  appear,  that  if  tlwy 
have  much  power,  they  have  equal  will  to  serve 
you  with  ic,  and,  consequently,  tliat  you  have 
reason  to  value  yourself  upon  them." 

Urmog.  " '  There  is  one  ihing,  geotlemen, 
universally  received  among  barbariam  aa  well 
as  Greeks  j  and  Chat  is,  ibat  tbe  gods  know 
both  the  present  and  what  is  to  come :  and  for 
that  reason  they  are  consulted  and  applied  to 
by  all  mankind,  with  sacrifices,  to  know  of 
(hem  what  they  ought  to  do.     This  supposes 


ι  noUnt  period)  la  sU  ω11φ>11τ. 


I  that  they  ban  the  power  to  do  IM  good  or  enlt 

otherwise,  why  slioula  we  pray  to  tbem  to  bo 

delivered  from  evils  that  thnaten  u^  or  to  giant 

na  tbe  good  we  atand  in  need  of?    Now  thaa• 

very  gods,  who  ara  both  alLieeing  and  aU- 

powerfnl,  they  ara  ao  muoh  my  Irienda,  and 

hare  so  peculiar  a  eara  of  me,  that  be  it  niglu, 

be  it  day,  whether  I  go  any  wliere,  or  (ska  any 

thing  in  hand,  they  have  me  ever  in  their  viaw 

and  uodar  their  protection,  and  never  lose  nw 

oat  of  their  sigbt      Tbey  forekn<>w  all  tb• 

ereota  and  tU  tbe  tbooghta  and  action»  of  at 

poor  mortals :  they  forewarn  ua  by  some  a•- 

cret  presdence  impressed  on  οατ  minds,  or  by 

soma  good  angel  or  dream,  what  we  ought  tft 

avoid,  and  what   we  ought  to  do.      For  Oj 

pert,  I  have  never  had  occasion  yet  to  repent 

these  secret  impulses   given  me  by  the  godt, 

bat  have  been  often  punished  for  neglecting 

There  is  nothing  in  what  you  have 

said,"  added  Socrates,  "that  should  look  in. 

credible :  but  I  would  willingly  hear  by  what 

you  oblige  the  gods  to  be  so  avA 

your  friends,  and  to  love  and  take  all  thia  care 

of  yoa  ?" — '■  That  ia  done  very  cheap,  and  at 

ttle  or  no  e^>ense,"   replied   Hermogene^ 

for  tbe  praises  I  give  them  cost  me  nothing. 

F  I  sacrifice  to  them  after  I  have  received  a 

blessing  from  them,  that  very  sacrifice  ia  at 

their  own  charge.    I  return  them  thanka  on  alL 

;  and  if  at  any  time  1  call  them  to 

eaa,  it  ia  never  to  « lie,  or  «gainst  my  cora• 

ice." — "Truly,"  said   Socrates^  "if  such 

aa  you  have  tb«  gods  for  their  fiiendt,  and 

I  sure  they  have,  it  is  certain  those  goda 

take  pleasure  in  good  actions  and  tbe  practic* 

Here  ended  their  leiioas  entertainment. 
What  followed  was  of  another  kind ;  for  all 
of  them  turning  to  Philip,  asked  him,  "  What 
was  he  found  ao  very  valuable  in  his  protes• 
on  ?" — "  Have  I  not  reaaon  to  be  proud  of 
my  trade,''  said  be,  ■■  all  the  world  knowing  mo 
to  be  a  buffoon  ?  If  any  good  fortune  b^tpen• 
to  them,  they  cheerfully  invite  me;  but  when 
any  misfortune  comes,  they  avoid  me  like  the 
pl^e,  lest  I  should  make  them  laugh  in  spite 
of  themselves."  Niceratcs,  intemipliie  him, 
"  You  liBve  reason  indeed,"  said  be,  "to boast 
of  youi  profession,  for  it  ia  quite  otherwise 
with  me:  when  my  friends  have  no  occasion 
for  me,  tbey  avoid  me  like  the  plague  ;  but  in 
misfortunes  they  are  ever  about  me,  and,  by  n 
foiled   genealogy,  will  needs   claim  kindred 
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irith  roe,  and  at  tha  nme  time  eanyni^  (amilj• 
up  Μ  high  Μ  tbe  gods." — ■•  Very  well,"  m'  ' 
Cannidei,  "  now  to  the  mt  of  tbe  compwif.' 

"  Well,  Mr  Syracunn,  What  i*  il  which  give* 
fOU  the  greateit  utiatketiOD,  or  that  joa  value 
youraeir  moat  upon?  I  «uppoae  it  i*  that 
pretty  Lttle  giri  of  joat*  7" — "  Quite  mn- 
tTary,"  Mji  he  <  "  I  bare  much  more  pain  than 
pleaiuie  upon  bee  aocount :  I  am  in  cMntant 
appretwiuiou  and  ieai  wbeo  I  see  certain  peo- 
ple so  busy  about  bar,  and  trying  all  inrinuat- 
ing  naya  to  ruin '  bei."— "  Qood  Qod !"  nid 
Socratee,  '*  What  wrong  could  tbey  pretend  to 
bave  receired  fittm  that  poor  young  creature, 
to  do  hcT  a  roiachief  ?     Would  [faey  kill  her  ?" 

SifT,  "  I  do  not  speak  of  killing  her ;  you 
do  not  take  mr,  tbey  would  willingly  get  to  bed 
to  her." 

Sac  "  Suppoae  it  were  «o,  why  muBt  tbe 
girl  be  mined  therefore?" 

Sgr.  ••  Ay,  doubtleil." 

Soc.  "  Do  not  you  lie  in  bed  with  ber  your- 
self?" 

Si/r.  "  Moat  certainly,  all  night  long." 

Sac  "  By  Juno,  thou  art  a  happy  fellow  to 
be  the  Gnty  man  in  the  world  that  do  not  ruin 
those  you  lie  with.  Well,  then,  according  to 
your  account,  what  you  are  proudest  of  must 
be,  that  you  are  to  «holesome  and  lo  harmless 
abedleUow?" 

1  value  myself  foT  neither." 

Soc.  "  What  then?" 

jSyr.  "  That  there  are  so  many  fools  in  the 
world  i  for  it  is  these  kind  of  gentlemen,  who 
come  lo  see  my  children  dunce  and  sing,  that 
supply  me  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  which 
olhetwise  I  might  want," 

"  1  suppose  then,"  aaid  Philip,  "  that  na« 
the  meaning  of  your  prsyet  you  made  the  other 
day  before  the  altar,  when  you  asked  (he  gods 
that  there  might  he  plenty  of  every  thing  in 
this  world  wlierever  you  came,  but  of  judgment 
and  good  sense?" 


■  All  is  well  hitherto,"  said  Callias  -.  "  Eut, 
Socrates,  what  reason  have  you  to  make  us 
believe  you  are  fond  of  tbe  profession  you  at- 


tributed lo  yourself  jut  now,  for  neUf  I 
it  for  a  Mandaloua  one  ?" 

See.  "  First,  let  u>  imdcratand  ooe 
other ;  and  know  in  few  woida  what  thi•  a 
i*  properly  to  do,  whose  very  naroe  baa  ρ 
you  «0. merry  :  but,  to  be  brief,  let  u^  in  il 
fix  upon  some  one  Ibing  that  we  may  all  ^ 
in.  Shall  it  be  M)  ?"— "  Doubtlose,"  anair 
all  the  company :  and  during  tba  thread  at 
discourse  tbey  made  him  no  other  answer 
"doubtlcis."  Having  began  so,  "la  it 
certainly  true,"  *  said  Socratea,  "  that  tke  I 
Dees  of  an  artist  of  that  kind  ia  to  manigi 
aa  that  the  person  tbey  introduce  be  perls 
agreeable  to  one  that  employi  him  V — "  Do 
less,"  they  replied.  "  Is  it  not  certain, 
that  a  good  face  and  fine  ulothes  do  migl 
contribute  towards  the  "'■''■"ii  lucb  •  pci 
agreeable  ?" — "  Doubtleaa." — "  Do  you  not 
serve  that  the  eyea  of  tbe  aame  peiaon  lool 
some  times  full  of  pleasure  and  kindneaa, 
at  other  times  with  an  air  of  aversioD 
scorn  ?" — "  Doubtless." — ■'  What,  does  not 
some  voice  soaietimes  eiprets  ittelf  «iib 
desty  and  sweetness,  and  sometimes  with  ai 
and  fierceness?"— "Doubtless."— "Are  t 
not  some  diEcourses  that  naturally  beget  ba 
and  aversion,  and  others  that  conciliate 
and  affection?"  —  "Doubtless." — "If,  t 
Ibis  artist  be  cxrelleni  in  his  profession,  oi 
he  not  (a  instruct  those  that  are  under 
directiuLi  which  way  lo  make  themselves  ag 
able  to  others  in  all  these  Ihinp  I  have  π 
tioned?"— "Doubtless."— "But  who  ia  ρ 
to  be  valued  ;  he  η  ho  renders  them  agree 
to  one  person  only,  or  he  that  renders  tl 
agreeable  to  many  ?  Are  you  not  for  tbe  lai 
Some  of  them  answered  him  as  before,  i 
"doubtless;"  and  the  rest  said,  it  was  ι 
plain  that  it  was  much  better  to  please  α  g 
many  than  a  few.  "  That  is  very  well," 
Socrates  ;  "  we  agree  upon  every  head  bit 
to !  but  what  if  the  person  we  are  speakin, 
can  instruct  bis  pupil  to  gain  the  hearts  ι 
whole  state,  will  not  you  say  be  is  excelleo 
his  art?"•  This,  they  all  agreed,  was  el 
"  And  if  he  con  raise  his  scholars  to  s 
perfection,  has  he  not  reason  to  be  proui 
bis  profession?     And  deserves  he   not  to 
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■df    Emrj  on•  mi- 

■wered,  it  wa•  thcic  opinion  he  did.  "  Now," 
nid  Socraua,  "  if  than  ia  nich  ■  duui  to  be 
found  in  the  worid.  it  ii  Antiathole•,  or  1  am 
luiBlaken." 

Anl.  "  How,  SoenM  !  Will  you  nuki  me 
one  of  foui  Kurvr  profeMion  ?" 

Soe.  "  Certsinlf,  for  I  know  yOu  *nt  per- 
fectly ikilled  in  wfiat  may  property  be  called 
an  «ppeodii  to  it." 

Am.  "  What  IB  that  ?» 

Soc,   "  Biitiging  peo]de  together." 

To  tbie  Antiatbenee,  with  aome  concern, 
regilied,  "  Did  you  ever  know  me  guilty  of  a 
thing  of  thit  kind." 

Soc.  *■  Yea,  bat  keep  your  temper.  Yod 
procared  Callia•  for  Piodinii,  finding  the  one 
wai  in  lore  wiA  pbilosopfay,  and  the  other  in 
wwit  of  mosey :  you  did  the  More  befbre,  In 
procurli^  CallM  for  HIppiaa,  who  taught  him 
the  art  of  memory ;  and  he  i*  become  (ucb  a 
prolicient,  that  he  i*  more  amonm*  now  than 
ever  ;  for  enry  woman  b«  aeei,  that  i*  tolembly 
bandaome,  he  can  dctbt  forget  her,  to  perfectly 
baa  be  leamt  of  Hippiai  the  art  of  memory. 
You  have  done  yet  more  than  Ihii,  Antiithe- 
Bet ;  for  lalely  prnieii^  a'  friend  of  youra,  of 
Henclta,  to  me,  it  gave  me  a  great  deaire  to 
be  acquainted  with  him :  at  the  same  tinie  yon 
praised  me  to  him,  which  occaiioned  hla  deeim 
to  be  acquainted  with  me ;  for  which  I  am  mi^ 
tity  obliged  to  you,  forlfiDdhimaTeryworUiy 
man.  Fraiaing  Ukewiie  in  the  aame  manner 
Eiquiliua  to  me,  and  me  to  him,  did  not  your 
ditcoune  inflame  ul  both  with  auch  miitaal 
oflection,  that  we  acarched  ereiy  day  for  one 
anoEber  with  the  utmost  impatience  till  we 
eame  acquainted  ?  Now,  lianng  observed  yon 
capable  of  bringing  about  each  deaiiable  thinga, 
had  not  I  reason  to  my  you  are  an  excellent 
bringer  of  people  together  ?  I  know  very  well, 
that  one  who  is  Capable  of  being  uaeful  to  hii 
friend,  in  fomenting  mutual  friendibip  and  love 
between  that  friend  and  another  he  knows  to 
be  worthy  of  him,  it  Ulcewiae  capable  of  be. 
getting  the  earns  disposition  between  towns 
and  itBlet :  he  is  able  to  make  state-marriages ; 
nor  has  our  republic  or  our  allies  a  subject  that 
may  be  more  useful  to  them  :  and  yet  you  were 
nngry  with  me,  as  if  I  had  affronted  you,  when 
I  aud  you  were  master  of  this  art." 

Am.  "  That  is  true,  Socrate• ;  but  my  ai^er 
la  now  over ;  and  were  I  really  what  yoo  say  I 
am,  I  must  have  a  «oul  incomparably  licb." 


Now  you  hav•  bend  In  what  maimar  evaiy 
one  spoke,  when  Calliaa  began  ^ain,  and  aaid 
to  Critobulua,  ■■  Will  ycu  not  then  ventute 
into  the  lists  with  Sociatea,  and  dispute  baauty 
with  him?" 

Sat.  "  I  believe  not  ■,  for  he  knotn  my  wt 
give*  tne  loiin  intcreat  with  the  judge*." 

Crit.  .<■  Come,  1  win  not  refuse  to  enter  the 
list*  for  once  with  you;  pisy  then  use  all  yout 
eloquence,  and  let  as  know  bow  you  pravB 
youraelf  to  be  bandaomer  than  L" 

See.  "  That  shall  be  done  presently;  bhi^ 
but  a  light,  and  the  thii^  is  done." 

CriL  "  But,  in  Older  to  atate  the  queation 
wall,  yon  will  gire  me  leare  to  aak  a  few  que*• 
tions?" 

Soc  "IwilL" 

CriL  "  But,  on  aeeond  thought*,  I  wilt  give 
yon  leave  to  aak  what  qneatioaa  you  plraar 
Gnt." 

Soc.  "  Agreed.  Do  you  believe  beauty  ia 
no  where  to  be  found  but  in  man  ?" 

Crit.  "  Yea  certaiiJy,  in  other  creature*  too» 
whether  animate,  a*  a  bot*e  or  bull,  or  inani- 
maCe  things,  as  we  say  that  is  a  handsome 
sword,  Of  a  fine  shietd,  fre." 

.See.  ••  But  how  cornea  it  then,  that  thinp 
•  Oeae  should  yet  all  of  Cham 


CriL  "  Because  tbey  are  iTell  made,  eillier 
by  art  or  nature,  for  the  purpoaea  Aey  at•  «m• 
ployed  in." 

Soe.  "  Do  you  know  the  use  of  eyaa?" 

Cril.  -  To  set" 

See.  "  Well  1  it  Is  for  that  vety  imiii  ■!■• 
ale  handsomer  than  youi*. " 

CM.  "  Yourreasmr 

See.  "  Youra  see  only  in  k  direct  Una  j  bM^ 
as  for  mine,  I  can  look  not  only  directly  fesw 
ward,  a*  you,  but  sideways  too,  they  bei^ 
seated  on  a  kind  of  ridge  m  raj  faat,  nad 
■taring  ouL" 

CriL  "  At  that  rate,  a  cnb  baa  the  advsil. 
tage  of  all  other  animals  in  mstler  of  eyes  ?' 

Soc.  "  Certainly:  fortbeiivsreincompafably 
more  solid,  and  belter  situated  than  any  othn 

Crtt.  "  Be  it  so  as  to  eyes  ;  but  as  to  your 
noae,  would  you  make  me  believe  that  youra  ia 
better  shaped  than  miiw  1° 

Six.  "  There  ia  no  room  for  doubt,  if  it  be 
granted  that  Ood  made  the  nose  for  the  sense 
of  smelling ;  for  your  noetrib  are  tumsd  down- 
ward, but  mine  are  wide  and  turned  up  to• 
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wwit  iMttfVB,  to  receive  «mUs  that  come  from 
every  pert,  whether  from  above  or  below.** 

CHL  **  What !  is  a  short  flat  nose,  then, 
■son  beaatifiil  than  another?^ 

8oe.  **  Certainly;  because  being  such,  it 
■ever  hinders  the  sight  of  both  eyes  at  once ; 
whereas  a  high  nose  parts  the  eyes  so  much  by 
its  rising,  that  it  hinders  their  seeing  both  of 
them  in  a  direct  line.** 

CriL  **  As  to  your  mouth,  I  grant  it  you ; 
for  if  Ood  has  given  us  a  mouth  to  eat  with, 
it  is  eertain  yours  will  receive  and  chew  as 
much  at  once  as  mine  at  thrice." 

Soe.  **  Don't  you  believe  too  that  my  kisses 
are  more  luscious  and  sweet  than  yours,  hav- 
ing my  lips  so  thick  and  large  V 

CriL  '*  According  to  your  reckoning,  then, 
in  assli  lips  are  more  beautiful  than  mine.** 

Soe.  **  And  lastly,  I  must  excel  you  in 
beauty,  for  this  reason :  the  Naiades,  notwith- 
standing they  are  sea -goddesses,  are  said  to 
have  brought  forth  the  Sileni ;  and  sure  I  am 
much  more  like  them  than  you  can  pretend  to 
be.     What  say  you  to  that?*' 

CHL  **  I  say  it  is  impossible  to  hold  a  dis- 
pute  with  you,  Socrates ;  and  therefore  let  us 
determine  this  point  by  ballotting ;  and  so  we 
shall  know  presently  who  has  the  best  of  it, 
]rou  or  I :  but  pray  let  it  be  done  in  the  dark, 
lest  Antisthenes's  riches  and  your  eloquence 
should  corrupt  the  judges.** 

Whereupon  the  little  dancing  boy  and  girl 
brought  in  the  ballotting  box,  and  Socrates 
called  at  the  same  time  for  a  flambeau  to  be 
held  before  Critobulus,  that  the  judges  might 
not  be  surprised  in  their  judgment.  He  de- 
sired likewise  that  the  conqueror,  instead  of 
garters  and  ribands,  as  were  usual  in  such  vic- 
tories, should  receive  a  kiss  from  every  one  of 
the  company.  After  this  they  went  to  ballot- 
ting, and  it  was  carried  unanimously  for  Crito- 
bulus. Whereupon  Socrates  said  to  him, 
'*  Indeed,  Critobulus,  your  money  has  not  the 
same  effect  with  Cailias*s,  to  make  men  juster ; 
for  yours,  I  see,  is  able  to  corrupt  a  judge  upon 
the  bench. " 

VI.  After  this,  some  of  the  company  told 
Critobulus  he  ought  to  demand  the  kisses  due 
to  his  victory ;  and  the  rest  said,  it  was  pro- 
per to  begin  with  him  who  made  the  proposi- 
tion. In  short,  every  one  was  pleasant  in  his 
way  except  Hermogenes,  who  spoke  not  one 
word  all  the  time ;  which  obliged  Socrates  to 


Mk  him,  « IT  he  knew  the  mi^nhg  uf  tk 
word  peFOinim  f 

Htr.  ''IfyouaskuM  wlMUitiepndNlf;! 
do  not  know;  ^tif  yon  wek  way  opUkmdk, 
perhapa  I  can  teU  you  what  it  mmy  be.* 

Soc  -  That  is  enough.** 

Her.  •*  1  believe,  tbeoy  that  pmntimimmgmha 
the  pain  and  uneaaineas  we  undeigo  ia  tk 
company  of  people  that  we  are  not  flf— J 
with.**— *«  Be  assured  then,"  aaid  Sooaiei, 
**  this  is  what  has  oocaakiDed  tliat  pr^idtnt  ή- 
lence  of  yours  all  thia  time.* 

Her.  «*  How  my  silence!  when  joq  were U 

speaking?** 

Soc.  *<  No,  but  your  ailenee  whan 
done  speaking  and  nuuce  a  fiill  atop." 

Ber.  <•  WeU  said,  indeed !  No 
has  done  but  another  begina  to  apeak ;  and  I 
am  so  far  from  being  able  to  get  ia  a  m^trmtft 
that  I  cannot  find  room  to  edge  in  a  ayllablcL" 
— «  Ah,  then,**  said  Socrates  to  CaUBH»  •<  caa- 
not  you  assist  a  num  that  is  thoa  «rat  of  ka- 
mour?*•— "  Yes,'*  said  Calliaa ;  ««Ibr  I  wS 
be  bold  to  say,  when  the  muaie  begina  ^f»», 
every  body  vrill  be  ailent  aa  ψάΐ  na  Hena»• 
genes.** 

Her,  •'  You  would  have  me  do  then  as  the 
poet  Nicostrates,  who  used  to  ledte  hie  grand 
iambics  to  the  sound  of  his  flute :  and  it  wodd 
be  certainly  very  pretty  if  I  should  talk  to  yon 
all  the  time  the  music  played.** — ••  For  Qod'k 
sake  do  so,**  said  Socrates ;  **  for  aa  the  har- 
mony is  the  more  agreeable  that  the  voice  and 
the  instrument  go  together,  so  your  discourse 
will  be  more  entertaining  for  the  music  that 
accompanies  it ;  and  the  more  delightful  atill, 
if  jrou  give  life  to  your  words  by  your  gesture 
and  motion,  as  the  little  girl  does  with  her 
flute." — ^  But  when  Antisthenes,**  said  Cal- 
lias,  "  is  pleased  to  be  angry  in  company,  what 
flute  will  be  tunable  enough  to  his  voice  ?** 

Ant,  **  I  do  not  know  what  occasion  there 
will  be  for  flutes  tuned  to  my  vrnce ;  but  I 
know,  that  when  I  am  angry  with  any  one  in 
dispute,  I  am  loud  enough,  and  I  know  my 
own  weak  side.** 

As  they  were  talking  thus,  the  Syracuaan 
observing  they  took  no  great  notice  of  any 
thing  he  could  show  them,  but  that  they  enter, 
tained  one  another  on  subjects  out  of  his  roadt 
was  out  of  all  temper  with  Socrates,  who  he  saw 
gave  occasion  at  every  turn  for  some  new  dis- 
course.    "  Are  you,'*  said  he  to  him,  «  that 
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livef 

Sec  "  Ye•,"  »M  SogiMm 
much  moK  prefenUe  to  Im  nUed  Mt  Am  by 
nrachei  name,  for  «οαιβ  oppodle  qnalitj?'' 

SjT.  "  Let'  thM  pu•.    But  tber  d*  not 
oolf  ny  ia  gencnl  tl 


■mpli 


■  thinp  tl 


'  Soe.  "  Know  jmi  in;  tUng  is  the  world 
tuUiiDe  wwl  elerattd  u  the  godi  ?" 

^.  "  No.  But  I  am  loU  jwir  eonlsmpl»- 
tkin*  mo  not  that  wa;.  They  eaj  (be;  m  ~ 
tiiflingi  and  tbat,  in  MarcbioK  aftet  tU 
■bore  foui  reach,  yeui  inqulrici  are  go»d  for 
DOtbing." 

Soe.  "  It  t*  b]r  thw,  if  I  deocife  not  mytaU, 
that  I  ucaiD  lo  tba  knowledga  of  the  go^  -.  for 
it  iM  from  abore  tbat  the  godi  nulu  ui  aoMibl• 
ef  thdr  aniitaiuw ;  it  ύ  froei  above  the]' 
qiire  lu  wi[h  knowledgck  But  if  what  I  hn• 
«aid  appean  diy  sod  inaipid,  yon  are  tbe  eauai^ 
for  fQFciDK  me  to  auwer  jtju." 

Syr.  "  Let  ui  then  talk  of  marwthJT^  ilae. 
Tell  me  then  t^  Jiut  meanire  of  the  ikip  ol  a 
flea  i  for  I  bear  you  are  a  aubtle  geometiicuO) 
«ad  undewtwid  the  mathematici  perfectly  wril•" 
.But    " 


«If  te  Philip,  tttkd 
him  1  "  You  «le  wonderfully  ^py,  1  know, 
in  making  compatiacmh'  Pray  wh»  b  tb 
SyiBcuaan  like,  Philip?  Doea  he  not  reum• 
in  that  is  apt  to  give  aSnaU,  and  m^ 
_  .  r—"  Faith."  «aid 
Philip,  "  be  vpaara  ao  to  me,  and  I  belien  t• 
ereiy  body  elae."— "  Hate  a  care,"  nid  βο- 
creteai  "  do  not  affiont  bim.  leac  you  UI  under 
tbe  character  youiwlr  that  ;ou  would  givebiM." 

PiU,  "  Suppoee  I  compare  turn  to  ■  weU. 
bred  peiKHi :  I  bop•  nobody  wiU  My  I  aSWmt 
him  then?" 

See.  "  So  much  the  mare,''  nid  Soevtea  i 
"  lucb  a  compariaon  mnat  needr  affiront  brm  lo 

PkiL  "  Would  you  then  that  I  oaBpare 
him  to  leme  one  that  ia  neither  bonctt  nor 
good?• 

A'oc.  "  By  no  means." 


1  To  DuVa  bllln 
loot»  oi  (Kmt  age. 


Set.  NDbody." 

PkiL  "  But  it  i»  Mt  proper  we  βΙμμιΜ  be 
aleal  at  a  £ge«t" 

Sac  "  That  i«  true  ^  but  it  ■  μ  troe  we 
ought  Mher  be  dlaot  than  ny  any  thing  w• 
ought  not  10  aay." 

Thus  ended  the  diipute  between  SoceUM 
aod  Philip. 

V 1 1>  Howefo,  soma  of  the  eompony  weie  for 
having  Philip makahia eompariaaoa;  otberawa• 
^ainit  ii,  as  not  liking  that  eort  of  dirtniiHi ; 
■o  that  there  was  a  great  noise  about  it  in  tbe. 
mom  I  which  Socratea  abeerving,  "  Very  wtU," 
nad  he,  "  since  yon  an  for  speaking  all  togelhef; 
it  were  ea  wall,  in  my  cpinioo,  that  we  should 
■ing  all  tdgelbeii'  and  wiib  uiat  be  begn  η 
sing  himaelfc  When  he  had  done,  they  brought 
the  dancing  girl  one  of  thoae  wbeela  the  potter» 
u»e,  with  which  she  was  Co  diteit  tbe  compej^ 
iu  tnniing  herself  round  it.  Upon  whieh  So• 
crate•,  turning  to  the  Syiacuian :  "  1  belien  I 
•ball  pass  for  a  oootemplative  persoD  indeed,;' 
said  be;  "  ••  >oa  called  me  Just  new,  for  I  ast 
■low  considering  how  it  come*  to  peas  that 
those  two  litUe  actor•  of  youre  gire  ne  pleaauce 
in  leeing  them  perform  their  Bicks,  wilboat 
any  pain  to  themaelves,  whidk  i»  what  1  Vnom 
you  deu^.  I  am  senstbW  that  for  tbe  Uul* 
girl  to  jump  bead  foremost  nt•  tbe  boop  of 
\worii,  with  their  points  lywaid^  ae  aba  bat 
done  just  BOW,  must  be  a  vaiy  daagwous  U^i 
am  not  convinced  that  such  a  spcetael•  is 
proper  for  a  feast.  I  confeas  iikewisC)  it  ia  * 
lutpiisiog  sight  to  see  a  person  whtiug  sad 
reading  at  the  same  time  that  sbe  is  earned 
round  with  the  motion  of  tbe  wheel,  as  tb* 
girl  has  done  ι  but  yet  1  must  own  it  giree  μ 

great  pleasuie.  For  woald  it  u>t  be  BOeh 
more  agreeaUe  Id  see  b«r  in  a  nalural  eeejpo•• 
Cure,  than  puttii^  her  handsome  body  iMo  an 
unnatural  agicatioii,  merely  to  knitate.tbc  mo- 
tion of  a  wheel  ?  Neither  is  it  so  rare  to  meet 
with  surprising  and  wonderlnl  sight•  ;  for  bei• 
:  before  our  eyes,  if  you  please  lo  tske 
e  of  it.  Why  does  that  lamp,  wbeee 
flame  ii  pure  and  bright,  give  all  the  light  to-tbe 
room,  when  that  looking-glass  give•  nnan  μ 
",  and  yet  represents  diitincuy  all  objects  in 

•uiftce  ?     Why  does  that  a\,  which  is  in  it* 

η  aature  wet,  augment  tbe  flame ;  eod  lint 
water,  which  is  wet  Ulcewise,  extinguish  it  I 
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But  tlMM  φίΜϋοΜ  tre  not  proptr  tt  tU•  time. 
And,  indeed,  if  the  two  children  were  to 
dmoe  to  the  eound  of  the  flnte^  dicieed  in  the 
hebiti  of  njmph•,  the  gnce•,  or  the  four  ee». 
ioni  of  the  year,  ai  they  are  ooounooly  painted, 
thej  might  undergo  leaa  pain,  and  we  receive 
more  pleaanre."— «^  You  are  in  the  right»  air,*" 
■aid  the  the  Sjrracuaan  to  Socntet ;  «^  and  I 
am  going  to  repreaent  aomething  of  diet  kind, 
that  certainly  most  divert  you  i**  and  at  the 
aame  time  went  out  to  make  it  ready,  when 
Socratet  began  a  new  diicourM. 

VIII.  *<  What  then,"  said  be,  **  must  we 
part  without  saying  a  word  of  the  attributes  of 
that  great  demon,  or  power,  who  ia  present 
here,  and  equab  in  age  the  immortal  gods, 
though,  to  look  at,  he  resembles  but  a  child? 
That  demon,  who  by  his  mighty  power  is  mas- 
ter of  all  things,  and  yet  is  engrafted  into  the 
very  essence  and  constitution  of  the  soul  of 
man;  I  mean  Love.  We  may  indeed  with 
reason  extol  his  empire,  as  having  more  ex- 
perience of  it  than  the  vulgar,  who  are  not  ini. 
tiated  into  the  mysteries  of  that  great  god  as 
we  are.  Truly,  to  speak  for  one,  I  never  re- 
member I  was  without  being  in  love :  I  know, 
too,  that  Carmides  has  had  agrsat  many  lovers, 
and  being  much  beloved,  has  loved  again.  As 
for  Critobolus,  he  is  still  of  an  age  to  love,  and 
to  be  beloved ;  and  Nicerates  too,  who  loves 
so  passionately  his  wife,  at  least  as  report  goes, 
is  equally  beloved  by  her.  And  who  of  us 
does  not  know  that  the  object  of  that  noble 
passion  and  love  of  Hermogenes,  is  virtue  and 
honesty?  Consider,  pray,  the  severity  of  his 
brows,  his  piercing  and  fixed  eyes,  his  die- 
course  so  composed  and  strong,  the  sweetness 
of  his  voice,  the  gaiety  of  bis  manners.  And 
what  is  yet  more  wonderful  in  him,  that,  so 
beloved  as  he  is  by  his  friends  the  gods,  be 
does  not  disdain  us  mortals.  But  for  you, 
Antisthenes,  are  you  the  only  person  in  the 
company  that  does  not  love  ?* 

Ant.  *«  No !  for  in  faith  I  love  you,  Socrates, 
with  all  my  heart^ 

Then  Socrates  raUying  him,  and  counterfeit- 
iqg  an  angry  air,  said,  *^  Do  not  trouble  me  with 
it  now ;  you  see  I  have  other  business  upon 
my  hands  at  present.*' 

Ant  **  I  confess  you  must  be  an  expert 
master  of  the  trade  you  valued  yourself  so  much 
upon  a  while  ago;  for  sometimes  you  will  not 
be  at  the  pains  to  speak  to  me^  and  at  other 


thnes  yoa  pretend  yoor 
you,  or  Umt  yon  have  other 

8oe,  *•  Spare  me  a  littk^  AndateMS;  1 
can  bear  well  enoqgh  any  odwr  fronWss  ύΛ 
you  give  me,  and  I  will  aiwi^m  boar  them  aii 
firiend ;  but  I  blush  to  qieak  <if  the  paMH 
you  have  for  me^  since  I  fimr  jcm  aia  oot  c» 
amoured  widi  the  beanQr  oi  my  tool,  hat  «id 
diet  of  my  body.' 

**  Ab  for  yoo,  CaUias,  ■  yoa  iowe,  m  wcU  ■ 
the  rest  of  us :  for  who  ia  it  tliat  ia  %aoMat  si 
your  love  for  Autoucos?  It  ia  the  town-lBlk ι 
and  fbreignersy  as  well  aa  our  "^I'Trtir,  are  ac- 
quainted with  it.  The  reaaona  for  your  lofiq 
him,  I  believe  to  be,  Umtjoa  ara  bothof  yos 
bom  of  illustriooa  lamiKita ;  am^  at  the  «■« 
time,  are  both  poseessed  of  peraonal  qariitifi 
that  render  you  yet  mote  illiiatiioua.  For  ms^ 
I  always  admired  the  sweetneaa  and  iiuaniss 
of  your  temper ;  but  modi  more^  when  I  eon- 
aider  that  your  passu»  for  AntolicDa  is  phrsJ 
on  a  person  who  has  nothing  Inmrioaa  or  ef- 
fected in  him ;  but  in  all  things  abowa  a  vigoar 
and  temperance  worthy  of  a  virtoooa  aodl; 
which  is  a  proofs  at  the  same  timei,  that  if  hs 
is  infinitely  beloved,  he  desenrea  to  ba  ao. 

'*I  oonfiess,  indeed,  I  am  not  fimilj  per- 
suaded whether  there  be  but  ooe  Vdras  or 
two,  the  celestial  and  the  vulgar :  and  it  m^ 
be  with  this  goddess,  as  with  Jupiter,  who  has 
many  different  names,  though  there  ia  adll  bat 
one  Jupiter.  But  I  know  very  well  that  both 
the  Venuses  have  altogether  different  altars, 
temples,  and  sacrifices.  The  vulgar  Venus  is 
worshipped  after  a  common,  negligent  manner ; 
whereas  the  celestial  one  is  adored  in  purity 
and  sanctity  of  life.  The  vulgar  inspires  man- 
kind with  the  love  of  the  body  only,  but  the 
celestial  fires  the  mind  with  the  love  of  the 
soul,  with  friendship,  and  a  generous  thirst 
after  noble  actions.  I  hope  that  it  is  this  last 
kind  of  love  that  has  touched  the  heart  of  Cal- 
lias.  This  I  believe,  because  the  person  he 
loves  is  truly  virtuous ;  and  whenever  he  de-> 
sires  to  converse  with  him,  it  is  in  the  presence 
of  his  father,  which  \b  a  proof  his  love  ia  peiw 
fectly  honourable.** 

Upon  which  Hermogenes  began  to  apeak ; 
**  I  have  always  admired  you,   Socrates, 


1  Here  Socrates  shows  a  wonderful  address  in  tura- 
bag  the  passion  of  CalUas  from  AatoUcns,  to  someUiiiig- 
more  elemtcd,  and  beyond  personal  beauty. 
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«nrj  ocmion,  but  nnicli  mem  now  Ifaaa  eter. 
You  in  eompluiant  to  CalliM,  and  indnl^ 
kit  pasaioD.  And  tbi«  jouT  conpUiMiin  U 
agreeable  to  hiza ;  lo  it  ii  wMeaome  and  in- 
Uraetive,  teadiiiif  biin  in  iriat  mannar  he 
mq^ht  to  loTc"— ••  That  ia  trae,"  nld  So- 
ctttet ;  "and  ώ«Ι  taf  aMe•  wtf  pleaae  fatal 
yet  tfae  more,  I  wiD  andaanur  to  prora  tbtt 
tbe  1α*β  of  the  conl  ia  incompaablj  prerenUe 
to  tbat  of  tba  boaj.  I  nj  tbee,  and  we  all 
tttl  tbe  tnitfa  of  it,  tbat  no  compaDj  can  be 
tral;  ^reeable  to  ui  witbont  Mendtfaip ;  and 
we  generally  aay,  wfaoever  enteitaini  a  great 
value  and  eateeoi  for  the  manner!  and  beha- 
viour of  a  man,  be  mnat  neceaiarily  lore  him. 
We  know,  likewiae,  that  ameag  thoae  who  lore 
the  bodf  oidj,  tbe;  many  timea  dinpprove  tbe 
humour  of  tbe  peiaon  they  ao  love,  and  hate 
perh^wat  tbe  ome  lime  the  mindand  temper, 
while  they  endeavour  to  poaaeu  the  body.  Yet 
farther,  letuamppoaea  mntnalpauion  between 
twoloctriof  tbiakind;  it  i>  very  oartaia  that  the 
power  of  beauty,  which  givea  Urtb  to  tbat 
lore,  doet  loon  decay  and  vaniah  ι  and  how  ia 
it  pouible  that  lore,  built  on  mch  a  weak 
foundation,  ibouldaubaiu,  when  the  caoia  tbat 
produced  it  hu  e«a«ed?  But  it  la  other- 
win  with  the  uml ;  for  tbe  more  ihe  ijpena, 
and  [he  longer  abe  endorca,  the  mora  lovely 
ihe  becomea.  Beaidea,  a«  tbe  conatant  oaa  ol 
Che  fineat  delieadea  ia  attended,  in  progreM  of 
time,  with  ditgoat ;  to  tbe  oonatant  enjoyment 
of  tbe  fineat  beanty  palla  the  appetite  Μ  lait. 
But  that  love  tbat  tenninate*  on  tbe  bright 
qualiiiet  of  the  aoal,  becomea  «till  mot•  and 
wore  ardent :  and,  beeauie  it  ia  in  ita  natme 
altogetber  pure  and  chute.  It  admita  of  no  h. 
ticty.  Neither  let  ui  think,  with  HMoe  people 
tiiat  Ibia  paaiion,  ao  pure  and  ao  chaite,  ia  leai 
charming,  or  leaa  atrong  than  the  other.  On 
the  eontiary,  thoae  who  love  in  thii  manner  ara 
poaaeaaedof  all  that  we  aak  in  that  our  com- 
mon prayer  to  Vsnai :  ■  Grant,  Ο  goddesa ! 
that  we  may  aay  nothing  but  what  ia  agteeaUe, 
and  do  nothing  but  what  doea  pleaae.'  Now, 
I  think  it  ia  needleas  to  prove,  that  a  penon 
of  a  noble  miea,  gcneroui  and  polite,  modeat 
and  well-bred,  and  in  a  &ϊτ  way  to  riie  in  the 
atate,  ought  Grat  to  be  touched  with  ■  just 
eateem  for  (he  good  qualitiea  of  the  peraon  he 
courta,  for  tbia  will  be  granted  by  all.  But  1 
am  going  to  prove,  in  lew  worda,  that  the  per- 
aon thua  addreaaed  to  muat  infallibly  retum 
the   lore  of  a  man  that  ta  thua  endued  with 


aodi  «UBlng  MnND[dlahiMnla. 
aible  for  a  woman  to  hate  k  ma 
linaa  baa  infinite  merit,  aitd  who  β 
addreaam  to  her  apoa  tb•  motjve  of  doing  jiia> 
tloa  to  bar  bmonr  and  virtoe,  mther  than  &om 
■  prindpleef  jdcMlngUaqqietite?  Andbow 
gnat  ia  th•  ctntentment  we  tta,  whoa  we  ai« 
pomaded  that  do  light  bnlta  or  enrora  iball 
nar  diatnib  the  eouiae  of  a  friendaMp  ao  h^• 
pil;  began,  or  tbat  the  diminoticm  of  beauty 
ahall  never  leaaco  raie'a  aflectlan?  How 
can  it  aver  h^pen  otberwlae,  bat  that  ρ«κ• 
aoDB  who  love  ooe  anotbtr  thua  tenderly, 
and  with  all  the  libertiea  of  a  pure  and  aacrad 
friendahip,  ahould  tafe  the  uttnoat  aatia&ctieai 
in  one  another'e  company,  in  diacoanuiv  to- 
gether with  an  entira  confidence,  in  mingling 
their  mutual  inteieata,  and  rqjoicing  in  tbeiT 
good  fortune,  «ad  bearing  a  abare  in  their  bad? 
Such  lovera  muat  Dceda  partake  of  one  an. 
other'a  joy  or  grief,  be  merry  and  rejoice  with 
ooe  another  in  health,  and  pay  tbe  doaeat  and 


licfc,  and  tspnu  rather  a  greater  concern  for 
tbem  when  ahaent,  than  preaent.  Doae  not 
Venui  and  the  Grace*  «bower  down  their 
bleeainga  on  thoae  who  love  &na  7  For  my 
part,  I  take  aoch  to  be  perfectly  hqipy ;  and  a 
fiiendahlp  like  thii  muat  uiiiiaaaiilj  pereevere 
to  the  end  of  their  Urea,  onintem^ied  and  alto- 
gether pure.  But  I  confaaa  I  cannot  «ee  any 
reaaon  why  ooe  that  love•  only  the  exterior 
beauty  of  the  peraon  he  courta,  ahould  be 
loved  «gain.  Ia  it  beeanaa  he  eodeavoun  to 
obtain  aonethii^  from  bar,  that  givea  him 
pleaaure,  bat  her  ahame  ?  Or  ia  it,  beeauae 
in  the  conduct  of  tbdr  paaaion  they  carefully 
conceal  tbe  knowledge  of  it  from  their  peranta 


that  we  ought  to  make  a  diecrent  judgment 
of  thoae  who  nae  violence,  and  of  thoae  who 
endeavour  to  ^n  their  point  by  tbe  force  of 
perauaaion  ;  but,  1  aay,  Ibeae  bat  deaerve  more 
hatred  than  the  fint.  The  Grat  ^ipear  in  thar 
proper  coloum,  for  wicked  paraona  ;  and  ao 
every  one  ia  on  their  gruard  againat  inch  t>pen 
villany ;  whereai  the  laat,  by  aly  indnuatioDt, 
inaenaibly  corrupt  and  defile  the  mind  of  tbt 
peraon  they  pretend  to  lov&  Beaidee,  why 
(hould  they,  who  barter  their  beauty  for  money, 
be  auppoaed  to  have  agreater  affection  for  tbe 
purchaaert,  than  the  trader,  who  aella  hi•  gooda 
in  tbe  muket-place,  baa  for  hi*  chapmen  that 
pay*  him  down  the  price.    Do  not  be  atirpriaed. 
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thm,  If  sudi  lo«m  μ  tkeie  meet  oflai  wkh 
the  eontmipt  thty  dcwire.  There  ύ  «ne 
thing  more  in  Chii  case  wofthf  of  your  eonn• 
dention ;  we  shall  never  find  that  the  h>f• 
which  terminate•  in  the  noUe  qnalitiei  of  the 
mind  haa  ever  produead  anj  diimal  effeetflL 
But  there  arc  inuumerable  ennplaa  of  tiag;i- 
ral  ronaeqnenccfl,  which  hare  attended  that 
lore  which  i*  fixed  only  on  the  heauty  of  the 
hody.  Chiron  and  Pheniz  lored  Achillea, 
but  after  a  virtuous  manner,  without  any  other 
design  than  to  render  him  a  more  accomplish- 
ed person.  Achilles  likewise  loved  and  ho- 
noured them  in  return,  and  held  them  both  in 

■ 

the  highest  veneration.  And  indeed  I  should 
wonder,  if  one  that  is  perfectly  accomplished 
should  not  entertain  the  Isjrt  contempt  for 
those  who  admire  only  their  personal  beauty. 
Nor  is  it  hard  to  prove,  Callias,  that  gods  and 
heroes  have  ahvays  had  more  pa«eion  and  es- 
teem for  the  charms  of  the  soul,  than  those  of 
the  body :  at  least  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  our  anrient  authors.  For  we  may 
obaerve  in  the  fables  of  antiquity,  that  Jupiter, 
who  loved  several  mortals  upon  the  account  of 
their  personal  beauty  only,  never  conferred  up. 
on  them  immortality.  Whereas  it  was  other, 
wise  with  Hercules,  Castor,  Pollux,  and  se. 
veral  others ;  for  having  admired  and  applauded 
the  greatness  of  their  courage,  and  the  beauty 
of  their  minds,  he  enrolled  them  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  gods.  And,  whatever  some  affirm 
to  the  contrary  of  Ganymede,  I  take  it  lie  was 
carried  op  to  heaven  from  mount  Olympns, 
not  for  the  beauty  of  his  body,  but  that  of  his 
mind.  At  least  his  name  seems  to  oonfirm 
my  opinion,  which  in  the  Greek  seems  to  ex- 
press as  much  as.  *to  take  pleasure  in  good 
counsel,  and  in  the  practice  of  wisdom.*  When 
Homer  represents  Achilles  so  gloriously  re- 
venging the  death  of  Patrodus,  it  was  not  pro. 
perly  the  passion  of  love  that  produced  that 
noble  resentment,  but  that  pure  friendship  and 
eateem  he  had  for  his  partner  in  arms.  Why 
is  it,  that  the  memory  of  Pylades  and  Orestea, 
Theseua  and  Perithous,  and  other  demigods, 
are  to  this  day  so  highly  celebrated  ?  Was  it 
for  the  love  of  the  body,  think  you  ?  No  !  by 
no  means :  it  was  the  particular  esteem  and 
friendship  they  had  for  one  another,  and  the 
mutual  assistance  every  one  gave  to  his  friend, 
in  those  renowned  and  immortal  enterprises, 
which  are  to  this  day  the  subject  of  our  his- 
toriee  and  hymns.     And,  pray,  who  are  they 


thej  that  abmdooeA  tlifmhw  to 
hut  they  thMthinted  after  fljety;  urivhili 
acqdre  that  Φ^τγ»  uadarwcnt  tht 
and  claioet  iaayperable  dificuli 

"  You  are  then  ioaniteljr  oUJBiid  Id  the  fiAik 
QdJia^  who  hwr•  inepimd  joa  with  tort  mi 
fnendahip  for  Aulolicii•»  an  they  Imm  iapini 
Critobulus  with  the  mme  for  rtmandn:  ii 
real  and  pore  friflidnhip  known  no^iflbnaeii 
Bcseai  It  ia  certain  Autolicii•  tea  ch•  wl 
ardent  paaaioa  for  glory  ;  aiaoa^  in  miet  m 
earry  the  priin  at  the  Olfrnpic  faao^  mi  b 
pfodaimed  victor  by  the  lieialda^  wiA 
of  trumpet»  aa  he  latnlj  was,  lin  nasi 
have  undergone  nufldberiean  hardaUpa  «id  ihr 
gieateat  fatigoea :  for  no  leae  wna  rcqifaal  te> 
wards  gaining  the  vieti^iB  eo  aanydiffnat 
eaerdaca.'  Bnt  if  he  pciepoaea  (o  hiaMal^  m 
I  am  aore  he  does»  to  aoqnune  further  gloiy,  to 
become  an  omement  to  hia  fonaUy,  lieueficat 
to  hia  frienda,  to  extend  the  liiaits  of  h»  oo•- 
try  by  his  valour,  and  by  all  honent  eadeewov 
to  gain  the  esteem  of  Beiharinns  ne  well  ■ 
Greeks :  do  not  you  bdievn  he  will  alwi^  hm 
the  greatest  value  for  one  who  he  believei  Mf 
be  useful  and  assistant  to  hina  in  aoaohita 
deaign  ?  If  you  would  then  prove  aeceptaMeb 
Callias,  to  any  one  you  love,  you  ought  tooon• 
sider  and  imitate  those  methods  by  which  Th»• 
mistodes  rose  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  etaU» 
and  acquired  the  glorious  title  of  The  Deliver- 
er of  Greece ;  the  methods  by  which  Peridc• 
acquired  that  ccmsummate  wisdom,  which 
proved  so  beneficial,  and  brought  immortal 
honour  to  bis  native  country.  You  ought  to 
ponder  well  how  it  was,  that  Solon  became  the 
lawgiver  to  this  republic  of  Athena^  and  by 
what  honourable  means  the  Laoedsemoniana 
have  arrived  to  such  wonderful  skill  in  the  art 
of  war :  and  this  last  you  may  easily  acquire, 
by  entertaining,  as  you  do,  at  your  house»  some 
of  the  most  accomplished  Spartans.  When 
you  have  sufficiently  pondered  all  theae  things, 
and  imprinted  those  noble  images  upon  your 
mind,  doubt  not  but  your  country  will  some 
time  or  other  court  you  to  accept  the  reins  of 
government,  you  having  already  the  advantage 
of  a  noble  birth,  and  that  important  office  of 
high  priest,  which  gives  you  a  greater  lustre 


1  Thoro  wen»  five  oxorris»»»,  leaping,  running,  throir. 
i\ig  the  JBTelin,  fighting  "with  tho  whlrlbftt,  and  wrpst. 
ling,  and  tho  victor  wMto  r^nquer  in  them  nil. 
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•Imdf,  thui  aof  of  70111  renowned  uie«*ten 

coold  βτα  tiout  of:  and  let  me 

gnabieie,  whicli  ihines  in  yoor  penon,  ind 

thut  strength  uid 

lundsome  a  body,  aptdile  (^  the  eerereat  (oila, 

•nd  tbe  most  dilEcult  enCerpriiea.' 

Socruee  having  aaid  «U  thia  to  Calliaa,  ad- 
dreued  hinuelf  I  ' 
know  very  well 
^  for  a  feaac,  but  you  will  not  be  aurpiiaed,  when 
you  conaider  tliat  our  commonwealth  baa  been 
always  land  of  tboae  who,  to  the  goodneaa  of 
tbeii  natural  temper,  have  added  an  indefatiga- 
ble learch  after  glory  and  virtue.  And 
fimdnesi  of  mine  for  auefa  men,  I  but 
tbe  geniua  of  my  country." 

After  thia  tbe  company  bt^an  to  entertain 
one  another,  upon  tbe  aubject  of  tlila  laat  dia- 
courea  of  Socrate* :  when  Calliaa,  with  a  mo- 
de«t  bluih  in  hii  face,  addreaai 
him  :  "  You  moat  tlien  lend  η 
"  the  aiiiilance  of  your  art,  to  which  you  gave 
such  a  lurpriahig  name  *  a  while  ago, 
der  me  acceptable  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
that  when  it  shall  pleaee  my  country  to  in- 
trust Die  with  the 
behave  myself  ■■  to  preserve  its  good  opinion, 
and  never  do  any  thing,  but  what  tends  to  the 
public  good." — "  ΪΌα  will  certainly  succeed; 
do  not  doobt  it,"  said  Socrates•  "  You  moat 
apply  yourself  in  good  earnest  to  virtni^  and 
not  content  yourself,  as  some  people  do,  with 
the  appearance  of  it  only,  ai  if  chat  might  aof- 
Gce.  For  know,  Calliaa,  that  &Iie  glory  can 
never  eubsist  long.  Flattery  or  disaimulation 
may  for  a  wliile  vamiah  over  iuch  a  rotten 
structure ;  but  it  must  tumble  down  at  lest. 
On  the  contrary,  solid  gloiy  will  always  main- 
tain its  post ;  urdeu  Qod,  for  aome  secret  rea- 
sons, hid  from  us,  think  fit  to  oppose  its  pro- 
gress :  otherwise,  that  sublime  virtue,  which 
every  man  of  honour  should  aim  at,  does  na- 
tUTBlly  reflect  bock  upon  him  such  rays  of 
glory,  as  grow  brighter  and  brighter  every  day, 
in  proportion   as  hii   virtue   rises  higher  and 

IX.  The  discomae  being  ended,  Aulolicua 
rose  to  take  a  walk,  and  bis  father  following 
turned  towards  Socrates,  and  said,  "  Socratea, 
I  must  declare  my  opinion,  that  you  are  a  truly 


After  Ibis,  (ht^re  was 


ir  brought 


Into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  tbe  Sytacw• 
an  appearing  at  the  same  time )  "  QentlemeD," 
said  be,  *'  Ariadne  is  just  now  entering ;  and 
Bacchua,  who  haa  made  a  debauch  Co  day  witb 
tbe  gods,  is  ooming  down  to  wait  upon  beri 
and  I  can  asanre  you,  they  will  both  divert  tbe 
company  and  one  another.  Immediately  Ari- 
adne entered  the  room,  richly  dreaaed,  in  the 
habit  of  a  bride,  and  placed  beraelf  in  the  el- 
bow chair.  A  little  after  Bacchua  i^peareil 
while  at  the  tame  time  the  girl  that  played  on 
Che  flute  struck  op  an  air  that  uaed  tobe  aong 
at  the  festival  of  that  god.  It  waa  then  that 
the  Syracusan  wa*  admired  for  an  ezceUent 
master  in  his  art :  for  Ariadne  being  perfectly 
well  instructed  in  her  part,  &ued  not  to  ahow, 
by  her  pretty  inainuatiiig  manner,  that  she  wtt 
Coached  with  the  air  of  the  music;  and  Cfaat 
though  she  rose  not  from  her  chair  to  meet 
her  lover,  she  yet  expreaaed  sufficiently  tbe 
great  desire  abe  had  to  do  it.  Bacchus  per- 
'ivii«  it,  came  on  dancing  toward  her,  in  the 
1st  passionate  manner,  then  sat  himself 
down  on  het  1^,  and  taking  her  in  bia  aims, 
kissed  her.  Aa  for  Ariadne,  ahe  personated 
the  life  a  bride's  modea^  {  and  for  a  whila, 
looking  down  to  the  ground,  qipeared  in  the 
greatest  confusion ;  but  at  lei^[th  recovering 
herself,  she  threw  her  arms  about  her  lovers 
leck,  and  returned  hia  kisses.  All  the  com- 
pany expressed  tbe  great  satisfaction  the  per- 
fomaoee  gave  them ;  and,  indeed  nothing 
could  be  better  acted,  nor  accompanied  with 
grace  in  the  acting.  But  when  Bacchus 
and  took  Ariadne  by  the  hand  to  lead  her 


ia  generally  acted  on  the  BCag«.  Then  Bac- 
chus addresaing  himself  Co  Ariadne,  said. 
Dost  thou  love  me,  my  dearest  ereatore?" 
Yes,  yes,"  answered  she,  "  let  me  die  if  I  do 
[>E ;  and  wiU  love  thee  to  the  bat  moment  of 
my  life.'  In  6ne,  tbe  performance  wa«  so 
lively  and  natural  that  tbe  company  came  to  be 
fully  convinced  of  what  they  never  dreamt  of 
before;  that  the  little  boy  and  girl  were  really 
love  witb  one  anothra :  which  occatiooed 
both  tbe  married  gueats,  and  some  of  those 
rere  not,  to  take  botse  immediately,  and 
ride  bock  full  speed  to  Athena,  witb  the 
briakeat  resolutions  imaginable.  I  know  not 
what  happened  afterwards  j  but  for  Socratea, 
and  eome  who  staid  behind,  they  went  a-walk- 
ing  with  Lycon,  Autoliciis.  and  Collia*. 
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CONDITION   OF  ROYALTY. 


A  CON  VERS  ATION 

L  The  poet  Bimonidet  being  aaae  to  redde 
at  the  court  of  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  one  daf 
Μ  they  were  ronTening  it  theii  leinm,  "  Will 
you,  Hiero,"  «aid  Siinonides,  "inform  rae  irf 
■ome  particulan,  whicti,  it  ii  reaamable  to  >up- 
po«e,  jou  must  know  much  better  than  I  can 
do?" 

"  Wfast  paiticulan  tben  Ao  yoa  imagine," 
Bud  Hiero,  "  I  cm  poawbly  luiow  better  ιΙμπ 
so  learned  and  wi••  a  man  aa  yon  are  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  ?*' 

"  Wby,"  replied  Simonidee,  "  I  bave  known 
you,  when  you  were  yet  ■  private  man,  and 
now  >ee  you  adranced  to  royalty.  It  ia  pro- 
bable, tberefore,  that  yoo,  who  bare  experi- 
enced both  theee  states,  ahould  know  better 
than  1  can  do,  wherein  the  life  of  ■  king  diOet» 
from  that  of  ■  prinle  man,  in  i^ard  to  the 

state." 

"  Well  then,"  said  Hiero,  "bat  as  you  are 
now  in  α  private  station,  ought  not  you  fint  to 
recall  to  my  remembrance  the  pleasures  and 
ineonveniencea  of  a  private  life?  By  which 
means,  I  shall  be  better  enabled  to  show  you 
the  dilTerence  of  the  two  states  in  question." 

To  this  Simonides  thus  replied:  "  I  think 
then,  Hiero,  I  have  observed,  that  men  in  pri- 
vate life  possetB  all  the  genuine  feelings  of  na- 
ture. They  receive  pleasure  and  psin  from 
the  proper  objects  of  their  several  senses ;  from 
visible  oifjecta  by  their  eyes ;  of  sounds  by  their 


HIERO  AND  aiHOMIDES. 

cars;  of  scent*  by  their  noatrila ;  of  food  by  the 
palate;  «od  οώβτ  «emiM]  «tjoymenta,  die 
source  of  which  every  one  knowl. 

"  It  appears  to  ase  likawtse,"  added  he, 
'  that  we  Kcelv•  agneable  or  painAJ  senn- 
tioua  from  heat  asid  cold,  (nm  things  bard  and 
aofi,  heavy  and  light,  in  the  whde  and  in  e*ttj 
part  of  the  body.  Bnt  to  perceive  pleasvra  er 
pain  from  what  1•  good  or  evil  (in  •  nofal 
sense),  belong•,  I  think,  to  the  mind  alone  : 
yet  in  some  sense,  to  the  mind  and  body  in 
eonjonction. ' 

"  I  find  by  experience  alao,  that  we  receive 
pleasure  from  aleep  j  but,  from  what  source, 
and  from  what  kind  of  sleep,  and  when  this 
pleasure  arisea,  I  own  myielf  at  α  lose  to  ex- 
plun.  Neither  is  this  at  all  surprising,  as  we 
certainly  have  less  distinct  perceptions  when 
asleep,  than  when  we  are  awake." 

To  this  Hiero  ansn*ered  :  "  I  confess  Sl- 
iDonides,  I  know  not  any  sensations  of  pleasure 
or  pain  that  a  king  can  receive,  besides  those 
which  you  have  mentioned.  And  consequent- 
ly I  do  not  see,  hitherto,  in  whst  the  life  of  a 
Idng  differs  from  tbat  of  a  private  person." 

"  Tet  even  in  these  partimlats,'  answervd 
Simonides,  "there  is  s  very  material  differ- 
ence. And,  in  each  of  these,  kings  experience 
infinitely  more  pleasure  and  less  pain  than  pri- 
vate persons." 

1  Thi  mpnnlng  here  It  Dot  very  oMons. 
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**  Ah  r  cried  Hiero,  ««tUf  it  bj  no  meuie 
the  OMe :  but  be  aMuicd,  that  in  all  these  le- 
qwcti,  kjng•  taete  much  let•  pleasure,  and  feel 
much  moie  chagrin,  than  thoae  indiriduals  who 
are  placed  in  the  middle  rankf  of  life.** 

**  What  you  say,**  replied  Simonides,  "  is 
altogether  incrediUe.  For,  if  it  were  so,  why 
should  such  numbers,  and  those  who  are  es- 
teemed for  their  sense  and  wisdom,  be  so  am> 
bitious  of  royalty?  And  why  do  all  mankind 
envy  kings  ?** 

**  Because,**  said  Hiero,  **  they  form  their 
opinions  without  having  experienced  both  these 
conditions  of  life.  But  I  will  endeavour  to 
convince  you  of  the  truth  of  what  I  assert,  and 
will  proceed  in  the  same  order  which  you  have 
suggested,  and  begin  with  the  pleasures  of 
tight:  for  it  was  thence,  I  think,  that  you 
eommenced  this  discourse. 

II.  "  In  the  first  place,  then,  if  we  reason 
from  the  objects  of  sight,  I  am  convinced  that 
kings  have  the  least  share  of  pleasure  in  that 
respect. 

**  Every  country  has  its  curiosities  ;  which 
deserve  to  be  visited  and  viewed  by  strangers. 
Now  men  in  private  stations  can  come  or  go  to 
any  part  of  the  world  without  ceremony ;  and 
into  whatever  cities  they  please,  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  spectacles ;  and  into  those  general 
assemblies  *  of  all  Greece,  where  are  collected 
together,  whatever  is  thought  worthy  of  the 
attention  and  curiosity  of  mankind. 

**  As  for  kings,'  they  can  rarely  amuse  them- 
selves with  spectacles  of  any  kind.  For 
neither  would  it  be  safe  for  them  to  go,  where 
they  would  not  be  superior  to  any  force  which 
could  be  exerted  against  them  ;  nor  are  their 
affairs  usually  so  firmly  established  at  home, 
that  they  could  securely  trust  the  administra. 
tion  of  them  to  others,  and  go  out  of  their  king, 
doms.  They  could  not  do  it  without  the  dan- 
ger  of  being  deprived  of  their  sovereignty ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  being  unable  to  avenge 
themselves  on  those  who  bad  injured  them. 

**  Yet  you  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  specta- 
cles of  this  kind  may  be  presented  to  kings, 
though  they  remain  at  home.  But  I  assure 
you,  Simonides,  this  is  the  esse  only  with  re. 
gard  to  a  very  few :  and  even  for  those,  such 
as  they  are,  kings  must  generally  pay  extremely 
dear.     As  they  who  have  obliged  a  king  with 


1  The  Olympic  gune•.    See  the  Appendix. 
8  The  word  kings  moat  here  mean  tyrsnta. 


any  trifling  cxhibitioo  of  doe  kind,  a]MCt  Hit 
dismitted  at  once  with  a  greater  reward  tia 
they  could  hope  for  from  anj  oCbor 
whole  life's  attendanee."* 

IIL  **  WeU  then,"  tud  Simonidct, 
ing  that  you  are  in  a  worae  eooditiaii»  with  is- 
gard  to  the  objects  of  «gfat,  yet  joa  have  gmdj 
the  advantage  from  the  senae  of  heuiof ;  m 
you  an  incessantly  entertained  with  the  iMit 
delightful  of  all  music,  that  of  joor  own  pnis» 
For  all  those  who  approach  you,  apjihiid  every 
thing  you  say  and  every  thing  yoa  do.  And, 
on  the  contrary,  you  are  never  ezpoaed  to  whst 
is  most  painful,  the  hearing  yourself  cepsnrrf 
or  reproached.  For  no  one  will  venUiie  to 
rebuke  a  king  to  his  face.** 

**  Alas  !**  answered  Hieio,  *<  what  pluMUH 
do  3rou  inuigine  a  king  can  reoeiTe  from  those 
who  do  not  speak  ill  of  him,  when  he  is  con. 
viuced  that,  although  they  are  tilent,  thej  think 
every  thing  that  is  bad  of  him  ?  Or  what  de- 
light can  they  afiord,  who  applaud  him 
he  has  so  much  reason  to  tuspect  their 
of  aduktion  ?** 

«  Why,  really,**  replied  Simonidee,  « I  noit 
so  far  entirely  agree  with  you,  that  thooe  pntsei 
must  be  most  agreeable,  which  are  bestowed 
on  us  by  men  who  are  entirely  free  and  Inde- 
pendent.* 

IV.  "  However,**  added  Simonides,  •«  irith 
regard  to  the  sense  of  taste,  you  surely  cannot 
convince  any  one  but  that  you  enjoy  the  plea- 
sures  of  the  table  more  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind." 

"  I  know,**  said  Hiero,  *'  that  most  men 
imagine  we  must  necessarily  receive  more  plea- 
sure in  eating  and  drinking ;  because  they  would 
do  the  same,  from  the  ^'ariety  with  which  our 
tables  are  served,  than  from  what  they  usually 
meet  with  at  their  own.  For  whatever  is  rare, 
and  excels  what  we  are  accustomed  to,  aflTords 
a  greater  pleasure.  For  which  reason  all  men 
expect  with  joy  the  approach  of  a  feast,  except 
kings;  for  their  tables  being  constantly  provided 
to  the  full,  can  have  no  sort  of  addition  on  any 
festival  occasions.  In  this  respect  then,  in  the 
first  place,  by  being  deprived  of  hope,  kings  are 
less  happy  than  private  men. 

3  It  is  probably  s  common  remark,  wbich  1  <ifte«ilieird 
from  a  man  of  ranlc  and  large  fortune,  that  be  could  not 
afford  to  reoeire  presents. 

4  Xenophon  says  of  Agesilans,  **  That  he  was  moch 
pinaiml  with  the  praises  of  those  who  would  have  blamed 
him  wiUi  equal  freedom,  if  he  had  acted  iraproperty.**^ 
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**  I  'make  no  doubt,  likewise,  but  you  your- 
self  have  experienced  that  the  more  euperfluous 
dishes  are  set  before  us,  the  sooner  we  are 
cloyed  with  eating.  So  that,  with  regard  to 
the  duration  of  this  pleasure,  he  who  is  served 
with  such  profusion  is  in  a  much  worse  con- 
dition than  one  who  lives  in  a  more  frugal  and 
less  plentiful  style.** 

<*  But  after  all,**  replied  Simonides,  "ae  long 
as  the  appetite  for  food  continues,  those  must 
certainly  find  more  pleasure  who  feed  at  a 
sumptuous  table,  than  those  who  are  confined 
to  cheap  and  ordinary  provisions." 

**  Do  not  you  imagine  then,  Simonides,*' 
said  Hiero,  "  that  in  proportion  to  the  delight 
which  any  one  takes  in  any  thing,  the  more 
fondly  he  is  usually  attached  to  it  ?** 

"  Undoubtedly,**  says  Simonides. 

**  Have  you  then  ever  remarked,  that  kuigs 
approach  with  greater  delight  to  the  food  which 
is  prepared  for  them,  than  private  persons  do  to 
aieir  frugal  viands  ?** 

*<  No,  really,**  answered  Simonides,  **  the 
very  reverse  seems  to  me  to  be  the  truth  of  the 
ease.** 

"  For  have  you  not  observed,"  says  Hiero, 
**  those  many  artificial  preparations  and  variety 
of  sauces,  of  a  sharp  and  poignant  relish,  to 
stimulate  the  appetite,  which  are  served  up  at 
the  table  of  kings  ?  * 

"  I  certainly  have,**  replied  Simonides ;  [*  and 
am  convinced  these  high  sauces  are  quite  un- 
natural,  and  inimical  to  the  health  of  man.** 

**  Do  you  think  then,"  said  Hiero,  «  that 
these  unnatural  delicacies  can  afford  pleasure 
to  any  one,  but  to  those  whose  palates  are 
vitiated  by  luxury  and  indulgence?  For  my 
part,  I  know  by  experience,  and  you  cannot  be 
ignorant,  that  those  who  have  a  good  appetite 
want  no  artificial  preparations  of  this  kind.** 

V.  **  Then  as  to  those  expensive  perfumes 
which  you  make  use  of,'*  said  Simonides,  «  I 
really  believe  that  those  who  approach  your 
persons  have  more  enjoyment  of  them  than  you 
yourselves  have.  As  in  respect  to  those  who 
have  eaten  any  thing  of  a.  disagreeable  odour> 
the  person  himself  is  not  so  much  incommoded 
by  it,  as  those  who  come  too  near  him.'* 

"  That  is  precisely  the  case,*'  replied  Hiero, 
**  with  those  who  have  constantly  a  variety  of 
food  set  before  them.  They  eat  nothing  with 
an  appetite :  whereas  he  who  but  rarely  meets 
with  any  delicacy,  feeds  upon  it  with  a  true 
relish,  whenever  it  makes  its  appearance.*' 


y  L  *'  But,  after  all,'*  sayi  Simonides,  «  per- 
haps the  greatest  incitement  to  your  aspiring 
after  rojralty  are  the  pleasures  of  love.  For  in 
this  respect  it  is  in  your  power  to  enjoy  every 
olject,  the  most  beautiful  in  its  kind.'* 

''Alas!**  cries  Hiero,  "  you  have  now  pro- 
duced an  instance,  in  which  you  must  certainly 
know  we  are  far  less  happy  than  private  per- 
sons. For,  in  the  first  place,  those  marriages 
are  generally  esteemed  most  honourable,  and  to 
confer  the  greatest  dignity,  as  well  as  pleasure, 
which  we  contract  with  our  superiors  in  rank 
and  fortune :  and  in  the  second  place,  are  those 
of  equals  with  their  equals :  but  to  form  an  al- 
liance pf  that  kind  with  an  inferior,  is  disgrace- 
ful and  injurious  to  our  character.  Unless  a 
king  marries  a  stranger,  therefore,  he  must  ne- 
cessarily marry  an  inferior ;  so  that  he  can  never 
enjoy  what  is  most  agreeable  in  the  married  state. 

*'  The  attention  and  respect  also  which  la 
paid  us  by  a  woman  of  birth  and  spirit  gives  a 
man  great  pleasure;  but,  when  paid  us  by  a 
slave,  it  affords  us  very  little  satisfaction.  Yet 
if  they  fail  of  that  respect  which  is  our  due, 
we  are  provoked  and  chagrined. 

"  In  short,  with  regard  to  the  mere  sensual 
pleasures  of  love,  where  marrisge  is  out  of  the 
question»  kings  have  still  less  of  that  pleasure 
to  boast  of:  for  we  all  know,  that  it  is  love 
alone  which  renders  fruition  so  exquisitely  de- 
lightful {  but  love  is  more  rarely  excited  in  the 
breast  of  kings  than  of  any  other  men.  For 
we  despise  easy  and  obvious  pleasures ;  but  the 
passion  is  nourished  by  hope.  And  as  a  per- 
son who  is  not  thirsty  never  drinks  with  plea- 
sure,  so  he  who  is  not  stimulated  by  love  knows 
not  the  true  pleasure  of  enjoyment.** 

Hiero  having  thus  spoken,  Simonides,  with 
a  smile,  replied :  **  What  is  this  which  you 
assert,  Ο  Hiero !  that  love  cannot  be  excited 
in  the  breast  of  kings  ?  Whence  comes  it  to 
pass  then,  that  you  are  so  fond  of  Dailocha, 
the  most  beautiful  of  her  sex  ?** 

«  Why  truly,  my  Simonides,"  said  he,  « it 
is  not  for  what  I  could  with  so  much  ease 
obtain  of  her,  but  for  what  it  is  least  of  all  in 
the  power  of  kings  to  effect. 

'*  I  own  I  love  Dailocha  for  what  we  na- 
turally  desire  to  obtain  from  a  beautiful  object. 
Those  fiivours,  however,  which  I  so  earnestly 
wish  to  receive  voluntarily,  and  with  mutuid 
affection,  J  could  no  more  endure  to  extort  by 
force,  than  I  could  to  do  violence  to  my  own 
person. 
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«  To  pluiMter  Old  tike  bf  force  frooi  ui 
csem  J,  we  coMider  η  a  real  eaiue  of  eiulta- 
tkNi :  but  no  frnmn  from  a  belored  object  eaa 
giTe  us  any  joj,  eieept  tboee  whidi  are  folu»- 
taiUy  beitowcd.  From  sucb  an  object,  who 
returns  our  paesion,  ererj  tbing  h  agreeable : 
ber  slighteat  regards;  ber  tiiflfaig  questions; 
ber  cbildisb  answers  ι  and  tbe  most  agreeable 
of  all,  perbapa,  and  tbe  most  alluring,  are  ber 
struggles  and  counterfeited  resentments.  But, 
to  possess  by  force  a  woman  wbom  we  lore^  is, 
in  my  opinion,  to  act  more  like  a  robber  tban  a 
lover.  A  robber  indeed  reeeives  some  grati- 
fication from  tbe  idea  of  gain,  and  perbape  from 
baving  done  an  injury  to  an  adrenary ;  but  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  giring  pain  to  a  person  wbom 
we  lore,  and  to  treat  one  for  wbom  we  profess 
a  regard,  as  if  we  really  bated  tbem ;  and  to 
torment  a  woman,  to  wbom  our  caresses  are 
odious  and  disgusting,  is  surely  most  detestable 
and  inbuman. 

«  In  sbort,  if  a  private  person  receives  fiivours 
from  a  woman  wbom  be  loves,  it  is  an  un- 
equivocal pledge  of  ber  affection ;  as  be  knows 
■be  is  under  no  necessity  to  comply  witb  bis 
solicitations. 

«  But  a  king  baa  no  rigbt  to  imsgine  tbat  be 
is  ever  sincerely  beloved.^  For  we  know, 
that  those  who  submit  to  our  pleasure  through 
fiear,  counterfeit  as  much  as  is  in  their  power 
the  air  and  manner  of  those  whose  compliance 
is  the  effect  of  a  sincere  afiection.  Yet  never 
are  conspiracies  sgainst  kings  so  frequently  con- 
ducted as  by  those  who  affect  to  love  them  with 
the  greatest  sincerity.'* 

VII.  To  all  this  Simonides  repUed :  **  Well, 
my  good  Hiero,  in  regard  to  what  you  have 
hitherto  aUeged,  I  confess  they  are  but  trifles ; 
for  I  see  many  men  of  respectable  characters, 
who  voluntarily  refrain  from  tbe  pleasures  of 
tbe  table,  and  are  indifferent  to  what  they  eat 
or  drink,  and  also  entirely  abstain  from  all  in- 
tercourse  witb  the  fair  sex. 

**  But  in  another  respect  there  is  certainly  a 
striking  superiority  of  kings  over  private  men ; 
that  you  conceive  and  readily  execute  great  pro- 
jects; that  you  have  a  greater  abundance  of 
whatever  is  excellent  in  its  kind ;  you  possess 
the  finest  and  most  spirited  horses ;  the  most 
beautiful  arms ;  tbe  richest  ornaments  for  your 


1  Un  roy,  qnl  pMit  •'  «ηιιγβτ  4e  cent  miUe  bra•,  no 
|i«ut  guera  s*  aworer  d'an  ooiur.— /Viiten«</«  DitUog. 
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woien;  Aemoafngniflceaf  yiiieaa, 
adorned  witb  tba  most  i«ai 
you  are  attanded  witb  a 
domesties,  and  tbost  of  the 
dexterous  tbat  can  be  frwnd.  Aild  to  tfckb 
tbat  you  have  tba  oaoat  ample  naeaaa  of  aveag- 
ing  yoursdvas  on  your  enemia%  and  of  iwmmL• 
ing  your  friends.** 

•<  AUs !  ny  Simonides,"  aaid  Hiaro,  «  dbl 
tbe  multitade  are  denied  with  th•  ^y^dfrr 
of  royalty  I  am  not  at  all  aurpriaed;  for  tba 
vulgar  in  general  seem  to  ma  to  jvdga  of  bq»- 
piness  and  misery  merely  bj  appfaiaiifci 
Now,  as  royalty  displays  to  the  eyva  of  the 
world  those  poasessions  wbicb  are  nmrmly 
estecBMd  tbe  most  valuable^  ao  it  eoooaala  tba 
evils  to  which  kings  are  expoaed  in  ihm  inmoet 
recesses  of  tbeir  soul,  where  ales•  vani  bsjipi 
ness  or  misery  resides. 

«  That  these  things,  tberefoff^aboiildasapa 
tbe  notice  of  the  multitude^  I  am  inH  at  all 
surprised,  as  I  said ;  but,  tbat  yov  ahtmld  b» 
under  tbe  same  mistake,  who  fom  your  jn^• 
ment  from  reflection  mora  than  extemnl  qppsa»• 
ances,  I  own,  excites  my  astonishment.  Wm 
my  part,  Simonides,  I  assure  yoι^  fiooi  WKf 
own  experience,  that  kings  have  tbe  Icnac  abwa 
of  the  greatest  goods,  and  much  tbe  kigeat 
portion  of  the  greatest  evils,  incident  to  human 
life. 

**  For  instance,  if  peace  is  esteemed  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind  the  greatest  good,  it  ia  cer- 
tain, the  smallest  portion  of  that  good  ia  allattad 
to  kings :  and  likewise,  if  war  is  the  greatest 
evil,  tbe  greatest  part  of  that  evil  is  tbe  poctm 
of  kings. 

'<  In  the  first  place,  then,  unlesa  the  wMe 
country  be  engaged  iu  a  dvil  war,  private 
individuals  may  securely  go  where  tbey  plens^ 
without  danger  to  their  persons.  Whereas 
kings'  find  it  always  necessary  to  mardi  as 
through  an  enemy's  country ;  armed  tbemeelve% 
and  attended  by  guards  completely  armed. 

*<  Moreover,  private  persons,  if  tbey  go  ta 
make  war  in  an  enemy's  country,  as  sooo  m 
they  return  home  find  themselves  again  in  paw 

8  The  reader  mnet  here  adrert,  that  In  tiie  Attic  wri. 
tere,  the  word**  tyrant*' hM  three  dirttoctafwa.  Πομβ 
time•,— lat,  a  lawful  Idner,  appointed  by  the  oomtitntiaB 
of  any  ooontry :  Sdly,  one  who  veurpe  th•  aoTerejfm 
power  in  a  free  state,  whether  he  exercise  it  with  rao. 
deration,  or  with  cruelty  and  injustice :  9(Sy,  a  daap•!^ 
or  abaolnto  monardi,  who  rulafl  by  farce.  Ia  the  affnal 
of  this  (Uaoourae  it  is  generally  used  in  the  laat  sea««. 
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fact  Mouiitj  ί  bnt  king^  (I  meui  tAittarj  itm- 
poU)  when  they  nlum  to  iheii  own  capiuli, 
find  lliemicliM  in  the  inidK  of  the  gnaUat 
tHunbei  of  cnemica.  Aod  if  ■  man  powBrful 
encmj  niak•  vni  upon  mij  dij,  Uiote  wko  are 
attacked  maf  be  in  danger  μ  k>ag  μ  they  era 
without  the  walli ;  bat  u  hnmi  •■  the;  hare 
retreated  within  their  ioErencbroenti,  they  find 
themaelve*  in  parfact  ■ecuritjr  ι  wbetcaa  a  tf- 
nnt,  fitf  &οα  fiadii^  hinwelf  nfe,  eren  within 
hi*  oarn  paUca,  ha•  then  the  gieataat  OUM  to 
be  upmi  hii  guard. 

'■  Again,  when  bf  n^ociatioa  peace  ii  le- 
Btoied,  prirale  petHiH  find  themaelfea  &eed 
from  the  inoKiTenicncei  of  wti  i  but  tyranti 
noTcc  Kalljr  are  at  peace  with  thoM  whom  thej 
bold  in  nibjeetion  ι  nor  darea  a  ijmnt  lely  upon 
the  iaith  ef  any  treatjr  which  he  ruJem  with  the 
reat  of  maniuDd. 

"  In  «hart,  there  are  wara  indeed  which  free 
«tatea  ue  obliged  to  our;  on  with  each  other, 
aa  Ihete  are  thoae  which  kings  an  forced  to 
wage  with  tboae  whom  the;  faafe  deprived  οΐ 
their  Ubertjr  ι  but  whatever  inconvenience! 
tbeae  itatei  mar  e^qierienee  &om  inch  wan, 
the  lame  occur  in  thoea  whi^  liing*  are  obliged 


"  Both  the  osa  and  the  other  an  under  a  ne- 
coaitj  of  being  alwaji  anncd,  and  eontiouallj 
upon  their  guard,  and  of  expoeing  themwlTCl 
to  great  dangen  :  and  if  they  chance  to  late 
battle,  or  meet  with  anj  dinner,  the;  aie  both 

■*  And  tbw  fitf  wan  are  nearljr  όρου 
Mma  footiiv,  both  with  kingi  aad  free  >1 
But  then  the  agiveable  dreumitancee  wbidi 
tboM  ezpeiience  from  victorr  who  aerve  under 
B&ce  atati^  to  theae  tyimote  are  cntirelr  ■ 
gera.  For  wbio  the  indinduak  of  a  free  dtf 
gain  the  advantage  over  their  adicnariea  in 
battle,  it  ii  nut  eai;  to  «ipreu  the  pieaiure 
which  tbej  feel  to  *ee  their  cnemie•  put  to 
flight ;  their  alacrity  in  the  pnmiit,  and  their  da- 
light  even  in  the  havoc  which  they  make  of  tbeir 
foea  :  how  much  they  glory  In  inch  an  exploit 
how  splindid  their  triumph  t  and  how  much 
they  eiult  in  the  idea  of  baring  augmented  the 
■Orength  of  the  commonwealth  i'  every  indivi- 
doal  givca  himcelf  the  credit  of  having  had  a 
part  in  planning  the  expedition,  and  of  contri- 
buting to  iti  laccea•.  Nay,  you  will  hardly  fi>d  i 


man  who  doeeaot  Magnify  hia  own  pvawBaa,  and 
pretend  to  bave  ilaio  mere  with  hia  own  hand, 
than  p«lh*|»  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  tMtia. 
So  glorioua  to  every  individnal  data  the  vio- 
tocy  appear  wbidi  waa  ohtaiaed  bya  free  ιΐηίο.* 
"  Aa  for  ■  king,  or  tyrant,  when  be  luspecta 
and  ia  actually  convinced  that  bii  luhiecti  are 
fofmiBg  daagarou*  detigne  (gainH  him,  if  he 
loaia  of  them  to  death,  be  ii  eeitun  that 
be  «ball  DM  by  that  neana  brii«  over  the  whole 
city  to  Ui  interaH  ι  and  ia  KnuUe  at  tha  nun• 

'  Eta :  of  eomaa  he  can  oeithei  rqcMM 
h  len  can  he  jitide  himadi)  on  *ueb  an 
■chicveineDt.  Nay,  be  extmuale*,ai  &r  aeia  is 
hia  power,  and  make*  an  apology  for  what  b• 
bai  done,  aa  having  been  void  of  any  ill  iatan- 

Andeven  after  the  death  of  thoae  who  wer• 
the  chief  ohjecti  of  hia  fear,  be  ii  to  br  frm 
being  fi-eed  fivm  hia  eppreheBaoni,  that  ha 
it  neeemry  to  be  «till  more  upon  hit 
guard  than  be  wat  befora.  And  tbua  doei  a 
tynul  live  in  a  continBal  ttate  of  war ;  at,  bom 
experience,  J  can  leatify. 

VIIL  ••  Obterve,  in  the  next  plaoe,  what  kind 
of  fiiendibipt  kingi  are  capable  of  anjojlng  t 
hit  let  na  firtt  contidei  bow  great  a  blettlBg 
ffiendthip  ia  to  manUnd.  For  when  a  mtu  it 
lincerely  beloved,  hia  ftiendt  are  alwaya  happj 
in  bia  presence,  and  delight  in  lerving  and  do- 
ing bim  good.  When  be  it  tbeent,  they  tnx. 
ioualy  with  for  Ua  return  )  and  irtien  be  doe* 
return,  receive  him  with  tran^arti  of  joy  ι 
tbey  rejoice  with  him  in  hit  gi    '  ~ 


la  ^ak  vUk  Ac  iMllaC•  Df  ■  I 


"  Neither  baa  it  etcaped  the  attention  of  a•• 
vera!  etatgt,  that  friendtbip  b  the  greaten  tad 
moat  valuable  good  that  mortal*  ean  enjoys 
For,  under  many  govemmcnta,  the  lawt  permit 
■dulterera  alone  to  be  tlain  with  impnulji 
And  for  thia  reaton  i  that  tbey  tuppoi•  them 
10  alienate  that  affection  and  ftlandtUp  whiofa 
■  woman  oaght  to  bave  for  her  hutbaad.     Far 

at  eirenmatanoea,  ihonM  be  gnUty  of  an  act  of 
Infid^ty,  the  hatband  may  not  ptrhapa  aalean 
her  the  leaa,  if  be  ia  convinced  that  her  ftiendeUp 
for  him  continiiet  biviolatc  and  undiminiabcd.• 
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**  For  mypntt  I  esteem  it  lo  greet  a  bappi- 
neis  to  be  beloved  bjr  our  friends,  tbet  we  can 
bardly  haye  any  tbing  furtber  to  witb  for  from 
gods  or  men.  Bot  of  tbia  bappinesa,  I  am  con- 
Tinced,  no  one  eiqoyi  less  tban  tynmtf  or 
king».  Tbat  wbat  I  assert  ia  true,  Simonides, 
attend  to  tbe  following  particular. 

«<  Tbe  firmest  friendsbips  tben  seem  to  be 
tboee  wbicb  reciprocaUj  subsist  between  pa- 
rents and  tbeir  children ;  between  brotbers  and 
brotbers;  between  busbands  and  their  wives; 
and  lastly,  those  wbicb  a  daily  intercourse  pro- 
duces between  companions  and  acquaintance. 

**  Now,  if  you  consider  tbe  affair  attentively, 
Simonides,  you  will  find  tbat  private  persons 
enjoy  tbe  greatest  share  of  this  affection  :  but 
amongst  kings  or  tjrrants,  how  many  do  you 
find  who  bave  put  to  death  their  own  children ; 
or,  on  tbe  contrary,  bave  perished  by  tbeir  own 
oflspring !  How  many  brothers  who  have  slain 
eacb  other  to  arrive  at  the  sovereign  power! 
How  many  tyrants,  possessed  of  that  power, 
bave  been  murdered  by  tbeir  wives,  and  by 
their  associates  who  have  professed  the  great- 
est friendship  for  them  ?  If,  therefore,  those 
who  were  prompted  by  natural  affection,  or 
obliged  by  tbe  laws,  to  show  a  regard  to  kings, 
bave  nevertheless  expressed  tbeir  detestation  of 
them ;  how  is  it  probable,  do  jrou  think,  that 
any  others  should  entertain  any  friendship  for 
them? 

IX.  "  Again ;  as  mutual  confidence  among 
mankind  is  a  very  great  blessing,  is  not  he  who 
has  tbe  least  share  of  this  confidence  deprived 
of  a  very  great  blessing?  For,  with  what  plea- 
sure can  men  converse  familiarly  together  with- 
out mutual  confidence  ?  What  happiness  can 
exist  between  tbe  sexes  in  marriage,  if  this 
confidence  is  banished  ?  or,  how  can  we  bear 
even  a  domestic  in  our  family,  if  we  bave  not 
an  opinion  of  bis  fidelity  ? 

*'  Of  this  happiness  then,  I  mean,  of  re]3ring 
witb  confidence  on  those  about  us,  no  one  par- 
takes less  tban  a  tyrant  t  since  he  lives  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  suspicion,  even  when  the  most 
delicious  food,  or  the  most  exquisite  liquors, 
are  set  before  him.  Insomuch  that,  before  he 
makes  any  offering  or  libation  to  tbe  gods,  he 
obliges  some  domestic  first  to  taste  it,  lest 
even  in  those  sacred  viands  sometbing  poison- 
ous should  be  concealed. 

X.  «*  Moreover,  to  every  other  mortal,  their 
country  is  held  dear,  and  tbe  chief  object  of 
tbeir  affection  :  and  tbe  citizens  of  the  same 


state  protect  eacb  otber,  witkool 
against  their  slaves,  and  i^ainat  other  bsM 
assassins,  tbat  no  one  may  be  €xyo9ti  to  «f 
violent  death.  And  this  preoaiition  1^  bees 
carried  so  fiv,  tbat  many  kws  have  bees  ta- 
acted,  dedaring  those  polluted  wiw  aboold  s»• 
sodate  or  converse  witb  a  homicide.  Thai 
every  private  citizen  lives  ia  aecmxty  imder  tbe 
protection  procured  bim  by  bia  eouatrj;  bit 
even  in  this  respect  tbe  very  refarae  Is  ^  eve 
witb  tyrants.  For,  so  far  horn  poniahii^  those 
who  put  a  tyrant  to  death,  they  oeaaDj  rewarl  | 
them  with  distinguished  honoars^  And,  in- 
stead of  excluding  them  from  tbe  icljgioai 
rites,  as  they  do  those  who  bave  murdered  a 
private  dticen,  tbey  genersUy  erect  atiCacs  to 
them  in  tbe  temples  of  tbe  gods. 

"  But  should  you  imagine,  that  a  ba^g  is 
more  happy,  firom  possessing  moie  wealth 
than  a  private  individual,  in  this»  mj  Simoai- 
des,  you  are  extremely  mistaken.  For  «  sa 
athlete  never  prides  himself  oo  Taaqmsbiiy 
one  who  is  ignorant  of  tbe  gynanaatic  excrdsei, 
but  ia  sensibly  mortified  if  he  is  overeome  by 
his  antagonist;  thus  a  king  takes  no  pleasureia 
having  larger  possessions  ^lan  a  private  aobject ; 
but  be  is  greatly  chagrined  to  see  other  kings 
more  opulent  than  himself;  for  these  only  be 
considers  as  bis  antagonists,  or  rivala,  witb  re- 
gard to  riches. 

XL  **  Neither  can  a  king,  in  general,  grmtiff 
his  wishes  more  readily  than  a  private  man. 
For  the  object  of  a  private  man's  utmost  am- 
bition  is,  perhaps,  no  more  tban  a  booae^  a 
field,  or  a  slave ;  but  a  king  usually  aims  at  tbe 
acquisition  of  dties,  of  extensive  provinces, 
harbours,  or  fortified  dtadels ;  which  are  ob- 
tained with  much  more  difficulty  and  danger 
than  those  objects  which  excite  tbe  wiabea  of 
private  individuals. 

**  Nay,  you  will  find  but  few  that  are  really 
poor  amongst  private  persons,  in  comparison 
with  those  who  may  be  caUed  so  amongst  ao• 
vcreigns  :  for  an  abundance,  or  a  suffidency,  ■ 
is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  oar 
possessions,  but  by  tbe  exigendes  of  our  sta- 
tion :  and,  according  to  this  idea,  whatever 
exceeds  a  sufficiency,  may  be  called  too  much, 
and  what  falls  short  of  it,  too  little.  Now, 
much  more  ample  revenues  may  not  be  aufll•» 
cient  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  kii^. 


I  See  thU  sut^Ject  elegantly  treated  by  our  author,  at 
the  boglniiiug  of  his  Erunoniir*,  infm. 
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than  what  would  kMcc  k  piinte  penon.  At 
for  private  penoni,  thej  we  Μ  liberty  to  cod- 
tnct  their  daily  eipenaef,  ai  they  find  it  con- 
Tcnient ;  but  king*  have  not  the  nune  privilege : 
for,  a*  their  greatest  and  most  Decessuy  ex- 
pentei  are  employed  for  the  roainteDanee  of 
those  «ho  guard  their  persons,  to  retrench 
these  expenses,  aecmt  to  threaten  thcit  imme- 
diate destruction. 

"  TbeD,  bow  can  we  consider  those  as  poor, 
and  the  objects  of  compassion,  who  can  obtain, 
by  lawful  means,  whatever  they  stand  in  need 
of  7  But  those  who  are  under  a  Deeenity  of 
being  guilty  of  unjuit  and  disbonoorable  ae. 
tioDS,  how  can  we  but  esteem  tbem  really  poor 
and  miserable  beings  ?  But  tyrants  are  often 
forced  to  pillage  ttie  temples  of  tbo  gods,  and 
plunder  men,  throi^h  mere  want  of  their  ne- 
cessary supplies:  for  when  engaged  in  war, 
they  must  either  keep  on  foot  a  sufficient  force, 
or  inevitably  perish  by  tbeir  adversaries. " 

XIT.  ■>  But  give  me  leave,  my  Simonides, 
to  mention  another  difficulty  to  which  kings 
are  exposed.  They  are  equally  capable,  witb 
private  pemoos,  of  distinguishing  the  merit  of 
accomplished,  of  wise,  and  of  virtuous  men. 
But,  instead  of  viewing  tbem  with  pleasure 
and  admiration,  they  behold  them  with  fear. 
They  dread  men  of  coiuage,  lest  the;  should 
make  some  bold  aUempl  in  favour  of  liberty. 
They  dread  men  of  great  parts,  lest  they  should 
engage  in  some  dangerous  plot;  and  virtuous 
men,  lest  the  multitude  should  wish  to  raise 
them  to  the  sovereign  power. 

"  Now  when,  from  suspicion,  they  bave  se- 
cretly freed  themselves  from  men  of  this  re- 
■pectable  character,  whom  have  they  left  to 
employ  in  their  service,  but  dishonest,  or  de- 
bauched, or  ilBTiih  wretches  ?  They  trust 
these  diahooeat  mbcreonts,  because  men  of 
that  character  must  fear,  as  much  as  the  tyrant 
himself,  that  if  a  city  become  free,  tbey  will 
meet  with  tbeir  deserts;  the  debauched,  be- 
cause from  (heir  luxury  and  sloth  they  will  be 
attached  to  the  present  power;  slaves,  because, 
being  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  they  will  not 
u  isb  to  be  free.  This  then,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  most  mortifying  reflection,  to  behold  with 
approbation  men  of  virtue,  and  to  be  under  a 
necessity  of  employing  men  of  a  character  en- 
tirely the  reverse. 

XIII.  "  It  is  likewise  necessary  for  a  tyrant 
to  show  a  love  and  r^ard  for  the  city  under 
Us  dominion  :    for  be  rannot  be  happy,  nor 


even  stfe,  independently  of  the  aSectlon  of  the 
citizens.  And  yet  the  necessity  he  is  under 
to  support  his  authority,  obliges  him,  in  s<KDe 
meamre,  to  treat  tbem  with  aevcrity.  For 
tyrant!  do  not  wish  to  render  their  mbjects 
bmve,  or  to  see  tbem  well  armed ;  but  they 


their  countrymen,  and  to  use  tbem  as   the 
guards  of  their  person. 

"  Neither  do  they  rejoice  with  their  IcUow- 
dtiieus,  when  a  fruitful  year  of  com  pro- 
duces every  thing  in  abundance.  For  the 
more  indigent  the  people  are,  the  more  hum- 
ble and  more  submissive  tbey  expect  to  fliul 

XIV.  "  But  I  will  now  lay  before  yon,  mj 
Simonides,"  added  Hiero,  "a  true  account  of 
those  pleanures  which  I  enjoyed,  when  I  was 
a  private  man,  and  which  I  find  myself  de- 
prived of  since  I  became  a  king.  I  then  eim- 
retsed  familiarly  with  mj  equals ;  delighted 
with  tbeir  company,  as  they  were  with  mine : 
and  I  convened  also  with  myself,  wlienever  I 
chose  to  indulge  in  the  oslm  of  solitude. 

"  I  frequently  spent  my  time  in  convivial 
entertaiiunenta,  and  drinking  with  my  fiiends, 
BO  as  to  forget  the  cbsgrins  to  which  human 
life  is  olmonous ;  nay,  oflen  to  a  degree  of 
extravagance ;  to  singing,  dancing,  and  evny 
degree  of  festivity,  unrestrained  but  by  ovr 
own  inclinarions.  But  I  sm  now  debarred 
from  the  society  of  those  who  eould  aflbrd  me 
any  delight,  as  I  have  slavee  alone  for  my  com- 
panions, instead  of  Mends :  nor  can  1  converse 
agreeably  with  men  in  whom  I  cannot  discover 
the  least  benevolence  or  attachment  to  me  i 
and  I  am  forced  to  guard  agunst  intoxication 
or  sJeep,  as  a  most  dangerous  snare. 

"  But  now,  (o  be  continually  alarmed,  etthoi 
in  a  crowd,  or  in  solitude;  to  be  in  fear  when 
without  guaida,  and  to  be  a&aid  of  tbe  guards 
themselves ;  to  be  unwilling  to  have  them 
about  me  vrithout  their  arms,  snd  to  be  under 
apprehensions  to  see  them  armed;  what  a 
wretched  state  of  existence  is  this  ! 

"  Moreover,  to  place  a  greater  confideiu^e  in 


Barbarians,  than  in  Greeks;  to  be  under  • 
necessity  of  treaung  freemen  like  slaves,  and 
to  give  alsves  their  freedom  ;  are  not  all  thoaa 
things  evident  symptoms  of  a  mind  disturbed 
and  quite  deranged  by  fear  ?  Now  this  passion 
of  fear  not  only  creates  uneasiness,  and  diSlisea 
istant  gloom  over   the   mind,  but,   being 
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mixed  wHli  all  mu  fltmmtm,  aepnrtM  w  of  all 
kind  of  enjo  jment• 

<«  But,  if  yon  have  had  any  expcrienee  of 
miUtaiy  aflain»  Sinoiiidei»  and  hata  ever  been 
poated  near  a  body  of  die  enemy,  only  reeol- 
Icct  bow  little  you  were  diipoeed  eitber  to  eat 
or  to  Bleep  in  tbat  aituatioo.  Sucb  aa  were 
your  uneaay  senaations  on  tbat  oeoaaioB,  rodh 
or  ratber  more  dreadful,  are  tboea  to  wbicb 
tyrania  are  condaually  ezpoaad ;  for  tbeir  ima- 
gination not  only  repreaents  tbeb  enemiea  aa 
encamped  in  tbeir  ugbt,  bat  as  lurrounding 
tbem  on  erery  side.** 

To  tbia  Simonidea  aoawered,  **  Your  obaer- 
vation  ia  extremely  just.  War  is  undoubtedly 
aubjeet  to  continual  alarms.  Neveitbeless, 
CTen  during  a  campaign,  wben  we  baye  pie- 
viously  disposed  our  sentinels,  we  eat  and 
sleep  in  tbe  utmost  security." 

«  Tbat  Is  very  true,"  said  Hiero^  '*  for  tbe 
laws  watcb  over  tbe  guuds  tbemselves)  so 
tbat  tbey  an  as  mucb  in  fear  on  tbeir  own  ae- 
couot  as  on  youia.  But  kings  bave  only  mer- 
cenaries for  tbeir  guards,  wbom  tbey  pay  as 
tbey  do  tbeir  labooiers  in  tbe  barvest•  And 
tbougb  tbe  principal  duty  of.  guards  is  to  be 
foitbful  to  tbeir  trust,  yet  it  is  more  difficult  to 
find  one  of  tbat  description  fidtbful,  tban  tbe 
generality  of  workmen  in  any  branch  of  busL 
nees ;  especially  wben  these  guards  enlist 
tbemselves  for  tbe  sake  of  the  stipend,  and 
have  it  in  their  power,  in  a  short  sime,  to  gain 
a  much  laiiger  sum,  by  assaseinadng  a  tyrant, 
tban  they  would  receive  from  tbe  tyrant  by 
many  years'  faithful  attendance. 

XV.  "  As  for  what  you  observed,"  con- 
tinued Hiero,  **  that  kings  were  to  be  envied 
for  the  power  which  they  enjoy,  of  serving 
tbeir  friends,  and  of  subduing  their  enemies ; 
neither  is  this  by  any  means  true.  As  for  our 
friends,  how  can  you  suppose  that  wc  should 
be  very  desirous  to  serve  them,  when  we  are 
convinced,  that  he  who  is  under  the  greatest 
obligation  to  us,  will  be  the  6rst  to  withdraw 
himself  from  our  sight,  and  to  avoid  any  for- 
tber  intercourse  with  us ;  for  no  one  considers 
what  be  has  received  from  a  tyrant  as  his  pro- 
perty,  till  he  ia  escsped  from  his  power. 

"  Then  as  for  his  enemies,  how  can  you 
say  tbat  tyrants  can  so  readily  subdue  them, 
when  they  are  sensible  that  every  one  is  their 
enemy  who  is  subject  to  their  power.  They 
cannot  put  them  all  to  death,  nor  confine  them 
all  in  prison.     For  over  whom  could  they,  in 


that  casc^  cxaraat  tbeir  domiBlM ?     Bali. 

tboogfa  ba  knowa  tbcm  all  to  be  fait 

be  is  under  a  neraasify,  at  the 

to  gaard  Uaiadf  against  thcBib  Mid  yet  to 

ase  of  tbeir  servioe. 

«<  Ba  aasured  of  this  ten,  my  flimoridM. 
tbat  with  regard  to  tbair  foUaw-citiaeiia,  whs 
tbey  tbaa  fear,  it  ia  equally  paioftil  to  tyiMli 
to  see  tbem  alive,  and  to  put  thaai  to  amA. 
It  is  with  tbem  as  with  a  spiritad  hoia^  wbick 
we  are  afrsid  to  moant,  yet  mm  oawiUiag  U 
pot  him  to  death  on  aoeoiint  of  hia  good  qm- 
litiea,  though  wo  dare  not  oMdoa  iho  of  him  ia 
fear  of  some  firfal  accident. 

**  Tbe  same  is  applicable  to  other  pose»• 
siona,  which  are  uaefiil,  and  yat  attaaded  with 
some  iaoonvenienoe ;  though  wo  poMtaa  thsa 
with  amdety,  we  cannot  loaa  than  withaat 
pain  and  vexation.** 

XVL  Simonides,  having  liatonad  to  BSma, 
replied  t  '*  Well  then,  Hieroi  hot  honoar  mi 
reapect  appear  to  me  to  be  objeeta  of  ao  tuA 
importance,  tbat  men  eubnut  to  evciy  kiad  sf 
toil  and  danger  to  obtain  them.  And  ysa 
yourself,  it  should  seem,  notwithataading  the 
many  inoonveniencea  which  yoa  aaj  attend  aa 
royalty,  yet  are  thus  strongly  attached  to  it, 
that  you  may  be  honoured  and  reapectod ;  that 
all  your  orders  may  be  implicitly  obeyed ;  that 
all  men  may  have  their  eyes  upon  3^00;  msj 
rise  from  their  seats,  or  give  ytm  tbe  way  on 
your  approach :  in  short,  tbat  all  who  are  about 
you,  nwy  testify  tbeir  respect  by  their  words 
and  their  actions  ;  for  it  is  by  these,  and  every 
other  instance  of  deference,  tbat  subjects  con- 
tinually show  their  respect  to  their  kings. 

*<  For  my  part,  Hiero,  I  confesa  that  I 
think  this  desire  of  esteem  and  honour  ia  tbe 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  num  from  other 
animaU;  for  it  appears  probable,  that  the 
pleasure  arising  from  eating,  drinking,  aleep- 
ing,  and  other  natural  functions,  are  common 
to  all  animals.  But  the  love  of  honour  is  not 
discoverable  in  brutes,  nor  in  all  men :  inao• 
much,  that  those  in  whom  tbe  love  of  honoar 
or  glory  is  most  conspicuous,  are  usually  the 
furthest  removed  from  mere  brutes;  and  are 
commonly  named  men,'  in  its  most  noble  sense, 
by  way  of  eminence.  So  tbat  it  is  not  with- 
out reason,  in  my  opinion,  that  you  submit  to 
all  these  inconveniences  which  attend  on  royal- 


1  Tlie  Greek  hM  two  words  to  rxprecs  thU :  i*^ttt 
and  β>β{»τΜ. 
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ty,  when  yon  are  so  much  more  honoured  and 
respected  than  other  men.  For,  of  all  the 
pleasures  which  mankind  can  enjoy,  no  one 
seems  to  approach  nearer  to  divine  than  that 
which  they  receive  from  being  honoured  and 
respected." 

To  this  Hiero  replied :  ''  But,  I  assure  you, 
my  Simonides,  that  the  honours  which  are 
paid  to  kings  are  extremely  similar  to  the 
pleasures  which,  I  have  already  shown  you, 
they  receive  from  love.'  For  neither  are  those 
compliances  which  are  shown  us  by  them  who 
are  void  of  a  reciprocal  affection,  to  be  esteemed 
as  favours ;  nor  can  those  which  are  extorted 
by  force,  give  us  any  pleasure.  In  like  man- 
ner, we  ought  not  to  consider  as  marks  of  re- 
spect, those  honours  which  are  paid  us  by  such 
as  fear  us.'  For  how  can  we  suppose,  that 
they  who  rise  from  their  seats  to  those  who 
have  injured  them,  or  that  give  the  way  to 
those  who  tyrannise  over  them,  can  possibly 
entertain  any  real  honour  or  regard  for  them  ? 
We,  every  day,  make  presents  to  those  VfhXnn 
we  hate :  and  this  at  the  very  time  when  we 
are  most  apprehensive  of  suffering  from  their 
power  :  but  those  things  ought  certainly  to  be 
considered  as  acts  of  servility ;  whereas  real  re- 
spect must  proceed  from  quite  contrary  causes. 
For  when  we  think  a  man  is  capable  to  do  us 
service,  and  we  really  enjoy  the  effects  of  his 
good-will,  we  then  celebrate  his  praises  with 
pleasure  ;  every  one  considers  him  as  his  bene- 
factor ;  pays  him  the  utmost  deference ;  rises 
from  his  seat  on  his  approach,  not  from  fear, 
but  love ;  they  present  him  with  crowns  *  and 
other  donations,  as  a  tribute  to  his  virtue  and 
public  spirit.  In  this  case,  in  my  opinion, 
both  those  who  bestow  these  marks  of  respect 
on  such  a  man  confer  substantial  honour,  and 
he  who  is  thought  worthy  of  them  is  truly  and 
effectually  honoured;  and  I  cannot  but  pro- 
nounce him  a  happy  man  who  is  thus  honoured 
and  respected.  For,  instead  of  forming  conspi- 
racies against  such  a  man,  I  observe,  that  every 
one  is  solicitous  to  prevent  his  suffering  any  in- 
jury: so  that  he  spends  his  life  happily,  free  from 
fears,  from  envy,  and  from  danger ;  a  tyrant,  on 
the  contrary,  assure  yourself,  Simonides,  passes 

2  See  chap.  vi.  3  See  the  Appendix 

4  This  is  to  be  taken  in  its  litenl  Μΐιββ,Μ  it  wsa  λ  enu 
torn  amonff  the  Athenians  to  preeent  a  crown  to  any 
dtizen  who  had  eignalised  himself  on  any  particular  oc 
casion.  This  fare  rise  to  Demosthenes's  welUknown 
Ornti90t  **  de  Corona." 


every  day  and  night  as  if  all  mankind  had  al- 
ready condemned  him  to  death  for  his  injus- 
tice." 

XyiL  Having  heard  all  these  particulars, 
<*  Whence  comes  it  to  pass  then,**  cries  Simo- 
nides, **  if  the  condition  of  royalty  is  so  wretch- 
ed, and  you  are  convinced  that  it  b  so,  that 
you,  Hiero»  do  not  free  yourself  from  so  great 
an  evil  ?  Yet  neither  you,  nor  any  one  else, 
who  was  in  possession  of  royalty,  ever  volun- 
tarily resigned  it** 

*<  Jt  is  for  that  very  reason,  my  Simonides,** 
replied  he,  *'  that  the  condition  of  a  king  is  the 
moat  wretehed  state  imaginable :  for  there  is 
really  no  poesibility  of  resigning  it  with  safety. 
Indeed,  how  can  a  tyrant  find  sufficient  re- 
sources,  either  to  restore  that  wealth  which  he 
has  extorted  from  his  subjects  ;  or  to  recom  - 
pense  those  whom  he  has  suffered  to  languish 
in  prison  ?  or  how  can  he  restore  life  to  those 
whom  he  has  put  to  death  ? 

"  In  short,  my  Simonides,  if  ever  any  man 
could  be  a  gainer  by  hanging'  himself,  a  tyrant 
would  be  so,  for  he  alone  is  in  a  situation  to 
which  he  can  hardly  submit,  nor  yet  gain  any 
thing  by  quitting  it.* 

*  XVIIL  Simonides,  resuming  the  discourse, 
thus  replied :  *<  Now  then,  Ο  Hiero !  I  am 
no  longer  surprised,  that  you  speak  so  disad- 
vantageously  of  the  condition  of  royalty :  since, 
ambitious  as  you  are  to  gain  the  friendship 
of  mankind,  you  find  it  an  invincible  obstacle 
to  your  wishes.  I  think,  however,  I  can  con< 
vince  you,  that  sovereign  power  is  so  far 
from  preventing  one  who  is  possessed  of  it 
from  being  beloved,  that  it  gives  him  a  great 
advantage  in  that  respect  over  a  private  indi- 
vidual. 

<*  In  considering  this  subject,  however,  I  will 
not  insist,  that,  because  a  king  has  more  power, 
he  therefore  can  bestow  greater  favours  upon  his 
friends:  but,  suppose  a  private  person  and  a 
king  do  the  same  thing,  let  us  inquire  which 
confers  the  greatest  obligation. — To  begin  with 
matters  of  the  least  importance. 

**  Suppose  a  king  and  a  private  person  to 
address  any  one  whom  they  chance  to  see  in  an 
obliging  and  affectionate  manner ;  to  which  of 
the  two  will  such  a  one  listen  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  ?  Or,  let  them  proceed  to  praise 
or  compliment  him ;   whose  praises,  do  you 


5  A^«i>{«rd-iu :  literally  so. 
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imagine,  wcfoAA  diket  him  tbe  most  leiitiUf? 
Or,  let  «acli  of  tliem  inrite  liim  to  ui  enter- 
taimnent  after  the  sacrifice  ,*  to  which  of.  the 
two  do  yoa  think  he  would  etteem  liimtelf  the 
moat  obliged  for  that  honour?  Let  both  of 
them  pay  him  the  tame  attention  when  he  if  fid[ ; 
it  it  not  evident  lilcewise^  that  Ae  kind  offices 
of  thoae  who  have  the  most  power,  give  him 
the  moat  sensible  pleasure  ?  Lsstly,  let  each 
of  them  make  him  equal  presents ;  is  it  not 
visible  also,  that  favomv  of  hdf  the  value  from 
a  great  man  have  more  weight,  and  impress 
him  with  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude,  than 
thoae  of  double  the  value  from  a  private  person  ? 

**  Nay,  there  appears  to  me  a  certain  dignity 
and  grace  which  the  gods  have  attached  to  the 
very  person  of  a  king;  which  not  only  adds  a 
lustre  to  his  appearance,  but  makes  us  really 
behdd  the  same  man  with  more  pleasure,  when 
vested  with  authority,  than  when  in  a  private 
station;  and,  in  general,  we  certainly  take  a 
pride  and  are  more  delighted  to  converse  with 
our  superiors  than  with  our  equals.* 

**  As  for  the  favours  of  the  fair  sex,  which 
supplied  you  with  the  principal  complaint 
against  the  condition  of  royalty,  they  are  the 
least  diagusted  with  the  old  age  of  a  prince, 
and  the  reputation  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
an  amour  do  not  suflfier  any  diminution.  For 
the  honour  which  he  does  them,  adds  a  luetre 
to  their  character :  so  that  what  is  ignominious 
in  such  a  connexion  seems  to  disappear,  and 
what  is  honourable  appears  with  more  splen- 
dour. 

<*  Then,  as  by  equal  services  you  confer 
greater  obligations,  why  ought  not  you  to  be 
more  beloved  than  private  persons,  since  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  be  much  more  useful 
to  mankind,  and  to  bestow  more  liberal  dona- 
tions than  any  private  individual  can  pos- 
sibly do  ?** 

"  It  is,"  replied  Hiero,  with  some  vivacity, 
«because,  my  Simonides,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  doing  more  invidious  and  unpopular 
acts  than  private  persons  usually  do.-  We  must 
raise  money  by  imposing  taxes,  if  we  would 


I  Among  the  Greekn,  thoy  usually  invited  their 
friondu,  after  the  sacriflce,  to  partake  of  what  remained 
of  the  victim• ;  that  ie,  the  beet  and  greatest  part,  sayM 
Mone.  C4Mfte. 

8  Ί  hie  sentiment  will  not  be  relished  in  this  enlighten. 
ed  age ;  but,  perhape,  the  philosopher  intended  it  as  a 
delicate  compliment  to  Hiero,  who  had  been  a  private 
msm. 


have  sulBeient  tor  our  ofuinuy  cxpeMes :  wt 
must  have  persons  to  gimrd  wliat  ia  mamm} 
to  be  guarded :  we  must  punlth  etiacs,  mi 
restrain  the  injurious  and  peCvkiit ;  and 
any  oocMiofi  requires  espeditioii,  and  μ 
is  to  be  made,  either  l^r  aea  or  land,  W9  m 
responsible  for  tlie  sueeeaa»  and  maat  take  mn 
not  to  give  the  charge  eitker  to  na§H|it  m 
cowardly  commaodcm 

'•  Moreover,  a  king  ie  obliged  to  ^vo  ομι» 
nary  traope,  and  nothing  is  more  odfoaa  or  ia> 
supportable  to  a  free  dty,  tkan  the  bavtkca  sf 
such  an  expense :  for  tlMy  iiatnndiy  aappus^ 
that  these  troops  are  kept  in  pay,  not  merely 
for  state,  bat  to  enable  kim  te  tynauriMorer 
his  suhgects.** 

^IX.  To  this  Simonide•  i«ai»  fcpHedi 
«I  do  not  deny,  Ο  Hiero!  that  all  theaeaftin 
must  be  carefully  managed  Bat»  amidst  thii 
variety  of  concerns,  as  thera  are  aome  wHA 
render  those  who  have  the  chaige  of  tiwm  α• 
tremely  odious,  there  are  otken  wkicb  faifta 
contrary  effect. 

*'  Thus,  to  instruct  mankind  in  tkii^  the 
moat  excellent,  and  to  honour  and  ayyhr' 
those  learned  men  who  perform  this  aovke 
with  industry  and  care,  ia  a  daty,  tba  perlaim- 
ance  of  which  must  procure  tbe  love  of  ail  good 
men.  On  the  contrary,  to  be  forced  to  rebakt 
and  treat  with  severity,  to  fine  and  chastise 
those  who  do  ill,  these  things  must  certainlj 
render  a  king  odious  and  unpopular. 

'*  I  should  think  it  advisable,  therefore,  fbrs 
prince,  when  the  occasion  requires  it,  to  employ 
others  to  inflict  punishments,  and  to  reserve  to 
himself  the  distribution  of  rewarda.  And  that 
this  conduct  is  attended  with  good  efiTects,  ex- 
perience testifies. 

«  Thus,  for  instance,  at  our  public  aolem- 
nities,  when  tbe  different  choirs  contend  for 
victory,  he  that  presides  over  the  contest,  dis- 
tributes the  prizes,  but  leaves  to  the  magistrate 
the  care  of  collecting  the  bands,  and  to  others, 
that  of  instructing  them,  and  of  correcting 
those  who  are  defective  in  the  performances 
By  this  means  tbe  agreeable  part  is  executed 
by  the  president,  and  whatever  is  of  a  con- 
trary kind  is  committed  to  others.  What 
forbids,  therefore,  to  manage  other  political 
affairs  in  the  same  manner?  For  all  cities 
are  usually  divided,  some  into  tribes,  others 
into  classes,  and  others  into  centuries  and  the 
like ;  and  each  of  these  divisions  has  its  jyopcr 
chief,  who  presides  over  them. 
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"  It,  Uwrefbn,  we  wcr•  lo  pni|iOM  lewinb 
to  thaM  different  bodtai,  u  we  do  io 
nuiiai  coatttU  to  llw  difiereiU  cboin, 
tboie  wbo  were  ibe  bcit  umed,  or  who  kept 
tlwir  nnlu  belt,  or  iliowad  meet  «kill  in  b 


oi  meet  jiuticc  in  tlwii  ciril 

reewHieUe  to  (uppoM,  t^t,  throuch 

hU  Ihese  levenl  dudea  would  be  nu 

ouetf  paformed  ;  and,  uiiDiated  bj  tbe  lore  of 

gkuy,  they  would   be  aore  readjr  to  i 

«bmever  tb•  «ervke  lequired.  Mid  would 

fiiecrfullj  coBtiibate  to  Ibe  neocHitie*  of  Ibe 

"  Agiin :  oat  «f  ^e  moet  lueful  .eaplof. 
meata  in  any  Mate,  but  wbich  it  never  baa  bean 
uioai  to  ancDimga  bj  mMivea  of  ewulaliiMi,  ia 
agriculture.  Now  tbia  would  flounab  mvek 
mon,  if  tewaida  ««ra  publidjr  eatabliabad 
difielEot  part*  of  tbe  country  and  the  vilUgea, 
for  tboaa  wbo  ahowed  tbe  greateat  (kill  ίο  tbe 
nultintioa  of  tbeir  Lwd ;  and  from  tbencs  gceat 
advantagea  would  accrue  to  tboae  indinduida 
wbo  diligeotlj  applied  tbemaelvea  to  tbeir 
cupatioD:  tbe  public  revenue•  would  be  gnatif 
augmented;  tenpennce  aud  aobtietf  would 
attend  thia  laborioui  occupatieci,  »  vice  and 
immonlitr  aaldom  apring  up  amongat  tboae  wl» 
aie  eonatantly  employed. 

"  If,  likewiae,  mde  or  commerce  it  advan- 
tagcoua  to  tbe  oonunonwaaltb;  if  be 
be  the  moat  booouied,  wbo  applied  himaelf 
with  the  greateat  diligmce  to  trade,  tbe  number 
of  meicbaota  would  ba  ineceaaed  in  proponieD. 
And  if  it  were  publicly  made  known,  that  W 
whoahoutd  diacovccany  new  method  of  inoeaa- 
ing  tbe  public  revenue,  without  detriment  to 
individual»,  abould  be  weU  rewarded:  neither 
would  thia  kind  of  apecuUtios  be  μ  much 
Dcglected. 

"  In  abort,  if,  ία  evoiy  bisuch  of  «dence,  it 
were  made  man^eat,  thM  uo  one  wbo  diacovered 
or  imroduced  any  ibiag  uaeful  to  (ha  «late 
would  be  unrewarded,  .thia  couaideistion  would 
eidte  numben  to  apply  tbemaelvea  atren^oualy 
to  make  auch  diacoveriea.  And  wben  many 
rival  competitara  Cor  (bia  bonour  were  tbui 
conatantlyemployed  in  tbe  aervke  of  tbe  public, 
a  greater  number  of  uaeful  diacoveriea  muit 
neceaaaiily  be  made. 

"  But  if  yon  are  apprehenaive  that  all  tbeae 
piiH•  and  reward•  should  be  attended  with  too 
gnat  eipeoae,  coniider,  Ο  Uiero  I  that  there 


which  are  purehated  by  ibia  mean•.  Do  you 
not  aee,  every  day,  to  what  vaat  eipen*^  to 
what  carea  and  toila,  men  aubmit,  far  a  very 
trifling  reward,  in  tbe  chariot-race•,  the  gym- 
oaitic  eierdaea,  and  in  the  muiical  eonteata  be. 
Iween  tbe  aeveral  choir*  ?"* 

XX.  "  What  you  oburre,  my  Simonidei,  ί• 
extremely  leaaonable,"  aaid  {liero;  "but  in 
regard  to  the  Cro^ta  which  I  have  in  pay,  can 
you  give  me  any  advice  bow  to  render  myaeif 
leaa  odJoui  to  aj  auttjeett  on  that  account  ?  or, 
would  you  lay,  perb^»,  that  if  a  prince  could 
make  himielT  beloved,  he  would  have  no  longei 
need  of  guaida?" 

"  By  no  mean•,'  replied  Simonide•,  "  be  cer- 
tainly would  atill  want  guarda.  For,  I  am  sen- 
it  ia  with  some  men,  aa  with  aomehoraea, 
lore  plenty  they  hare,  and  the  better  they 
are  fed,  the  more  fierce  and  unmanageable  they 
are.  Now  nothing  am  keep  in  awe  thete  tur- 
bulent ipirita,  but  a  ationg  military  force,  auch 
aa  you  now  employ. 

A»  for  tbe  virtuous  and  peaceable  dtixena, 
csoiwt,  in  Of  opinion,  do  them  a  gTMtet 
ice,  than  by  fnaintaioing  these  troops  in 
your  pay.  You  maintain  these  mercenariea, 
tis  true,  aa  guarda  of  your  own  peraon  :  but  it 
frequmtly  happen•,  thet  the  maatera  have  been 
nuasaired  by  their  «Uvea.  You  ought,  there• 
fore,  particululy  to  give  it  in  chaiige  to  your 
goaids,  to  contider  tbemaelvea  a•  tbe  protector• 
if  the  dtiien*  in  general:  and  to  give  them 
immediate  assistance  if  ever  thej  perceive  them 
forming  any  lucb  dangerous  designs  againat 
For  there  are,  as  eveiy  one  knows.  In 
all  dties  thoae  deapeiate  villains,  over  whom, 
if  your  guarda  are  ordered  to  keen  a  watchful 
eye,  tbecitiiens,  inthis  reapect,  would  acknow- 
ledge their  utility. 

Further  yet,  your  troop•  may  probably  give 
protection  and  security  to  tbe  labourer•  and  to 
the  cattle  in  tbe  country  i  not  only  to  your  own 
private  poeseaiioD•,  but  to  the  proprietoti  in 
geneial.  And,  likewiae,  by  guarding  certain 
advantagcoui  po^ts,  leave  tbe  dtiiens  at  leisure 
attend  their  private  aflaira  in  the  utmoat 
tranquillity. 

\di  to  this,  (hat  to  discover  and  prevent 
any  aecret  and  sudden  iiTUptioD  of  enemies  to 
tbe  sUte,  who  can  be  more  aleit  or  more  ready 
at  hand,  than  such  a  standing  force,  always  un- 
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der  «nni  vod  united  in  one  body?  And,  in 
time  of  war,  what  can  be  mora  neefol  to  the 
dtiaem,  thantbeiemeroenarjrtiooiM?  For  it 
it  mtoral  to  nippoee,  that  they  will  be  mora 
willing  to  nndeigo  fioigoeb  and  to  expose  them- 
•el?e•  to  danger,  and  mora  vigilant  for  the  pub- 
lic good. 

**  In  fine^  the  ncighbooring  atatee  muit  ne- 
oeaeaiily  be  mora  detifoos  to  lira  in  peace  with 
thoee  liho  hara  conatantly  an  armed  force  on 
foot ;  for  theie  regular  troops  have  it  most  in 
their  power  to  protect  their  frienda,  and  to 
annoy  thdr  enemies. 

*«  Now,  if  your  sulQects  ara  convinced  that 
these  forces  never  ii^ura  those  who  do  no  in- 
jury  to  others ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  keep  in 
awe  the  turbulent,  and  aasiet  those  who  are  un- 
justly oppressed ;  wafedi  over  and  expose  them. 
idves  to  danger  for  tiM  public  good :  how  can 
they  avoid  cootiibuting  with  pleasure  to  their 
support?  At  least  they  often  maintain  guards 
at  their  own  private  expense  for  things  of  in- 
finitely less  moment 

XXL  « It  is  necessary  likewise,  Hiero ! 
that  you  should  contribute  cheerfully  part  of 
your  own  revenues  for  the  service  of  the  public 
For  it  appears  to  me,  that  what  a  king  lays  out 
for  the  public,  is  more  usefully  bestowed  than 
what  he  spends  on  his  own  private  account 
Let  UB  consider  the  affair  more  minutely. 
Which  of  the  two,  do  you  imagine,  would  be 
most  to  your  credit ;— a  palace,  built  in  an  ele- 
gant style,  at  an  enormous  expense,  for  your 
own  use ;  or  to  adorn  the  whole  dty  with  pub- 
lic edifices,  walls,  temples,  porticoes,  squares, 
and  harboun?  Or  which  would  make  you 
more  formidable  to  your  enemies  ;-»to  be 
adorned  yourself  with  the  most  splendid  ar- 
mour, or  to  have  the  whole  dty  completely 
armed? 

**  Or,  which  do  you  think  the  most  probable 
method  of  augmenting  your  revenues  ;«-by 
managing  to  advantage  your  own  private  pro- 
perty alone,  or  by  contriving  by  what  means 
the  indufitry  of  the  whole  dty  may  turn  to  the 
best  account  ? 

"  As  the  breeding  horses  for  the  chariot  race 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  noble  and  most 
magnificent  amusements  for  a  prince,  which  do 
you  suppose  is  most  honourdile; — ^that  you* 


4  Hi«ro,  It  la  well  known  fhim  the  Odes  of  Pindar, 
WM  ptfttoolariy  atUched  to  the  Olymple  gnat•.  Sm 
Wfafk  and  Bsniiter'k  tnnaliitlon•  of  FIndu•. 


alone  should  provide  and  wnd  to  the  puWe 
games  mora  chariots  than  all  tlie  rent  of  Graces; 
or,  that  the  greatest  part  of  your  aoijncta  shoaH 
braed  horses  and  contend  for  the  priae  at  thsss 
games?  Which  do  yon  deeoi  the  moot noMe: 
»the  superiority  which  yon  gnin  over  oChsn 
in  the  managing  your  chariot ;  or  that  which 
you  acquire  by  making  happj  the  dtj  over 
which  yon  predde  ? 

^  For  my  part,  Hiero !  I  think  It  by  ■» 
means  ooudstent  with  propriety,  or  even  da- 
cent,  for  a  prince  to  enter  tiM  list  witk  pcivMs 
persons ;  for,  if  yon  are  victorions,  yon  vraoU 
be  so  for  finom  bdug  lyplanded,  that  yonweeld 
incur  the  odium  Of  the  public,  as  hnvi^g  sup- 
plied the  expenses  of  your  victory  fiom  the 
substance  of  many  wretched  familieah  And 
if  you  were  vanquished,  you  would  be  inpuaiiil 
to  more  ridicule  than  any  private  indtvidoL 

"  But,  if  you  would  listen  to  me,  Hien^ 
permit  me  to  advise  yon  to  enter  the  lists 
against  the  governors  of  other  statea :  and  if 
yon  can  render  the  dty  over  which  yon  preside» 
more  happy  than  those,  you  may  be  aasured, 
that  you  obtain  the  victory  in  the  moat  noble 
contest  in  which  a  mortal  can  engage. 

'*  And,  in  the  fint  phne,  yon  will  aueeeed 
immediately  in  the  grand  oligect  of  your  ambi- 
tion, the  gaining  the  love  of  your  fellow-dtL 
zens :  and,  in  the  next  place,  this  victory  of 
yours  wUl  not  merely  be  proclaimed  by  a  single 
herald,  as  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  all  man- 
kind  will  concur  in  celebnting  your  virtue . 

**  And  you  will  not  only  attract  the  respect 
of  a  few  individuals,  but  the  love  of  whole 
dties ;  and  not  only  be  admired  privately  with- 
in the  walls  of  your  own  palace,  but  publidy, 
and  by  the  whole  world. 

"  You  may  also,  if  you  desire  it,  either  go 
abroad  to  see  any  thing  rare  or  curious,  or 
satisfy  your  curiosity  though  you  remain  at 
home.  For  there  will  always  be  a  crowd  of 
those  about  you,  who  will  be  proud  to  exhibit 
whatever  they  have  discovered,  dther  ingeni- 
ous, beautifiil,  or  useful;  And  of  thoee  who 
will  be  ambitious  to  serve  you. 

«  Every  one  who  is  admitted  to  your  pre- 
sence will  be  devoted  to  your  person ;  and 
those  who  lira  at  a  distance  will  pasaionatdy 
desire  to  see  you.  So  that  you  will  not  only 
be  respected,  but  sincerely  and  cordially  bdoved 
by  all  men.  You  will  be  under  no  neoesdty 
of  solidting  the  favours  of  the  foir  sex,  but 
must  even  suffer  yoursdf  to  be  aolidted  by 
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them.  You  will  not  be  afraid^of  any  one,  but 
every  one  will  be  anxious  for  your  perserva- 
tion. 

«  Your  eubjecti  will  pay  you  a  voluntary 
obedience,  and  carefully  watch  for  the  safety  of 
your  person.  And  should  you  be  exposed  to 
any  danger,  you  will  find  them  alert,  not  only 
to  assist  you,  but  to  protect  you,*  and  avert  the 
danger,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives.  You 
will  be  loaded  with  presents ;  nor  will  you  want 
friends  to  whom  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
imparting  them.  All  men  will  rejoice  in  your 
prosperity,  and  will  contend  for  your  rights  as 
earnestly  as  for  their  own.  And  you  may  con- 
eider  the  wealth  of  your  friends '  as  treasure 
laid  up  for  your  use. 

•*  Take  courage  then,  Hiero,  enrich  your 


β  ΏξφμΜχΜκ» 


3  See  Appendix. 


friends  with  a  liberal  hand ;  tor  by  that  means 
you  will  enrich  yourself.  Augment  the  power 
of  the  state,  for  thus  you  will  render  yourself 
more  powerful,  and  secure  alliances  in  time  of 
war. 

"  In  a  word,  regard  your  country  as  your  own 
fiunily ;  your  fellow-dtizens,  as  your  friends } 
3rour  friends,  as  your  own  children ;  and  your  . 
children  as  your  own  life :  but  endeavour  to 
surpass  them  all  in  acts  of  kindness  and  bene- 
ficence. For  if  you  thus  secure  the  attachment 
of  your  friends  by  acts  of  beneficence,  your 
enemies  will  not  be  able  to  resist  you. 

To  conclude :  if  you  regulate  your  conduct 
according  to  these  maxims,  be  assured,  Hiero, 
you  will  obtain  the  most  honourable  and  roost 
valuable  possession  which  mortals  can  possibly 
enjoy ;  you  will  ^be  completely  happy,  yet  un- 
envied  by  any  one.*' 


i.iiliiii 
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No.  I. 

Respuiuca,  m  eat  populi,  cutn  b«M  etjuite 
grritur;  ύτβ  ab  imo  rege,  am  a  paodi  opti- 
maiibui,  utc  ib  uniireno  populo.  Cum  rero 
iiijuttui  ett  NX,  quam  tymiDuin  toco ;  wt  in- 
jDsu  opliowtci,  quonuD  contdutu  facdo  cat ; 
■ul  iiijuilu*  ett  popului,  cui  nomea  uiitBtiim 
nallum  reperio ;  nisi  ut  etuun  ipnini  tjnumaiiii 
adpellem ;  non  Jam  τίΐίοη  led  amnJiM  nulla 
reapyUica  eat :  Quoniani  noo  eat  rea  populi, 
cum  tyiannua  earn  bctioTe  capeaaat ;  aee  ipM 
populua  jiiD  populua  eat.  al  dt  injnatua ;  quo- 
niam  ηαπ  eel  multitudo  jorii  cousenni  et  υΐΟί• 


Fftxe.  L3.dt 
"  A  legitimate  comtnimireilth  ia  where  the 
commonweal  or  good  of  the  whole  tacooaulted; 
whether  under  a  king,  an  ariitocracji  or  a  de- 
taocTtej.  But  if  either  of  these  act  unjoitlf, 
or  ja  defiance  of  the  law,  there  ia  no  Imiger  a 
commonwealth ;  uor  are  the  people  pioperly  a 
people,  hut  a  mob ;  because  Dot  united  under 
common  Uwa,  or  a  CDmrnunit^  of  lights  and 
edrantages,"  This  is  partly  the  aenae,  but  it 
cannot  well  be  litemllj  tranalaled. 


No.  IL 

Tullr,  in  hia  pleading•  ag^ist  Veirfs,  not 
only  lalU  Syraeuse,  "  maximam  GnsciKurbem 
pulcherrimamque," — the  laigeat  and  moet  beau- 
tiful  dty  of  Greece, — but  is  so  minute  in  hia 
description  of  its  harboura,  temples,  and  thea- 
tres, and  of  the  statues  and  pictures  of  which 
Verres  plundered  them,  that  it  aeems  to  have 
exceeded  almost  snj  other  city  in  the  world ; 
which  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  ruin•  yet  re- 
ϊηκ,  aa  deacribed  by  Mr  Brydooe,  Wst. 


kins,  &c. 


No.  IIL 


ilns  call*  hun  fiXiffyifif  ul 
fiimm,  covelMs  and  cruel,  be  But  Pindar, 
who  resided  much  at  the  court  ot  Hiero,  and 
baa  celebrated  hi•  TJctories  at  the  Olympie 
games,  speak•  of  him  μ  a  tmly  virtuous  cha- 
rscter.  And  indeed  a  man  tbat  was  notorious 
for  any  crime  or  depraved  morals,  could  not 
be  a  candidate  at  those  game•.  And  Λλ  glory 
acquired  by  a  victory  in  the  cbariot-races,  or  in 
the  gymnastie  exereiaea,  «r  the  more  liberal  arts, 
history,  poetry,  lie.  seemed  to  si^wnede  all 
other  virtues. 

The  mere  £n^h  reader,  wbo  baa  taken  hi* 
Ideas  of  the  Olympic  and  other  games  ofandent 
Greece,  &om  what  he  has  seen  ot  heard  of  our 
Newmarket  sports,  or  our  boxing'matebes, 
which  are  ususlly  an  assembly  of  gamblers  and 
pickpocket•,  attended  with  every  spedes  ot 
profligacy  and  bhckgnaTdism,  will  be  astonisbed 
at  the  veneratioo  in  which  those  game*  were 
held  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and  the  almost 
divine  honours  whidi  were  paid  to  them  who 


But  tl)*ee  solemn  games  were  anginally  ta. 
stituted  by  the  commend  of  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
to  put  a  atop  to  a  great  peetilcnce,  wtiieh,  with 
the  continual  wars  between  the  petty  itates  of 
Greece,  had  almost  depopulated  the  country  : 
so  tbat  they  had  partly  a  religious  and  partly  a 
political  view :  as,  during  these  solemnities, 
even  states  that  were  at  war  with  each  other 
were  obliged  to  suspend  their  bostilitiea,  and 
join  the  genetal  assembly  of  all  Greece. 

The  utility  of  the  g 
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render  tlie  body  more  hurdy  and  actiTe}  and 
of  the  chariot  racea,  to  encourage  tbe  bfced- 
Ing  and  management  of  hone•,'  waa  indeed  in 
time  defeated,  by  their  sacrificing  the  end  to 
the  means,  and  making  them  mere  prize-fight- 
em,  instead  of  good  soldiers,  &c* 

Plutarch  has  recorded  a  few  wise  sayings 
and  anecdotes  of  Hiero,  which  seem  to  indi- 
cate this  mixed  and  motley  character. 

He  said,  "  That  no  man  waa  impertinent, 
who  told  him  freely  wbiit  ought  not  to  be  con- 
cealed (  but  that  he  who  told  what  ought  to  be 
concealed,  did  an  injury  to  the  person  to  whom 
he  told  the  secret :  for  we  not  only  hate  the 
man  who  discovers,  but  him  who  has  heard 
what  we  wish  to  conceal.** 

It  is  a  common  anecdote  of  Hiero,  that  a 
stranger  having  hinted  to  him  that  his  breath 
was  offensive,  he  expostulated  with  his  wife  for 
having  never  mentioned  that  drcurostance  to 
him.  «  I  thought,**  said  she,  (with  great  sim- 
plicity) «all  men*s  breaths  smelled  tbe  same.** 
An  amiable  and  artless  proof  of  her  fidelity  to 
a  suspicious  husband ! 

I  am  sorry  to  add,  "that  Hiero  fined  the 
celebrated  comic-poet,  Epicharmes,  for  having 
uttered  something  indecent  when  his  wife  was 
present**  A  ftOwn  from  a  king  would  have 
been  sufficient,  and  have  shown  a  love  of  vir- 
tue; a  fine  savoured  rather  of  the  love  of 
nionpy. 


No.  IV. 

"  Non  onim  popta  Molum  suavU,  rorum  «tiara  r^Uero- 
qul  doctiiB  sapleiMquc.'* 

De  Nat.  Deorum,  lib.  L 

Simonides  seems  to  have  been  a  very  ele- 
gant writer,  from  tl)e  fragments  which  remain 
of  his  poetry. 

The  coarseness  of  bis  satire  on  women 
must  be  imputed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age 
in  which  be  lived  ;  (about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  Trojan  war)  and  to  the 
low  rank  of  the  ladies  who  were  tbe  subject  of 
his  satire. 

Mr  Addison  has  given  the  substance  of  this 
satire  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Spectator, 


1  The  Greeks  were  eo  Ignorant,  in  the  earlier  age*, 
of  tbe  management  of  honet»,  tliat  the  fable  of  the  Cen. 
taore  probably  took  ite  rise  from  seeing  some  Theesa- 
liana  on  their  backs*  at  a  distance. 

2  See  West  on  the  Olympic  Game»,  p.  ISK 


Να  209.  But,  m  the  ifciiwin  άί  λ  Λβ, 
whom  Simonidca  coiuyca  to  m  wow^  Mr  A. 
haa,  out  of  delk:«7.  lost  the  idcA  of  the  e^i- 
nal,  irMMNcm,  ««ahegrow•  frteosidatteeikif 
her  sty ;  **  which  he  tranalatea,  ^  her  fiadf  ii 
no  better  than  a  dunghOL"  He  cosichidfs  hi 
aatire  with  a  descriptioQ  of  a  good 
whom  he  compares  to  a  bee.  Solomoe 
dudes  his  book  of  Proveiba  in  the  like  mss- 
ner ;  but  as  that  of  Simooidea  ia  a  nacn  sketrk, 
it  cannot  be  compared  with  Soiomon'a  heaafi 
ful  picture.' 

Horace  has  almost  literally  tranahtfcd  tarn 
of  his  moral  sentences,  L.  IL  Od.  13 ;  aid  L. 
iiL  Od.2. 

"  Mors  et  fogaeem  yie^uUm 

Tully  has  recorded  hia  anawer  to  Hicfo^  who 
asked  him  <*  what  God  waa  ?**  SimonUea  U- 
sired  a  day  to  consider  of  it.  Being  asked  the 
same  question  the  next  day,  he  deaiied  tws 
days  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  often  dmiMnl 
the  number. 

Hiero,  being  greatly  aorpriaed  at  Uaa^  ia- 
quired  the  reason  of  his  eonduct.  **  Beeum,^ 
said  Simonides,  ««the  longer  I  ronaidci  the 
subject,  the  more  obscure  it  aeeme  to  beu'^ 
Ot  Natura  Dtor,  lib.  L 

The  following  reflections  of  human  fiCer 
though  now  trite,  were  not  so,  probably,  three 
thousand  years  ago.  It  appears  to  heve  been 
the  received  opinion  at  that  time,  that  Homer 
was  a  native  of  Chios ;  that,  at  least,  was  his 
chief  residence,  where  the  present  inhabitants 
pretend  to  point  out  the  very  place  in  which 
he  established  a  school  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life. 


ON  THE  BREVITY  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

raOM   8IMON1DB8. 

How  nwiftly  glide  life's  transient  scenes  away ! 
**  Like  vernal  leaves  men  flourish  and  decay.'* 
Thus  sung,  In  days  of  yore,  the  Chian  bard ; 
This  maxim  all  have  heard,  but  none  regard. 
None  keep  In  mind  this  salutary  truth, 
Hope  sUll  survives,  that  flatters  us  in  youth. 
What  fruitless  schemes  tunuBe  our  bloomings  years! 
The  man  in  health,  nor  age  nor  slckne»  fears ; 
Nay,  youth's  and  life's  contracted  space  forgot. 
Scarce  thinks  that  death  will  ever  be  bis  lot. 
But  thou  thy  mind'!»  fair  bias  still  obey. 
Nor  from  tbe  paths  of  virtue  ever  stray. 


3  Proverbs,  chap,  xxxi 
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The  oriffnai  wee»  to  limilein  tlw  Upku 
Rui  muini  of  "Indulge  gcniot"  w  BocbMMa 
tnnilatc•  it ;  whieti  woidd  ludfaw  oie  to  b»- 
liere  [hat  tbeie  line•  were  of  η  age  MibntqucDt 

to  Simonidet. 


N»  V. 

Nothing  can  giro  at  a  mora  lirrir  idea  of 
the  perpetual  alaimi  and  aoiletjr  of  ■  tTiant, 
than  Tutl^'B  slcetch  of  tba  elder  DlonjwItM; 
which,  tbougli  funiliAT  to  every  adioiar,  may 
not  be  diiagreeable  to  tbe  Engliah  reader. 

After  deiciibing  him  aa  poiseawd  of  mailj 
Datura]  advantagea,  and  aa  a  man  of  great  abUi- 
tiee,  and  (ai  an  ingredient  of  happincaa)  *ei7 
temperate  in  bii  vniy  of  life,  he  proceed*  : — 

"  TtaoDgh  Diony aiua,'  ny>  be,  "  had  a  num- 
ber of  frienda  and  relationi,  with  whom  be 
lived  on  the  moat  intimate  and  &mi]iar  termt, 
yet  he  placed  no  confidence  ία  anj  of  them ; 
but  committed  to  tboM  alavea  nhom  be  had 
aelected  from  wealthy  fanilliea,  and  given  tbem 
their  freedom,  and  to  aome  foreign  menxmriea, 
tbe  guard  of  hia  peraon.  Thua,  from  an  nti- 
juitiflable  ambition  of  domineering  over  other 
people,  be  delivered  bimlelf  up  to  a  kind  of 
voluntary  imprisonment. 

"  Nay,  he  grew  at  length  ao  aatoniabin^y 
auepldoui,  that  be  would  not  tnut  hia  tbioat 
to  a  Iwrber,  but  laughl  hia  own  dangbtera  to 
abave :  ao  that  tbeae  young  princeaiea,  like 
little  female  barbers,"  performed  tba  mean  and 
servile  offices  of  shaving  and  cutting  tbe  hair  of 
their  own  Ather.  And  even  from  them,  when 
they  grew  up,  be  tooic  away  bia  razors  and 
every  thing  of  steel,  and  instructed  them  to 
bum  off  hia  beard  with  tbe  inner  rinds '  and 
sheUa  of  the  walnut. 

■■  Neither  did  be  ever  go  to  the  apartments 
of  his  tivo  wives,*  by  night,  till  it  had  been 
first  learched  and  scrutinized  with  the  utmoat 
care.  And  having  his  bed-chamber  surrounded 
with  a  broad  ditch,  the  passage  was  aecured  by 
a  narrow  wooden  bridge,  which,  after  fastening 
bia  door,  he  himself  drew  up.  In  short,  to 
such  an  extreme  did  bis  apprehensions  carry 


luaffntB.^nre  wjUi  whkh  he  brmifht  tunnv  hb  t 
wLtHf-^oDB  drftvn  by  fqnr  whlta  bontt,  tu, — I7iui 
Hill-  fnxn  Diad.  Sie. 


bim,  that  he  never  venlorM 

people  but  from  tba  top  of  a  lofty  tower. 

*■  But  tbia  tyrant  himself  baa  auftcianlljr 
shown  tia  wbat  degree  of  hap^uoeat  ha  en- 
joyed For  when  Damede»,  one  of  ba  Stt- 
terera,  was  enumeratini  tbe  abundiuwe  of  hia 
wealth,  Ua  grandeur,  hja  power,  and  the  maf. 
tnficcoM  of  his  roy«l  pakoaj  and,  in  a  ttiain 
of  adolatiOD,  insiated  upon  i^  that  tbers  nevsi 
waa  a  more  bafφy  man  cxialnL  *  Will  you 
than,  Ckmoole^'  aaya  the  tyrant,  *  ^Dce  you 
are  lo  delighted  with  my  way  of  life,  have 
yonraelf  a  taate  of  it,  and  make  the  experi- 
meot?*  Aa  Damodea,  of  courae,  answered  . 
in  the  affirmative,  be  ordered  him  to  be  seated 
on  a  golden  aofi^  covered  with  a  fine  mattneM, 
and  anmptnous  carpeta,  highly  wrought  in  the 
moat  elegant  taste  ;  the  table  aet  out  with  tbe 
most  exquisite  dainties  ι  the  room  adorned 
with  cabincta,  with  gold  and  silver  vasea  highly 
embossed ;  perfumes,  gariands  of  flowers,  and 
incense  burning :  to  crown  all,  he  waa  served 
by  the  moat  beautibl  alavea,  who  wer«  ordered 
carefully  to  watch  hia  eye,  and  attend  hia  nod. 
In  abort,  Damodea  felt  blnuelf  the  hqipieat  of 

■•  Bnt,  bIm  I  in  tbe  mldtt  of  theaa  splendid 
prepanttiaae,  IHonyiiua  bad  ordered  a  glitter- 
ing naked  aword  to  be  suspended  from  tlw 
cdling,  by  a  single  horse  bair,  immedialelj 
over  the  head  of  tbia  happy  man. 

«  Now,  therefore,  the  whole  vidonary  scene 
instantly  vanished  r  be  no  longer  beheld  the 
beautiful  attendant*,  nor  tbe  plate,  ao  artiB- 
cially  earved ;  nor  could  he  toneb  any  of  tbe 
delicacies  on  the  table ;  tbe  garlandi  dropped 
from  his  head.  In  short,  he  begged  of  the 
tyrant  to  let  him  depart,  for  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  happy  upon  such  termi."  Does  not  Diony. 
sius  himself,  then,  auffidentty  demonstrate 
that  no  one  can  possibly  be  happy  in  ■  state 
of  continual  terror  and  anxiety,  like  that  of 
tbe  tyrant?— TVsc  QiKit.  lib.  v.  c  xx. 

"  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  pemliar 
source  of  misery  to  Dionyaius ;  he  unfortu- 
nately took  it  into  his  bead,  that  he  excelled  all 
others  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  power  ;  and  waa 
ao  offended  with  bis  fiiend  Philoxennt  for  at• 
tempting  to  undeceive  him  in  that  particular, 
that  he  in  his  wrath  sent  him  instantly  to 
that  horrible  dungeon,  called  Ihc  LstumiB,  or 
Stone- Quarriea,  He  waa  aet  at  liberty,  how. 
ever,  the  very  next  day,  and  reatored  to  bvour: 
and  the  tyrant  made  a  noble  entertainment  on 
4M 
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tbeoeeMioo.  Bat  in  the  midst  of  their  joUity, 
the  prinoe  wm  deCermined  to  gun  the  applaoM 
of  Philoxennf,  whose  approbation  he  preferred 
to  that  of  a  thotuand  flatteren.  He  desired 
him,  therefore,  to  direst  himself  of  envy,  (for 
Philoxemis  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  critic)  and 
declare  his  real  sentiments.  Philozenus  could 
not  dissemble ;  and  therefore,  without  making 
any  answer  to  Dionysins,  turned  to  the  guards, 
who  always  attended,  and  with  a  humorous 
air,  desired  them  to  cany  him  back  to  the  stoae- 
quarries. 

Dionysitts  (though  probably  piqued)  said,  the 
wit  of  the  ppet  had  atoned  for  his  freedom.— 
PbU.  MoraL 

N.  B.  It  was  Dionysius  the  younger,  who, 
after  enduring  the  miseries  of  royalty, 
denined  to  be  a  schoolmaster. 


No.  VL 

Montaigne,  who  has  piUi^  erery  ancient 
classic  author,  quotes  and  enlarges  upon  some 
of  Hiero's  sentiments;  but  gives  them  the 
vulgar  turn,  to  prove  that  kings  and  beggars,  if 
stripped  of  their  external  appendages,  are  upon 
a  level,  which  few  people  now  a-day  will  die. 
putc.  The  following,  however,  are  put  in  a 
striking  light 

"  The  honour  we  receive  from  those  that 
fear  us  does  not  deserve  the  name ;  that  respect 
is  paid  to  ray  royalty,  not  to  me.  Do  I  not 
see,  that  the  wicked  ana  the  good  king,  he  that 
is  hated,  and  he  that  is  beloved,  hes  Uic  one  as 


noeh  revcfcoee  paid  him  aa  tbe  σώα  ?  Jf y 
predeoesaor  ww,  and  my  anrrwaoi  wiU  b^ 
served  with  the  same  oatwoaj  and  panie  ii 
myaelt  If  my  sulrloctB  do  not  injure  me,  it  ii 
noproof  of  thdrgood-will  towards  me.  Itii 
not  in  their  power,  if  they  were  inclined  to  4o 
it  No  one  follows  me  finom  any  £riendship 
which  subsists  between  as:  there  can  be  no 
friendship  contracted,  where  these  ia  so  hak 
ooonectioo  or  oorrespondenoe.  All  that  tbej 
say  or  do  is  pretence  and  ahow :  1  aee  nothing 
around  me  but  diiguise  and  diaaimalatioB.*— 
Lib.Lc.42. 


No.  VIL 

I  shall  conclude  theae  extracts  with  a  short 
one  from  Lord  BoUi^broke'a  «<  Letter  os 
Patriotism.  **  Speakiog  of  superior  spirittt 
whether  invested  with  royalty,  or  placed  is 
other  elevated  situations,  *•  They  either  ψ- 
pear,**  says  he,  <«  like  ministers  of  divine  vea- 
geance,  and  their  course  through  the  worid  ■ 
marked  by  desolation  and  oppresaion,  by  povcny 
and  servitude ;  or,  they  are  the  guaidian  aogek 
of  the  country  they  inhabit ;  busy  to  avert  efea 
the  most  distant  evil,  and  to  maintain  or  to 
procure  peace,  plenty,  and  the  greatest  of  hu- 
man blessings,  uberty.** 

P.  S.  I  have  availed  myself  of  Peter  Coete's 
French  translation,  but  have  never  adopted  an 
expression  without  having  first  examined  tiie 
original  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention. 
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SCIENCE  OF  GOOD  HUSBANDRY! 


THE  ECONOMICS  OF  XENOPHON. 


I.  I  remember  ODce  to  buve  hracd  tbe  Inined 
SociBtes  rcBMnting  with  Critobulua,  concenupg 
ι  houae,  in  tbe  falloning 


Soc  •'  Tell  me,  Critobulus,  whelhei  th»  or- 
dering of  a  houae  ia  ■  ecience,  nich  u  tbit  of 
phfiic,  or  the  bisiien,  ind  of  the  mMoni  ?* 

Crii.  "  JVIy  opinion  i>,  that  the  good  maoige- 
meoC  of  a  huuie  is  ae  great  a  idence  ai  either 
masonry,  or  phjgic,  or  any  other ;  ftoni  whemx 
we  may  infer  there  is  a  diidnct  buaieew  or  du^ 
belonging  to  an-economiat  or  housekeeper,  aa 
well  as  to  any  science  whatever :  a  turner  or  a 
master  of  a  bmily  ought  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
every  particular  which  relaUa  to  tbe  good  or- 
dering^ his  6trm  or  houie.* 

Sue,  "  But  msy  we  not  find  a  trusty  stew- 
ard well  skilled  in  this  sdence,  who  may  take 
the  mamigement  of  the  household  upon  him. 
Dad  save  the  matter  the  tiuuble  ?  for  β  nuitei 
maeon  employs  a  deputy  under  him,  who  will 
do  his  work  as  well  as  himself  ^  and  for  tbe 
same  reason  we  jnay  expect  that  a  tteward  well 
ikiUed  ill  the  managemeut  of  ■  house,  may  be 
■9  serviceable  to  his  master  as  the  mason's  de- 
puty." 

Crit.  "  I  am  of  the  same  opinon,  good  So- 
c/alea." 

Soc.  "  Tben  tbe  man  who  is  well  skilled  io 
this  science,  though  he  has  no  property  of  his 
own,  may  gain  a  comfonable  liriog  by  direct- 
ing another  man's  house.  For  the  nun  would 
be  worthy  of  the  master's  brour,  and  a  good 


steward,  if  in  the  diacbaiBingofhia  stewardship 
he  could  improve  his  master'a  house.  But  what 
do  we  mean  by  the  word  bouse,  or  the  economy 
of  It?  Is  it  only  the  good  distribution  of  the 
things  that  are  in  the  hooae  ?  or  ia  it  the  good 
management  and  impiDvemcnt  of  every  thing 
belongiDg  to  a  houae,  and  tbe  master  of  IL" 

Crit.  I  It  is  my  opinion,  that  a  man's  estate, 
whether  it  tie  hi  or  about  the  house,  or  remote 
from  it,  yet  every  bnmch  of  that  estate  may  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  bouse  j  ilay  every  thing; 
that  aman  has,  except  his  enemies,  whlii some 
men  have  in  great  numbers,  but  these  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  his  goods  or  •ubstame. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  if  we  were  to  say  tint 
the  man  who  had  been  the  occaaion  of  makii^ 
us  more  enemies  than  we  had  before,  should  be 
rewarded  with  favour  or  money ;  but  a  man^ 
enemiet,  or  any  thing  which  he  possesses  to 
his  hurt  or  prejuUce,  must  not  I  suppose,  be  , 
reckoned  among  his  goods :  therefore  I  con- 
clude, that  those  things  only  which  contribute 
to  the  weUare  of  a  man  may  be  reckoned 
among  his  riches,  or  be  properly  called  hii 

•Soc.  "  I  am  of  the  same  mind,  that  whatever 
is  injurious  to  a  man  muit  not  be  esteemed  a 
part  of  bis  goods;  for  if  a  man  buy  a  hone,  and 
'ant  of  skill  to  manage  him,  he  &II1  from 
md  burta  himself,  can  that  horse  be  rec. 
koned  amongst  his  goods?  No,  certainly;  be- 
!  those  things  should  be  called  goods  that 
ore  beneficial  to  the  master.  Neither  can  those 


land!  be  <  .---  .  ivlnrh  by  λ  lom't  untkll- 

ful  muiBgcumm  put  him  (o  more  expenae  thun 
lie  reccivci  prufit  li)'  tbcm  ;  nor  may  thoin 
landa  be  culled  goodi.whlcb  do  nut  brings  good 
fiiriDcr  Bucb  α  pralit  u  maj'  give  him  ■  good 
living;  so  likewiEC  if  a  roan  has  a  Sock  of 
ihct;p,  anil  tht^  comf  to  damoige  by  bin  unakil- 
Tul  iDHnngement,  be  cannot  reckon  Ibem  among 

Cril,  "  So  (bcie  may  only  be  cnlEed  ga 
which  ore  protilable,  anil  tboie  whicb  are  hi., 
ful  be  (leempd  tbe  contrary." 

Soc    '•  Vou  diitinguiaii  right,  that  nolh 
ought  to  be  enlecmnl  gnoda  to  any  man  wb 
he  doea  not  receive  advautage  by  i  and  (ίιι 
thoee  ihlnRa  which  bring  bim  dii|iralit  cnuat  b 
eileemed  the  contrary.     A  flute,  when  it  is  i 
Ibe  bands  of  a  penon  who  eaii  play  well  upoi 
it.  is  an  advantage,  and  may  be  reckon 
hit  goods ;  but  tlie  lamc  inntrument  ή 
session  of  one  who  doei  not  know  t 
it,  i*  no  better  to  him  than  a  stone,  unie^ 
■ells  it,  and  then  the  price  of  it  may  be  ac- 
counted among  hiH  goods ;  but  if  he  keeps  it. 


not  be  rsnked  among  them.'' 

Cril,  "  I  agree  with  you  in  this  point,  that 
ibose  things  only  which  are  proBlabte  may  be 
called  gooda  ;  the  flute,  while  we  keep  i: 
employed,  is  no  part  of  our  gooda,  for  we  have 
no  advantage  from  ΐ[ ;  but  if  we  sell  it, 
then  proli  table  to  ua." 

Soc.  "  Tou  say  right,  if  a  man  has  wit  enough 
to  sell  it  well :  but  when  it  is  told,  and  the 
man  baa  not  wisdom  enough  to  use  tbe  value 
of  it  to  his  advantage,  yet  whatever  price  he 
gets  for  it  cannot  be  esteemed  to  be  good." 

CHf.  "  By  this  you  seem  to  intimate  that 
money  itself  is  not  good,  if  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  does  not  know  bow  to  u«e  it.' 

Soc.  "  Yes,  certainly  ;  for  we  bave  already 
agreed  that  nothing  may  be  esteemed  good  but 
what  we  can  get  proSt  by.  If  a  man  bestow 
the  money  be  gets  upon  harlots,  and  by  con- 
tinual conversing  vnth  them  he  impairs  his 
beallb,  and  abandons  the  care  of  bis  estate, 
then  his  money  is  no  profit  to  him;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  an  errant  poison,  which  will 
shortly  bring  him  to  destruction :  therefore, 
iriend  Ctllobulus,  money  is  good  only  to  those 
who  know  how  to  use  it ;  but  to  those  who 
know  not  rightly  the  value  of  it,  it  were  better 
fur  (hem  to  ca»l  it  away,  to  avoid  the  damage 
it  «ou!d  do  ihcni." 


„„  ....c.u,  luiu  nuKU  laoi 

profitable  to  him,  what  ehaU  we  esteem  thm 


)be?• 

Soc.  "  These  may  truly  be  called  goods; 
they  ought  to  be  preferred  before  our  boottt, 
our  land,  nur  cattle,  or  our  flocks  ;  the  pntt 
which  may  arise  by  them  may  be  superior  In 
all  others." 

~  .  "  Then  by  tbe  same  nUe  our  eneoiiei 
!  esteemed  goods,  if  we  know  how  u 
.lursetve»  by  them.'" 
"  Uiidoubtedlj>  they  are  so  j  tberrfun 
vet  a  moslcT  of  a  house  (o  tue  hit  e»e- 
ith  that  discretion  that  he  may  nuke 
Ivanlageous  to  him  by  any  meaiM  -.  fa 
any  instances  have  we.  good  Ctitobe- 
ordinary  men,  as  weU  as  of  noblemen 
igs,  who  have  iacreaaed  atiH  smptifieJ 
rtunea  by  law,  and  warring  with  ihdr 

c™.  '■  You  reason  well,  good  Socrates,  of 
these  matleiK.  But  what  think  joa  of  that 
who  have  good  learning,  and  many  otbor  gooi 
properties,  whereby  they  have  every  opportu. 
nity  of  improving  their  esutes,  and  yet  oerer 
put  their  minds  to  it  ?  We  have  many  inilSA. 
cca  of  men  with  these  quahficBtions,  who  nerei 
regard  tbe  advancement  of  their  fortunes  ;  shsll 
we  then  reckon  iheir  learning,  or  their  nfVf 
properties,  among  their  goods,  teelag  they 
make  no  advantage  of  them,  or  ought  we  to», 
teem  them  the  contrary  T' 

Soc.  '•  I  irangine  you  mean  bondmen,  oi 
such  other  vile  persona," 

CVi(.  "  Ko,  good  Socrates  -,  but  tbe  pencns 
I  speak  of  are  young  gentlemen,  who  ore  ex. 
pert  in  aOairs  of  war,  as  welt  as  peace  ;  and  yet 
they  abandon  their  knowledge  for  trifles  ■  and 
such  as  them  I  esteem  in  a  worse  condition  than 
bondmen  ;  for  I  suppose  they  do  not  emphiy 
themaelvea  in  ihe  sciences  they  have  been  brrf 
to,  because  they  have  not  masters  to  direet 
tbem  or  aet  them  to  work." 

Soc.  "  How  can  that  be,  friend  Critobulus^ 
that  they  are  without  director!  ?  tbey  ham 
many  masters,  which,  when  they  would  itody 
tbeir  felicity  and  their  advantage,  lead  them 
iway  from  their  virtuous  inclinations." 

Cril.    "  These  masters  then  arc  invisible  Γ 

Soc.  "  Not  so  invisible,  good  Critobulus, 
but  that  we  may  easily  discover  them  to  be  the 
most  mischievous  of  any  that  reign  upon  earth, 
What  think  ]ou  of  flotb,  idleness,  negligence, 
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iruit  of  puUie  «pirit?  Where  Ibeee  gorwo, 
wbkt  on  we  expect  but  mudief  ?  But,  be. 
tiite  thete,  there  wn  othert  which  govern  nn. 
der  the  name  of  pleuurei;  u  patang,  lewd 
eompAay,  rioting,  and  luch  otben,  which  in 


■area  aie  not  without  tbrir  tsconrenlencM. 
These  nilen  keep  tbem  lo  much  in  aemtode, 
that  they  do  not  allow  them  the  leait  liberty  to 
do  any  thing  fat  theii  advantage." 

CWL  "But  there  are  others,  friend  Soeiates, 
who  hare  none  of  theae  directors  to  prerent 
their  welliue,  bat  apply  Aemiclve*  aaaidnotuly 
to  boahieea,  and  give  their  minds  entiTely  to 
the  advancement  of  their  fortnnea,  and  yet 
waste  their  eatatea,  ruin  their  &milies,  and  d•- 
■troy  themaelTes,  without  hops  of  redemption." 

Sac  *■  Theae  alao  are  bondmen,  and  an  ra- 
ther wone  slaves  than  the  otbert,  fof  theae 
have  Ibe  moat  aevere  maatera  of  the  two : 
BOme  are  nnder  the  tyranny  of  drunkenneaa, 
others  slaves  to  gluttony,  and  some  to  vanity 
and  valn-gloiy-,  all  wbidi  keep  their  lulgecti 
in  that  severity  of  aervitude,  that  as  long  as 
they  find  them  young,  luity,  and  able  to  work, 
tbey  make  them  bring  all  that  they  can  get  by 
any  means  to  bestow  upon  these  Insta  and  ple•- 
■nres  ;  bat  as  soon  as  they  perceive  them  to  grow 
ao  old,  that  they  am  Uboor  no  longer  for  them, 
they  ate  then  turned  off  to  lead  the  remainder 
of  their  days  in  want  and  misery,  while  their 
quondam  maaters  are  contriving  to  ensnare 
others  in  their  room.  Wherefore,  good  CrJto- 
bulua,  we  ought  by  all  meana  to  resiat  sniA  in- 
ntdera  of  our  libertiea,  even  with  aa  much 
force  and  resolution  aa  wa  would  oppose  an 
«Mmy  who  with  sword  in  hand  attempts  to 
bclDf  us  into  slavery.  There  are  some  ene- 
mea  who  have  wisdom  and  goodness  cDongh, 
when  [hey  have  brought  men  into  their  autjee. 
tion,  to  learn  them  goremment  and  modera- 
tton,  whkh  before  were  proud  and  arroganL 
But  as  for  the  tytanta  I  have  mentioned  before, 
they  never  cease  lutasaing  and  tormenting. both 
the  bodies  and  estates  of  those  which  ftll  into 
their  hands,  till  they  have   acterly  destroyed 

II.  Oil.  "  You  have  aufiicienlly  spoken  to 
this  point)  and,  now  I  eumine  myself,  I 
verily  believe  I  have  conduct  and  courage 
enough  to  resist  such  deceitful  invader» ;  and  I 
now  desire  your  advice  concemijig'  the  manage 
ment  of  my  house,  that  both  myself  and  for. 
tune  may  be  improved ;  for  I  am  persuaded  I 
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shall  not  be  overcome  by  Ihoae  enemiei  to  rea- 
Bon  which  you  have  to  largely  exposed.  And 
therefore,  good  Socrates,  give  me  your  deli- 
berate opinion  how  I  shaD  act  fm  the  good  of 
mysdf  and  estate  ;  although  petfaapa  yon  ma^ 
tUnk  that  we  are  already  rich  enoogfa.' 

See.  "  For  my  own  part,  if  I  am  one  of 
tbOM  yon  speak  of,  I  want  nothii^,  I  have 
riches  enough ;  but  for  yourself,  Critobulos,  1 
esteem  you  a  very  poor  man ;  and,  by  the  laich 
I  owe  to  the  goda,  I  oflra  pity  yon." 

au.  "  Tour  discourse  makes  me  laugh '.  If 
you  are  ao  very  rich  as  you  esteem  yourself, 
inay  inform  me  irtiat  may  be  the  value  oi  all 
your  estate  if  it  were  sold,  and  what  do  you 
Imagine  is  the  worth  of  all  my  pi 

See;  ■•  Perhaps,  if  I  sell  all  my  p< 
at  a  good  market,  I  may  gain  five  or  sii  poanda 
fbr  tbem :  but  I  know  very  well,  that  were 
yoar  whole  estate  to  be'  sold,  the  price  woold 
be  more  than  a  thousand  times  as  much ;  and 
yet  though  you  know  thi^  you  are  still  deair- 
oui  to  increase  your  estate,  and  upbraid  me 
with  my  poverty.  What  I  posaess  is  enough 
to  supply  me  with  necessaries  )  but  to  support 
your  grandeur,  and  draw  the  respect  due  to 
your  quality  and  the  post  yon  pooeaa,  I  am  of 
^linion,  that  were  you  master  of  four  timea  as 
much  m  you  have  already,  you  would  still  be 

CriL  "  I  do  not.eoncrive  how  that  can  be." 
Soc  "  In  the  first  place,  your  rank  require* 
yM  to  fisst  attd  make  entertainments  for  the 
people,  to  gain  their  good-will,  and  command 
their  reapect.  In  the  next  place,  you  must 
Uvs  hospitably,  and  receive  and  entertain  all 
strangers,  and  gain  their  esteem.  And  in  the 
third  placa,  you  most  continually  be  doing  good 
offices  to  your  fellow  citiiena,  that  up<Hi  an 
emergency  you  may  find  friends.  Besides,  I 
already  observe  that  the  city  of  Athena  begins 
to  put  you  upon  expensive  works ;  vtt.  to  far. 
niab  them  with  horses,  to  raise  public  build- 
ings, to  muster  men,  lo  erect  theatres,  and  to 
trait  the  dtizens  with  plays.  Bat  if  this  na. 
tioo  ahould  be  once  involved  in  war,  I  am  sure 
their  demand  upon  you  in  taxes,  and  other  du- 
tiea,  will  be  as  much  as  your  purse  irill  be  able 
to  bear.  And  when  that  h^pena,  if  yoa  are 
discovered  to  conceal  any  of  your  riches,  or  do 
not  anawer  their  demands  to  your  full  power, 
you  must  undergo  the  same  pmuahment  aa  if 
you  had  robbed  the  common  treasury.  And 
besides,  I  find  you  posscseed  with  the  opinion 
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that  yoa  hev•  rielMt  enCNigb,  and  tbefefore  gift 
jounelf  up  tOYMB  and  trifling  pkaaura•,  whidi 
it  the  effect  of  jmu  richea.  It  ia  for  theae 
rcaaona,  good  Critobnliia,  that  I  griefe  for  70U 
leat  70U  lall  under  mitfortunea  that  aoay  end 
in  the  greateat  poverty  without  remedy:  and 
for  Biyielf,  if  lahould  be  neceaaitoMi  yon  know 
Tery  well  that  many  would  relieve  roe ;  and  if 
I  reeeifed  but  a  little  of  every  one,  I  thoold 
have  more  money  than  would  aatiafy  my  wanta : 
but,  as  for  your  firienda,  though  they  have  more 
richet  in  their  atatione,  than  you  posteta  in 
youri,  they  have  yet  ezpectationa  of  preferment 
from  you.** 

CriL  **  I  confeaa  I  find  nothing  amiaa  in  your 
diacourte.  I  to  much  approve  of  it,  that  my 
greateat  deaire  ia,  that  you  will  ioitruct  me 
with  audi  good  precepta  aa  may  preserve  me 
from  the  misery  you  speak  of,  and  that  I  may 
never  be  an  object  of  your  compassion,  unless 
it  be  in  a  good  cause.** 

Soc.  "  I  suppose  then,  friend  Critobulus,  you 
are  not  now  in  the  same  laughing  mind  you 
waa  in,  when  I  told  you  I  had  richea  enough ; 
do  you  now  believe  I  know  wherein  consists 
the  value  of  riches  ?  You  ridiculed  me  when 
you  made  me  confeaa  that  I  had  not  by  a  thou- 
sandth part  so  much  as  you  have,  and  now  yOU 
desire  ray  most  friendly  instructions  to  keep 
you  from  extreme  poverty.** 

Ctit,  "  I  perceive,  good  Socrates,  that  you 
have  sufficient  wisdom  to  instruct  a  man  how 
to  gain  true  riches,  even  in  the  greatest  plenty : 
and  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  man  who  knows 
how  to  make  the  most  of  a  little,  is  no  less 
capable  of  managing  the  greatest  fortune." 

Soc.  "  You  may  remember,  that  towards  the 
beginning  of  our  discourse  I  told  you  that 
horses  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
goods  of  those  who  know  not  bow  to  use  them, 
nor  land,  nor  sheep,  nor  money,  or  any  other 
thing  whatever ;  and  yet  every  one  of  these  are 
profitable,  when  they  are  used  discreetly.  As 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  never  had  any  of  these ; 
and  how  then  should  I  be  able  to  inform  you  of 
the  use  of  them?  But  though  a  man  has 
neither  money  nor  goods,  yet  1  am  persuaded 
there  is  such  a  sdence  as  the  good  ordering  of 
a  bouse.  Why  then,  good  Critobulus,  should 
you  not  be  master  of  this  science  ?  For  the 
reason  why  e^-ery  man  cannot  play  well  upon 
the  flute,  is  either  because  he  has  not  a  flute 
of  his  own,  or  cannot  borrow  a  flute  of  another 
to  practise  upon.     The  same  impediment  have 


I  in  the  aeiene•  of  orderiqg  a  hooM ;  fivlva 
never  ytt  maaur  of  tbe  implcmaBta  hclaqpm 
to  honaekeepiqgt  tmth&i  goods  nor  msMn 
•or  waa  there  ever  any  who  intmaliid  ma  «U 
the  managemeiit  of  their  houM^  or  cataiibil• 
thoMgh  you  now  deaiio  my  diractioMi  Brt 
you  an  aeoaihle,  that  lewBeio  of  oHuic  in  tb 
begimiing  spoil  their  inatmnsonta  :  ao  that  wm 
I  now  to  begin  my  practioe  ΐφοιι  joor  aatsCSi  I 
should  destroy  it.** 

CrU.  **  Thus  yon  endeavoor  to  evade  tk 
business  I  desire  you  to  undertake  and  wosU 
shun  taking  share  with  me  in  th•  ■ani^aaKBi 
of  my  aflnirs•** 

A»c  *<  That  ia  not  the  caae^  lamwiOiBgia 
serve  you  in  any  thing  within  th•  bo^Ai  of 
my  cqMcity.  But  suppose  yon  waa  in  WMtal 
fire,  and  came  to  me  for  it,  and  I  had  aoM^kat 
directed  you  to  a  place  where  yon  mighi  haia 
it :  would  not  that  be  of  the  amn•  acnouaiT 
Or  if  you  want  watery  and  I  hnvn  it  not,  hai 
direct  you  where  to  have  it,  will  nec  that  he  η 
agreeable  to  you  ?  And  if  you  wooU  he  ia- 
structed  in  music,  and  I  directed  yon  to  a  bii• 
ter  judge  in  music  than  myaelf.  would  not  thM 
answer  your  design  ?  Thereforo,  ainee  I  hait 
no  knowledge  of  myself  in  the  nflUr  yen  speak 
of,  the  best  pleaaure  I  can  do  ytm,  ia  to  rucMs 
mend  you  to  such  persons  who  ore  moat  apart 
in  the  business  you  require ;  and  that,  I  judgi^ 
I  am  able  to  do ;  for  I  have  made  it  my  bun- 
ness  to  search  out  the  most  ingenious  of  sQ 
sorts  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  having  ob- 
served that  among  the  practisera  of  the  same 
service,  and  the  same  trade,  some  of  the  practi- 
tioners were  hardly  capable  of  aubsisting,  or 
getting  their  bread,  while  othera  got  eatates. 
This,  I  confess,  made  me  admire ;  till  at  length 
I  discovered  that  some  men  ran  headlong  unon 
their  business  without  any  consideration,  and 
are  so  rash  in  their  undertakings,  that  they 
always  come  off"  losers ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  J  observed  that  all  those  who  went  aboat 
their  work  deliberately,  and  advised  well  opon 
their  business  before  they  set  about  it,  these 
men  accomplished  their  affairs  with  more 
facility,  more  despatch,  and  to  more  advantage. 
Which  observation  may  serve,  as  a  lesson,  to 
instruct  you  how  your  fortune  may  be  advanced 
upon  a  sure  foundation.** 

III.  Cril,  **  Then  I  am  resolved  not  to  part 
from  you  till  you  have  acquainted  me  with 
those  wise  men  you  speak  of,  who  are  capable 
of  informing  roe  of  the  matters  I  want•** 
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OMR  who  have  been  U 
■nd  Ht  «bout  tlwit  wok  irith  w  little  jodg- 
menl  or  coaairTtiJuoa,  tbM  afior  in  imiiwin 
tnHure  bu  becD  ^cBt  ij  tb^a,  tlty  kara 
Old}•  nifcd  an  usprOGtabU  pile  t«  tbni  dis- 
credit >  And,  oo  the  eoDtraiy,  iliera  an  otbar 
men,  nho  with  much  leu  charge  have  tiected 
oaeful  and  profitaUe  buildii^;!.  Will  not  Ihia 
Im  one  itep  towardi  thm  good  eideriiv  of  a 
lioiia«r 

Cril.  "  Yon  are  (««Ir  riebt.* 

Soc  "  ναι  It  tlwD  be  improper,  if  I  tkow 
jou,  in  the  next  place,  that  κηΜ  ncD  h»n 
plcDtj  of  rich  and  lueful  fdniitBro  for  tbaii 
hcNitii,  and  for  all  nan  i  and  when  any  part  of 
it  ihould  be  >ued,  it  ii  ont  of  the  vnj,  and  to 
■eek,  and  it  ii  not  known  whather  it  be  loM, 
or  laid  in  nfetj  ?  This,  whererer  it  lHf>peBJ^ 
dUcoropoMi  tbe  BMattt  of  the  hoow,  and  oc- 
caaioni  him  to  be  tiogrj  with  bit  aerranta. 
But  there  are  othen,  wbo  have  no  more  good* 
ot  furniture^  or,  perbap•,  bare  not  half  hi  much, 
and  fct  have  evety  thing  ready  at  hand  to 

Cril.  >■  The  reawn  i«  plain,  good  Socrataa ; 
tbe  firtt  have  no  order  in  the  diidibutiaD  of 
their  gooda,  hut  let  them  lie  in  oonfiuioa  ι  the 
othen  have  a  r^ard  that  tvny  thing  ibould  be 
laid  up  in  its  proper  place." 

Soc  "  You  are  in  the  light,  good  Cri|o~ 
buluB  i  but  it  is  not  only  neceuary  that  «rery 
thing  should  be  set  in  it*  place,  but  also,  that 
there  (hould  be  a  proper  and  convenient  place 

CriL  "  This  alio  ii  neceenry  towuds  the 
good  orderlDg  of  a  boiue." 

Soc  '•  Suppote  I  likewise  show  yon,  that  in 
some  places  the  slaves  and  aervanta  are  chained 
and  strictly  watched,  and  yet  often  run  awsy 
faua  their  masters ;  while  in  other  places,  ι 
vrbere  they  are  in  freedom,  and  have  their ' 
liberty,  they  work  heartily  for  ibeir  muten, 
and  are  perpetually  striving  who  shall  act  moat 
for  (heir  advantage.  I*  not  this  a  point  worthy 
the  n^ard  of  a  housekeeper  ?" 

OU.  "  Certainly,  it  it  very  worthy  the  re- 
gard of  a  muter." 

Soc  "  Nor  will  it  be  of  lew  use,  if  I  show 
you  that  eome  husbandmen  continually  com- 
plain of  want,  and  are  in  a  starving  conditioD ; 
white  others,  who  piactise  the  same  science  of 
husbandry,  have  erery  thing  necessary  about 
Iheoi,  and  live  upon  the  fat  of  the  land." 


Oil.  "  This  will  snrely  be  of  good  nse. 
fiat  periaps  Aa  first  yon  speak  of  bestow 
tbdr  money  and  good*  inprqcrly ;  or  diqios• 
of  what  they  gel  to  the  diMdventtg•  of  tbub- 
stives  and  Ibeir  bmSie•." 

Soe.  "  Then  sie  snrdy  Mae  suck  buibwid 
moi;  bat  JOD)yq)cakoftboe«whoedlAem- 
adves  husbandmen,  and  jet  ch  hudlr  fiod 
theniMlvea  witb  a  Mifideacy  of   saeU   «ad 

CVit.  •'  What  should  be  the  «auw  <tf  tUt  Γ 

See.  "l  «ill  btiog  yen  «DMng  Aen,  that 
yon  may  ham  by  tbor  ezamide." 

CriL  "  That  Is  my  doaire,  good  BoerVea.' 

;S«c.  "  Bat  Sist  you  must  leai>  bow  to  dia- 
tii^iiiih  between  tb•  good  and  the  bad,  wbea 
you  see  tbenL  I  have  known  you  lise  eaiiy  in 
the  morning,  and  travel  long  jouneys  to  see  • 
Mtnedy,  and  you  have  pressed  mj  company 
with  you ;  bat  you  never  biTite4  me  to  socb  β 
eight  as  this  we  «peak  of." 

CriL  "  Dear  Socrates,  forbear  your  banter 
and  proceed  in  yonr  good  Inwraciioqa." 

See.  "  Suppose  t  show  ymi  Kooe  own,  who 
by  keeping  great  stables  of  bone*  an  (eduoed 
to  extreme  porerty;  while  others,  by  tho  «une 
mean^  have  got  great  estates,  and  live  splok 
didly?" 

CriL  "  1  have  seen  tbsm,  and  know  tbm 
both  I  hut  I  cannot  discern  what  advantage 
that  wiU  be  to  me." 

Soe.  "  The  reason  is,  that  you  see  them  *■ 
you  do  plays,  not  with  a  design  of  becomisg  a 
poet,  but  purely  foe  amusement  and  recreation; 
and  perh^M  you  do  not  amiss  is  that,  if  youi 
genius  does  not  lead  you  to  b«  a  poet ;  but  aa 
you  are  obliged  to  keep  horses,  is  it  not  neoea- 
•ary  that  you  should  nndeistsTid  what  bekmga 
to  them,  that  by  ymv  «kill  you  may  reap  an 
advantage  by  them  ?" 

CVit.  "  You  mean  that  1  should  breed  borsat." 

Soe.  ■■  By  no  means ;  for  you  maji  have  ο 
good  lemnt  without  tbe  ttouUe  of  hiioging 
bim  up  from  a  duld.  There  arc  sgcs  both  of 
hotse*  and  men  wharun  they  are  immediately 
prafitaUe,  and  wiU  improve  every  day  upon 
your  handa.  Moreover,  J  can  show  you  sane 
men,  who  have  been  so  discreet  in  the  maosge- 
miDt  of  their  wives,  that  their  estutee  have 
been  greatly  advantaged  by  tbem ;  but  tbere 
are  olhen,  and  not  a  few,  who  by  owana  ol 
their  wives  have  been  utterly  ruined." 

Cril  "  Bui  who  is  to  be  blamed  for  this ;  the 
busband,  or  the  wife  7 
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Sue,  "  ΙΓ  η  aheep  is  cut  of  order,  we  com• 
monly  blame  tbe  iheptierd ;  uid  if  a  hone  bave 
not  his  goiogi  as  he  ihoiil•!,  but  ia  skittish  and 
miaehiBvoui,  we  llame  (he  breekerjand  «sfor 
■  wife,  if  her  huabaiid  instruct  her  well  in  bia 
■ffaira,  Bud  she  neglect  them,  ahc  ii  not  wise :  but 
if  her  husband  doea  not  his  part,  in  giving  her 
proper  instruellon*  for  her  government,  and 
ahe  bdiavea  heraelf  disorderly,  and  unbecoming 
her  aei,  or  heraclf  aa  a  mistresa  of  a  house,  is 
aot  then  the  man  to  blmne  P" 

CHI.  "  Ves,  wilhoul  doubt ;  and  it  is  s  sub- 
ject Ibsl  I  should  he  gUd  lo  diecourae  with  you 
about ;  and,  by  the  frieiidihip  we  owe  one  an- 
other, tell  me  ainccrely  and  freely,  la  there 
■ny  one  among  all  your  friends  wbom  you  in- 
truat  wilb  ■□  great  a  share  of  your  household 
affiiira  as  your  «rife  ?" 

Sue.  ••  It  ia  true,  I  do  not :  but  tell  me  like- 
wise. Is  there  one  you  converse  «nth  aeldom. 
er  upon  that  subject  than  you  do  with  your 
wife?" 

CriL  "  Yoa  judge  right;  for  if  there  are  any, 
Biere  are  very  few,  who  know  less  of  my  uf. 
fairs  than  my  wife." 

Soc.  •'  You  married  her  very  young,  before 
(he  had  seen  01  heard  much  of  the  world  ;  theie- 
fore  it  would  be  more  to  be  admired  if  ahe 
acted  as    ahe   ought  to  do,    than    if  sbe   did 

Crit  "  Then,  good  Socratce,  do  you  icna^ine 
that  those,  who  bear  the  character  of  good 
housewivea,  have  been  taught  to  be  so  ?" 

Soc.  "  I  will  not  dispute  that  with  you  at 
present,  but  refer  you  to  my  wife  Aspnsia, 
who  will  inform  you  better  than  1  can  myaelf. 
But,  lo  proceed ;  I  esteem  a  wife  to  be  a  good 
and  necessary  companion  for  the  master  of  a 
house,  and  one  who  ought  to  bear  the  next  ahore 
of  government  under  the  master  of  ihe  house  ; 
there  ia  onlyalittfc  more  power  in  the  huihand 
than  in  the  wife  :  the  substance  of  the  estate 
ia  generally  inrreased  bythe  industry  and  labour 
of  the  man  -,  but  the  wife,  for  the  moat  part, 
.  has  the  care  upon  her  (o  distribute  and  order 
tbose  (hinge  that  are  braugbl  into  tbe  house  -, 
and  if,  therefore,  the  huaband  and  wife  agree 
in  their  management,  (he  houses  and  estatea  im- 
prove) but  where  there  is  not  this  harrnony.  they 
must  necessarily  decay.  I  could  likewise  lu- 
fbnn  you   in  many  other  sciences,  if  the  in- 


men  of  all  facidtles,  nor  U  there  any  ntae  «hi 
has  occasion  to  practise  tbem  bII.  But  tarb 
sciences  as  are  honourable  and  becoming  nj 
province  to  understand,  those  I  desire  to  Ian. 
OS  well  from  the  persona  you  may  judga  mm 
capable  of  teaching  me,  as  from  yourself,  wbcm 
principally  I  shall  depend  upon  to  give  the  &>• 
ishing  stroke." 

Sue  "  You  reason  well,  friend  CritoboJm^ 
for  there  are  many  crafts  which  are  not  nee» 
sary  for  you  (o  know  :  those  are  called  hen*- 
craft,  and  are  (he  least  regarded  in  our  city  Bid 
commonwcalih  ;  for  they  destroy  tbe  beallh  oi 
those  who  prurdsc  them,  by  keeping  their 
bodies  in  the  sliaile,  and  Confining  them  to  > 
sedentary  habit,  or  else  by  employing  them  tU 
day  over  tbe  fire,  which  is  yet  as  unhealuif ul  j 
and  when  once  the  body  is  tender  and  feehla 
the  stomach  and  spirits  must  certaiolj  be  wMk 
And  besides,  men  of  sucb  occupations  can  ban 
no  time  to  bend  their  minds  either  to  do  xkeu 
friends  any  good,  or  can  have  leiaure  to  assil 
the  commonwealth  ;  therefore  such  people  oo- 
not  readityaervetbeli  friends,  if  they  should  hap- 
pen (o  be  in  distress  ;  nor  are  persons  fit  to  serve 
[heir  country  in  time  of  adversity.  For  whitl 
reason,  in  some  cities  and  common tvealths, 
CBpedally  sucb  as  are  deeply  engaged  in  war, 
a  citizen  is  not  suffered  to  practise  any  bandi. 

CriL  ••  What  faculties  tbcn,  good  Socntes, 
would  you  advise  me  to  use  ?" 

Soc.  •'  The  king  of  Persia.  I  think,  may  set 
us  a  good  eiample ;  for  we  are  told  that  the 
sciences  which  are  most  esteemed  by  him  an 
war  and  husbandry;  these,  of  all  other?,  be 
reckons  [he  most  honourable  as  well  as  the 
most  necessary,  and  accordingly  gives  them  eo- 
conragement." 

Oii.  "  And  can  you  imagine,  good  Socrate•, 
that  the  king  of  Persia  has  any  regard  for  bos- 
bandry  ?" 

Soc,  "  1  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy  you  whe- 
ther he  has  or  not.  You  vrill  allow  with  all 
the  world  that  he  delights  in  war,  because  of  In* 
obligations  on  (he  princes  under  him  to  fiirnisb 
him  with  certain  numbers  of  troops  by  way 
of  tribute;  cither  to  keep  bia  sul^ects  ία 
awe  and  prevent  rebellion,  or  to  gaurd  bis 
country  against  foreign  enemies  that  may 
come  to  ini-ade  it.  Beaides  these,  he  keep* 
large  garrisons  in  several  castles,  and  ap- 
points a  treasurer  to  pay  their  wages  duly, 
(hat  they  may  be    kept  in  good  order.      His 
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tribuUury  troops  are  all  mustered  once  in 
twelve  months,  that  they  may  be  disciplined 
and  ready  for  an  engagement,  if  any  commo- 
tion or  inYasion  should  hqipen ;  but  the  garri- 
soned forces  and  his  own  guards  he  reviews 
himself  and  intrusts  the  inspection  of  his  re- 
moter troops  to  such  a  lieutenant  as  he  can 
best  confide  in,  upon  whose  report  he  either 
rewards  or  punishes  the  leaden  of  the  several 
legions,  according  as  they  have  acted  for  his 
honour  in  their  several  stations.  Those  espe- 
cially who  have  their  troops  in  the  best  order 
and  discipline,  he  confers  on  them  the  greatest 
honours,  and  rewards  them  with  such  pre- 
sents as  may  put  them  above  the  world  ever 
after ;  and  for  those  who  have  neglected  their 
duty  and  abused  the  soldiers  under  them,  he 
dismisses  them  from  their  governments,  and 
loads  them  with  shame.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
but  a  prince  that  acts  with  this  conduct  must 
understand  war,  and  is  well  skilled  in  the 
military  science. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  he  employs  great  part 
of  his  time  in  riding  about  his  neighbouring 
part  of  the  country,  and  observing  the  state  of 
husbandry,  whether  the  lands  are  tilled  as  they 
ought  to  be;  and  for  the  remote  parts,  he 
sends  such  deputies  to  eaounine  them  as  are 
esteemed  to  be  the  properest  judges ;  and 
when  he  finds  that  his  governors  and  deputies 
have  kept  their  several  countries  well  inha- 
bited, and  the  ground  well  cultivated,  with 
such  produce  as  it  will  best  bear,  he  raises 
them  in  honours,  loads  them  with  presents, 
and  enlarges  their  governments;  but  if  he 
finds  the  country  thin  of  people,  or  the  ground 
uncultivated,  or  that  extortions  or  cruelties 
have  been  committed  by  his  governors,  he  in- 
flicts severe  punishments  on  them,  and  dis- 
charges them  from  their  employments.  From 
these  examples,  do  you  believe  that  the  king 
of  Persia  has  not  as  great  regard  to  the  peo- 
pling his  country,  and  the  science  of  husbandry, 
as  he  has  to  keeping  an  army  in  such  an  order 
as  may  defend  it?  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
among  his  high  officers,  that  no  one  of  them 
has  the  charge  of  two  commissions  at  one  time ; 
for  some  are  appointed  to  be  overseers  of  his 
lands  and  husbandmen,  and  to  receive  his  tri- 
butes that  arise  by  them,  while  others  are  em- 
ployed to  overlook  the  soldiery  and  garrisons ; 
so  that  if  the  governor  of  the  garrison  neglects 
his  duty  in  keeping  good  order  or  defending 
his  country,  the  lieutenant  over  the  affairs  of 


husbandry  accuses  him,  that  his  land  is  not 
cultivated  for  want  of  a  sufficient  defence 
against  the  encroaching  parties,  which  are 
oonmion  enough  in  thoee  parts.  But  if  the 
governor  of  the  garrison  performs  his  duty,  and 
keeps  the  country  under  his  jurisdiction  in 
peace ;  and  the  director  of  affiurs  of  husbandry 
neglects  his  business,  so  that  the  couiitry  is  in 
want  of  people,  and  the  lands  are  not  ordered 
as  they  ought  to  be,  then  he  is  accused  by  the 
governor  of  the  garrison ;  for  if  the  husbandry 
is  neglected,  the  soldiers  must  starve,  and  the 
king  himself  must  lose  his  tribute.  But  in 
some  part  of  Persia  there  is  a  great  prince 
called  Satrapa,  who  takes  upon  him  the  office 
both  of  soldiery  and  husbandry.*' 

CriL  **  If  the  king  acts  as  yon  inform  me» 
he  seems  to  take  as  much  deiight  in  husban- 
dry as  he  does  in  war." 

Soc,  "  I  have  not  yet  done  concerning  him ; 
for  in  every  country  where  he  resides,  or  passes 
a  little  time,  he  takes  care  to  have  excellent 
gardens,  filled  with  every  kind  of  flower  or 
plant  that  can  by  any  means  be  collected,  and 
in  these  places  are  his  chief  delight" 

CriL  '*  By  your  discourse  it  appears  also, 
that  he  has  a  great  delight  in  gardening ;  for, 
as  you  intimate,  his  gardens  are  furnished  with 
every  tree  and  plant  that  the  ground  is  capable 
of  bringmg  forth." 

Soc  **  We  are  told  likewise,  that  when  the 
king  distributes  any  rewards,  he  first  appoints 
the  principal  officers  of  his  soldiery,  who  have 
the  greatest  right  to  his  favour,  to  appear  be- 
fore him,  and  then  bestows  on  them  presents 
according  to  their  deserts:  for  the  tilling  of 
ground  would  be  of  no  effect,  unless  there 
were  forces  well  managed  to  defend  it  And 
after  the  soldiers  he  next  distributes  his  ho- 
nours and  preferments  among  those  who  have 
taken  good  care  that  his  lands  were  well  culti- 
vated and  the  people  kept  from  idleness ;  ob- 
serving at  the  same  time  that  vigilant  soldiers 
could  not  subsist  without  the  care  of  the  in- 
dustrious husbandmen.  We  are  told  likewise, 
that  Cyrus,  a  king  famed  for  his  wisdom  and 
warlike  disposition,  was  of  the  same  mind 
with  regard  to  husbandry ;  and  used  to  distri- 
bute rewards  to  his  most  deserving  soldiers 
and  husbandmen,  telling  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  himself  had  deserved  the  presents 
he  gave  away,  because  he  had  taken  care  of 
the  tiUage  of  his  country,  and  had  also  taken 
I  care  to  defend  it.'* 
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CnL  Μ  If  thb  to  true  of  €7111•,  it  to  evident 
«oogli  that  Im  had  m  mudi  love  for  hinbui- 
drj  as  be  bad  for  war•** 

Soe,  <«  If  Cyrui  had  Xved,  he  would  have 
proved  a  very  wise  piiiioe,  for  we  have  many 
extraordinary  prooia  of  hto  wtodon  and  con- 
duct: one  panage  in  particular  I  may  take 
BOtioe  of,  which  ia,  when  ha  met  hto  brother 
in  battle  to  dedde  the  dispute  who  should  be 
king,  from  Cyrus  no  man  deserted,  but  many 
thousands  deserted  from  the  king  to  Cyrus ; 
which  sorely  must  be  the  effect  of  hto  virtue, 
for  there  to  no  greater  argument  of  a  prince's 
goodness,  than  ^e  love  of  the  people,  and 
eapecially  when  they  pay  him  a  voluntary  obe- 
dience, and  stand  by  him  in  time  of  dtotress. 
In  thto  great  contest,  the  friends  of  Cyrus 
stood  fighting  about  him  while  he  was  yet 
alive,  and  even  after  hit  fall,  maintained  their 
post  till  they  were  all  slain  by  hto  side,  except 
Axieus,  who  was  posted  in  the  left  wing  of  the 
army.  When  Lysander  brought  presents  to 
Cyrus  from  the  cities  of  Greece  that  were  his 
confederates,  he  received  him  with  the  greatest 
humanity,  and  among  other  things  showed  him 
his  garden,  which  was  called  **  the  Paradise  of 
Sardis  ;**  which  when  Lysander  beheld,  he  was 
struck  with  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the 
trees,  the  regularity  of  their  planting,  the  even- 
ness of  their  rows,  and  their  making  regular 
angles  one  to  another;  or,  in  a  word,  the 
beauty  of  the  quincunx  order  in  which  they 
were  planted,  and  the  delightful  odours  which 
issued  from  them.  Lysander  could  no  longer 
refrain  from  extolling  the  beauty  of  their  order, 
but  more  particulariy  admired  the  excellent 
skill  of  the  hand  that  had  so  curiously  disposed 
them ;  which  Cyrus  perceiving,  answered  him : 
<  All  the  trees  that  you  here  behold  are  of  my 
own  appointment;  I  it  was  that  contrived, 
measured,  and  laid  out  the  ground  for  planting 
these  trees,  and  I  can  even  show  you  some 
of  them  that  I  planted  with  my  own  hands.' 
When  Lysander  heard  this,  and  saw  the  rich, 
ness  of  hto  robes,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
dress,  hto  chains  of  gold,  and  the  number  and 
curiosity  of  the  jeweto  about  him,  he  cried  out 
with  astontohment,  <  Is  it  possible,  great  king, 
that  you  could  condescend  to  plant  any  of 
these  trees  with  your  own  hands  ? — *  Do  you 
wonder  at  that,  Lysander?'  answered  Cyrus. 
« I  assure  you,  that  whenever  I  have  leisure 
from  war,  or  am  the  most  at  ease,  I  never 
dine  till  I  have  either  done  some  exercise  in 


arms,  or  employed  myidf  in  lOBi•  potat  of 
husbandly,  tiU  I  ewcat.*  To  whkA  Lymriff 
replied :  *  You  are  tnily  fortoBMe^  graat  Mt^ 
in  being  a  wise  and  good  amn.* 

y.  **  TUa,  good  Critobolua,  I  tkoi«ht  pn^ 
per  to  acqoafait  yon  of,  that  you  awy  kMv 
how  much  the  ridiest  aod  moot  faitaasir 
among  own  delight  thcmadvea  fai  fanetaid^: 
for  it  to  a  buainese  of  that  natne,  tliai  it  Ae 
same  tinne  it  to  delightial  aod  profitalilc^  boA 
to  the  body  and  estate,  aflbtding  aodi  csbok 
as  will  inereoM  a  aum'k  heaMi  and  atoVBgA•  mI 
such  advantages  as  Boay  gready  imptove  hto  fta- 
tune.  By  husbandry  the  ground  gtvtm  os  evciy 
thing  necessary  for  our  food  and  noaruhmcai^ 
and  such  things  likewise  as  afford  the  graafcit 
pleasuresL  Moreover,  it  ftimiahca  oa  with 
beautiful  flowers,  and  other  e»coPet  maleririi 
for  the  ornament  and  decoratioii  of  the  toil• 
pies  and  altars,  affording  the  tidiest  f^fttf, 
and  most  fragrant  odours.  So  likewiee  it  pf^ 
duces  meats  (or  the  use  of  men ;  eome  vithoil 
much  trouble,  others  with  more  labo^;  Ibr 
the  keeping  of  sheep  to  a  branch  of  hoahaadiy. 
But  though  it  gives  us  plenty  of  all  kmds  sf 
things,  yet  it  does  not  allow  na  to  κ^>  them  te 
sloth  and  idleness,  but  esdtea  ns  to  health  and 
strength  by  the  labour  it  appointa  ua.  !■  As 
winter,  by  reason  of  the  cold ;  and  in  aommer, 
by  reason  of  heat ;  and  for  them  who  labour 
with  their  hands,  it  makes  them  robnat  and 
mighty;  and  those  who  only  oversee  their 
works,  are  quickened  and  prompted  to  act 
like  men  ;  for  they  must  rise  early  in  the 
morning,  and  must  exercise  theniaelvea  wiA 
walking  from  one  place  to  another.  For,  both 
in  the  fields  and  in  cities,  whatever  to  un- 
dertaken to  the  purpose,  must  be  done  In  a 
proper  time  and  season.  Again  :  if  a  man  to 
inclined  to  practise  horsemanship,  and  grow 
pert  in  that  science  for  the  defence  of  Us 
try,  a  horse  can  be  nowhere  better  kept,  Uam 
in  the  country ;  or  if  a  man  choose  to  e«eteiis 
himself  on  foot,  or  in  running,  husbandry  gifei 
him  strength  of  body,  and  he  may  ezcicise 
himself  in  hunting :  here  is  also  meat  for  hto 
dogs,  as  well  as  entertainment  for  wild  beasts, 
and  beasts  of  the  game:  and  the  horses  and 
dogs,  thus  assisted  by  husbandry,  return  m 
good  service  to  the  ground ;  for  the  horse  may 
carry  hto  master  early  in  the  morning  to  over- 
see that  the  workmen  and  labourers  do  thcit 
duty  in  the  fields,  and  returns  with  the  master 
again  at  night  at  the  latest  hour,  if  hto  prs 
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MTiee  aboald  be  n^ited  tttl  tint  time  j  nd 
Ue  dogi  ■«  Λ  deftnea  ^lioit  wiM  bcMCi, 
Uwt  tlwj•  jpcil  not  Ika  Antu  of  Ac  MTth,  mot 
dntrojr  the  ilteep,  md  n««  bMp  ■  aun  nfe 
Id  >  wUdctne».  Agafai ;  tin  fmcHw  of  hu*. 
budr;  Mirer  ■«  MHag  mi  buU  CHUii« 
tbem  U»  defend  Aeir  eoUBttyi  Ibr  In  0pe> 
cmintries  Ilw  hntbandBiea  an  iiM>irithi>at  rob- 
b«m,  who  would  innde  tbeir  iMid*,  end  oMiy 
off  tb^  er«f,  if  Λκγ  U  Mt  stni^  and 
eoon^  enongb  to  reeirt  tbem.  Wha  fbenlty 
win  looDer  eiwounge  «nun  to  leap,  to  ran,  or 
diawabow,  than  hoabandry  ?  and  wbat  ideoce 
1>  tbere  that  bring*  ■  man  more  adtutage  for 
hb  llboar  ?  What  aeieDce  ia  more  agreeble  to 
a  ttndioua  man  ?  for  he  finda  in  it  βνπ;  thing 
be  can  hare  occasion  for.  Where  aball  a 
atranger  be  better  received  and  entertahied7 
or  where  iball  a  man  Mre  more  commodioualf 
in  winter,  than  in  the  place  where  he  maj  be 
aeeommodated  with  firing  enough  and  hot 
bath»?  Where  can  we  abide  with  greater 
pICMure  in  lommer,  than  near  rirera/  aprings, 
wooda,  groTes,  and  fielda,  where  gentle  breete• 
bn  the  air  ?  Where  maj  a  man  treat  bia  gneati 
aaore  agreeabl;  or  make  more  trnunphant  ban- 
qoeta?  What  place  do  acrvanta  delight  in 
more  ?  Or  what  other  place  ia  more  agreealile 
to  the  wife  ?  Where  do  cfaOdnn  coret  more 
to  be  ?  Or  where  an  &ienda  better  receired, 
or  better  ntiified?  llere  ia  no  adence,  in 
my  mind,  more  delightful  than  tUa.  if  a  man 
baa  ■  convenient  subatanM  to  put  him  to  work ; 
nOT  any  buaineti  more  proBlable  to  a  man,  If 
he  haa  «kill  and  indoitry.  Again  :  the  ground 
may  teach  men  juitice,  if  they  have  diacretion 
enough  to  obeerve  it ;  for  it  rewards  thoee  very 
liberatly,  who  take  care  of  it  and  acnitit.  But 
if  it  abould  happen  that  a  countty,  by  meana  of 
wara,  ahould  be  obl^ed  to  lie  uncultivated ; 
yet  thoee  who  have  been  bred  up  to  husbandry 
■n  bardy  and  fit  for  loldiera,  and  may  by  that 
nwana  get  tbeir  Uving ;  and  oFcentimee  it  is 
more  certain  seeking  a  livelihood  with  weapons 
of  war,  in  time  of  war,  than  with  Inatrumenta 


"  The  science  of  husbandry  also  bringa  men 
to  good  discipline,  and  prepares  Chem  to  go  to 
war  when  there  is  occasion.  For  the  ground 
cannot  be  tilled  vrithout  men  ;  and  a  good  hus- 
bandman will  always  provide  the  strongest, 
lustiest  workmen  be  can  get  for  that  purpose, 
and  such  especially  as  will  readily  obey  his 
commands,  and  are  tractable  in  tbeir  business  i 


and  tbia  ia  mudi  the  ame  wilb  tin  b 
a  genenl  when  be  is  oidenng  haa  wmy  i  -  ia 
either  tmae  those  are  rewMded  that  beiBva 
[beaaaelv«B  wsU,  or  tkoee  are  pnniabcd  who  an 
obstinate  and  neglect  their  du^.  Λ  geod 
'    '     "  1  a•  often  call  upon  Us  w<sk• 


of  en  anny  «nght  to  encourage  bia  aolAat•  | 
foe  boodoun  ahoald  be  do  less  cncomved  end 
fed  with  hopes  by  their  masiera  than  freemen  | 
aay,  talber  mote,  that  their  inoUnatioos  may 
Mad  them  to  tbeii  aoaatats,  and  keep  tkeoi 
from  running  asray.  He  waa  aisely  a  wiae  asaa 
who  said,  (hat  husbandry  was  the  raotbei  and 

I  of  all  other  scienoes ;  fbr  if  busbiBdiy 

flourish,  all  other  aciances  and  facnlcie*  lu• 

better;  bw  whenever  the  ground  Uea  vm- 

eultivatad,  and  brings  no  crop,  all  other  acien• 

eea  are  at  a  loaa  both  by  sea  and  land." 

Crit.  "  Good  Socrates,  you  leaaon  well  of 
this  niatter ;  but  yoa  are  sensible  there  an 
many  unforesees  aoddenta  that  happea  in  hna- 
bandry,  which  aometiaiea  will  destroy  all  ooc 
hope•  <rf  profit,  IhoDgfa  a  husbandman  baa 
acted  with  the  greatest  skill  and  diligence  | 
sometimes  hail,  droughts,  mildews,  or  cDndnual 
imns,  apol  oiir  crops,  or  mrnin  will  even  «at 
up  the  seed  in  tbe  ground;  and  also  dieep, 
though  they  never  have  so  good  pacture,  ata 

times  infected  with  distempcia,  which 
destroy  tbem." 

Soe.  "  I  thoogbt,  good  Critobulos,  that  yew 
aUowed  the  gods  to  have  the  diniction  of  hue• 
bandiy,  as  well  as  tbe  battle.  Wa  all  knww 
that  before  οατ  genemla  lead  forth  theiraimiae, 
tbey  make  vows,  piayeis,  and  tdbr  ■acrtfiees  (• 
the  gods,  to  bribe  them  in  favour  of  tbdr  ea. 
terprlse,  and  consult  tbe  oracles  what  Is  best  Μ 
do.  And  tbiak  you  that,  in  the  bosfataa  of 
hnabandry,  we  ought  not  to  implore  the  favour 
of  the  gods  as  much  aa  we  do  in  tbe  affiut  of 
Be  assared,  friend  Critebnlus,  that  Λ 
virtuous  man  attend  the  tranplea  with  saerifioeei 
prayers,  and  oblationi  for  tbe  weliare  of  «tl 
their  fniita,  tbeir  oxen,  their  sheep,  thelt  borsee, 
and  of  every  thing  else  that  they  poesesa." 

VL    CriL  •■  Iagreewithyou.goodSoeratee, 

that  in  all  OUT  undertakings  we  ought,  before  we 

shout  them,  to  coiuult  and  Implore  tbe  plea- 

e  of  tbe  gods,  «a  tbeir  power  ia  «upeilor  t• 

«11  others,  as  well  in  war  a*  In  peace :  but  oar 

•e  is  to  consult  about  the  weU.«rdering 
of  a  house ;  therefore  I  deaire  you  wilt  resuoM 
your  discourse,  and  proceed  to  the  purport  of 
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our  design:  for  iconfei•  you  iMToalmdjr  made 
•uch  ftn  impretaion  on  me  with  regard  to  the 
otdering  of  a  houee,  and  lioir  a  man  ought  to 
live,  that  I  long  for  your  farther  initnictioni.*' 

Soe.  "  Will  it  not  then  he  proper  to  have  a 
reepect  to  our  foregoing  argumenti,  and  make 
a  recapitulation  of  choae  things  that  we  have 
agreed  in,  that  in  the  progresg  of  our  diicoune 
we  may  know  what  has  been  settled  between 
us?* 

Crit.  "  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure ;  for  when 
two  men  hare  lent  money  to  one  another,  there 
is  nothing  more  agreeable  to  them  both,  than 
to  agree  in  their  reckoning  -.  so  now  in  our  dis- 
course  it  will  be  no  leu  agreeable  to  know 
what  particulars  we  have  settled  betwixt  us.'* 

Soe,  **  We  first  agreed,  that  the  ordering  of 
a  house  is  the  name  of  a  science;  and  that 
to  act  for  the  increase  and  welfare  of  a  house, 
is  that  science. 

«Secondly,  we  agreed,  that  by  the  word 
house,  we  mean  all  a  man's  possessions,  and 
such  goods  as  are  useful  to  a  num*s  life ;  and 
we  found  that  every  thing  was  profitable  to  a 
man  that  he  knew  how  to  use  with  judgment : 
wherefore  we  concluded  it  was  impossible  for 
a  man  to  learn  all  manner  of  sciences  :  and  as 
for  the  handicrafts,  we  thought  proper  to  ex  ■ 
dude  them,  as  many  cities  and  commonwealths 
do,  because  they  seem  to  destroy  bodily  health ; 
and  tliis  particularly  where  there  is  danger  of 
enemies  invading  the  country,  or  where  there 
are  wars  ;  for  were  we  on  that  occasion  to  set 
the  handicraftmcn  on  one  side,  and  the  bus. 
bandmen  on  the  other,  and  ask  them  whether 
they  would  rather  go  out  against  their  enemies, 
or  give  up  their  fields  and  defend  the  cities ; 
those  who  had  been  used  to  the  labour  of  the 
field  would  rather  go  out  to  fight  and  deliver 
their  country,  and  the  artificers  would  choose 
rather  to  sit  still  in  the  way  they  had  been 
brought  up,  than  put  themselves  into  the  least 
danger  :  we,  moreover,  recommended  husband- 
ry as  a  good  exercise,  and  a  calling  of  that 
profit  that  will  bring  its  master  every  thing  that 
is  necessary :  besides,  it  is  a  business  scon 
learned,  and  extremely  pleasant  to  them  who 
practise  it ;  it  also  makes  the  body  robust  and 
strong,  gives  a  bloom  to  the  face,  and  qualifies 
a  man  with  a  generosity  of  spirit  to  assist  his 
friends  and  his  country :  besides  this,  we  have 
also  joined  in  opinion,  that  the  practice  of 
husbandry  makes  men  hardy  and  courageous, 
aitd  able  to  defend  their  country ;  because,  by 


the  fields  lying  opeo  and  ca^oied  to  mnim 
they  have  frequent  «kiniiialies,  and  Asd• 
know  the  better  how  to  fight  It  ii  fior  *■ 
reaaona  that  haabendiy  ie  eatceHied  As  m^t 
of  sdeneei  and  the  moet  bopounMt  ■' 
governments  ι  it  ia  ^^^frhfiil,  and  hudi  fd 
men,  and  oecaaiona  gmeraeity  of  spizit  d 
good  will  towarda  one's  fneods  and  eoostiT/ 

CriL  *•  You  have  fully  persuaded  mtU 
husbandry  is  a  most  pleasant  and  ρτοέϊΑΜί» 
cupation ;  but  I  remember  in  jronrdisooBnijs 
told  me  of  some  hoshandoien  wlio  get  pMH 
fortunes  by  their  practice*  and  that  thoe  wm 
othen  who  through  mfsmani^eaient  beee 
beggara  by  it :  I  desire  you  would  dm  ^ 
these  two  things  to  me,  that  when  I  eosie  • 
practise  this  scienee,  I  may  follow  thut  «if 
which  will  be  the  most  advantageoos»  andifoM 
the  contrary.** 

Soe.  **  But  snppoee  I  shoald  first  tdl  ^ 
good  Critobulus,  of  a  discourse  I  oaee  hd 
with  a  man  who  might  truly  be  called  goo' 
and  honest ;  for  it  will  asaist  in  what  yoa  4^ 
sire.** 

CriL  «I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  diaeoaiMi 
which  may  inform  me  how  to  gain  the  «eibj 
name  of  a  truly  good  and  honest  man.** 

Soe.  *<  That  which  first  led  me  to  coBBto 
the  value  of  one  man  more  than  of  another,  w 
by  finding  among  the  artificers,  such  as  boM- 
crs,  painters,  and  statuaries,  those  were  almji 
esteemed  the  best  and  most  worthy  whose 
works  were  the  most  perfect ;  so  that  it  wm 
their  works  that  gained  them  the  applause  of 
the  people.  I  had  likewise  heard  that  there 
were  those  among  the  people,  who  had  so  be- 
haved themselves,  that  they  were  esteemed 
good  and  honest  men :  these  men,  above  all 
others,  I  coveted  to  converse  with,  that  I  might 
learn  how  they  gained  that  character ;  and  he- 
cause  I  obsen-ed  that  good  and  honest  were 
companions  in  their  character,  I  saluted  the 
first  man  I  met  that  had  a  goodly  presence,  ex- 
pecting to  find  the  character  of  good  and  hon- 
est in  the  most  comely  personage,  rather  thsn 
any  other :  but  I  soon  found  I  waa  &r  from 
my  aim,  and  began  to  recoUect  myself  that 
there  are  many  fair  faces,  and  personages  of 
graceful  appearance,  that  possess  the  most 
sordid  dispositions,  and  ungeneroua  souls ;  so 
that  now  I  wbs  sensible  the  good  and  honest 
man  was  not  to  be  known  by  the  external 
appearance,  but  that  the  surest  way  to  find 
what  I  sought  for,  was  to  search  for  one  of 
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those  ihat  bore  the  chaBic<pr.  In  the  course 
of  my  inquiries  I  wis  recommended  to 
one  whose  name  is  Ischomachus,  a  man 
esteemed  by  both  the  sexes,  citizens  and 
strangers,  as  truly  worthy  the  character  I  sought 
for ;  and  I  soon  made  it  my  business  to  find 
him  out. 

y  11.  **  When  I  first  saw  him,  I  found  him 
sitting  in  a  portico  of  one  of  the  temples  alone ; 
and  as  I  concluded  he  was  then  at  leisure,  I 
placed  myself  by  him,  and  addressed  myself 
to  him  in  the  following  manner  ;— 

«  Good  Ischomachus,  I  much  wonder  to  see 
you  thus  *  unemployed,  whose  industry  leads 
you  ever  to  be  stirring  for  the  good  of  some 
one  or  other." — «  Nor  should  you  now  have 
found  me  here^  good  Socrates,**  said  Ischo- 
machus," if  I  had  not  appointed  some  strangers 
to  meet  me  at  this  place.** — <<  And  if  you  had 
not  been  here,**  said  Socrates,  **  where  would 
you  have  been?  or,  I  pray  you,  how  would 
you  have  employed  yourself?  for  I  wish  to 
learn  what  it  is  ihmt  you  do  to  gain  the  charac- 
ter from  all  people  of  a  good  and  honest  man : 
the  good  complexion  of  your  features  seems  to 
denote,  that  you  do  not  always  confine  your- 
self to  home.**  At  this,  Ischomachus,  smiling, 
seemed  to  express  a  satisfaction  in  what  I  had 
said,  and  replied ;  *<  I  know  not  that  people 
give  me  the  character  of  a  good  and  honest 
man,  for  when  I  am  obliged  to  pay  money 
either  for  taxes,  subsidies,  or  on  other  occa- 
sions, the  people  call  me  plainly  Ischomachus  : 
and  for  what  you  say  concerning  my  not  being 
much  at  home,  you  conjecture  right,  for  my 
wife  is  capable  of  ordering  such  things  as  be. 
long  to  the  house.'*—"  But  pray  tell  me,**  said 
Socrates,  **  did  you  instruct  your  wife  how  to 
numage  your  house,  or  was  it  her  father  and 
mother  that  gave  her  sufficient  instructions  to 
order  a  house  before  she  came  to  you?'*— 
**  My  wife,"  answered  Ischomachus,  *<  was  but 
fifteen  yean  old  when  I  married  her ;  and  till 
then  she  had  been  so  negligently  brought  up, 
that  she  hardly  knew  any  thing  of  worldly 
afiairs.** — **  I  suppose,**  said  Socrates,  **  she 
could  spin,  and  card,  or  set  her  servants  to 
work.** — "  As  for  such  things,  good  Socrates," 
replied  Ischomachus,  "she  had  her  share  of 
knowledge.** — '*  And  did  you  teach  her  all  the 
rest,"  said  Socrates,  "which  relates  to  the 
management  of  a  house  ?*' — "  I  did,"  replied 
Ischomachus,  "  but  not  before  I  had  implored 
the  alBsistance  of  the  gods,  to  show  me  what 


instructions  were  necessary  for  her }  and  that 
she  might  have  a  heart  to  learn  and  practise 
those  instructions  to  the  advantage  and  profit 
of  us  both."—"  But,  good  Ischomachus,  tell 
me,"  said  Socrates,  "  did  your  wife  join  with 
you  in  your  petition  to  the  gods  ?"— "  Yes," 
replied  Ischomachus,  "  and  I  looked  upon  that 
to  be  no  bad  omen  of  her  disposition  to  receive 
such  instructions  as  I  should  give  her.**^-"  I 
pray  you,  good  Ischomachus,  tell  me,"  said 
Socrates,  "  what  was  the  fint  thing  you  began 
to  show  her?  for  to  hear  that,  will  be  a  greater 
pleasure  to  me,  than  if  you  were  to  describe 
the  most  triumphant  feast  that  had  ever  been 
celebrated."—."  To  begin  then,  good  Socrates, 
when  we  were  well  enough  acquainted,  and 
were  so  familiar  that  we  began  to  converse 
freely  with  one  another,  I  asked  her  for  what 
reason  she  thought  I  had  taken  her  to  be  my 
wife,  that  it  was  not  purely  to  make  her  a 
partner  of  my  bed,  for  that  she  knew  I  had 
women  enough  already  at  my  command;  but 
the  reason  why  her  father  and  mother  had  con- 
sented she  should  be  mine,  was  because  we 
concluded  her  a  proper  person  to  be  a  part- 
ner  in  my  house  and  children :  for  this  end 
I  informed  her  it  was,  that  I  chose  her  before 
aU  other  women ;  and  with  the  Same  regard 
her  father  and  mother  chose  me  for  her  bus- 
band :  and  if  we  should  be  so  much  favoured 
by  the  gods  that  she  should  bring  me  children, 
it  would  be  our  business  jointly  to  consult 
about  their  education,  and  how  to  bring  them 
up  in  the  virtues  becoming  mankind ;  for  then 
we  may  expect  them  to  be  profitable  to  us,  to 
defend  us,  and  comfort  us  in  our  old  age.  I 
further  added,  that  our  house  was  now  common 
to  us  both,  as  well  as  our  estates ;  for  all  that 
I  had  I  delivered  into  her  care,  and  the  same 
she  did  likewise  on  her  part  to  me ;  and  like- 
wise that  all  these  goods  were  to  be  employed 
to  the  advantage  of  us  both,  without  upbraiding 
one  or  the  other,  which  of  the  two  had  brought 
the  greatest  fortune }  but  let  our  study  be,  who 
shall  contribute  most  to  the  improvement  of 
the  fortunes  we  have  brought  together;  and 
accordingly  wear  the  honour  they  may  gain  by 
their  good  management 

"  To  this,  good  Socrates,  my  wife  replied, 
<  How  can  I  help  you  in  this  ?  or  wherein  can 
the  little  power  I  have  do  you  any  good?  for 
my  mother  told  me,  both  my  fortune,  as  well 
as  youn,  was  wholly  at  your  command,  and 
that  it  must  be  my  chief  care  to  live  virtuously 
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■lid  loi-erly.*•»*  Thife  U  true,  good  wife,'  a» 
•wered  Itchonuwhuji,  '  but  it  U  the  (ivt  of  « 
■ober  huibwid  and  vinuuui  wife  to  juin  in  their 
care,  not  only  to  preMrr\-e  the  furiuiie  they  are 
po»»efticd  of,  but  to  contribute  equally  to  im- 
prove it.*— >'  And  what  do  }ou  »>ee  in  roe/ 
laid  the  wife  of  I>cfaomachut,  *  that  you  be- 
lieve me  capttble  of  aMi»iing  iu  the  improve• 
mcnt  of  your  fortune  ?' — *  L'!»e  your  endeavour, 
good  wife,*  aaid  I«chouAaL-hus,  *  to  do  thoM* 
thingvi  which  are  acceptable  to  the  ^ods  and 
are  appointed  by  the  law  fur  you  to  do.* — 
'  And  what  things  are  tboae,  dear  husband  ?' 
■aid  the  \ufe  of  Ischomachuii.  *  They  arc 
thing•,*  replied  he»  *  which  are  of  no  binall 
concern,  unlet•  you  think  that  the  bee  which 
reoiaina  always  iu  the  hive,  is  unemployed :  it 
is  her  part  to  oversee  the  beei  that  wurk  in  the 
hive,  while  the  other•  are  abroad  to  gather  wax 
and  honey ;  and  it  ie,  in  my  opinion,  a  great 
favour  of  the  gods  to  give  ua  Ruch  lively  ex- 
ample•, by  such  little  creatures,  of  our  duty  to 
aasiat  one  another  in  the  good  ordering  of 
thing•;  for,  by  the  example  of  the  bee•,  a 
huHband  and  wife  may  tee  the  necet^sity  of  be- 
ing concerned  together  toward•  the  promoting 
and  advancing  of  their  stock :  and  this  union 
between  the  man  and  woman  is  no  less  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  decay  and  loss  of  numkind, 
by  producing  children  which  may  help  to  com- 
fort and  nouribh  their  parent»  in  their  old  ugc. 
It  i.s  ordained  aUo  for  some  creatures  to  live  in 
houses  while  it  ϊκ  as  necessary  fur  others  to 
be  abroad  in  the  fields  :  wherefore  it  is  con- 
venient for  those  who  have  houses  and  would 
furnish  them  with  necessary  provisions,  to  ])ro- 
vidc  men  to  work  in  their  fields,  either  for 
tilling  the  {ground,  sowing  of  grain,  planting  of 
trees,  or  gruzing  of  cuttle  ;  nor  is  it  li^ss  neces- 
sary, when  the  harvest  is  brought  in,  to  take 
care  in  the  laying  our  com  and  fruits  up  pro. 
pcrly,  and  disposing  of  them  discreetly.  Little 
children  must  be  brought  up  in  the  house, 
bread  must  be  made  in  the  house,  and  all  kinds 
of  meats  must  be  dressed  in  the  house  ;  like- 
wise spinning,  curding,  and  weaving,  are  all 
works  to  be  done  within  doors ;  so  that  both 
the  things  abroad,  and  those  within  the  house, 
require  the  utmost  care  And  diligence ;  and  it 
ii]>pears  pluinly,  by  many  natural  instances,  that 
the  woman  was  born  to  look  af^cr  such  things 
as  are  to  be  done  within  the  house  :  for  a  man 
naturally  is  strong  of  body,  and  capable  of  en- 
during the  fatigue  of  heat  and  cold,  of  travel- 


ling and  undefgoiqe  the  kanher  obok;  ■ 
that  it  seems  as  if  nature  kad  m^oinisd  ka* 
look  after  the  affain  without  doi» :  theve* 
bein^  aLo  to  nunc  and  bring  up  GbildicB,K 
is  natunlly  of  a  more  aolt  and  tender  hM 
than  the  man ;  and  it  seems  likewise  dai » 
ture  hae  gi\-en  the  womsn  a  greater  ihw  i 
jeak)usy  and  fear  than  to  the  maa,  thai  m 
may  be  more  careful  and  watchful  over  the 
things  which  are  iiitnisted  to  her  eve;  ai 
it  seems  likely,  thau  the  man  is  naomlly 
more  hardy  and  hold  than  the  wotnan 
his  business  is  abroad  in  all  τιοΒί.  aadtk 
he  may  defend  himself  against  all  ■tnnVr*  wi 
accidents.     But  becaUhe  both  the  man  and  ή 
woman  are  to  be  together  for  both  their  ahm• 
tages,  the  man  to  gather   his  aubstanoe  fie 
abroad,  and  the  woman  to  manage  and  iopron 
it  at  home,  they  are  indifferently  endowed  «io 
memory  and  diligence.     It  is  natural  also  ts 
both  to  refrain  from  such  things  aa  naf  & 
them  harm,  and  likewise   thej  are  natuiBT 
given  to  improve  in  every  thing  they  study,  If 
practice  and  experience ;  but  aa  they  an  ort 
equally  perfect  in  all  things,  they  have  the  OMR 
occasion  of  one  another's  assistance  :  for  vbn 
the  man  and  woman  are  thus  united,  whit  ύϋ 
one  has  occasion  for  is  supplied  by  the  other: 
therefore,  good  wife,  seeing  thia  is  what  the 
gods  have  ordained  for  us,  let  us  endea\Our,  Μ 
the  utmost  of  our  powers,  to  behave  ourselve» 
in  our  several  stations  to  the  improvement  of 
our  fortune :  and  the  law,  which  brought  a$ 
together,  exhorts  us  to  the  same  purpose.  ΑηΊ 
also,  as  it  is  natural,  when  we  are  thus  settled, 
to  expect  children,  the  law  exhorts  us  to  linr 
together  in  unity,  and  to  be  partakers  of  oae 
another's   benefits :    so   nature,    and   the  bw 
which  is  directed  by  it,  ordains  that  each  seve- 
rally should  regard  the  business    that   is  ap- 
pointed for  them.     From  whence  it  appean, 
that  it  is  more  convenient  for  a  woniiui  to  br 
at  home  and  mind  her  domestic  affairs,  than  to 
gad  abroad  ;  and  it  is  as  shameful  for  a  man  to 
be  at  home  idling,  when  his  business  requires 
him  to  l>e  abroad :  if  any  man  acts  in  a  dif. 
fcrent  capacity  from  that  he  is  bom  to»  he 
breaks  through  the  decrees  of  nature,  and  will 
certainly  meet  his  punishment,  either  because 
he  neglects  the  business  which  is  appointed  f<r 
him,  or  because  he  invades  the  property  of 
another.     I  think  that  the  mistress  bee  is  aa 
excellent  example  for  the  wife.*—*  And  what 
is  the  business  of  the  mistress  bee,*  said  (he 
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-wife  of  ImhcHiiKAiia,  ■  tkat  I  mmf  foSkm  tbe 
«au»)ile  of  ihM  whieb  joa  ■«  much  recommcBd 
Μ  mt,  for  it  ■cenia  70a  hsv«  not  yd  fullf  ex- 
ruined  it  ?'— '  The  miitnw  bec^'  nplied  bubo- 
Macbui, '  k«^H  uvtjt  in  the  hire,  taking  cue 
that  all  the  bee*,  which  ire  ia  tbe  hive  with  her, 
•n  duly  emplaned  in  their  κηηΐ  occupation! ; 
«nd  thow  wboae  biuiite••  liei  abroad,  ibe  sendi 
out  (o  their  aereral  woriu.  llteae  beet,  irbcD 
thiy  bring  home  tbeir  butheo,  «he  neavtt, 
■nd  appoint•  them  to  lay  up  their  hamate  till 
there  ia  oceaiioD  to  lue  it,  and  in  ■  proper  •εβ. 
•on  diipcDiea  it  among  thoae  of  her  colony,  ae- 
coidiiv  totlwir  aeveial  officea.  The  beea  who 
■lay  at  borne,  aba  employ•  in  diapoaing  and  or- 
dering the  comba,  with  a  neatncH  and  regular- 
ity  becoming  the  niivu  obaerratieo  and  great- 
rat  prudence.  She  take•  care  likewiie  of  the 
young  beea,  that  they  are  well  nouriibed,  and 
educated  to  the  buaineaa  tbat  belong•  Co  tbem  ; 
and  wben  they  are  come  to  aucb  perfection 
that  they  ara  able  to  go  abroad  and  inak  for 
their  living,  abe  aradi  them  forth  under  tbe 
djrectioai  of  a  proper  leader.' — '  And  la  tbi*  my 
boainnt,  dear  Iiehomacbua  ?'  *aid  hia  wi& 
— ■  Thia  example,  good  wife,'  replied  laebo- 
macbiu,  'ia  wbal  J  gire  you  aa  aleuon  wotthy 
your  practice  :  yourcueieqnirea  yourpreienee 
at  hocne,  to  aend  abroad  the  lervanta  wboac 
bufiiieH  lies  abroad,  and  to  direct  thoae  wboae 
buaine»  ia  iu  the  houae.  Von  must  receive 
the  goolt  that  are  brought  into  the  houae,  and 
diatribnte  aucb  a  part  oi  lliem  aa  you  think  ne- 
ceaaary  for  the  use  of  the  family,  and  lee  that 
there»  be  laid  up  till  there  be  occasion  for  it; 
and  e^wcially  amid  the  extrBvaganee  of  using 
that  in  a  mouth  wbich  ia  appointed  for  twelve 
monthi'  aervice.  When  the  wool  ia  brought 
home,  obcerre  that  it  be  carded  and  ipun  for 
weaving  into  cloth  ;  and  particularly  take  care 
diat  Ibe  corn,  which  ia  brought  in,  be  not  laid 
up  In  aucb  a  manner  that  it  grow  musty  and  nn- 
6t  for  use.  But,  above  all,  tbat  which  will 
gain  you  the  greatest  lore  and  affection  from 
your  servanta,  ia  to  help  them  when  they  are 
viaited  with  sickncH,  and  that  to  the  utmost  of 
yout  power.•  Upon  which  hia  wife  readily 
anawvred,  '  That  is  surely  an  act  of  charity, 
and  becoming  every  miitresa  of  good  nature ; 
for,  J  auppoae,  we  cannot  oblige  people  more 
thsn  lo  help  them  wben  they  are  sick:  tlua 
will  surely  engage  the  love  of  our  servants  to 
11a,  and  make  them  doubly  diligent  upon  every 
ocnisien.•— This  aniHter,  Socratea,••  said  Is- 
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tome  an  argument  of  «good 
and  honest  wifa'i  and  I  replied  to  her,  •  That 
by  reason  of  the  good  can  and  tendemeaa  <rt 
the  miatraaa  bea,  all  the  reat  of  the  hive  are  Μ 
affeetionata  to  her,  tbat  whenever  she  is  di*. 
poaed  to  go  abroad,  the  whde  colony  belonging 
to  bar,  accompany,  and  attend  open  her.' — To 
this  the  wife  r^ed ;  ■  Dear  laduunachus,  ^ 
me  sincerely,  la  not  the  buaineaa  of  the  mia- 
ireaa  bee,  you  tell  me  oi,  rather  what  you  ought 
to  do,  than  myaelf ;  or  have  yon  not  a  «hare  in 
it  ?  Fw  my  keeping  at  home  and  directing 
my  aeivants,  will  be  of  little  «ccosmt,  udIm• 
you  send  borne  such  proviaiooa  aa  an  nee«a 
aary  to  employ  u•.' — '  And  my  pfovidene^* 
anawered  Jichomaehna,  >  would  be  of  little  uaa 
unless  ibeic  ia  one  at  bomg  who  i*  ready  to  re• 
eeive  and  take  cars  of  those  goods  tbat  I  aend 
in.  Have  you  not  obaerved.'  aaid  Ischomaehus, 
'  what  pity  people  show  to  ihoaa  who  are  p«- 
nisbed  by  pouring  water  into  sieves  till  they  aM 
foil  ?  The  occaaion  of  piiy  i•,  be<«ue  those 
people  labonr  in  rain.' — '  I  esteem  theae  peo- 
ple,' said  the  wife  of  lacbomachus,  '  to  be  tndy 
miserable,  who  have  no  benefit  from  th^ 
labom•.' — *  Buppoae,  dear  wife,'  replied  lacbo- 
machus, '  you  take  into  your  aervim  one  wIm 
can  neither  card  nor  apin,  and  you  teach  her  to 
do  thoae  worka,  will  it  not  tw  an  hoiKiur  to 
you  ?  Or  if  you  take  •  (errant  wbich  is  neg• 
ligent,  or  does  not  understand  how  to  do  her 
boainess,  or  has  been  aubject  to  {nlfering,  an! 
yon  make  her  diligent,  and  instroet  her  in  the 
nunnen  of  a  good  Servant,  and  teach  b(c 
honesty,  will  not  yon  re)otee  in  your  tuecesa? 
sod  wilt  you  not  be  pleased  with  your  action? 
So  again,  wben  you  aee  your  aervanis  sober  and 
discreet,  you  should  encourage  tbem  and  abow 
them  favour ;  but  as  for  thoae  who  are  incor- 
rigible and  will  not  follow  your  directi<ms,  or 
prove  laicenaries,  you  must  punish  them.  Con- 
sider, how  laudable  it  will  be  for  yon  to  excel 
others  in  the  well-ordering  your  house ;  he 
therefore  diligent,  virtuous,  and  modest,  and 
give  your  neceasary  attendance  on  me,  yoor 
children,  and  your  home,  and  your  name  shall 
be  honourahly  esteemed,  even  after  your  death  ; 
for  it  ia  not  the  beauty  of  your  hce  and  shape, 
but  your  virtue  and  goodnesi,  «hich  will  bring 
you  honour  and  esteem,  which  vrill  last  for 
evCT.' — After  thia  manner,  good  Sociate•,* 
cried  Jachomachua,  "  I  tint  diacoursed  with  my 
wife  concerning  her    dnty  and  care  of   my 

"**'  to 
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VIII.  «  And  did  you  perceive/*  Mid  So- 
cmce••  "  that  the  improved  by  what  you  Uugbt 
her  ?"— "  Yet,**  replied  Itchouuiebut, «  she  wat 
•■  extremely  diligent  to  learn  and  practite  what 
wat  under  her  care,  at  one  of  her  tender  yean 
could  be,  who  knew  nothing  of  her  duty  before. 
Once  I  taw  her  under  a  great  concern,  because 
the  could  not  readily  6nd  a  parcel  which  I  had 
brought  home;  but  when  I  perceived  her 
grieved,  I  bid  her  take  no  further  thought  about 
it,  for  it  wat  time  enough  to  grieve  when  we 
wanted  a  thing  which  we  could  not  purchate, 
but  thit  wat  not  our  rate;  and  even  though 
what  I  atked  for  wat  then  out  of  the  way,  it 
wat  not  her  fiiult,  berauae  I  had  not  yet  ap- 
pointed proper  phu»t  or  repotitoriea  for  the 
aeveral  thingi  that  belonged  to  the  house ;  but 
that  I  would  take  care  to  do  it,  that  the  might 
put  every  thing  in  proper  order,  allotting  to 
every  particular  thing  itt  place,  where  it  might 
be  found  when  there  wat  occasion  for  it. 
'  There  it  nothing,  dear  wife,*  taid  Ischoma- 
chut,  '  which  it  more  commendable  or  profita- 
ble to  mankind,  than  to  preterve  good  order  in 
every  thing. 

**  *  In  comedies  and  other  play•,  where  many 
people  arc  required  to  act  their  partt,  if  the 
actort  should  rashly  do  or  tay  whatever  their 
fisncy  led  them  to,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
luch  confusion  as  would  disgust  the  audience  : 
but,  when  every  person  has  his  part  perfect, 
and  the  scenes  are  regularly  performed,  it  is 
that  order  which  makes  the  play  agreeable  and 
pleasing  to  the  beholders. 

'*  *  So  likewise,  good  wife,  an  army,  when  it 
is  once  in  disorder,  is  under  the  greatest  con- 
fusion  and  consternation,  if  the  enemy  is  at 
hand ;  for  the  enemy  has  little  to  do  to  over- 
come them ;  their  own  Lurry  and  confufdon 
will  contribute  more  to  their  overthrow  than 
the  attacks  of  the  adversary.  Here  you  may 
imagine  waggons,  footmen,  horsemen,  chariots, 
elephants,  and  baggage,  all  intermixed  and 
crowded  together:  obstructing  and  hindering 
one  another.  If  one  runs,  he  is  stopped  by 
him  that  would  stand  the  battle ;  and  be  that 
stands  it  jostled  by  every  messenger  that  passes 
him  *,  the  chariots  overrun  the  men  of  arms ; 
and  the  elephants  and  horsemen,  which  in  their 
proper  places  \vould  be  useful,  are  intermixed 
among  the  foot,  trampling  on  them,  and  in  a 
great  measure  doing  them  as  much  mischief  as 
their  enemies  would  do.  And  suppose,  while 
an  army  is  in  this  confusion,  they  are  attacked 


by  tbcir  coeny  iu  good  order,  whet  oi  ihf 
expect  but  dcrtfuetkm  ?  But  an  tfay  λι* 
up  in  good  order,  bow  gUmoos  •  a|ght  ii  iit 
their  frienda,  and  bow  tenible  to  their 
How  delightful  it  ia  to  see  the  infiutiy 
up  and  exerciaing  in  good  order,  or 
with  to  much  exactneaa  and  Kgiikrity,tiiitib 
whole  body  raovet  like  one  man  !  Howign» 
ble  it  tbit  to  their  friends  f  And  to  ohHrw 
an  army  drawn  up  in  a  line  of  batde,  weBii 
ciplined,  and  advancing  in  good  order,  haivsa 
their  enemies  reaaon  to  fiear  them  ?  Or  ate 
makea  a  galley,  weil-fbrnisbcd  with  mn,  • 
terrible  to  the  enemy,  and  to  piraaanr  a  ligki 
to  their  frienda  but  beoause  of  ita  swift  p«nfe 
upon  the  watert  ?  And  what  is  the  ftM> 
that  the  men  within  it  do  not  hinder  oat  m- 
other,  but  that  tbey  ait  in  order,  aiake  ikir 
tigiis  in  order,  lie  down  in  order,  lite  19  i> 
order,  and  handle  their  oars  in  order. 

'*  *  Aa  for  confotion  and  disorder,  lewew* 
pare  it  to  nothing  better,  than  if  a  touutii— 
should  put  together  in  one  heap,  oata,  vho^ 
barley,  and  peate,  and  when  he  had  ocrsanst" 
use  any  one  of  them,  he  mnat  be  obbgel  to 
pick  out  that  tort  grain  by  grain.  Wherefbic^ 
good  wife,  by  all  meana  avoid  eonfuiioi  ν 
much  as  potsible,  and  study  good  order  in  twj 
thing,  for  it  will  be  both  pleasant  and  profictbk 
to  you.  Every  thing  then,  as  jpou  have  occa- 
sion for  it,  will  be  ready  at  hand  to  use  at  ym 
please,  and  what  I  may  happen  to  aak  for  will 
not  be  to  seek ;  let  us  therefore  fix  upoo  tuOM 
proper  place  where  our  stores  may  be  laid  up, 
not  only  in  security,  but  where  they  may  be  so 
disposed,  that  we  may  presently  know  wbeie 
to  look  for  every  particular  thing.  And  when 
once  we  have  done  thit  in  the  best  order  we 
can,  then  acquaint  the  steward  of  it,  that  whea 
any  thing  is  wanted  he  may  know  where  to  find 
it;  or  when  any  thing  is  brought  into  the 
house,  he  may  at  once  judge  of  the  proper 
place  to  lay  it  in.  By  thit  meana  we  aball 
know  what  we  gain  and  what  we  loose ;  and, 
in  surveying  our  storehouses,  we  shall  be  able 
to  judge  what  is  necessary  to  be  brought  in, 
and  what  may  want  repairing,  or  what  will  be 
impaired  by  keeping.  When  we  have  viaited 
these  a  few  times,  we  shall  grow  perfect  in  the 
knowledge  of  all  our  goods,  and  readily  find 
what  we  seek  for.' 

**  I  remember,  good  Socnitea,**  said  Itcho- 
machus,  '*  I  once  went  aboard  a  Phoenidaa 
ship,  where  I  obser\'ed  the  best  example  of 
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,  good  onlei  that  Icvermrt  wiEfa  ;  and,  eip«d- 
■lljr,  it  ffu  «arpridng  to  observe  the  vut  num- 
ber  I  ΐ  implements,  which  were  neceuuy  for 
tbt  inani|:eiaent  of  lucfa  >  tauil  reetel. 

■■  Wbit  namberc  of  oan,  itretcbere,  ibip• 
boolu,  aiid  spike•,  were  ther•  for  bringing  tbe 
■bip  in  and  out  of  the  hatbour!  Wtait  num- 
ber• of  ahronds,  eaUe^  halsera,  ropes,  and 
other  tackling,  for  (be  guiding  of  the  ship ! 
With  bow  many  engine•  of  war  was  it  aimed 
for  its  defence  '.  What  variety  and  what  nuni' 
bers  of  arms,  for  the  men  to  use  in  time  of 
battle  ■  What  a  vut  quantity  of  provisions 
were  (here  for  tbe  sustenance  and  lupport  of 
tbe  lailora  <  And,  beiidea  all  these,  the  load- 
ii^  of  the  ship  was  of  great  bulk,  and  so  rich, 
that  the  vecy  freight  of  it  would  gain  enough 
to  •atiify  the  captain  and  hi•  people  for  their 
Toyage  :  and  all  these  were  stowed  so  neatly 
together,  that  a  hi  larger  place  would  not  bare 
eonlained  (hem,  if  they  hid  been  removed. 
Here,  I  took  notice,  tbe  good  order  and  dispo- 
mtVM  of  every  thing  was  so  strictly  observed, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  variety  of  mate- 
rials the  ship  contained,  there  was  not  any  tbii^ 
on  board  which  the  nilora  could  not  find  in  an 
instant ;  noi  was  the  captain  himself  less  ac. 
«inainted  with  these  patttculars  than  his  sailon : 
be  was  as  ready  in  them,  as  a  man  of  learning 
would  be  to  know  the  letters  that  composed 
the  name  Socrates,  and  bow  they  stand  in  thu 
KMoe.  Nor  did  he  only  know  the  proper 
places  for  every  thing  on  board  his  ship  ι  but, 
while  he  stood  upon  the  deck,  he  waa  consider- 
ing with  himself  what  things  might  be  wanting 
in  hii  voyage,  whit  things  wanted  repair,  and 
what  length  of  time  his  provisions  and  necessa- 
ries would  but  1  for,  as  he  observed  to  me,  it 
la  no  proper  time,  when  a  storm  comes  upon 
II*.  to  have  the  necessary  implements  lo  seek, 
or  to  be  out  of  repair,  or  to  want  tbem  on 
board ;  fur  the  gods  sre  never  favourable  to 
those  who  are  negligent  or  laiy  j  and  it  Is  their 
goodiiesi  that  they  do  not  destroy  us  when  we 
are  diligent.  When  I  had  observed  the  good 
order  which  was  here  practised,  I  informed  my 
wife  of  it ;  at  the  sune  time  admonishing  her 
to  observe  the  great  difficulty  there  must  needs 
be  10  keep  up  such  a  regular  decorum  on  board 
a  ship,  where  there  were  such  numeroua  t 
tie*  of  maleriaU,  and  such  little  space  to  lay 
tbem  in  ;  '  But  bow  much  easier,  good  wife,' 
said  Jscboinadius,  *  will  it  be  for  us,  who  have 
large  and  convenient  storehouse•  for  every 


its  degree,  tO'keep  a  good  deconirn  and 
order,  than  for  those  pe<^le  on  board  a  ship, 
who  yet  are  bound  lo  remember  where,  and 
how,  every  thing  is  disDibuled  in  the  midst  of 
a  stonn  at  sea?  But  we  have  none  of  these 
danger•  to  disturb  and  distract  our  thoughti 
ftotn  (he  care  of  our  buaineas ;  therefore  we 
•bould  deserve  the  greatest  shame,  and  be  in- 
excusable, if  we  were-Dot  diligent  enough  to 
preserve  as  good  order  in  our  &imi1y  as  they  do 

board  their  veiieL  But  we  have  already 
said  enough,'  continued  Ischomachus,  'con- 
cerning tbe  necessity  and  advantage  of  good 
order ;  nor  is  it  less  agreeable  to  see  eveiy 
thing  belonging  lo  the  dress,  or  wearing  apparel, 
laid  carefully  up  in  the  wardrobe ;  the  thing• 
belonging  to  tbe  kitchen,  let  (hem  be  there  ^ 
and  so  those  belonging  te  the  dairy,  likewise  in 
the  dairy ;  and,  in  a  word,  every  thing  which 
regards  any  kind  of  office  belonging  to  tbe 
house,  let  it  be  neatly  kept  and  laid  up  in  it• 
proper  office.  And  (his  is  reputable  both  to 
(he  master  and  mistress  of  the  bouse ;  and  no 
one  will  ridicule  such  good  mansgcment,  but 
those  who  are  laughed  at  for  (heir  own  ill  man- 
agement. Tbis,  good  wife,'  said  Ischomachus, 
■  you  may  be  sensible  of  at  an  easy  rate,  with 
U(tle  trouble.  Nor  will  it  be  difficul(  to  find 
out  a  steward,  who  will  soon  leatn  from  you  the 
proper  places  or  repositoriei  for  every  thing 
which  belongs  to  the  bouse  ;  for  in  the  vily 
there  is  a  thousand  times  more  variety  of  things 
than  ever  we  shall  have  occasion  for  ;  and  yet 
if  we  want  any  thing,  and  send  a  lerrant  to 
buy  it  for  us,  he  will  rewlily  go  lo  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  bad,  from  the  good  disposi- 
tion of  thing•  in  the  several  ahopa  which  ara 
proper  for  them,  and  ΙπΗη  the  remembrance  be 
will  have  of  observing  them  in  such  and  such 
places.  There  can  be  no  other  reason  (or  this, 
than  the  disposing  every  thing  in  the  matket  or 
city  in  ita  proper  phice,  as  all  kinds  of  fowls  at 
the  poulterers',  all  sorts  of  fish  at  the  fish- 
mongers', and  (he  like  of  other  things  which 
have  place•  determined  for  tbem  ;  but  if  we  go 
about  lo  seek  a  man  who  at  the  same  time  is 
seeking  u•,  how  shall  we  find  One  anolber, 
unless  we  have  beforehind  appointed  a  meet- 
ing place?  Then,  as  for  setting  our  household 
goods  in  order,  1  spoke  to  ber  iu  the  following 

JX.  "  But  tell  me,  good  Iscboinachus,*  said 
Socrates,  "  did  your  wife  understand  and  prac- 
(ise  whit  you  taught  hcr?~ — "  She  promised 
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he  tibc  tkc  hooK  ihodkd  be 
lithdf  niMiiliiMiMB,  a4  lor  tke  cw. 
€1*  cbe  uhafaian» ;  n4  at  «  proper 
RpcMitory  for  tkoM  f  rtMiei  «kidi  properh- 
to  a  frmilr,  aBd,  ia  «Mae  aearare,  4Ϊ- 
■i  lo  na  proper  piaen  vacfcta  eicry 
ooghc  to  be  placed  •  tbe  sott  prirue 
Bi  in  cbe  beoK  acev.•  to  de- 
Band  tbe  mooej.  jevd•,  and  tboie  ocber  thii^ 
Cbac  arc  rieb  and  «Suable ;  tbe  drr  plaeea  ex. 
pcct  tbe  com;  tbe  eoolcr  parta  are  tbe  Boat 
OMirenicnt  for  tbe  wine ;  nid  tbe  more  ligbt- 
aome  and  aiiy  part  of  tbe  boute  for  mcb  thingt 
aa  require  tucb  a  ntuation.  I  showed  ber  like- 
wise/'  coDtinued  lechonmchaa,  -  wbich  were 
the  moftt  coareDient  placet  for  parloun  and 
dining-rooms,  tbat  thejr  might  be  cool  in  sum- 
mer and  warm  in  \%inter ;  and  also,  that  as  tbe 
front  of  tbe  house  stood  to  the  south,  it  had 
the  advantage  of  the  winter's  sun ;  and  in  tbe 
anmmer  it  rejoiced  more  in  the  shade,  than  it 
could  do  in  any  other  situation.  Then,*'  said 
Ischomachus,  "  I  appointed  the  bed-cfaambers, 
and  the  nursery,  and  apartmenU  for  the  women, 
divided  from  the  men's  lodging,  that  no  incon- 
veiiienry  might  happen  by  their  meeting  with- 
out our  consent  or  approbation  ;  for  those  who 
behave  themselves  well,  and  we  allow  to  come 
together  to  have  children,  they  will  love  us  the 
better  for  it ;  but  those,  who  through  subtilty 
will  endeavour  to  gain  their  ends  with  any  of 
the  women  without  our  consent,  will  be  always 
contriving  and  practising  ways  to  our  disadvan- 
tMge,  to  compass  or  carry  on  their  lewd  designs. 
When  we  were  come  thus  far,** proceeded  Ischo- 
maclius.  •«  wo  liegan  to  set  our  goods  in  order. 
In  the  first  place,  we  assorted  all  the  nMteniU 
iN^longing  to  sacrifices :  after  that,  my  wife's 
«lUiiircl  was  a^Nigned  to  their  proper  places ; 
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■ughtbefonnd, 
foUv  to 

I»  ψΛ  into  tbe 
whcve  tber  took  it  frooi»  wbe»  tbcj  had  dnt 
■siK  it ;  and  aa  for  such  rhinga  aa  aie  brt 
aeldon  lequired  to  be  «scd,  cither  npon  feso- 
vak.  or  upon  tbe  icoeptioti  of  atimiigcia  $  tbosi 
»c  deiiv«rcd  into  tbe  care  of  a  diat  fi.it  woaai^ 
«bom  we  instructed  in  her  prorincc ;  and  wbes 
we  had  made  an  account  with  her  of  tbe  gcafc 
delivered  into  ber  care,  and  taken  it  in  writing 
we  directed  ber  to  deliver  tbeoi  out  to  tbots 
under  her,  as  she  saw  proper  oecnaione,  and  be 
careful  to  remember  who  were  the  peraooa  lo 
which  she  delivered  e«-ery  particular ;  and  tbat 
upon  receiving  again  tbe  tbinga  wbicb  abe  bad 
delivered  out,  they  should  be  every  one  laid  op 
in  their  proper  place.  In  the  next  place,  we 
chose  a  discreet,  sober,  and  judicioiia  wonaa 
to  be  our  stortrkeeper  or  houaekeepcr,  one  who 
had  a  good  memory,  and  waa  diligent  enough 
to  avoid  faults,  studying  our  pleaaure  and  aus- 
faction  in  all  her  business,  and  endeavouring  to 
gain  our  esteem,  wbich  we  alwaya  aigaified  by 
presents,  by  which  means  we  gained  her  love 
and  friendship  for  us ;  so  that,  whenever  we  bad 
occasion  to  rejoice,  we  made  ber  partaker  of 
our  mirth ;  or  if  any  accident  happened  wbich 
brought  sorrow  with  it,  we  made  ber  acquainted 
with  that  Lkewise,  and  consulted  her  in  it: 
this  made  her  bend  her  mind  to  the  advance- 
ment of  our  fortunes.  We  instmcted  her  to 
show  more  esteem  for  those  servanta  in  the 
house  whom  she  found  were    deaervii^  of 
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hnmr,  Uwn  tbe  Mhen  wbo 
dntj ,  for  KB  took  ewe  to  obierTe  to  her,  that 
thaw  wbo  did  well  wm  worthj  reward  in  tbe 
world  i  while  tlioie  wbo  were  deceitful  and 
evil-minded,  wtre  n^jected  of  tbe  people.  And 
then,  sct^  Socnle•,'  Mid  Jacbooiacliui,  '  I 
lit  mj  wife  know  tbu  ell  tbU  would  be  of 
little  (Sect,  nnleai  ibe  wai  careful  to  abacrre 
that  every  thing  wai  pum-iiul  in  tbe  good  or> 
der  we  bad  placed  it :  for  in  dtiB*,  and  in  other 
govemmentB  tiiat  are  wdl  ordered,  it  ii  not 
•nougb  to  make  good  Jaws  foe  tbor  oooduct, 
ποΙαΒ  there  are  proper  offieera  appointed  to  aoe 
theni  pat  in  execution,  eitber  to  reward  Ukmc 
wbo  decarve  weU,  or  puniih  the  male&eton. 
'  Thii,  dear  wife,  I  chit&y  recommend  to  too,' 
coDtinued  IiehomacbBS,  *  that  you  may  look 
upon  younelf  aa  the  principal  ovenoei  of  tbe 
law*  within  our  bona*.'  And  I  infimned  bcr 
■lao,  that  it  waa  within  ber  juriadiction  to  Oftt' 
look,  at  ber  own  pleasure,  Everj  thing  brioog^ 
ing  to  the  booie,  a*  a  governor  of  a  gartiaon 
iiiapecta  into  tbe  condition  of  bit  aoldiera,  or 
•a  the  aenate  of  Athens  reriew  the  men  of 
ama,  and  tbe  condition  of  their  boiaei  ;  that 
ahe  had  ai  great  power  as  ■  queen  in  bet  own 
bonae,  to  diitribate  lewarde  to  the  viituoue  and 
diligent,  and  punish  thoae  aerranta  who  deaerrcd 
it.  But  I  further  deaired  her,  not  to  be  dl». 
pleaaed,  if  I  iLtnuted  ber  with  mars  thing*, 
and  more  buiineu,  than  I  bad  done  any  of  oar 
■erranta ;  telling  her  at  the  came  time,  that 
■orb  aa  were  covenant-aerranta  bave  no  more 
goodi  under  their  rare  and  truK,  tban  are  de- 
liTered  to  tbeni  for  the  me  of  tbe  &milf  ;  and 
none  of  those  goods  may  be  employed  to  their 
own  UM,  without  the  master's  or  mistress's 
consent :  for  wboerer  is  master  or  mialreis  of 
tbe  house,  has  tbe  rule  oi  all  that  ii  within  it, 
and  baa  the  power  of  uiing  any  ibing  at  their 
pleasure ;  lo  that  those  who  have  tbe  moat 
proSt  by  goods,  have  tbe  most  loss  by  them,  if 
they  perish  or  are  destroyed.  So  it  is  there- 
fore the  interest  of  tbem  that  have  possessions, 
to  bs  diligent  in  the  preseiratioii  of  tbem," — 
"  Then,"  said  Socrata,  "  tell  me,  good  bcho. 
machus,  how  did  your  wife  receive  this  letaon  ?" 
— "  My  wife,"  replied  Ischoraschus,  "  received 
it  like  a  women  ready  to  learn  and  practise 
what  might  be  for  the  honour  and  wel&re  of 
us  both,  and  teemed  to  rejoice  at  the  instruc- 
tions I  gave  her."  '  It  would  have  been  a 
great  grief  lo  me,'  said  she,  '  if,  instead  of  tboee 
good  rules  you  instruct  mc  in,  for  tbe  welfare 


of  our  house,  yon  had  directed  mt  to  have  no 
tvgvd  to  the  poeaetaion*  I  am  eadowed  with  ■ 
■  it  is  natural  for  a  good  woman  to  be 
carefiil  and  diligent  about  ber  own  children, 
tatber  than  have  a  diaregard  for  th«m  j  so  it  is 
DO  lets  agreeable  and  pleasant  to  a  woman, 
who  has  any  share  of  tense,  to  look  afW  the 
alTsirs  of  ber  tamily,  nttber  tban  neglect  tbem.' 
X.  "  When  I  heard,"  continued  Socrateai 
the  answ«r  wtdd  the  wife  of  Iscbomachu* 
gave  him,  I  could  not  tidp  admirii^  ber  wla• 
'_••  But  I  shall  tell  you  yet  much  man 
of  ber  good  imderstanding,"  said  Isebomacbuai 
"  there  waa  not  one  thing  I  recommended  to  ber, 
but  she  was  at  ready  to  practise  it,  at  I  waa 
willing  she  should  go  about  it."—"  Oo  on,  I 
pny  you,  food  IsdWDachua,"  Bid  Socratest 
it  is  lar  mMe  delightful  to  bear  tbe  vir. 
ttics  of  a  good  woman  describad,  tbao  if  tbe 
ua  painter  Zcnus  was  to  show  me  tba 
pottrait  of  tbe  &ireat  woman  in  the  world."— 
'  Then,"  continued  Iscbomacbus,  "Iremeot• 
ber,  on  a  pardcukr  day,  sbs  bad  painted  her 
face  with  a  certain  cosmetic,  attempting  to 
maka  her  skin  look  birer  than  it  was ;  and 
with  another  mixture  had  endeavoured  to  ilt- 
crcase  tbe  natural  Uoom  of  her  cheeks ;  and 
also  had  pat  on  higher  shoe*  than  ordinary,  to 
make  her  look  taller  tban  she  natorally  was- 
When  I  perceived  tbis,"  said  Iscbomacbua,  "  I 
saluted  ber  in  tba  following  manner :  '  Tell 
mc,  good  wife,  which  would  make  me  tbe  meat 
acceptaUe  in  your  eyea,  to  deal  nncerety  hjr 
you,  in  delivering  into  your  posaettion  thuae 
thing•  which  are  really  myown,  without  makiii| 
more  of  my  estate  than  it  it ;  or  for  me  to  d»- 
ceive  you,  by  prodndng  a  thomand  fslsitiet 
which  have  nothing  in  them :  giving  yoa  cbaina 
of  bimss  inttcad  of  gold,  false  jewels,  false 
money,  and  false  purple,  inttead  of  that  which 
is  tme  and  genuine  ?'  To  which  she  pretently 
replied  :  *  May  the  gods  forbid  that  you  sbonld 
be  such  a  man  1  for,  should  you  harbour  such 
deceit  in  yoor  heart,  I  should  never  love  you.' 
— '  I  tell  you  then,  dear  wife,'  replied  I^clio- 
macbus,  '  we  are  come  together,  to  love  one 
another,  and  to  delight  in  each  other's  per- 
fections :  do  you  think  I  «houid  be  the  mure 
agreeable  to  you  in  my  person,  or  should  yon 
lova  me  tbe  better,  if  I  was  to  put  s  ftlie  lustre 
upon  myself,  that  I  migbt  appear  better  com- 
plexioned,  more  &ir  in  body,  or  more  manly 
than  what  nature  baa  made  me ;  or  that  I 
should  paint  and  anoint  my  face,  when  yuu 
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vcrrive  me  to  your  vnit,  mad  gire  jou  thi• 
dMvit  iiKtid  of  my  iwCural  penon  Τ — '  Sure- 
ly, άτΛΤ  IvrfaooMcbu•,*  replied  bit»  wife,  *  your 
own  pefMNip  in  ice  natural  perfectionn,  is 
prefrnible  to  all  the  paints  and  ointments 
you  ran  use  to  set  it  off;  nor  ran  all  the 
art  ymj  miKht  use  be  comparable  to  your  na- 
tural 8p|»caranre.*— *  Believe  then,  good  wife,*  , 
•aid  fsrbomachns,  <  that  I  have  the  same  ab-  , 
horrt*nce  of  fju«ie  lustre  that  you  hare :  ran 
there  be  any  thing  more  complete  in  nature  , 
than  yourself?  or  would  there  be  any  thing  less 
rngHging  to  me  than  that  you  should  use  any  ' 
mehus  to  hide  or  destn>y  those  perfections  in  : 
you  which  I  so  much  admire  ?  The  God  of 
nature  baa  appointed  lieauties  in  all  creatures,  ; 
as  wirll  in  the  field  as  among  the  hunum  race ; 
the  magnificence  of  the  male  to  be  admired  by 
the  female,  and  the  tender  and  curious  texture 
of  the  female  to  be  admired  by  the  male.  It 
is  natural  for  the  creatures  in  the  field  to  dis- 
tinguish one  another  by  the  purity  of  their 
lieauties ;  there  is  no  deceit,  there  is  no  cor- 
ruption :  so  the  men  always  admire  that  body 
which  is  moftt  pure,  or  the  least  deformed  by 
art.  Such  wiles  and  deceits  may,  perhaps, 
deceive  strangers,  because  they  will  not  have 
op|K>rtunities  of  discovering  and  laughing  at 
them  ;  but  if  huch  things  should  be  practised 
between  those  who  are  daily  conversant  with 
one  another,  how  soon  will  the  imposition  be 
discovered !  how  soon  will  they  be  ridiculed ! 
For  these  deceits  appear  at  the  rising  out  of 
l)ed,  and  from  that  time  till  the  persons  have 
bad  op|>ortuiiity  of  renewing  them ;  as  well  as 
when  they  sweat,  when  they  shed  tears,  when 
they  wash,  and  when  they  bathe  themselves.* 

**  What  answer,  good  Ischomachus,"  said 
Socrates,  "  did  your  wife  give  you  to  this  lec- 
ture ?-— "  The  best  that  could  be."  replied 
Ischomachus,  *<  for  she  has  never  since  at- 
tempted any  of  these  false  glosses,  but  has 
constantly  appeared  in  her  natural  beauties, 
and  repeated  her  solicitations  to  me  to  instruct 
hcT,  if  there  was  any  natural  means  of  assist- 
ing  them.  I  then  directed  her  that  she  should 
not  sit  too  much,  but  exercise  herself  about 
the  house  as  a  mistress,  to  examine  how  her 
several  works  went  foni'ard ;  sometimes  to  go 
among  the  spinners  or  weavers,  to  see  that 
they  did  their  duty,  and  to  instruct  those  who 
were  ignorant,  and  encourage  the  most  deserv- 
ing among  them ;  sometimes  to  look  into  the 
bake-boufe,  to  sec  the  neatness  and  order  of 


the  woman  tbac  lonlU  after  it ; 
«-isit  ber  housekeeper,  to  areoam  with  hs  k 
the    }νη,    or   other    eosnoiodities,   thsl  m 
brought  into  ber  rhufpe :   and  now  anl  ύ» 
to  take  a  turn  about  her   bonte•  to  see  tk( 
every  thing  is  disposed   in   its  props  fkrt 
This  method,  I  suppoae.*   awd   Isilai—^ 
**  would  be  a  meana  of  girin^  her  a  hcaktfil 
exercise,  and  at  the  aame  time  of  IcaiMg  ha 
to  that  busineaa  which  would  he  lor  her  sl• 
vantage,  in  benefiting  our   fortmie.     1  ahi 
told  her,  the  exercise  of  boldng,  haki^^  ei 
looking  after  the  fiimiciire  of  ber  hoese,  i» 
brush  it  and  keep  it  deui,  when  die  mu' 
something  to  do,  would  be  oomiDeadsihle,  ed 
help  to  employ  her ;  for  I  mcomaacndfd  a• 
ercise  to  ber  as  a  ^reat  benefit :    *  for  caerae•' 
said  Ischomachus,  *  will  create  του  aa  appcd» 
to  your  meat,  and  by  that  means  jov  «iU  h 
more  healthful,  and  add,  if  possihle,  to  tk 
bloom  of  your  beauty :  and  also  the  cien  if- 
pearance  of  the  mistress  among  the  aemaB• 
and  her  readiness  to  set  her  band  to  work,  «31 
encourage  them  to  follow  her  example ;  fiar  s 
good  example  does  more  than  all  the  cwayid 
sion  that  can  be  used.     Those  who  study  as• 
thing  but  their  dress,  may  indeed  be  eslijfrf 
by  those  who  understand  nothing  else;  Μ 
the  outside  appearance  is  deceitful.    Ana  mwr, 
good  Socrates,  I  have  a  wife  who  lives  up  to 
the  rules  given  her." 

XI.  <<  Then,** said  Socrates,  "  good  Isc-hooia- 
chus,  you  have  fully  satisfied  me  c^nceming  the 
duty  of  a  wife,  as  well  as  of  your  wife's  good 
behaviour,  and  your  ounn  management.  I  beg 
now  you  will  acquaint  me,  good  Ischomachns,' 
continued  Socrates,  «what  method  it  is  that 
you  have  taken  on  your  part  towarda  the 
management  of  your  fortune,  and  especially 
what  it  is  that  has  gained  you  the  character  of 
a  good  and  honest  man  ;  that  when  I  have 
heard  what  you  have  done,  I  may  give  my 
thanks  according  to  your  deserts.**— « I  shsU 
be  glad,"  replied  Ischomachus,  <*  to  satisfy  you 
in  any  thing  within  my  power,  provided  you 
will  correct  my  errors,  if  I  am  guilty  of  any.  ** 
— **  But,"  answered  Socrates,  "  how  can  I  cor- 
rect you,  when  you  are  already  possessed  of 
the  character  of  a  good  and  honest  man  ?  and 
especially  when  I  am  the  man  who  is  taken 
for  the  greatest  trifler,  and  who  employs  him- 
self in  nothing  but  measuring  the  air;  or, 
which  is  a  far  worse  character,  that  I  am  a 
poor  man,  which  is  a  token  of  the  greatest 
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Fully?  ThU,  indeed,  might  hive  been  ■ 
[roiible  to  me,  if  I  had  not  met  the  other 
|j>7  α  hone  balongiiig  lo  Nidn,  wilh  a  crowd 
af  people  ahouc  him,  ■dmiciog  hia  food  qiuli- 
dea,  and  talking  abundance  in  praiie  of  hia 
■trength  and  spirit:  thia  made  me  aak  the 
qneation  of  the  muter  of  the  bone.  Whether 
hia  horae  waa  reiyrich?  but  be  itaaed  upon 
me,  and  laughed  at  me,  aa  if  I  bad  been  a  mad- 
man ;  and  ont;  pve  me  tbia  abort  aniwar ; 
■  How  ihould  a  horae  have  any  money  7"  Wh«n 
I  heard  thii,  I  went  my  way  contented,  tbu  it 
nraa  Uwful  for  a  poor  hone  to  be  good,  on  the 
account  only  of  hii  free  heart  and  geneioua 
apirit ;  and  tberefore,  I  conclude,  it  ia  likewiie 
po*aiUe  for  a  poor  man  to  be  good  :  for  wblch 
reaaon,  I  beaeeeh  you,  good  lacbonuichuB,  tell 
Die  your  manner  of  living,  that  I  may  endea- 
vour to  learn  it,  and  model  my  life  after  your 
example ;  for  that  may  well  be  called  a  good 
day,  «beu  a  man  begins  to  grow  good  and 
virtuoua." — "  Good  Socnttes,  you  >eeni  to  ban- 
ter me,"  aaid  lachomachus  :  "  however,  I  will 
tell  jou,  ai  well  aa  I  can,  the  whole  method  of 
my  living,  which  I  doign  constantly  to  follow 
till  the  day  of  my  death.  I  perceived,  that 
except  a  man  knew  well  what  was  neceaaary  to 
be  done,  and  diligently  applied  himielf  to  put 
bia  knowledge  in  practice,  the  gods  would  not 
•ulfer  bim  to  prosper.  And  1  also  observed, 
that  those  wbo  act  with  wisdom  and  diligence, 
the  god*  reward  them  witb  riches.  There- 
fore, ϋτΒΐ  of  all,  I  paid  my  adoration  to  (he 
gods,  and  implored  (heir  assistance  ία  all  that 
I  bad  to  do,  that  they  would  be  pleaaed  to  give 
me  health,  strength  of  body,  honour  in  my 
city,  good  will  of  my  friends,  safety  in  the  day 
of  battle,  and  that  I  might  return  home  with 
an  increase  of  riches  and  honour." — "  .When  I 
heard  that,"  said  Socrates,  "  I  aslced  him,  are 
riches  then  so  much  worthy  your  esteem,  good 
Ischomschus ;  seeing  thai  the  more  riches  you 
have,  the  more  care  and  trouble  you  have  to 
order  and  preserve  them  ?" — Then  Ischoma- 
cliu•!  replied;  "I  have  no  small  care  to  pro- 
vide me  with  rirhee,  for  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  serving  the  gods  honourably  with  rich  sacri- 
fices i  and  also  lo  serve  my  friends,  if  they 
happen  to  want;  and  likewise  to  help  th< 
ill  lime  of  danger  or  distress."—"  Truly,  what 
you  say,  good  Ischomachug,*  said  Socrates,  "ύ 
honourable,  and  becoming  a  man  of  power  ΒΠ< 
lubstaiice." — To  which  Ischomach us  answered 
"  These  are  my  reaiona,  good  Socratea,  why  I 


think  richea  worth  my  labour ;  for  there  are 
some  d^rees  of  men.  who  cannot  aubaiat  with.- 
oat  the  help  of  olbcn  ι  and  there  are  also 
some  who  think  tbemselvee  rich  enough,  if 
ihey  can  get  what  ia  barely  necessary  for  their 
aapport.  But  those  who  order  their  home• 
and  estatea  wilh  such  discretion  and  good 
judgment,  that  they  advance  their  fortunes  and 
incTease  their  richeS)  and  by  that  means  be. 
come  aerviceable  and  honourable  lo  the  city, 
and  are  capable  of  serving  their  frienda ;  why 
■bonld  not  such  men  be  esteemed  wise  and 
generous,  and  deaerve  power  ?" — "  You  an  in 
the  right,"  replied  Socratea  g  "  there  are  many 
of  us  that  may  well  retpect  aoch  men  :  bnt  I 
pray  you,  good  Ischoauchua,  go  on  to  relate 
what  method  you  take  to  support  your  health 
and  slrenxtb  of  body,  and  what  means  you  use 
to  return  home  honourably  from  the  war :  and 
•a  for  the  ordering  and  inereaung  of  the  estate, 
we  may  hear  that  by  and  by.' — "  I  think,"  aaid 
Iscbomachua,  "  these  things  are  so  chained  to- 
gether, that  tbey  cannot  well  be  separated ; 
for  when  a  man  has  a  lufGcient  store  of  meat 
and  drink,  and  uses  a  ccnvenient  share  of  ez- 
erdae,  his  body  must  of  necessity  be  healthfiil 
and  strong ;  and  such  a  body,  when  it  is  well 
exercised  in  the  affairs  of  war,  is  moat  likely 
to  return  home  frum  battle  with  honour.  And 
he  who  ia  diligent  and  industrious  in  hia  busi- 
ness, must  aa  surely  improve  hia  estate."— 
"  Good  IscbomachuB,"  said  Socrates,  "  alt  Ihst 
you  have  yet  aaid,  1  grant  to  be  good,  that  he 
who  uses  diligence  and  exercise  will  increase 
bis  fortune.  But  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  what 
exercise  do  you  take  to  maintain  your  good 
complexion,  and  to  get  strength,  and  how  do 
you  exercise  yourself  to  be  expert  in  war,  and 
whal  methods  do  you  follow  to  increase  your 
estate,  that  enables  you  to  help  your  frienda, 
and  assist  the  city  in  honour  and  strength? 
These  ihings  I  desire  to  learn," — "  To  tell 
you  freely,  good  Socrates,"  said  Ischomachus, 
"  I  rise  so  early  in  the  morning,  tbst  if  I 
have  any  one  lo  speak  with  in  the  city,  1 
am  sure  to  find  htm  at  home  i  or  if  I  have 
any  other  lusiness  to  do  in  the  city,  I  do  it  in 
my  morning's  walk  :  but  when  J  have  no  mat- 
ter of  importance  in  the  city,  my  page  leads 
my  horse  into  the  Relds,  and  I  walk  ibilber, 
for  1  esteem  the  walk  into  the  free  air  of  the 
country  to  be  more  heolthlul  than  to  walk  in 
the  galleries  or  piazzas  of  the  city ;  and  when 
'  I  arrive  at  my  ground  where  my  woikmen  are 
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planting  trees,  tilling  the  ground,  or  sowing, 
or  cuTving  in  of  the  fruits,  1  observe  how 
every  thing  is  performed,  snd  study  whether 
any  of  these  works  may  be  mended  or  im- 
proved :  and  when  I  have  diverted  myself 
enough  at  ray  villa,  I  mount  my  horse,  and  naake 
him  perform  the  exercise  of  the  academy,  such 
as  is  serviceable  in  war ;  and  then  ride  him 
through  all  the  difficult  paths,  wvters,  through 
trenches,  and  over  hedges,  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  those  difficulties  as  much  as 
possible,  without  hurting  him :  and  when 
I  have  done  this,  my  page  takes  my  hurse, 
and  leads  him  trotting  home,  and  takes  along 
with  him  to  my  house,  such  things  out  of 
the  country  as  are  i^'anted,  and  walk  home 
myself:  then  I  wash  my  hands,  and  go  to 
such  a  dinner  as  is  prepared  for  me,  eat- 
ing moderately,  and  never  to  excess,  or  too 
sparingly.•» 

"  (vood  lachomachus,"  said  Socrate•,  *<  you 
do  your  business  very  pleasontly:  and  your 
contrivance  is  excellent,  in  performing  so  many 
good  things  at  one  time,  as  increase  your 
Jiealth,  your  Ktrcngth,  your  exercise  in  war, 
your  study  for  the  increase  of  your  estate : 
all  these  to  be  done  under  one  exercise  is  a 
gn.'at  token  of  your  wisdom ;  and  the  good 
effect  of  this  exercise  is  apparent  enough 
to  all  that  know  that  you  arc  healthful  and 
strong,  and  every  one  allows  you  to  be  the 
best  horseman  in  this  country,  and  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  city.** — *<  Alas !  good  So- 
crates'* answered  Ischomachus  ;  **  and  yet, 
though  I  believe  this  to  be  true,  I  cannot  es- 
cape detractioru  You  thought,  perhaps,  I  was 
going  to  say,  that  it  was  these  things  which 
gave  me  the  name  of  an  honest  and  good  man.** 
— "  It  was  my  thouglit,**  said  Socrates  ;  "  but 
I  have  a  mind  to  ask  you,  how  you  guard 
against  detractors,  and  whether  you  speak  in 
your  own  cause,  or  in  such  causes  as  relate  to 
your  Iriends?•* — "  Do  you  believe,"  answered 
Ischomachus,  **  that  I  do  not  sufficiently  do 
iny  purt  against  my  detractors,  if  I  defend  myself 
by  my  good  deeds,  in  doing  no  >%Tong,  and  act- 
ing as  much  as  I  can  for  many  men's  good  ?  or 
do  yuu  not  think  I  am  in  the  right  if  I  accuse 
men  who  are  mischievous,  and  do  injustice  in 
private  canes,  and  to  tlie  city  ?**—**  I  pray  you 
explain  yourself,"  said  Socrates.  "  I  must  tell 
you,*  said  Ischomachus,  **  I  am  always  exer- 
cixiug  myself  in  rhetoric  and  eloquence,  and 
in  the  practice  of  justice ;  for  if  I  hear  one  of 


my  servants  complain  of  «nothw,  or  jadft 
his  own  cause,  1  alwajs  endcmTOor  to  κϋΐι  Ihi 
truth  betweca  tbem  ;  or  if  I  diaoorer  mf^ 
pnte  among  my  friends  or  aoquaiiittMib  ^ 
endeavour  to  make  it  up,  and  reooftr  thar 
friendship  for  one  another,  bj  sbowiag  U» 
the  happineta  and  profit  of  fncndaUp,  snilhi 
di8tnu:tion  and  inquietude  which  attend  Um 
who  are  at  variance  with  one  another.  Ipni" 
and  defend  thoae  who  are  accuMd  wnmgJbBf, 
or  are  oppressed  without  a  cauae ;  aad  hrfn 
the  lords  of  our  government  I  aeeai•  tka 
who  are  promoted  unworthily ;  I  piaiae  ikn 
who  set  about  their  busineaa  «ridi  obr  «i 
deliberation,  and  blame  such  who  go  naUf 
about  their  work.  But  I  am  now  biomht  10 
this  dilemma,  whether  I  am  to  hear  «idi 
faults,  or  punish  them•*'^-'•  What  b  yotf 
meaning  in  that,**  said  Sociatea,  **  and  viie  • 
the  person  you  mean  ?**—<«  It  ΰ  my  wiftk' 
said  Ischomachus.—'*  In  what  manner  thai 
are  your  disputes  ?**  said  Socratei•— •*  Wehii• 
very  little  occasion  for  that,**  replied  Jachia» 
chus,  "  as  yet  I  nor  have  we  nioi«  wovds  ia  ear 
disputes  than,  such  a  thing  is  not  done  so  ea•• 
Ailly  as  it  might  have  been ;  and  umi  we  nay 
learn  by  a  false  step  how  to  guide  oarnN• 
for  the  future :  but  if  she  should  be  nnibiti- 
nate  enough  to  give  her  mind  to  lying  mi 
deceit,  there  is  no  reforming  her."  To  te 
Socrates  answered :  "  If  she  should  at  any 
time  tell  you  a  lie,  you  will  bardlj  insist  apoe 
the  truth  of  the  matter. 

XII.  **  But,  perhaps,  good  Ischomachns,  I 
detain  }*ou  from  your  buvinesa,  and  I  would  by 
no  means  hinder  a  man  of  your  capacity  and 
undenitanding  from  proceeding  in  your  «ffiuis.** 
— **  You  are  no  hindrance  to  me,'*  answered 
Ischomachus,  **for  I  am  determined  to  slay 
here  till  the  court  is  up.**-»**  This  gives  me 
another  token  of  your  justice,**  said  Socra- 
tes ;  **  it  is  an  instance  of  your  drcumspee- 
tion,  and  regard  to  maintain  the  noUe  cha- 
racter the  world  has  given  you,  of  being  a 
good  and  honest  man;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  many  employments  you  usually  engage 
yourself  in,  and  the  delightful  method  you  take 
in  the  exercise  of  them,  yet  because  of  your 
promise  to  these  strangers,  to  wait  for  them 
in  this  plscc,  you  choose  to  neglect  your 
own  busineRs  and  pleasure,  rather  than  prove 
worse  than  your  word.** — **  As  for  the  busi- 
ness you  speak  of,'*  said  Ischomachus  "*I 
have  taken  care  that  nothing  shall   he   ne- 
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^•etad  i  tni  mf  gnaUM  pUuare  ii  id  belns 
puncluaJ  with  tk»a  rbU  J  appoint;  for  ii 
er  fu™  1 1>*>  DiT  bailiff  or  tteifanl  of  bua- 
baodiy,  and  deputia•  wfao  take  cm«  of  mjr 
boMDesei.' — "  SJDceweanftlleniDtothiidia. 
oDone,  pia;  tell  ma,  good  iKbrnDacha*,"  «aid 
Socratn,  "wliMi  ;(mi  hare  occaaioa  for  a  good 
bailiff  or  itewud  for  jrour  eotmBj  afiUn,  do 
you  uae  the  nmc  metbod  aa  tf  jou  wailiad  a 
good  builder,  to  inquire  after  one  nbo  ia  iMal 
akilled  in  tbe  ndence?  or  do  joa  taack  and  in• 
Btnet  tbote  job  bira  lalo  four  aarica,  in  tba 
buaineu  ;ou  want  to  amploj  tbem  Ιη?"'— 
"  Oood  Socrate*,"  aniwered  lacboniachua,  >■  I 
endeavour  to  teadi  them  myaalf  ι  for  be  whom 
I  inilmct  in  the  managemeDt  of  m;  aflaiii^ 
wben  1  am  abaent,  will  know  tba  batter  bow 
to  cany  on  my  wotka  agreeaUa  to  my  liking ) 
ratbet  tban  if  I  wai  to  employ  one  who  already 
bad  a  plelmca  to  knowledge  of  the  buiineaa  I 
wanted  him  for  i  a•  I  gnei*  I  have  experience 
anougb  to  set  men  to  work,  and  to  direct  them 
bow  they  ^all  go  about  their  buiineai,  I  thera- 
fbre  iuppoae  I  an  able  to  teach  a  man  what  I 
can  do  myielf." — "  Then,  ■uielj,  your  bailiff 
ia  huibandry,"  replied  Socratet,  "  mujt  be 
■Iwiyi  ready  and  Killing  lo  lerve  you  ι  for, 
wilbout  be  hat  a  love  I'oi  you,  he  will  never 
we  the  utnoeC  of  hi*  diligence  for  the  advance- 
ment of  your  aflain,  tboi^h  Ite  be  never  eo  ex- 
pert in  hia  butineu." — "  You  lay  right,"  aa- 
■wered  I«cbonncbut :  "  but  the  firu  of  my 
cndcavoun  i»  to  gain  bi*  love  and  affection  to 
me  and  aj  family,  by  which  mean*  he  baa  a 
regard  to  my  welfare." — "  And  what  ""ttifd 
do  you  take,  good  lacbomacbus,"  laid  Socrates, 
"  to  bring  the  man  to  love  and  reepect  you  and 
your  bmiiy  7  I*  it  by  the  benefit  you  do  bim, 
by  leaning  him  a  profitable  busineu  ?"— "  I 
do  not  auppoae  tliet,"  laid  lecboimchu* ;  "but, 
whenever  ibe  guds  are  favourable  lo  me  in  the 
advancement  of  my  fortune,  I  always  reward 
mj  Btewud." — "  So  1  suppou,"  «aid  Socrate•, 
"that  you  mean  by  thi»,  tbu  sucb  peojiU  as 
you  taaist  with  money  or  goods  will  bear  you 
tbe  best  serrtce  and  teapecL•"—"  Yei,cmainl7,'- 
•aid  lacboDiacha•,  "for  there  ere  no  instni. 
taeuce  in  the  world  to  engaging,  or  that  will 
pievsil  so  much  over  mankind,  as  money  or 
profit." — "  But  is  it  sufficient  for  him  to  love 
you  ?"  replied  Socrates ;  "  for  we  have  instan- 
ces enough  thst  men  love  tbemaelves  before  all 
a  of 


those  who  are  lover*  of  tbemselve 


an  so  negligent  to  tbeii  own  profit,  tbM  they 
never  reap  those  things  tbey  wish  tor." — Ischo- 
maebus  anawered :  "  But,  good  Sociates,  ba. 
for•  I  cbooae  ^lem  among  my  servants  that  I 
bava  bnMight  to  love  me,  to  dignify  with  the 
phicea  of  stewaida  or  deputies,  I  teach  them 
the  good  eooseqamca  of  diligeoee  and  industry-'' 
— •■  la  it  possible  you  can  do  that  Γ  said  So• 
crates ;  "Ύοτ,  ia  my  opimco,  wi  «an  hardly 
bring  men  to  do  anotiier  aHu'a  business  aa  pmib 
tnslly  as  ha  might  do  it  himself."—''  That  I 
altow,"  said  Isohanaebn* :  "  I  mean,  that  wa 
can  never  inatniel  a  man  to  use  the  •βιιμ  dili- 
gence f«  another  that  be  would  ^  for  hinwdf.'' 
— "  But,"  replied  Socratee,  "  who  are  those, 
then,  whom  you  think  worthy  of  employtneat, 
κ  of  reoeiviDg  your  instnietioo*  Γ* — To  this 
Isehomaehos  answered  ι  "  Those,  in  the  first 
plsce,  who  cannot  avoid  druoksoness,  en  ejt. 
eluded  from  this  cere;  for drunkennea•  drowns 
tba  memory,  and  is  ait  occaaioa  of  fiMfctfut- 
uesa." — "  And  is  this  the  only  vice,"  said  So• 
crate•,  "  which  ia  the  oi 
— '*  No,"  replied  L 
indulge  themselves  in  sleep,  are  incapable  of 
such  «mplOTmcnts.'— "  And  are  there  any 
more,"  said  Socrates,  "  whose  vices  make  theea 
unfit  for  your  service  ?"-r'' Yss,"  answarcd 
Iscbonuchu*  j  "for  I  am  petmaded  those  who 
are  addicted  to  the  fiesh,  bend  their  mind*  so 
much  to  that  thought,  that  they  n^ect  all 
other  buiineis ;  for  their  whole  hope  and  study 
is  upon  those  they  love  -.  and  if  one  wa•  to 
order  them  to  busies•,  it  would  be  the  great• 
est  punishment  that  could  be  inflit.-ted  on  them  ; 
for  there  cso  be  ao  greater  pain  laid  tipon 
an^  creatures  in  nature,  than  to  prevent  them 
from  the  object  of  their  desires.  For  these 
reasons,  when  1  God  people  engaged  in  snck 
affairs,  I  set  tbem  aside,  and  never  take  the 
pains  to  instruct  them  in  the  mattet*  that 
relate  to  my  estate."—"  But  frbat  say  you," 
said  Socrates,  "  of  thoae  who  have  a  provident 
thoughi;  and  are  saving  on  tlfeir  own  acoount ; 
do  you  believe  these  would  not  he  diligent  in 
the  tnsnsgement  of  your  cstale?'*— "  These,'' 
replied  Ischomachus,  "  I  choose  to  employ 
before  all  others ;  ffir  they  are  sooner  brought 
to  be  diligent  than  those  who  have  con- 
trary'tentiment• )  and,  besides,  it  i*  easy  to 
show  tikem  the  profit  of  diligence ;  and  if  such  a 
man  happens  to  come  in  my  way,  I  commend 
him  and  reward  biin.' — "  But  how  do  you  treat 
those  lervtuits,'  said  Socrates,  "  who  ve  ready 
*  Ρ 


THE    SCIENCE   OF 


to  obej  jFon  in  all  youi 
diligent  St  jonr  word,  ind  have  ■  moderate 
■hire  of  good  ordei  in  the  niMngtnieDt  of 
tbemwlve*?"^"  TheM,"  «tid  IwbaaMcbiu, 
**  I  have  •  grot  regard  for ;  for  I  rarefullf  re- 
ward thoM  who  are  diligent,  and  la;  ai  many 
hardahipa  at  I  can  upoa  thoie  who  are  idle  and 
rarelcM." — "  But  tell  me,  dear  lachomachtu," 
•aid  Socratei,  "  ia  it  poaiible  to  lefonn  a  man 
who  ia  naturally  negligent  T' — "  No  more"  ui- 
awered  lichamachua,  '*  Iban  it  would  be  for  a 
man  who  U  ignomnt  b  maeic,  to  teach  and  in- 
atmct  another  man  in  that  wnence ;  for  it  is 
Impoesible  to  make  a  good  acbolar,  if  the  maa• 
ter  doe•  not  know  bia  biuinew ;  and,  by  the 
aame  rule,  do  aervant  will  be  diligent  when  bia 
KHUter  «eta  him  the  example  of  neglect  I  have 
beard  often  enough,  that  bad  maaten  made  bad 
•ervaniB  ι  and  1  have  often  aeen  a  amall 
reproof  to  a  aervant  put  taim  or  her  upon 
their  duty.  However,  the  beat  way  to  make  a 
good  aervant,  ia  for  the  master  to  set  him  a 
good  example  of  induatry,  and  be  rareful  and 
watthful  to  oversee  nnd  regard,  that  every  one 
about  him  is  diligent  in  their  respeclivu  office, 
and  rfward  those  who  are  deacrving,  and  pu- 
nish Ihe  neKligedt.  The  king  of  I'ersia  once 
spoke  much  to  Ihc  purpose  in  a  case  of  tliia 
nalTire.  When  he  was  ridiiii;  upon  a  fine 
horse,  one  of  the  company  asked  him  uhut 
made  hJB  hone  so  fut :  his  reply  was,  '  The 
eye  of  bia  master;'  and  we  have  many  beside, 
good  Socrates,  who  think  chat  every  thing  what- 
ever is  improved  by  the  same  regard  of  the 

XIII.  "But,  good  Isehomachus,"  eaiil  So- 
erates,  "  wbcii  you  have  trained  uji  j-our  stew- 
ard to  be  diligent,  and  to  observe  your  direc- 
tions, do  yousuteem  him  thoroughly  qualified  to 
be  your  steward  or  bmlifT,  or  has  he  (hen  any 
thing  else  to  be  inilructcd  in?" — "  Then,"  an- 
sviered  Iscbomachui,  "  there  is  yet  more  which 
is  necessary  for  him  to  understand;  for  he 
must  learn  the  particulars  of  his  business,  to 
know  when  and  how  he  must  dispose  of  every 
thing  {  for,  without  Ihe  knowledge  of  tliese 
partii'ulars,  a  steward  is  an  insignificant  pcrnon  ; 
he  is  like  a  physidan  who  has  Ihe  care  of  a 
jiatii'iil.  and  is  up  early  and  late  to  attend  him, 
and  at  last  knows  notbingofhisdistemper." — 
••  But  when  ho  has  learned  all  this,  good  iseho- 
machus," said  Sacnttes,  "  ia  he  then  perfectly 
qualified  to  be  your  stewuid,  or  director  of  your 
farm  ?"^"  There  ia   atUI   more   required  of 


him,'*  replied  lachofnaehii•,  *>  far  be  naal  L— 
to  nite,  aa  well  aa  direct  tint  woikiueu."—"  AaJ 
ta  it  poaaihle,"  aaid  Soermtea,  "  that  ym  im 
teach  a  man  to  gorem,  or  know  the  great  ali- 
enee of  command  ?' — "  I  thiDk,"  aaid  bek>- 
machua,  "  there  ia  no  dlAcultj  in  it ;  iboif^ 
perfaapa,  the  reaaona  I  ma;  gire  for  it  wc  ii£- 
culooa." — "  An  affair  of  thi•  roimnnmfrr 
aaid  Socratea,  ■<  ia  do  laugbii^  matter ;  br  il« 
manwhoan  instruct  othen  how  to_gt»eiii,BBMt 
himaelf  h•  a  peraon  of  great  wladom,  and  de- 
aerve  the  highest  chaiaeter ;  for  be,  who 
teach  men  how  to  rule,  may  teach  them  bow  ta 
become  maatera  :  and  he  who  nn  r 
to  that  dignity,  may  teach  them  tboae  priaoly 
virtnei,  which  will  make  them  worthy  the 
command  of  kingdoms. " — "  Good  Sooatea,* 
anaweicd  Ischomachiu,  "let  ui  look  iate 
the  fields  among  the  beaata  for  an  ciampla 
of  the  facility  of  learnnig  to  gorenu  Thnt 
crealurea  who  are  restiffand  alubborn  are  beiN 
en  into  obedience ;  while,  on  the  other  haa^ 
those  who  obey  our  directlona  are  treated  hmd- 
somely,  and  rewarded.  Colts ,  when  they  ir 
under  Ihe  management  of  the  breaker  or  jockiy 
arc  caressed  when  they  take  tfacir  lessons  Idnil- 
ly ;  but  ivhen  they  are  reslilT  or  disobedieat, 
ihey  receive  the  correction  of  the  lash  ?  and  by 
these  means  they  are  brought  to  make  gnod 
'    ied  spaniels, 


1  the  sa 


η  then 


and  be 


take  the  water,  lo  fcfeb  a 
watchful  ;  but,  as  for  men,  we  may  peisiiade 
them,  and  bring  them  to  obedient-e,  by  setting  be- 
fore  them  rewards  and  punishments,  and  teach- 
ing tbem  that  it  wiU  be  for  their  advantage  to 
obey;  but,  as  for  bondmen,  or  those  of  the  low- 
est rank,  they  may  be  brought  to  obedience  an- 
other nay,  provide  well  for  their  bellies  and 


they  will  do  a 

y  thing;  wUle  those,  who  ha.f 

noble  spirits,  a 

re  best  encouraged  by  prajse ,  for 

nniise  is  no  less  welcome  to  Ibem,  than  meil 

and  drink  is  to 

those  of  the  meaner  sort.    And 

when  1  have  i 

sinieted  my  stew-ard  to  goi'em 

by  my  eiampl 

I  add  this,  as  an  instruction  Ν 

him,  that  in  111 

bestowing  of  clothes  or  appartl 

aniung  my  wo 

kmen,  he  should  atn-^ys  give  thi 

best  to  those  a 

moiig  ihem  who  are  most  dili- 

gent  in   their 

busitiess  ;  for   industrious    men 

ought  always  t 

have  better  dress,  and  have  ibe 

η  all  things,  before  the  laiy  and 

negligent ;  lor  I  am  of  opinion  there  is  nothin; 

more  irksome 

aeo  tboae  who 

are  n^ligenl  in  their   busiix•• 
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promoted  or  encouiiiuT'l.  u  liilc  tlicy  thenix'he- 
are  lu'iih'ctfd  ίΐιιΊ  ovrrlookc  1      It  (li'-ronntrt•; 
thcin  from  minding  their  business  for  the  i"u- 
pture ;  therefore  I  always  take  care  to  keep  that 
I  WSsrence  among  my  servants.     And  when  I 
[  Ambtv  that  my  bailiff  shows  the  same  regard 
ior  ibom  servants  under  his  care,  I  praise  him 
for  it ;  bat  when  I  perceive  he  has  preferred 
έαγ  OM  imworthily,  by  means  of  flattery  or 
such  deceit,  I  never  suffer  his  award  to 
but  blame  him  and  reprimand  him." 
■    XIV.  •'  Then,•*  said  Socrates, «« tell  me,  good 
laehomachus,  when  you  have  thus  taught  your 
steward  to  rule,  and  discipline  the  workmen 
end  servants  under  his  care,  is  he  then  com- 
pletdy  qualified  for  your  service  ?  or  is  there 
any  thing  else  that  you  are  to  instruct  him  in  ?*" 
To  this  Ischomachus  replied :  **  There  is  yet 
•  very  material  point,  which  concerns  the  busi- 
ness and  character  of  a  good  sten'ard  ;  and  that 
is,  honesty ;  for  if  after  he  has  received  all  my 
former  instructions,  he  gives  his  mind  to  pilfer, 
and  clandestinely  to  make  away  with  my  goods, 
bis  diligence  in  overseeing  the  management  of 
my  lands  will  be  but  of  little  profit  to  me,  or 
it  may  be  I  may  happen  to  be  out  of  pocket 
by  his  service,  so  that  I  had  much  better  be 
without  the  industry  of  such  a  man.'*— «  But, 
good  Ischomachus,  I  pray  you  tell  me,'*  said 
Socrates,  **  Are  you  capable  of  teaching  men 
justice  and  honesty?** — <*  Yes,"  replied  Ischo- 
machus ;  «  but  I  find  that  it  is  not  every  one  I 
teach  or  instruct  in  these  ways  of  truth  and 
equity,  who  follow  my  instructions  :  but,  that 
I  may  yet  make  my  servants  follow  the  rules 
of  justice  which  I  teach  them,  I  use  those  laws 
of  Draco  and  Solon,  which  say,  that  little  piU 
ferers  must  be  punished,  but  the  great  robbers 
must  be  imprisoned  and  put  to  death.  Whereby 
it  appears,  that  those,  who  enrich  themselves 
by  indirect  methods,  and  amass  to  themselves 
fortunes  by  thievish  practices,  those  goods  shall 
not  be  profitable  to  tiiem.     And  to  these  laws 
I  likewise  add  some  of  the  Persian  laws  :  for 
those  of  Draco  and  Solon  only  inflict  punish- 
ments on  those  who  do  amiss ;  but  those  of  the 
king  of  Persia  do  not  only  punish  those  who 
do  wrong,  but  reward  those  who  do  right. 
There  are  some  men,  who  out  of  covetousness 
care  not  what  they  do,  nor  what  indiscreet 
means  they  take,  so  that  they  gather  riches  to- 
gether ;  seeing  that  others  can  amass  great  for- 
tunes in  an  honest  way;  believing  that,  so  long 
as  riches  may  be  got  by  honest  men,  every  one 


\\]i(j  is  ric)i  >h.ill  be  arcoiintcd  an  honest  m;iii  : 
hut  these  have  never  any  ])h'asure  or  irood  ad- 
vantage in  their  ill-got  goods  ;  or  it  is  very 
rarely  that  they  preserve  them  :  but  those  who 
get  their  riches  by  industry  and  honesty,  are 
always  prosperous,  and  have  pleasure  in  what 
they  have  got,  especially  b«»use  they  have 
wronged  no  roan.  If  among  my  people  I  die* 
cover  any  such  who  have  that  covetous  and  de  - 
ceitful  temper,  and  do  not  receive  benefit  by 
my  instructions,  I  discharge  them  out  of  my 
service.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
make  honesty  their  rule  and  study,  behave 
themselves  as  true  and  faithful  servants,  with- 
out having  so  much  regard  to  profit,  as  honour 
and  praise  from  me ;  if  they  are  bondmen,  I 
give  them  their  liberty ;  and  do  not  only  pro- 
mote them  and  advance  their  fortunes,  but 
take  every  opportunity  of  recommending  them 
to  the  world  as  good  and  honest  men ;  for  I 
judge,  that  the  man  may  be  esteemed  good  and 
honest,  who  upon  the  principle  of  virtue  will 
employ  himself  for  his  master's  interest,  and 
will  not  scruple  going  through  a  little  difficulty 
for  his  master*s  service,  when  there  is  occasion, 
without  a  design  of  making  his  advantage  of 
him  by  deceitful  or  indiscreet  means. 

XV.  Such  a  man,  when  I  have  once  gained 
his  esteem  and  affection,  by  instructing  him  in 
the  science  of  making  a  good  advantage  of  the 
work  he  is  employed  in,  and  have  sufficiently 
instructed  him  to  rule;  I  am  persuaded  he 
will  transact  every  thing  for  his  mastei's  ad- 
vantage, as  well  as  if  the  master  was  continu- 
ally to  be  present :  and,  with  these  qualifica- 
tions, I  think  a  man  sufficiently  capable  of  the 
business  of  a  steward,  and  worthy  of  being  em- 
ployed in  that  office.**—*'  But,  methinks,'*  said 
Socrates,  *<the  principal  part  of  a  steward's 
business  you  have  not  yet  explained.  "—>«  What 
is  that,  good  Socrates  ?*'  said  Ischomachus.— 
<*  I  remember,"  said  Socrates,  « in  your  dis- 
course,.you  said,  that  before  all  things  a  stew- 
ard ought  to  know  every  particular  of  his 
business,  and  how  to  order  every  thing  for  his 
master*s  profit ;  for,  without  that,  you  observed 
that  diligence  would  be  of  little  use."— -«^  Then, 
I  suppose,  good  Socrates,"  answered  Ischo- 
machus, **  you  would  have  me  instruct  you  in 
the  science  of  husbandry  ?**— «  That  is  my 
desire,**  said  Socrates;  *'for  the  science  of 
husbandry  is  extremely  profitable  to  those  who 
understand  it ;  but  it  brings  the  greatest  trouble 
and  misery  upon  those  farmers  who  undertake 


it  witbout  kiMwMge."— »  I  lUl  flnt  of  ύΐ, 
good  Socnte*,'  nid  Itehoiuchu•,  « acquaint 
jou,  that  biubandry  Is  an  honouiabla  acianca, 
and  the  mo»  plcaaant  and  profitable  of  anj 
tuber :  it  ii  bvonied  b;  tbe  godi,  and  beloved 
bf  nunkind,  and  maj  be  leained  iritb  eaae. 
HnibaBdrr,  tb«t«fore,  ia  becoming  a  gentle- 
msi  i  for  if  we  were  to  take  a  view  of  all 
cnMurc*  upon  eartb,  tboae  oiilf  ut  cMeemed, 
and  wortb]i«uri«giid,  which  aie  dodla  enough 
to  become  piofllabte  to  ua ;  while  the  othera, 
wbicb  are  wild  and  fierce  in  tbeit  nature,  md 
are  not  capable  of  beeoming  uieful  to  ui 
rgected." — "  If  I  remember  light,'  nid  Soc- 
ntea,  "  jou  hare  already  initructnl  at,  that 
Steward  or  deputy  ahould  fint  love  you,  then 
b•  diligent ;  in  the  next  place,  be  ibould  be 
■Ue  to  rule,  and  then  be  honeiti  but  1  am 
impatient  to  bear  bow  be  mnat  behave  bimaelf 
in  the  practice  of  buibandty,  with  regard  U 
the  worka,  when  and  how  thej  are  to  be  done 
but  hitherto  you  hare  not  eiplained  thoee 
paiticulara,  but  paoMd  them  over  ai  if  you 
imagined  1  knew  as  much  of  tlie  afloiru  your- 
■elf,  orJinderalood  the  biieiiieaa.  For  my  put, 
I  am  in  tbe  aame  state,  viilh  regard  to  bua- 
bandry,  that  a  man  would  be  who  doea  iiot  un- 
derstand letters,  and  you  were  to  abow  him  a 
writing;  he  will  be  never  the  better  for  seeing 
that  writing,  luileia  he  know  the  use  of  Che 
letters  that  composed  it.  So  I  imagine,  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  be  diligent  in  the  science  of 
husbandry,  but  α  man  must  understand  every 
particular  of  il.  This  I  suppose  you  are  a 
maater  of,  but  you  have  not  yet  aeijuainted  me 
with  the  matter.  Thet¥fore,  if  I  was  now  to 
set  about  the  businesa  of  husbandry,  I  should 
be  like  a  quack  in  physic,  who  went  about 
visiting  of  aicL•  people,  and  neither  knew  their 
dislempera,  nor  what  medicines  were  proper 
for  them.  Therefore,  good  Ischomachus,  I 
il«aire  you  will  leom  me  every  particular  point 
of  the  husbandry  you  practise.'—"  Good  Soc. 
fates,"  replied  Ischomachu»,  "  the  acience  of 
husbandry  ia  not  like  other  iciencea,  which 
require  length  of  time  to  atudy  them,  or  a 
great  deal  of  labour  to  eompaaa  them  before  a 
man  can  get  hie  living  by  them  t  for  huabandry 
it  easily  learned,  by  observing  the  workmen 
DOW  and  then,  and  by  conaulting  those  who 
understand  il.  By  Ibeae  means  you  may  in- 
•buct  your  friends  in  it.  Again,  we  rnay 
obaarve,  that  men  of  otiier  aciencee,  which  are 
altificeiB,  will  always  keep  some  secret  of  their 


bandinaD,  who  haa  tbe  gl«Me*t  fcnowledgai» 
pluHing  of  trees,  la  pnMd  of  being  obaem^ 
that  any  man  takea  notice  of  hia  WBfdkta 
tbatarL  And  tbesowerlanolcMplcMai 
have  any  one  stop  to  look  ΐφοη  Um,  Aal 
if  you  aak  him  about  any  thing  which  hM  b«M 
well  done  in  hia  way,  he  will  ba  fne  eopugb 
to  infonn  yeu  how  it  waa  done.  And  ao,  good 
SociBtes,  w•  may  «M  by  thk,  tbaC  hosteBAy 
teaches  men  good  maimcii  and  good  ηΜαη."— 
"  This,•  said  Socrates,  " ' 
and  now  you  bare  ο 
leave  you  till  you  ban  given  me  everjpartieida 
relating  to  huabandry;  and  eapeciallj  I  indat 
upon  it,  because  yon  tay  it  is  a  adeiiee  so  eaaj 
to  leant.  You  will  therefore  bays  th•  kaa 
trouble  to  instruct  me ;  and  it  will  ba  tbe 
greater  ahame  to  me,  if  I  do  dM  leam  it  by 
your  inttnietiona,  particularly  aiitce  it  i*  lo 
proGtahle  a  acience," 

XVI  "I  am  very  willing  lo  aiuHer  jour 
dcsiru,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  and  instruct  you 
in  every  point  of  husbandry.  The  principal 
port,  which  men  dispute  about,  ia  the  aoil 
On  (his  account,  all  tbe  philosophers,  who 
have  busied  themselves  about  it,  have  given  ui 
more  words  than  trulh ;  for  they  throw  some 
occult  quality  in  the  way,  which  leuves  ua  as 
we  were  before;  and  at  tbe  best  tell  us,  (hat 
he,  who  deaigiia  lo  be  a  husbandman,  must 
first  know  the  nature  of  the  aoil."— "  It  ia  not 
contrary  lo  my  opinion,"  said  Socratea,  "  that 
one  ought  to  know  Iha  quality  of  the  loili  fix 
those  who  do  not  know  what  the  ground  will 
bring  forth,  bow  con  they  appoint  either  liees, 
plants,  or  seeds  for  it,  which  are  natural  to  ita 
intent,  or  are  proper  for  il  ?' — "  Dear  Sociatet,'* 
said  Iscbomacbus,  *■  this  is  easily  discovered, 
by  observing  the  grounds  of  other  people,  where 
you  may  aee  the  diversities  of  plants  growing 
en  thetn,  and,  by  a  little  observance  that  ««y, 
you  will  leam  what  (hey  will  produce,  and 
what  ore  contrary  to  their  nature  ;  and  when  a 
man  haa  once  made  bis  due  observation  of  tliia, 
he  will  sec  that  it  will  be  unprofitable  to  re- 
aisl  nature  or  the  will  of  Providence.  For 
when  Β  man  plants  or  sou's  those  things 
wbicb  he  accounts  necessary  for  his  use, 
and  the  aoil  does  not  delight  in  the  nour- 
ishment or  production  of  them,  or  has  not 
a  will  to  bring  them  forth,  his  expense  and 
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trouble  is  to  do  purpose.  But  if  be  enw 
not  diBcover  tbe  iiature  of  tbe  grounds  next 
about  bim,  wbich  either  through  idlenefle,or 
any  other  cante,  baye  been  miemanaged  or 
neglected,  let  hiro  cooault  other  lands  remoter 
from  him ;  and  if  even  they  happen  not  to  be 
cultivated,  he  may  learn  by  the  weeds  that 
grow  upon  them,  what  they  will  produce :  for 
those  plants,  which  grow  wild,  show  best  the 
inclination  and  disposition  of  the  soil ;  so  that 
husbandmen  may  even  learn  their  business  by 
observing  what  the  ground  will  produce  of  it• 
aelf.'*— "  Then,**  replied  Socrates, « I  perceive 
that  a  man  need  not  abstain  from  husbandry 
purely  because  he  does  not  know  how  to  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  a  soil ;  for,  I  remember,  I 
have  seen  fishermen  who  have  employed  them- 
selves continually  upon  the  sea,  without  inquir- 
ing what  the  water  is,  or  its  principles,  but  pass 
over  it,  and  when  they  find  any  thing  to  their 
advantage  they  take  it,  and  leave  the  rest  The 
same,  I  suppose,  is  the  design  of  the  husband- 
men ;  when  they  look  upon  soils,  it  is  to  ob- 
serve what  they  bring  forth,  that  is  valuable» 
and  what  they  will  not." — **  In  what  point  of 
husbandry  would  you  have  me  begin,'  said 
Ischomachus,  <*  dear  Socrates,  for  you  talk  Uke 
an  adept  in  that  science  ?  Your  reasoning  is 
good,  and  must  proceed  firom  understanding.** 
— ^<  All  that  I  mean  by  my  reasoning  with 
you,'*  replied  Socrates,  "  is  to  know  how  I  shall 
till  tbe  ground,  so  as  to  reap  the  most  profita^ 
Ue  crops  of  com,  or  other  fruits,  from  it ;  for 
it  is  becoming  a  philosopher  to  inquire  into 
those  things  which  are  pleasant  and  profitable.** 
— '*<  I  suppose,"  said  Ischomachus,  **  you  already 
undentand  that  the  stirring  or  breaking  of  the 
ground,  which  one  may  call  fallowing,  is  of 
great  advantage.  **—*<  This,'*  answered  Socrates, 
**  I  believe.** — "  And  suppose  we  were  to  fal- 
low or  plough  the  ground  in  winter?*'  said 
Ischomachus. — *'  That  I  don't  approve  of^** 
said  Socrates ;  ^  for  the  earth  is  then  too  wet, 
in  my  opinion•**— *<  And  what  do  you  think  if 
we  were  to  turn  it  up  in  the  summer?**  said 
Ikhomachue.— «  Then,  I  doubt,**  said  Socrates, 
"  it  would  be  too  dry  and  hard  for  the  plough." 
•.«  Then  let  us  plough,'*  said  Ischomachus, 
<<  in  the  spring.** — *'  I  think  you  are  much  in 
the  right,"  said  Socrates,  *'  for  then  the  ground 
as  most  firee  and  ready  to  open  itMlf  to  the 
plough,  and  also  is  most  ready  to  distribute  its 
virtue.**  "  It  is  not  only  so,"  answered  Ischo- 
machus, "but  then  whatever  weeds  are  upon 


the  gnmnd,  being  turned  intu  the  earth,  enrich 
the  soil  as  much  as  dung.  And  again,  these 
plants  are  not  grown  to  such  a  point  of  maturity 
or  perfection  that  their  seeds  are  ripe^  and  thet». 
fore  cannot  fill  the  ground  with  weeds;  and 
besides,  I  suppose  you  know  that  both  the 
fallowing  and  tilling  of  ground  is  always  the 
better  as  the  ground  has  the  fewer  weeds  in  it ; 
for,  besides  the  hindrance  the  weeds  may  give 
to  com»  or  other  profitable  herbs,  they  prevent 
the  ground  firom  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
sun  and  free  air."—"  This  I  agree  to,**  said 
Socrates•—"  Then,"  replied  Ischomachus,  "  do 
not  you  think  that  often  stirring  the  ground  in 
summer  will  be  the  best  way  for  it  to  enrich 
itself  by  tbe  air  and  sun,  as  well  as  to  destroy 
t^  weeds  ?'* — *<  I  am  very  sensible,**  said  So- 
crates, "  that  weeds  will  wither  and  dry  quiddy 
in  the  summer ;  and  the  ground  can  never  re* 
ceive  more  benefit  from  the  sun,  than  if  it  is 
stirred  with  the  plough,  or  fallowed  in  the  heat 
of  summer :  and  if  a  man  dig  his  ground  in 
summer,  be  will  have  the  same  advantage  in 
destroying  of  weeds,  which  will  then  soon  die ; 
or  else,  by  turning  them  in  before  they  seed, 
they  will  enrich  the  ground :  and  by  the  turning 
up  of  the  earth  at  that  season,  the  sourness  and 
rawness  of  that,  which  is  turned  up,  will  be 
corrected  by  the  sun.** 

XVIL  "So  I  find,**  said  Ischomachus^ 
*'  that  we  are  both  of  one  opinion  concerning 
the  stirring  and  fallowing  of  the  ground." — "  It 
is  true,"  said  Socrates ;  "  but,  to  proceed  to 
sowing,  do  you  allow  that  the  old  opinion, 
which  is  agreed  to  and  followed  by  the  present 
operaton  in  husbandry,  concerning  the  season 
of  putting  the  seed  into  tbe  ground,  is  agreea- 
ble to  reason,  or  are  you  of  another  opinion.** 
—To  this  l8chonuu:hus  replied ;  **  When  sum- 
mer is  once  past,  and  September  is  upon  us,  all 
men  then  wait  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  to  send 
rain  to  moisten  the  ground  and  prepare  it  for 
the  seed ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  rains  fall,  then 
every  one  employs  himself  in  sowing  as 
the  gods  seem  to  direct"—**  Then,"  said  So- 
crates, "  it  seems  that  all  men  in  tbe  world 
have  determined,  by  one  assent^  that  it  is  not 
convenient  to  sow  when  the  ground  is  dry ;  and 
those  who  act  against  this  rule  of  nature  are 
sufferen  by  it,  as  if  they  had  ofiended  the  gods, 
by  practising  sgainst  their  laws•" 

"  We  agree  likewise  in  this,**  said  Ischoma- 
chus."—" Then,**  Socrates  replied,  <*  I  perceii^ 
that  mankind  consent  to  the  order  of  nata»9 
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wbieh  is  the  will  of  tlie  godi;  at,  for  ex. 
smple,  every  one  thinks  it  conrenient  to  wetr 
furred  gowns  tnd  warm  clothes  in  the  winter, 
■ad  then  also  to  make  a  good  fire,  if  be  can 
get  wood.** — **  But  there  are  many,**  said  Is- 
chomachus,  *'  who  vary  in  their  opinions  con- 
cerning the  time  of  sowing;  some  will  sow 
sooner,  others  later.**—"  There  is  good  reason 
for  that,**  replied  Socrates,  *'  for  the  gods  do 
not  always  give  us  the  same  kind  of  weather 
one  year  as  another.  Therefore  it  is  some- 
times best  to  sow  early,  and  at  other  times  it 
is  better  to  sow  late.** — *<  I  allow  what  you 
say,**  said  Ischomacbus :  **  but  whether  is  it 
bMt  to  sow  much  seed,  or  little  ?'*—*<  I  am  of 
opinion,**  answered  Socrates,  "that  it  is  best 
to  allow  seed  enough,  and  distribute  it  truly 
and  equally  upon  the  ground:  but  one  may 
aow  the  seed  too  thick,  as  well  as  employ  too 
small  a  quantity  of  it.**—**  I  agree  with  you,*' 
said  I^chomachus,  **  in  this  point.'* — **  I  ima- 
ginc,**  said  Socrates,  '*  there  is  a  great  art  in 
sowing.** — **  It  is  surely  so,*'  replied  Ischoma. 
chus ;  **  for  there  are  many  sorts  of  grain,  and 
all  of  them  must  be  cast  upon  the  ground  by  a 
man's  hand.** — "  I  have  seen  that,**  said  Socra- 
tes.—** But  some  men,**  replied  Ischomacbus, 
**can  cast  it  even,  and  distribute  it  equally  upon 
the  ground,  and  others  caimot.*'<^>**  Then,  I 
suppose,**  said  Socrates,  **that  the  skill  in 
sowing  the  seeds  depends  upon  the  frequent 
practice  and  exercise  of  the  hand;  as  those 
who  play  upon  the  harp,  or  other  instruments 
of  music,  must  keep  their  hands  continually  in 
practice,  that  their  fingers  may  readily  follow 
their  mind.'* — **  You  reason  well,"  said  Ischo- 
macbus :  **  but  suppose  the  ground  is  light  and 
open,  or  suppose  it  is  stiff  and  heavy?"— 
**  What  would  you  have  me  understand  by 
that?"  said  Socrates:  **do  you  not  take  the 
lighter  ground  to  be  the  weakest,  and  the 
heavy  ground  to  lie  the  strongest  ?**-**  I  am 
of  that  opinion,'*  said  Ischomachus.— **  I  would 
then  fain  know  of  you,**  said  Socrates,  **  whe- 
ther you  would  allow  the  same  quantity  of 
seed  to  one  kind  of  ground  as  you  would  to 
another,  or  whether  you  make  any  difference  ?** 
— **  You  know,  good  Socrates,"  said  Ischoma- 
chus, **that  it  is  as  natural  to  put  the  most 
water  to  the  strongest  wines,  and  the  stronger 
a  man  is,  the  greater  burden  he  may  carry ;  eo 
eome  men  are  noiuished  with  a  very  spare 
diet,  while  others  require  a  greater  share  of 
nourishment :  the  same  ought  to  be  considered 


in  our  present  case.**— *<  Will  not  the  groni* 
said  Sociatet,  *'grow  more  strong  bjr  the  mme 
use,  as  horws  and  mules  are  thought  to  it^?* 
— **  This  I  take  as  a  jest***  said  Isdiowcks: 
**  but  what  I  think  necessary  Co  acquaiiit  jm 
of,  is,  that  you  sow  your  grain  when  the 
ground  is  mobt,  and  has  the  beet  advanlme  of 
the  air ;  and  when  the  com  la  eome  up,  aud  ii 
high  in  the  blade,  if  you  then  turn  it  into  tk 
ground  with  a  plough,  it  will  greetlj  emieh  tk 
land,  and  give  it  as  much  strength  as  a  good 
dunging  would  do  :  and  we  most  ailso  resMik, 
that  if  we  continue  to  sow  for  a  long  space 
the  same  sort  of  grain  upoa  anj  ground,  bat 
upon  that  especially  which  is  weak  or  over- 
chai^d  with  seed,  it  will  impoTeiiah  the 
ground,  and  wear  it  out  of  heart.  We  SBsy 
compare  this  to  a  sow  which  suddes  many  p^ 
and  sustains  them  till  they  grow  laige;  the 
more  pigs  she  suckles,  the  more  will  she  he 
weakened.**—**  You  intimate  by  this,**  said 
Socrates,  <*  that  one  ought  to  sow  the  smalkf 
quantity  of  grain  upon  the  weakeat  sofl.*— ^*  It 
is  true,**  replied  Ischomacbus,  **mna  is  wfast 
we  have  partly  agreed  on  before,  that  to  over- 
burden ground  with  seeds  or  c*oni,  ia  the 
ready  way  to  weaken  it.** — "But  for  what 
reason,  good  Ischomacbus,  do  you  make  ditches 
or  thorows  in  the  com  fields  ?** — •*  You  know 
very  well,"  replied  Ischomacbus,  *«  the  winter 
is  subjtct  to  wet  weather.**—**  What  mean  yon 
by  that  ?"  said  Socrates. — **  IFhen  the  rains 
fall  in  great  quantity,'*  replied  lachomacbns, 
**  the  wet  is  apt  to  do  great  damage  to  com ; 
for  sometimes  our  com  fields  are  incommoded 
with  waters,  and  the  com,  in  some  of  its  parts, 
smothered  with  mud  ;  and  beeides,  the  roots  of 
the  com  in  other  places  will  be  washed  bare ; 
the  \>*aters  also  carry  the  seeds  of  weeds  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  ground,  and  by  that  means 
fill  the  corn  with  weeds.**—**  I  presume,*  said 
Socrates,  **  what  you  say  is  agreeable  to  rea- 
son."—**  And  do  you  think,*'  said  Ischoms- 
chus,  **that  com  which  is  subject  to  these 
inconveniences  ought  not  to  be  assisted?'*— 
**  Undoubtedly,**  answered  Socrates.-.-**  Then 
what  shall  we  do,**  said  Ischomacbus,  « to  pre- 
vent the  waters  from  covering  the  com  with 
mud?*'—**  I  find  then,**  said  Socrates,  «it  is 
proper  to  ease  the  ground  firom  wet  to  secore 
the  corn.** — *<  But,**  said  Ischomachus,  '*  if  tke 
roots  of  the  corn  should  be  laid  bare,  and  the 
earth  about  them  worn  away  ?** — *«  Then  I 
suppose,**  continued    he,  *'thc  bc^st    way  to 
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nuttij  tint,  1•  to  find  aomc  nrnni  of  cover. 
ieg  tba  KM»  nitlt  cwtb,'tb«t  titej  π«τ  be  *cU 
■onriibed."— "  But  if  tbe  vcedj,  which  miy 
oonw  up  by  tbia  iMnigcnimil,'*  replied  Socn- 
tH,  "ibouU  nick  up,  or  dettroy  the  noumb- 
ncnt  which  the  cocu  oogbt  to  mcive,  like  tbe 
dnnw-beei  in  ■  hive,  «bo  ere  of  no  vilue  in 
tbetmrlTei,  and  yet  live  upon  tbe  induitiy  of 
tb•  working  bee•,  and  de»troy  the  proviiian» 
wbid  they  lave  Ivd  op  lo  be  nunulactured 
iato  wra  end  honey." — "  The  weedi,'  replied 
SocntM,  "  ibould  then  lie  plucked  up,  ai  the 
drone•  In  a  hive  are  killed  and  diacharged 
Ihnn  it." — "  Do  you  think  then,"  laid  Iicho- 
DMcbM,  "tliat  water- thocona,  or  trenchee  in 
the  groand  to  draw  off  tbe  water,  are  not  good 
to  «ave  rom  ?'—-  I  tee  now  the  uae  of  limi- 
lea,"  laid  Socraiea ;  "  for  there  ia  nothing  can 
iattruct  me  κ  much  ai  limile* ;  fur  by  them 
you  have  teamed  me  to  know  the  diaadvantage 
of  weeda  among  com,  aa  ivell  aa  initrucled  me 
that  drone•  are  not  alwaya  advanc^eoua  to 
beei. 

XVIII.  "But  now  I  deiire  of  you,  dear 
Iiehoinachus,  to  tell  me  what  ia  the  buiineia 
of  harveit?' — "  Thia,"  replied  iKhomachu» 
"  I  (hall  be  ready  to  do,  if  you  are  not  already 
aa  wiee  aa  nyielf.  I  suppose, "  continued  he, 
"you  have  heard  that  com  must  lie  reaped?" — 
••Certainly,"  «aid  Socraiea  j  "but  I  am  im- 
patient till  you  proceed  to  inform  me  what  are 
your  lentiinenti  in  the  affair  of  reaping,  or 
getting  in  the  harveat." — "  Which  do  yon 
think,  good  Socratei,  we  ought  to  do ; — to 
•tand  to  reap  ivilb  the  wind,  or  to  reap  againat 
it  ?"— "  I  ■uppoae,"  taid  Socrstea,  '*  it  would 
be  improper  to  reap  againit  tbe  wind,  for  it 
would ineteeae  tbe  labour;  it  would  hurt  the 
eyes,  and  be  likewise  more  difficult  to  the 
bands  i  for  we  aometimea  meet  with  com  that 
is  laid  or  beat  down  by  the  wind." — "  And 
then,"  replied  Ischomachua,  "  how  will  you 
cut  it?  will  you  cut  the  tope  only?  or  cut  it 
close  to  the  ground  7' — "  If  the  straw  is  short," 
replied  Socratea,  "  I  would  cut  it  near  the 
ground,  for  the  advantage  of  the  straw  i  but  if 
tbe  sCthw  is  very  long,  then  I  would  rather 
cut  it  about  the  middle,  for  two  reaiona.  In 
tbe  firit  place,  becauae  the  com  will  be  aep•- 
rated  tnore  easily  from  the  straw :  and  in  the 
next  place,  the  remaining  itraw,  if  it  ia  burned, 
mil  enrich  tbe  ground  vei;  much ;  or  if  it  is 
•ftertvard•  cut  and  mixed  with  dung,  it  will 
increase  it,"— "Good  Socnue•,  jour  diacourae," 


•aid  lurhomachus,  ■•  ahowa  me  plainly,  that  you 
underatand  reiving  aa  well  ai  I  da~— "  At 
you  agree  with  me,"  aaid  Socnitc^  "  in  what 
I  say  concerning  reaping,  I  auppoM  I  am  right 
in  my  argument;  but  let  me  now  aee  if  I  u». 
dentand  bow  te  aeparate  the  com  from  tbe 
straw." — "  You  know,  undoubtedly,"  aaid  I•• 
chomachua,  ••that  boraea  do  that  woA."— "I 
am  aensible,"  laid  Socratea,  •'that  it  ia  not 
only  bone•  (bat  aeparate  com  Irom  tbe  atraw, 
by  treading  upon  It,  but  aaaea  and  oxen  also 
ate  used  on  the  same  occasion.'—"  But  bow 
do  you  tbink,  good  Sociste•,"  said  Ischoma- 
chu•,  "  (hat  hor*es,  or  the  other  creatures  you 
speak  of,  can  so  equally  tread  the  com  as  to 
get  it  aU  clear  of  the  straw ?"'—'•  The  men 
who  have  the  care  of  this  work,"  aud  Socratea, 
•'  take  care  to  stir  the  com  as  [hey  see  occ•- 
sion,  that  it  may  be  all  equally  acparaled  from 
the  straw,  flinging  into  tbe  way  of  (he  cattle's 
feet  such  com  as  they  observe  to  lie  still  in 
the  straw." — ■■  I  perceive,"  said  Ischomachus, 
"  that  you  understand  tbia  part  of  husbandry 
as  well  ω  myself." — "  In  the  next  place,"  said 
Socrates,  '•  let  us  examine  how  we  ought  to 
clean  com  from  the  husk  or  chaff.'— "J  sup- 
pose," aaid  Ischomachus,  "  you  know  that  if 
you  begin  lo  winnow  your  com  on  that  side  of 
tbe  winnowing  place  which  is  next  tbe  wind, 
tbe  chaff  will  be  scattered  all  over  tbe  winnow- 
ing floor  ?"^'•  It  must  certainly  be  so,"  said 
Socrates. — ••  And  it  must  also  fall  upon  the 
com,"  said  Ischomachus. — "  This,"  aaid  So- 
crates, "  ia  certain  ;  hut  it  is  tbe  skill  of  a 
good  husbandman  to  winnow  his  com  in  such 
a  manner  (hat  the  chaff  may  fly  from  it,  and  be 
carrini  to  ita  proper  place." — "  But  when  you 
have  cleaned  the  com,"  aaid  Ischomachus,  "  as 
far  as  the  middle  of  the  winnowing  place,  will 
you  rather  let  it  remain  there,  or  carry  the 
clean  com  to  another  place  where  you  design 
to  lodge  it?" — "When  I  have  a  sufficient quan. 
tity  of  com  clean,"  said  Socrates."  I  would  set 
that  by  i  lest,  in  cleaning  the  rest,  the  com  I 
have  already  cleaned,  and  lies  scattered  abroad 
upon  tbe  floor,  should  partake  of  the  chaff 
from  the  com  that  is  cleaning,  and  then  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  do  my  work  twice  over." — "I 
And,  good  Socrates,"  said  Ischomachus,  "  (hat 
you  are  auSdently   ahilled  in   the    manage- 
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ment  of  com,  evn  to  the  clemin^  of  it, 
for  the  mulcete ;  and  I  am  of  opiiiioii,  that 
you  are  weU  aUe  to  instruct,  rather  than  to 
be  inetnicted.  In  my  diaooune  with  you  on 
tbia  branch  of  husbandry,  I  find  that  I  have 
yet  some  remembrance  of  the  management  of 
corn.  If  there  is  no  more  in  it  than  what  we 
have  mentioned^  I  knew  as  much  of  it  many 
years  ago.  And  now  I  recollect  that  once  I 
could  play  upon  the  harp,  and  the  flute,  could 
paint,  and  carve,  and  knew  many  other  scien- 
cea,  and  yet  I  never  had  a  master  to  teach  me 
any  of  these  sciences,  no  more  than  I  had  one 
to  instruct  me  in  this  branch  of  husbandry : 
but  I  have  seen  men  work  as  well  in  the  scien- 
ces I  speak  of  as  in  husbandry.  You  are 
satisfied,''  said  Ischomacha*,  "  that  husbandry 
is  a  pleasant  sdenoe,  and  that  it  is  easy  to 
learn." 

XIX.  *<I  am  persuaded,'*  said  Socrates, 
**  that  I  now  understand,  and  have  long  since 
known,  the  business  of  sowing  and  reaping  of 
com.  But  I  was  not  certain  in  my  judgment, 
till  I  had  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you 
about  it :  but  I  desire  you  to  tell  me,  whetber 
setting  of  trees  is  any  pait  of  husbandry?'* 
— *«  Yes,'*  replied  Iscbomachus.— «  Then,"  said 
Socrates,  **  though  I  know  something  relating 
to  sowing  and  cleaning  of  corn,  yet  I  doubt  I 
am  ignorant  in  the  business  of  planting  of  trees. " 
— >**  I  guess,'*  said  Ischomacbus,  **  you  have  as 
much  knowledge  in  the  one  as  in  the  other." 
— **  I  must  certainly  be  ignorant,**  said  Socratos, 
"  in  the  art  of  planting  trees,  because  I  do  not 
know  what  sort  of  earth  a  tree  should  be 
planted  in,  nor  what  depth,  nor  of  what  size 
the  tree  should  be  :  nor  yet,  when  it  is  planted, 
what  is  the  best  means  to  make  it  grow.'—'*  I 
am  ready  to  instruct  you,**  said  Ischomacbus, 
**  in  any  thing  you  are  ignorant  of.  Have  you 
observed,  good  Socrates,  what  holes  or  pits  are 
commonly  made  to  plant  trees  in  ?'*— «  I  have 
observed  that  very  often,"  said  Socrates.  «Have 
you  ever  observed  these  deeper,"  said  Ischo- 
macbus, **  than  three  feet  ?**— "  No,"  replied 
Socrates,  *'  nor  yet  more  than  two  feet  and  a 
half." — "  And  the  breadth  of  the  trench  which 
is  made  for  planting  a  tree,  did  you  ever  ob- 
serve that  ?"  said  Ischomacbus ;  **  for  by  such 
inquiries  you  may  guess  at  the  size  of  the  trees 
which  are  fit  to  be  transplanted."—"  I  never," 
said  Socrates,  "  saw  any  wider  than  two  feet 
and  a  half." — **  And  have  you  over  seen  any 
shallower  than  two  feet?"  said  Ischomacbus. 


«  I  have  not  obaeiTBd,"  Mid  fTntnitii,  «Hf  tf  ] 
thoae  trendica  wbieb  m  amg  fior  fhJueftm  I 
leia  than  two  leet  and  a  half  deep;  ivtfAi  I 
trees  were  to  be  act  di«Uoir>  tho— Mwrhw»  τ 
would  Boon  make  them  withor,  and  aeoR^  At 
roota.**— "  Then  I  soppow,**  aaid  TicbnMrtr 
"  that  your  opinion  ia,  that  the  tRadei  β 
holea,  which  are  to  be  dqg  for  plaatiBigof  tne, 
ought  to  be  DO  deeper  than  two  fiect  mi  ι 
half,  and  just  aa  much  cyvcr  ?^— ^  I  gMPi' 
said  Socntea,  « they  sUoald  be  ao."— .«< fiatii 
you  consider  the  nature  of  the  ground*  mk  i 
Ischomachua,  **  and  make  the  proper  diffeic•• 
ces— >which  is  dry,  and  which  in  wet?"— •<  Tk 
ground/*  said  Socrates,  **  which*  liea  aboet  li- 
cabectus,  I  call  dry  ground;  and  the  gnmi 
about  Phalericus  I  call  wet  groandy  for  thtt  ii 
a  marsh." — ■<  I  then  dcaire  to  kDOW,"  mH 
Ischomacbus,  "  whether  you  woold  pfamt  tieei 
deeper,  or  shallower,  in  wet  than  in  dry  sou?' 
— "  My  opinion  is,**  said  Socratee  «*  tint  ie  ^ 
dry  ground  we  ought  to  dig  the  tKDchea  Che 
deeper,  for  in  wet  ground  we  ahall 
to  the  water,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
to  plant  trees  deep  in  such  wet  placeo.**— ^  Yos 
argue  very  rightly,"  said  lachomachuas  "hit 
do  you  know,  good  Socratea,"  continiied  ks^ 
"  when  you  have  the  choice  of  these  gnmnd^ 
which  are  those  trees  which  are  moat  proper  to 
plant  in  them  ?"—"  I  think  I  do,"  aaid  Socrates. 
•^>'*  And  do  you  think,"  replied  Iscbomachas, 
**  that  when  you  set  a  tree  to  the  beat  advantage. 
it  will  be  best  to  plant  it  in  sudi  earth  as  hss 
been  made  very  fine  by  working,  or  in  such  as 
has  not  been  made  loose  and  open  by  culture  ?*' 
— **  It  is  my  opinion,"  said  Socrates,  **  that  a 
tree  planted  in  well-loosened  earth  will  prosper 
much  better  than  in  that  which  baa  been  un- 
cultivated."— "  Do  you  allow,  then,"  said 
Iscbomachus,  **  that  the  earth  ought  to  be  fine 
and  prepared  on  tliis  occasion  ?**— »  J  gueaa  it 
should  be  so,"  said  Socrates•— «  But  concern- 
ing the  branch  or  cutting  of  a  vine,  when  you 
plant  it,^  continued  Ischomachua,  **will  it 
grow  better  if  you  set  it  upright  in  the  ground, 
or  lay  it  along  in  the  earth  ?" ' — **  Certainly,*' 
said  Socrates,  **  it  will  grow  the  stronger  if  we 
plant  it,  or  lay  it  lengthwise  in  the  ground ;  for 
the  more  roots  it  gains,  the  greater  atrength  it 


1  The  laying  the  catungs  of  Tines  leugthwiw  in  the 
ground.  Lb  the  FVench  way  now  pitMHaed ;  fjyr  thvy 
efarike  root  at  erery  Joint ;  and  tiw  more  Joinla  Ikey 
have  thp  Bum  roots  they  gH,  and  the 
they  make. 
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will  hare  in  its  tbooM." — <■  We  are  bocb 
of  one  opinion,"  Mid  licfaomwhua.  "  But 
when  you  pluiL  one  of  ihoe  cuLlingi  or 
bnutche•  of  vines,  would  jrou  leave  it  wiih 
tliB  eutfa  loOM  «bout  it,  or  tread  it  hard  over 
the  part  of  the  cutting  which  fouburj?" — "I 
am  of  the  opinion,"  laid  Socntea,  "  Ihat  it  i> 
beet  to  tread  down  the  earth  veiy  doie  about 
it,  for  elaa  the  ground  would  lie  ao  hollow  all 
round,  that  the  «ir  and  noiitun  would  come 
■iKijuaUj  to  it,  and  rot  and  ipoil  the  root*  j  ot 
cite  tbe  »uif  >  heat  would  too  aoon  reacb  it.  and 
prove  of  ■•  bad  consequence." — ■'  So  far  we 
•re  of  one  opinion,'' «aid  Ischomachus. — <■  And 
mutt  I  plant  or  raiie  a  Gg-tree,''  aniwercd  So- 
rracei,  "  at  I  do  the  vinea  ?"— «  I  auppote  so," 
(aid  Iichomachua  ι  "  for  be  who  is  matter  of 
the  art  of  raising  vines,  maj  at  well  raite  figs, 
or  most  sorts  of  trees." — ■'  But  is  there 
not,"  replied  Socrates,  "aomethmg  particular 
in  the  propagating  of  olive-treet  ?''  "  Vau  maf 
observe  that,"  said  Ischomachut,  ■■  on  every 
highway  side,  when  we  set  a  large  truncheon 
of  an  olive-tree,  we  dig  deep  boles,  and  plant 
them  very  deep  in  (he  ground,  covering  (he  top 
of  the  truncheon  with  clay,  and  yet  tve  di 
find  thai  any  other  treet  or  plants  are  covered 
in  (bis  manner." — "  I  know  thia,"  replied  So- 
Fiatet,  "for  I  have  often  seen  it!" — "  Surely 
then,"  answered  Iscbomachui,  "  when  you 
have  seen  an  experiment,  you  must  rem 
ber  it  i  and  etpecially  in  this  common  caie 
know  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  put  clay 
the  huge  top  of  the  olive  truncheon,  but  alto  to 
cover  the  clay  close  with  a  ihell.'" 

"  All  that  you  have  aaid  relating  (a  this,  I 
likewise  know  perfectly,"  said  Socrates  :  "  but 
when  we  began  to  discoune  whether  I  under- 
stood the  planting  of  treca,  I  was  not  satisfied 
whether  1  waa  sure  of  the  right  method  :  and 
when  you  came  to  the  particulars,  I  gave  you 
my  opinion  freely;  and  it  happened  to  agree 
wilh  you,  who  of  all  men  upon  the  fare  of  the 
earth  are  esteemed  the  mos(  perfect  husband- 
man. I  am  happy,  good  I  scbomachui,"  co[i' 
unued  Socrates,  "  in  what  you  have  taught  me, 
which  by  degrees  I  brought  you  to  do :  you 
have  taught  me  every  jiarticular  of  good  hus- 


baiidry  ;  and  have  led  me,  by  yuur  initructions 
those  things  I  did  no(  understand,  to  those 
that  I  find  I  have  <ome  knowledge  in  ;  and.  by 
youi  easy  way  of  reasoning,  1  ahull  be  capable 
of  remembering  every  thing  yuu  have  laid  be. 
fore  me."—"  Do  you  believe,''  aaid  Ischoma- 
chus, "  that  if  I  were  (o  discourse  with  you 
concerning  (he  goodness  and  fineness  of  silver 
and  gold,  that  you  could  answer  at  pertinently 
as  you  have  done  to  the  affair  of  husbandry?  or 
were  to  ask  you  concenung  music  and 
painting,  do  you  think  that  you  could  reaaon 
about  (hem  so  well  aa  you  have  done  in  hus- 
bandry?"— "I  think  so,"  aaid  Socrates  i  "for 
you  have  satisfied  me  (hat  I  am  not  ignorant  in 
husbandry,  and  yet  1  never  had  any  master  to  in• 
struct  me  in  it." — "  You  may  remember,"  said 
Iscbomachut,  "  that  in  thia  discourse  I  told 
you  that  husbandry  waa  etaily  learned  by  a 
little  observation  and  conversation  t  for  the 
practice  of  it  teaches  u«  many  particulars,  which 
no  maater  can  ever  leach  ua,  or  would  ever 
have  (bought  on.  In  (he  first  place,  the  viue 
will,  of  id  own  accord,  run  up  treea,  if  there 
are  any  near  it.  This  natural  disposition  in 
the  vine  ahowa  us,  that  we  ought  (o  sustain  tbe 
vine  with  props.  Again:  we  observe  that  it 
spreads  ita  leaves  abroad  the  most  at  that  time 
of  (be  year  when  i(s  fruit  is  in  its  growth ; 
which  ahowa  as,  that  the  thiit,  during  its 
gronlh,  ahould  be  shaded  from  the  tooecorch- 
ing  rays  of  tbe  aun.  And  again,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  about  the  lime  when  grapes  ripen, 
the  leavea  shrink,  and  lay  the  fruit  more  open 
to  the  sun,  that  (hey  may  ripen  the  better 
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id  others  green  ;  then  let  the  ripe  cluatera  be 
gathered,  for  otherwise  they  would  spoil  and 
rot,  as  it  ia  in  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  ;  gather 
those  which  you  perceive  are  comple(el]'  ripe, 
lest  they  drop  and  are  lost." 

XX.  ■'  It  is  surprising  to  me,"  said  Soeralct, 
"  that  seeing  husbandry  ia  to  easy  to  learn,  we 
find  such  a  vast  difference  among  the  husband. 
men :  some  we  may  observe  to  be  very  rich, 
while  ollien  have  hardly  bread  to  eat." — To 
Ibis  Iscbomachus  replied  :  "  It  is  not  tbe  want 
ot  knowledge  which  makes  the  poor  husband- 
man, for  both  the  rich  and  the  poor  muy 
have  the  tsmc  knowledge  in  sowing  or  planting, 
or  in  the  virtue  of  (he  soil,  and  what  it  besi 
tQ 
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10  plmil  upon  it,  «nil  in  iW  orJcring  of 
ViiiCB,  ur  Ilul  grnund  u  impruved  by  fallowiiig 
kiid  liy  nunuringT  but  ihat  which  makes 
eome  formers  poor  anil  some  rich,  ia  becaiue 
the  tint  ate  negligent  nnil  laiy,  and  the 
latter  ore  tnituttriouB  and  tbrilty.  The  poor 
tarmen  uftcn  lose  the  profit  of  α  yeu  bj  ne- 
electiiig  to  inske  proper  provisior  eilbei  by 
fallowing,  manuring,  or  towing ;  not  Iwb  he  any 
sviiie  thruugh  hi*  neglect  in  plaoling  of  rinea,  or 
liking  cnre  to  prune  uid  dre«s  thoae  vine•  be 
liH  idfimily ;  silch  ■  man  hu  neither  oil,  nor 
figs,  for  ha  negleela  ihc  care  of  hie  tree.  IC  is 
fur  these  cauiea,  good  Socnuea,  that  you  find 
one  I'unner  rirhet  than  another  i  for  the  Iciidw- 
ledge  tit  farming,  or  any  thing  elae,  i«  of  no 
Mrvice  or  advantage,  if  it  is  not  indiulriouily 
I  ractitid.  And  so  soiong  generals  of  annics, 
It  19  likely  that  they  all  undeiitsnd  iheir  buni- 
neis,  hut  yet  we  perceive  that  eomc  oflhcm 
gain  more  honour  end  more  riches  than  others. 
Their  caio  is  like  that  of  the  bufiwndmen ; 
(he  induitrioui  are  always  gainen,  while  the 
negligent  always  come  off  losers.  If  a  general 
lends  an  army  through  an  enemy's  country,  aud 
be  (liscrcet  and  careful,  be  will  march  bis  for. 
ces  in  good  order,  and  be  vigilant ;  so  that  upon 
any  occasion  be  is  prepared  for  battle  ;  and  yet 
there  are  some  generals  who  know  these  tbingn, 
and  do  nut  act  with  that  care,  which  ever 
brings  them  either  honour  or  profit.  -All 
these  are  convinced  that  there  is  α  necessity  of 
keeping  watches,  and  tending  out  scouta  lu 
reconnoitre  the  enemy,  or  observe  their  motion ; 
but  yet  Bome  neglect  ibis  biuiness,  and  lose 
themselvca  by  it.  So  likewise  we  all  know 
that  manuring  the  ground  is  necessury ;  but 
yet  some  are  negligent,  and  never  employ 
themtelrei  about  it,  though  it  may  as  well  be 
done  by  turnint;  of  cattle  into  it,  as  by  other 
means.  Some  latmers  use  nil  tlieir  industry 
galber  together  all  the  sorts  of  manures  they 
ran  find ;  and  others,  though  they  might  sb 
«ell  enrich  iheir  ground  by  the  same  means, 
yet  never  set  their  minds  about  i(.  The  rain 
falls  in  hollow  places,  and  remains  there  lo  the 
injury  of  the  ground  ;  uid  where  this  happens, 
it  abowa  the  carelessness  of  the  farmer  i  the 
weeds  which  rise  on  this  occasion  are  witnesses 
ofbunegligencei  for  tbediligentfarmerolways 
takes  care  lu  lay  hit  ground  in  good  order, 
to  clear  it  of  weeds ;  and  the  Ycry  weeds  he 
pulls  up  reward  him  for  that  work  ;  for  if  ~ 
eail  these  nei'd»  into  a  jiil  of  nalcr,  and 


;in  rat  there,  they  will  product;  u  faui 
inure  as  dung  itself.  For  tbere  etc  oohn^ 
plants  which  will  rot  by  lyUtg  in  water,  iki 
wiU  not  make  good  manure  for  land  ;  no  ii 
there  any  sort  of  earth  which  will  not  toakt 
very  rich  manure,  by  being  btid  α  due  limr  in 
a  itanding  water,  till  it  is  fully  impr^nied 
with  the  virtue  of  iba  water•'  We  aaj  ^ 
remark  further,  that  if  the  ground  be  loo  •η 
to  BOW  upon,  or  too  surly  or  sout  to  plant  i», 
there  is  still  a  remedy  for  it  i  if  it  be  wet,  wt 
may  drain  it  by  ditchis  or  thorowH  ;  κηιΐ  if  ibc 
ground  be  stiff  and  sour,  mix  it  with  such  tUn^ 
as  arc  light  and  dry,  or  of  a  conuary  nature  lu 
the  soil.  We  find  some  husbanduien  hare 
regard  to  this,  and  some  have  no  tbotigbt  of  il• 
and  throw  away  those  things  whidi  might 
prove  to  their  profit.  But  suppose  wo  wtn 
to  know  nothing  of  ground,  or  what  it  would 
bring  forth,  ot  ran  lee  neither  ti«e  nor  plant 
upon  il  i  nor  have  the  opportunity  of  eonsnll- 
ing,  or  learning,  from  tome  espeiienced  !»»■ 
bandmun,  the  warlh  of  the  ground;  imay  ■( 
not  satisfy  ourselves  al  a  very  easy  rate,  by 
trying  what  it  will  bear  or  bring  Ibrth,  in  making 
α  few  cKperimenti  upon  it?  Ia  not  this  inoie 
easy  than  to  eiperieuce  what  a  liorBC  oi  a  iH> 
is  ?  for  in  all  Ihat  we  can  diseover  by  our  ex- 
periments upon  soils,  we  are  «ire  of  tbe  irutb 
of  wbaC  we  see ;  there  is  no  diuimubuion  ■ 
thcrefure  the  ground  is  the  best  master  σι 
director  for  the  liusbuidman,  in  showing  hiut 
what  things  are  proper  for  it,  and  wbaL  an  the 
rontraryi  and  it  gives  us  satiifaclory  pmob 
who  among  the  farmers  are  diligent  and  di»- 
ceniing,  and  wbo  are  not.  For  the  science  of 
husbandry  is  not  like  other  sciences,  or  trades 
or  callings ;  for  in  them  the  artificers  may  ex- 
cuse themselves  by  saying  they  wonted  skill  in 
what  they  wanted  to  undertake  j  but  husbandly, 
we  know,  is  within  tbe  compass  of  every  mcn't 
knowledge  ;  so  that  whenever  we  see  tbat  tbe 
ground  is  tilled  and  sown,  it  »ill  always  pro- 
duce Bomelhing  beneficial,  and  is  the  laon 
pleasant  of  all  others;  and  therefore  I  suppoee 
it  is  that  hutbandry,  above  all  other  eriences, 
cncouragts  men  lo  praelise  it ;  and  besides. 
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lUi  ίι  prefenble  to  all  ottinv.  bteauN  wmj 
nut,  wbo  htti  the  lent  ttgui  to  btii 
nuK  lurclj  knew  tint  no  Dun  cui  liTi 
Whhottt  iiMcsa«dM ;  md  whu  doM  not  this 
rndocc  ?  We  nny  llierefiire  knoir,  thM  tboM 
Wbo  will  not  Inn  nich  taema  u  Ibcj  might 
gtt  tbeir  linng  b;,  or  do  not  ftll  into  bui ' 
ilf,  tre  eittwi  domnight  fad•,  or  (lae  propoM 
t»  get  ibclr  linnf  by  rabbcry  or  by  begging. 
But  wa  wU  inppoM  tbat  •σπΗ  of  the  huaboid- 
tnen  we  *peik  of,  «re  mch  μ  employ  deputiei 
or  hdim  to  look  orn  tbelr  workmen  ;  and 
lb•  oreneen  of  «ome  do  right,  and  the  greater 
part  do  wrong.  Thoae  who  do  right  will  take 
ttn  to  aee  tWr  work  done  in  aeaion  ;  bu 
aagligant  eteward  will  not  kwp  bia  workmen 
to  their  boilneei  ι  he  will  let  them  leave  their 
bnainen  when  they  think  convenient,  without 
fCgird  to  hw  nniter'a  profit.  And  to 
pare  Ibe  dlli^nt  and  careleaa  ateward,  ibae 
irill  be  tbe  dieerrnce,  that  he  who  aeta  his 
|*ΜρΙ•  Ιο  work  regularly,  and  ke^M  them 
pl^ed,  gMB«  half  at  much  more  ai  the 
who  ia  cireleM  of  Mi  laboDrere :  it  ia  lika  two 
man  who  are  sent  ont  to  travel  fifty  mika, 
who  are  both  equally  itrong  and  in  health ;  the 
nan  who  a  the  moat  inilustrioua  ihall  perform 
bia  day's  journey  to  the  utmoat  of  bis  power, 
■ad  loaa  no  time;  while  tbe  other  alopa  Μ 
every  apring,  at  every  «hade,  and  at  every 
T^ahment  be  can  get,  and  loaea  ao  much  in 
hi•  progrew,  that  though  they  both  run  and 
walk  alike,  tbe  lazy  and  negligent  man  make* 
two  daya  of  tbe  lanie  length  ttac  the  Induatri- 

norlu,  there  ii  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  man  who  aeta  himaelf  heartily  about 
hia  buaine»,  and  him  wbo  ia  oreleai  and  doe• 
not  regard  tni  work  ;  for  when  theie  Ia*t  hap- 
pen to  weed  or  clean  the  vinea  at  auch  an  im- 
proper aeaaon  tbaC  tbe  weed•  apring  again, 
they  nther  apoil  than  mend  their  vinejarda : 
tbelr  abaolute  neglect  would  have  been  more 
«cuaable.  Such  errora  ai  theie  are  tbe  oc- 
caiion  why  many  farmer*  an  auBererr.  Λ 
nan  who  baa  a  lai^  bmily,  and  ia  at  great 
eipenaea  for  the  maintenance  of  hi•  bonae,  if 
he  cannot  Ret  enough  by  hii  rent•  and  bj  hi• 
faubbandry  to  nnd  him  and  hi•  people  with 
ncL-eawrie•,  mutt  certainly  come  to  poverty. 
But  auch  aa  are  diligent,  and  apply  Ibemaelve* 
to  buabaiidry,  will  aa  certainly  increaae  their 
•nbaiarice,  and  may  eauly  grow  rich.  I  re- 
member my  father  had  an  excellent  rule,  which 


be  adviaed  me  to  follow ;  that  if  erei  I  bought 
any  land,  I  abould  by  ito  meaiia  purcbaae  that 
which  had  been  already  well  improvad,  but 
abould  cbooae'  aueh  aa  had  never  bcm  tilled , 
either  through  the  neglect  of  tbe  owner,  or  for 
want  of  capacity  to  do  it  t  for  he  obatrved, 
that  if  I  waa  to  putchaae  improved  groonds,  I 
moat  pay  ■  lij^  price  for  then,  and  ibeR  I 
could  not  propoae  to  adnuwe  their  value,  and 
muat  alao  loae  the  pleaauie  of  improving  them 
myself,  or  aeeii^  them  thrive  better  by  ray 
endeavours.  It  waa  my  fttber^  opinion,  tbu 
both  land  and  cattle,  with  good  mani^meiit 
and  indoatry,  would  doubly  improve,  and  re. 
ward  the  master,  and  be  no  tea•  pleaaant  than 
profitable  to  him.  There  ia  nothing  whid 
brings  ui  ■  better  retniD  for  oitr  an  and 
labour,  than  anch  ground  aa  hai  bUn  a  long 
time  without  culture  i  not  ia  there  any  thing 
ao  agreeable  and  pleasant,  oa  to  observe  the 
good  uia  auch  landa  make  of  tbe  induitry  and 
Ubour  we  bealow  on  tbem.  Nothing  rewards 
oui  labour•  so  much  ai  theae  g  and  I  Minre 
you,"  continued  lachomacbua,  "that  I  have 
often  brought  •αοί  land,  as  had  never  pro- 
duced any  thing  of  value,  to  bring  aaeh  crops 
aa  were  twice  a•  much  worth  aa  tbe  price  I 
gnve  for  tbe  giotind.  Tbia,  I  suppoee,  you 
will  remember,  and  teach  to  tboae  who  fall 
into  tbe  way  of  your  inatructions.  I  may 
observe  to  you  alto,  gaod  eoentea,  tbat  my 
father  neither  learned  thi•,  nor  any  other 
branch  of  husbandry,  from  any  one;  his  ge- 
niua  led  him  to  atudy  tbe  reaaon  of  it,  and 
even  to  aaaiat  in  the  working  part ;  for  be  de- 
lighted extremely  to  (ee  tbe  reward  of  hi•  own 
labour  and  induatiy,  and  well  knew  that  he 
could  never  expect  ao  great  a  return  from  cnU 
tivaled  and  improved  ground•,  a•  from  uncul- 
tivated lands,  which  he  took  in  hand.  I  be- 
lieve, good  Socrates,  (bat  you  have  beard  of 
my  father'E  excellence  in  binbandry  above  all 
the  Albenlana,  and  of  bia  natural  bent  of 
fancy  towards  it." — Then  Soctatea  replied  : 
"  Tell  me,  good  Ischomachus,  did  your  father, 
«hen  be  bad  improved  lueh  parcels  of  land, 
keep  Ibem  to  bimaelf,  or  sell  them  to  good 
advantage  ?"-.-"  Now  and  then,"  replied  Ischo- 
lacbus,  "  he  sold  a  parcel  of  land  wben  he 
could  receive  a  aufficient  advantage  for  hia 
improveraeiita  ί  and  immediately  bought  frtah 
ipraved  land'in  the  room  of  it,  that  he 
It  enjoy  the  plenauie  of  bringing  it  to 
own    mind." — "By   what   1  can   undec- 
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•toiid,**  Mid  Socrmtet,  **your  fiiiber  w»  wite 
and  diligent  in  the  icicnre  of  butbuidrj,  and 
bad  no  leM  desire  towank  it,  than  tbc  com 
merchant•  have  to  find  out  wtiere  the  be«t 
wheat  ia  to  be  had ;  not  even  scrupling  to  pass 
the  roughcut  teaa,  or  run  any  other  hazard 
to  gain  their  intent ;  and  when  they  have 
bought  up  as  much  com  as  they  can  pur- 
chase, they  then  immediately  despatch  it  to 
their  own  houses ;  and  reserve  it  in  their  ware- 
houses till  they  see  a  good  opportunity  of 
selliiig  it.  I  suppose  then  they  do  not  sell  it 
without  consideration,  or  carelessly  dispose  of 
it  at  low  markets  \  but  are  first  assured  where 
they  may  sell  it  at  the  dearest  price.** — "  You 
seem  to  banter/  replied  Ischomachus ;  **  but 
can  we  say  the  maaon  ia  in  the  wrong  who 
builds  houses  and  sella  tbeoi,  and  perhaps  has 
afterwards  au  advantage  in  repairing  or  improv- 
ing them?** 

XXL  *<I  an  very  well  persuaded,**  said 
Socrates,  **  from  what  jrou  say,  that  your  opin- 
ion is,  every  man  ought  to  study  that  thing 
chiefly  which  may  redound  the  most  to  his  ad- 
vantage, with  the  greatest  facility.  For,  in 
the  discourse  we  have  had,  you  have  inaiated 
that  husbandry  is  the  science  most  easily  learnt 
of  any  other,  and  pHrticularly  have  given  proofii 
of  its  being  the  most  profitable  study  a  man 
can  pursue :  and  what  jrou  have  observed  in 
your  discourse  relating  to  it,  has  convinced  me 
thiit  husbandry  is  as  pleasant  and  profitable  as 
you  represent  it."—'*  It  is  certain,  as  I  have 
told  you,"  replied  Ischonuichas,  **  that  hus- 
bandry is  a  most  delightful  and  beneficial 
study  ;  and  it  is  as  sure  that  it  may  be  greatly 
advanced  by  the  application,  industry,  and  good 
management  of  the  professors  of  it :  we  nruiy 
compare  it  to  a  guUey  upon  the  sea,  which  is 
obliged  to-  make  its  way  as  far  in  a  day  with 
c«ar8,  as  it  should  with  sails.  We  find  that 
those  masters  or  overseers  of  the  rowers,  who 
keep  them  encouruged  with  good  words  and 
proper  rewards,  gain  so  much  upon  the 
good-will  of  the  labourers  under  their  com- 
mand, that  they  even  outdo  themselves,  and 
perform  almost  as  much  work  as  douUc  the 
number  would  do  of  such  who  are  under  the 
dis(;ipline  of  careless  or  surly  masters:  for, 
where  such  evil  masters  happen  to  rule  over 
any  ects  of  people,  they  never  have  their  work 
done  with  a  good-will,  nor  to  the  purpose  :  but 
a  generous  spirit  in  a  master  creates  a  free, 
hearty  spirit  in  his  ser>'ants,  which  makes  them 


work  merrily  and  heaitilj,  awestiiag  and  pif» 
ing  upon  one  another  who  shall  excel  ia  )» 
buaineas  :  so  there  are  likewise  aoine  capnii^ 
who  are  of  that  ill  diapoeition  towards  tkdr 
soldiers,  and  use  them  with  thmt  vile  baibantf, 
that  they  can  never  gain  their  will  to  pcribni 
any  thing  for  their  service  either  in  peace  m 
war ;  and  in  time  of  war  eapecialljr,  radicr  tha 
assist,  will  expose  their  captains  to  the  otoMit 
danger.    'Nor  can  such  leaders  ever  bring  dw 
men  under  their  commission  to  be  ashamed  of 
any  thing  they  do,  even  though  they  coDunit 
the  worst  actions  ;  for  the  unmerciful  or  care- 
less officer  hardens  the  soldiers,  that  they  have 
neither  a  reganl  for  right  or  wrong :  but  theft 
are  other  captains,  who  have   discretion  and 
prudence  enough  to  manage  their  aoldien  witk 
so  much  good  order,  and  gain  so  much  npoo 
their  affections,  that  if  these  a'ere  to  have  the 
command  of  the  same  which  ^*e  have  been 
speaking  of,  would  bring  them  to  duty,  and  to 
act  as  one  man  in  their  ofllcers'  defence  end 
service,  in  time  of  necessity  ;  and  inatruct  theio 
to  be  ashamed  of  every  thing  that  b  base  or 
dishonoiirBble ;  exciting  them  to  diligence,  sod 
to  work  with  good  will  in  auch  things  as  are 
beeoning  them  to  do.  praising  their  labours, 
and  rewarding  them  on  all  occasions.     Such 
rale  and  management  gains  the  captain  victory 
and  honour ;  for  it  is  not  only  the  bu»iness  of 
the  soldier  to  learn  to  draw  the  bow,  or  throw 
the  javelin,  hut  to  know  how  and  when  to  obey 
the  word  of  command  :  and  nothing  will  bring 
them  sooner  to  this,  than  to  gain  their  love 
and  affecdon  ;  for  the  general  or  captain  who 
has  good  sense  enough  to*  gain  the  good  esteem 
of  the  men  under  his  command,  may  lead  them 
through  the  greatest  dangers.     It  is,  therefore, 
such  generals  as  have  good  generosity  and  dis- 
cretion, who,  in  the  management  of  their  sol- 
diers, commonly  gain  the  characters  of  valiant 
and  expert  officers  ;  for,  though  the  number  of 
the  soldiers  contribute  to  gain  the  battle,  yet 
without  the  commanding  officer  gives   them 
good  instructions,  and   gains  their  love  and 
afTection  to  him,  they  never  act  to  the  purpose  •. 
nor  can  their  captain  gain  any  reputation  by 
them  ;  so  that  the  great  name  is  rather  gained 
by  wisdom  and  prudence,  than  by  labour  and 
strength  of  body :  and  it  is  no  less  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  science  of  husbandry,  or  other 
sciences,  that  those  stewsrds,  who  have  discre- 
tion end  geneipeity  enoogh  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  the  men  they  employ,  auch  will  alwsys 
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find  their  work  well  done,  and  increase  their 
I*  riches.  But  if  a  roaster,  or  his  overseer,  be 
*  careless,  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  power 
■^  of  rewarding  and  punishing  those  under  his  di- 
'  rection,  and,  when  he  views  bis  workmen,  does 
^  not  make  them  sensible,  either  one  way  or 
*(  other,  of  his  authority ;  whenever  he  comes, 
iF  or  goes,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  them ;  they 
'  work  or  play  at  their  discretion.  Such  a  one 
is  very  little  worth  the  regard  of  any  man  :  but 
the  man  who  ought  to  be  admired  and  valued, 
is  he,  who,  when  he  comes  among  his  servants, 
creates  in  them  a  pleasant  countenance,  and 
makes  them  rejoice,  every  one  running  or 
striving  in  their  business  to  serve  him,  and 
using  all  ways  to  get  his  praise  and  love.  Such 
a  man  as  this  is  worthy  the  rank  of  a  king.  A 
roaster  of  any  science,  as  well  as  husbandry. 


who  has  good  sense  enough  to  bring  his  family 
to  such  afiFection  toward  him,  and  good  order, 
he  does  not  possess  this  by  learning  only,  but 
he  must  receive  his  good  nature  and  wisdom 
from  the  gods;  he  must  be  bom  with  a  gen- 
erous nature,  which  must  proceed  from  the 
gods ;  for  I  have  never  yet  found  the  true  gift 
of  government,  but  it  was  attended  with  gen- 
erosity. Where  these  excellent  qualities  ap- 
pear, all  under  that  direction  are  willing  to 
obey,  and  especially  if  the  power  of  rule  be  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  endowed  with  vir- 
tue and  temperance :  but  where  a  master  exer- 
cises himself  in  cruelty,  or  acts  in  a  tyrannical 
way,  against  the  good-will  and  reason  of  num- 
kind,  he  can  never  hope  for  the  least  ease  or 
comfort.*' 
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ATHENS. 


I  ALWAYB  beld  it  for  ■  certain  mBiim,  titt  go- 
vErnmenCs  Teaembled  their  governors,  «nd  that 
tbe  proaperiCjr  or  declention,  the  vigour  or  de- 
e»y  of  all  tuces,  vrKS  derived  from  the  virtun 
and  vieee,  tlie  abilitiee  or  wnkneu  of  their 
ndefB  ;  but  iinte  it  is  generaUy  alleged  in  vin- 
dication of  the  Athenian  ministry,  that  the;  un- 
derstand the  common  principles  of  justice  aa  well 
as  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  that  they  are  com- 
pelled by  tbe  necesiitic»'  of  the  common  people 
to  oppress  their  confedermte'  cities  with  unrea- 
sonable tributes  and  taxes  :  I  hare  attempted 
to  examine  whether  this  apology  is  well  ground- 
ed, and  whether  they  are  not  enable  by  native 
riches,  and  revenue  of  the  slate  of  Athens,  to 


WK  «t   Β  ffTV^  rharf[«   In  inBipUlniiv  t^  cgmmai 
IKOfile.    IImj  wfljfl  kJLowid  tbne  ab&li  κ  mui  for  π«- 


p>T  ror  II»  light  of  public  ataowL    I 
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πρ^Λμ*3^ιί«  1β  plenty  underatood,  u  ap' 
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maintain  tba  whole  body  of  our  people,  which 
is  the  justcst  and  most  honourable  provision 
can  be  thought  of  -  for  J  imagine  if  luch  a  de- 
sign could  be  compassed,  that  the  «ants  oF 
the  people  would  be  more  effectually  relieved, 
and  the  jealouiiee  and  suspicions  of  our  neigh- 
bours would  be  quieted. 

Upon  a  general  view  of  the  tvbole  matter,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  Athenian  territory 
is  capable  of  affording  a  mighty  income  and 
revenue,  the  truth  of  which  assertion  may  be 
easily  evinced  by  a  brief  survey  of  tbe  state  and 
nature  of  the  country. 

The  fruits  of  tbe  earth,  and  native  producta 
of  our  soil,  are  a  proof  of  the  temperature  of 
our  climate  and  tbe  mildness  of  our  seasons  ; 
for  we  hare  plants  which  bear  in  great  abund- 
ance in  our  country,  which  will  never  grow  in 
others  ;  and  our  sea,  aa  well  as  land,  abounds 
in  all  things  necessary  for  life,  or  luxury  :  add 
to  this,  that  all  the  blessings  which  the  gods 
have  made  peculiar  to  the  different  seaeong  of 
the  year,  begin  earlier,  and  end  later  with  us, 
than  in  any  part  of  the  worid. 

Besides  tbe  vast  plenty  we  enjoy  of  perish- 
able goods,  our  soil  aSorda  ua  aome  staple  and 
permanent  commodities,  such  as  our  noble 
quarries  of  marble,  out  of  which  are  drawn  the 
beat  materiale  for  tbe  buildingand  ornamenting 
of  temples,  and  for  the  attars  and  statues  of  the 
gods,  and  which  both  the  Greeks  and  barbar- 
ous nations  set  a  high  value  upon. 

And  where  the  soil  is  too  barren  to  receive 
Ihe  common  improvements  ol  biisLrandry,  it 
■1  K. 
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ponlBlln  hidden  treuures,  which  will  feed  η 
much  grefttrr  number  of  mouths  tbsii  any  Hroljlc 
lands  can  do :  fur  the  Divine  Bounty  haa  ta- 
llowed upon  u«  inexhsii'tible  mjneii  of  iiltcr. 
MI  advuiitd^  wbich  we  enjoy  ubove  all  our 
iiejghbauring  cities  by  «ea  and  land,  who  nevvr 
yet  (-oiild  discover  one  rein  of  silver  ore  in  all 

We  liave  reoaan  tilcewiie  to  believe  Ibat 
Athens  is  leated  in  lim  centre  of  Uieece,  and 
the  habitable  \rorld  ;  for  all  iiBtiona  are  incom- 
moded with  more  inlenie  degrees  of  heal  or 
«Id  ia  proportion  to  their  (uortbem  or  south- 
ern) distance  from  us  i  and  tbnt  we  lie  in  the 
Iteilrt  of  Greece  is  ecidfnt,  tor  all  travelleti, 
that  pass  by  &eB  or  land,  from  one  extremity 
of  Greece  lo  Che  other,  must  lake  Athene  in 

And  though  Attica  is  no  blond,  yet  we  have 
the  simc  Ifciieiil  of  trading  with  ail  winds,  fur 
ire  are  bounded  on  ttro  aides  by  the  sea,  and 
by  beiui;  joined  to  the  iNRitinent  we  have  the 
convenience  of  driving  on  an  inhind  traflic. 

Other  cities  lie  esqiused  to  (he  fury  of  bor- 
baroua  notions,  but  we  ore  fo  far  from  huving 
10  ill  a  neighbourhood,  that  the  states  which 
border  immediately  upon  us,  lie  at  a  remote 
distance  from  them. 

To  all  ihwe  advanlages  uhicb  conspire  to 
the  lelii'ity  and  greatness  of  our  stale,  and  which 
we  one  to  the  hsppy  slcualion,  and  the  native 
wealth  of  our  country,  a  mighty  improvement 
might  be  made  by  the  institution  of  public  Iswi, 
in  favour  of  strangers  who  establish  themselves 
amDi]g  us  ;  for  besides  the  general  beneSls  de- 
rived to  all  cities  from  numbers  of  people,  our 
atrangcrs  would  be  so  fur  from  living  on  the 
public,  and  receiving  pensions  from  the  state  as 
our  own  dtiieni  do,  that  they  would  maintain 
themselves,  and  be  the  foundation  of  ibe  noblest 
branch  of  our  revenue  by  the  payment  of  the 
aliens'  duties.' 


An  elfectual  inducement  ^ 

foreigners  among  u*  might  be  eslubliihrd.  b; 

taking  off  all  those  public  mai-ka  of  disbonos 

them  which  are  of  no  sertice',  nor  advau- 

U>  the  Slate,  and  by  excusing  them  from 

serving  among  our  heary-anned  troops  i  for  m 

exemption  horn  the  dangers  of  war,  nnd  fram 

the  neeesiuty  of  being  absent  from  their  families, 

Indesj*  would  be  a  very  powerful  encour- 

wenlth,  rather  to  light  oui 

troo)js,  than  to  keep  up  in 

of  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  Syriaiui,  and  all  binds 

of  barbarous  oations,  out  of  whom  the  gieaml 

number  of  our  aliens  are  composed. 

Betides  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  coO' 
Ion  such  a  mixture  of  troops  pioducet,  it 
idd  be  more  for  our  reputation  abroad,  to 
trust  the  fortune  of  our  state  to  the  counge 
ii  valour  of  our  own  citizens,  tb«[i  in  tbe  hands 
of  foreigners. 

~  eides  all  other  proper  encouragemeat  to 
strangers,  the  privilege  of  bring  βοτσΙΜ* 
among  our  horse,  would  more  warmly  unite 
them  in  our  inleresia,  and  prove  a  solid  foun- 
dation οι  strength  and  greatness  to  the  state. 

greater  numbers  of  constdetablc  strangers  to 
plant  among  us,  if  we  gave  the  waate  ground 
within  our  walls  to  be  built  on  by  such  of  ibem 
as  deserved  and  desired  it  of  the  public. 

The  institution  of  a  new  magistracy,'  like 
the  public  guardians*  of  our  orphans,  for  pro- 
tection and  security  of  strangers,  with  rewards 
of  honours  and  dignities  to  those,  who,  by  their 
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eare  and  industrj,  procured  the  most  numc 
(«tllementa  of  foreigncra  «niong  ui.  would 
the  afTcclioi»  of  ibe  mLena,  and  bave  ■  rcrj 
happy  effect,  in  drawing  a  \ast  concouree  o" 
exiles '  and  slrangen  to  live  under  the  protectioi 
of  our  government,  and  augment  our  publii 
revenue. 

III.  Tbst  of  all  due».  Athens  lies  the  fureat 
for  inviting  an  extended  commerce,  it  evident 
from  [be  convenience  of  our  atationB  and  har- 
bours, where  ships  can  ride  secure  in  all 
weather.  And  whereas  in  other  trading  cltiee 
merchants  are  forced  to  barter  one  commodity 
for  attotber,  in  regard  their  coin  is  not  current 
abroad,  we  aboiuid  not  only  in  manufactures, 
and  products  of  our  own  growtb,  sufficient  to 
answer  the  demands  of  alt  foreign  tiaden,  but 
in  case  they  refused  to  export  our  goods,  ία  re- 
turn for  their  own,  they  may  trade  with  us  to 
advantage,  by  receiving  silver  in  exchange  for 
them,  which  transported  to  any  other  market, 
would  pass  for  more  than  they  took  it  for  at 
Athens.' 

It  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  com- 
merce, if  prizes  and  rewards  were  allotted  to 
such  juiiges  of  the  court-merchant,*  as  made 
Ibe  quickest  and  justest  determination  of  all 
causes  relating  to  trade,  that  the  merchant 
might  not  lose  the  benefit  of  his  market  by  an 
attendance  upon  the  courts  ofjuatire. 

It  would  be  likewise  for  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  public,  to  give  the  first  rank  " 
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and  precedence  in  all  public  places  to  foreign 
leamen,  and  merchants,  and  to  invite  to  tbe 
public  feasti  of  the  city,  such  of  them  aa  by 
their  ships  or  commodities  do  lervice  to  the 
state;  forthis  distinction  of  honour,  as  well  as 
the  consideration  of  their  own  profit,  would 
invite  them  to  make  t^uick  returns  from  their 
voyages  to  so  friendly  a  guvemment. 

And  it  is  manifest  beyond  all  contiadictiOD, 
that  OUT  trade  and  commerce  would  bo  extend- 
ed, our  eiportations  and  importations  increased, 
and  the  standing  income  and  revenue  of  the 
state  improved,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
foreign  seamen,  and  merchants  of  all  Idod» 
that  establish  themselves  among  us. 

To  the  improvement  of  these  articles  of  Ojir 
revenue,  nothing  more  is  required  than  a  gen- 
erous lenity  and  indulgence  in  our  put)lic  laws, 
and  a  universal  encouragement  and  protection 
(o  strangers.  But  the  improvements  that  may 
be  added  by  other  methods  to  advance  oui 
standing  income,  will  of  necessity  reijuire  ■ 
settlement  of  some  public  fund.  " 

And  I  have  good  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  people  will  make  large  contributions  in 
favour  of  such  a  pubUc  undertaking,  when  I 
consider  what  sums  they  ad  vanced  when  we  sent 
to  the  Arcadians  under  the  command 
of  Lysistralus,  and  likewise  of  Hegesilaus." 
Howoftenhavewe  set  out  squad  ronsof  galleys 
by  extraordinary  subsidies,  without  any  certain 
prospect  of  advantage  to  the  state?  but  this 
we  were  all  sure  of,  that  no  particular  contri- 
butor would  ever  be  repaid  the  whole,  or  any 
part  of  his  money. 

But  in  the  present  case  no  man  can  posses* 
a  more  honourable  or  advantageous  revenue, 
than  whit  he  will  receive  in  recompense  for 
his    contribution    to  tliis  public   fund :    for   a 
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Uioc,«mountitone«r80pncent.  Tbisis«™u- 
ning'  income  as  high  aa  (he  produce  of  Nautic  ' 
inttreit :  and  β  conlributor  of  &re  mine,  will 
■I  ihcycir'tend  receiiTG  inore  than  i  third  'part 
of  Ihe  capitat  gum  be  advanced  -,  λ»  for  the 
bod)'  of  thb  people,  if  they  pay  in  οπα  ηΰηιε 
a  piece,  they  will  In  α  year*»  time  vrry  neor 
double  '  their  prindpat  money,  and  be  paid  in 
the  ciry,  mthout  any  baiord,  or  contingency, 
upon  the  public  iiiith,  which  if  the  moat  certain, 
it  laadng  proGt. 
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'  grn,  and  ford^n  cities,  kings,  uid  govrfooa, 
if  they  had  the  honour  of  being  n!gi*l«ctd  le 
pOKti'rily  in  our  public  moauinenu  and  recodi, 
aa  benefactors  Co  the  state,  would  mutually  li* 
ill  emulation  wboihould  contritniu  moailaiply 
to  the  csuTTing  on  ao  generous  a  design. 

The    neceesary   funds    being    advanci^  il 

would  be  for  Ihe  honour  and  iotereat  of  tbt 

slate,  to  build  a  greater  number  of  public  iUii 

~iu  isea  of  cxnCeitainment  ill  our  poftti  fet 

of  aeamen,  in  the  Umding  porta  of  Iht 

Γ  merelmnt»,    and   in    genersl    lor   the 

,ν^'^παπ  of  nil  Btrangers  wfaataoever. 

■^n''  if  we  build  shops,  warehouses,  and  o- 

1^1     for  common  retailers,  tbc  rente  sf  ibr 

would  be  a  great  addition  to  our  pnblic 

i,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  bufldtng• 

A•  the  [>ublie  builda  salleyi  for  war,  to  it 
might  likewise  be  for  the  adnuilage  uf  the  «t^If 
to  make  a  new  eiperiirenl,  and  build  mercbani 
ships  for  trade,  which  might  be  fanned  eut. 
like  the  other  btsnchei  of  our  revenue,  upon 
good  security  j  for  if  this  design  »aa  fouBd 
pructicable,  it  would  prove  a  considerable  articje 
in  the  inctcaae  of  our  public  income. 

IV.  OurBilretmincsalone.if rightljOunagtd, 
besides  all  the  other  branches  of  our  rerenw^ 
would  be  an  inestimable  treasure  to  tfae  paUic; 
But  fur  [he  benefit  of  Chose  who  are  unakiUed 
in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  1  design  to  premise 
some  general  consideration i  upon  the  true  Mate 
and  value  of  our  silver-mines,  that  the  public 
upon  a  right  informmion,  may  proceed  to  the 
taking  such  measures  end  couDsets,  as  may  im- 
prove to  the  best  advantage- 
No  one  ever  pretended  from  tradition,  or  the 
earliest  lecounta  of  time,  to  dcccrmine  when 
these  mines  first  began  to  be  wrought,  which 
is  α  proof  of  their  antiquity ;  and,  yet  aa  aucieot 
as  they  are,  the  heaps  of  nibbisb  which  bate 
been  dug  out  of  them,  and  He  above  grounJ, 
bear  no  proportion  with  the  vael  quaiHiliti 
which  still  remain  below,  nor  ioes  there  appMt 
any  sensible  decay,  or  diminulion  in  our  minei ; 
IS  we  dig  on,  we  «till  diseoTer  fresh  veiiii 
:vec-ore  in  all  part•,  and  when  we  had  moM 
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ii  UNNiTer•  at  woik  lo  (be  mnm,  «e  Γιμιιμ]  that 
f  we  had  ftlU  boEliWH  for  more  hand*  thantfen 
f  employed 

I       Nor  do  I  find  tbat  the  adrentorera  in  the 

,   intnei  retrmeh  tbe  number  of  dwir  workmen, 

I    but  porchaM  at  nianj  new  lUva  Μ  they  ran 

I    get  ί  for  their  gains  are  greater,  or  leil,  in  pR>- 

I    portion  to  the  number  of  hands  thej  eniploj. 

And  thia  ia  the  only  profeauon   I  know  of 

where  the  undertaken  are  never  envied,  be 

their  stock  or  profits  ever  to  eittaordinaij, 

because  their  gains  nerer  interfere  with  those 

of  tbeir  fellow  trader*. 

Every  hnsbandnian  know*  how  many  yoke 
of  oxen  snd  serTanta  are  necnsaiy  lo  coltiTBte 
his  farm,  and  if  he  employs  more  than  he  has 
occasion  for,  reckons  bimself  to  nuch  a  loter; 
but  no  dealer  in  tbe  silTer  mines  ever  thought 
be  hsd  hands  enow  to  set  to  work. 

For  there  is  this  difference  between  this, 
■nd  all  other  professions ;  tbat  whereas  In 
other  csUingB,  for  instuiee,  braziers  and  blsck- 
Bmith•,  when  their  trade*  are  overstocked,  are 
undone,  because  the  price  of  their  commodities 
is  lowered  of  course,  by  the  molciciide  of  seller* ; 
and  likewise  ■  good  year  of  com,  and  a  plenti- 
ful vintage,  for  the  same  reason  doe*  hurt  to 
the  fanners,  and  force*  them  to  quit  their  em- 
ploynienl,  and  set  ap  public  bouses,  or  (am 
merchants  and  bankei*. 

But  here  (he  case  is  quite  otherwise,  for  the 
niore   ore   ia  found,  and   the   more  ailrer  is 
wrought,  and  nude,  the  more  advcntiwela  c 
in.  and  the  more  hands  are  employed  in 

Λ  muter  of  a  family  indeed,  when  be  i* 
well  provided  with  famitnre,  and  hoBsektdd- 
goods,  Iniys  no  more,  but  no  man  ins  ever  ι 
overstocked  with  silver,  as  not  to  desire 
farther  increase :  if  there  are  any  who  have 
more  than  their  occasion*  require,  they  boerd 
up  the  rest  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  they 
actually  made  uae  of  it. 

And  when  a  nation  i*  in  a  floorJabing  e 
tion,  no  one  i*  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  Ins 
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horses,  and  in  magniticent  bouses  aiul  buildings : 
women  lay  it  otat  in  great  equipage,  costly 
habits,  and  rich  clothes. 

And  in  accidents  of  war,  when  our  lands  tie 
fallow  and  uncultivated,  or  in  a  public  dearth 
and  scarcity,  what  reserve  have  we  lefi  (o 
apply  to  but  silver,  to  purchase  necessaries  for 


ir  hire  auiiliariea  for  oi 


subsistence,  ( 

If  i(  be  objected  that  gold  is  as  Mefol  a* 
sUver,  I  will  not  dispute  It ;  but  (Ue  I  am  sura 
of,  (hat  iden(y  of  fo)a  always  loweied  it*  value, 
•nd  advanced  (he  price  of  lilver. 

I  have  Inslited  the  longer  upon  these  general 
refiections,  to  eneoutage  adTenturers  of  Λ\ 
lands,  to  employ  Μ  aaaj  band*  >*  possiMe  In 
so  advantegeoui  ■  trade,  from  (beee  ^aie  eon- 
aiderauons,  tbat  tbe  mines  can  never  be  e»• 

iui(ed,•  not  can  Mlver  ever  lose  its  nltie• 

TbM  (be  public  baa  known  tbia  Img  before, 
is  evident  from  oar  laws,  wbleh  sllow  fonlgnen 
(o  work  our  mine*  upon  (be  same  tetms*  and 
eonditioDs  our  own  dtizeo*  eiijoy. 

But  to  draw  this  discourse  more  immediately 
tbe  nibjeet  of  my  present  consideiation, 
wbieb  is  tbe  oi^tenance  of  anrdtlieD*,  Iwfll 
begin  to  propose  (boae  way*  and  meani,  \tj 
which  the  silver  mines  maybe  Improved  to  the 
highest  benefit  and  advantage  (o  the  public. 
Nor  do  I  setup  far(he  vanity  of  being  admired 
for  an  antbor  of  new  discoveries :  for  ths(  jmit 
of  my  fcdiowing  diseourse,  which  relates  (o 
the  examjdes  of  (he  present  age,  be*  obvivn* 

an  the  world;  as  for  wfast  I*  past  it  is  matter 
of  fact,  and  every  man  mi^t  inform  himself 
that  would  be  η  (he  pein*  of  niqairing. 

It  is  very  strange,  tbat.  after  so  many  pre- 
eeienti  of  private  dtlzens  of  Athens,  who  bate 
made  their  fbrtnnes  by  tbe  mines,  (he  public 
should  never  thmk  of  following  their  example : 
fer  we  who  have  beard,  (bat  meiaa^  tbe  son  of 
Nieeimtaa,  haj  a  tboussnd  slave*  employeil  In 
the  mines,  whom  be  let  out  to  Soaiaa  ώ• 
Thncian,  eptm  etndidon  to  receive  an  obldua 
■  day,  etear  of  iH  charge*,  tbr  every  head,  and 
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that  the  Mune  eomplcnMiit  of  wwkBtB  ιΙκνιΜ 
to  «Iwajt  kept  on  foot 

In  lik•  nuuincr  Hipponicin  had  600  ιΐηγο• 
lit  out  at  the  aaano  rat•»  which  jrwUad  him  a 
leveniM  of  a  mina  a  day,  and  Philemonidei 
aOO^  which  brought  him  in  half  a  mina  a  day, 
and  many  others  made  the  lame  advantage,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  ilave•  they  poa- 
letaed.  But  what  need  we  to  appeal  to  pre- 
eedents  of  an  elder  date,  when  at  this  day  we 
hafe  10  many  instance•  of  the  sam•  nature 
before  our  eyes  ? 

In  the  proposals  which  I  offer,  there  is  only 
one  thing  new,  namely,  that  as  private  men 
have  a  constant  revenue  coming  in  from  the 
slaves  whom  they  let  out  to  work  in  the  mine• ; 
•0  the  public,  in  imitation  of  their  example, 
should  purchase  as  many  slaves  to  be  emplcyed 
in  the  same  manner,  as  will  treUe  the  number 
of  their  own  dtisens. 

Let  any  reasonable  man  take  this  whole  pro- 
posal to  pieces,  and  examine  every  distinct  head 
apart,  and  then  judge  whether  the  design  is 
fnsible  or  not.  It  is  plain  the  state  can  bear 
the  chaige  of  the  price  of  the  slaves  better  than 
private  men ;  and  nothing  can  be  easier  than 
for  the  sentte  to  make  proclamation  for  all 
that  have  slaves  to  sell,  to  bring  them  in,  and 
then  buy  them  up  for  the  public  use. 

And  when  they  are  bought,  what  should 
hinder  any  one  from  hiring  them  of  the  state 
upon  the  same  terms  they  hire  them  from  pri- 
vate men ;  for  we  see  that  our  revenues  are 
farmed  by  particular  men,  and  the  repair,  and 
the  building  of  our  public  etructures  and  tem- 
ples' are  let  out  to  private  undertakers. 

And  that  the  public  may  be  no  loser  by  the 
desertion  of  slaves,  or  other  accidents,  the  ad- 
venturers in  the  mines,  like  the  fanners  of  our 
revenue,  should  be  obliged  to  give  good  security 
to  save  the  state  harmless :  though  at  the  same 
time  the  commonwealth  may  be  much  more 
easily  cheated  by  the  fanners  of  their  revenue, 
than  by  the  hirers  of  their  slaves. 

For  how  is  it  possible  to  discover  the  frauds 
that  are  committed  in  the  management  of  the 


1  *The  repair  of  our  temple•/  &c.  Mif^tSmu  it^A, 
It  waa  the  ctutom  of  the  Greeks  to  let  oat  tlie  building 
and  repair  of  their  temples  to  private  undertakers, 
Athenaus  1.  β•  Herod.  L  &  c.  09:  where  he  makes  use  of 
the  same  word,  mi»  /«4r3^mu{  that  is,  «they  hired  the 
building  of  the  temple  upon  such  terms.*  And  the  Latins 
used  the  word  ewMfuetiNl  in  the  same  sens•.  CanduewU 
fmeoi,  i.  e.  rtpurganda».  Jurenal.  Sat  3. 
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what  danger  in  then  of  ttoir 

Thna  madi  of  mj  fitmnj— 1  as 

toyiqg  and  pwcriing  our  almra^ 

tieahl•  beyood  all  oontmdietaoa. 

M^oy  on•  quaadoiM  wtector, 
purchased  a  great  mimbfr  €ii 
will  to  adventuren  enow  Id  Ure 
public,  let  him  oooaider,  that  te 
who  tove  a  good  atodt  of  fliav••  win  Ur  ■« 
of  Ito  •tale;  fi»  tiio  mine•  are  aogM^tht 
they  will  require  a  iraet  mnntor  of  Vmk* 
woric  them ;  and  manj  of  the  woAme»  tl• 
are  grown  old  and  luiMrviceaUe,  an!  ■■! 
others,  Athenlana,  and  atenagen  wtosehsia 
are  not  vigoioii•  eaoHgh  for  labour»  wmU  p 
to  williii«r  to  get  their  Ιίτίι^  bj  ewier  cdN^ 
would  turn  adventuren  in  tbe  mine•,  wai)» 
our  sUves ;  •ο  that  there  ie  Uttle  dvgff  ^ 
wanting  employment  for  our  worlanea. 

Twelre  hundred  alavee,  wlien  bon^hl,  «3 
probably  in  five  or  nz  jean'  time.  prodMsi 
revenue  sofficient  to  purdume  as  many  moien 
will  make  the  number  6000.  Thia  nmnher,  a 
the  rate  of  an  obolus  a  day  a  head,  clear  of  d 
charges,  wiU  afford  a  yearly  revenue  of  sixtf 
talents.' 

And  if  but  twenty  of  theae  talent•  are  Μ 
out  in  the  purchase  of  more  alaTea,  tto  (stj 
may  employ  the  overplus  aa  they  think  con- 
venient; and  when  the  number  of  slaves  ii 
increased  to  10,000,  it  will  produce  a  standiiig 
revenue  to  tto  public,  of  a  hundred  talenti 
a  year. 

To  demonstrate  ttot  tto  mine•  would  tske 
up  a  greater  proportion  of  slave•  to  work  them, 
I  appeal  to  the  authority  of  aU  these  livii^ 
witnesses  who  rememtor,  wtot  numbers  61 
workmen  were  employed  in  ttom  before  the 
taking  of  Decelea'  by  the  lacedemoniapa.    And 


8  ■  Revenue  of  00  talents.'  TUs  oompatation  proves 
that  Xenopbon  redconed  but  800  days  to  tha  fear :  far 
6000  oboU,  multipUed  by  SOQ,  make  8,1«Μ)00  eboUi 
which  sum,  divided  by  000  (fur  000  oboU  make  a  mina} 
makes  3,000  mina,  which  divided  by  00  (for  00  niam 
malie  a  talent)  reduces  the  whole  sum  to  60  talents. 
And  the  following  oompalauon  of  100  talents  a  year, 
produced  by  lO^OCO  oboU  a  day,  aaawars  txaetly  to  the 
former. 

S  *  The  taking  of  Decelea/  ftc.  Deoelea  was  taken 
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our  silver  mines  that  have  been  wrought  for  so 
many  ages,  with  such  numbers  of  hands,  and 
continue  still  so  far  from  being  drained,  or  ex- 
hausted, that  we  can  discover  no  visible  differ, 
ence  in  their  present  state  from  the  accounts 
our  ancestors  have  delivered  down  to  us,  are 
undeniable  proofs  of  my  assertion. 

And  their  present  condition  is  a  good  argu- 
ment that  there  never  can  be  more  hands  at 
work  in  the  mines  than  there  is  employment 
for :  for  we  dig  on  still  without  finding  any 
bottom  or  end  of  our  mines,  or  decay  of  the 
silver-ore. 

And  at  this  day  we  may  open  new  mines  as 
well  as  in  former  ages,  and  no  one  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  new  mines  may  not  prove 
more  rich  than  the  old  ones. 

If  any  one  demands  why  our  miners  are  not 
so  forward  in  pursuit  of  new  discoveries,  as 
formerly;  I  answer,  it  is  not  long  since  that 
the  mines  have  begun  to  \^  wrought  afresh, 
and  the  present  adventurers  are  not  rich  enough 
to  run  the  risk  of  such  an  undertaking. 

For  if  they  discover  a  rich  mine,  their  for- 
tunes are  made ;  but  if  they  fail,  they  lose  all 
the  charges  they  have  been  at ;  and  this  con- 
sideration chiefly  has  discouraged  the  adven- 
turers from  trying  so  dangerous  an  experiment. 

But  in  order  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  I  have 
some  proposals  *  to  offer  to  the  public  There 
are  ten  tribes  at  Athens,  and  to  each  of  these 
I  would  have  the  government  assign  an  equal 
proportion  of  their  public  slaves,  to  be  employ- 
ed in  search  of  new  mines,  and  the  gains  to  be 
equally  divided  in  common  among  all  the 
sharers  in  the  ten  tribes:  for  if  the  mines 
were  once  settled  upon  this  establishment,  and 
the  whole  undertaking  carried  on  by  a  national 
stock,  the  adventurers  would  run  little  hazard ; 
and  if  but  one  of  the  ten  tribes  succeeded  in 
the  attempt,  the  whole  community  would  be 
gainers ;  and  if  two,  three,  four,  or  half  the 
tribes  had  the  same  good  fortune,  the  profits 
would  be  proportionably  greater;  for  it  is  a 
wild  supposition,  and  against  the  experience  of 


and  fortified  hj  the  Lacedemoniane  In  the  IQth  jut  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  lying  in  the  heart  of  Attien, 
it  gave  opportunity  to  20,000  Athenian  alares  to  desert 
to  the  enemy.    Thucyd.  1.  7.  c  27. 

4  Xenophon  iu  his  former  proposal  would  hare  10|,000 
slaves  let  out  at  a  certain  rate  to  the  adTentnrers  in  the 
mines,  but  iu  this  second  proposal  he  advise•  the  state 
itself  to  adventure  in  search  of  disroveries  of  new  mine•, 
which  work  was  to  be  carried  on  by  another  set  of  slaret, 
and  not  by  the  former  10,000. 


all  ages,  to  imagine  that  not  one  in  ten  should 
succeed  in  such  an  undertaking. 

Companies  of  private  adventurers  may  carry 
on  the  same  trade  in  a  joint-stock,  nor  is  there 
any  danger  that  they  and  the  national  company 
will  interfere  one  with  another;  but  as  con- 
federates are  strengthened  by  their  mutual 
assistance  to  each  other,  so  the  more  adven- 
turers of  all  kinds  are  employed  in  the  mines, 
so  much  larger  will  the  gains  and  advantages 
be  to  all. 

Thus  have  I  briefly  proposed  some  considera- 
tions to  the  public,  for  establishing  the  manage- 
ment of  the  national  revenue  upon  such  an  in- 
stitution, as  shall  make  effectual  provision  for 
the  whole  body  of  our  people. 

Nor  let  any  man  be  discouraged  from  the 
considerations  of  the  vast  expense,  which  will 
be  necessary  for  the  perfecting  so  great  a  work : 
for  there  is  no  necessity  that  either  the  whole 
design  must  be  finished  at  once,  or  the  public 
will  receive  no  advantage  from  it;  quite  the 
contrary,  every  step  we  advance  in  our  way, 
the  state  will  gain  ground ;  and  by  the  gradual 
progress  we  make  in  our  public  buildings  in 
the  rigging  out  our  trading-vessels,  or  in  the 
purchase  of  our  slaves,  the  commonwealth 
will  be  an  immediate  gainer. 

And  it  is  certainly  more  for  the  advantage 
of  the  public  to  parcel  out  the  design,  and 
finish  it  by  degrees :  for  when  many  houses 
are  building  at  once,  they  cost  more,  and  are 
worse  built:  in. like  manner,  if  we  purchase 
our  complement  of  slaves  all  at  once,  we  must 
pay  more  for  them,  and  buy  worse  into  the 
bargain. 

But  if  we  proceed  gradually,  according  to  our 
abilities,  we  shall  still  have  the  same  advantage 
of  continuing  any  right  methods  we  pitched 
upon  in  the  beginning,  and  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  correct  the  oversights  and  mistakes  we  made 
at  our  first  setting  out.  And  if  we  perfect 
some  parts  of  our  undertaking,  and  delay  the 
execution  of  the  rest,  the  revenue  arising  from 
part  of  our  design,  which  is  finished,  will  be 
sufficient  to  answer  the  whole  expense  of  the 
remainder;  but  if  we  resolve  to  execute  the 
whole  project  at  once,  the  whole  charge  of  the 
enterprise  must  be  raised  at  once  likewise. 

And  then  the  great  difficulty  which  will  be 
objected  to  this  whole  scheme  is,  that  in  case 
the  public  purchase  so  great  a  number  of  slaves, 
the  mines  may  happen  to  be  overstocked ;  but 
there  can  be  no  grounds  for  such  an  apprehen- 
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nion,  if  we  tike  cut  every  ]rcer  to  employ  no 
more  than  there  b  ictuaUy  occmUki  for. 

Thui  I  think  the  easiest  methods  of  finishing 
this  design  are  the  best  and  moat  efitctuaL  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  immense  charges  of 
this  war  have  exhausted  our  treasure  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  pub- 
lic to  raise  any  new  subsidies,  much  less  to  ad- 
vance the  necessary  funds  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing. But  this  difficulty  may  be  ea&ily  removed, 
for  let  the  state  employ  no  more  money  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  the  next  year 
after  we  have  a  peace,  than  the  annual  income 
of  the  public  produced  during  the  war,  and 
whatever  additional  improvements  of  our 
revenue  are  made  by  the  peace,  from  the  en- 
couragement of  strangers  and  merchants,  from 
the  increase  of  our  exportations  and  importa- 
tions, occasioned  by  the  resort  of  more  people, 
and  from  a  greater  vent  of  commodities  in  our 
ports  and  markets,  let  all  that  be  appropriated 
to  this  particular  service  in  order  to  advance 
the  national  revenue. 

If  any  one  imagines  that  a  war  will  ruin  our 
whole  undertaking,  let  him  but  consider  that 
the  execution  of  this  design  will  enable  us  to 
meet  a  foreign  invasion,  with  so  many  advan- 
tages on  our  side,  that  a  war  in  such  a  juncture 
will  be  less  formidable  to  us,  than  to  our  ene- 
mies themselves. 

For  what  advantage  can  better  enable  us 
to  carry  on  a  vigorous  and  successful  war,  than 
numbers  of  men  ?  and  by  such  an  addition  to 
the  stock  of  our  people,  as  might  be  made  by 
due  care  and  encouragement ;  what  levies 
might  be  raised,  what  mighty  fleets  and  ar. 
mies  set  out  to  disappoint  all  the  designs  of  our 
enemies  ? 

And  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  work  our  mines  in  the  conjuncture  of  a 
foreign  war,  for  they  are  covered  on  the  south- 
sea,  by  a  strong  citadel  in  Anaphlystus,  and  on 
the  north-sea,  by  another  in  Thoricus,  and  these 
two  fortresses  lie  at  the  distance  of  but  60 
furlongs  from  one  another. 

But  if  a  third  fort  was  built  upon  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  in  the  middle  of  the  two  former, 
the  three  works  would  meet  together,  and  other 
silver  mines  would  be  inclosed  in  a  circle,  and 
guarded  on  all  sides,  and  the  workmen  at  the 
first  notice  of  an  invasion  might  retire  to  a  place 
of  security. 

But  if  we  are  invaded  with  more  numerous 
armies,   our    enemies  may   make  themselves 


masters  of  our  corn,  wine,  «od  cattl•  that  lie 
without  the  works ;  but  if  they  fit)iarts  thsa- 
salves  of  our  silwr  minas»  what  ema  they  fistl 
to  carry  off  aiore  than  a  heap  of  atooas  sai 

rubbish? 

But  how  is  it  possible  for  our  enemies  to 
make  an  inroad  upon  our  mine•  ?  for  the  city 
Megara,  which  Uea  neaveat,  ia  above  SQO  fur- 
longs from  them  ;  and  Thebes,  which  is  nearer 
than  any  but  Megan,  is  more  than  GOOfiuiongs 
distant  from  them. 

If  they  advance  to  our  mines  in  a  small  body 
from  this  side,  they  must  leave  Athens  behiod 
them,  and  run  the  hasard  of  bein|^  cut  off  br 
our  horse  and  flying  partiea ;  and  it  is  a  wild 
notion  to  imagine  that  they  wiU  invade  us  with 
their  whole  force,  and  unguard  their  own 
country,  and  leave  it  exposed  to  our  inroads; 
for  in  such  a  case,  Athens  would  be  nearer  to 
their  cities  than  their  own  army. 

But  suppose  they  marched  up  to  our  mines 
with  a  numerous  army,  how  could  they  aubsi&t 
for  want  of  provisions  ?  if  they  foraged  in  small 
parties,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  having  their 
convoys  intercepted  ;  if  they  foraged  with  their 
whole  armies,  they  must  act  upon  the  defensive, 
and  we  should  be  the  aggressors. 

The  revenue  arising  firom  our  slaves  would 
not  only  make  a  considerable  article  in  the 
charge  of  maintaining  our  citizens,  but  by  the 
vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts,  the 
customs  of  the  fairs  and  markets  at  the  mines, 
and  the  rent  of  our  public  buildings,  and  melt- 
ing-houses, and  many  other  heads,  would  pro- 
duce a  mighty  income  to  the  state. 

The  state,  upon  such  an  establishment,  would 
be  peopled  with  a  prodigious  number  of  inhab- 
itants, and  the  value  of  lands  at  the  mines 
would  be  as  high  as  those  that  lie  near  Athcn;. 

A  pursuit  of  such  measures  and  counsels 
would  not  only  enrich  the  city,  but  introduce 
a  habit  of  obedience  in  the  people :  reform 
their  discipline,  and  revive  the  courage  of  the 
nation. 

For  if,  upon  this  improvement  of  our  revenue, 
a  larger  allowance  was  established  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  youth,  they  would  be  trained 
up  to  the  art  of  war  in  our  public  academies  > 
with  more  exactness,  and  perform  their  muitary 


1  Ί  here  were  nt  Athenu,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
military  academiee  or  gymnasia,  where  the  yonng  men 
exerdaed.  Theophrastue  de  Blanditia.  Arintoph.  et 
Schol.  in  EquL  Xenoph.  In  1.  2.  3- et  β  lib*  de  rvbua  Gr^c. 
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exndief  with  a  more  nguUr  diui|dine,  Ibui  ! 
the  nctn  in  the  tarch-coiine  '  we  taught  to 
observe.  And  our  Croopi  in  gerriion  end  the 
standing  guwds  of  om"  coasts,  would  do  theii 
dut;  in  their  ■eveial  posts  vitb  more  cfaeerful- 
neu,  if  sny  effectual  promitin  was  aettled  for 
their  subeislence. 

V.  IT  it  be  insde  to  appoir  Ihot  the  revenue 
of  Athens  can  aever  be  improved,  or  advaoc«d 
to  Che  full  height  without  a  peace,  it  may  de- 
■cive  the  public  inquiry,  whelfaei  the  establiah- 
ment  of  a  council  of  peace  *  would  not  be  tor 
the  benefit  and  advanlage  of  the  Mate. 

For  Che  inatitution  of  nch  a  magiatncy 
ii'Ould  invite  more  numerous  settlement•  of 
foreigners  to  make  Athena  the  place  of  tbeir 
abode. 

Fur  it  is  an  absurd  supposition  to  imagine, 
that  pesee  will  weaken  our  strength,  and  ruin 
oui  Buthorilj  and  reputation  abroad  ;  for  of  all 
governinenls,  those  are  bnppteit  who  hare  con- 
tinued longest  without  war,  and  of  all  commoD- 
wealths,  Athens  lies  Mrest  for  flouriihing  and 
increasing  by  the  arts  of  peace. 

For  Athens  in  time  oF  peace  ia  the  great 
theatre  to  which  all  mankind  have  occasion  to 
resort:  to  begin  with  merchants  and  command- 
ers of  ships,  where  can  the  traden  in  wine,  oil, 
corn,  or  cattle  have  a  quiclur  vent,  or  a  better 
market  for  their  eommoditie•  then  at  Athene  ? 
Where  can  monied  men  make  a  better  improve- 
ment of  their  wealth ;  and  where  is  there 
greater  cnroni^emeut  (or  those  who  live  by 
arts  of  invention  and  ingenuity? 

Where  is  there  better  employment  for  arti- 
ficers and  mechanic  trades  ?  Where  can  the 
sophists,  philosophers,  poets,  and  the  lovers  of 
the  liberal  art»,  resort  to  a  more  renowned 
school  of  learning  and  humanity?  Where  is 
there  a  nobler  tcene  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
all   Btrangera   that  are  delighted  with  divini 

religious  gan 


ttntj  whirh  ] 


can  merchants  of  all  kinds  whatsoever  find  a 
better  market  to  make  quick  returns  of  Iheii 
money,  than  Athens  ? 

If  my  opponeta  acknowledge  all  this  to  be 
true,  but  still  imagine  that  we  ran  never  re- 
cover Uie  dominion  of  Greece  but  by  a  war,  1 
deure  them  to  look  back  to  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, and  eiamine  whether  it  was  by  force  of 
aims,  or  our  good  offices  to  the  Greeks,  that 
we  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
confederacy,*  and  the  common  treasury  of 
Greece? 

And  when  by  a  tyrannical  eierciie  of  our 
power  we  lost  our  jurisdiction,  by  an  alteration 
of  our  measures,  and  a  milder  administration, 
we  were  restored  *  to  our  ancient  vitbority  by 
the  joint  consent  of  all  the  islands. 

Did  not  the  Thcbans,  in  acknowledgment  of 
our  generous  assistance  to  tbeii  stale,  place  u* 
at  the  head  of  the  common  alliance  ?*  and  our 
rivals  the  lecedemonians,  for  the  tame  con- 
sideration, quitted  their  old  preteneioni,  and 
suffered  us  to  give  laws  to  the  last  treaty,  and 
dispose  of  the  supreme  command  of  Greere  at 
our  own  discreUon. 

And  at  this  juncture,  in  the  general  confu- 
sion of  Greece,  we  have  the  most  favom^ble 
opportunity  of  recovering  our  ancient  dominion 
without  difficulty,  haaard,  or  eipense,  that  ever 
any  nation  had :  for  if  we  set  up  to  be  the 
common  mediatora  of  Greece,  and  interposed 
our  authority  to  unite  all  the  divided  interests 
alHt>ad,  and  reconcile  all  the  factions  at  home  ; 
and  if  by  solemn  embassies  to  all  the  neighbour- 
ing states  we  declared  for  the  Hberty  of  Delphi,  * 
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Kit  Orerce  would  support  un  at  the  bend  of  m 
^orioni  a  cauae,  lUid  unite  in  a  ^neral  conie  - 
deracy  agaitut  common  piiemli's,  ivho  ciid«a- 
voured  to  make  ibemielvea  maitera  of  Del- 
phi,' when  the  Phociuie  tvere  redured  to 
entremity. 

And  if  we  aftertrardi  WBTmly  interested 
DUTsrlvca  to  ettabUah  a  geneml  pesce  by  sea 
and  land ;  «11  (ireece,  next  la  the  ncfurity  of 


oIH.torortKl.piD»*dit.«^  for  if  Ddphl  «-ere  .otdtrt 

Gr««  Uil  UiD  brrtlilng  nut  .,f  Ih•  HoJ)  Wti.  In  Uie 

Is  ■  ftirelgji  power.  lb«  pilHln•  ni|ih(  Iw  lamd  tn  ultv 

Hnl   jru  of  Itao   IMU   OlTnpild.   vBUI•  ingi|>d  (U 

To  tonBrm  Ihn  «raiunl  of  UrtUw,  It  iray  b»  nrevi. 

irho  oltro  ml  nt  Delphi,  be  rtn  led  unMnHd  »  I<>i« 

u  DrlKliI  WH  iwdiir  ■  fiHri«D  domUilnn. 

Iq  Muriih.     And  bring  pPHHIt  U  Ih*  b.ltl*  il  nrliiim. 

I  U  oc  ke*»  «ho  Uu  eDtinlH  ν(τ>  tkit  daigned  la 

wlilcb  »..  fougtal  m  th.  Ilr.1  y«r  .Λ  Ihe  BBIb  OlyiBpUi. 

Hi»  npm  Dtiphl.  it  wotUa  Im  ω  «eHiUI  miltii  Μ  ir- 

((■Dill  >1ι1γ.>τν«α  r>ar•  brforeUie  Holt  Wm,  H  b  kifhly 

terrnlee  txmtOy  Ihe  [In»  vhgii  It  wu  irrltlni     JuoD, 

Ihl  trrwl  nf  Ίΐιοηΐτ.  >»<l '«πιΗΙ  >  de>lpi  upon  IVIphI , 

Wit,     It  U  (nw.   I*erU»  wiTi.  Oirt  Sml»  —w* 

»at  hit  dialh  prirentrd  «ut  c»euU<ni  of  It    D>«L  Sic 

Xehop.  HUl.   Gr«.    ί;ιι>π.  Fn.ff.      Bal  tht•  puui» 

IbKlSiKnlnwuaot  at  Iht  bMIl'i   uW  il  <•  probabli 

«nnpl  iH-  undenleod  to  mrrnn  [hii  .lliropl,  (or  Jmod 

w»  »u>l»t«l  in  t)>•  a.ir4  (ew  of  Ihi  llSd  Oljnipl•!!, 

belnf  eigaged  Id  >  mr  with  lUe  Fbortiiu,  upon  tame 
dupale  olionl  1  lIoDller,  furnifd  a  deal; η  προο  Ibe  Irm- 
ple  of  DilphL   DeiDoat.  de  fiuB   Lrgiliuni,  Ulpleniu. 
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imagine  that  war  vrill  MDtribute  more  to  tlie 
increase  of  the  richca  of  (he  ttitle  than  peacr. 
I  know  no  bettor  way  to  decide  the  controkiT- 
Bj,  than  by  nppeoling  to  ihe  nperience  of  (or- 
iiter  «go,  end  producing  pcecedents  to  the 
contrary  out  of  our  own  atoly. 


ulrtglitl-™je.i 


htr  HMw.    But  th*  aulhurttr  at  aU  th 
Γ  ofplFlT  wklcb  run•  Ihraugh  the  whul 


of  [be  god•,"  wilcli  be  Inrulnile•  fo  all  hit  wi 
lllinlnillirl)•  « tlie end o(  Wi'lrntxiMK,  tnva 
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For  upon  inqniiy  be  miij'  find  tlttt  tbe  Tut 
treaiure  we  had  amaued  in  peace,  wu  ill  coo- 
■umed  in  our  former  wire ;  and  to  quote  in- 
itancee  of  a  fTciber  date,  in  the  present  war  all 
tbe  bnuichea  of  our  income  have  been  deficient, 
and  what  money  came  in  upon  tbe  public  fundi, 
bu  been  all  ^plied  to  the  preeeing  occaaions 
of  Ifae  slate ;  but  eince  the  wai  have  been 
open,  ind  our  trade  iree,  ever;  article  of  our 
income  ii  advanced,  and  the  goreniineat  i> 
■t   liberty  Co  employ  it  aa  they  think  conve- 

Not  tliat  I  would  advise  the  commonwealth 
to  sit  down  tamely  by  their  injuries  in  case  of 
a  foreign  invaiion  ;  but  this  I  em  sure  of,  that 
we  should  be  belter  enabled  to  revenge  the 
aifront,  if  we  are  not  the  aggtetsots,  foe  OUT 
enemies  will  never  be  able  to  form  a  confede- 
racy to  support  Ihem  in  an  unjult  war. 

VI.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  if  nothing  in  thii 
proposal  appears  impossible,  or  difficult,  and  if 
a  pursuit  of  these  counsels  and  resolutions  will 
gain  tbe  affections  of  Greece,  and  establish  our 
security  at  home,  and  increase  oui  reputation 
abroad ;  if  the  common  people  will  abound  in 
all  things  necessary  for  life,  and  tbe  rich  be 
eased  of  their  taxes  to  tbe  wars :  if  in  this 
universal  plenty  our  temples  will  be  rebuilt, 
and  our  religious  festival*  and  soletonitie*  cele- 


brated with  more  rasgiGcence ;  if  our  walls, 
docks,  and  arsenals  will  be  repaired,  and  out 
priests,  senate,  magutratei,  and  cavalry,  re. 
stored  to  their  andent  rights  and  privilegrs,  is 
it  not  fit  that  all  engines  should  be  set  al 
work  to  promote  so  ^ortoui  on  undertaking, 
that  in  our  days  we  may  see  our  country  etto- 
blished  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  security  and 

And  if  the  public,  upon  due  consideration, 
thinks  fit  to  execute  these  orders  and  inslilu- 
lions,  I  would  adriae  them  to  send  ambassadors 
ro  Delphi  and  Dodona  to  consult  the  gods, 
whether  such  a  reformation  of  our  govemment 
would  not  turn  to  tbe  advantage  of  the  present 
age,  >nd  tbe  benefit  of  all  posterity. 

And  if  these  resolutions  are  ratified  by  the 
divine  approbation,  to  consult  the  onuJe  once 
more,  to  the  protection  of  what  gods  we  should 
recommend  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  and 
then  to  propitiate  those  gods  we  are  directed 
to  apply  to,  in  order  to  engage  their  assistance  g 
and  aiiet  tbis  solemn  invocation  to  enter  boldly 
upon  the  execution  of  this  design :  for  it  is 
but  reason  that  all  undertakings  should  be 
attended  with  more  favourable  success,  that 
are  b^[un,  and"  carried  on,  under  the  imme- 
diate care  and  proIectiDn  of  tbe  Divine  Provi- 
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I.     The  Atheniam,'  in  my  opinion,  mre  tn-  manden  of  fifUei,  and  boaUiranl,  ind  ihip- 

(itled  to  liKtc  commendMion  for  having  origi-  builder•,  icquire  much  more  ml  inBuence  to 

nully  *dop[ed  their  present  political  initilutions,  a  republic  than  tbe  nobititjr  and  richer  citiiena. 

btrriUBG  they  are  calculated  to  give  an  undue  Thii  being  the  atate  of  thdr  aSaira,  jt  aecma 

Biceiidancy  to  the  pool  and  the  bad  over  the  a  matter  of  juatice  that  all  the  ciliaeng  ahoutd 

rich  and  the  good :  I  cannot  therefore  commend  partieipale  in  the  office•  of  itale,  whether  the; 

.  them.      These  inetitutioni,  however,  a*  they  be  filled  by  lot 'or  by  open  auSrage,  and  that 

have  been    adapted,  can  be  demonalraled  by  every  citizen  who  chooiei  should  be  allowed  to 

abundant  proofs  t«  be  admirably  adapted  to  apeak  publiclj'  at  their  deliberationa. 

support  the  apirit  of  their  eonilitution,  and  CO  The  people  n«vei  require  a  participation  io 

enable  them  to  tranaact  public  buaineia,  though  thoie  offices,  whether  auperior  or  inferior,  in 

among  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  a  contiaiy  opin-  which  are  centred   the   aafety  or  danger  of 

ion  is  prevalent.  the  whole   nation :   nor  do  tbey  expect  10  b• 

t'irtl  then,  at  Atbena,  the  poor  and  the  pie-  eligible  to  tbe  offices  of  gener.la  or  masters  of 

beiani  are  wiaely  rendered  more    influential  hone,  as  the  people  know  that  it  is  much  more 

than  the  noblei  and  the  rich ;  becauae  the  lower  advantageous  for  them  not  to  engage  in  anch 

orders  man  the  ihips,  and  extend  the  power  of  officci,  but  allow  them  to  be  potaesaeil  by  the 

the  republic:  for  pilota,*  and  poraan,  and  com-  rich;    but  the  people    la;  claim  to  all  Chose 
""                   ' '    1    salaries    are   attached, 


mw  It•  sbrart  bilnidurUaD,    which  better  the    drcumalancca   of  their  &- 


The  Athenians  invariably  give  greater  ad  - 
vanCagea  Co  the  bad,  Che  poor,  and  the  plebei- 
ans, than  Co  the  good ;  and  Chii  circumstance, 
'■['•'*•  tbou^  it  baa  excited  Ibe  wonder  of  many, 
βΛ  UwI  ""^  P™"*  inconteatably  thdr  deaire  to  pre- 
serve the  spirit  of  a  democratical  government. 
For  Che  poor,  tfa«  plebeians,  and  tbe  loirer 
orders,  when  held  in  consideration,  and  when 
their  numbers  increase,  extend  tbe  democracy: 
but  when   the  rich  and  good  are  prosperous 


tij  Uh  niB»)«  of  Uw  people,  irtrt  cal 
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tben  the  plebeiann  arc  exerting  themsclvee  to 
btrengtben  a  party  opposed  to  them  in  interest 

In  every  country  the  better  portion  of  the 
people  i»  hostile  to  a  demooratical  government : 
for  among  that  cla«8  the  leaftt  petulance  and 
injustice  exist,  and  the  most  ardent  desire 
of  reputation  and  probity  ;  but  among  the  ple- 
beians the  greatest  ignorance,  insubordination, 
and  wickedness  are  to  be  found :  for  their 
poverty  leads  them  to  rrimes,  and  unskilful- 
ness  and  ignorance,  through  want  of  money  to 
some  men ' 

It  might  be  remarked  that  they  should  not 
have  allowed  every  person  without  distinction 
to  speak  publicly  and  attend  the  senate,  but 
should  have  restricted  this  right  to  men  of  the 
greatest  genius  and  virtue  :  yet  in  this  respect 
they  have  consulted  excellently,  by  permit- 
ting even  the  bad  to  speak.  For  if  the  higher 
orders  alone  had  harangued  and  deliberated,  it 
might  be  of  advantage  to  men  like  themselves, 
but  not  so  to  the  plebeians :  and  at  present 
when  every  one  may  speak,  a  bad  man  is  en- 
abled to  rise  and  propose  what  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  himself  and  his  equals. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  What  proposal 
can  such  a  man  moke,  likely  to  be  profitable 
either  to  himself  or  the  people?  But  they 
know  well  that  his  ignorance  and  wickedness, 
coupled  with  good  will  towards  tlicm,  are  more 
likely  to  be  beneficial  to  them  than  the  virtue 
and  wisdom  of  the  good  man  conjoined  with 
malice. 

Such  institutions  will  not  produce  the  best 
system  of  government,  but  they  are  admirably 
calculated  to  preserve  the  democracy.  The 
people  by  no  means  desire  a  well  constituted 
republic,  which  would  inevitably  subject  them 
to  slavery ;  they  prefer  to  be  free  and  to  govern. 
Λ  bad  constitution  gives  tliem  little  uneasi- 
ness;  for  what  you  consider  a  bad  political 
condition,  enlarges  their  power  and  preserves 
their  freedom. 

If  you  desire  a  well  constituted  republic,  you 
must  first  procure  men  of  the  greatest  talents 
to  make  the  laws  ;  then  the  good  will  punish 
the  bod:  und  consult  on  what  is  most  beneficial 
to  the  commonwealth,  and  not  allow  persons 


I  Commentators  hare  propoe«d  many  elterationa  of 
thi«  e«nt«iice,  so  aa  to  produrc  a  roensing  Boroewliat 
correepondlng  «ith  the  cout4>xti  but  they  require  to 
supply  many  words.  We  hare,  therefore,  thought  it 
preferable  to  give  a  translation  of  the  word•  as  they 
stand,  wltlwat  atteudlog  to  the  propoaed  emendations. 


like  madnten  to  consult}  harangue,  and  Mt* 
ublic  assemblies.  These  advantages  «w^ 
speedily  reduce  the  plebeians  to  a  ftitt  ^ 
blavery. 

Tlic  licentiousness  of  slaves  and  of  olieittit 
Athens  is  excessive ;  none  are  allowed  to  strike 
them  ;  uor  will  the  slave  yield  to  the  ffeemaB. 
I  will  explain  the  catise  of  this  practice  beir<c 
indigenous.  If  it  were  customary  for  the  sU\t 
or  alien,  or  freedman  to  l>e  struck  by  the  (nt- 
man,  the  citizen  of  Athens  would  freqiien:'5 
be  beaten  under  the  supposition  of  bis  bein^ri 
slave ;  for  neither  in  dress  nor  personal  appear- 
ance are  the  people  superior  to  slaves  or  aUens. 

It  may  be  reckoned  a  subject  of  wonder  tbi 
slaves  are  there  allowed  to  live  luxuriouslj, 
some  of  them  even  magnificently  ;  yet  even  is 
this  they  appear  to  have  acted  with  judgment. 
For  where  a  naval  power  exists,  it  is  necf*- 
sary,  for  pecuniary  considerations,  to  faumov 
the  slaves,  and  allow  them  a  more  liberal  modr 
of  living,  that  their  masters  may  receive  from 
them  their  hire  for  bibour  performed  in  the 
fleet;  for  where  the  slaves  are  rich,  it  is  no 
longer  expedient  that  my  slave  should  dicad 
you ;  but  in  Lacedsmon  my  slave  dreads  jw ; 
and  where  my  slave  is  afraid  of  you,  thoe  κ 
danger  lest  he  should  surrender  his  property  to 
get  rid  of  personal  fear. 

This  consideration  urges  us  to  grant  an  equa- 
lity of  rights  to  slaves  and  freemen  ;  and  also 
to  aliens  and  citizens,  because  the  republic 
requires  the  aid  of  aliens  on  account  of  the 
multiplicity  of  her  arts  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  naval  service.  This  is  the  reason  that  ve 
have  justly  admitted  the  aliens  to  an  equality 
of  rights. 

The  people  have  here  abrogated  the  gyou 
noetic  exercises  and  profession  of  music  at 
private  expense,  as  being  unsuited  to  their 
means,  and  being  depri^^d  of  leisure  to  attend 
to  them.     In  the  public  academies  "  and  gym• 


2  Xt^nytMiff  8te.  X#c^  were  at  the  expense  d 
players,  ringers,  dancers,  and  mosiriane,  aa  oft  «a  then 
was  occasion  for  them  at  the  celebration  of  public  fcatk 
▼als  and  solemnities.— Γν)Μ««-;«<χΜ  were  at  the  charn 
of  the  oil  and  other  necessaries  for  the  wreatlers  an^ 
combatants.-.T;<n«a<xM  were  obliged  to  provide  nece» 
BRries  fur  the  subsistence  of  the  crew  lielongin^  to  th4 
fleet;  for,  in  general,  the  republic  onlj  fomiabed  tht 
rigging  and  sailors.  They  were  ahm  to  build  ship•,  χι 
this  office  no  certain  number  of  men  wm  appointed* 
but  their  number  was  increased  or  diminished  as  tki 
▼alue  of  their  estates,  and  the  exigences  of  the  οοβπμ•. 
wealth,  seemed  to  require.  Commonly,  howerrr  then 
were  two  to  each  galley,  %i  ho  serred  »ix  montlu  each. 
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nutic  exereiiM,  and  in  lening  on  «hip-bcMnl, 
tbej  know  that  when  the  riuh  tct  u  chor^,  the 
people  are  instructed  tnd  mpponed  ;  when  the 
licb  comniuid  at  lea  and  in  military  academies, 
the  people  labour  and  ar«  paid.  The  people, 
therefore,  think  it  proper  to  receive  money  for 
sipging,  running,  dandug,  and  serving  on  ihip. 
board,  that  they  nuy  oijoy  Ibemielvcs,  and  the 
rich  become  poorer. 

In  deciding  caaei  in  courU  of  justice,  equity 
'  is  less  an  object  vtith  them  than  advantage• 

Those  who  are  deputed  from  Athent  by  sea 
to  visit  the  allies,  are  reported  to  abuse  and 
detest  the  good  among  them,  knowing  that  the 
governor  must  be  bated  by  the  governed  i  and 
thut,  if  the  rich  and  the  noblei  are  powerful 
in  these  cities,  the  power  of  the  populace  at 
Athens  will  be  of  very  short  duration.  For 
these  consideraliona,  then,  they  dishonour  the 
good,  despoil  them  of  ihdr  property,  banish, 
and  kill  (hem  :  but  (bej  increase  the  inSuence 
of  the  bad.  On  the  contory,  the  good  among 
the  Athenians  preserve  the  good  in  the  allied 
republics,  knowing  it  to  be  advantageoni  for 
themselves  always  to  preserve  the  best  citicens 
in  these  states. 

It  might  be  observed  that  the  strength  of 
the  Athenians  lies  in  (heir  allies  being  able  to 
contribute  money.  But  to  (he  plebeians  it 
seems  to  be  a  greater  advantage  that  each  indi- 
vidual Athenian  should  poaeesa  the  property 
of  their  allies,  and  that  the  allies  should  have 
only  so  much  aa  to  enable  them  to  supply 
themselvea  with  food  and  to  till  the  nelds,  with- 
out being  able  to  conspire  against  their  masters. 

The  Athenian  feof\a,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  have  enacted  a  bad  Uw,  in  obL^g  their 
allies  to  resort  to  Athens  for  the  decision  of 
their  lawmita.'  The  Atheoian  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  conlider  what  advantage  is 
likely  to  accrue  to  themselves  from  this  prac- 
tice.   Ficst  of  all,  they  receive  the  court  dues ' 


Ibrougbout  the  year;  besides,  remaining  at  ease 
at  home,  without  suting  to  foreign  lands,  they 
administer  the  govemtnenl  of  the  allied  itales  i 
preserve  their  lower  orders,  and  ruin  their 
ies  in  the  courts  of  justice :  but  if  each  of 
the  allies  had  the  administialion  of  justice  at 
home,  as  they  bear  a  deadly  haired  to  the 
Atbeniana,  they  would  ruin  thoee  among  them- 
selves who  were  most  friendly  to  the  Athenian 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Athenian  people 
gain  these  advantages  from  justice  being  ad- 

iniitered  to  the  allies  at  Athens;  for  first, 
the  dty  receives  the  hundredth  part  of  what  is 
landed  at  the  Pineus,  and  the  keepers  of 
ig-housea  gain  profit,  and  those  who  pos- 
sess cattle  and  slaves  for  hire :  heralds,  too, 
are  benefitted  by  the  airival  of  the  allies. 

Besides,  if  the  allies  did  not  come  for  de- 

lion  in  law-suits  to  Athens,  they  would  ordy 
pay  their  respects  to  those  of  the  Athenians  who 
were  delega(ed  to  visit  them,  such  as  generals 
and  trierarcha  and  ambassadors ;  but  at  present 
each  individual  of  the  allies  is  obliged  to  flatter 
(he  Athenian  plebeians,  knowing  that  when  he 
a  to  Atheiu,  the  decision  of  his  law-stut 
depends  solely  and  entirely  on  the  people,  who 
are  the  law  at  Athens,  He  ii  obliged,  in 
courts  of  justice,  to  supplicate  the  people,  and 
when  one  enters  the  court  to  seize  him 
by  the  hand.  By  these  means  the  allies  are 
rendered  much  more  the  slaves  of  the  Athenian 
people. 

Moreover,  on  account  of  their  tranamarine* 
possessions,  and  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  (o 
the  magis(rates  of  these  places,  they  and  their 
followers  are  obliged  to  learn  secretly  to  handle 
the  oar ;  for  (he  man  who  sails  frequently 
must  handle  the  oar,  both  himself  and  domes- 
tics,  and    become   acquainted  with   nautical 

Thus  they  become  good  pilots  by  their  ex- 
perience and  exercise  a(  sea.  Some  are  trained 
in  piloting  small  vessels  ;  some,  vessels  of  bur- 
den ι  and  some  are  advanced  from  them  to  the 
galleys  :  many  of  them  are  even  able  to  take 
the  charge  of  ships  as  soon  aa  (bey  go  on 


ill••»   ίι•χ/•ίτ   ij;(i   χρλ-'••   1ι••{•1«*    tw   Ιχιιχμίι 

Hi  si»  totJolDi  U»  oplnlini  d(  Dtlien,  «pneni»  An 
fi  in»»•»  πι  πμίμΛπι  MaitnlUtU.  it  «M  «h 
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V       «  *      .  .-        .        .       φ^         ^ 


-   H••»  .-x-^-a•?*  Κ  «•  BU    oVBocr  rkrooch  penury.     Fortbocii»^ 

^***  *ew  act  n«2iiife  cither  to  lupcn «* 
>.    ;*  .  •  •. «-I  >  fi' K- cmw    Λ-η     Tku  cli«j  Mimoc  do  oakMftrjWi^ 

.«R  K>  !be  mmtm  of  the  mi.    Ihm* 
»^  the  ateroaamy  at  m•  cu  do  vte  »  ί 
••.<  he  done  by  those  who  \mwt  it  flote 
:2*7  cu  Bake  «  descent  on  the  connDy*• 
3ori  ;«c««Tfu]  necion,  and  lay  it  mite  «> 
7  -^i  &c^  *^rord ;  they  can  Uod  at  tboK  phca 
azher  there  is  no  enemy  at  ill,  tf  Bi^ 
tT  w  to  daiv  to  encoanter  the»  ■'» 
•>-«   ..     hr  srv-    AXTtf  rbs  by   «n  the  diffieulty  if  lestha 
•  ■  -v\«*  •-   •  I— irw      wiec  iRvepced  with  a  Uod  army.  \ 

«t><    *■•    -  k;>:\-t        l>eMar•.  it  is  posuhle  for  those  vhonlei^  I 

-  -•   ^  k  .   :k>f     ^    <<*  :.'  «szl  awmy  from  their  own  cwmtrrit  I 
■    •    rt'*   c.*t*~«^     «ιλγβ^τ?  *^^Tve  they  please;  hut  itee•^ 

"  >.jb  .X  ^  x;:  :vc  7.  •.'  je  aai  ι  BBiiuC  depart  a  distance  of  bv? 
■*..^  i»-.««.  .•.  .vNi^  3>T>  >«»ίτ  rrce  iheir  owncoaBtrr:  figrtkr 
-.    -<.■•    vir^— -tf^     jufcTfC*»  ΚΨ  ».'«w.  and  they  cannot  earrypB• 

<^•  «*    >    :!*f   ^?»      •-N.cw  ::c  a  hmc  journey  in  an  o^-erlaad  α})^ 

-  •.    \Λ  υ*-   ,JK     ^     fr.     H*  who  marches  by  land,  too»  n^ 
■  .    ^.,-. .    !H.-     -.lui*    Λ*   :>Γ•.••ΐίΑ  a   trinidly  country,  or  fSoree  b^ 

^•  *-«'  >>  :ie  «wMd;  hot  he  who  goes  by  «*  ι 

X    -        •ν-        •  t:\••  i.r  «ΛΝ     irt«. -«ιττ  W  »  «nperior.  may  make  a  deMOt;  ^ 

s-    .  <^    .i-    -^-Ίΐ-^ν•    -  <4AiN    ta*i  m^trt  '.senior,  can  sail  past  that  αηΐΒΠ^   * 

>  V•»'       •  \%Α.•*     :-^      -iv     ~'  -   ;«  Ttvcihe»  a  tn^odly  country  or  a  natioa 

:fr.''-vr  a  xcw«. 

^7>i  thra  :ae  Kirht  of  the  crops,  «bidi 

.."  \^     '«-.x-*rte»  r-.-c  •*Α»ιτ=.  »  borne  with  difficoltf 

-  -,.    Η  •••...  :«•  ''.xf  η  V  r^^  en  land,  bat  with  ease  by 

•  •  .  »i..^A      >.    •.,-.>*  »•<  ::<  Mi^     for  the  crop  is  ner» 

.'*.    "V   ,.  **.     •'  •   ■•*<ί^   *ί   :i*  **»•  time  deficient;  sc 
.     .     -  .  ^-.      --^    ^-^'  :*f  ?:v>f?«ousaiid  lertile  Ιβηϋρτο- 

ν    ..w  •  .     •.   ,.,..^^       'X  .  ■»  "^jL-c  :itf  k'-nii  oi  the  •<& 

-  .     ..        -,%*         \  -li   :  .»v  T-jT  rnuar.enre  smMll  advantages, 

"       r^     *•    -hi  A-wraraAf  c:  the  sea.  ther  asaociate  with 

.  vM.^  .-V  -». .        N(^*  mrcmi^  ud  i'frcTer  ibeir  didervnc  kindi 

^    ••  • .  %^  .-      ,    ^,.x^   c:<«r     ard  «ba:tver  is  pleaaant  in 

>v    ••.  .-r  r-  !:*>.  ^v  u  Crprus•  or  in  Eg^pCt 
«•r';k  .V  -JL  Kotisus.  or  in  Peloponnaus, 


. -NN.  *» 


V .    iK»     ..   k••  •• Jv'v  tf'jNf.  lU  tbew  icay  be  collected 

.    X       ....  -      .  *^  xv      ,  ..    .,,^  ^.^^  \j  hik-jv  ihe  afcendancT  at 


«  «»  .      «  .«Μ  --^  '      .    .    .  .1,         »      1     .  I 

%        •  m  >  ■■•■  K•.  ••»■  .1 


r^^^csTk   :«>vfi:::.i  acquainted  with  tbe 
».      -..>..    τ:λτ}   UrK-Jn.iv*.  tfcey  choose  from 
*ν•η   .;«f  2;s>i^  ^I>x»t:x  and  ttwful.     The  re»c 
*  .]  '*  ^•  "riviL^  >ϋ»γ  jidvYted  one  peculiar  lar- 

..  .  .-       ....     -  .....,-.     *■  Ό     •.vs.-Oi-   ^-i"  ".Λ-.Γ*:.  ard  dress:   but   the 

......    ^.   ..,-      V  •*.     ί,'ί    j^,v   «ix^ed  a  compound    from 

\•  \<"ix  jrsi  Kfcrt»r^-«. 

1'•.•  :.ν•.νν  t-x•»:-.^  uut  e\Tery  poor  man 
.  .   1,  .   •χ....  ,.  I.XN*.,  .w     ^   -^ .  ί*..-Γ.Λ  :c  :!*:<  jX>i».enjoythefe*ti\TUs, 

*  ^       ■  -  '»  .   »        ■■««•.»«  *     tint      \.-«iXV«IV*i  .^       -^_        .  ._._•  J*  *Λ•<.. 

.,v        .           «                    »  ^       .^*^«*-vk   :ii:-f.«  AT-.d   £ΐν>%>Μ,    and  inhabit  a 

••. «.»..^.  »  .1^»  Λ.-.Χ• ..     >'^-'  •"■  x-c  iv:e::«k"e  dry.  derised  means  for 


t  . 


\ 


V. 


.  .;    :hx'<«*.      Tb<  iiate,  rben,  publicly 
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McrifiMS  all  th•  Tictim*.  ind  tbe  people  enjoy 
tbe  bmquMa  uxl  divide  the  rictiiiu  by  lot. 
Some  of  the  rich  poMcu,  ptivacdj,  plM«*  for 
eienuing,  and  bathe,  and  plaix•  foi  luulnai- 
Ing  befon  the  hathi ;  but  the  ptofia,  for  tbeir 
own  priTate  uie,  buiJd  naiif  paJntim,  un- 
drcaaing  places,  and  bathe,  aod  the  nob  eqoji 
a  greater  aumbei  of  the*•  than  the  few  and  the 

The  Atbeniani  are  the  odI;  ηκίοη  ol 
Gnekn  w  BarbarUtni  who  can  poeenai  wealth  ; 
for  if  any  itate  ii  rich  in  timtfer  for  ihip4>uild• 
ing,  when  raa  thej  diipoae  of  it,  unleu  the; 
conciliate  the  finOui  of  the  lords  of  the  sett? 
and  if  tnj  state  is  rich  in  sted,  briuw.  Or  flax, 
where  can  they  dispose  of  it,  unkas  they  con- 
ciliate the  favour  of  the  tordi  of  the  sea  ?  and 
from  these  very  roateriala  our  ships  are  made. 
From  one  nation  timber  is  procured;  fhen 
another,  sted ;  from  another,  bnus ;  from 
another,  flax ;  from  anotbar,  wax. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  will  not  allow  them 
to  be  imported  bj  our  enemies,  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  nse  «f  the  tc••  And,  without 
labour,  we  enjoy  all  tb«te  boiefite  from  the 
land  by  meaiu  of  the  seat  no  other  city  has 
them :  nor  does  the  same  «tat•  abound  in  tim- 
ber and  Sax  ;  for  where  there  is  fiax,  there  the 
country  is  levd  and  woodless  i  nor  are  bras* 
and  steel  procured  from  the  same  aCate,  nor 
are  two  or  three  of  the  others  pro^icad  by  one 
state ;  one  state  abounds  in  one;  another  pro- 
duce* anotber- 

And.  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  near 
every  ecmtinent  tliere  is  either  a  projeetiig 
shore  or  an  Island  aitualed  before  the  coast,  or 
a  part  qf  the  shore,  to  which  there  Is  only  a 
namw  qjpcoacb  from  the  oontinent ;  ao  that 
those  who  rule  the  sea  may  there  make  a  de- 
scent, and  do  much  injury  to  those  who  live  on 
the  mainland. 

They  are  destitute  of  one  favourable  cirrum- 
■tauee;  for  if  the  Athenians,  while  lorda  of  the 
■ea,  inhabited  an  island,  they  would  have  had  it 
in  tbeir  power,  when  they  pleased,  to  injure 
olhen,  and  suffer  no  Injury  in  return,  as  long 
OS  they  commanded  the  sea;  and  their  land 
i^hould  not  be  devastated  or  Invaded  by  the 
I'liemy.  Ac  present,  the  cultivators  of  the 
fields,  and  the  rich  men  of  Athens,  are  much 
afraid  of  the  enemy  ^  but  the  people,  bt'ing 
well  sware  that  the  enemy  can  commit  to 
tlic  flames  or  devastate  none  of  tbeir  property, 
live  in  safely  and  free  from  terror.    In  addition 


3t  strictly  j^^ 

y  be  suppoaK^ 

few  by  whoni^^^ 


to  this,  they  would  be  freed  from  another  fear 
if  they  inhaUled  an  island, — that  the  dly  would 
never  be  betrayed  by  a  few,  nor  would  tbeir 
gates  be  opened,  nor  would  the  enemy  break 
m  upon  tiiem.  How  could  these  things  hap. 
pes  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  island  ?  Nor 
would  tbcis  be  seditions  among  the  people  if 
they  inhabited  an  island.  At  prercnt,  if  a 
sedition  took  place,  it  would  be  with  the  hope 
that  the  enemy  could  be  introduced  by  land ; 
if  tbey  inhabited  an  island,  they  would  not  re. 
quire  to  dread  such  an  event.  But  as  it  was 
not  their  fortune  to  inhabit  an  island  from  the 
beginning,  they  now  act  thus, — they  depoait 
their  property  in  islands,  trusting  in  tbut 
ascendancy  at  sea  i  and  they  overlook  the  de- 
vastation committed  on  the  territory  of  At- 
tica, knowing  that  their  commiseration  may  de- 
prive them  of  other  greater  advantages.       '•^ 

II  is  necessary,  in  cities  governed  by  an  οΐϊκ, 
cby,  that  alliances  and  leagues  should  be  rigj^ 
observed.  Jf  engagements  are  not  strictly  j^ 
fanned,  from  whom  can  the  injury  b< 
Co  have  proceeded,  except  those  few  b; 
tbey  were  made.  Whatever  the  people  may 
decide,  any  one  may  lay  the  blame  on  the  pro- 
poser of  the  (oeMure,  and  Chose  who  couGnned 
it,  asserting  that  be  was  not  present  when  the 
decree  was  passed,  and  that  Che  proposals  by  no 
means  plesaed  him.  And  if,  upon  making  in- 
quiry, tbey  ascertain  that  these  things  were 
decided  in  a  fuU  meeting  of  the  pcopU^  tbey 
devise  a  thousand  pratexta  not  to  do  wb^ 
they  do  not  wish  to  do.  And  when  any  harm 
happens  from  what  the  people  decree,  they 
complain  that  a  few  persona  opposed  to  tbem 
have  corrupted  the  whole  matter,  and  if  any 
good,  they  appropriate  the  credit  to  Ihemselvea. 

They  do  not  allow  Che  people  to  be  traduced 
evil  spoken  of  on  the  stage,  as  they  do  not 
wish  Co  be  evil  spoken  of  Chemselves.  But 
they  grant  liberty  to  any  one  to  satirise  an- 
other individual  if  be  choose,  being  well  aware 
that  one  of  the  people  or  the  rabble  is  sd- 
dom  pitched  upon  for  that  purpose,  but  gene- 
rally either  one  of  the  rich,  of  the  nobility, 

the  powerfuL  Vtry  few  of  tbe  poor  or  the 
Induced  on  the  st^C;  and  not 
these,  except  on  account  of  cbeir  ofBdous- 
and  of  attempting  to  be  more  influential 
tbe  rest  of  Che  people.  They  do  not, 
therefore,  take  it  amiss  tbaC  such  persons  should 
be  saCirised. 

t,  then,  Ibat  tbe  |icopIc  at  Athens 
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know  who  Are  good  among  the  citizens,  «nd 
who  are  bad  :  and  at  they  know  this,  they  love 
those  who  are  necessary  and  advantageous  to 
themselves,  however  bad  they  may  be,  and 
entertain  a  great  hatred  at  the  good ;  for  they 
do  not  think  that  virtue  is  naturally  beneficial 
to  them,  but  rather  injurious.  Some,  however, 
on  the  contrary,  who,  by  birth,  really  belong  to 
the  people,  are  by  no  means  plebeians. ' 

I  can  easily  excuse  the  people  for  choosing 
a  democracy,  as  every  one  must  be  excused  for 
wishing  to  benefit  himself.  But  whoever  is 
not  one  of  the  people,  and  prefers  living  under 
a  state  subject  to  democratic  rule,  rather  than 
one  subject  to  oligarchical,  is  devising  means 
to  do  injury ;  and  knows  that  a  scoundrel  has 
much  greater  facility  in  escaping  notice  in  a 
popular  republic,  than  when  the  government  is 


*■: 


in  the  hands  of  a  few. 

.III.     I  do  not  commend  the  plan  of  the 
.  «    'iienian  republic :  but  since  they  have  thought 
.     opcr  to  subject  themselves  to  a  democracy, 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  preserving  the  demo- 
cracy,  by  adopting  the  plans  which  I  have 
enumerated. 

I  observe  that  some  blame  the  Athenians, 
because  the  allies  sometimes  cannot  get  a  re- 
sponse from  the  senate  or  the  people,  after 
having  remained  a  whole  year.  This  happens 
at  Athens  from  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
multitude  of  their  business  prevents  them  from 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  allies,  and  dismissing 
them. 

For  how  could  they,  who  must  celebrate 
more  festivals  than  any  of  the  Grecian  cities? 
and  while  these  last,  business  of  the  state  is 
at  a  stand  :  they  must  also  settle  pri\'ate  con- 
troversies and  public  accusations,  and  actions 
against  public'  men,  so  numerous,  that  all 
their  judges  cannot  settle  them.  The  senate 
have  also  many  deliberations  about  war,  and 
many  about  procuring  money,  and  many  about 
enacting  laws,  and  many  about  the  usual  con- 
tingencies in  a  state,  many  also  about  the  allies 
and  receiving  tribute,  and  they  must  pay  great 
attention  to  naval  and  sacred  affairs.  Is  it 
wonderful,  then,  that,  since  they  have  so  much 
business  to  transact,  they  caimot  give  sentence 
in  every  lawsuit  ? 

i  UeCtfi,  an  action  against  magietratee,  antbaseadorii, 
and  other  oflicen•,  who  had  miwmployed  the  public 
money,  or  rommittffd  any  other  oflenre  in  the  dierharge 
of  their  trustf.  The  action  against  ambasaadurs  was 
sonieUnioe  peculiarly  callt'd  nrufarttrfium. 


Some  say  that  money  ΰ  very  mflinry 
with  the  senate  and  the  people»  in  proconf  * 
decision  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  agite  Μ 
them  that  much  can  be  done  widi  noMytf 
Athens,  and  that  much  more  bnainfa  week 
be  settled  if  a  greater  number  tued  brike» 
This,  however,  I  know  well,  that  the  itite 
could  not  transact  all  their  neceamy  bvacN, 
even  although  much  more  gold  and  wUjtt  wm 
given.  It  is  necessary,  also,  to  give  aeateact 
in  the  event  of  one  refusing  to  fiimiah  a  slupi 
and  when  a  building  is  erecting  at  the  paUk 
expense.  In  addition  to  these,  they  Bost  de- 
cide who  ought  to  undertake  the  da^  of  cbor• 
agus,  for  the  Dionysian,'  Thaigelian,*  Pam• 
thenaean,*    Promethean,*    and    Hepbseatisn' 


8  Ai#tbrMi  were  aolamiiltk•  in  boaoor  of 
Baocfaui,  and  were  «οαΜϋηΜβ  called  by  tha  f«Mtal 
n«me  of  "OfTMb  whirii,  tbouffh  sonetiiBe•  iyplM  U 
th9  mysteriee  of  other  goda,  more  partteoiarlj  Μβι«• 
to  those  of  Barciina.  Tlwy  were  also  Tttwiettniw  dM•• 
mlnated  Bmrnxum.  Tbey  were  obeerred  at  Atbena  wiilS 
greater  splendour,  and  with  more  cercnooioiia  sopff• 
atiUoD,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Oreeca  ;  ftir  tha  ytws 
were  numbered  by  them,  the  chief  ardhoa  |»atl  a  ahar« 
in  the  management  of  them,  and  the  ριΐΜΐι  %rho  se- 
dated, were  honoured  with  tha  first  aaats  at  paMie 
shows.  At  flrst,  howerer,  they  wera  ealebrated  whh- 
out  splendour,  being  days  set  apart  for  pabHe  mirth,  aid 
obserred  only  with  the  following  eeremooica :  a  vemd 
of  wine,  adorned  with  a  vine  brancii,  waa  iMtNight  ibflh; 
next  followed  a  goat ;  then  was  rarrled  a  baaket  of  figs; 
and.  after  all,  the  phallL 

3  %»ξγ%^Μ  was  an  Athenian  featival  in  honour  of  tht 
sun  and  hie  attendants,  the  hours ;  or,  aa  some  H>h»ir,  st 
Delian  Apollo,  and  Diana.  It  wm  celebrated  oa  the 
sixth  and  Mrenth  of  Θ«(^ηλ/«ν,  and  recetred  its  aaas 
from  ^a^^Xt^t  which  was  a  general  word  for  aD  tht 
fruits  of  the  earth ;  because  one  of  the  prlndpal  c«n> 
monies  was  the  carrying  of  first  frulta  In  potacalM 
3^«{>«λ«.  The  chief  solemnity  waa  on  the  latter  ^t 
the  former  being  employed  in  preparing  for  iL 

4  nmtmShtum  waa  an  Athenian  festival  In  hoaoar  if 
Minerva,  the  protectress  of  Athena.  It  waa  first  frl*^ 
tuted  by  Erichthonius,  who  called  it  ΆΑενμμ,  ^q^  i^i^r. 
wards  revived  by  Theseus,  when  he  had  onited  into  «a• 
city  all  the  Athenian  people,  and  denominated  TTairfi 
>«<M.  At  first,  it  continued  only  one  day  •  hot  «a 
afterwards  prolonged  several  days,  and  celebrated  «ilk 
great  magnificence.  There  were  two  aolemnities  «f 
this  name,  one  of  which  was  called  MtyrnXm  n.m9m9itmtmt 
the  Great  Panathensa,  and  was  celebrated  oaea  la  five 
years,  beginning  on  the  twenty-second  of  HecatomlMMK 
the  other  was  denominated  Mi«f  jk  Π«*«Α<;μι«μ,  the  Lea 
Panathenva,  and  was  observed  every  third  year,  or,  a 
some  think,  every  year,  beginning  on  the  twentieth  or 
twenty.first  of  Thargelion. 

5  Ιϊζ•μγ.θν*  was  an  Athenian  solemnity  celebrated  is 
honour  of  Prometheus  with  torches,  in  memory  of  hh 
teaching  men  the  use  of  fire. 

β  Ήφm4rruΛ  was  an  Athenian  festival  In  hoooor  cf 

'H^durrof,  Vulcan.    At  this  time  there  waa  a  race  with 

torches,  called  iyitf  λΜμταί•νχΗ,  in  the  academy,   n• 

rontenden  were  three  young  men,  one  of  whom 
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gUDet.  Four  hundnd  trinrchi  an  ippotnUd 
each  year ;  and  luch  of  theie  u  wiih,  mmt 
erery  jtar  exaate  tIkemMlm  in  deciding  in 
couita  of  justice.  Beaidw  tfacM,  Ibe  nwgislnM* 
muac  be  approred  of  wid  decided  on,  pupili  aie 
to  be  elected,  and  keepen  of  piiaonen*  to  be 
.  appointed.     Tbeu  muit  be  done  every  year. 

I  At  inlerralB,  alio,  they  mmt  decide  on 
personi  refualng  to  enter  the  anny,*  and 
if  any  unexpected  instance  of  Injtutice  ibould 
happen,  and  ϋ  any  unaaual  inaulence  ihould 
be  offered  or  imjHety  ahoin].  I  pan  over 
many  thing!  i  wbit  is  of  most  conaeqnence 
has  been  mentioned,  except  the  cetclenieDt  of 
the  tribute  :  this  happeni  generally  every  fifth 
year.  Do  yoii  not  think  Ibat  they  muil  paai 
judgment  on  all  theu  caan? 

Some  one  may  lay  that  it  ia  not  neee«aary  it 
should  be  done  in  their  preaent  courta  of  juitice. 
But  if  he  confeiaea  that  all  these  must  be  set- 
tled, it  is  nereiBiry  that  it  should  be  done  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  So  that  not  even  at  pre- 
sent are  Ibey  able,  in  the  courae  of  the  year,  to 
pass  judgment,  to  be  ■  check  on  evil  doera,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  cases  which 
come  before  them.  But  it  may  be  said,  that 
no  doubt  it  is  neceanry  to  judge,  but  th^ 
fewer  judgea  should  sit  together.  If  they  ap- 
point a  greater  number  of  courts  of  juitice, 
there  will  be  fewer  in  each  of  tbem ;  and  it 
will  be  much  eaaier  to  coirupt  a  few  judges, 
and  bribe  tbem,  and  cause  them  to  decide  with 
let*  show  of  justice.  It  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  the  Athenians  muit 
attend  to  festivals,  on  which  dayi  no  decisions 
in  courts  of  justice  can  be  made.  They  have 
double  the  number  of  hoUdays  that  any  other 


iq  perKDi  •nipKiid  of  thtft  sud  mbbarr, 
nnfHHd  Itat  (bay  wen  gatitj,  to  put  Ihnn  t 


Kate  has ;  bat  we  go  on  the  luppodtiop  that 
they  are  equal  to  tbem  who  bare  least.  Since 
is  the  state  of  their  aAirs,  I  insist  that 
it  is  impoatible  that  buaineis  at  Athens  caa 
be  othervriae  conducted  than  at  preaent,  ex- 
cept that  a  tittle  alteration  may  be  made  on 
their  preaent  institutions  by  addition  or  sub- 
traction, A  great  cbange  cannot  be  made,' 
for  fear  of  detracting  from  the  democtalical 
influence. 

It  it  poadble  to  deviae  many  plana  to  bettet 
their  p<jitical  state  :  but  it  it  not  easy  to  pro, 
pote  a  plan  which  will  procure  a  better  system 
of  government  witbont  endangeriog  the  demo- 
cracy, except  at  I  have  already  itatad,  by  a 
little  addition  or  tubtraction. 

The  Athenians  seem  also  not  to  have  cod• 
suited  well,  in  always  supporting  the  wait 
party  in  revolted  cities.  Yet,  in  this  respect, 
they  act  with  Judgment ;  for  if  they  chose  the 
best,  they  would  support  a  party  enteitainlllg 
notions  on  political  points  different  from  tbeoK 
selves :  for  in  no  state  are  the  better  daas  ol 
citizens  friendly  to  the  plebeians,  though  the 
worst  class  are  friendly  to  the  plebeians ;  fi>r 
equals  entertain  fiiendly  notions  of  their  equals. 
These  reasons  induce  the  Athenians  to  prefer 
what  is  advantageous  to  themaelvet. 

As  often  as  thef  have  supported  the  party 
of  the  better  clasa,  it  has  been  injurious  to 
them  ;  and  within  a  short  period  the  plebeiaiu 
were  inslaved.  This  happened  once  In  the 
easeofinterference  wilb  tbeBwitiaits.*  Again, 
when  they  supported  the  nobility  of  tbc  Mile- 
sians, who,  in  a  ihort  period  after,  roee  op  and 
massacred  the  plebeian*.  Again,  when  they 
took  the  part  of  the  L«cedemoniant  against 
the  Mettenians,  a  very  short  lime  intervened 
until   the    Lacedemonians    ovecpowered   the 


themaelvet. 
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It  tniglit  be  miapecled  thai  iione  i»  uii- 
Juitly  bruided  u  infunotu  U  AUieiiB;  there 
are  hutvever  tome,  though  tbeso  are  few. 
The  popular  autliorily  at  Aujeiia,  however, 
cannot  be  ihtkea  by  the  influence  of  a  lew. 
Bifkidea,  we  OUgliC  to  i:ontiiler  that  UK  mind 
of  ΠΙΒΙΊ  is  «o  CDniCJruud,  Ibal  thoM  wha  Imve 
beeu  dfeervedlf  ileprired  of  their  [irivile^ei, 
pay  litlie  attention  to  their  di]^Taee;  thg«e, 
however,  ivfao  are  unjiully  condeianed,  are 
eaailf  impeUed  lu  revcnga,  under  the  coiiiider- 


ation  «f  lbs  injury  thry  fiare  received.  Hoar 
can  it  be  luppoted  that  tbe  ouuiy  cap  be  dk. 
honoured  at  Alheni,  «here  the  pleb«iaHS  han 
authority  over  tiie  lawaf 

At  Alheua  the  liifamoOE  contdst  of  Ihoac 
who  nile  unjiutly.  and  n-ho  do  rot  apeak  or  an 
uprightly.  He  who  takes  these  tbiiigs  into  con- 
aiderition,  ean  never  p^uppuje  tliM  any  dasgci 
αω  Bpring  from  tbosv  wiio  are  branded  ■■  ia- 
&IUOUB  at  Atheiu. 
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Ϊ.  A»  I  «u  once  reflecting  hoir  Sparta, 
which  wu  not  ■  populinis  citj,  hid  rendered 
heneir  the  inotl  powerful'  uid  celebrated  in 
Greece,  1  wondered  bow  thin  h*d  h^>pnied : 
wben,  bowever,  1  took  into  coniideralion  tbe 
Spartan  mode  of  living,  my  wonder  ceased. 

Ljcurgus,  the  enactor  of  tbe  lawa,  which 
rendered  them  happy,  is  a  man  whom  I  «d. 
mire,  and  ubam  I  coniidei  the  wiatit  of  man- 
kind i  for  he  made  bit  country  excel  in  hippi. 
neu,  not  by  imitating  other  atalee,  but  bf 
add)>ting  inatilutioni  quite  contrary  to  that  of 
the  mejorit)•. 

Ih  tbe  procreation  of  children — to  begin  at 
the  b^nriing^ — Other  nation!  nourished  their 
foung  women  who  were  pregnant  and  well• 
educated,  witb  as  moderate  a  quantity  as  poa- 
sible  of  bread  and  nauces  ;  they  caused  them 
to  refrain  fiom  wine,  or  lo  use  it  in  a  dilU' 
ted  state.  And  as  the  greater  number  of  thoH 
engaged  in  arts  aie  sedentary,  so  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks  required  their  young  women  to 
sit  solitary  and   spin  wool.     How  can  it  be 


ag  betas  1^*  work  of  ■  msn  wlie  w••  tnlntd  bf  ■  ptain. 
Sopher  wfaa   ^  ^lAt^tr*  nurSr,  •  .    -    ,   W  rix^j   ri 

irtfJ  iw  4Jl>j*,  ί  itttt  ^r  iA#nif  it>bn  mmimi  ΜψγΜββίΛ 


Hem.  1.  1,  10. 

TDthliaiirlKlddrdX 

oiiDphiHi-•  greal 

riJiDdmlllurriffilri, 

with  inmny  of  Ui*  highnt  In  nnk  al  tha 

■nrUsi  AgnJi» 

i>,ClicirlHI>ti<i>,iiidiiIh 

nortbstnilioa 

l»duDM.adlTtrrm•» 

lUelt  ΐΉρίΓίοΓίΐΓ  Bnl 

«Ku  tn  ιιιρΗΤ 

In- the  Peloiwn 

■Jaowar,  bnlchlillj. 

third  Olrmitlad 

wben  th'T  coDlurrrd  I 

t  AlbcnlUU  It 

frum  wbich  (Hiiod  lb») 

«linljiiiOr« 

η  till  tb•  buDdred  and  η 

.«ud  Ot,lDFl>d, 

that  Κ  nil  the 

batUe  oi  LiuMn,  In  w 

so  nmmleh'lT  dtfnied  by  Ibe  Thcbu• 

thatlbirantr 

att«ward.r(« 

^tredtbeibH'k. 

nqieetcd  that  peraons  thus  trmined  should  pro- 
duce a  beautiful  and  manly  offspring  7 

Lycurgus  supposed  that  feaiale  slaves  were 
perfectly  competent  to  suRily  dotbes :  and  as 
be  reckoned  tbe  pracreatitm  of  children  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greateat  consequence  to  free  women, 
be,  fint  of  all,  enjoined  that  the  female,  aa  well 
as  the  mala  part  of  the  commuiiity,  should  en- 
gage in  bodily  exercise;  and  as  be  had  insti- 
tuted trials  of  running  and  strength  with  each 
other  among  the  men,  he  did  the  same  witb  the 
women,  im^ining  that  when  both  parties  were 
robust,  more  robust  children  would  be  pto- 

In  the  connection  between  man  and  nife, 
he  adopted  a  plan  different  from  others :  as  he 
observed  (bat  men  gieneially  at  first  associated 
immodcratet]'  with  their  wives,  be  made  a  law 
that  it  should  be  deemed  di^aceful  to  be  seen 
going  in  or  coming  out  from  them.  When 
they  associated  in  this  manner,  their  love  to 
each  other  was  necessarily  stronger,  and  their 
offspring,  if  they  bad  any,  much  more  robust 
than  if  Ibe  parents  had  been  cloyed  with  each 

He  prevented  them,  besides,  from  marrying 
whenever  they  wished,  and  enjoined  that  mar- 
riage should  be  consummated  when  tbe  body 
WBi  in  full  strength,  as  be  considered  ihis  con- 
ducive to  the  procreation  of  a  robust  and  manly 
offspring. 

And  as  be  observed  that  nben  an  old  man 
bad  a  young  spouse,  be  watched  his  wife  with 
jealous  care,  he  devised  a  law  differing  from 
other  nalinni,  for  he  decreed  tbst  (he  old  man 
should  bring  to  his  wife  tvhatevei  man  was 
most  deserving  of  admiration,  either  for  quali 
fications  of  body  or  mind,  and  sbould  suppol* 
tbe  children  produced  by  ihem. 
4  V 
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If  sny  penon,  tgiin,  ehould  have  an  avenion 
to  living  with  a  wife,  and  *hould  be  de^iroue 
of  a  fair  and  robuet  family,  he  enacted  a  law 
that  if  he  saw  a  woman  of  a  good  dinpotition, 
and  well  fitted  for  procreating  such  a  progeny, 
and  could  pereuade  her  husband  to  allow  it, 
he  should  beget  children  by  her.  He  made 
many  similar  concessions.  For  the  women  wish 
to  have  the  charge  of  two  families,  and  the 
men  to  obtain  brothers  to  their  children,  who 
have  a  common  origin  and  power,  but  are  ex- 
cluded from  participating  in  their  property. 

In  thus  diflfering  from  other  legislators  in 
his  enactments  regarding  the  procreation  of 
children,  I  leave  others  to  judge  whether  he 
was  instrumental  in  producing  men  to  Sparta 
eminently  distinguished  for  size  and  strength. 

11.  Having  thus  treated  of  the  procreation, 
I  will  now  explain  the  mode  adopted  in  the 
education  of  both  sexes.  Among  the  other 
Greeks,  those  who  take  credit  to  themselves 
for  having  their  sons  best  educated,  put  a  ser- 
vant over  them  as  soon  as  their  children  under- 
stand what  is  said  to  them,  and  immediately 
send  them  to  schooln  to  be  instructed  in  litera- 
ture,  music,  and  wrestling.  Aloreover,  they 
render  their  children's  feet  delicate  by  candals, 
and  debilitate  their  bodies  by  the  variety  and 
change  of  their  clothes  :  their  u)>petite,  too,  is 
the  measure  of  their  food. 

But  Lycurgus,  in<:tcad  of  giving  each  of  the 
children  into  the  charge  of  slaves,  set  over 
them  one  of  those  men,  from  whom  the  chief 
officers  of  state  are  chosen,  and  he  was  called 
Psdonomus.  To  him  he  delegated  the  autho- 
rity of  collecting  the  boys,  and  punishing  them 
severely  when  they  neglected  their  duty.  He 
also  gave  him,  as  assistants,  some  of  the  grown 
lads,  furnished  with  whips,  that  he  might  pun- 
ish whenever  it  was  necessary,  and  thus  infuse 
into  them  a  great  dread  of  disgrace,  and  a  de- 
sire of  obedience. 

Instead  of  making  their  feet  delicate  with 
sandals,  he  enjoined  that  they  should  be  ren- 
dered  hardy  by  going  barefooted ;  as  he  be- 
lieved that  if  they  exercised  themselves  in  this 
state,  they  would  be  able  to  ascend  steep 
places  with  greater  ease,  and  descend  decli- 
\'ities  with  much  more  safety:  they  would 
skip,  leap,  and  run  quicker  unshod,  if  their 
feet  were  trained  to  it,  than  shod. 

And  instead  of  being  made  effeminate  by 
clothes,  he  decreed  that  they  should  accustom 
themselves  to  one  drcae  throughout  the  year, 


supposing  that  tbcy  would  be  thus  better  c»• 
aUed  to  endure  the  extreme•  of  oold  and  ketf. 

He  likewise  enjoined  that  the  yoong  σα 
should  exert  themselvea  never  to  take  so  mnA 
food  as  to  be  burdened  with  satiety ;  and  tbat 
they  should  have  some  experience  in  eodoriag 
hunger,  supposing  that  persona  thus  tnined 
would  be  more  able  to  endure  fatigue  wkes 
necessary,  without  food  ;  penevere  in  exentoa 
a  much  longer  time  on  the  same  food,  when  tbcj 
are  commanded  \  stand  less  in  need  of  sauces*, 
be  much  more  easily  satisfied  with  any  khid  of 
food ;  and  spend  their  lives  much  more  healthily. 
He  also  considered  that  the  fare  which  reo- 
dered  the  body  slender,  was  more  conducive  to 
good  health,  and  increasing  the  stature  of  the 
body,  than  that  which  expanded  it. 

But  that  they  might  not  be  too  much  op• 
pressed  by  hunger,  though  he  did  not  permit 
them  to  receive  what  they  stood  in  need  of 
without  difficulty,  he  allowed  them  to  steal 
what  was  necessary  to  satisfy  their  hunger; 
and  he  made  it  honourable  to  ateal  as  many 
cheeses  as  possible.' 

1  suppose  e%'ery  person  is  aware  that  he  did 
not  prescribe  the  laying  of  schemes  for  their 
livelihood,  because  he  had  nothing  to  give 
them,  but  because  it  is  evident  that  he  who 
intends  to  steal  must  watch  during  the  night, 
and  cheat  during  the  day,  and  lay  snares,  and. 
if  he  expects  to  receive  any  thing,  he  must 
even  employ  spies.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the 
children  Avere  thus  instructed,  because  he 
wished  to  make  them  most  dextrous  in  pro- 
curing provisions,  and  well  trained  for  warfare. 

It  may  be  said.  Why,  then,  since  he  reckon- 
ed it  honourable  to  steal,  did  he  inflict  many 
strokes  on  the  person  apprehended  in  the  fact? 
because,  I  assert,  that  in  all  other  branches  in 
which  men  receive  instructions,  they  are  pun- 
ished unless  they  act  properly  up  to  them. 
They  are  punished,  therefore,  when  detected, 
because  they  have  stolen  in  a  bungling  manner. 

These  persons  :  :e  given  in  charge  to  others, 
to  be  flogged  at  the  altar  of  Orthian*  Diana. 


1  Thin  senteocr,  in  almott  all  leditione,  is  to  be  fonnd 
farther  on,  in  a  place  where  it  injuree  the  sense  matis 
rially.  We  hare  followed  the  rrcorameDdatlon  of 
Schneider  in  introdarinir  it  here. 

2  Οξ9»ά4.  This  feetiral  was  railed  Diainaetiiroeta, 
because  Imys  were  whipped  liefore  the  altar  of  the•  god. 
dess.  Tliese  boys,  mlled  Bomonic»,  were  originaUy 
free.born  Spartans ;  but,  in  the  more  delicate  «ipe•,  they 
were  of  mean  birth,  and  feoerally  of  a  «lariah  origin. 
The  parents  of  the  childrtn  atteaded  the  ■olsmnlfy,  «Mi 
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Bf  thu  he  wished  to  prove  that,  ifltr 
ihon  endunuice  of  pain,  a  penion  maf  enjof 
llnsure  ■  long  period.  He  olio  demonsrnlei 
^  tbi>,  that,  when  apeed  it  required,  the  indo- 
lent mm  is  of  leut  ■dvantogc,  and  oreuioni 
most  trouble. 

And  ihit  tbe  cfaildicn  abould  not  be  in  tnuit 
of  Β  leader  when  their  piedonomiu  wu  ab 
he  decreed  that  whaterer  citiieu  wai  pn 
ihould  be  maater,  and  enjoin  wbaterer  he 
thought  advantageoua  for  the  children, 
puniah  them  wbeii  in  tbe  wrong.  B;  thii 
meant  he  rendered  the  boya  much  more 
deit ;  for  neither  boya  nor  men  reipect  any 
penon  more  than  their  rulers.  And  that  tbe 
boya  should  not  be  deprived  of  a  leader  \ 
even  no  man  wa*  present,  he  decreed  that  the 
most  coungeous  οΓ  the  moniton  oC  each  claM 
should  assume  the  command  :  so  that  the  boya 
of  LsredKinan  are  never  without  a  leader. 

IlL  As  soon  as  tbe  boya  have  become 
youths,  [hen  the  rest  ot  the  ureeks  ceai 
be  attended  by  slaves  who  have  Ihero  in  cbsige 
— cease  from  attending  leachrra — no  one  baa 
then  rule  over  them,  but  they  are  left  to  the 
freedom  of  Iheir  own  will.  Lycurpis  enacted 
a  different  Uw. 

Having  observed  tbat  natnie  had  infuied 
into  persons  of  Iheir  age  Ibe  greateat  exuberance 
of  daring,  the  greatest  eiceta  of  insolence, 
and  the  most  vehement  desire  of  pleasures,  he 
therefore  imposed  upon  them  the  heaviest  toils, 
and  contrived  as  much  occupation  for  them 

He  also  added,  Ihst  whoever  should  attempt 
to  evade  these,  should  be  deprived  of  all  the 

privileges  of  the  state ;   and   [bus  brought 
about,  that  not  only  public  characteia,  but  also 
those  who  had  the  cbsrge  of  individuala, 
cried  tfaemselvea  that  they  might  not,  ihtougb 
laziness  or  sveraion  lo  labour,   become 
pletely  contemptible  in  the  state. 

Besides,  u    he   was  extremely   aniiou 


inatil  into  them  the  prifldplea  of  modeat;,  he 
directed  that,  on  the  road,  ibey  should  alwaya 
keep  (heir  hands  within  their  robes,  walk  in 
silence,  look  around  nowhere,  and  should  only 
attend  to  those  things  which  were  before  their 
feet.  By  this,  he  proved  that  -the  male  sex 
sn  conduct  themselves  with  greater  modesty 
than  tbe  female.  You  would  certainly  no  more 
hear  their  voices  than  if  they  bad  been  tlones, 
you  would  have  more  difficulty  in  turning  their 
eyes  than  if  they  were  made  of  brass,  and  you 
would  reckon  tbem  mitcb  more  modeat  than 
virgins  in  the  bridai.chambet ;  and  whenever 
they  came  to  ifae  pfaililion,'  you  would  hear 
nouiing  from  them  but  what  they  were  asked. 
We  have  now  eiplained  the  education,  both 
of  the  Lacedemonian  and  the  Other  Grecian 
States,  and  by  which  of  them  men  can  be  ren. 
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drred  mora  obedient,  mora  modrat,  end  mora 
trmprrate,  we  leave  other•  ro  decide. 

J  V.  Hi•  grrateikt  •ο]ΐηΙυ<Ιβ  wa•  fhown  to- 
ward• the  young  men,  a•  he  coneiderrd  that  if 
they  «ere  «hat  they  khouM  be,  they  would 
have  great  influrnre  in  promoting  the  happi- 
ne••  aiifi  virtue  of  their  frllow-citixens,  and  |  at  them,  he  camcd  their  mf^li  to  be  oka 
the  welfMre  of  their  country.  And  obwrring '  puUidy,  soppoaing  that  tlicj  voold  be  um 
that,  among  thone  «i  ho  were  potaeated  of  an 
Innate  dr«ire  of  fmiiUtion,  their  «inging  waa 
moat  di'^eri  ing  of  bring  heard,  and  their  gym- 
naatic  eontnta  mobt  dc«ervifig  of  being  seen, 
be  thought  that  if  he  could  excite  in  young 
men  a  ronri^c  of  virtue,  that  thi  y  would  thus 
become  (MiiiM'fiped  of  the  grimte^t  manline••  of 
spirit.     How  he  attained  thi•  I  will  explain. 

Thit  Kphori  cIiookc  three  men  come  to  the 
year•  of  maturity,  and  thcMG  are  called  bippa- 
gret».  Karh  of  then*•  cho<weii  one  hundred 
men,  explainiiig  why  he  prefer•  ^onie  and  re- 
ject• other».  They,  then,  who  have  not  ob- 
tainctl  thi•  honourable  preference,  fight  with 
thoftff  who  have  rejected  them,  and  thoKe  who 
are  chourn  in  their  utead,  and  they  strictly 
watch  CHch  other  lest  they  should  do  any  thing 
alily,  \%)iich  was  not  considered  honourable. 

Aiu\  this  contest  is  most  agreeable  to  the 
gods,  and  most  advantageous  to  the  state,  in 
which  it  is  showm  what  a  bmve  man  ought  to 
do :  and  they  each  exercise  themselves  apart, 
that  they  may  always  lie  moNt  powerful,  and, 
if  it  should  be  neceshary,  that  they  may  defend 
the  city  with  all  their  strength.  It  is  necessary 
for  them  also  to  attend  to  good  health,  for  they 
must  box  whenever  they  encounter  in  this  con- 
test. Κ  very  man  of  authority  who  is  present 
may  stop  the  cuntest.  And  if  any  one  should 
disolN.'y  the  person  ubo  interrupts  the  contest, 
the  pasdonomus  leads  him  to  the  cphori,  and 
they  fine  him  heavily,  wishing  to  hinder  anger 
from  prevailing  so  far  as  to  check  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  law. 

And  with  regard  to  those  who  exceed  the 
years  of  puberty,  from  whom  all  the  higher 
officers  of  state  are  chosen,  the  other  Greeks, 
though  they  deprive  them  of  any  anxiety  to  bus- 
band  their  strength,  still  require  them  to  serve 
in  the  army  with  others ;  but  Lycurgus  enacted 
a  law  that  it  should  be  reckoned  honourable 
for  such  persons  to  engage  in  hunting,  unless 
public  business  prevented  it,  that  they  might 
be  as  able  as  the  young  men  to  endure  the 
hardships  incident  to  a  soldier's  life. 


Γ 


leas  apt  to  transgrcaa  tbcir  crdom. 

He  fclao  ordered  food  to  bo  giivn  to 
that  they  should  neither  be  ezpoaod  to 
nor  want.  Many  thinga»  olso,  bejroDd  the 
apportioned  quantity,  are  proem ed  from  ut 
huntera ;  and  the  rich  sometimea  give  bread  is 
exchange  for  thia,  so  that  the  table  is  aeifi 
either  expensive  or  destitute  of  entablea,  μ 
long  as  they  enjoy  this  common  meaL 

Moreover,  having  checked  the  nsc  of  aa-  t 
neceasary  drinks,  which  cauae  both  body  aai  1 
'  mind  to  totter,  he  allowed  every  man  to  drtak 
when  thirsty ;  for  in  thia  manner  he  aupposed 
that  the  drink  would  be  lesa  injuriooa  and  mock 
more  pleasant  When  they  lived  thna  together, 
how  was  it  possible  for  any  one  to  ruin  himself 
or  family  by  gluttony  or  drunkeonesa  ?  j 

For  in  other  cities,  equala  generally  aaaodale 
together, — among  these  there  exiata  the  least    ■ 
modesty;    but   Lycurgus,    in    Sparta,    mixed     i 
those  of  different  ages  tc^getber,  to  enable  the 
younger  to  be  instructed  by  the  experience  of     t 
the  elder. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  \ 
at  these  public  banquets,  each  one  relates  what 
gallant  feat  he  has  performed  to  the  state ;  so 
that  no  insolence,  no  drunken  frolic,  no  foul 
deed  or  indecent  language,  can  ever  be  there 
introduced. 

Public  banquets  are  useful  for  this,  that  the 
citizens  are  obliged  to  walk  home,  and  to  take 
care  that  they  do  not  stagger  through  wine, 
knowing  that  they  do  not  remain  where  they 
supped,  and  they  must  walk  during  the  night 
as  well  as  day ;  for  no  one  not  yet  freed  from 
military  duty  is  allowed  to  proceed  with  a 
torch. 

Lycurgus  also  having  observed  that,  af^er 
meals,  those  who  contended  with  others  in 
labours,  were  well  coloured,  plump,  and  robust, 
and  those  who  did  not  exercise  themseh*es  were 
puffed  up,  ill  coloured,  and  feeble,  turned  much 
of  his  attention  to  this  subject ;  but  consider- 
ing  that  when  each  individual  exerts  himself,  in 
his  own  opinion  he  appears  to  have  a  body  fit 


V.     We  have  now  nearly  explained  what  |  by  exercise  for  business,  he  commanded  that 
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^  uH  ..-.It  iboold  alwmfi  uks  cue  on  each 
Η  da;  of  cxtrciiing,  that  thej  ihauM  never  in- 
P  dulge  lo  much  in  meat  u  to  weaken  their  body 

And,  in  this  reapact,  he  arema  to  ids  not 
^  to  have  been  mistaken.   Vou  irill  rarely  find 

men  ■urpaasing  the  Spartans  in  health  or 
I  atrength  of  bodj  ;  for  thej  are  equally  exer' 

deed  in  their  legs,  in  their  hands,  and  their 

In  this  respect  also  he  adt^ted  a  plan  diSer- 
tng  from  otbera.  For  in  other  cities  each  indi- 
yiduil  ba*  authority  over  hia  own  children,  aer- 
vanta,  and  property.  Bat  Lycurgus,  wishing 
to  enable  (he  cltiiens  to  enjoy  some  common 
l^ood,  without  iitjuring  each  other,  enacted  a 
law,  that  each  individual  should  have  equal 
authoiitf  over  his  own  children  and  those  of 

When  any  one  considers  that  his  fellow-citi' 
■ens  are  fsthera  of  the  children  over  whom  he 
eiercises  authority,  he  must  do  it  in  such  a  man• 
ner  as  he  would  wish  it  done  to  his  own  i  and  if 
any  boy,  at  any  time,  should  receive  blows  iroTO 
another,  and  inform  bis  father  of  it,  it  is  dia- 
grsceful  not  to  inflict  additional  blaivs  on  his 
toil.  Thus  (hey  have  conBdence  in  each  □(her 
that  nothing  di^raceful  will  be  imposed  on 
their  children. 

He  enacted  also,  that  if  any  one  stood  in 
need  of  servants,  he  should  use  his  neighbour's. 
He  also  introduced  the  common  use  of  bunt- 
ing-dogs, BO  that  those  who  require  them  invite 
their  proprietor  to  hunt,  and  if  he  has  no  lei- 
sure, he  cheerfully  surrendeTS  them.  Tbey  in 
like  manner  use  their  neighbour's  horses  ;  for 
when  one  is  sick  and  in  want  of  a  chariot,  or 
desirous  of  reaching  some  place  quickly,  when 
he  sees  a  horse  anywhere  he  lakes  it.  and  hav- 
ing made  a  proper  use  of  it,  restores  it. 

He  did  not  however  wish  that  done  among 
bis  people,  which  is  customary  with  others. 
For  at  times  persons  belated  by  hunting  stand 
in  need  of  provisions,  unless  they  have  been 
previously  prepared.  He  also  enacted  this  law, 
that  those  who  had  fed  should  leave  the  food 
dressed,  and  those  who  needed  it  should  open 
the  seels  and  take  whatever  (hey  stood  in  need 
of,  and  leave  it  sealed.  When  they  thus  divide 
with  each  other,  even  those  who  have  little 
property  share  in  all  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try, when  they  require  any  thing. 

VII.  With  regard  to  these  things,  Lycurgus 
proposed  α  law  in  Sparta  different  from  tbsi  of 


the  other  Greeks.  For  in  other  cities  all  tba 
citizens  are  as  intent  on  gain  as  possible  g 
one  engages  in  farming,  another  in  commerce, 
another  in  trade,  and  another  is  supported  by 
the  art*. 

But  in  Sparta,  Lycurgus  forbade  freemen  to 
bavB  any  «mnection  with  matters  of  gain; 
whatever  procures  freedom  to  cities  he  enjoin- 
ed them  to  consider  as  their  only  occupation. 

Where  he  caused  every  man  to  contribute 
equally  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  «Lere  all 
eat  together,  how  could  wealth  be  eageriy 
sought  after  fw  the  sake  of  voluptuouanesa? 
But  money  was  not  even  necessary  for  cletbea, 
for  (hej  are  adorned  not  by  costliness  of  dies• 
but  by  robust  constitution  of  bodies. 

Nor  was  it  necessary  to  collect  money  to  be 
at  eipente  in  assisting  their  companions,  for 
be  made  it  more  hononiable  Co  atiitt  their  ac- 
quaintances wi(h  bodily  labour  than  money, 
having  demonstrated  Chat  the  one  depended  0Π 
the  mind,  the  other  on  wealth. 

He  also  absolutely  forbade  tbe  procuring  of 
money  by  unjust  means.  For  Gnt  of  all,  be 
iiHtituted  such  a  kind  of  money,  (bat  if  only 
10  mina  were  introduced  into  α  house  it  could 
neither  escape  (be  notice  of  masten  nor  ser- 
vants, fbi  it  would  occupy  much  space  and 
would  require  a  carriage  to  convey  it. 

Silver  and  gold  are  carefully  searched  after, 
and  if  found  anywhere  the  possessor  is  punish, 
ed.  What  anxious  desire  could  there  then  be 
for  money,  when  the  possession  occasioned 
more  psin  than  tbe  enjoyment  pleasure  ? 

VIII,  We  all  know  how  very  obedient  tbe 
Spartans  were  to  their  rulers  and  the  laws.  I 
however  suppose  that  Lycurgus  would  not  have 
attempted  to  settle  thie  sound  political  consti- 
tution, before  he  bad  converted  to  his  opiniona 
the  most  powerful  men  in  the  stale, 

1  prove  it  thus,  that  in  other  states  tbe  most 
powerful  men  do  not  wish  lo  seem  to  fear  ma- 
gislrates,  but  deem  this  unworthy  of  a  free• 
man ;  but  in  Spsrta  the  most  powerful  pay 
great  respect  to  the  msgislrates,  and  reckon  it 
honourable  to  demean  themselves ;  and  when 
addressed,  not  to  walk  hut  run  to'  obey.  For 
they  suppose  that  if  they  lead  the  way  in  obe- 
dience, tbe  rest  will  foUovr  their  example, 
which  wBs  the  case. 

And  it  is  probable  that  these  same  persona 
assisted  Lycurgus  in  instituting  the  power  of 
the  ephori,  berause  they  knew  that  obedience 
was  tbe  greatest  good  in  a  state,  in  an  army. 
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in  ■  family.     In  proportion  to  the  extent  off 
the  power  of  the  magUtracr,   they  fuppo«ed  , 
that  they  would  inspire  terror  in  tbe  citizens 
and  enforce  obedience. 

Tbe  ephori  tben  are  enabled  to  anierre  whom 
they  chooM,  and  are  empowered  to  demand  the 
fine  instantly  ;  they  are  empowered  to  abrogate  ^ 
the  authority  of  the  magistrates  at  times,  to  in-  ' 
carcerate,  and  even  to  institute  a  trial  for  life.  ' 
And  having  «o  much  authority,  they  do  not,  like  ; 
other  states,  allow  tho«e  chosen  alwavs  to  com.  • 
mand  during  the  )'ear  as  they  choose,  but  like 
kings  and  presidents  in  the  gymnastic  contests, 
if  they  perceive  any  one  acting  contrary  to  law, 
tbey  immediately  punish  him. 

Thoutrh  there  were  many  other  excellent 
devices  which  Lycurgui  u^ed  to  inspire  in  tbe 
people  a  wish  to  ol)py  the  laws,  this  one  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  the  best,  that  he  did  not 
deliver  his  laws  to  the  people  until  he  came 
with  some  of  the  nobles  to  Delphi,  and  ques- 
tioned the  god  whether  it  would  be  more  desir- 
able and  advantageous  for  Sparta  to  obey  the 
laws  which  he  had  made.  When  the  answer 
was  received  that  it  would  on  every  account  be 
preferable,  he  then  delivered  them,  decreeing 
that  it  was  not  only  against  the  laws  of  man 
but  agaiii<t  those  of  heaven,  to  disobey  the 
law»  ««anctioiied  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo. 

IX.  This  also  is  deserving  of  admiration  in 
Lycurgus,  that  he  effected  this  in  the  state, 
that  an  honourable  death  should  be  reckoned 
preferable  to  a  disgraceful  life  ;  and  if  any  one 
examines,  he  will  find  fewer  of  them  dying  than 
of  those  who  attempt  to  escape  danger  by  tlight. 

So  that  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  a  man  is 
preserved  a  much  longer  period  by  bravery 
than  by  cowardice  ;  for  it  is  much  easier,  plea 
eanter,  more  capable  of  assisting  us  in  difficulty, 
and  stronger ;  and  it  is  plain  that  glory  is  the 
attendant  of  bravery,  for  all  men  wish  to  as>ist 
the  brave. 

By  what  contrivances  he  attained  this  object 
should  not  be  overlooked.  His  laws  wisely 
entailed  happiness  on  the  brave,  misery  on 
cowards. 

For  in  other  states  when  any  one  acts  cow- 
ardly, he  is  merely  branded  with  the  name  of 
coward ;  he  goes  to  the  same  market  with  the 
brave  man,  and  sits  or  exercises  himself  if  he 
chooses :  but  at  Lacedaemon  every  one  would 
be  ashamed  to  admit  the  coward  into  the  same 
tent,  or  exercise  himself  with  him  in  wrestling. 


Frequently  also  such  a  paw»,  whca  ^9• 
patties  who  plaj  ml  ball  are  dinded,  hu  ■ 
place  asaig:ncd  for  him,  and  ml  daaeei  he ii& 
pelled  into  the  nncMt  dishoooofafale  pbce;  ■ 
the  road  too  he  must  giw  plare  to  ochei^  be 
at  pubhc  meetings  he  must  eren  Μ  to  b 
juniors.  He  must  also  support  his  fiaikff 
lations  at  home,  apart  from  the  public  ρΒΛ 
and  they  must  remain  without  hosbsa^  ■  ih 
city :  the  coward  a-as  not  allowed  to  tikeasifc 
and  yet  a  fine  was  imposed  for  not  hsviif  «^ 
He  is  not  allowed  to  walk  about  snouted»  ■ 
to  imitate  those  whose  character  is  irreproM^ 
sble,  unless  he  wishes  to  receive  blows  firoah 
betters. 

When  such  disgrace  was  inflicted  αροα  α•- 
ards,  it   cannot  be   reckoned  wonderfol  tkif 
death  should  be  preferred  by  them,  to  a  lift  t[ 
dishonourable  and  infamous.  1 

X.  L}'curgus  also  seems  to  me  to  hare  «is^ 
devised  a  plan  for  encouraging  the  prardce  i 
virtue  throughout  life  till  old  age.  Fortoli 
other  institutions  he  added  the  making  tbe» 
nate  consist  entirely  of  old  men  distingaiski' 
for  nrtue,  and  brought  it  about  that  honour scl 
virtue  were  not  neglected  even  in  old  age. 

It  is  also  deser^nng  of  admiration,  that  k 
gave  great  authority  to  the  old  age  of  the  bnw; 
for  ha>nng  appointed  the  old  men  umpir»  i: 
the  contest  for  superiority  of  intellect,  he  rn• 
dered  their  old  age  more  honourable  than  vt 
strength  of  those  in  full  bloom.  • 

This  contest  is  deservedly  celebrated  witif 
highest  exertion  by  men.  Gjrmnastic  contfss 
are  honourable,  but  they  refer  to  the  bodr.-l• 
but  the  contest  regarding  the  dignity  of  *  I 
old  man,  exhibits  the  deciding  on  bra\'e  soob•  i 
In  proportion  as  the  soul  is  better  than  w 
body,  so  the  contest  of  superiority  of  mind  d6l 
serves  to  be  more  zealously  aimed  at  than  (bk 
of  the  body. 

Does  not  this,  moreover,  deserve  distinguish• 
ed  admiration  in  Lycurgus?  IVhen  be  pfr-l 
ceivcd  that  those  who  did  not  wish  to  titv^ 
to  virtue  were  not  able  to  enlarge  their  cotti<• 
try,  he  obliged  all  men  publicly  in  Sparta  ti 
practise  all  the  virtues.  For  as  private  me» 
excel  each  other  in  virtue,  those  who  practise  ΐΐ 
from  those  who  neglect  it,  so  also  Sparta  is  natu- 
rally superior  to  all  states  in  virtue,  as  being  tbt 
only  one  which  enjoins  honour  and  virtue. 

Is  not  this  then  also  deserving  of  commen- 
dation, that  when  other  states  punish  one  wk 
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•had  committed  an  injury  upon  another,  they 
inflicted  not  lees  punishment  on  him  who 
showed  himself  regardless  of  excelling  in 
virtue. 

He  considered,  it  appears,  that  those  who 
made  others  slaves,  or  took  any  plunder,  or  stole 
any  thing,  only  injured  the  individual  sufferers, 
but  that  by  cowards  and  effeminate  men,  whole 
republics  had  been  overturned.  So  that  in 
my  opinion  he  deservedly  imposed  heaviest 
punishments  on  them. 

And  he  rendered  the  necessity  most  inviol- 
able of  practising  every  political  virtue.  For 
to  all  those  who  performed  what  was  enjoined 
by  law,  he  gave  an  equal  participation  in  the 
benefits  of  the  state,  and  he  took  no  account 
either  of  the  weakness  of  their  bodies,  or 
slenderness  of  their  means.  If  any  one  through 
indolence  should  neglect  to  toil  through  what 
v\ras  enjoined  by  law,  he  pointed  him  out  as  one 
110  longer  deserving  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
equal-honoured. 

But  it  is  very  plain  that  these  laws  are  very 
ancient ;  for  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  times  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  though  they 
are  so  old  they  are  still  reckoned  the  most  re- 
cent with  other  nations,  for  what  is  most  won- 
derful, all  men  praise  such  institutions,  though 
no  state  wishes  to  imitate  them. 

XI.  The  advantages  of  his  institutions  al. 
ready  enumerated  were  common  both  to  peace 
and  war.. — but  we  may  also  explain  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  his  plans  in  military  affairs. 

He  first  caused  the  ephori  to  announce  be- 
forehand  to  the  cavalry,  the  heavy-armed,  and 
then  to  the  artizans,  the  years  in  which  they 
must  join  the  army,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
may  have  in  the  army  abundance  of  all  those 
things  which  are  necessary  in  a  city  ;  and  the 
instruments  which  the  army  require  for  com- 
mon use,  whatever  be  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended,  are  commanded  to  be  sup- 
plied partly  on  waggons,  partly  on  beasts  of 
burden;  and  thus  their  deficiencies  are  less 
likely  to  escape  notice. 

In  war  he  enacted  that  they  should  wear  a 
purple  robe  and  carry  a  brazen  shield,  as  he 
supposed  this  to  have  least  in  common  with 
the  female  robe,  and  fittest  for  war,  for  it  is 
soonest  made  splendid  and  is  with  difficulty 
soiled.  He  also  allowed  those  above  the  age 
of  youths  to  wear  their  hair  long,  as  he  sup- 
posed them  thus  to  appear  taller,  genteeler, 
and  sterner. 


When  they  were  thus  arrayed,  he  divided 
them  into  six  regiments  of  cavalry  and  heavy- 
armed.  Each  of  these  political  regiments'  has 
one  general  officer,  four  colonels,  eight  captains, 
and  sixteen  subalterns.  These  regiments  are 
put  in  battle  array  by  word  of  command,  some- 
times each  enomotia  making  only  one  file, 
sometimes  three  files,  sometimes  six. 

In  supposing  the  Lacedaemonian  arrangement 
in  arms  to  be  most  intricate,  the  majority  of 
mankind  have  conceived  what  is  most  opposite 
to  fact.  For  in  the  Lacedaemonian  arrange- 
ment in  arms  there  are  commanders  in  the 
front  ranks,  and  each  line  has  within  itself 
every  thing  necessary  for  war. 

It  is  so  easy  to  understand  this  arrangement, 
that  no  one  acquainted  with  military  move- 
ments can  mistake  it ;  for  some  are  enjoined  to 
lead,  others  to  follow.  The  marching  with  one 
of  the  wings  in  front  is  pointed  out  by  the 
orders  of  the  subaltern,  as  if  by  a  herald,  by 
which  the  phalanxes  become  both  narrower  and 
closer ;  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  understanding  this  circumstance. 

But  that  the  body  thus  arranged  should  be 
able  to  fight  with  the  enemy  when  thrown  into 
confusion,  is  not  so  easily  understood  ;  except 
by  those  educated  under  the  laws  of  Lycurgus. 

The  Lacedaemonians  make  these  things  very 
easy  which  seem  very  difficult  to  men  in  arms. 
For  when  they  march  by  the  wing,  the  enomo- 
tia follows  in  the  rear ;  and  if,  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, the  enemy's  phalanx  should  appear  in 
front,  orders  are  given  to  the  enomotarch  to 
to  arrange  his  men  with  front  to  the  left ;  and 
in  like  manner  throughout  the  whole,  until  the 
phalanx  stands  opposite.  But  if,  when  in  this 
position,  the  enemy  appear  in  the  rear,  each 


1  mXirtmSf  μ4ζΰν,  Thucydidea,  v.  66.  mention•  the 
same  divkion  of  the  Lacedemonian  army.  What  nam. 
ber  of  soldiers  was  contained  in  each  mora  is  uncertain ; 
some  make  them  fire,  some  seven,  and  others  nine  hon. 
dred ;  but  at  the  first  formation  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  J  seem  not  to  have  exceeded  four  hundred,  who  were 
all  fo<it.men.  '£vm^u«ti«  was  the  half  of  «irmxMYw» 
eontidned  originally  twenty.five  men,  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  soldiers  in  it,  being  bound  by  a  solemn 
oath  upon  a  sacrifloe  to  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  their  ooun- 
try.  In  tiie  coarse  of  time  the  numbers  of  the  ιμ^/μτ/μ 
were  changed  and  increased,  though  the  ancient  name 
still  remained,  so  that  the  Itm^sriu,  consisted  of  upwards 
of  fifty,  and  «irrnMrrW  of  upwards  »f  one  hundred  men. 
From  a  cslculatinn  made  on  a  passage  of  Thucydidee, 
the  ΐΜίμΛτίΛ  la  proved  to  consist  of  thirty-two  men, 
which  makes  up  for  the  whole  regiment  the  number  of 
51i. 
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the  flanker  the  »ing,n, 

leir 

rmed  three  «y^ 

Mermarch  began  ila  ntotlon  at 

the  wroer  er  the  wing  n 

tare.!  Ihe  enemj,  and  rer 

«.Ϊ. 

■H•  Laeedvmfintui  cd 


wing  inlii  the  plan  of  the  sther. 


surruunil  thru),  he  woulil  Ull  in,  not  wilb  »' 
unneil.  Init  beHVf-arinrd  men.  But  if  at  nr 
litiie  it  may  teem  advaiiUgeuua  for  aome  pai- 
pote,  thai  tbe  leader  should  atand  on  the  rigta 
wing,  turning  the  troop  upon  tUe  wing,  tbc; 
deploy  the  [ihaliiii  until  the  general  ia  aa  ibt 
right  and  Ihe  rear  is  on  the  left. 

But  if  again  from  llie  right  a  bod]r  of  ik 
enemy  should  appear  marcliing,  rwcb  oobon 
makes  a  central  moiemeut  of  bBlf-nimin(  Qu 
a  galley,  wboae  prow  is  wiibed  to  be  pceMWd 
la  the  enemy,  and  then  the  rear  company  cama 
(o  ihe  right.  And  if  3^\a  the  enemy  tbosU 
attempt  tbe  left,  they  do  not  allow  this,  Iw 
drive  them  ofT,  or  lum  the  opposing  coJbpanic^ 
to  Ihe  enemy,  and  thus  again  the  rear  rampiin 
is  placed  on  the  le[t. 

Xll.  1  will  alio  explain  how  Lycuifu 
enacted  that  their  camps  should  be  pitcbei 
Becaute  the  angles  of  a  quadnuifjle 
leu,  the  camp  was  pitched  in  a  drcle,  unin 
they  were  protected  by  >  mouutain,  or  bad  i 
wall  or  rirer  on  their  rear. 

He  instituted  daily  vratchea  wbicb  lookfi 
inwards  to  the  cump  ;  these  are  placed,  n. 
the  sake  of  the  enemy,  but  their  friend»;  ai 
cavalry  wiUch  tbe  enemy  from  place*  vixn 
[bey  can  sec  farthest  in  advaace. 

But  if  any  one  should  advance  during  Λ 
riil^ht  beyond  Ihe  phalanx,  he  decreed  thalli: 
should  be  watched  by  the  Sryrite»  :  bat  no• 
this  is  done  by  strangers,  pruvided  some  » 
them  be  present. 

It  aught  to  be  well  understood,    that    tb; 
always  go  about  with  their  spears,  luid  for 
same  reason,  they  prevent   thair   slaves  firo 
joining  ihe  army.      And  it  ii 
dered  al,  that  thouc  ^ng  out  tor  ni 
poses,  do  not  retire  so  fct  from  «icb  other,  « 
the  army,  as  to  excite  uneasiness  in  each  oil 
this  is  done  for  self-preservation. 

They  frequently  change  their  tamp,  1 
ihey  may  injure  their  enemy,  and  assitl  t( 
friends.  And  it  is  enjoined  by  law,  thai  l1 
Larediemonians  should  ex 
wherever  they  are  engaged  in  war  ;  which  sis 
greatly  to  their  magnenimity  mni 

ness.      Their  exercises  in  walking  81 

take  place  in  front  of  their  own  regiment,  wi 
no  one  can  proceed  beyond  it. 

And  after  the  eietcisea  Ihe  firat  polenail•- 
issues  oiders  for  them  to  sit  down  -  tbis  μ 
all  ihe  purposes  of  ■  review:  after  Ibii  <ώΊ 
breakfast,  and  itnmediaiety  the  advanced  r 
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tinel  is  reliered  :  after  that  agaiiiy  oonvemtum 
and  recreation  before  the  evening  exeidaee. 

Immediately  afterwards,  orders  are  given  to 
svp,  and  when  they  have  sung  to  the  gods,  to 
whom  the/  have  previously  sacrificed,  they  re- 
tire to  rest  in  their  armour. 

No  person  need  wonder  that  I  write  so 
much  on  this  subject,  as  nothing  which  require• 
diligence  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
the  Lacedemonians  in  warlike  matters. 

X III.  I  will  also  explain  the  power  and  hon* 
our  which  Lycurgus  decreed  should  be  given  to 
the  king  when  with  the  army.  First,  then,  the 
state  supports  a  kmg  and  attendants  in  the  camp: 
the  polemarchs  live  in  the  same  tent  with  him, 
that  being  always  present  they  may  be  better 
enabled  to  hold  a  common  conndl  when  neces- 
sary. Other  three  men,  also,  of  the  alike-hon- 
oured, live  in  the  same  tent  with  him.  These 
attend  to  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  that  their 
minds  may  not  be  distracted  by  minor  consi* 
deration8,from  attending  to  warlike  affairs. 

I  will  now  explain  how  the  king  moves  for- 
ward to  battle  with  the  army.  He  sacrifices 
first  at  home  to  Jupiter  the  leader,  and  the 
other  gods ;  and  when  he  has  thus  sacrificed, 
the  fire-bearing  attendant  taking  fire  from  the 
altar,  leads  the  way  to  the  borders  of  the  coun- 
try :  the  king  then  again  sacrifices  to  Jupiter 
and  Minerva. 

When  they  have  sacrificed  to  both  these 
gods,  then  be  passes  the  boundaries  of  the 
country.  Fire  from  these  sacrifices  leads  the 
way,  never  to  be  extinguished;  all  kinds  of 
\ictims  are  then  sacrificed.  Whenever  he  sa- 
crifices he  begins  this  work  at  daybreak,  wish- 
ing to  anticipate  the  good-will  of  the  god. 

There  are  present  at  the  sacrifice,  the  pole- 
march,  lochagi,  pentecosteres,  commanders  of 
mercenary  troops,  the  commanders  of  baggage 
troops,  and  any  one  of  the  generals  from  the 
city  who  chooses. 

Two  of  φβ  ephori  are  also  present,  who  do 
not  interfere  in  the  conducting  of  business, 
unless  they  are  summoned  by  the  king ;  but 
\ooking  on  what  each  did.  they  naturally  ren- 
der them  more  modest.  When  the  sacred  rites 
ere  finished,  the  king,  having  called  them  all 
forward,  prescribes  what  is  to  be  done ;  so  that 
contemplating  these  things,  you  would  suppose 
that  other  nations  enter  into  military  afiairs 
with  precipitation,  but  that  the  Lacedsmonians 
alone  in  reality  were  the  artists  of  war. 

But  when  the  king  leads,  if  no  enemy  ap- 


pears,  no  one  proceeds  before  him  except  the 
Sdrit»  and  the  cavalry,  who  march  in  advance 
to  reconnoitre,  and  if  at  any  time  they  suppose 
a  battle  likely  to  ensue,  the  king  takes  the  troop 
of  the  first  regiment  and  leads  it,  turning  aside 
to  the  right,  until  he  is  in  the  middle  between 
the  two  mora  and  the  two  polemarchias. 

Whatever  instructions  in  addition  to  these 
must  be  given,  are  arranged  by  the  eldest  of 
those  connected  with  the  public  table;  and 
these  are  the  men  who  live  in  the  same  tent 
with  the  alike-honoured,  the  prophets,  phy- 
sicians, musicians,  officers  of  the  army,  and  the 
volunteers  present.  So  that  of  the  things 
necessary  to  be  done  none  is  neglected ;  for 
every  thing  is  previously  considered. 

Lycurgus,  in  my  opinion  contrived  what 
was  very  advantageous  with  respect  to  the 
contest  on  arms.  For  when  in  sight  of  the 
enemy  the  goat  is  sacrificed,  the  law  b,  that 
all  άφ  musicians  present  should  play,  and 
that  none  of  the  Laoedcmonians  should  be  un- 
covered with  garlands ;  and  they  are  enjoined  be- 
fore-band  to  clean  their  arms.  The  youth  are 
allowed  to  march  to  battle  combed,  and  to  be 
sprightly  and  graceful.  .  .  .  And  that  it 
may  be  well  done,  the  polemarch  must  take  cara 

The  king  decides  on  the  proper  season  and 
place  for  pitching  the  camp.  He  possesses  also 
the  right  of  dismissing  ambassadors  whether 
friendly  or  hostile.  He  also  commences  what- 
ever they  wish  done. 

When  any  person  comes  desiring  justice,  the 
king  refers  him  to  the  Hellanodic»,  and  if 
money,  to  thequ«stor,  and  if  bringing  in  booty, 
to  the  dealer  in  booty.  When  they  do  thus  no 
other  business  is  left  in  battle  for  the  king, 
than  to  be  priest  in  what  regards  the  gods  and 
general  in  what  regards  men. 

XIV.  Should  the  question  be  asked,  do  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  at  present  seem  to  renudn 
unchanged  ?  to  this  I  certainly  would  not  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative. 

For  I  know  that  the  Lacedaemonians  former- 
ly preferred  to  associate  together,  in  possession 
of  moderate  means,  than  to  govern  cities  and 
be  corrupted  by  adulation 

And  formerly,  I  know  that  they  were  afraid 
to  appear  possessed  of  gold ;  but  I  know  some 
who  are  at  present  vain  and  ostentatious  of 
their  possessions. 

I  know,  too,  that  formerly  on  this  account 
strangers  were  expelled,  and  the  citizens  were 
not  allowed  to  reside  abroad,  lest  their  morals 
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•bouU  bt  «itruplcd  by  stmgcn.     Boc 
keoir  that  they  prove  the  fint  toemt 
■dTet,  UHt  they  say  oercr  ecMe  to  govern  e 
fofeiffDcicy. 

There  wm  e  time,  too^  when  they  wcie  wdu- 
loiu  to  a»ke  theouelvc•  worthy  of  govcming ; 
but  now  they  itudy  oMwe  to  obtau  rule  than 
deierve  it. 

The  Greeks,  formerly,  morted  to  Lfr• 
cednDon,  and  requested  of  them  to  take  the  lend 
against  those  who  did  an  injnry-^but  now, 
many  of  the  Greeks  exhort  each  other  to  hinder 
them  from  again  taking  the  lead  in  their  aflaira. 

Jt  is  by  no  means  wonderful,  that  such  bhane 
should  be  attached  to  them,  as  they  ahovr  theas- 
aelves  neither  obedient  to  the  deity,  nor  to  the 
laws  of  Lycnrgus. 

XV.  I  wish  also  to  explain  what  agree, 
mente  Lycurgus  made  between  the  king  and 
the  city ;  fur  he  is  the  only  magbtrate,  whose 
office  remains  such  as  it  was  originally  insti• 
tuted :  the  other  political  situations  have  been 
changed,  and  are  even  now  changing. 

For  he  enacted  that  the  king  should  offer 
without  the  city,  all  the  public  sacrifices,  as  he 
was  descended  from  the  deity,  and  be  eom- 
mander  wherever  the  state  should  send  the 
army. 

He  granted  also,  that  be  should  receive  a 
share  of  the  sacrifices,  and  be  possessed  of  so 
much  good  land  in  many  of  the  neighbouring 
cities,  as  never  to  be  in  wafit  of  moderate 
means,  and  never  be  possessed  of  excessive 
wealth. 


night 

might  have  it  in  their 

one  they  pleased. 

He  giaoted  also,  thnt  caKJi  of  them  thoui 

choooe  two  eompaniQiia,wlio  wetv  called  Pvtn. 

He  granted  him  also,  to  receive  a  pig  firam  ever 

litter,  that    he  might  never  be  in  naat  U 

victims»  when  it  waa  nrr<  asaij  to  consult  tk 

gods  on  any  matter.     And  near  his  home  ι 

j  pool    of   vrater    presauta     abtindance :    tint 

I  this  is  awful  for  many  porpoacai,  those  wk 

I  do  not  possess  one  know  beaL     All  rise  wf 

from  their  seats  to  the  kii^,  but  tlw  ephtfi  at 

■ot  rise  from  their  chain  of  office. 

They  bind  each  other  by  oatha  every  aioot^ 
j  the  ephori  for  the  dty,  and  the  fcing  for  hi» 
sel£  The  king^  oath  is,  that  he  wiU  govcn 
aceording  to  the  existing  laws  of  the  dty :  tie 
dty^s  oath,  that  if  he  does  not  violate  ha 
oath,  they  will  preserve  his  kingdom  onsUKs 
and  firm. 

And  these  are  the  honoun  which  are  paid  to 
the  king  in  his  native  huid  when  living :  th«7 
do  not  Cur  exceed  those  paid  to  a  private  indi- 
vidual ;  for  be  did  not  wish  to  infuse  a  tyna• 
nical  spirit  in  the  king»,  nor  to  excite  amcmg 
the  citizens  an  envy  of  their  power. 

But  honours  are  paid  to  the  kiiig  wbon 
dead :  by  this,  the  law»  of  LycurpuA  wish  to 
show,  that  they  have  honoured  the  king»  ot  the 
Laceds»moniaus,  not  as  men,  but  as  heroes. 
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At  it  hai  fallen  to  our  lot,  from  long  practice, 
to  have  become  experienced  in  horaemuuhip, 

wewiah  to  point  out  to  our  younger  friende  bow 
we  tfaink  they  can  use  their  hories  most  pro- 
perly. Simon  has  indeed  written  a  treatiia  on 
boieemanehip  ;  he  alio  erected  a  brazen  horse 
■t  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Athens,  uid  carved 
on  the  pedestal  his  own  deeds.  We  will  not 
expunge  from  our  owu  writinge  whatever  we 
find  in  accordance  witb  his  views,  but  we  will 
give  them  with  much  more  pleasure,  to  our 
friends,  reckoning  them  more  deaerving  of  cre- 
dit, inasmuch  as  he,  who  wu  a  horseman,  cor. 
responded  in  opinion  with  lu.  Whaterei  he 
has  omiiied,  we  will  attempt  to  explain. 

We  will  first  describe  how  a  man  may  be 
least  deceived  in  purchaiing  ■  horse.  It  ii  evi- 
dent that  we  ought  to  prove  the  body  of  the 
untamed  foal,  for  the  horse  not  yet  mounted 
□innot  exhibit  very  distinct  proofs  of  bis  spirit. 

And,  of  bis  body,  we  assert  that  the  feet 
should  first  be  eiainined  For  as  a  house 
would  be  useless  which  had  tha  upper  parti 
beautiful,  without  having  the  necesaary  foun- 
dalioii  laid  ;  so  also  a  war-steed  would  be  ose- 
'ess,  though  every  other  part  of  the  body  were 
good,  if  the  feet  were  badly  shaped,  for  none 
of  his  advantages  could  be  brought  into  actian. 

When  we  wish  to  prove  the  feet,  the  hoofs 
must  first  be  examined.  Soundness  of  feet  is 
mucb  influenced  by  the  thickness  or  thinness 
of  the  hoofs.  This  also  mnit  not  be  loet  sight 
of,  whether  the  hoofs  are  high  before  and  be- 
hind, or  low;  for  the  high  ones  have  the  hol- 
low of  the  sole  removed  from  the  ground  ;  but 
the  low  walk  equally  on  the  strongest  and  soft- 
est part  of  the  foot,  like  in-kneed  men.  Simon 
eicellently  remarks,  that  good  feet  are  known 
by  the  sound  ;  (he  hollow  hoof  struck  on  the 
ground  sounds  like  e  rymbal. 


Having  begun  with  the  feet  we  will  ascend 
gradually  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  is  ncces. 
•ary  then  that  the  upper  part  of  the  hoofs  and 
the  lower  bones  of  the  fetlock  should  not  be 
too  erect,  like  a  goat's  j  for  being  very  elastic, 
it  fatigues  the  rider,  and  such  legs  are  more 
easily  inOamed  :  nor  ought  the  bones  to  be  too 
low,  for  the  fetlocks  would  become  hairleM 
and  ulcerated,   whether  the  hone   rode  over 

The  bone*  of  the  leg  ought  to  be  thick,  for 
these  are  the  supports  of  the  body ;  ther  should 
not  however  be  covered  with  fat  flesh  or 
large  veins.  For  when  driven  through  rough 
roads,  these  muit  necessarily  be  filled  with 
blood,  hard  tumours  arise,  the  legs  become  fat, 
and  the  skin  separates.  And  when  the  skin 
becomes  loose,  the  smaller  bone  of  the  leg  fre- 
quently separates,  and  renders  the  borse  lame- 
Moreover,  if  the  foal,  when  walking,  bends 
hi*  knees  pliantly,  you  may  reckon  it  probable 
that  when  ridden  he  wilt  have  pliant  leg».  For 
they  all  in  the  course  of  time  bend  tbeir  kneea 
much  more  pliantlf.  Flexible  knees  are  justly 
held  in  repute ;  inasmuch  as  they  render  tha 
horse  less  liable  to  «tumble  andshake  the  rider, 
than  stiff  I^s. 

When  the  arms  are  fat,  horses  appear  strong. 
er  and  more  elegant,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
human  form.  And  when  the  chest  is  wide,  it 
contributes  both  to  his  beauty,  to  bis  strength, 
and  bears  the  legs  more  giscefully ;  not  close  one 
to  theother,butconBiderably  separated.  More- 
over, from  the  chest  his  neck  should  not  fall 
forward  like  boar's,  but,  like  a  cock's,  should 
rise  erect  to  the  head,  and  be  slender  at  the 
arch.  The  head  should  be  bony,  and  have  a 
small  jaw-bone ;  ihui  his  neck  wilt  be  before 
the  rider,  and  bis  eye  see  what  is  before  his  feet. 
Λ  horse  thus  shaped  would  be  less  able  to 
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uu  violenre,  even  Ihijugh  very  ([iiriled ;  (ur 
hones  attempt  to  do  injury,  iidi   by  arching 
tbe  n«ck,  but  lij  extending  the  head  Torward. 
It  i»  aieo  iieteBBary  tg  fonsiiier,  whether  the 

or  if  only  one  \  for  those  which  haTe  diuimi- 
lal  jawg  are  generally  unmatwgeable.      When 

vigilant,  and  can  lee  much  fdrthci'  than  when 
they  are  butiIc  in  the  aocket. 

Wide  noitrila  are  also  inucb  more  convenient 
for  breathing ;  and  render  ihe  appeannce  of 
the  horse  more  terrible ;  for  when  one  horse 
ii  eriTBged  at  another,  or  ia  excited  in  riding, 
be  distendi  bis  nostrils  ciceeiliiigly. 

When  the  head  ia  large  at  the  top,  and  tbe 
ean  amall,  the  horse  appears  much  more  ele- 
gant. When  the  point  of  the  shoulder  is  high, 
the  lider  baa  a  safer  seat,  and  adheres  more 
dosely  to  the  xhouldera.  Tbe  loins,  when 
double,  are  much  more  easily  sitten  upon,  than 
η  single,  and  much  more  pleasant  to  the 


eye. 


ssHy   r 


lewbat  pro- 
a  generully 


capublo  of  «iijuyiiig  I'ood.  Iti  jinjputtioii  ns  the 
loins  are  broadur  and  iburtur,  no  tinich  easier 
is  it  for  tlie  hone  to  raise  the  fiirc-[)urt  of  the 
body  and  bring  fur^ard  the  iiiiideri  and  tbe 
belly  thus  ajipears  smaller,  wbieh  when  large 
deforms  the  burse,  weaki'ns  it,  and  renders  it 
less  capable  oi  carrying  burdene. 

It  is  necessary  also  that  tile  hBunrlics  should 
be  broad  and  fleshy,  to  correspond  with  the 
sides  and  breast :  wbcri  all  these  parts  are  solid, 
it  renders  the  horse  lighter  fur  the  race,  and 
much  fleeter. 

Moreover,  if  the  hocks  he  sepamled  by  α 
broad  line,  then  the  hind  legs  in  walking  will 
be  aepariited  by  a  proper  sjiaee,  and  be  brought 


upsc 


a  ^real  addition  is  made  to  the  bold- 
ness and  strength  of  bis  look,  buch  in  walking 
and  riding.  This  may  be  proved  from  men, 
for  when  they  wish  to  raiie  anything  from  (he 
^arlb,  they  attempt  to  do  so  by  standing  astride 
rather  than  ivitb  legn  close. 

A  horse,  besides,  should  not  have  large  les. 
delta ;  this  cannot  he  observed  in  the  foal. 
With  regard  to  the  pastern,  the  shank  lioncs, 
the  fetlocks,  and  hoofs  of  the  hind  legs,  the 
same  may  be  said  as  of  the  fore, 

t  now  explain  how  a  man  may  run  (be  least 


risk  of  being  deceived,  when  canjectotiag  (b 
t'uiure  height  of  a  horte.  The  yoaitg  bom 
which,  when  foaled,  bss  the  ahank-bonca  hng- 
esl,  invariably  turns  out  the  largest.  For  ■ 
time  idraacca,  the  thmali-bonee  ef  sU  qaa^ 
rupeda  intxease  but  little;  but  that  tbe  tea 
of  the  body  may  be  afmnietricBl,  it  incrCMU 
in  proportion  with  tham. 

Persona  who  thus  prove  (he  form  of  ι 
foal,  seems,  in  my  opinion,  tnoat  likely  to  ob- 
tain a  good.footed,  strong,  well-Bealwd,  giM» 
ful,  and  large-siied  borae.  Thougli  son^ 
when  growing,  change  mucb,  still,  in  our  duin 
of  them,  we  may  confidently  follow  tl 
rule ;  for  there  are  far  more  defoimed  fbJi 
which  (urn  out  brautifal  horaea,  than  bcautiM 
foals  which  prove  deformed  hi 


II.  It  B< 


w  neceasaiy  to  explain  bo• 


young  horses  should  be  trained.      Thoae  mia 

in  cities  are  enjoined  to  ride,  who   arc  bat  \ 

enabled  from  their  wealth,  and  who  partake  ta  | 

the  honours  of  the  s(ate.     It  is  mucb  bettct  I 

that  a  young  man  should  be  stndtous  of  6ιλ  I 

habits  of  hodynnd  of  horsemanship  ;  or  ifaL  J 

ready  skiUeil  in  riding,  of  excrrisiiiK  iiim'ell,  | 

than  be  a  breaker  of  horses  ;  and  that  an  ud  . 

man  should  be  engaged  with  his  family,   bit  I 

friends,  political  and  military  aiTairs,  than  be  ' 

engafiod  in  training  horses.  | 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  method  oi  : 
rearing  horses,  as  I  am,  will  give  them  out  (e 

be  tmincd.     It  is  necessary,  however,  befon  ■ 

giving  them  out,  to  have  a  written  apreemeoi  ' 

regarding  (he  manner  in  which  you  wish  (hero  f 

trained,  Κί  is  done  «hen  a  boy  la  engaprd  (o  I 
learn  any  art  ι  for  (ha(  will  show  the  break» 

what  be  ought  to  attend  to,  in  order  to  reed"  ' 

Cure  must  be  taken,  that  when  tbe  breakei    ■ 
receives  Ihe  foal,  be  be  gentle,  tractable,  and    ( 
fond  of  men.      For  he  is  generally  rendered  fc    : 
at  home  by  (he  f-room,  if  (he  fonl  is  made  κ    ! 
understand  that  hunger,  (hirst,  and   irritation.    I 
are  procured  by  solitude  ;  and  that  meat,  drint 
and  freedom  from  iirilalion,  are   procured  bf 
men.     When  these  things  take  place,  foala  Μ 
only  love,  but  long  for  men. 

is  neressary  also  to   touch    those  pam 
li,  when  touched,  give  greatest   plcasuif 
le  horse ;  and  these  are  the  hairiest,  and 
'  pacts  in  which,  when  be  feels  any  pain.     ' 
nnot  relieve  himself.  I 

le  grotmi  should  Le  enjoined  to  lead  bim   1 
igh  a  iroivd,  and  cause  bim   to  approart    | 
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all  kinds  of  sights  and  sounds.  Whichever  of 
these  the  foal  may  dread,  it  is  necessary  to 
teach  him  not  by  harshness,  but  gentleness, 
that  they  are  not  dangerous.  Regarding  the 
training  of  horses,  it  seems  to  me  sufficient,  to 
tell  the  unskilled  to  follow  the  above  instruc- 
tions. 

III.  We  will  now  suggest  a  few  things 
which  ought  to  be  attended  to,  by  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  riding  horse,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid 
being  cheated  in  the  bargain.  First,  then,  let  it 
not  escape  bis  notice  what  his  age  is ;  for  if  he 
has  not  the  foal-teeth,  he  can  neither  give  us 
pleasure  with  anticipated  exertion,  nor  can  he 
be  easily  disposed  of  again. 

When  his  youth  is  manifest,  it  is  necessary 
■gain  to  observe  narrowly  how  he  receives  the 
bit  in  his  mouth,  and  the  bridle  about  his  ears ; 
there  is  least  chance  of  this  escaping  notice,  if 
the  bridle  be  put  on  and  off  before  the  pur- 
chaser. 

Tlien  we  must  also  observe,  how  he  receives 
the  rider  on  his  back.  For  many  horses  are 
with  difficulty  approached,  as  they  know,  if 
they  allow  it,  they  Λνϋΐ  be  obliged  to  la- 
bour. 

This  must  also  be  considered,  if  when 
mounted  he  desires  to  withdraw  from  other 
horses,  or  if  when  they  chance  to  be  near,  he 
advances  to  them  without  the  will  of  his  rider. 
There  are  some,  who  on  account  of  bad  train- 
ing, fly  homewards  from  the  race  ground.  ■ 

Fetlock  riding,  as  it  is  called,  shows  the  in- 
tractable horse,and  much  more  the  sudden  change 
of  the  riding.  For  many  do  not  attempt  to  run 
against  the  will  of  their  rider,  unless  the  hard 
jaw  which  does  not  feel  the  force  of  the  bit, 
and  the  horse's  speed  directed  homewards, 
coincide.  It  is  necessary  also  to  know,  if 
when  forced  to  full  speed  he  is  drawn  up  quick- 
ly, and  if  he  wishes  to  be  turned. 

It  is  good  also  not  to  be  inexperienced,  if 
the  horse,  when  roused  with  blows,  is  equally 
willing  to  obey  as  formerly.  For  a  disobe- 
dient servant  and  army,  are  equally  useless : 
but  a  disobedient  horse  is  not  only  useless,  but 
frequently  acts  traitorously. 

When  we  wish  to  purchase  a  war-steed,  we 
must  try  him  in  all  those  things  of  which  ex- 
perience are  required  in  war :  these  are,  to  leap 
across  ditches,  scale  walls,  spring  up  ascents. 


1  Riding  in  a  circle  when  ti«d  by  a  rope  to  the  nentre. 


and  dash  down  descents,  and  to  be  experienced  in 
charging  on  slopes,  declivities,  and  transverse 
ways.  For  all  these  things  prove  the  strength 
of  his  spirit,  and  health  of  his  body.  The 
horse,  however,  which  does  not  excel  in  these 
things,  is  not  to  be  rejected.  For  many  fail, 
not  for  want  of  ability,  but  want  of  experience 
in  these  things  :  but  if  instructed,  accustomed, 
and  trained,  they  would  excel  in  them,  if  other- 
wise healthy  and  not  vicious. 

We  must  also  guard  against  naturally  timid 
horses.  For  the  excessively  timorous,  do  not 
allow  the  enemy  to  be  injured,  and  they  ire. 
quently  deceive  their  rider,  and  bring  him  into 
the  greatest  difficulties. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  learn  if  the  horse  is 
fierce,  either  towards  other  horses,  or  towards 
men,  and  if  sullen  and  peevish ;  for  all  these 
things  become  difficulties  to  the  purchaser. 

The  refusing  to  be  reined  and  mounted,  and 
other  tricks,  may  be  much  more  easily  learned, 
if  when  the  horse  has  already  been  toiled,  he 
should  attempt  again  to  do  the  same  things  as 
before  he  began  to  ride.  Such  as  have  toiled, 
and  are  willing  again  to  undergo  labour,  show 
sufficient  proofs  of  a  strong  spirit. 

In  short,  that  horse  which  has  good  feet,  is 
gentle,  fleet  enough,  is  willing  and  able  to  en- 
dure labour,  and  is  very  obedient,  is  most  likely 
to  occasion  least  uneasiness,  and  be  the  author 
of  most  safety  to  his  rider  in  warfare.  But 
those  which  require  much  driving  on  account 
of  laziness,  or  much  coaxing  and  care,  on  ac- 
count of  being  high  mettled,  occasion  much 
employment  to  the  rider,  and  despondence  in 
dangers. 

IV.  When  a  man  has  purchased  a  horse  which 
he  admires,  and  brings  him  home,  it  is  proper  that 
the  stall  should  be  in  a  part  of  the  house  where 
the  master  could  oftenest  see  the  horse :  and 
it  is  good,  that  the  stable  should  be  so  situated, 
that  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  steal  provisions 
out  of  the  manger,  as  out  of  the  master's 
cellar.  He  who  is  negligent  of  this,  seems  to 
me  to  be  heedless  of  his  own  interest ;  for  it  is 
evident,  that  in  dangers  the  master  entrusts  his 
body  to  his  horse. 

A  secure  stable  is  not  only  good  for  pre- 
venting the  stealing  of  the  horse's  provender, 
but  also,  because  it  shows  when  he  disdains 
his  food,  and  throws  it  out  of  the  stall.  MHien 
this  is  perceived,  it  is  known  that  the  body 
through  abimdance  of  blood,  requires  ciuing, 
or  having  toiled  hard  needs  npose,  or  broken 
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wiiidedneti,  or  loine  other  malady  it  creeping 
upon  him.  It  is  with  a  horse  a•  with  a  man, 
difcasc•  are  all  much  more  easily  cured  at  the  be- 
ginning, than  when  they  have  become  invete- 
rate, and  error•  hive  been  committed  in  at- 
tempting their  cure. 

And  as  attention  must  be  paid  to  a  hone*8 
proviuona  and  exerciftcs,  that  the  body  nuiy 
be  strong,  so  also  his  feet  must  be  exer- 
cised. Moist  and  smooth  stalls  injure  hoofs 
"which  are  naturally  good.  It  u  also  necessary, 
that  they  be  not  moist,  be  sloping,  and  have 
sewers:  and  not  to  be  smooth,  to  have  large 
stones  against  ench  other,  almost  equal  in  sixe 
to  their  houf» ;  tor  such  stalls  at  the  same  time 
cousolidate  the  hoofs  of  those  standing  on 
them. 

After  that,  the  horse  must  be  led  by  the 
groom  where  he  may  be  rubbed :  he  must  be 
untied  after  breakfast  from  the  manger,  that  he 
may  go  with  greater  pleasure  to  the  evening  meat 
The  outside  of  the  stall  should  be  as  good  as 
possible,  and  would  strengthen  the  feet,  if 
there  were  strewed  here  and  there  four  or  five 
cart  loads  of  tapering  stones,  measuring  a  hand 
breadth,  and  about  a  mina  in  weight,  encom- 
passed with  iron  braces,  that  they  may  not  be 
scattered.  When  he  stands  on  these,  he  al- 
ways goes  some  part  of  the  day,  as  if  on  a  stony 
road. 

It  is  necessary  also,  when  taken  out  to  be 
nibbed  or  driven  by  the  spur,  that  he  should  use 
his  hoofs  as  when  be  walks.  Stones  thus 
strewn,  strengthen  the  hollow  of  the  horse's 
hoof.  It  is  necessary  to  be  careful  about  the 
strength  of  their  hoofs,  and  the  softness  of 
their  mouths.  For  the  same  things  soften  a 
man's  flesh  and  a  horse's  mouth. 

V.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  duty  of  a  horse- 
man, to  have  his  groom  instructed  in  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done  about  a  horse.  And 
first,  he  ought  to  know  never  to  make  the  knot 
of  the  manger  headxtall  where  the  reins  round 
the  head  are  put:  for  the  horse  frequently 
moves  bis  head  in  the  manger,  and  if  the  head- 
stall hurts  his  ears,  it  frequently  occasions  ul. 
cers;  and  when  these  are  ulcered,  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  the  horse  is  more 
difficult  to  rein  and  to  rub. 

It  is  good  also  to  enjoin  the  groom  to  carry 
out  to  one  place,  every  day,  the  dung  and  straw 
from  under  the  horse.  When  he  does  this,  he 
will  remove  it  with  greatest  ease,  and  at  the 
same  time  do  a  benefit  to  the  horse. 


The  giooiB  shoiild  alao  be 
put  the  braikuiif  bridle  apon  the  hone,  tka 
ht  leada  him  cmt  Ibr  rubbing  or  ftr  atlia» 
It  is  necesaary  tb«  be  sboald  be  alwi;•  a» 
soned  when  led  oat  unbridled.  For  tkoi» 
son  does  not  prercnt  bis  brcathii^  aiii 
not  allow  him  to  bite  ;  and  when  thnivisM^ 
the  horae,  prerenta  bim  firam  iaying  sbub  k 
other  horsea. 

The  horae  abould  be  bound  faj 
the  reina  from  the  upper  pert  of  the  kii 
For  whatever  troubleaome  object  afisdibl 
&ce,  he  instinctively  attempts  to  rcmofeiikfr 
throwing  up  his  head.      Wben  tbnsbomit 
rather  looaeaa  the  halter  than  draws  it  c^ 
He  who  uses  the  curryeomb  abonkl  e» 
menoe  with  the  bead  and  nume ;  for  it  «oil' 
be  vain  to  dean  the  lower  parte»  mhea  th 
upper  are  not  yet  cleaned.     And  tben  tb•  bvl 
of  the  rest  of  the  body  abould  be  raised  irilkiS 
the  instruments  of  deanlj^  to  brush  off  th 
dust,  not  according  to  the  grain  of  the  hv 
The  hairs  on  the  spine  of  the  baek  should  Mt 
be  touched  by  any  instrument,  but  be  mail 
rubbed  by  the  hands,  and  aofUj  touched  m  ut 
manner  in  which  they  lie  naturall  j,  and  the  ιβ> 
on  the  horse's  back  would  tbos  be  least  iajmti 
The  head  ought  to  be  waabed  bj  water,  fa 
being  bony,  if  it  were   cleaned    with  iros 
or  wood,  it  would  pain  the  borae.     Tlie  fore- 
lock also  should  be  moistened ;  for  when  these 
hairs  are  long,  they  do  not  hinder  the  horse 
from    seeing,  and    they  dash   away  from  his  . 
eyes  whatever  gives  pain.    It  ia  natural  enough  I 
to  suppose  that  the  gods  gave  these  loc^to  I 
the  horse  instead  of  large  eara,  fi  hich  they  hsn 
given  to  asses  and  mules  to  protect  their  ejes 
from  injury.  j 

It  is  proper  also  to  wash  the  tail  and  mane,  j 
as  the  hair  should  be  caused  to  grow,  that  ob  | 
the  tail,  that  the  horse  extending  it  at  its  full 
length,  may  switch  off  whatever  pains  him, 
and  that  on  the  main,  that  the  mounter  msy 
have  the  most  abundant  quantity  to  take  in  hii 
grasp.  The  mane,  forelock,  and  tail  arc  gives 
by  the  gods  as  an  ornament  In  proof  of 
this,  those  horses  kept  for  breeding,  do  not 
allow  asses  to  mount  them  as  long  aa  they  have 
long  hair :  wherefore,  all  those  who  take  the 
charge  of  connecting  mares  with  asses,  cut  otT 
their  hair  that  they  may  copulate. 

Moreover,  we  exempt  the  legs  from  wash- 
ing; for  it  is  of  no  advantage,  and  a  daily 
washing   injures   the   hoofs.     It  is  necessaiy 
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Λβο  to  tw  modantebi  mAlng  theparu  nridR 
the  bcllj  -,  for  it  paini  the  hone  ctef^rrij, 
and  the  deu»  tbeM  parti  an,  thef  an  the 
«■on  ^it  to  oidleet  what  ocoadoai  piln  nndn 
IhebeUj. 

And  evea  tliough  gnat  paina  be  Bpent  upon 
tfacm,  the  hunt  ii  oo  Kxnai  led  out,  than  be 
b  iaimediatsif  «•  diitjr  ■•  em.  Then  paiti 
■init  thoefoK  be  let  alede,  u  ntbfaine  the 
bgn  ιήΛ  the  hMoia  it  πιβΕίΒΒΐ. 

TL  We  will  show  dto  tUi,  bow  ■  panoD 
wltk  Itait  tnjDty  to  bianelf,  «nd  mon  adnn- 
Of»  to  tlie  hone,  can  nib  bini  down ;  for  if  be 
deu»  him  IooUt^  tha  «Moe  way  η 
(here  ii  danger  that  be  ihoold  be  itnick  In 
tte  fa«a  with  the  knaa  ot  boof. 

Bat  if  be  hwki  the  eonttW7  waj  to  the  bona, 
and  to  theooKf'paitof  tbat^  when  be  deana, 
and  come*  gndu&D;  down  Uron  the  ^loalder 
Hade  to  the  hogA,  thn  ha  em  trJier  no  injio^, 
and  will  ba  en^ed  to  mite  tbe  hollow  of 
lb«  bon*^  hoof,  by  opening  up  the  boof.  The 
lund  legs  muat  be  cleaned  in  ■  «ImUar  manner. 

The  pcnoo  enpged  aboot  the  hom  should 
know,  that  tfae«e  and  all  other  thingi  wbieb 
mmt  be  dtme,  oi^t  to  be  done  b]rqi]HOachiiig 
tbe  bona  neither  η  fiwK  aot  rear ;  fbr  if  the 
han»  atteaipta  to  lojvm  by  either  of  thoH 
waja,  he  ii  rapetiof  to  the  man.  But  wfao- 
a*er  i^pToachet  latendl;,  does  w  wi< 
jnry  to  himielf,  and  be  can  injure  tbe  bone 

Wben  it  Μ  ntCMWiy  to  lead  a  hone,  I  do 


And  If  he  doe•  not  reedn  it,  dien  the  tbroat 
band  of  the  bridle  mult  be  put  on ;  and  if  he 
dot*  not  open  hii  month,  the  bridle  moM  be 
the  tseA,  and  the  nJddle  finger  of 
the  left  bud  inierted  within  tbe  hone'i  jaw. 
Hanj  hone•  wbei  tbie  b  done  open  tbelt 
mondL  And  if  be  don  not  receive  it  then,  let 
tbe  Up  be  proaed  to  tbe  eje-tootb :  there  are 
Tcrf  fcw  which  do  not  leerin  It  wbeu  tbev 

Άτ  Mm. 

The  groom  mmt  tho  be  bntiucted  In  the 
following  pointi.  Ftnt,  never  to  lead,  tbe 
bone  by  the  rdm,  for  thl*  renden  one  ude  of 
Λβ  moBtb  harder  than  the  otber.  He  muK 
•Ito  keep  the  reioa  at  mocb  ai  ponible  apart 
&om  tbe  jaw•.  For  when  it  ia  brongbt  too 
doee,  It  renden  the  mouth  caDoin  and  conae- 
•equently  inaenslUe ;  when,  however,  tbe  tot 
bang*  too  for  out  of  tbe  montb.  It  cnablei  tbe 
hone  to  htAi  the  bit  In  bli  teeth  and  niiiie 
«bedience  to  bii  itder. 

Tbe  groan  mmt  alio  pay  die  cloieet  atten- 
tion to  Ibis,  IT  hi•  exertion•  are  anywbera  n». 


the  hone ;  because  the  leader  cannot  be 

bja  guard,  and  the  hone  hai  thna  th•  power  of 

doing  what  be  {deaae» 

We  reprdiind  alio  the  aUawing'  tbe  bone  to 
precede  tbe  grootn  With  a  Ιοηκ  baiter,  beeatue 
the  bone  can  work  iniKfaief  on  whicfaerer  lide 
be  ebooH• ;  be  may  alH>  turn  back  and  nuli 
•gaiatt  bis  I^ukn 

How  could  borses  wben  in  crowdg  be  kept 
•eparate  when  thus  led  ?  Bat  the  hone  accn•• 
tomed  to  be  led  b;  tin  lide,  can  do  leait  injury 
either  to  bone•  or  men,  and  would  be  mo«t 
excellently  prepared  for  hia  rider,  if  it  should  at 
any  time  be  necetnry  to  nnnnt  with  speed. 

And  that  the  groom  should  put  on  the  rein* 
correctly,  ha  should  ^>proath  the  bone  on  tbe 
Uft  side,  apd  then  tbrowii^  tbe  nins  upon  hi• 
bead,  let  him  place  them  upon  the  point  of  the 
•houlder,  leia•  the  beadetall  ia  tai  right  band, 
and  bring  forward  the  bit  in  his  lefi. 


;  for  it  is  a  matter  of  ii 
quenee  that  the  hor«e  should  be  willing  to  take 
UM  btldle,  that  tbe  one  wbidi  doe•  not  recetve 
it  is  altogether  naele••. 

But  if  the  boiee  Is  bridled  not  only  when  ~ 
■boot  to  ttbonr,  but  also  when  led  to  be  fed, 
and  when  led  Addi  ridii^  Into  the  home,  Et 
would  not  Jm  wonderftil  if  be  sbonM  «eke  tbe 
Wdlaof  bliown  accord  wlun  itretebed  out  to 
him. 

It  i•  prapar  abo  that  tbe  gioom  riiovH  mt- 


I  tbe  I 


t  of  I 


nwentiif,' that  tbe  in  aiter  bimtelf,  if  he  should 
be  at  asy  time  tick,  or  become  advanced  in 
yean,  should  have  at  hand  a  penon  wbo  can 
•o  stsitt  him,  and  enable  Mm  togratiff  another 
wbo  wishes  that  a«*ii(«nec. 

This  precept  and  ptvctiio  is  ben  on  treating 
■  horse,  never  to  ill  Dsebimthroi^  anger.  For 
anger  frequently  excites  to  sudi  rash  and  in- 
conaderate  deeds,  that  diejr  must  be  followed 
by  npentance. 

When  a  haMB  sees  sny  thing  suspicious,  and 
doe•  not  wish  tn  approach  it,  he  should  be 
made  10  sea  that  tbne  li  nothing  fearful  In  it, 
more  eipedelly  a  high  mettled  hone  :  bnt  if 
that  cannot  be  done,  Ae  honeman  bimtelf  mast 
touch  tbe  otrject  exdting  terror,  and  lead  the 
horse  gently  to  it 
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Tkoee  who  drive  honet  forward  with 
blows,  inspire  them  with  greater  terror.  For 
they  suppose  that,  when  thej  suffer  anj  it^nrj 
in  such  a  situation,  the  suspected  oljgect  is  the 
cause  of  it. 

When  the  groom  presents  the  horse  to  the 
rider,  we  would  recommend  that  he  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  causing  the 
horse  to  bend  down,  to  enable  the  rider  to 
mount  easily.  We  are  of  opinion,  however, 
that  the  rider  should  exercise  himself  in  mount, 
ing,  even  when  the  horse  does  not  assist  him. 
For  sometimes  a  different  horse  falls  in  our 
way,  and  sometimes  the  same  horse  acts  in  a 
manner  different  from  that  to  which  he  is  ac- 
customed. 

yil.  When  a  horse  has  been  received  for 
the  purpose  of  being  mounted,  we  will  explain 
what  the  horseman  should  do,  to  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  himself  and  the  horse  in  riding. 
He  should  first  hold  the  reins  easily  turning 
in  his  left  hand,  and  fitted  to  the  under  part 
of  the  bridle  or  the  curb,  and  so  loose  as  not 
to  draw  back  the  horse,  whether  he  mounts  by 
seizing  bold  of  the  mane  near  the  ears,  or 
jumps  on  horseback  with  the  assistance  of  his 
spear.  And  with  bis  right  hand  let  him  seize 
the  reins  near  the  point  of  the  shoulder  along 
with  the  mane,  so  that  he  may  not  in  any  man. 
ner,  when  mounting,  draw  the  horse's  mouth 
with  the  bridle. 

When  he  has  prepared  himself  for  the  as- 
cent, let  him  support  his  body  \nth  his  left 
hand,  and  stretching  forth  his  right  hand,  let 
him  leap  on  horseback,  and  when  be  mounts 
thus,  he  will  not  present  an  uncomely  spectacle 
from  behind.  This  should  be  done  with  the  leg 
bent,  and  without  touching  the  hone's  back- 
bone with  the  knee,  but  by  throwing  the  leg 
over  to  the  horse's  right  side.  And  when  he 
has  thrown  his  leg  across,  he  should  then  take 
his  seat  on  the  horse's  back. 

But  if  the  horseman  should  happen  to  lead 
the  horse  with  his  left  hand,  and  have  his  spear 
in  the  right,  it  seems  to  us  proper,  that  he 
should  exercise  himself  in  mounting  on  the 
right  side.  This  can  be  learned  in  no  other 
manner,  than  merely  doing  with  the  left  side, 
what  be  otherwise  did  with  the  right,  and  with 
the  right  what  he  did  with  the  left. 

For  this  reason  we  commend  the  latter  mode 
of  mounting,  because  as  soon  as  the  rider  is  on 
horseback,  he  is  prepared  for  every  event,  if  it 


should  be  oeoeMvy  suddealj  to  cneounCe  Ai 
enemy. 

As  soon  aa  be  ia  moimfcedt  whether  oa  ik 
horae's  bare  back  or  «m  a  mmddit,  we  ds  ait 
approve  of  the  same  bearing  a  man  has  ii  t 
carriage,  but  that  an  upright  poatme  be  ok• 
served  with  the  l^gs  apart.  Hia  thighs  viS 
thus  have  a  firmer  hold  of  the  hotae;  and  kβ^ 
erect,  he  vrill  be  enabled  when  nniiiesij.  to 
hurl  the  javelin  or  atiike  a  blow  firaoi  bom- 
back  much  more  vigoroaalj. 

The  shank  bone  and  foot  ahould  bt  ρϋνί 
and  loose  at  the  joint  under  the  knee ;  for  whea 
the  leg  is  rigid,  it  ia  apt  to  be  broken  whea 
struck  against  any  thing.  When  the  kg  ii 
moist  at  the  joint,  if  any  thing  ahould  bsfil 
it,  it  would  yield,  and  not  dialocate  die  dii^ 

The  horseman  ahould  by  ezerdae  aocoston 
himself  to  keep  the  parte  of  hia  body  above  the 
thigh  bone  as  agile  aa  poaaible.  He  wul  thai 
be  better  fitted  for  labour,  and  if  any  pcrsoa 
should  drag  or  push  bun,  he  would  be  Icsi 
likely  to  tumble. 

When  he  baa  mounted,  he  ahooU  first  tiaia 
the  horse  to  stand  still  till  he  haa  put  Ui 
numtle  in  order,  when  necesaary,  and  adjastc^ 
the  reins,  and  taken  the  moat  convenient  graip 
of  his  spear.  Let  him  then  hold  hie  left  am 
by  his  side,  which  attitude  b  most  graceful  in 
the  rider,  and  gives  greatest  power  to  the 
hand. 

We  commend  those  reins  which  are  equal  ia 
length,  not  weak,  nor  slippery,  nor  thi<^  that 
the  spear  may  be  held  in  the  same  band  when 
necessary. 

\Vhen  the  horse  receives  the  signal  to  ad- 
vance, he  should  be  made  to  commence  alowly, 
as  this  causes  least  alarm.  If  the  hone 
stoops  somewhat,  let  the  reins  be  managed 
higher  up  in  the  hands,  but  if  he  walk  with 
his  head  erect,  they  must  be  held  lower  down. 
The  carriage  of  the  horse  will  be  thua  moiv 
graceful. 

Besides,  when  he  drives  in  hia  natural  course 
and  pace,  he  relaxes  the  body  with  greatest 
ease,  and  advances  with  greatest  pleasure  when 
the  rod  is  held  over  the  head  to  point  out  the 
way.  As  it  is  the  most  approved  practice  to  be- 
gin with  the  left  feet,  this  would  be  best  done, 
if,  when  the  horse  is  running  on  the  right  after 
being  mounted,  a  sigiud  should  be  given  with 
the  rod. 

For  when  he  is  about  to  lift  the  left  aide,  he 
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«  the  gillop  with  it ;  «nd  when 
be  lunie  to  the  left,  he  could  then  commence 
the  iiicliostion.  Fot  ■  bone  ii  Bccuitoroed 
when  turned  to  the  right,  to  commence  with 
the  right,  and  when  turned  to  the  lefit,  with  the 
left 

We  commend  that  riding  which  ia  directed 
atnugbt  fonmda,  for  it  accoatoma  the  hone 
to  be  turned  by  both  jaw•.  It  ia  good  also  to 
chai^  the  courae  of  the  home,  that  both  jawi 
taaj  be  made  equal  by  both  modea  of  nding. 

We  commend  the  oblong  ridiug  in  prefo- 
lence  to  the  circular;  ai  tbe  hone  will  tbiia 
turn  with  greater  ate,  being  satiafied  with  the 
■traighc  line,  and  be  will  thu*  be  eierdaed  both 
in  running  in  ■  itrsight  line,  and  in  turning 
■uddenly. 

In  theae  tuma,  the  reina  muit  be  held  in. 
For  it  la  not  eaay  or  aafe  for  the  horaa  to  turn 
Bpeedily  in  a  amall  compaw,  more  eapedally 
if  the  ground  be  nigged  or  alippery. 

When  the  reina  are  held  in,  tbe  hone  muat 
not  by  any  meane  be  turned  lidewBya  by  the 
reine,  and  the  rider  himaelf  miutnotaitoUique- 
]j;  lor  he  oughtto  be  well  aware, that  theelight- 
est  impube  in  that  gituition,  wUl  be  sufficient 
to  orerthrow  both  binuelf  and  tbe  bone. 

When  tbe  horse  after  having  turned,  has  a 
stTvight  forward  courae,  then  he  must  be  ipur- 
red  to  full  speed;  for  it  ia  plain,  that  in 
warfare,  there  must  be  sudden  turns  either  for 
punuit  or  retreat :  it  is  proper  therefor 
train  the  horse  to  exert  his  utmost  speed  after 
having  turned. 

When  the  borse  «eemi  to  have  been  siiffi- 
ciently  eierejsed,  it  will  be  proper  to  spur  him 
suddenly  after  he  has  rested,  to  full  gallop, 
both  away  from  other  horaea,  and  directly 
against  them ;  and  after  full  speed  to  halt  as 
near  theiti  as  possible,  and  after  having  stood, 
he  should  be  turned,  and  driven  forward  again. 
For  it  is  evident  that  occasions  will  occur  in 
which  both  these  modes  will  be  necesaary. 

When  it  is  time  to  dismount,  tbia  ought  not 
to  be  done  among  other  horses,  nor  near  an  as. 
sembly  of  men,  nor  beyond  the  race  ground, 
but  in  whatever  place  the  hone  is  obliged  to 
labour,  there  he  ought  to  enjoy  ease. 

VIII.  As  occasions  will  occur  in  which  i( 
will  be  necessary  for  the  bone  to  run  over  de- 
clivou",  monnlainouB,  and  transverse  roads^ 
and  also  to  leap  across,  jump  out,  and  rush 
down ;  he  ought  to  instruct  and  train 
himself  and  his  hoiae  completely  in  these 


tera,  and  they  will  thus  prove  moat  aalntary  and 

vantageous  to  each  other. 

It  may  he  supposed  that  we  are  now  repeat' 
ing  what  we  have  already  explained — this  ia 

:  the  case When  a  man  purchased  a  horse, 

exhorted  him  to  prove  if  the  borae  could  do 
theaa  things :  but  now  we  insist  upon  tbe  ne- 
eeasily  of  instructing  tbe  horse  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  explain  how  it  may  be  done. 

He  who  baa  got  a  horse  completely  ujisc- 
quaioted  with  leaping  ditches,  should  slacken 
tbe  halter,  aad  leap  over  fint,  and  then  draw 
the  reins  tight  to  ui^  him  to  leap. 

And  if  he  is  unwilUog,  let  some  peraon  take 
whip  or  rod  and  applf  it  lustily ;  he  will  then 
not  only  leap  over  the  proper  space,  hut  mucb 
than  necessary.  There  will  ba  no  occa- 
sion Bfterwsrds  to  strike  him;  for  if  he  only 
observes  any  one  approachii^  behind  him,  he 
will  take  the  leap. 

When  be  has  been  thus  accustomed  to  leap, 
let  him  be  gradually  induced  to  leap  when 
mounted,  Gnt  over  small  ditches,  aitd  then 
gradually  over  broader.  When  be  is  abottt  to 
leap,  let  him  be  urged  forward  with  the  spur. 
He  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
when  to  leap  up  and  dowQ(  for  when  the 
horse's  whole  body  assists  in  the  leap,  both 
hone  and  rider  are  much  safer  than  when  tbe 
hinder  parts  fsg,  either  in  leaping  across  a 
ditcb,   springing  up,   or   dashing  down  a  de- 

In  training  a  horse  to  mount  declivities,  be 
must  lirsl  be  tried  on  soft  ground  ;  and  finally, 
when  accustomed  to  this,  be  will  run  with 
greater  pleasure  on  acclivities,  than  declivities. 
Those  who  are  afraid  lest  the  hone's  shoulder 
should  be  dislocated  by  driving  up  steep  places, 
should  take  courage  when  they  consido',  that 
the  Fenians  and  Odrysians,  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  fight  on  declivities,  have  tbeir  hones 
as  sound  as  the  Greeks. 

We  will  not  omit  to  explain  how  the  rider 
ought  to  accommodate  faimself  to  all  these  situ- 
ations. When  the  hone  commences  a  gallop 
suddenly,  he  should  sloop  forward,  for  the 
hone  will  thus  be  less  depressed  with  his 
weight,  and  less  able  to  throw  back  the  rider 
by  resring,  and  immediately  when  he  pulls  in 
the  reins,  let  him  bend  back  and  he  will  be  thus 
less  jolted. 

In  crossing  a  ditch  and  ascending  an  acclivity, 
it  is  proper  to  seixe  the  mane,  lest  the  horse 
I  should  be  oppressed  both  by  the  difficulty  of 


the 

tt>  W 

i,  it  t*  A 

uhK•.  cuftiM  roc  ivo  boncnMB  to  ajtec  be- 
iMttz^  libcnMlkc•^  thai  iW  imc  «kau  recre 
!.-«  h%VMbafk  t^xttfh  *U  MCtt  tfC  piaeca»  ana 

*«ΐ  loi  .  4Γ«ί  i£<  «xxtei  fthali  punuc,  baring 
>4ΐν^Γ.«  U-.^r.u^  «r.:h  balk,  and  a  »pcw  uc  tke 
MBc  crswn^  u».<;.  And  «  betwvvr  W  coam  «itb- 
u;  *  .Άτνΐ::;  izzvw,  that  he  hari  the  hiunted 
«rnpc^u  Mi  the  f^rwii  rvcreatutc•  and  when- 
e^tr  htf  cvccrt  «::i»  the  stroke  of  a 
t::^:  be  «trj^e  him  «r.ch  it. 

I:  :*  gocd  al«o  when  they  ciicv»«w«a 
tL*:  he  cTi.-  h:«  enemr  to  himself,  and 
»uddii.'.y  rvpc  b.x  tor  th*.s  is  Apt  to  unhone 
k;ir.  I:  ijl•  a*.>.'  adviubltf  thAt  thepcrson  dra^• 
cvii  ^r.ou'.d  «pu;  on  his  »;etfd  tor  when  he  does 
th.s  he  I*  tcorv  likely  to  OTenhxvw  Li»  diita- 
^cn:»;  :bkn  be  ovenhrvwn. 

And  11  at  Any  t:me«  when  one  camp  is  pitcb- 
t>i  oppo»i:e  another,  a  cbarre  should  take 
pUiV.  and  they  should  pursue  the  enemy  to  the 
hostile  ranks,  and  then  retreat  to  their  own 
lircf .  It  is  c\XHi  eren  here  to  know,  that  as  long 
as  he  I <  near  bis  friends,  he  will  art  bnvelv 

• 

ai;d  Mttjy.  by  advancing  among  the  nrsL  and 
pr»**#inir  c:v^M.'ly  and  vicorou>Iy  on  the  enemy. 
When  he  ivmes  near  the  enemy,  bo  should 
tichten  the  reins  and  check  the  horse,  that  he 
nuy  Ih'  able  to  retn'Jt  suddenly  :  when  he  acts 
thu>.  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  will  in. 
jure  the  enemy,  and  receive  no  injury  in  re- 
turn. 

The  pipds  hare  granted  the  ability  to  men, 
to  inform  others  by  speech  what  they  wish 
done.  A  hor»o.  however,  caimot  be  instructed 
by  speech  :  but  if  when  he  dovs  what  }ou  wish, 
you  grant  a  favour  in  return,  and  when  be  is 


wbcB  he  flJea 


how  •ν0•  t 

aW«; 
be  k«t  iqvA 

if  itbt 

itfaUi 

bar» 

haps  time  CO  txpHain  bow  we  ahould  w«*- 
ireeclja  hgnc^  which  ia  cither  to•  φχΛ* 
too  laiy. 

rim,  then,  ht  ought  to  know  t^ ^ii« 
^a  horse,  what  wager  im  to  a  dm.  Aui• 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  a  naa  hrFZ  P*  ^ 
,  a  pus  ion,  who  has  -^^j-y  nnjlrannr  ette 
-  eid  or  done  to  him,  to  alao  a  hi^^-aettki 
!  steed  eaanot  be 
Boching  dia^giceable. 

In  mountiag  a  hone  wc  most  be  caicfulMl 
to  occasion  any  pain.  When  we  ha?•  bobii- 
ed,  we  ought  to  remain  quiet  a  longes  tiiM 
than  usual,  and  then  move  him  forward  by  tk 
gentlest  signs:  wc  should  commence  t«j 
slowly,  and  gradually  induce  him  to  quickcs 
his  step,  that  e\-en  he  may  not  obacrre  wbea 
he  is  forced  to  full  speed. 

A    spirited    hone,  like    a  man,  when  he 

I  sees,  or  hears,  or  feeU  any  thing  suddenly,  is 

thrown    into    confusion :     this    circumstanee 

;  ought  «Iwan  to  be  kept  in  view  when  man^- 

I  ing  him. 

If  we  require  to  rein  in  a  spirited  bone 

when  nmning  quicker  than  required,  we  should 

\  not  draw  in  the  reins  suddenly,  but  puU  \}ψ^ 

;  the  bridle  gently,  and  thue  coax  not  force  him 

to  stand  stilL 

Loiig  continued  rides  are  more  apt  to  tame 
horses  than  frequent  short  turns;  and  long 
gvntle  rides  soften,  and  tame,  and  do  not  ezw- 
perate  the  high-mettled  horse. 

If  any  person  imagines,  that  by  fatiguing 
the  horse  with  a  swift  and  long  race  he  will  r«^f 
him,  he  is  greatly  deceived.  For  in  such  dr- 
cunistances,  the  spirited  horse  attempts  to  use 
violence,  and  when  enraged,  like  a  passionate 
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man,  freqaently  doe•  ifrepwable  injnrj  botk  to 
himself  and  rider. 

It  is  proper  also  to  check  the  high-mcttled 
horses  from  gallopfaog  at  full  speed,  and  re- 
strain them  altogether  from  contending  with 
other  horses ;  for  if  pennitted,  they  generallj 
become  most  fond  of  contention  and  refractory. 

A  smooth  bridle  is  much  more  suitable  than 
a  rough  one.  But,  if  a  rough  one  be  put  on, 
it  must  be  rendered  similar  to  a  smooth  one  by 
being  hM  slackly.  It  is  good  also  to  accus- 
tom one'iB  self  to  sit  q[uiet,  especially  on  a  spir- 
ited horse,  and  to  toudi  no  other  part  than 
what  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  firm  seat 

A  horseman  should  also  know,  that  it  is  a  re- 
ceiTcd  precept  to  soothe  him  by  whistling,  and 
rouse  him  by  a  sharp  sound  made  between  the 
tongue  and  the  palate.  But,  if  the  rider  com- 
mence by  accustoming  the  horse  to  the  latter 
sound  when  receiving  soothing  treatment,  and 
to  whistling  when  roughly  used,  he  will  soon 
learn  to  be  roused  by  whistling,  and  pacified 
by  the  sharp  sound  made  between  the  tongue 
and  the  palate. 

So  also  when  a  shout  is  raised,  or  at  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  the  rider  should  not  ap- 
proach the  horse  as  if  he  were  dismayed,  nor 
exhibit  any  thing  to  the  horse  exciting  conster- 
nation,  but  in  such  circumstances  soothe 
him  as  much  as  possible,  and  present  to  him 
his  dinner  or  supper  if  it  can  be  conveniently 
done. 

Never  to  procure  a  very  high-spirited  horse 
for  war,  is  a  most  excellent  advice.  I  consider 
it  sufficient  to  recommend,  that  the  lazy  horse 
should  be  treated  in  a  manner  directly  contrary 
to  that  in  which  we  advised  the  high-mettled 
to  be  used. 

X.  If  a  horseman  desires  to  possess  a  horse 
useful  for  war,  and  very  nmgnificent  and  con. 
spicuous  to  ride  upon,  he  ought  to  refrain  from 
drawing  his  mouth  with  the  bridle,  and  from 
spurring  and  flogging  him,  which  when  the  ma- 
jority of  people  do,  they  suppose  that  they 
cause  bim  to  act  splendidly.  Such  persons 
produce  an  effect  contrary  to  what  they  intend. 

For  when  they  drew  op  the  horse's  head, 
instead  of  allowing  him  to  look  forward,  they 
blind  him,  and  when  they  spur  and  strike  him, 
they  agitate  him  so  much  as  to  terrify  him,  and 
cause  him  to  expose  himself  to  dangers.  Horses 
which  act  thus,  are  those  which  have  taken  a 
dielike  to  riding,  and  conduct  themselves 
shamefully. 


But,  if  the  horse  shoidd  be  trabed  to  ride 
with  a  slack  rein,  and  to  rear  his  head,  and  aroh 
his  neck,  he  will  thus  be  impelled  to  do  what 
he  rejoiees  and  exults  in. 

As  a  proof  that  they  delight  in  such  gestures, 
when  they  come  among  other  hoTMS,  but  more 
especnlly  mares,  spirited  fiery  horses  rear 
their  heads,  aroh  their  necks,  elevate  their 
limbs  pHantly,  and  erect  their  tails. 

When  the  horse  is  excited  to  assume  that 
artificia]  air  which  he  adopts  when  he  is  proud, 
he  then  delights  in  riding,  becomes  magnifi- 
cent, terrific,  and  attracts  attention.  How 
Aat  gait  can  be  obtained,  we  shall  now  at- 
tempt to  explain. 

First,  then,  it  is  necessary  to  have  no  fewer 
than  two  reins.  Let  one  of  these  be  smooth, 
having  large  olive  bits,  and  the  other  have  heavy 
and  small  olive  bits,  with  sharp  small  globes : 
that,  as  soon  as  they  seize  it  and  feel  its  rough- 
ness intolerable,  they  may  let  it  go :  and  when 
they  have  exchanged  it  for  the  smooth  one 
with  which  they  are  pleased,  they  will  perform 
the  same  actions  when  uiged  hy  the  smooth, 
which  they  were  trained  to  do  with  the 
rough. 

But,  if  again  they  despise  its  smoothness, 
and  firequently  press  against  it,  we  must  then 
add  a  few  larger  rollers  to  the  smooth  rein, 
that  being  obh'ged  to  open  his  mouth  by  them, 
they  may  admit  the  bit  It  is  possible  also,  to 
diversify  the  rough  bridle  by  coiling  it  up  and 
extending  it. 

Whatever  number  of  bridles  there  be,  they 
should  all  be  flexible  and  soft.  When  they  are 
not  pliant^  the  horse  wherever  he  seizes  it, 
holds  it  all  close  to  the  jaws.  He  raises  the 
whole  like  a  spit  whenever  he  seizes  it 

The  other  description  of  bridle  is  like  a 
chain}  for  wherever  it  is  held,  that  alone  re- 
mains unmoved,  the  rest  hangs  loose :  as  he  is 
always  catching  at  it  while  it  b  escaping  out  of 
his  mouth,  he  drops  the  bit  out  of  his  jaws.  For 
this  reason  little  rings  are  suspended  at  the 
middle  from  the  axles  called  players,  that  while 
he  aims  at  these  with  his  tongue  and  his  teeth, 
he  may  n^ect  to  seize  the  bridle  at  the  jaws. 

If  it  should  not  be  known  what  we  mean 
by  a  flexible  and  soft  bridlci  and  what  by  a 
hard  one,  we  will  explain  it  It  is  called  flex 
ible  when  the  axles  have  broad  and  smooth 
junctures,  so  as  to  be  easily  bent :  and  every 
thing  which  encircles  the  axles,  if  it  be  huge 
I  and  not  compact  is  flexible. 
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But,  if  each  of  tbete  part•  of  the  bridle  run 
with  difficulty  on  tbetr  axle•,  then  we  call  it  a 
hard  bridle.  Whatever  kind  of  bridle  it  be, 
all  the  following  direction•  mutt  be  attended 
to,  by  him  who  «riahet  to  render  the  hone*8 
form  such  as  we  have  explained  above. 

The  horse's  mouth  must  not  be  too  severely 
drawn  back,  lest  he  should  refuse  obedience  by 
declining  his  head ;  nor  too  gently,  lest  he  should 
not  feel  it.  When  he  raises  his  neck  by 
throwing  his  head  upwards,  the  rein  must  be 
immediately  given  him,  and  even  in  other  res- 
pects, as  v^e  are  always  recommending,  when 
he  has  performed  his  duty  property,  we  must 
humour  him. 

When  the  rider  perceives  that  the  horse  is 
well  pleased  by  holding  his  neck  high,  and  by 
the  laxity  of  his  reins,  then  nothing  disagree- 
able must  be  offered,  as  forcing  him  to  labour, 
but  he  must  be  coaxed,  as  if  it  were  desired 
that  he  should  cease  from  toiL  By  these 
means  he  will  advance  more  cheerfully  to  his 
quickest  speed• 

It  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  horses  delight  in 
running,  that  when. set  free,  none  of  them  pro- 
ceeds slowly,  but  at  a  gallop.  Of  this  they  are 
naturally  fond,  unless  they  are  forced  to  run 
to  an  immoderate  distance.  Nothing  immode- 
rate is  agreeable  either  to  horse  or  man. 

When  we  wish  our  horses  trained  to  ride 
with  pomp  and  magnificence,  they  must  pre- 
viously have  been  accustomed  in  riding,  to  pro- 
ceed at  full  speed  after  being  turned.  And 
should  the  rider,  having  previously  trained  his 
horse  to  this,  at  the  same  time  rein  him  in,  and 
give  him  the  signal  to  advance  rapidly,  the 
horse  is  stimulated  by  being  checked  with  the 
bridle,  and  incited  to  proceed  rapidly,  and  he 
throws  forward  his  chest,  and  raises  his  legs 
furiously  though  not  pliantly  :  for  when  horses 
are  hurt  or  offended,  their  legs  are  no  longer 
pliant. 

If  the  reins  be  given  to  a  horse  thus  ren- 
dered  fiery  by  being  checked,  then  for  joy  that 
he  supposes  himself  set  free,  on  account  of  the 
slackness  of  the  bit,  he  is  borne  along  prancing, 
ly,  with  a  triumphant  gait  and  pliant  limbs,  and 
in  every  respect  imitating  the  graceful  motion 
assumed  by  horses  approaching  each  other. 

Persons  beholding  such  a  horee  pronounce 
him  generous,  free  in  his  motions,  fit  for  mili- 
tary exercise,  high-mettled,  haughty,  and  both 
pleasant  and  terrible  to  look  on.  To  those 
who  desire  a  horse  trained  to  the  above  atti- 


tude•, we  consider  the  precepts  now  gheil»^ 

satisfiietory. 

XI.  If  anyoneahoiild  deriie  tobepM» 
ed  of  a  hone  fit  for  ahow»  eteeflj  walkh«,  ai 
splendid,  he  cannot  indeed  eiqiect  these  ft^ 
tie•  in  every  horse,  but  onlj  m  tliosc  «uck 
nature  has  endowed  with  a  high  apirit  mi  a 
robust  body. 

It  i•  generally  snppoeed  that  those  bone 
which  have  soft  pliant  legs,  have  the  giiantf 
facility  in  lifting  them  :  this  is  not  Ae  csm; 
this  quality  is  to  be  found  in  thoee  whkh  hnc 
soft,  short,  and  robust  loins.  We  do  not « 
present  allude  to  the  loins  near  the  tail,  hot  Λ 
the  beUy  between  the  sides  and  the  hi^ 
Horses  ihua  shaped  will  be  aUe  to  Arovtheir 
hinder  legs  considenblj  in  advance  of  thai 
fore  legs  when  running. 

When  the  horse  is  in  this  position,  if  ^ 
rider  should  pull  back  the  reins,  he  fiuls  back 
on  the  pasterns  of  his  hind  legs,  laiacs  the  kn 
part  of  his  body,  and  exhibiu  to  those  is 
front  his  belly  and  privy  parte.  When  in  the 
position,  therefore,  the  reins  should  be  givca 
to  him,  that  he  may  of  his  own  accord  sssasie 
the  most  graceful  attitude,  and  seem  to  tbe 
spectaton  to  do  so. 

Some  train  their  horses  to  these  things,  one 
party  by  striking  them  under  the  pasterns  with 
a  rod,  and  another  by  causing  a  nuui  to  run  by 
their  side  and  strike  them  on  the  thigh. 

But  we  consider  it  the  best  method  of  train- 
ing, as  we  have  always  said,  if  upon  e\eiy 
occasion  that  he  performs  readily  and  grace- 
fully what  his  rider  requires,  he  should  enjoy 
ease. 

For  whatever  a  horse  does  when  forced  to  it, 
as  Simon  also  remarks,  he  does  not  under- 
stand, nor  is  it  more  comely,  than  if  we  were 
to  flog  and  spur  on  a  dancer  to  his  duty.  For 
either  a  horse  or  man  when  thus  treated  would 
act  much  more  ungracefully  than  otherwise.  Λ 
horse  should  be  excited  by  signs,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord to  assume  all  the  most  graceful  and  splen* 
did  attitudes. 

But  if  after  riding  and  a  copious  sweat,  and 
when  he  has  reared  gracefully,  he  should 
be  immediately  relieved  of  his  rider  and  reins, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he  will  of  his  own 
accord  advance  to  rear  when  neceasarj. 

In  this  attitude  gods  and  heroes  are  painted 
as  seated  on  horseback ;  and  men  who  manage 
their  horses  gracefully  appear  magnificent. 
A  steed  which  rears  gracefully  is  an  obiect 
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of  βο  much  comelinest,  wonder,  and  aetonieh- 
ment,  that  he  attracts  the  attention  of  all  spec- 
tators whether  young  or  old.  No  person 
leaves  him  or  grows  tired  of  seeing  him,  untU 
he  has  exhibited  all  his  splendour. 
.  If  a  person  possessed  of  such  a  steed 
should  happen  to  lead  and  command  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  it  is  not  proper  that  he  should  indi- 
vidually be  ostentatiously  splendid,  but  ra- 
ther that  the  whole  of  the  line  which  fol- 
lows him  should  be  gratifying  to  the  sight. 

And  if  one  of  these  horses,  so  much  com. 
mended,  should  take  the  lead,  which  rears  very 
high  and  frequently,  and  advances  with  quick 
short  steps,  it  is  evident  that  the  other  horses 
must  follow  him  with  a  slow  and  gentle  pace. 
In  what  consists  the  splendour  of  such  a  spec- 
tacle? 

But  if  he  excites  his  steed  and  leads  the  van 
neither  with  too  great  speed,  nor  too  great  slow- 
ness,  he  will  cause  the  horses  which  follow 
to  exhibit  themselves  as  very  high-spirited, 
fiery,  and  graceful*:  there  will  then  be  an  unin- 
terrupted noise,  and  a  universal  snorting  and 
panting  throughout  the  troop,  so  that  not  only 
the  leader  but  the  whole  line  will  exhibit  a  gra- 
tifying spectacle. 

If  a  person  be  fortunate  in  the  purchase  of  a 
horse,  and  feed  him  so  as  to  enable  him  to  en• 
dure  labour,  and  train  him  properly  for  martial 
exercises,  and  ostentatious  exhibitions  of  horse- 
manship, and  contests  in  the  field  of  battle, 
what  can  be  an  obstacle  to  his  rendering  horses 
more  valuable  than  when  he  received  them, 
and  to  his  possessing  approved  horses,  and  ob- 
taining renown  as  a  horseman,  unless  some 
heavenly  power  prevent  it  ? 

XII.  We  will  also  explain  how  he  should 
be  anned  who  intends  to  encounter  danger  on 
horseback.  First,  then,  we  assert  that  the 
breastplate  should  be  made  to  fit  the  body: 
when  it  fits  well,  the  body  supports  it ;  when  it 
is  too  loose,  the  shoulders  alone  sustain  the 
weight ;  when  it  is  too  strait,  it  becomes  a  pri- 
son, not  armour. 

And  as  the  neck  is  one  of  the  vital  parts,  we 
recommend  that  a  covering  be  made  similar 
to  the  neck  out  of  the  breastplate ;  for  this  is  at 
the  same  time  ornamental,  and  if  properly 
made,  will  receive  within  it,  when  necessary,  the 
rider^  face  as  high  as  his  nose. 

Moreover,  we  consider  the  helmet  of  Boso- 
tian  manufacture  as  by  far  the  best :  because  it 
completely  protects  all  abovς  the  breastplate. 


and  does  not  prevent  our  seeing.  Let  the 
breastplate  be  so  made  that  it  may  not  hinder 
either  our  sitting  down  or  stooping. 

About  the  lower  extremity  of  the  belly,  the 
genitals,  and  the  parts  around,  let  extremi- 
ties of  the  mail  of  such  a  description  and  size 
be  so  placed  as  to  defend  the  limbs. 

When  the  left  hand  suffers  any  injury  it 
proves  destructive  to  the  rider,  we  therefore 
recommend  the  defensive  armour  invented  for 
it,  called  gauntlets.  For  it  both  protects  the 
shoulder,  and  the  arm  above  and  below  the 
elbow,  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  reins, 
and  may  be  extended  and  contracted  at  plea- 
sure ;  and,  besides,  it  covers  up  the  vacant  space 
of  the  breastplate  under  the  armpit. 

The  right  hand  must  also  be  raised,  whether 
the  rider  wishes  to  hurl  the  javelin  or  strike  a 
blow.  Whatever  part  of  the  breastplate  hin 
ders  this  must  be  removed,  and  instead  of  it, 
let  there  be  artificial  extremities  on  the  joints, 
that  when  the  hand  is  raised,  they  may  be 
unfolded,  and  when  it  is  drawn  back,  they 
may  be  closed. 

It  seems  to  us  much  preferable  to  have  a 
covering  of  the  arms  similar  to  Reaves  for  the 
legs,  than  to  have  it  connected  with  the  rest  of 
the  armour.  That  part  which  is  bared  by 
raising  the  right  hand,  must  be  protected  near 
the  breastplate  by  a  piece  of  leather  or  brass, 
otherwise  a  most  vital  part  is  lef%  unguarded. 

And  since,  when  an  accident  befiJs  a  horse, 
the  rider  is  also  brought  into  the  greatest  dan 
ger,  the  horse  must  be  armed  with  a  plata 
of  brass  on  the  forehead,  another  on  the  breast, 
and  another  on  the  side :  for  these  also  prove 
coverings  for  the  rider's  thighs.  Above  every 
thing,  the  horse's  belly  must  be  protected ;  foi 
it  is  the  most  fatal  and  infirm  part  of  his  body 
and  it  may  be  defended  by  the  saddle. 

The  saddle  should  be  formed  of  such  mate 
rials  as  to  enable  the  rider  to  sit  with  great 
est  safety,  and  not  injure  the  seat  on  the  horse's 
back.     On  the  other  parts  of  the  body  let 
horse  and  horseman  be  thus  armed. 

The  rider's  legs  and  feet  will  naturally  hang 
down  below  the  covering  of  the  horse's  thighs ; 
these  would  be  armed,  if  covered  with  boots 
made  of  the  same  leather  as  the  military  shoes ; 
and  they  would  thus  serve  as  defensive  armour 
to  the  legs,  and  shoes  to  the  feet 

The  above  is  the  equestrian  armour,  by 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  injury 
may  be  warded  off.   But  in  injuring  the  enemy. 
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we  ρ»  ■  decided  preference  to  iha  ponidrd 
OT«r  the  iwurd :  for  u  ibe  honemun  it  elerat- 
ed,  the  Btioke  of  ■  fkliluon  is  laore  effectual 
thui  that  of  ■  iword. 

liwCcad  of  ■  Bpeu  mwlc  of  a  pule,  as  ic  u 
fragile  uid  incoamiodiou*  to  cany,  we  p\v  a 
preferiMice  to  two  ipoan  msije  of  the  cornel 
tree.  For  the  oiie  caii  be  hurled  bf  (he  perBon 
ehillrd  in  throwing  it,  and  the  remaining  one 
can  be  used  in  froot,  IslerBlly,  and  in  resri 
they  are    beude*  stronger  mid  lighter  thaii  a 

We  commend  that  hurling  of  juvelina  which 
talus  place  u  the  gfwtest  diatancci  for  by 
Ihia  laeana  mere  lime  i*  granted  to  turn  aside 


ind  loehanRetheiriiiileweapoir.  WewtllDDW 
briefly  explain  the  ben  mode  of  hurling  (be 
javelin.  If  we  throw  forward  the  left  htni, 
draw  back  the  right,  rise  from  our  thighs 
and  hurl  the  javelin  slightly  pointed  opwardi, 
it  will  be  thuj  carried  moil  impetuoualy  to 
the  greatest  distance,  and  with  unerring  aim, 
provided  the  point  of  the  lance  n-hen  tbrcnn 
i«  directed  towards  the  mark. 

and  cxerrise•,  which  we  recocnmnid  to  the  nn- 
akilled  rider :  what  the  genera]  of  the  hone 
should  undentand  and  practjae  it  e.vplained  in 
tnotber  trealiit. 
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EPISTLE    I. 


HmiHo  with  HenDogenct,  aiooagK  otber 
thing!  I  uked  bim  what  phUoiophj  yon  fol- 
lowei),  he  uwwcred,  the  lame  h  Socntea. 
Pot  thii  inchnetion  1  admired  joa,  wheo  fou 
lived  at  Athou,  and  now  continue  the  wnw 
■dmintion  for  70111  aonstaiicy  above  other 
•tudenti  of  wiadam  ;  the  gieateit  argumeot  to 
me  of  jout  virtue,  ύ  ;oui  being  taken  with 
that  man,  if  we  maj  call  the  life  of  Sooale* 
mortal.  That  .there  are  dinne  heinga  over  oa, 
all  know  :  we  worabip  them  aa  exceeding  ui  in 
power  ;  what  (be;  are  ia  neitber  eaijr  to  flnd, 
nor  Uwful  lo  inquire.  It  conceni*  not  ae- 
vants  to  examine  the  nature  and  action*  of 
(beir  maatera,  thur  duty  ia  onlj  to  obey  them, 
and  which  i«  moat  cooaidemble,  the  more 
admiiation  they  deaerre  who  busy  tbemaelvea 
in  thou  thingi  which  belong  (o  man ;  the  more 
troutde  tbii  btingi  them,  who  dttet  slory  in 
vain  unteuonable  olgecta:  For  when,  .£achi- 
nea,  did  an;  man  hear  Socratca  diaconne  of 
the  beavena,  or  adviae  hia  acbolara  to  matbe- 
matieal  demonatiationa  7  we  know  be  under- 
■tood  muaic  no  farther  than  the  ear  t  bat  waa 
alwaya  diicoureiiig  to  his  frieoda  of  aomethiog 
eicellent ;  what  ia  fbrtitade  and  juitice  and 
otber  virtuea.  These  be  caLed  (be  proper 
Kood  of  manUnd;  otber  tbingi  he  nid  men 
could  not  arrive  atj  or  they  were  of  kin  lo 
fable*,  auch  lidieuloui  tbinga  aa  are  taught  by 
the  luperdlious  profeaaora  of  wiidotn.  Nor 
did  he  only  tench  Ihii,  hia  pmctice  wu  anawer* 
able;  of  which  I  have  written  at  large  elae- 
wbere,  what  I  hope  will  not  be  unpleaiing  to 
yuu,  though  you  know  it  already,  lo  peruse. 


Let  those  who  are  not  Mtiafied  with  what  So- 
crate*  delivered,  give  over  upon  thia  conviction, 
or  confine  Ifaemaelvea  to  what  i*  probaUe. 
Living,  be  waa  atteated  wiae  by  the  deity; 
dead,  hia  murdcren  could  find  no  expiation  by 
repentance.  Bot  tbeae  extraordinary  peraom 
affect  Egyp^  and  the  prodigioua  learning  of 
Pythagoras,  which  unnecesmy  (tudy  aiguetb 
them  of  inconttaacy  towarda  Socntea,  aa  doth 
alao  their  love  of  tyianta,  and  preferring  the 
luxury  of  a  Sicilian  table  betiHe  a  frugal  life. 


EPISTLE  II. 


Socratea  often  told  ua,  that  they  who  pro- 
ride  much  wealth  for  their  children,  but  ne- 
glected to  improve  them  by  virtue,  do  like  tboee 
that  feed  their  hones  high,  and  never  tndn 
them  to  the  manage ;  by  this  meana  their  bonea 
an  the  better  in  eaae,  but  the  worse  for  ser. 
vie^  whereas  the  cMnmendationa  of  a  hone 
consists  not  in  his  being  fat,  but  serviceable  in 
war.  In  the  same  kind  err  they  who  pnrchaae 
lands  for  their  children,  but  neglect  their  per- 
sons ;  their  poaaeaiont  will  be  of  gieat  value, 
themselve*  of  none,  whereas  the  owner  ought 
to  be  more  bonouiBble  than  his  estate.  Who- 
soever  therefore  breed*  hia  son  well,  though  he 
leave  him  little,  gives  him  much :  It  is  the  mind 
which  mskes  bim  great  or  small :  whstaoever 
they  have,  to  the  good  seems  sufficient,  to  the 
rude  too  little.  You  leave  your  cfaUdren  no 
more  than  necessity  requires,  which  they,  being 
well  educated,  will  esteem  plentifuL  The  ig- 
norant, though  &ee  from  present  trouble,  have 
uothing  the  leas  fe«r  for  the  future. 
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EPISTLE  III. 


TO  eOTIRA. 


Death  in  my  opinion  is  neither  good  nor  ill, 
but  the  end  of  the  life,  not  alike  to  all,  for  ae 
stronger  or  weaker  from  their  birth,  their  years 
are  unequal ;  sometimes  death  is  hastened  by 
good  or  evil  causes :  and  again,  neither  is  it 
fitting  to  grieve  so  much  for  death,  knowing 
that  birth  is  the  beginning  of  man's  pilgrimage, 
death  the  end.  He  died  as  all  men,  though 
never  so  unwilling,  must  do :  but  to  die  well, 
is  the  part  of  a  willing  and  well  educated  per- 
son. Happy  was  Gryllus,  and  whosoever  else 
chooseth  not  the  longest  life,  but  the  most 
virtuous  •  though  his,  it  pleased  Ood,  was  short 


EPISTLE    IV. 

TO  LAMPROCLES. 

You  roust  first  approve  the  excellent  asser- 
tion of  Socrates,  that  riches  are  to  be  measured 
by  their  use.  He  called  not  laiige  possessions 
riches,  but  so  much  only  as  is  necessary,  in  the 
judgment  whereof  he  advised  us  not  to  be  de- 
ceived, these  he  called  truly  rich,  the  rest  poor, 
labouring  under  an  incurable  poverty  of  mind, 
not  estate. 


EPISTLE  V. 

They  who  write  in  praise  of  my  son  Gryllus, 
did  as  they  ought,  and  you  likewise  do  well  in 
writing  to  us  the  actions  of  Socrates ;  we  ought 
not  only  to  endeavour  to  be  good  ourselves, 
but  to  praise  him  who  lived  chastely,  piously, 
and  justly,  and  to  blarae  fortune,  and  those 
who  plotted  against  him,  who  ere  long  will 
receive  the  punishment  thereof.  The  Loce- 
dxmonians  are  much  incensed  at  it,  for  the  ill 
news  is  come  hither  already,  and  reproach  our 
people,  saying,  they  are  mad  again,  in  that  they 
could  be  wrought  upon  to  put  him  to  death, 
whom  Pythia  declared  the  wisest  of  men.  If 
any  of  Socrates's  fnends  want  those  things 
which  I  sent,  give  me  notice,  and  I  will  help 
them,  for  it  is  just  and  honest ;  you  do  well  in 
keeping  ^schines  with  you,  as  you  send  me 
word.  I  have  a  design  to  collect  the  sayings 
and  actions  of  Socrates,  which  will  be  his  best 


apology,  both  now  and  for  the  future,  not  io 
the  court  where  the  AtheniaiiF  are  judges,  bat 
to  all  who  consider  the  virtue  of  the  roan.  If 
we  should  not  write  this  freely,  it  were  a  sio 
against  friendship;  and  the  truth.  Even  now 
there  fell  into  roy  hands  a  piece  of  Plato's  to 
that  effect,  wherein  is  the  name  of  Socrates, 
and  some  discourses  of  his  not  unpleasant 
But  we  must  profess  that  we  heard  not,  oor 
can  commit  to  writing  any  in  that  kind,  for  we 
are  not  poets  as  he  is,  though  he  renounce 
poetry;  for  amidst  his  entc»taiiiments  with 
beautiful  persons,  he  affirmed  that  there  w& 
not  any  poem  of  his  extant,  but  one  of  Soca- 
tes,  young  and  handsome.  Farewell,  both, 
dearest  to  me. 


EPISTLE   VL 

Intending  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Dun^ 
to  whom  we  have  erected  a  temple,  we  sent  te 
invite  you  hither ;  if  all  of  you  would  come,  it 
were  much  the  best,  otherwise,  if  you  oM 
such  as  you  can  conviently  spare  to  •«tat  at 
our  sacrifice,  you  >vill  do  ua  a  favour.     Axis• 
tippus  was  here,  and  before  him,  Ph»do»  whi 
were   much  pleased  with    the    situation  asi 
structure,  but  above  all,  with   the  plantatioi 
which  I  have  made  with  my  own  hands.     The 
place  is  stored  with  beasts  convenient  for  buitf• 
ing,  which  the  goddess  affects  ;  let  us  τήώα 
and  give  thanks  to  her  who  preserved  me  fitia 
the  king  of  the  Barbarians,  and  afterwards  ii 
Pontus  and  Thrace  from  greater  evils,  e\& 
when  we  thought  we  were  out  of  the  enemies' 
reach.     Though  you  come  not,  yet  am  Ι(Λ- 
liged  to  write  to  you.     I  have  composed  souk  I 
memorials  of  Socrates,  when  they  are  perfett 
you  shall  have  them.     Aristippus  and  Pbf<i^ 
did  not  disapprove  of  them  ;  salute  in  my  η&ακ 
Simon  the  leather  dresser,  and  commend  hir 
that  be  continueth  Socratic  discourses,  not  <i> 
verted  by  want,  or  his  trade,  from  philosophy, 
as   some  others,   who  decline   to    know  affi 
admire  such  discourses  and  their  efTects. 


EPISTLE  VII 

Come  to  us,  dear  friend,  for  we  have  no«  i 
finished   the  temple  of  Diana,  a  magnific«i^ 
stnicture,  the  place  set  with  trees,  and  com^ 
crated,  what  remains  will  be  sufficient  to  rosis- 
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[Bin  UB ;  ΓοΓ,  u  Socnte*  ttli,  if  they  ue  not 
fit  for  u•,  we  will  Gt  oiinelve•  to  them  ;  1 1 
to  Grjillus  Taj  aon  and  four  friend,  Eo  eu 
JOUT  occasioiu  ;  I  write  to  Gryllm,  becaui 
η  little  one  you  hive  profeued  ■  kindne*•  for 


EPISTLE  VIIL 


To  Eupbron  of  Megan,  I  delivered 
mpasurei  of  meal,  eight  dracbm•,  and  a  new 
raiment  for  your  use  this  winter  ;  accept  them, 
and  know,  (hat  Euclid  and  Terpaion  are  ex- 
ceeding gcxid,  honeel  persone,  very  aSeclioDBte 
to  j-oa  and  Socrates ;  if  jrour  eons  have  a  desire 
to  rome  to  me,  hinder  Iheni  not,  for  the  journey 
to  Megara  ia  neither  long  nor  incommodioua ; 
pray  forbear  to  weep  any  more,  it  may  do  hurt, 
but  cannot  help.  Remember  what  Socrates 
said,  follow  his  practice  and  precepts ;  in  grier. 
ing  you  will  but  wrong  yourself  and  children ; 
^    they  are  the  young  ones  of  Socrates,  whom  we 

.    serve  ourselves  for  their  sakei  ;  lest,  if  you  or 

^    I,  or  any  other,  who,  after  the  death  of  So- 

,    crates,  ought  to  look  to  his  children,  should 

I    fail,  (bey  might  want  a  guardian  to  maintain 

and  protect  them.     I  study  (o  live  for  (hem, 

which  you  will  not  do  unless  you  cherish  yoor- 

■elf.     Grief  is  one  of  those  things  which  are 

opposite  to  life,  for  by  it  the  living  are  pre- 

jiidired.      ApoUortorus  lumamed  the  Soft,  and 

Dion,  praise  you,  that  you  will  acc^  nothing 


from  any,  professing  you  are  rich ;  it  Is  wel 
done,  for  as  long  as  I  and  other  friends  are  able. 
to  maintain  you,  you  shall  need  none  else. 
Be  of  good  courage,  Xintippe,  lose  nothing  of 
Socrates,  knowing  bow  great  that  man  was, 
ihinlc  upon  his  life,  not  upon  his  death ;  yet, 
that  to  those  who  consider,  it  will  appear  noble 
and  excellent.     Farewell. 


EPISTLE  IX. 


It  is  commonly  eaid,  nothing  is  richer  than 
a  poor  man.  This  I  find  true  in  myselF,  who 
have  not  so  much,  but  whilst  you  my  friends 
take  care  of  me,  seem  to  possess  much  ;  and  it 
is  well  done  of  you  to  supply  (se  as  often  as  I 
wri(e :  as  concerning  my  commentaries,  there 
is  none  of  them  hut  I  fear  should  be  seen  by 
any  in  my  absence,  as  I  professed  in  your  bear- 
ing, at  the  house  where  Euclid  lay.  I  know, 
dear  friends,  a  writing  once  communicated  to 
many  is  irrecorerablci  Plato,  though  absent, 
is  much  admired  throughout  Italy  and  Sidly 
for  his  (reetisea ;  but  ne  cannot  be  persuaded 
they  desenre  any  study  ;  I  am  not  Only  lareful 
of  losing  the  honour  due  to  learning,  but  ten- 
der also  of  Socrates,  lest  his  nrtue  should 
incur  any  prejudice  by  my  ill  relation  of  it.  I 
coDCeiTC  it  the  same  thing  to  cslumniate,  or  not 
praise  to  the  full  those  of  whom  we  write; 
this  is  my  fear,  Cebes  and  Simmias,  at  present, 
until  my  judgment  sttsll  be  otherwise  informed.  * 
Fare  ye  well 


: 
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INDEX. 


ι.— dncTlptlnn  of  hl> 
im  noDI  EtUloD  of  Cyrai'i 
lOft-Cyro»         -      •  -     ■ 


¥«ΓΤ  >fblEiit  the  £gTpCliiD  pbtUiiK,  113 — terrible 
■Udghter  mtdt  hy  bU  cluriDtA,  Hi— killed  b;  m  fall 
tnm  Ul  chvlot,  lb-— bitter  UmentatlDiu  of  Pultfaea 
Aod  Cynu  ofer  hiH  body,  ILB— pnUr,  omjimentA, 
■AcriAcee,  stately  monuiiiept,  lb-— PantJieft  unable  Ut 

JAreenut,  nemr  to  CrnUj  ΙΤβ— 400  Orevks  dnert 
from  him  to  CyriHt  lb,— fofli  to  thehlnf  upon  tbeap- 
pTfAch  of  Cynii,  177— hunu  all  the  boali  on  the  Eo- 
phntB,  17β— srriTa  not  tlU  the  day  ulti 


IlKhti•!?,  I13-«laiighler 


u  AUtfi  to  atteod 


<AIef  of  tlw  Arca^ua,  M— 

l-M-thdrdaim.ae. 

«ΟΙ  Id  tb<  mr,  lOD. 

,  ϊ*1— ie  the  Uni  ibit  (xln 


u  of  Slymphalui  detecU  ApulloaldH,  iln-un. 


IniUig  Atla,  lb  —  un  his  rni 
Π1ΙΎ1•  DereyUlda•,  who  Ιπίαπα 
DUidlani'  Tletory,  IK— deepatehea  Dercyllldai  n-lrli 


INDEX. 


thr  InfunDatkiB  to  Aila,  lb.    ■ulwted  by  lv«  toaf^ 
drrat»  ttitM,  ib.-4rfiwt•  0»  ThmalUw,  «I— n. 
cHtm  latelllffnre  of  tlie  or^rthrow  at  CnMiu,  ik— > 
▼irtur  Ib  «aoClwr  ιΙϋηηΙιιΗ,  ib.— furm  In  tbe  fleU 
■IpUHt  him,  lb.— bte  own  «iny  and  ansUUrlM,  lb.— 
*«w•  up  on  tin*  plAlo•  of  Curoapn,  Ib.    nrrount  of 
thf  bnttlr,  Ib.  4M— Mih  t*>  Spnrta.  lb.— 1ini4b  an  »x. 
p^dltion  H«lwC  tbe  Argivr•,  4ae5— dltbnod•  the  con. 
f<  derate•,  ib.— itvuineti  hi»  expUilta  Id  behalf  «if  Co. 
rinth,  Mft— enramp»  before  it,  lb.— iraln•  reputation 
by  a  pftec«  of  manafrement,  ib.  iaift— the  foe  no  kjofrr 
tliink•  oT  redntiiif ,  ib,— hie  excitement  on  lean^ 
the  fate  of  the  bri|i«de  at  Lecheuro,  lb.— leaves  there 
a  freth  biidy,  4«i-proreed•  againiit  the  Aramaniam, 
th.— «leiul»  a  threatenlnfr  meiwaire  to  their  capital,  Ib. 
— beKlw  hl«  devaktatlonp,  ib.— hbt  eurceB«ful  »klnnl«h, 
4«9_Uy«  wa»te  the  country  with  Are  and  iword,  lb. 
...oarrhe•  out  of  It,  lb.— return•  to  Sparta,  lb.— de. 
rlares  another  expetUtion  atfainit  Aramania,  ib.— 
dbpute*  with  the  Theban  ambaMador•,  44a>— taken 
pnrtnpt  meaaum  again»t  that  people,  ib.  —  bring» 
them  orer  to  hi•  own  term»,  ib.— menace•  the  Corin. 
thiana  and  Anrive•,  lb.— liberate•  Corinth  from  Ar- 
turn,  413— the  peace  takes  It•  name  from  him,  ib.— 
befi  exemption  from  commandinir  agaimt  Mantinea, 
IK— marche•  againct  Phlliui,  ili^—rliiltcd  by  repeated 
embaaaie•  from  the  enemy,  lb.— lay•  siege  to  the  city, 
ib.— Jncorp«>rate•  with  hie  army  many  Phliatlan  frigi. 
tive•,  lb.  450— sincerely  regreto  the  death  of  Agesipo- 
lis,  ib.— their  former  thtercourse,  ib.— the  term•  of 
surrender  fur  Phlio•  left  to  hi•  determination,  ib^— 
leave•  a  garriMiu  and  ri'tums  to  Sparta,  ib.— his  pre- 
text  for  exemption  from  serving  agiUnet  Thebes,  4U— 
undertakes  to  nmimand  against  Thebes,  4M— enters 
the  enemy  *s  dominions.  4ό&— movements  and  counter, 
movements,  ib.— carricit  devastation  to  the  waIIk,  ib.— 
retreats  to  and  fortifies  Theupi»,  ih.— It>ade  back  the 
troops  to  Sparta,  ib.— retiunie«  the  command  against 
the  iliebans,  436— hi:•  pruccHMUiig»  on  tlio  march,  ib. 
a  skirmish,  ib.— quells  a  sedition  in  'ille^ρi»,  ih.— his 
return  to  Sparta,  457— neverely  unwell,  ib.— «^eut  am. 
bassador  to  the  Mantineans,  475— deputed  to  com. 
mand  against  the  Mantineans,  476  — marches  into 
Arcadia,  ib.  — takes  posHeeeion  of  Eutsea,  ib.  —  his 
equitable  conduct  there,  ib.— proceeds  into  the  do- 
minions of  Mantinea,  ib.— ravages  the  country,  lb.— 
returnit,  477— his  circumstances  in  the  invasion  of 
Sparta,  478,  n.— his  demeanour  on  seeing  Fpamin«»n- 
das,  479,  a.— weepst  for  joy,  in  common  with  the  ptH». 
pie,  at  the  victory  of  Archidarous.  4MU. Plutarch's 
remarks  on  this,  ib.  n.— proi*eede  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Arcadians,  fiOii— returns  to  the  aid  of  Sparta,  ib. 
AgetipolU  commands  an  expedition  agslnst  Argos,  430 
—refuses  to  recogniie  the  existence  of  a  truce,  ib.— 
endeavours  to  outdo  the  exploits  of  Agesilaus,  ib.— 
leadi  offand  disbands  the  army,  ib.— leads  the  expe- 
dition against  the  Mantineans,  443— lays  waitte  the 
country,  lb.— blockades  the  dty,  ib.— saps  their  walls 
and  houses,  ib.— reduces  them  to  term•,  ib.-Kleputed 
to  command  againitt  Olynthus,  449  — Khoii*8  himself 
in  battle  array  before  ulyuthu%  450— lays  waste  the 
territory   unmolested,    lb.  —  proceeds    against  the 
enemy's  confederates,  ib.  —  storm•  Torone,  ib — at- 
tacked by  a  fever,  ib.— conveyed  to  Aph>te,  dies 
there,  ib.— his  body  taken  to  Sparta  and  pompously 
interred,  ib.— lamented  by  Agesilaus,  lb.— their  for. 
mer  intercourse,  ib. 
Agta$^  an  Arcadian,  one  of  the  generals,  goes  to  llsBa- 
pherne^,  Is  apprehended,  811— put  to  death,  ib — his 
character,  VI  I. 


,n 


Agit,  makii^  a  forage»  fraa 
the  walls  of  Athena, 
of  oppoaitkm,  ih.— take•  the  fleld  witk 
—his  reply  to  the  Atheniwa  amh—wdnfi,  ^-«m• 
nanda  an  army  seut  «galnat  EUh,  401— «hib  extnA. 
lag  his  devartafiona,  deterred  by  an  earthquake,  t- 

retreats  and  disbanda  hia  anny,  ib rcaametkrcs• 

pedltion  at  the  hewl  of  the  LaredaoMaia  mbMn 
rates,  40•— joined  in  hi•  progioia  by  rarlev  Mks^ 
people,  ib.— hi•  ravafe•  and  captarca,  ih-dM•  •« 
choose  to  take  the  dty,  ib.— repaira  to  Ddpki,  mi 
oflers  up  the  tenth  of  hia  apoil,  ib.— dice  aal  h  ym- 
pously  buried,  Ib. 

Aglaitrndms,  a  churlldi  colonel,  hnmorpoaly  expoMd,  ft 

AkHoM  In  garrison  at  Orena,  457— make•  a  •ciure  d 
trireaie•,  com,  and  300  Thebana,  ">  hit  mfii|ta» 
observed  by  the  prtaonera,  they  take  ttw  dtadal•  Al-> 
the  town  revolts,  lb. 

AkribMei  in  great  faroor  with  Tlaaaphcnca,  ni,a 
—visits  Ti^sapheme•  with   prearnt»  ttt  fricnMif• 
3&7— arrested  by  1dm  and  aent  priaosMr  ta  SMk  h 
-^tefn  on  honeback  by  nitht,  ib..fliea  ta  Ch»- 
raenie,  lb.— Join•  the  Athenian•  at  Cardia  wuh  f<c 
•hip•  and  a  row-buat,  ib.— goea  by  land  to  Tfitai.  «< 
order•  ship•  thither,  ib.-jolned  by 
Macedonia,  and  Thrasybulua  ftnooi  Th^ua, : 
to  Parlum,  35β— the  whole  fleet  aaaemUea  ihifff ,  i^ 
sails  to  Procunnesos,  ib.— expatiate•  on  the  aeos• 
•ity  of  engaging  the  enemy,  ib.— hia  prctaufi—  ^ 
keep  the  enemy  ignorant  of  hia  number,  II     inhf" 
Cy^cns,  ib.— ha•  a  view  of  the  •Μρβ  of  MiadvaKh 
— th•   Peloponnesian•  flee    to   the   ahore,  ih'ht 
atretche•  to  a  dbtance  and  lands,  ib.    pnta  the  mmj 
to  flight,  ib.— exact•  a  large  sum  of  money  tnm  the 
Cyxicenes,  and  sail•  back  to  Proconneaas  ib.-^fttf 
various  arrangements,  returns  to  the  Hellespont,  Λ. 
—throws  up  a  work  of  circumvallation  round  Chal• 
cedon,  361— takes  Selymbria  and  proceeds  agaiitft 
Byzantium,  ib.— In  exile,  choaen  geiHsral  by  the  Aihe- 
nians,  SfQ  —  («ts  sail  with  an  armed  furce  fur  the 
Pirwus,  lb.— his  grateful  rec«>ption  by  the  people,  iK 
—their  estimate  of  his  character  and  soflerings,  ib.— 
justlfles  himself  in  the  senate  and  aMembly  of  the 
people,  ib.— declared  general-pleuipotentiary,  364— 
plac(>s  himself  at  the  head  of  the  military  strength  ui 
Atheni,  ib.— sails  on  an  expedition  against  Andres, 
ib.— repulses  the  Andrians,  ib.— erecte  a  trophy,  vai 
stretches  away  to  Samos  ib.— severely  cen»ured  f*ff 
Antiochus*  defeat,  36&— sails  with  a  single  vessel  to  s 
fortress  of  his  own,  ib.— from  his  fortress,  view»  tl» 
disadvantageous  sitiiation  of  the  Athenians,  ST?- 
suggeas  a  better,  but  his  council  is  sparned  by  Ί>- 
deus  and  Menander,  &c.  ib.— put  to  death  by  Pharas• 
baiits,  ib.  n.— his  conversation,  while  yoong,  with  bii 
tutor,  Αΰβ,  527. 

AlcibiadfM,  an  Athenian,  cousin  to  Aldbiade»,  stoned 
to  death  by  Thrayylus,  36a 

Alexander  attains  the  supremacy  In  Theaaaly,  474— hi• 
character,  lb.— put  to  death  by  his  wife's  contrivaace, 
ib.— history  and  cause  of  the  plot,  ib. 

Aiexiutf  archon  at  Athens,  376. 

AlikchoHoured,  Persian  gentlemen,  S4— rule  the  rest 
of  the  Per»iaiM,  £^how  superior  to  the  commna 
soldiers,  ]i5— their  strict  discipline,  31 — arms,  it- 
manner  «if  fight,  ib.— number  of  those  who  attend 
Cyrus,  1)^— his  commendation  of  them,  24— speech  iif 
one  of  them  to  Cyrus,  ib.— consent  that  the  Persisn 
soldier•  have  the  same  arms,  lb.— distingnlshed  for 
obedience,  5ai— cultivated  by  Cyrus  in  hia  new  gt^ 
vemment,  1)ί5— his  speech  to  them,  ibi 


Η  idiiiint,  Mnid  to  CbctflKpkii•,  OO^- 


INDEX. 


u  ■tfolnle]  Id  lonHd  Uo,  1! 


Aiurilaai,  oBt  of  Oe  hetnyat  at  BriuUuin,  3«t-Ut 

■aansrul  wpUMr)  when  Iii«l  (or  hli  Uf*.  IK 
Andmnae^iUt  ΒΔ  BruD  CDinnvJidT,  deff*t«d,  108 — 


■FpoinEcd  Bdminl  in 


inmn  Uw  rommiiBil  of  th«  Ant,  lb. 

Imntir  inwln,  ib.  4U— nop•  the  UTigiUon  b 

•fnlandnu ,  ■  Ion  o(  TroH,  ur 

AntigiM•,  nthm.  Ml. 

jjBfifcv4  4jf  Hiurtft.  hUaptcdi  AlMIlt  tbfl  ■nor'!  rMn 


DuUiuw  to  the  PenUn  courtt  WO — hia  repmontfttiDn 
of  the  Unft  poweri  4βΟ. 
Ejtftfltf >T«4^  uuibAted  ρΙιΛοΓ*  oF  Ui  eodtvblvd  pDTortTi 


ptllerhmi  hrVagt  Phunbani•  ud  Agtrikui  to  s 

mt>  Hitijrct  ta  the  Au)r1ui,  l«— lUln  vUh  Un 
Hgtlut  lh>  HedM,  ΐΐ-niimber  ut  Ikrir  forca,  ib- 
Julfl«l«l  to  Cjnu,  [ία 


,  37^^-Biid  Stnattt  Lupeet  the  etite  of  tJhin 
im,  SOB— anjoiivd  b)f  Um  fphar)  to  eoauHDd  tho 
π  of  l>ercTU14iit  lb.  —  Xenopbon  repHee  to 
.IK 

nlh;bliiioi'i-r>U  the  Ilrda,l1-freHiitt4  Willi 
«Uu  To\x,  lb.— FDttuUed  b)  hin  wltK  Puthn, 
liiB  «Βτνηκϋοα  wllh  Mm  rvgardloff  herj  vul 


CynjB*  lb,— pr»i«*  of  CTTot'i 


«φοιι.ΙΚ-«1.ΗΜι.ιι•κ 


of  Cilpe,  um  itork  the  Tbmtana,  lb 


iMiBoa  tai  iM  acslDit  the  Thobue,  Ib. 
^nolofDru  l«n  bf  Xennphon  to  fiuH  ■ 
dUinlffvd,  eod  biingi  Xaaopboo  the  ekwi, 


the  domestic  troops,  ib. 


the  Uil  Df  DioDT- 
via  opwui  u-ocipe,  wn— que•  CuyH  bf  Βίοπ» 
-I>irt  wuU  Purbida,  lb_lnl«Tvpte<l  In  hU  en. 


d•  th*  Spvtu  fum  to  (Id 
:ronnui,  kb — Inveo  thrvt 
I  ^>«l».  Ib.-r«uiii..  tlu 
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if  rrftvlw  iMffttdr•  «MMf  tt»  epbori,  JHL 

Arrrwm  U  Amdia,  a  priMl,  311    nw  u  «agW  Μ  tke 

fkvuanU•  ri^,  Sl^-uffm  Moilcv,  Ih. 
Arftfrntm,  «ipodtlM  of  tte  rinl  ie«ta  ■!  Ight  of, 987, 


Jrfrwee  brartUy  wbk  for  pnwp,  418: 

if  rfe,  the  Hhip,  9Λ. 

ArgwmmttUe  eiyrfi'fiwi,  dlM>iUll<in  apoa  tt»•  3tt. 

Argyrima^  choaro  lorcvtMir  of  'nrwybnliHi,  4Si 

^η«ΐΜ,  Uentraant-fpiMTml  to  Cyrim,  ba•  th»  cuaunand 
of  the  Ml  wiBf ,  187-4Um  upon  the  death  of  C|Tii8, 
IW— mefMffe  to  the  Greek•  coocemlnf  their  return, 
Ml— hai  the  Pmriaa  throne  offcred  hha,  I»  dwlinea 
It,  fOI— hi•  reply  to  ClearrhM,  «tt-payi  Iom  Rfiard 
to  the  Greek»,  seiM— encamp•  with  Tl««apheme•  and 
Omntafi,  lb.— «end•  a  falae  mcauw•  to  the  Grrelu, 
M7— «pf  aks  to  the  Greek•  ahout  the  death  of  their 
freneralis  811  aniiwfri  Cleaoor,  lb.— intlniata  with 
Menon,  tW 

AriatarckuM  cncreeda  Cleander  In  the  fovenuncnt  of 
Byiantinm,  :ί97— «ells  the  loldkeni,  lb.— aerared  by 
Phamabain»,  )!8H— forbid•  the  Greek•  to  pan  orer 
into  AHia,  ih.— hi•  reply  to  Xemiphun,  lb  —«end•  fur 
the  (renernlt  who  refuse  to  (fo,  331. 

Ansttiu  at  Chim  offers  himself  upon  adanfermu  party, 
837— fluently  tif  ffreat  senrioe  to  the  anny,  lb.— 
ottnn  himself  to  secure  a  danferous  pmt,  847. 

AriMtipput  of  Theesaly  petition•  Cyrus  for  an  army,  170 
—sent  for  by  Cyrua,  lb.— five•  the  command  of  the 
merrenaries  to  Menon,  813. 

Aristo,  one  of  the  betrayers  of  Byiantlum,  3G± 

AriHoerate$t  an  Athenian  commander  of  land-forces, 
354. 

Arutodemui  ιφpolnted  to  rummand  the  Laeedvmo- 
nians,  4ia 

Arittom^  an  Athonliui,  8«>iit  t*•  Sinope,  89λ 

ArittonymuM  of  Mt'thydria  offtTB  himself  a  rolunteer  to 
M>ii4>  a  iiaK:•,  2:r7— outiTs  the  stronghold  of  the  Tao> 
ohians  849. 

Anttutf  an  Arcadian,  a  great  eater,  3M. 

Armenia,  the  (ireeks  enter  it,  841^— the  wp«tcm,  ib. — 
reaM»n  of  iti«  mldneM,  84^— country  of,  840i. 

ArmeniaiUt  ueighboun  of  the  Medif.•*,  84— conquered  by 
thom,  3)— terrns  of  subjertioii,  44>— nrfrlfH*t  to  send 
force:»  and  tribute  to  Cyaxaro•*,  34— remit  to  the 
enemy,  ib.— their  motives,  45— number  of  their  force, 
84— their  habitations  and  retreat,  ib.— Cynif's  expe- 
dition ngaiD(>t  them,  30— his  meeeage,  90— their  king's 
repentanc«>,  cowardice,  and  flight,  39— subdued  and 
taken,  ib— his  cause  tried  by  Cyriis,  40— brought  to 
amfeasion  of  hu  crime,  ib.— lamentations  of  hw  wife 
and  children,  ib.— Tigranes  beci>mes  his  advocate,  ib. 
—Is  forgiven,  and  taken  into  favour  by  Cyrus,  48— 
account  of  his  force  and  rirhi*?i,  ib.— hi.'v  gift  to  C'ynu, 
43— his  apology  to  him  for  putting  his  ηοπΉ  friend  to 
death,  ib.— perpetual  plunders  on  them  by  the  ChaU 
deans,  44— always  run  away  from  them,  ib. — their 
sorry  behaviour  under  C3rni8  against  them,  ib — ^the 
king*s  grateful  speech  to  Cjtub  on  hi»  defeat  of  the 
Chaldeans,  46— peace  efttabliithed  between  them  and 
the  Chaldeans,  ib.— giNid  effect•  of  it,  46— «re  enter, 
tained  by  Cyrus,  ib.— all  overjoyed  and  do  him  hon- 
our, ib.— send  a  great  force  to  him  under  TIgranea, 
ib.— Armenian  guides  to  Cyrus*»  meaaenger  to  the 
Indian,  it. 

Artabatas,  satrap  of  Cappadocia,  I4d. 

Artit  the  spring  of  riches  and  all  things  valuable,  Πβ, 

Artabasitt,  a  Mede,  11— moat  excellent  person,  lb.— 
long  atmck  with  the  beauty  of  Cyrus,  lb.— hia  fond- 
ness to  him  at  partb^,  lb.— pretends  to  be  hi•  rel^ 


«L 


thifs  lb. 

deHrert 

ik-Jil• 

then  up  to  foUmr  Um,  Ihu— Ua 

thmate  apMch  toC 

for  carrytaf  OB  the 

of  Cyme  to  Anapea, 

apecch  on  Cyma  beoomliy  Uar,  1 

chief  flrienda,  140    make»  one  at  hto 

after  the  rMW,  Ih^-^roUa  on  TTjiliijii.  W-t* 

qncatloiM  and  drollery  with  CyriM,  I4L 

if  rCeeaasor,  ιροτνπΜΐτ  of  Fluryyia,  SML 

AHaeMtu  aenda  a  lUse  airaaagl•  to 
come•  to  them  on  the  death  of  their 

if  rtereraer,  a  ronmander  ot 
186— slain  by  Cyrua,  IML 

Jrtapeiea,  one  of  Cyrua*•  chief  coaideet», 
himself  upon  ilia  dyiny  naaater,  and  i• 

if  rCaxffTjra•,  eldeat  aon  of  Darfna»  IffT— fcills  tynm  ■ 
-.«wvea  towarda  the  Greeks,  19S— pMsaa  by  *■• 
1M— attacked  and  fllea,  IK— ordera  tham  t•  *^ 
tlieir  arms,  800— roaa  away  at  the  approach  ^  *■ 
Greeks,  803— deslrea  a  tmce,  904. 

Artimas,  gorernor  of  Lydia,  34SL 

Asia,  men  of  quality  attend  always  at  the  ki^lM 
189— other  eatabllahaiento  of  Cyroa  «i»«— >*J,  04 

Aiiatka  are  all  attended  in  war  hy  what  th«y 
moat,  women,  he.  57— remark  upon  it,  61    thdri* 
chariots  abolished  by  Cyrus,  07— their  fi^nl  h- 
clension  after  Cynvls  death,  isa 

Aaidate»,  where  encamped,  318— attacked,  ftt^nli*- 
ed  by  Itabeliu^  lb.— taken,  SML 

Αβμαήα^  the  same  with  MiU»^  a.  igg, 

Αφαηα,  her  Intellectual  attauunenta,  561,  a. 

Asset  of  Arabia,  wild,  190l 

Attyriat  king  of,  nattons  aul^ect  to  htm.  If— kii  fnri 
ambition,  ib.— jealous  of  the   Medea  and  rua— . 
il».— uuite»  a  powerful  confederacy  against  thm.  h- 
—number  and  strength  of  his  array  and  aluM.  3^  1 
exhorts  his  army,  SO— defeated  by  Cyms,  ΐΦ-1ϊΜ  I 

ib.  and  ^»— friend  to  Gobryae,   OB proMMnvcd  Η  I 

him  an  excellent  man,  ib.— friend  of  Abradatas,  9^  | 
unfortunate  in  his  son,  83— despondency  and  rent 
occasioned  by  his  death,  &5,  57,  G8,  TS^ 

Attyria,  king  of,  son  of  the  former,  hia  execrable  due» 
ter,  85— liis  expedition  into  Media,  and  defeat,  10, 11* 
his  envy  and  iTuelty  to  the  son  of  Gobryaa,  and  beh»- 
viour  upon  it,  68— hia  vile  treatment  of  Ouiatm,i^^ 
—ai^urious  to  the  Hyrcanians,  Saciami,  and  CWuaitf» 
78— attempts  to  part  Abradatas  and  Pantliea,  99--^ 
despondency  and  flight  of  the  Assyrian  army,  and  it- 
feat  after  hb  father's  death,  55,  50— rerolt  of  H^n*- 
nians  from  him,  57,  50— of  Gobryaa,  68— pursued  ia- 
to  his  own  country,  80— his  pride  and  insolence,  "S- 
his  cowardice,  79— refuses  a  challenge  from  Cyms  A> 
—Just  resentment  and  invective  of  Gadat»  afaiMt 
him,  80,  84,  86— the  revolt  of  Gadatas  from  hia  «> 
Cyrus,  80,  I3t— hindered  from  taking  his  ιeι«ιg^ 
and  put  to  flight,  83— the  enmity  of  the  «»^τ!»«  vi 
Cadusians  to  him,  78— they  Join  themselves  to  Cyrv, 
80-^ies  »-ith  his  army  to  Babylon,  84-4mnned  bf 
Cyrus, 85— defeats  a  party  of  Caduaiana,  ΠΙ    ima^ali 
to  Cyrus's  proposal  of  peace  to  all  labowvrs,  85— As- 
S3rrian  forts  taken,  87— demoliehed,  96— flies  {o  LyA 
with  treasures,  07— revolt  of  Abradataa  ttvm  m— 1 9 
CrcBBus  appointed  general,  10(^-nomber  and  stzeiiith 
of  the  allies,  lb.— Assj-xian  army  defeated  and  pat  la 
flight,  113— Egyptians  cannot  forgive  him,  11^— As- 
syrian army  fly  to  Sardea,  lb.— tlie  alliea  retbra  hoatc^ 
ib.— Sardee  taken  by  Cyrua,  ib — Bahylon  tak»,  aai 
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the  king  killed,  ISMoy  of  OwlatM  mod  ΟοΙητ» 
opoD  it^  188— mottre•  of  hb  wir  ayainat  Cyni•,  7BL 
Aetfrituut  thtir  am•  and  mannar  of  flght,  8S— thaireo- 
eamiwwnik,  48  tlialr  oaoateniatkm  and  flifkl,  28;  50— 
foreign  alavea  in  their  army  made  free  by  CyiruBi  88— 
general  defaetioa  of  their  alliae,  115— priiidpal  nation 
of  all.  M-.B«byloa  their  prindpal  dty,  83»  18-they 
and  their  alUe•  beeome  anlieet  to  Cyma,  1. 
jUl^agM^  Ung  of  the  Medee,  and  Ihther  of  Mandme, 
mother  of  Cyma,  8— hto  goremment  abeolnte,  7— hi• 
painting  and  otlier  omamenti  of  Ue  penoo,  4— Us 
feaating  and  dmnkennei•,  β— OTeroomee  the  Anne, 
niau,  40— aendi  Cdt  Cyma,  e-^urpriaed  at  hla  aagadty 
in  the  expedition  agalnat  the  prince  of  Amyria,  10— 
load•  him  with  present•  at  parting,  11— hi•  death,  ISL 
Aetjfot^m  sapport•  an  aoeoaatlon  against  Tlaaaphemea, 

S50. 
Jthenadoi  of  Sieycm,  a  oomroander  under  Dereyllida•, 

387. 
Afkenian  Ambamtdon,  proeeedlngs  rsgardlng,  988. 
Jlkenkm  Qemerali,  ten  nominated,  305. 
Jthenimu  attadc  Mindama  near  Abydoe,  SS7— battle 
continne•,  with  floetoating  roccem,  from  morning  till 
night,  ib.— joined  by  Aldbiade•  with  a  reinforeement, 
ib.— pat   the    Peloponneeian•    to    flight,    ib.— flgbt 
rontinned  on  the  beach,  ib.— «arry  awmy  SOempty  ahip• 
of  the  enemy,  ib.— at  Seatoe  appriaed  that  Mindam•  j 
is  coming  afaioet  them,  357— flee  to  Candia,  ib^oin- 
ed  by  Aldbiade•,  lb.— defeat  the  Pelopoonedana  at  Cy. 
aim•,  356— make  an  expedition  againat  Abydo«,9ei— 
opposed  by  Phamabaau•  whom  they  defeat,  ib.— pro- 
ceed  againat  Chaloedon  and  Bjrsantiam,  361— bedege 
Byzantiam,  388— decree  an  aid  t«>  Conon,  307— draw 
oat  In  line  of  battle  upward•  of  150  sail  at  Arginusa, 
ib.— their  dispodtion  there,  ib.— depose  all  their  com. 
menders  except  Colon,  after  Arginuaes,  388— commit 
them  to  trial,  ib.— bring  to  trial  eight  commanders  in 
the  battle  of  Arginuse,  980— S71— condemn  them  to 
death,  371— their  sentence  carried  into  effect  on  dx  of 
them,  ib.— their  repentance  and  impeachment  of  those 
who  thoa  begniled  them,  ib.— make  preparations  to  re- 
some  hostilitiea,  S7e~sai]  op  to  ChkM  and  Ephesas,  ib. 
—associate  in  the  command  Menander,  Tydena  and 
Cephlsodottts,  ib.— Ada  entirely  againat  them,  ib.— 
closely  chase  Lysaoder,  ib.— sail  into  iEgoa-potamos, 
ib.— pronounced  by  Aldbiades  to  hare  chosen  an  im. 
proper  station,  377— their  commanders  contemn  his 
opinion  and  suggestion,  ib.— overthrown  and  taken 
prisoners  at  £gos-potamoe,  377— bitter  charges  pre- 
ferred  against  them  by  the  rictnrs,  ib.— permitted  to 
return  to    Athens,  ib.— eibcts  of  the   intelligwice 
of  the  defeat  at  Athens,  37S— prepare  their  dty  for  a 
siege,  ib.— besieged  by  land  and  sea,  378— their  miser, 
able  drcumstancea  during  the  leaguer  of  Athena,  ib.— 
they  restore  to  their  priTileges  tboM  under  sentence  of 
infamy,  lb.— make  proposab  for  an  accommodation,  ib. 
—send  ambassadors  to  the  Lacedcmonlana,  978— con- 
ditions  of  a  peace,  ib.— destroy  their  walls,  ib.— an  oli- 
garchy erected,  ib.— names  of  the  thirty  persons  cho. 
sen  to  remodel  their  laws,  ib.— disarmed  by  their  oil- 
garchy,  381— all  but  the  3000  exiled  from  Athens,  S8G 
—their  estates  seised  by  the  thirty  and  their  friends, 
lb.— occupy  M^ara  aiid  Thebes,  ib.— appoint  new  ma- 
gistrates, 301— willing  to  act  a  chief  part  in  war 
against    the    Lacedaemonians,  408.— accede  to    the 
proposal  of  the  Thebana  regarding  the  war,  410— make 
preparations  for  their  succour,  lb.— block  up  .£gina, 
430— blockaded  in  turn  by  Oorgopas,  ib.— man  a  num. 
ber  of  reaaela  and  fetch  off  their  people,  U».— At  out  a 
float  againat  Oorgopaa,  Ih^-doilroiiB  of  a  peace  with  | 


Lacedssmon,  44e-in>imidated  by  the  atrength  of  the 
LneedsBmonians,  463— despatch  Sterldes  to  aid  Corey, 
ra,  4e4>-man  sixty  rassals  for  the  same  purpoae,  U».— 
gife  the  command  to  Tlmotheoa  and  aubaeqiiently  to 
Iphfcrates,  lb.— make  a  peana  with  Laosdamoo,  404— 
aecosad  of  oommitting  iqjaatlee,  and  war  declared 
agatawt  them,  lb.— eend  ambamalors  to-  Laoadawnoo, 
487— iuTite  the  Thebana  to  oo^»perala  in  a  negotiatioa 
for  peace,  ib^— namea  of  the  oomndaeiooen,  ih.— Calia• 
tratua  aecompanlea  them•  ib.— CalUaa  flrai  addreasea 
the  council  of  state,  ib.  4e8-hia  egiitlBm,  ih.— 4a  ano. 
oaaded  by  Aatodea,  ihw-foUowed  np  by  CalUatratna, 
ih.  480— awear  to  a  paaee  for  themsdTOs  and  oonfede. 
ratea,  ib.  470— mortlfled  at  the  Laeadmmoniana*  defeet» 
473— their  oool  reooptfonof  the  Theban  herald,  ih.— 
administer  an  oath  preacrlhed  by  the  king  of  FOrsla» 
475— Laeedmmonian  ambassadors  sent  to,  470— debate 
in  the  assembly,  480  addresssd  by  Qiteleo,  ib.-ane. 
ceeded  by  Patrodes,  ib.— send  their  whole  strength 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans,  481  —  Lacedmmonian 
ambassadors  sent  to,  485— hold  a  oonyention  to  aettle 
the  conditiona  of  a  league,  ib.— assembly  addressed  by 
Patrocles,  ib.  488— and  Cephiaodotna,  ib.— «erma 
agreed  on,  ib.— make  a  league  with  the  Areadiane, 
408— send  succours  to  the  Arcadians,  508— their  hone- 
men  poform  a  generous  exploit  in  favour  of  Man- 
tinea,  508— and  Lacedmnonians,  naval  engagement 
between,  357.— plans  adopted  by  them  to  preserve  a 
democratical  government,  805— conditions  of  slave• 
and  aliens  among  them,  880— proob  of  their  deprhvity, 
687— their  reasons  for  haraasing  good  men  in  the  aU 
Hed  states,  ib.— advantagea  gained  by  causing  their  aU 
lies  to  repair  to  Athens  for  decision  in  their  lawsuits» 
ib.— advantages  from  having  the  ascendancy  at  aea, 

eoa 

Atramyttiwm^  a  sea-port,  348. 

Auguries,  definition  ot,  510,  n. 

Autocle$t  See  Atheniana. 

Autolieut,  character  and  efl^  of  his  beauty,  809, 801• 
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Babylon,  greatest  dty  of  the  world,  148— richest  of  all 
Ada,  lie— Capital  of  Assyria,  80— Walls  round  It  im- 
pregnable,  120— Divided  by  a  deep  river,  lb.— provided 
with  necessaries  for  abote  80  year»,  181— dtisena 
laugh  at  Cyrus's  attempt  to  take  It,  ib.— how  seised, 
ib.— description  of  the  porches  and  doors,  ib.— «eveU 
Ung,  ib.— consternation  and  slaughter,  188— The  king 
killed,  ib.— proclamation  by  Cyrus  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants to  remain  within,  ib.— another  for  them  to  bring 
out  their  arms,  ib.— castles  surrendered  to  Cyrus,  ib. 
—Babylonians  tributaries  and  labourers  to  the  Per- 
sians, lb.— bold  Cyrus  in  the  utmost  abhorrence,  1)ί4. 
— his  methods  to  secure  himself  and  f  dn  their  affec- 
tions, ib.— He  inbablte  it  in  winter,  147.— its  distance 
mistaken,  808-coantry  of,  185, 808.    See  Cotyora. 

BactHant  subject  to  the  Assyrian,  12— afterwards  to 
Cyrus,  1. 

Bailiff  oi  a  village  surprised  In  his  house,  245— goes  with 
Xenophon  to  Cheirisophus,  840— his  discourse  with 
Cheirisophus,  ib.— condncte  the  army,  947— UUtreated 
by  Cheirisophus,  and  runs  awmy,  ib. 

BarbarioH»,  what  number  served  under  Cyrus,  180— 
their  dispodtion,  188— advance  In  silence,  ib.— run 
away  before  the  attack,  180— are  afraid  the  Greeks 
should  stey  in  their  country,  807— thdr  horse  shoot, 
as  they  fly,  88λ  See  Ferritmi,  CardudUamt,  7a•. 
chiam,^ 


Cjru•  ■rlUimcmtf'Ki'r.fll— mil»  >  prti 

rioB  Ihu  Ciiint  irai,  Idllml  ud  roi>»d  bi  the  At. 

>;riu,  Bl— (i>i><.D*tarF  nf  Cjrnii  Id 


CaOitllu,  d*|Mt«l  bT  [•}ηηιΙπ  Ια  niminini 


ΟιΦηιοίΜα 


XaODplhmt  lb. — ■>pcn  ardiert,  S3 


fonaer  rif bn  «Dd  prneni  ptn^ny^  ail.elL 
Carpum  daiia,  SOi,  30β. 

Cf^intf.  ft  ditf  of  Ptaryii»!  171. 
Cn»MM  rrecUd  bjr  Ilir  Oiwki,  3)1. 
CntliiU;  lb*  riier,  «lUn  tlw  ■^-'•  ΊΙ^  ΙΊ 

Cephitvifntf,  uj  Atbe nl«D  npuJn,  U 

gialu  t  |w.F,  ICfi — lUlJl,  ib. 
CipAi»A>(iu-  ipnrh  la  Uu  AUicntao•  ta  tte  )«■■ 

wlUi  UrManuiii,  iK 

Oninu.irirrr,  i:t. 

C*iiir<iH  odli  la  Uk  *U  irf  Grigoru,  MO— «Ha  Aavm  ta 

ubuKtdt  Id  £(tiii,  lb.— «111«  ml  «  CotguH^  k 

— o»«f fime  Uu  and  liii  putf,  lb. 
Onicnbfluv,  ns  u  Μίνι  «(  Ibc  Atkcnlus  o»^ki 

rbrir  flflecte  la  the  BlEiirhL»a-Thr«rliiBp,  301. 
CAaMmm,  a  worllkK  pfopl*.  40-piKr.    II    1— am 

poneiuiu  WW  wlUi  Uinn,  W— Uidr  am,  lh-n« 
pui  Om  AtuMiiaiu  la  aitl.t,  Ib—Uwlr  M(U,  aiiKt. 
Μ  ud  galnrd  bf  Cytiu,  lb._pem  birtwna  iwa  ^ 
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fh•  Ptoruana  noimt  the  fortilleatioiM  of  Sardw,  llj^ 
ptimder  the  dtf ,  lb.— terrified  at  his  displeiaare,  and 
ponUhed,  ib.— their  character,  MO— a  free  natioo,  949. 

Tkmhu,  a  nrer  of  Syria,  17a 

Slo^KyMeiw  aenre  under  Teribasua,  3U— their  ooontry. 
M&-oppoee  the  Oreeka,  847— defeated.  848— their 
courage  and  character,  850— manufartiarefa  of  iron, 
at»   a  free  nation,  ib. 

Ukares.    See  PtUUuiam. 

UkarMs  oaed  in  war,  97— Tndan  and  Asiatic,  abul  abed 
by  Cyrus,  ib.— anotlier  liind  inrented,  ib.-4eythe 
chariots  of  Abradataa,  99— execn^i^  done  by  them, 
114— description  of  Abradatas*s  chariot,  99— chariot- 
racee  and  prises,  138— chariot  at  tlie  rrocession  of 
Cyme,  137— armed  with  scythes,  186— described,  188 
i— inefiirieDt,  Ι8θι 

Tharmintu  the  Lacedsemonian  sent  from  Thimbmn  to 
the  Oreelc  army,  339— vindicates  Xenophoo,  9^e— his 
qyeech  to  Medosades,  344— incurs  the  censure  of  the 
army,  346. 

ykairuophui  the  LaeedsBmonian  Joins  Cyms,  176— sent 
to  Ari«us,  I9Du.his  return,  802— commends  Xenophon, 
880— his  speech  to  the  soldiers,  881— seconds  Xeno. 
|rtion*s  proposals,  884— nominated  by  Xenophon  to 
command  the  ran,  ib.-«iiswers  Mithridates,  88&— 
blames  Xenophon  for  pursuing,  ib.— orders  him  to  the 
TMi,  830— proposes  to  bum  the  country,  831— with  the 
vanguard  penetrates  into  the  country  of  the  Csrdu. 
cihians,  835— leaTes  Xenophon,  ib.— assigns  the  reason 
for  it,  ib.— prerails  upon  the  Barbarians  to  deliver  up 
tiMir  dead,  839— his  conduct  in  relieving  Xenoplion, 
S41— passes  the  Centrites,  848— sends  reinforcement  to 
Xenophon,  ib.— comes  to  a  village  and  encamps,  845— 
•ends  to  inquire  after  the  rear,  ib.— inalies  merry  with 
feia  friends,  846— dlecourse  with  the  bailiff,  ib.— strikes 
tbe  bailiff,  and  causes  a  difference  between  himself 
and  Xenophon,  847— holds  a  consultation  sbnut  at- 

tndcing  the  enemy,  ib his  answer   to   Xenophon 

about  stealing,  848— replies  to  hia  proposal,  ib.— 
mardies  against  the  enemy,  but  comes  too  late,  lb.— 
a  stronghold  of  the  Tanchians,  without  suc- 
I,  ib.— his  discourse  with  Xenophon  on  this,  849— 
accompanies  him,  ib.— marches  against  the  Colchians, 
858— proposes  to  fetch  ships  and  departs,  883— comes 
back  with  some  galleys,  307— chosen  general,  300— re. 
fuses  to  force  the  Heracleans,  310— deprived  of  the 
generalship,  311— conceives  a  hatred  against  the  army, 
jo.— marches  by  himself,  ib.— arrives  at  Calpe,  818.- 
his  death,  314. 

Chenonetu»,  398. 

CkeetmU»  used  instead  of  bread,  191— dUIdren  fatted 
with  them,  ib. 

Children^  institution  of  them  in  Persia,  8,  4— care  of 
their  education  makes  the  most  excellent  men,  5— 
should  not  be  taught  the  art  of  war  alone,  19— the 
beautiful  goddess  should  not  be  spoken  of  before  them 
ib.— Cyrus  careful  oi  good  examples  for  them,  186 
— less  bashful  than  youths,  7— discourses  and  manners 
of  a  fine  child  represented,  5—8. 

Chry»ante$t  one  of  the  alike-honoured,  90— of  no  advan- 
tageous person,  ib.— of  excellent  understanding,  ib.— 
his  modest  description  of  himself,  ib.— in  favour  and 
esteem  with  Cyrus,  141 — his  advice  and  speech  for 
proportionable  rewards,  88— transported  with  the  or- 
ders of  Cyrus,  35— made  a  commander  for  his  gallan. 
try  and  obedience,  56-^ie  speech  in  behnlf  of  horse- 
manship,  (B— his  abilities,  141— his  speech  changing 
ftie  panic  of  an  army  into  grief,  101— his  speech  to  the 
sjtny  ti>  instil  obedience,  189— his  speech  to  Cyrus  on 
htfcbecomiug  king,  I8S— extremely  useful  to  Cyrus, 


141— U•  oonnael  gvaerally  approved  and  followed,  ?0 
08, 104, 189, 189— Cyrus's  praise  of  him,  141— Cyrus'» 
raillery  on  his  person,  with  his  repartee,  148.— Cyrus 
kisses  him,  ib.— appointed  satrap  of  Lydia  and  It  nia, 
14& 

Ckty»epoU4  of  Chaktdcma  fortified  by  Alcibiades,  358- 
appolnted  to  be  tiie  station  for  collecting  tentlis,  ib. 

CV&eiat  tlie  army  prepares  to  penetrate  into  it,  173— en. 
ters  It  without  opposition,  ib. 

CiUciam  subject  to  the  Assyrian,  18— invited,  but  do 
not  attend  him  in  wkr,  89— join  the  Assyrian  army 
afterwards  under  Crasus,  100— Cyma  never  appoints 
a  gvvernar  over  them,  118. 

CMUMfei• discovered  to  be  the  director  of  a  conspiracy, 
40S— apprehended,  and  fully  confesses,  404— lie  and 
his  acoompUcea  punished,  ib. 

Cieanuiui  slain,  885. 

deagoroi,  the  painter,  346, 947. 

Cleonder,  governor  of  Bysantium,  311— «rrives  at  tlie 
camp,  318— frightened  and  runs  away,  ib.— demands 
Agasias,  ib — his  answer  to  the  generals,  319— Xeno- 
phon ofliers  him  the  command,  380— liis  reply,  ib.— 
contracts  an  intimacy  with  Xenophon,  ib.-^»revails 
upon  him  not  to  leave  Bysantium,  ib.— procures  per. 
mission  for  his  departore,  329— compassionates  the 
soldiers,  33a 

Cleanor  the  Arcadian,  his  resolution,  90O— presumed  to 
be  the  same  with 

CUanor  the  Orchomentan,  answers  Arieus,  811— cho. 
sen  general  in  the  room  of  Agias,  880L-hls  spe«H;h  to 
the  army,  ib.— gains  the  top  of  the  Colehian  mouu. 
tains,  «53. 

Clearatui  slain,  897. 

CUarchutf  a  Lacedemonian,  raises  an  army  fur  Cyrus, 
169— has  10,000  darics  for  that  purpose,  lb.— ward 
with  the  Thrncians,  ib.— ordered  to  attend  Cyrus,  170 
-Joins  the  army  at  Celasnss,  171— escapes  being  stoneo 
to  death,  174— his  speech  to  the  men.  ib.— they  are  re- 
eondled,  ib.— «umbers  desert  from  (ithers  to  him,  ib. 
-4igain  addresses  the  men,  Π5— refuses  to  lead  them 
back,  ib.— sent  to  Cyrus  from  the  enemy,  176— envied 
by  otiier  commanders,  177— strikes  one  of  Menon's 
men,  188— hardly  escapes  being  stoned,  ib.— march  to 
attack  Menon,  ib.— appeased  by  Cyrus,  183— called  to 
the  trial  of  Orontas,  ib.— delivers  his  opinion,  184— 
has  the  right  wing  assigned  to  him,  185— asks  Cyrus  a 
question,  186— on  the  right  of  the  river,  187— his  brave 
reply  to  Cyrus's  message,  188— consists  regarding 
their  return,  193— «ends  Lycius  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy,  191— offers  Arieus  the  throne,  199— his  speech 
npon  the  king's  message,  800— replies  to  Fhalinus,  ib. 
—again,  801— his  answer  to  the  message  of  Arieus, 
lb.— harangues  the  commanders,  808— takes  the  com. 
mand  upon  him,  lb.— asks  Ari«us*s  opinion  concern- 
ing their  return,  lb.— quiets  an  alarm  in  the  camp,  803 
orders  the  Greeks  to  stand  to  their  arms,  ib.— treats 
with  the  king  about  a  truce,  804— leads  the  army  to 
provisions,  ib.— equal  to  the  command,  ib.— answers 
TIssaphemes  in  name  of  the  army,  805— qaiets  the 
minds  of  the  Greeks,  806— alarmed  with  a  false  mes. 
sage,  807— shows  the  army  to  advantage,  80&— ad. 
dresses  Tissaphemes,  809— accepts  his  invitation,  810 
—prevails  upon  the  generals  to  go  to  him,  iU— appro. 
hended,81l— beheaded,  lb.— his  character,  ib. 

Ctearchutt  son  of  Ramphias,  public  host  of  the  Byran- 
tinee359— Lacedemonian  commandant  at  Bysantium, 
368— his  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  Bysan. 
tium  neutralised  by  treachery,  ib. 

CleoerihUt  herald  of  the  Mv«t«««Afts««MbH^  >ί(λ\ν^\τί^ 
atrure,\sesv. 
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the  cxpf4lllea  inlwt  TlM^f•• 
mt  1ύ>  tuvrtMn  ilay  tte  Mnbo^M  TWtan  ψΛ- 
■own.  tb.— wlthdfmwi  frmB  tM  «Bray*•  twrtlorT, 
4aa  axMli^  by  a  Tlukot  ■ton•,  ib.  itiibiirft  the 
my.  lb.— iMdfl  u  wny  «mlaat  Um  Tbebn•,  4»— 
rvpuM.  tb..-4bbuds  thr  sray,  iK-«rat  to  Uw  «M 
of  rhcirii.  Ml— «t  th«  p««r»  with  Athm•  rNvlvt•  In. 
■tnirtloiM  trom  LMrdanMia,  4?0  BMirrhf•  bi•  sraiy 
lato  BnoUa,  ib.— takM  tbr  rurtrMt  of  Cnab»  ik-^n- 
mnp«  «t  I^urtn,  lb.— etirauUlrd  by  hk  friend•  to 
COM•  to  Ml  pnfnmvemit,  lb.— IminutkiM  of  hit  «ar. 
bIm.  Ib.-htiU•  thp  l«»t  nHincil  «boot  •  balllr,  471— 
diMlTBDUfrtMis  (wmpitfliiia  bHwcvn  Ml  Hii  Uw 
«way*•  fortune  «nd  furrv•,  lb.  47«— tature  of  thr 
LacvdviniMikan  and  Tbi^bMi  phaluiiL,  lb.— bb  c«?alry 
iMtMitly  tlrtratfd,  lb.— has  at  lint  the  brttfrof  the 
flffht,  tb— killed,  iK 
Vltemjfmmt  the  handiiomeet  and  most  arrampllihed  youth 
la  Sparta,  ib:»— Intercede•  for  hi•  father'•  Ufe  with 
AtvhManiu,  4M— expre<»ioa  of  hU  in«tltiide  to  hU 
Mend,  lb.— Mabwqiientty  die•  flghtinf  at  Leoctra,  lb.— 

CttfeiMt,  an  Aeanthlan  ambawador,  444— hi•  •peerh  in 
an  BMemMyat  Lac(>darnion,  Ib.  4I&— resolotioB•  rl•• 
•pertinir  hi•  repaired  aid  airalnat  Olyntho•,  ib.  44& 

CUMn  addrvwe•  an  Athenian  aHembly,  48a 

Cmidut,  •ea.llfrht  of,  Ul. 

CWftiM,  a  free  natitm,  AM. 

CoMmmu,  muuntain»  of,  sul— oppnee  the  (ireriu,  Kflt— 
muled,  lb.— «οι-βηρ  mund  the  OivA»,  )M^— a  free  na- 
tlon,34S. 

C^lfphomMn*  j*un  Thrasjlu•,  Mil 

Cofoien,  a  nty  of  I>hryina,  171— roaimander,  hk  ofllre 
riffardinff  tl^  army,  ttie  enemy,  and  the  irud•,  Ιβ,  lu^— 
to  pay  th(•  |;reatix«t  vt*iu>r>tiiiii  to  the  g'tnls,  £1— nercr 
to  enmnre  amtrAry  tti  sai-riiiit*  and  auirurie*,  A>— to 
ninkult  the  gitdtt  \>γ  diviiialiuii,  IH. 

C^mmvntrratth^  •,  tii  niMtl,  liSit. 

Cenofi,  an  Athf  inun  «reiK'ral,  'fevi— retvives  the  cirnimand 
of  the  Athenian  flr^t  at  SHmiii,  .'(tVj— plunder•  the 
country  «f  the  eoemy,  ib.-^featcd  by  l^allicratida», 
and  taken  pri«iiuer,Jtn— hi«  hold  eM'ape  with  tw«i  «hip•, 
lb.— retaken  with  one  of  hi•  ve-wel»,  ib. — relieved  from 
the  tief^  at  Mitylcue,  rfjitin»  the  .\thenian•,  :ifih  as- 
wtciated  with  Pb:irnabazu«,  tCiit— ap|M»iiited  to  com- 
mand at  sea,  ili.— «ent  to  wat*-h  Ah)  doe  and  !^»ti»i>, 
431— iormted  with  charge  of  the  ili-f  t  «iid  receives 
•uppllc•,  ib.— «ail»  to  Atheii•,  ib.— rebuild•  the  walU, 
Unprivoned  by  Teribazuv,  4U2. 

Corintkian$t  numbers  rotiAMcred,  42^,  483— order  the 
Athenians  to  evacuate  their  gammon•,  41ΐΰ— dMmiii<i 
them  ftvim  Corinth,  ib.— iiitemigate  the  Tliebaun  re- 
•pertinpr  a  peace,  41)7 — rrceivc  the  «aiiotioti  ι  if  the  Lace, 
dcmoniani,  lb.— «ucceavfuUy  negotiate  with  the  i  he- 
ban•,  lb. 

Conote,  a  de«nl»te  city,  IHI. 

Coryiat  governor  of  I^phlagooia,  SOS— «ends  ambasf>a- 
don»  to  the  Greek•,  ib. 

Cotyora,  a  Greek  i-ity,  292- refu^•  the  Greeks  a  mar. 
ket,  ib.— «end•  them  preeeut'*,  Y9Q. 

Co/y«  Join•  AgetllauM,  415-4eave•  with  him  3000  noldier», 
lb.— marrie•  the  daujrhter  of  Spithridati»«,  ib.  41(1 

Courage  to  be  iMtilled  by  giMid  lawi•,  examples,  and 
habit,  51— inepired  by  ^iety  and  devotiuu,  &ί— Inttancei 
oflt,  11,U,I07. 

Court,  example  and  order•  of  Cynu  to  his,  130— virtors 
which  reigned  in  It,  131. 

Cramiani,  market  of,  a  city  of  Μ  ysla,  171. 

CratetippUat  appointed  to  the  eonunand  of  the  Lece. 
dMnHHilaii  ll<*i'r,  350. 


■errkv,  830— aixtf  of 


MteMtfetr 


CHCnm,  ooe  of  tW  thirty, 
hcf•  t»  dMth,  aao    heglna  to  rl 
Ib.-eoattod•  ier  the  proyrity  mt 


fcr 


lb    icvf  ra  cenaure 
-4eUmv  a   phUip|rie 


αροα  him  by 


Critims  and 


ia  tarabj  iheiea 
order»  ib. 
dniB  at  thetaldi 


CrvteMbK,  cffNti  nf  kia  lore  lor  AiiiMidr^6Hi 

Cnenu,  king  of  Lydia,  It  hli 
aendi  to  oooaolt  the  DalpUaB 
hafiag  aom,  lie— aaswtr  ι 
inquire  after  happiaaaa  ;  reply,  aid  hk  W» 
of  it,  ib.— hb  happlnea•  la 
the  Aayriaa  klag  to  nake 
Cynn,  ib.— «umber  of  hk  fome, 
defeat  of  the  Aayrlan  army.  5»-βΜ•  byi^i^ 
— choMBcoMnmaBder.faMauef  ufthe  Awyrkaa 
fcdaato  army,  100— «emptaUom  to  anept  «f  tf 
maad,  Ik— ackaowledgment  of  Ua  IgBMaaeih 
— anmbcr  of  hk  oonfederBlc•,  100  pt<pii  1 
ei«^|emeBt.  I0ft-4elealc<l,  llS-^ke  aad  Ui« 
to  ikrde•,  115  dwerted  by  his  alUu^  »^ 
taken,  aad  a  guard  tH  over  him,  ib.  hiuifbl** 
lie-<alk  him  ■orerelgB,ib.— «drkaa  hia  ml• 
der,  lb.— give•  bin  aroooat  of  hii  coaaulttag  tki 
lb.— modnt  acnimHon  of  himaelf,  117— ha  Mil 
nlon  of  Cyrus,  ib.— come•  to  know  hiauelf  byu 
ishroent,  ib.— iniiuires  after  happine••  of  Cp 
—pitied  by  Cyru-,  ib— Cym•  mtorv•  hia  fc» 
daugliten,  friend*,  ft:c.  ib.— ^>bliged  to  him  f'  ' 
them  off  from  war,  ib. — his  loTe  ana  pmiwi 
wife,  ib.— hi»  good  humour  admired  by  Cyru 
carried  about  by  Cyru•  ever>where,  ib.-^iT» 
writing  of  the  trea*ures  he  delirered  to  hiB,  1 
tends  him  to  Babylon,  Ι3ί0— hi•  advice  to  hia  n 
up,  135— conviui'ed  by  him  that  friend•  acetht: 
treaeure,  ib. 

CYcxtat,  the  king*»  phyvician,  im. 

Cunning  and  ttratagem  toward•  an  I'nomy  lawfi 
le»Miue  for  that  purp«Me.  ib.— «tory  of  the  IVnu 
pntfvhsed  to  teach  it,  ib. 

Curdtt.    »ee  Cnrdtwhians. 

iVijrar»  i,  *on  of  A^tyage^  klny  f  if  the  Mede^S-i 

jf  «loue  of  Cyme  from  hi^  childhood,  ih hb  fXp 

uuder  his  father  againtt  the  king  of  Anyria"! 
— succeede  to  the  kingdom,  W— ««nil*  t••  the  1 
cttuDcil  for  awiitance  against  the  As»yriaa,ib.' 
to  Cyrus  the  number•  of  the  enemy,  and  thit 
ner  of  fighting,  S3,  SI— approves  of  Cyrus*•  d 
to  the  arms  of  the  Pernan  soldiery,  ih.— «end• 
robe  to  appear  before  the  ludiaii  aun(iaftBadi*> 
g'.ves  audience  to  the  Indian•,  ib— convene 
Cyru-,  ib.  34— persuaded  by  him  u»  make  war 
Armenians,  ib.— allows  him  a  force,  ib.— gue•  1 

to  Ktrengthen  his  garrUMms  ih Anneniaa  α 

aent  to  him,  47— «ppnives  of  C*yrii>*ti  |>nipiMS 
wading  the  enemy's  country,  40— giv(i«  tmn  | 
orders  to  do  tt,  ^1— aivi>ropanies  him,  4it-h» 
under  Cyrus  defeats  the  enemy,  5i— <t>ixvnitafa 
Cyrus  on  the  victory,  55— hi•  •perch  agaio• 
suing  the  enemy,  ib.— hardly  prevailed  upon  t» 
Medea  attend  Cyrus  voluntarily,  bl^^t^yt 
with  a  few  Medet,  61— hk  mktake  throogh  Μ 
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tiM  PsniaB•,  ib.-^aiiM  the  friMidddp  of  tb•  priMOcn, 
ei-Ut  Tiffllaoe•  darlnr  the  foMtiof  of  tb•  alUcw,  ibi 
wwagu  to  him  from  Cymxaree,  β&— bi•  polltie  be. 
haTtoor  to  the  nnwenger,  tb.— «end•  ua  expoatolatory 
letter  to  bin,  Μ—•οά  a  netMfe  to  the  PenUuM  for 
•n  ittcre— β  of  hi•  utny,  ib.— «rd^rt  the  eoeny^  arm• 
to  be  burned,  U».— five•  the  di»tribatioa  of  the  one. 
my*•  effect•  to  the  alliee,  67— hi•  direction•  to  them  la 
feToor  of  the  ffodn,  mafi,  Cyazarea,  and  themeelTo•, 
lb.    diir^fard•  binuelf  and  the  Peralan•,  OB-^allie• 
f  l?e  him  the  enemy*•  borae,  lb.— form•  a  body  of  Per. 
•iaa  horaemen,  73,  ββ— hi•  poUte  raillery  on  them,  lb. 
— prodaoMtion  to  liberate  all  foreign  •larea  la  the 
Aaeyrlan  army,  lb. — order•  to  attend  the  iHNie,  ib.— 
order•  the  alike-honoored  to  cbooee  a  foot^ommander 
In  hi•  •tead,  lb.    actne  between  him  and  Gobrya•,  lb. 
— reeelTe•  him  a•  hi•  ally,  β9— diatribotion  of  tlie  eae- 
my*•  elfect•,  lb.    the  floe  women  allotted  to  him,  ib.— 
hi•  •elf-denial  and  polltene••,  ib.  7S— ffivoa  one  of 
them  to  a  Mede,  ib.— afraid  to  •οο  hi•  beantifal  cap. 
tire  Funthea,  Ib^—glm  charge  of  her  to  Araepe•,  ib. 
— «dviee  to  him,  75— hi•  motiree  for  por^uing  the  war, 
74— hi•  gratef qI  prayer,  75— marche•  to  Gobrya•,  ib. — 
Gobrya•*•  rich  preeent•  to  him,  76    preaent•  him  with 
hi•  daughter,  lb.— hi•  •eUldenlal,  lb.— «ommendation 
of  hi•  friend•,  lb.— taiTlte•  Gobrya•  to  enpper,  77— at• 
tended  by  him  with  hla  horae,  Ibw— •eeks  information 
of  the  enemy,  ib.— arrive•  in  the  enemy^  country, 
79— take•  ooa^iderable  booty,  lb.— diatribation  of  It, 
ib. — mardiea  toward•  Babylon,  ib.    aenda  a  challeqge 
to  the  Aaayrlan  king,  lb.— makea  a  friend  of  Oadataa, 
lb.— «eixea  a  fortre••,  80— Cadnaiana  and  Sadaaa  be. 
come  hk  alJIoB,  81— hia  care  of  Gadataa'  territory,  lb.— 
hia  rait  memory,  88— •entiment•  on  calling  people  by 
their  name•,  ib. — appoints  a  party  for  intelligence,  83 
—enters  the  territory  of  Gadat••,  ib.— Oadat••*•  grati. 
tnde  to  him,  8i— hi•  self-denial,  ib. — hi•  humanity  to- 
wards  the  Caduaian  body,  ib.— use  he  malie•  of  their 
prirate  excuraion  and  defeat,  ib.— care  of  the  dead 
and  revenge  on  the  enemy,  85— etipulatea  peace  for 
the  labouring  people,  ib.— compaasionatea  Oadataa, 
85— accept•  hi•  present  of  hor^e,  ib.— take•  three  forte 
of  the  enemy,  88— «end•  to  Cyaxarea  for  hb  adrice, 
ib.— ordera  hia  tent  to  be  famished  in  the  best  man- 
ner, 87 — Persians  send  him  a   reinforcement,  ib.— 
meets  Cyaxare•  with  great  attendance,  ib.— interview 
between  them,  88<-4X)— makes  the  Medea  pay  him  re. 
apectf  90— raillery  between  and  Hyataepes,  05— en. 
eampment  of  hia  army,  07— preparea  to  fullow  the 
army  to  Lydia,  ib.— Jnventa  a  kind  of  war  chariot», 
ib.— provldea  cameb,  ib.— «enda  Araspes  spy  to  Ly- 
dia,   OS— his    reception   of   Abradatas,    00— excites 
emulation  in  his  army,  100  care  of  their  diet,  kr, 
IDS,   103— orders    a   sacrifice,   ib.— manner   of    their 
march,  ib.— his  stratagem  to  surprise  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  104 — his  reception  of  Anuipea,  ib — hia  ordera 
to  the  army,  106— atruck  with  admiration  of  Abnu 
data•,  ib. — hb  aacriflcee  and  addreaa,  107— hia  obwrvn- 
tion•  on  the  enemy  and  conaequent  ordera,  1 11— givea 
a  devout  algnal  and  exhortation,  118— he  and  the  army 
aing  a  hymn,  1 13— engages,  ib.— relieve•  the  Persian•, 
dismfinntcd,  ib — gains  the  victory,  ib.— admires  the 
llrmne••  of  the  I^yptiana,  ib.— offers  them  terroa  and 
givea  them  dties,  ib.  115 — pnraues  Croeaua  to  Sardea, 
and  takaa  the  rity,  ib — tingry  with  the  Chaldeana  for 
plundering,  lb. — meets  Crceeiis,  1 16— hia  generosity  to 
him,  117— hia  grief  for  Abradataa,  118— lamenta  over 
Panlhea,  118— erects  monuments  to  both,  ib.— sends 
Adosiue  to  the  Cariana  with  an  army,  lb.- joined  by 
CiikiAns  and  Cyprians,  ib.i-«ende  an  army  againat 


».- 


Phrygta,  ll»-flarrlaoMlefl  than  «or  Urn, 
pay  him  tribute,  Ib    leave•  a  ganiaoBat 
treat•  a•  slave•  the••  whoaa  he  rtiaaiiniiJ,  Ik- 
throw•  the  people  of  greater  Fhrygia»  ISO— the  Cap- 
P^dodana,  lb.—  the  Arabian•,  lb.— arrivea  with  a  vart 
army  at  Babylon,  lb.— hb  dbpoaitioa  of  them  loaai 
the  walh,  lb.— consult•  about  a  eafitar•;  Ik— coatriiea 
.  a  ditch  for  draining  the  river,  and  torrata  lo  ■biiihi 
the  enemy,  lb.— takea  it  durteg  a  aoane  oi  revelry.  Ifil 
—cattle•  surrendered  to  hiaa;  ib.— proHamattea  for  all 
to  bring  thdr  arms,  lb.— makea  them  Bahoarats  aad 
tributariea.  ib.    aaanmea  the  •tale  of  royalty,  ik-ei. 
dre^^e•  the  people,  ISS— weary  of  the  court  paid  I» 
him,  ib.— the  want  of  hb  company  regM-aCled  by  Uf 
friend•,  1S3— hb  ΜΜπίβοβ•,  Ik— appUca  Idmedf  letht 
alfidra  of  government,  184— hb  obeerratioaHi  upoa  eo. 
nucha,  ib.-mppoint•  them  guarda  of  Ua  pgiaon,  ib— 
astablbbes  a  garriaon  in  Babykm,  Itl     ilialiin•!•  the 
Babylonian•,  Ik— cuitivata•  the 
vindicate•  the  war  and  right  of  eoo^neat,  Ik 
idle•  them   to  a  life  of  virtue,   151 
of  hb  diainteriMtedne••,  180— constiialea  hb  sevatri 
offlcera,  130— hb  careful  dioice  of  hia  roHciynw  b 
power,  ibw-4ib  eoonomy,  ibw— hb  esiaaapla  ia  the  vir. 
taea,  131    and  opinion  of  them,  Ik— Ua  rrgaid  ta  tto 
magi,  ik— hb  rewarda  Ml  whom  principally  heetoo«4, 
Ik  138— eflecta  of  hb  orders  and  example,  131    pcac 
tbea  them  In  hunting,  ik— hb  thooiflita  aa  doa^aba. 

lb.— hb  methoda  to  app^  veoerabla,  ik— called  fcthw, 
Ik— hb'  meaaurea  A>r  the  aecurity  of  ht• 
b.^-hb  good.aatnre,  and  k»ve  to  mankind, 
hb  friend•,  Ik— hb  proMnt•,  ISi-Ua  aayiiv 
lb.— hb  oonvwaation  with  Cro^n•, 
that  friend•  are  the  richatt  trearare,  ib.  provide•  fcr 
the  health  of  hb  auldecta,  ib.— vlsita  the  aick,  136— ap- 
P4»inta  Judges,  ik— gaina  the  entire  uSfdHan  of  ka 
frienda,  137— hb  procea^n,  136 — adored,  197—^ 
misses  Diapbemes  for  absurdity,  138— eacrilkee  at  tb• 
sacred  indoaurea,  ik— 4^>poinla  horse  and  cfaarist 
raoea  to  the  aeveral  nationa,  lb.— wine  the  prtae  at 
each,  ik— preaenta  hb  prise  to  Pheranlna,  ISBuUnvitai 
hb  friends  to  an  entertainment,  141  order  of  prece- 
dence at  hb  table,  140— prefers  acts  -of  lore  to  wm, 

141— prefers  Chrysantas  to  Hyataepee,  ik pcopoM• 

to  be  a  matckonaker,  148— ralliea  Chryaanta»,  ib.— 
kiasea  him,  ik— dbmlases  the  ddaf  of  hia  ^IIVw,,  bk,— 
gives  presents  to  all,  ik— distributee  aecordlBg  to 
mf  rit,  ik— hb  generosity  applauded,  ik— hb  empin 
settled,  143— preparea  for  ajoumey  to  Perala,  ik— tf> 
der  of  hia  encampment,  ib.-.hb  opinioo  of  the  tat**^ 
144— paya  a  visit  to  Cyaxares,  ik— arrivea  at  F^fsk 
ib.— hb  presents  to  all,  ik— Cambyaea'a  apeech  to  h^ 
ib.— returns  to  Media,  and  mantiea  th«  daughter  «f 
Cyaxares,  ib.— carriea  her  to  Babylon,  lli.  appiiinln 
satraps  over  the  conquered  nationa»  lb.-  abridges  tbeir 
power,  ib.— directs  them  to  imitate  hiaa,  IIP  otitic 
an  annual  progress  to  the  proviacao,  147— appebtt 
ktage.horsea  in  hb  kingdom  for  tnteUigence,  ik— a»• 
sembles  hb  army,  lb.— Conquers  from  Syria  te  Ihi 
Red  Sea,  ik— eubdues  EffTP^  ik— bonnda  of  hbcas. 
pire,  ib.— enjoys  perpetual  spring»  U».— Iila  bat  JoonKf 
to  Persb,  ib.— sscriflcee,  aad  lead•  the  FeraiaB 
Ik— his  prayer,  148  hb  indispoaition,  ik 
his  sons,  friends.  Bee.  ib.— I>equeathee  the  klagdom  * 
his  eldest  son,  ib. — recommend•  brothariy  alTidlm 
piety,  and  virtue,  14»— hb  opinkm  of  tha  aiyal,  ik-ef 
the  divinity,  ik— hb  veneration  for  the  earth,  «ad  !■«• 
of  mankind,  ik— would  have  hb  body  harlad,  IW- 
desire•  rejoicing•  about  hb  tomb,  lb.< 
ib.— hb  death,  lb. 


kliW.  Iie-~proBiiK•  to  gnlUj  the  loUlan,  I»,- 


tkv  unf ,  183— grsulT  bdaNd, 
u,  lei— dUiHiH•  U•  TBj  ia  ur- 
I  rprfch  to  th*  gnwnl  Ddlnrii 


ίΐΒΐΊ  tpproedi,  ib._ 


, «  rich  ind  largr  ctly,  L' 


— beautr  uid  ^u  of  BubrluoU,  Ui 

lb  puty  (Ilii  Ult  HWDdult  In  Thltu•,  UO 


Blttfnlu  Tlin«,tt.— rrliilDrrtd  b;  St 


ίκτϋΑΗ  Cberunotiu,  aul 
AUnlii,  lb.— dlKDTen  lta> 
' '  liii,lb.«ll— pnpuMlv 


Bagit,  Ooldtu,  the  kliig>i  pndgn,  tl 
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gedieu»  comniMid•  the  thip•  wnt  to  Rhode•,  Ia3->hi9 
retain  boroe,  ib. 

Eieant  Incur  tli•  dlapleMure  uf  Ljuwdflnnoa,  401— be• 
ciMne•  confederates  of  Lacedvmon,  4Qe-4else  upon 
LmUui,  497— Arradiuu  take  the  fleM  agaiiiBt  them,ib. 
—broken  and  put  to  fllfht,  4ea-4)egln  to  detpnod  at 
the  enemy'•  aurcem,  ib.— BU  distracted  by  fbrtkM», 
40Θ— that  of  Charopu•  barfsin•  with  the  Arcadlaas, 
lb.— enemie•  expelled  from  the  dtadel,  ib.— many  ex. 
lied,  lb.— exile•  poaee••  tbemielyes  of  Pylui,  lb.— Ar. 
cadlans  repeat  their  expedition  afalnet,  lb.— defeated, 
lb.— beg  the  assistance  of  the  Iju'edemonlans,  lb.— lUI 
npon  the  Pyllans,  469— pot  many  to  the  sword,  and 
capture  others,  lb.— reduce  their  town  and  recover 
the  Marganlans,  ib.— resolve  opon  a  peace  with  the 
Arcadians,  AOi— and  Achaeans  march  agslnst  the  Ar. 
cadians,  ib.— rfpiilw  them,  ib.— remark  on  their  on. 
wontird  fptllsritry,  ih. 

EliMome,  a  town  of  Mysia,  318. 

EnodUu,  a  captain,  wounded,  338L 

EpamtnondoM  encamps  bis  army  at  Leuctra,  470— his 
request  to  his  judges,  482,  n.-^nrades  Achaia,  4Ρ0— re. 
celTcs  Mctuity  of  alliance,  ib.— hb  declaration  respect• 
Ing  a  Theban  ollicer,  ΰΟΙ— light  in  which  it  is  viewed 
by  the  Arcadians,  ib.— takes  the  field  against  the  Ar. 
eadians,  502 — expeditiously  advances  towards  Pelo- 
ponnesus, ib. — remarks  on  his  campaign,  lb.- leads  his 
army  against  Sparta,  ib.— repulsed  by  100  .Spartan  sol. 
diers,  lb— returni  to  Tegea,  ib.— defeated  at  Mantinea 
by  Athenian  cavAlry,  5Q(}— hi«  reflections  and  reeolo. 
tlons,  lb.— obedient  alacrity  of  his  troops,  lb.— hi^  dis• 
positions  for  a  battli*,  503,  501— his  victory  and  death, 
ib. — his  army  di.^putes  with  the  enemy  the  honour  of 
conquerors,  ih.  505. 

SpictettUt  bouud-j  of  his  studies  and  Inquiries  of  men, 
521,  n.— «entiment  of  hie  uii  the  omnipreMnce  and  oro. 
nii*i>ience  of  God,  5<;?,  n.— hid  romnrkt  on  a  cynic  phi- 
lortiipher,  5T),  ii.— iiid  dostoription  o(  the  srhiM)!  of  a 
philosopher,  0S7,  ii. 

Episthenes  of  AmptiipnliH,  his  great  condurt,  Ii)|~-takes 
an  affection  to  Ww  l>ailitt^a  Μΐη,•2ΐ7— ;i  lover  «tf  boy••,  337. 

Epi/ojrat  queen  »if  Cilicia,  cimics  to  Cyrus,  171 — maki•.^ 
him  a  proM>nt  MJ — de&ircs  a  view  of  tlie  urmy,  ib  — 
admires  it,  ii>.— goea  back  to  Cilicin,  ib.— prevails  with 
her  husband  to  oomt>  to  Cyrus,  174. 

Etfonicu»  bolts  the  gates  of  Byziintium  Against  the 
Greek"»,  3iH— Λίι•!»  to  tho  citadel,  ib. — entruRted  with 
the  command  of  the  vc!».^Me  at  Mitylene,  :tt77— a  fly. 
boat  carried  liini  ncwd  of  tlie  defeat  at  Arginue»,  368 
—the  stratagem  he  used  on  this  oceaiioii  to  further  hi•* 
oscape,  ib. — haUs  to  Chio9,  3C8— his  soldiers  form  a  con- 
spiracy to  fti'ire  it,  375— his  proroptitade  in  this  eraer. 
gency,  ib. — iubjcfts  the  town^  of  Thrace  to  I^acedw- 
roon,  378— empowers  tlie  .l^giuctv  to  plunder  Attica, 
430. 

Eiuirchippidet  pre.•  ides  in  the  Spartan  college  of  Ephori, 
300. 

Euclet,  a  Syracnsan  «'nmmn'iiler,  3Γ>0. 

Euclide»  the  Phliiisian,  3i7— hit*  advice  to  Xenophon,  ib. 
arrives  with  money,  ib. — his  love  for  Socrates  stronger 
than  the  fear  of  death,  574,  n. 

Euctemorit  arrhon  at  Atheni*,  3Π0. 

Extdamidat  iend.s  α  force  Against  the  Olynthians,  446— 
PiitidoRi  surrender•  to  him,  ib. 

Eudiut  preoides  Among  tho  ephori,  379. 

EnnotMu  elected  to  command  agaiust  Gorgopas,  430— 
defeated  by  Ciorgopa",  440. 

Euphrates,  river,  179— submits  to  C'yrui,  160— its  source 
23:^— the  Greeks  pass  it,  2U.  j 

Euphrrn  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  democracy  in  ' 


Meyoo,  401— anfiported  by  AreadlaiM  nD«  Argivca,  ft. 
•ubwiltt  to  a  roaventlon  of  the  people  a  farm  βί  ad. 
raialstratlon,  lb.— <lioaeo  one  of  tlie  rnmminii  rs,  ib.— 
aMache•  many  to  Ma  intaraat,  Ib  bccoana  ahaolafti 
naater  of  SIcyon,  ib..  tiaaa  for  refuge  fran 
l>4  deUvera  up  the  harboor  of  Sicyom  to  the 
dasmoolans,  Ibw— go••  over  to  their  aluaooe.  iK— lays 
dalm  to  intrifoe  in  their  ολλλφ^  ib.— again  hi  ι  anus 
master  of  Slcyoo,  ib^^^ndeaTonra  to  bribe  the  The• 

ban•,  4M    awawslnatad.  Ib Us  body  carried  hoM  by 

hb  factloaarie•,  41X^boooared  ••  gnar^aa  ef  Skjm, 
tbi— orcailnnal  reflection,  IK 
Eurylcekug  of  Luala  coosea  to  the  relief  of  Tinopiw. 
83D— enter•  the   stronghold  of  the  TnocMaaa,  £10- 
•ent  to  AnaxIMna,  929— hi•  •peech  coocamiag  tkdr 

Eurymaekui,  sent  by  'nmasioo  to  Snope  and  Hsn- 

dea,  89& 
Btnyptolemmst  cousin  to  Aldbfaide•,  363— hU  aetm»  sf 

the  commander•  of  Arginosae,  970, 371. 
EuxeHUi,  left  by  Agesilaua  to  command  la  Asia,  418. 


G 


Oanu$,  a  town  of  Thrace,  SSSL 

Oadat^f  a  prince  •ηΙ(ί*<^  to  ^^  Asesrria», 
plnees  under  the  Assyrian's  fc»»— «t^  maT  a  < 
by  the  Assyrian,  78,  n.— his  InrecUre  agaiaat  Usi,  9 
—delivers  up  a  fortress  ofthe  enemy  to  Cyrat,  8^ 
adores  Cyrus,  ib— his  territory  attacked  by  the  Amj- 
rian,  81— betrayed  by  one  under  hia 
wounded  by  him,  84— saved  by  Cyrns,  ih.- 
tude,  prayer,  and  presents,  86— bemoaM  UaliMe,  H.- 
atteuds  Cyrus  with  his  mother,  thw«of  great  as•  is 
hhn,  ih.— his  cnnver»ati(m  admired  by  him,  ijO  mUf 
commander  of  his  eunuchs,  lb,— «nd  atewwd  ef  Im 
household,  ib.— the  recipient  of  great  prceents,  ik— 
his  revenge  on  the  Assyrian,  122. 

GatUitet,  a  Samlan,  his  •φeeclι  to  Cyrus,  les. 

Genim  of  Socrates,  translator's  opinion  regarding  tbf, 
51 1,  n.— Xenophon's  definition  uf,  5fi0. 

Gtu»  (lent  to  command  Menon's  men,  181— ordered  I» 
assist  the  carriages,  ib. 

Glut,  fion  of  Tamo.4,  crimes  to  tlie  Greek•  to 
them  of  Cyrus's  death,  lt)9— obeerres  the 
the  Tigri.s,  208. 

G/u'xtpptu,    an    Athenian,    his  speech  aboot  ir•*^'"? 
Simthes  a  present,  335. 

Colnyat,  an  Assyrian  prince,  08— friend  and  tffboMT 
to  the  AR<iyrian's  father,  ib.—rerolts  to  Cym,*— 
brings  him  horsemen  and  arms,  ib.— relates  ta  Mn 
Uie  fate  of  his  son,  ib — hcgfl  Cyrus  to  be  Me  aifJlcr, 
ib.— oflers  him  his  alliance,  tribute,  and  daoghtcr.e 
— rereiveti  him  and  his  army  in  his  territory,  TB  Λ 
tends  Cyrus  with  his  horse,  77— carrlee  a  chaUaf* 
from  Cyrus  to  the  Assyrian,  79— his  reply  to  the  A»- 
by  rian,  ib.— employed  by  Cyrus  to  gain  Gadatee,ik' 
applauds  the  faith  of  Cyrus,  96 — leads  hira  to  Babytca, 
121— one  of  Cyrus's  chief  friends,  1 40— admired  »< 
praised  by  him,  141— wants  a  son.in.law,  14S— arafCi 
of  Iiyslai<pes,  ib.— describes  the  p<k»eeaaioa•  of  tk 
earth,  77— commands  under  the  kin^,  18^. 

G<Mf«,  their  nature,  20,  140— their  greatneee  and  benty 
inexplicahle,  H9 — art  by  settled  law,  1 1  rrjcrt  tH- 
tery,  il>.— defended  from  partiality,  20 — Jo^e  the  gr** 
eat  of  nil,  107— human  wisdom,  p>iH-er,  &c  notkiif 
without  them,  2i>— their  government  of  the  sevooi» 
102— particularly  divinities,  14,  23,  49,  52,  113,  IB. 
124— confr4>queuce  of  distrusting  God,  IIG— oftemplksr 
him  by  impertiuent  curiosity,  ib.— to  be  conaulted  οβίτ 


Oevyw,  lta*MB,  9W>-«WH>  U  tb•  ■■ 
plHIII,kb. 

Oh-Ci'm,  iDB  Id  Osanlga  ud  HdlM,  3IB. 


171— iIkIv•  Ukt  wlU  go  eu  furth»,  114— wnd  me 
■«fm  In  Cttui,  ]1«— «niprct  the  tipcdlUsii  wu  di 
(Igudagilut  tha  Μβκ,ΙΙι,— fiillow  c^ra  hIUi  urcmu 
vaunt  of  hte  vlrlur,   ITH— «Dfrry  wll 


Ihrin.  MO-join  TklBkna,  Μ 


iaregsTfL  Xcnopbon,  lb.— «ffrlpht^ 


Itrip^idat  j-rcnvpt  a  «tropg  Tercr  from  Ag^Jftue,  aod 
ill•.— WTonga  Uie  FaphlatfimluH 


uuU  of  wiiduni  ιικί  lirtue,  ib—liy  the  e 


Hins  looting  xtUi  Hrdn  iinil  PenUni,  t»-tlwlr  - 
vantagr  e>f r  tlM  Fcntuu  bi  Uif Ir  hone.  Ht— mil 
TWcd  bf  Cyrsa,  ίβ,  DO,  « 


nilH  IBon 

I.  1»»- 

mrr 

dinghUrotGobrju,  I» 

I&  J 

«•κ.    Snd 

upon  the 

«ΓΤΟΠΗ 

acf 

lion,3u. 

Tln-Mly, 

.«11 

ipteMi™, 

l",l 

-ni,.hHii..4- 

h,. 

ΐΐτΤ'ΐτϊΙΙι 

liibemf 

TL'^^i^^ 

ίϋί,Χ 

midrrlBktnKV,  11!9 — wot  b 


'h  to  f-mnddiid  ati  Ath«ilBii  flcpti  4<4— hJ»  toyt^ 
nd  prudrni  Βτηηκ'ΐ'>'"<*-  ^^^  «β— captures  η  Li- 


If  upon  It,  1»— uughl  U  ba  Cb>  Inpfrior  mu.  r»- 
alkd  ■  (Hlnc  Lu•,  IJ1-l»nlnii*D,  1,  III— fsln  ππ- 
n»    froir    m^Mtr    Uld    pomp,     13»,    ISS— MUM 


the  ElpviK.tOl— iH-ixmll-.m  1c 
Orrcliui  «lltH,  <  IS.  4IU— ippjlni 


-immedlatflT  bfnio  t 


tnluu,  ttti— Uirlr  tgnt- 
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mardi  by  niglii  to  Cromnof,  409  liberate  some  of 
thdr  bedeged  coantrymen,  ib.->their  enemlM  diride 
the  mt,  ib.  accoont  of  the  Laeedaemonian  rvpablie, 
705ι 

Laeonia  inraded.    See  T%ebaHt  and  ArcadiauM. 

ZMmptaeu»,  a  sea-port  town»  S4& 

Lariffo,  a  large  uninhabited  dty,  227. 

Leeheumt  a  Lacedemonian  brigade  at,  sererely  defeat. 
ed,4S7,4ea 

LeOf  an  Athenian  ambaseiidor  at  the  court  of  Persia,  489 
accuses  Timagoras,  490. 

Leontiadett  a  factiooary  in  Thebes,  446— cajoles  Phoe. 
bidas,  ib.— proposes  to  betray  the  dty,  ib.— his  man- 
ner  of  aooompUshing  this,  ib.— «ddresses  the  senate, 

ib.— sets  out  for  Lacedieraoa,  ib speaks  in  a  council 

of  state,  447— his  faction  master•  of  Thebes,  ibw— killed 
by  PhylUdas,  451,  4A8. 

L*otyehideMf  his  claim  to  be'ldngof'flparta  orerruled, 
4C& 

LHy»t  brother  to  Lysaoder,  commands  the  Laccda»mo- 
nian  fleet  in  the  Piraeus,  S89^-cuts  ofl*  provisions  from 
the  enemy,  ib. 

Luperealian  taerifieeit  171. 

Lsfcaonia,  tlie  army  marches  through  and  plunders  it, 
ITS. 

l^fca&niaiu,  masters  of  the  strong  places  that  command 
the  country,  283. 

Ljfehu  the  Syracusan  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy, 
194b 

Lyehu  the  Athenian  made  commander  of  the  horse,  89β 
—pursues  the  enemy,  241— takes  part  of  their  baggage, 
ib.— «ceompanies  Xenophon  to  tee  the  rmise  of  a  shout- 
ing in  the  array,  251. 

L3feomed0s  of  Mantinea,  his  birth,  wealth,  and  ambition, 
467— Alls  the  Arcadians  with  notions  of  their  irapor. 
taoee,  ib.— quits  Thebes,  460— acroroplishee  an  alliance 
between  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians,  496— manner 
of  his  death,  ib. 

Lpeon  the  Achaean'  opposes  Xenophon,  29e-4iis  propo- 
posal,  310— sent  to  demand  money  of  Heraclea,  ib. — 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  division,  ib. 

Lyeophron  schemes  to  l>e  king  of  all  Thessaly,  3T9— de- 
feats the  Larlsseans,  ib. 

LyeurgtUt  one  of  the  betrayers  of  B)  zantium,  302. 

Lyetu,  a  rirer,  310. 

I4tdia,  the  sea  of,  347. 

Lydia,  the  army  marches  through  it,  170. 

Lgdiam  sutject  to  the  Assyrian,  12 — their  number  and 
stovngth  under  Crcesu»,  23 — their  consternation  on  the 
capture  of  Sardes,  115^become  subject  to  Cyrus,  1— 
their  ears  bored,  219. 

Jjyt€md«r  commands  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  364— af- 
tacks  and  defeats  Antiochus  and  assistants,  365— his 
eelf-complacency  at  the  expiry  of  his  command,  ib.— 
his  friends  clamour  at  his  dismissal  from  oflioe,  ib. 
again  received  into  command  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
375— assaults  a  confederate  dty  of  the  Athenians,  378 
.—takes  Lampsacus  bjr  storm,  ib.— collects  all  the  ships 
of  Laeedaemon  into  one  fleet,  376— procures  from  Cy- 
rus a  supply  of  money.  376— his  proceedings  before 
the  battle  of  .£goe.potaroos,  376,  377— totally  defeats 
the  Athenians  there,  ib.— desires  the  advice  of  his 
confederate•  V^arding  his  prisoners,  377— puts  Philo- 
clee  to  death,  ib.— permits  his  Athenian  captives  to 
return  home,  377— marches  a  numerous  army  to 
Athena,  378— encamp•  in  the  Academy,  ib.— replaors 
the  JEginetae  and  Meliane  in  their  respective  dties,  ib. 
.-Jays  waste  Salamis,  and  stations  himself  in  the  Pi- 
rasn•,  Uk— ««ids  a  guard  to  the  tliirty,S80— iareststbe 
flamians,  380— «umpds  them  to  capitulate,  ib.— sails  to 


Laeedaemon  with  the  spoils  and  honour•  of  the  late  war, 
\hk. — procures  a  loan  for  the  reduction  of  the  enemy 
in  the  Plrseus,  389— he  and  his  brother  ordered  to  take 
tlie  command  by  land  and  sea,  ib.— accompanies  Age. 
silans  In  his  expedition  to  Asia,  404,  405— crowds  of 
people  pay  court  to  him,  ib.— sent  by  Agesilaus  to  the 
Hellespont,  ib.— induces  Spithridates  to  revolt  from 
Pharnabszus,  406— assaults  HaHartus,  418— the  The. 
bans  hasten  to  ito  relief,  and  engage  lilm  under  the 
walls,  ib.— defeated  and  slain,  ib.— 

LjfHmaehtu  butchers  some  persons  of  Alxone,  389. 

Lytipput  left  by  Agis  in  command  of  a  garrison,  402— 
ravage•  the  territory  of  the  Beans,  ib. 


Μ 


Macroniam  oppose  the  Greeks,  251— enter  into  treaty 
with  them,  lb. — assist  and  conduct  tbe  Greeks,  ib.— a 
free  nation,  34a 

Metander,  the  river,  171— the  head  of  it,  ib. 

Manade$t  father  to  Seuthe•,  332  and  338. 

Magade,  a  musical  instrument,  335. 

Magif  the  regard  paid  to  them  in  war  by  Cyrus,  67— in 
peace,  131— have  Che  first  choice  of  spoil  for  the  gods, 
67— and  ground  for  sacred  use,  122— appointed  to  sing 
a  morning  hymn  to  the  gods,  131— direct  the  public 
sacrifices,  ib.— and  sacred  ailhlr•,  136,  138 

Magne$iatu,  their  dance,  30& 

MandanSt  mother  of  Cyrus,  2L 

Mania,  widow  of  Lenis,  396— governor  of  ^oUa^  396— 
Tisite  Pharnabaxus,  ib.— entrusted  by  him  with  the 
sub-government  of  .£olia,  ib. — her  policy,  liberality, 
and  bravery,  ib.— 4akes  the  field  with  Pharnabszus 
in  his  invasions,  307— loaded  by  him  with  honours, 
ib.— strangled  by  her  son-in-law  in  a  fit  of  envy, 
ib.— her  son  roeete  the  sam^  fate,  ib. 

iianttneans,  their  dance,  306— blockaded  in  their  dty, 
443— compelled  to  capitulate,  ib.— settled  in  four 
villages,  444— ruled  by  an  aristocracy,  ib — resolve 
to  re-seitle  in  the  dty  of  Mantinea,  475— refuse 
the  terms  of  Agesilaus,  ib.— Arcadians  and  Eleans  as- 
sist them  in  the  fortiflcatiou,  ib.— take  the  field  against 
the  Orchomeoians,  476— a  skirmish,  ib.— resist  en- 
croachments on  the  sacred  treasurf ,  500— send  notice 
to  the  other  Arcadians  to  stand  in  defence,  501— de- 
mand from  Tegea  their  detained  dtisens,  ib. 

Mantitheutt  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  Caris, 
and  sent  to  Sardii•,  escapes  along  with  Aldbiades, 
357. 

Market,  fuilt  a  time  of  day,  80a 

Martyes,  a  river,  origin  of  its  name,  171. 

Ma$etr,  a  river  in  Arabia,  181. 

Mede»,  their  luxury  and  efieminacy,  5,  151— use  paint 

for  their  eyes  and  complexion,  and  false  hair,  &— their 

king  a  tyrant,  7— designs  of  the  Assyrian  king  against 

them,  12— their  number  and  force  under  Cyrus,  24— 

indulge  themselves  after  the  enemy's  defeat,  56— as 

many  as  will  have  liberty  to  attend  Cyrus,  57— their 

different  motives,  58— their  advantage  over  the  Per- 

sians  by  their  horse,  61— Cyrus's  methods  to  captivate 

thefar  alfiKtion,  64— have  the  distribution  of  the  spoil, 

69— the  Median  messenger  sent  by  Cyazaree  to  Cyrus, 

64— the  Mede  who  requested  and  obtained  one  of 

C]rnis1s  fine  women,  69— stey  with  Cyrus  in  his  new 

government,  142— rolnntarily  submit  to  it,  1  — all 

Media  given  to  Cyrus  in  dowry,  144— satrapy  of  the 

Medea  bequeathed  to  Taxoaxare•,  149. 

Media,  the  wall  of,  187,  20»-the  dcMrt  part  of,  20a 
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ncn,  l^-i — '.  >  (.!:ii•»'  in  the  l.atlU',  I'^* — (  Irari  hii>  ι  i.ii- 
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messaK**,  VU7 — apprehended,  vf  1 1 — and  beheaded,  ib. — 
kis  diaracter,  ίΙ)ί — a  in'^at  friend  to  Xenuphun,  21&~ 
aet  tot  inio  ετηκ"•  tccrete,  lb.— hU  name  intcribcd 
X»aopkuM*i  oOeiiiif ,  )£7^ 
r.iei. 

th•  AmemloiM  of,  887. 
a  rirCT•  of  Cmcia,  17& 
SB  A.-eadiao,  oomraaod•  In  tba  rear,  318. 
,300. 
r,  the  Lacedemonian  admiral,  176. 
fentff,  arehon,  37V. 


R 


JBv/b,  how  made,  188, 80& 

JtetfuMtient  from  Pbamabatua  to  oppoae  the  Greeks, 

SI& 
Mmikime$  and  Bemetnu,  commander•  under  Phamaba- 
defeated,  40a 

the  tame  with  Larlaea,  88rt,  n. 
JIAWmm,  expert  alinf era,  83ίβ— do  freat  execation,  888 

— 4htflr  dinga  carry  farther  than  the  Feralan,  lb.— an 

ingenious  proposal  of  one,  831. 
Jgom-deer,  180,  n. 
JiomanSf  their  discipline  compared  with  the  Macedouian, 

itoparatf  f  oremor  of  Babylon,  .ΊΜ. 


8 


Sadan  Otp.bearer  mimicked  and  ridiculed  by  Cyru«, 
b-^^aeian,  a  private  man,  carries  a  prize  at  the  races, 
138— his  conrersation  with  Pheraulns,  ISO— enriched 
by  htm,  lb.— Sociaiu  receive  great  injuries  from  the 
Aseyrian,  78— enemies  to  him,  ib.  81 — their  seal  in 
becoming  allies  to  Cyrus,  lb.— «stent  of  their  army,  Ib. 

Saimtjfdetnut  a  Thrariao  town  upon  the  Eoxine,  330. 

Saatoia»,  an  Achaian,  ambassador  to  Slnope,  805— com. 
BUiode  In  the  rear,  31<L 

Samot,  after  the  battle  of  JE^os-potamos,  the  sole  ex- 
ception to  a  rerolt  from  the  Athenians  by  Greece, 
37& 

Saracem»,  a  conjecture  regarding  their  name,  173w 

Sardeg,  richest  rity  of  Asia  next  to  Babylon,  116— in  one 
year  able  to  recover  the  loss  of  all  Its  richer,  ib.— cap. 
tored  by  Cyrus,  1 1&— Persian  garrison  leA  In  it,  110. 

Satyru»,  head  of  Theramenes'  executlonen,  385. 

SeedoMu»  and  hi»  daugktert,  Plutarch's  story  of,  470,  n. 
471.  n. 

Sciliu,  a  town  near  Olympia,  887. 

Scourge,  part  of  the  Penlan  military  discipline,  880. 

80jftheniantt  the  Greeks  arrive  among  them,  851. 

SeUenu»,  tvro  riven  of  thb  name,  887. 

Sefjfmbria,  330. 

SefymMaiu  in  preference  to  reodvlnff  Aldbiadas*  army, 
give  him  a  sum  of  money,  358. 

Sesame,  a  sort  of  plant,  173. 

Seuihet  sends  to  Xenophon,  330— gains  Cleanor  Phry. 
nlruH,  ib.-.treats  with  Xenophon,  331— his  manner 
of  life,  ib.— related  to  the  Athenians,  338— agrees  to 
take  the  army  into  pay,  ib.— his  proposals  to  Xeno. 
phon,  333-4Uid  to  the  army,  ib.— Invitee  the  officers 
to  supper,  33ft— 'pledges  Xenophon,  and  shows  his 
agility,  335— conforms  to  the  Greek  custom  In  march. 
iu|r,  ib.— rides  before  upon  the  scout,  336— burns  the 


(  o.iiiti  \  .  ili  — .'lul-  |ir.'|...~;il-  r«.  tlif  .-rit  inv,  λ  i7  — killi 
all  III'  laki•-,  !;>  ι  >.ιυι  -  1. 1  .\(•ιιι.|ι1ιμιΓ-  a--i  lam  ••,  ili, 
—  Ill-  ariM\  !.•γ•;»|1\  iih  rta-fij,  il>  —  tri»-  to  rurriipt  tin• 
oftirers,  ib.-jfTow•.-  (■υ<ιΙ  tuwardit  Xenophon,  .'Cft*— hit 
army  superior  to  the  Greeks,  lb.— dinpleased  with 
Xenophon,  lb.— confers  In  private  with  the  Lacedss. 
monians,  340— brings  them  the  army,  ib.— withdrawa 
from  the  Greeks,  318— tries  to  retain  Xenophon,  ib.— 
removes  to  a  greater  dbtance,  343— prevailed  upon  to 
pay  the  Greeks,  346— governor  of  the  European  Thra. 
clans,  340-jolne  Dercylildas,  30O-.his  camp  attacked 
by  the  Blthynians,  lb. 

Sighu,  a  Persian  coin,  181. 

Siiamu  of  Ambracia  receives  3000  daricks,  187— dlvul. 
ges  Xenophon 's  secrects,  805— desirous  to  return  to 
Greece,  ib.— the  soldiera  threaten  to  punish  him  if  he 
leaves  them,  807— makes  his  escape  from  Heraclea, 
314 

Simimidet,  the  poet,  comes  to  the  court  of  Hlero,  085— 
his  conversation  with  Hlero,  infra— h\a  opinions  on 
moral  and  physical  pleasure  and  pain,  685— his  reply 
to  Hiero's  question  concerning  Gud,  640— his  reflec 
tions  on  human  life,  Ib. 

Sinope,  a  city  in  Paphlagonia,  307. 

Sinopean*  send  ambassadora  to  the  Greeks,  808— eeud 
to  Timasion,  to  engage  him  to  carry  the  army  out  of 
the  Euxine,  80S-a  colony  of  the  Mileslaus.  307— «end 
the  Greeks  a  present,  ib. 

Sitaee,  a  dty  of  Babylonia,  807. 

Sitalees,  a  dance  In  honour  of,  305. 

Smicret  slain  with  all  his  men,  311. 

Sneezing  ominous,  881. 

Soctidai  slain  In  light  with  the  Arcadians,  48a 

Soerate$,  his  strict  Justice  in  a  trial,  360— instance  of 
his  foresight,  580,  n.— manner  of  spending  his  time,  ib. 
581— his  reasonings  regarding  useless  speculations,  lb. 

—man  in  his  various  relations  his  only  study,  ib 

president  of  the  assembly  of  the  people,  ib.— opposes 
the  sentence  against  the  nine  captains,  588,  and  n.— Ms 
exemplary  piety,  ib — studious  moderation  of  his  de. 
sires,  ib.  and  n.— his  equal  distribution  of  food  and 
exercise,  ib — reprobates  the  receipt  of  rewards  for  in. 
strurtions,  ib.— practises  the  virtues  he  recommends, 
ib.  583— remarks  on  his  intercoune  with  Critias  and 

Alcibiades,  ib 585— summoned  before  Critias  and 

Charicles,  lb.— his  conversation  with  them,  381,  n. 
585,  586 — his  discrimination  of  madness  and  Igno. 
ranee,  587 — hb  preference  of  merit  to  consanguinity, 
ib.  588 — hb  benevolence  to  all  mankind,  ib.^<t>nfers 
renown  on  Athens,ib.— punctually  observes  the  public 
rites  and  Institutions,  589— form  and  nature  of  hb 
prayer,  ib.  —  hb  example  and  re.nnrks  respecting 
regimen,  530— his  counsel  on  love  and  beauty,  lb. — 
refutation  of  the  alleged  inefficacy  of  hb  theories  of 
virtue,  ib.  et  infra— Mb  conversation  with  Arbtode. 
mus  on  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  ib. 
533— address  to  the  Athenians  on  Intemperance,  Ib. — 
converses  with  Antipho  on  the  apparent  hardships  of 
lib  own  self.denial,  ib.  534 — on  his  gratuitous  Instmc. 
tions,  535— and  on  hb  not  engaging  personally  in  state 
affaire,  lb.— on  superficial  attainments,  ib.  536— hb 
conversation  with  Aristippus  on  effeminacy,  &c.— 
539_5l3_relates  the  allegory  of  Hercules,  Virtue, 
and  Sensuality,  548,  543  —  convenes  with  hb  son 
Lamprocles  on  ingratitude  to  parents,  544,  545— his 
discourse  with  Cluerccrates  on  fraternal  affection,  ib. 
— M7— ^liscounes  with  Critobulus  on  donieetie  P4*o. 
nomy,  645 — on  the  proper  estimation  of  pro|icrty, 
616— on  the  preference  over  goods  to  be  given  to 
fiieud»,  ib.  — 'OU  the  advantag<i  to  be  derived  from 
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Miemles  Ib..->on  ilare•  to  lost  and  pleuam,  ibw  647 
— oa  ladoedif  povvrty,  ib.  «16  on  tte  manafeneat 
of  buriiMMk  e4e-eaO-4ftaUa  the  kinff  of  FenU*i  ar. 
ranfements  for  war  and  hnsbandry,  ib.  β&1>— Cynuli, 
«51,  eSoi— kU  euUify  of  hoebandry,  ib.  OSS— acknow• 
Ird^  flie  intnrvenlioa  of  the  gude  in  aucoea•,  ib. — 
recapltulatM  hi«  aryumeuts,  βΜ — a  r«wark  on  the 
fallacy  of  fudging  from  personal  appearaore»  ib.— re. 
late•  hi•  cfMiversation  with  lechomachuc,  655—677— 
hie  obeervation•  on  the  value  of  a  friend,  M7,  548— 
exhort•  hi•  hearer•  to  examine  in  what  estimation 
their  friend•  «hould  hold  them,  ib.— «oiPrerae•  with 
Critobuln•  on  the  manner  of  trying  friend•  and  ob. 
taining  them,  ib.— 5SAt— dierourae•  with  Arietarchu• 
on  the  employment  of  hi•  dertitute  relation•,  ib.— 554 
—relate•  to  him  the  fable  of  the  •beep  and  dog,  ib. — 
urge*  on  Euthrru•  the  iieceMity  of  preparing  for  the 
wants  of  old  age,  ib.— induce•  a  lasting  friendship 
between  Crito  and  Arbtodemus,  ib,  555— converaes 
with  DiodoruB  on  the  relief  of  indigent  friends,  ib. — 
ditconrse•  on  military  tactics,  550,  560— on  the  cha- 
racter  of  a  goo<(  general  and  a  good  prii^e,  ib.  561 — 
<m  the  datie»  of  a  general  of  the  horse,  ib.  5θ)ί— de- 
fend•  Antisthenes  from  the  allegations  of  Nichoma. 
chides,  ib.  563— discourses  with  the  son  of  Peride•  on 
conducting  the  war,  lb.— 566— with  Glauco  on  his  de- 
sire of  governing  tlie  republic,  ib.  &6β— with  Charmi. 
diis  on  hb  not  bringing  his  talents  to  the  service  d 
the  state,  ib.  560— with  Arfttjppus  on  this  beantifnl 
and  the  good,  ib.  670— his  obeeryations  on  courage, 
ib.— on  wisdom  aq^  virtuous  temperature,  ib. — on 
madness  and  ignorance,  ib.  —  on  the  nature  of 
envy,  ib.  571— on  idleness,  'lb.— on  the  art  of  go- 
vernii^,  ib.  — on  an  arbitrary  ρΗηβ^,  ib. — <m  the 
most  eliglMe  study  for  man,  ib.— converses  with 
Parrhasius  on  painting,  ib.  272 — and  the  imitation  of 
morally  good  and  bad  traits  in  the  lineaments,  ib.-.- 
with  Clito  on  »tatuary,  ib.— with  Pietia•  on  armour, 
ib.  573— vbitB  the  beautiful  Theodota,  ib.— hia  conver- 
aation  with  her,  ib.  575— reproves  Epigenea  for  ne- 
glect of  athlenc  exercisea,  ib.— censure•  one  for  rage 
at  an  incivility,  ib.— prescribe•  to  another  a  remedy 
for  disrelish  of  food,  ib.— rebukes  another  for  fasti- 
diousness,  576— another  for  cruelty  to  bis  servant,  ib. 
—another  who  beaded  the  distance  from  Olympia,  ib. 
—another  for  complaining  of  weariness  by  travelling, 
ib. — introducea  a  new  measure  in  the  management  of 
entertainments,  ib. — reproves  two  individuals  for  im- 
proprieties at  Rupper,  ib.  577— hia  opinion  and  appU- 
.eation  of  the  verb  ιύ*>χι7#β«ι,  ib.  and  n.— general  use- 
fnlnesa  of  hia  conversation,  δβΐ — his  method  under 
different  clrcumatoncea,  ib.  5Θ4— ridicules  the  preten- 
sions of  Euthcdcmus,  582 — disposes  biro  to  enter  into 
conference,  5β3— their  conversation  on  various  topics, 
ib.— 587— impresses  him  with  the  idea  of  his  insignifi- 
cancy, ib. — rewarded  by  his  admiration  and  attarh- 
mcnt,  ib.^lisrourses  to  him  on  the  beneficence  of  the 
Deity,  ib.— 5Θ9 — accompanies  his  precepts  with  the 
purest  devotion,  ib.— converses  with  Hippias  on  jus. 
tice,  ib.— 503— with  Eudemiu  on  temperance,  ib.  504 

—his  method  of  reasoning  exemplified,  ib 507— his 

inquiry  into  the  nature  of  piety,  504— his  definition  of 
a  pious  man,  595 — the  soplUHtry  of  ids  conclusion,  ib. 
n. — his  inquiry  into  the  lawH  between  man  and  man, 
lb.— his  ol  tM^rvations  on  knowledge,  ib.— on  good,  ib. 
506- on  the  beautiful,  ib.— on  coinage,  ib.— distin- 
guishes bravery  and  cowardice,  ib.— Us  remarks  on 
difi'erent  forms  of  government,  ib.— his  plan  for  elicit- 
ing acknowledgment  of  the  truth,  596, 597— eolidtona 
that  hie  friends  would  give  the  preference  to  practical 


rather  than  speculative  atudiea,  ib.  SOB— «shorts  them 
to  anxiety  regarding  their  health,  ib.— iurtted  to  an 
«ntertainment  by  Callias,  603— derive•  an  adtrantaft 
tram  the  liad  temper  of  his  wife,  605  hto  playful  eb. 
•ervationt  on  dancinf ,  605— pourtray•  tli«  benefit  of 
the  temperate  nae  of  wine,  607— «nga^ped  in  varioos 
colloquial  pleasantric•,  ib.  61 1, 614, 616— holds  a  hnoM». 
reus  dispute  with  Critnbulus  on  their  compara- 
tive beauty,  610,  615^  616— hia  opponent  propoers  a 
■etUement  by  ballot,  ib.— discourses  on  love,  618— coo. 
gratulates  Calliae  on  hi•  admiration  of  Antolico•,  ib.— 
hto  remark•  on  the  worship  of  the  two  Venc^se»,  ib.— 
carefully  proves  the  superiority  of  lova  for  the  soul  to 
that  for  the  body,  610— 621— eocouragea  Callias  to  per- 
severe In  virtae,  lb.— «trictures  on  hi•  accusation,  519, 
5:i0,  et  infra — ^his  converaation  on  preparing  a  de. 
fence,  511,  512,  508,  509— hto  desire  of  death,  ib.— his 
accusation,  ib.— hto  defence,  ib.  514— refoaes  to  fix  his 
own  penalty,  ib.— addresses  hto  Judge•  after  the  trial, 
515— gently  reproves  some  who  weep  for  him»  ib.— 
his  reply  to  ApoUodoros,  ib.— hto  obeervationa  «a  see- 
ing Anytus,  lb.— predicts  the  ruin  of  hto  aon,  ib.— 
obliged  to  endure  thirty  days*  imprison  nnent,  508— 
cause  of  this,  ib.  and  n.— 4tto  unchanged  behaviour  lu>4 
mental  tranquillity»  ib.— magnanimity  of  bis  death,  ik 
summary  of  his  character,  500. 

Socrate$t  an  Achaian,  ordered  to  eome  to  Cyroi•,  170— 
Joius  him,  ib.— apprehended,  211— and  pat  to  death, ib. 
—hto  character,  814. 

SoU^  a  town  in  Cilida,  17a 

SopAomeMtthe  Arcadian  joins  Cyma,  171. 

St'phtgnetut  the  Stymphalian  ordered  to  attend  Cyras, 
170— Joins  him,  ib.— goaa  out  of  the  camp  to  meet 
ArisBua,  211— left  to  guard  the  camp,  243. 

SopAu<r,  description  of  the,  533,  n. 

SoMiat  the  Syracuaan  Join•  Cyrus,  171. 

Sotendae*  rude  behaviour  to  Xenophon,  230. 

Sphodriatf  left  to  command  in  Thespise,  452,  453 — bribed 
by  the  Thebans  to  march  agnin&t  Attica,  453 — recalled 
by  thjB  ephori,  and  capita'ly  indicted,  lb.— history  of 
hto  acquittal,  ib.  454— killed  at  Leuctra,  472. 

SpieSf  their  use  to  a  mMarch,  134 — how  to  be  g^ned,  i\ 
—of  high  rank  not  easily  suspected,  lOO 

Spithridatea  sent  by  Phamabasus  to  oppose  the  Greeln, 

315— revolts  from  Phamabasus,  406— persuades  Cotys 

to  become  a  confederate  of  Agesilays,  416 — gives  bid 

«dauffhter  in  marriage  to  Cotys,  ib.  4lG— wronged  by 

Herippidas,  retires  in  disgiut,  416. 

Stages  the  Persian  falls  among  the  army  of  Thrasylos, 
360. 

Staeipput  opposes  the  fisction  of  Callihiua  and  Proxen^ 
475— comes  to  an  engagement,  kills  the  latter,  ib  — 
hto  forbearance,  ib. — proposes  terms  of  rec<>nrlliati(»i, 
ib.— many  of  his  pariy  killed  at  Tegea,  476— the  rest 
flee  to  Laoedspmon. 

SthenelauSf  commandant  of  Byzantium,  !Π51 

Stratoclet,  a  captain  of  the  Cretans,  •*;&. 

Struthett  a  commander  against  ίποίΗίοίΐπ.ιι,  432— defeats 
Thimbro,  433. 

Surgeonif  177,  n. 

Syennetitf  king  of  Cilicia,  171— hto  queen  pays  Cyrus  s 
vibit,  ib.-^eizes  the  psasea  of  the  mountains,  ]7^_-re. 
tires,  ib.— bis  palace,  ih.— flies  to  the  mountains,  ib— 
reconciled  to  Cyrus,  and  gives  bim  monvy,  ib. 

Symhofi  defined,  519,  n. 

Syracute,  Tully's  estimate  of  Its  extent  and  beauty, 
639. 

* 

Syractuan  and  hto  dancers  present  at  Calliaa^a  entertalo- 

ment,  604  et  infra, 
Syracmant  acknowledged  a•  benefactort  to  Antandrβ^ 


arriam  nliltct  t•  Λα  Aajriu,  It 


,  arity  or  CiUrU,  ITV- filatidcnd,  174. 

lu,  Vt  «K«M  la  *  ητ*Ι  tiptdlikm,  «B— JoId 
Hvk  nHb  tlloH  or  Erdku,  Ua-twta  U  Η 

ui>  Dili,  Ib.-annwdrd  In  nHDinuul  of  ibg  «ctl 
nC  olUl  lb•  tqidlny,  Ib.- 
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UoB.  Mi— u^M  a  tTHtr  with  tha  Onclo,  MS-Ai). 
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oppoMd  by  ΤίΜηιηΜΜβ,  9βΒ— tiMy  eonbli»•  agmiatt 
hin,  ik  ■ufwwlrtly  hannfiMd  by  CriUa•  «nd  Tke. 
nuBMM•»  ib.  aas-dafeated  in  their  «ηβαιρΙ  to  re. 
corer  the  fort  of  Phyle,  3Ββ— /«cl  tbdr  InfluMiM  b•. 
ftnnliif  to  tottnr»  ib.— to  prepare  for  the  wuref»  think 
of  eecurinf  Etourie,  ib.--th«ir  eueoeeefM  etratefMn 
for  ■Murlog  EleuaU,  S87— defeated  at  the  Pirami•, 
aas— diiriof  a  truce  appealed  to  on  the  ii^netkie  of 
their  oondoct,  U».— 4lepilred  ef  oiBce  by  a  party  of  the 
aOOO,  SW— ten  diooen  In  their  etead,  one  flrom  each 
tribe»  ib.-4«tire  to  Eleotia,  lb.— Im^ore  eneooor  from 


TkoraXt  hie  false  infomwtlon  oonremiof  Xenophon*• 
dekign,  SOS-^nt  by  TImailon  to  Slnope  and  Heradea, 
lb.— hie  proposal•  to  give  the  army  pny,  lb.— dleap- 
pointed,  297. 

TTkorax,  η  Laoedanonian,  oonunande  tlie  Abydeidanc, 
370. 

Tkoricui  fortified  by  the  Athenian•,  3βα 

Thrace,  Ariatie,  deMribed,  SIS. 

T%raeiantt  neroenarW•  to  the  AsByrtan,  100— upon  the 
Helleepont,  ItiD-^eir  dance,  SO^-have  the  advantage 
over  the  Arradian•,  319— redaoe  them  to  great  straits, 
lb.— frighted  away  by  Xenophon,  lb.— cnstom  of 
drinking  oat  of  bores,  331— and  of  baying  their  wive•, 
att— wear  foxokin•,  330— treat  about  a  peace,  337— 
linve  η  design  to  sarprise  Xenophon,  and  are  routed, 
330  -thoee  above  Bysantlum,  ib.    See  Melinophagi. 

Thrasybidua  assisUthe  Athenians  with  80  resael•  from 
Thasu•,  357— «  commander  in  the  Athenian  fleet,  363 
—sets  ont  from  Thebes,  and  Inveets  Phyle,  380— pro. 
ceeded  against  by  the  thirty,  ib.— repulses  them,  lb.— 
1.1  snakes  a  rapid  descent  on  their  army,  and  puts  them 
to  flight,  ib^^narchee  Into  the  Fireus,  387— harangnee 
his  army,  ib.  388— conquers  that  ef  the  thirty,  Ibw— 
blockaded  by  the  Lacedemonians  in  the  Pinsas,  389— 
his  supplies  cut  off,  ib.— driven  back  in  a  skirmish  with 
Faucanias,  ib.— addresses  the  party  in  Athens,  after 
the  reconciliation,  900,  391— siUls  to  Join  the  Athenian 
fleet,  441— his  vessels  captured  by  Antalcidas,  44)?— 
deepaiched  to  annoy  the  Lscediemonlans,  4S3— recon> 
dies  Amadocus  and  ^euthes,  434 — makes  them  con- 
federates  of  Athens,  ib.— obliges  the  Byzantines  to 
change  their  government,  ib.— proceeds  against  Me• 
thymoe,  ib.— overthrows  tlie  army  of  Therimachus, 
ib.— killed  in  his  tent  by  the  Aspendians,  ib. 

Thratyd<rua,  head  of  the  popular  party  in  EUs,  402— 
proposes  terms  of  agreement  with  Lacedwmon,  lb.— 
procures  a  peace  and  enters  the  confederacy,  ib. 

Thrtuylm  sails  to  Athens  to  ratify  the  success  of  a  na. 
val  fight,  357— puts  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Athe. 
nians,  to  defend  their  city  from  Agb,  3S0— rewarded 
for  his  bravery  by  tlte  grant  of  the  reinforcements  he 
came  for,  ib.— equipped  for  war,  assaults  Pygela,  and 
lays  the  a4J  scent  country  waste,  360— after  various 
successful  attacks,  sails  to  Ephesus,  ib.— met  by  the 
whole  force  of  Ephesus  and  numerous  confederates, 
ib.— totally  repulsed,  ib.— gives  clisse  to  25  sail  of  Sy. 
racusans.  and  takes  4,  ib.— joins  the  rest  of  the  fleet  at 
Sestos,  ib.— a  commander  in  the  Athenian  fleet,  363. 

Thymbriumt  a  city,  172. 

Thymocharet,  leader  of  the  Athenians,  defeated  by  He- 
gesandridas,  357. 

Thtftiiantf  dangerous  enemies  in  the  night,  331.  See 
Thraciant. 

Tibareniant,  the  Greeks  not  suffered  to  attack  them, 
892— a  free  nation,  349. 

TigraMt  hunto  with  Cyrus,  39— arrivei  at  the  trial 
of  his  father,  lb.— pleads  bis  father's  cause,  40— bis 


•entiuieDt•  of  modesty,  poalahaBeiit,  fear,  ib.— ht«  po- 
litical admonithm•  to  Cyrus,  4S— prwTaila  with  him  ia 
favour  of  hte  fhther,  lb.— hia  lore  for  hie  wife,  4S-jMS 
Cyrua  with  an  Anoenlan  foree,  44— attend•  Ida•  la  Ui 
wars,  43,  14S— hi•  modesty  aad  obedienee,  TO  griss 
tlie  prise  at  a  tmrae-raco,  139— InTlted  to  Cyrns'k  ca> 
tertainment,  140  has  a  prceent  made  hin  for  Ui 
wife,  14& 

TVgri»,  the  rirer,  S08-the  Greeks  pami  it,  808— the  hsei 
of  it,  835— the  Greeks  advance  mhore  the  bmi  of  it, 
848. 

Timafroi  sent  ambassador  to  Peraia,  48Θ— his  mflde. 
llty  to  his  tnnt,  Ibw— honoured  by  the  king,  ib.— ee- 
CQsed  by  Leo,  and  pat  to  death  by  the  AtheaiaBi, 
40a 

TimanoHf  a  Dardanian,  choeen  general  in  tiie  room  ef 
Clearchus,  880— his  false  infunnation  agaiast  Xeas- 
phoo,  805— engages  for  a  sum  of  naooey  to  carry  th» 
army  out  of  the  Euxine,  S90— promisea  the  army  pay, 
disappointed  oi  the  money,  887— and  Is  aorry  for  wbst 
Is  pMsed,  lb.— Mnt  before  with  the  horae,  318-per. 
sue•  the  enemy,  317— forbid•  Cyratadea  to  tmcM», 
330— lead•  the  army  tothe  Thracian  Tillage•,  ib.— de. 
•Iron•  to  retom  home,  lb.— his  present  to  Seutliee,  SS 
—leads  on  with  Seathe•,  336— receives  a  yoke  of  om• 
flrom  Senthes,  338— his  Iwoeet  reaolatioo,  390. 

Timentheu*  of  Trebieood  sent  to   the  MosyamciaBi, 


TVmoencrler  more•  for  the  imprleoanent  of  the 
mander•  at  ArglnoMi,  3ΘΘ— deputed  by  Ttthrauatas  I• 
dietrlbate  money  in  Greece,  40B— ^teab  it  out  to  lead- 
ing  men  at  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argoe,  ih. 

TYmoletw  of  Corinth  harangue•  hi•  confederate•  on  the 
war  with  Lacedssmon,  419L 

TimoihetUf  an  Athenian  commander,  457 — icducea  Cor. 
cyra,  458— defeats  Nicolochus,  ib. 

Ti$iphonutf  an  agent  in  the  murder  of  Alexander,  475— 
succeeds  to  the  supremacy  in  TheeMaly,  ib. 

Tittaphemee  accompanies  Cyrus  to  court.  1^ — accuses 
him  of  treason,  168— informs  the  king  of  Cyrus's  pre> 
parations,  170— oiimmands  a  body  of  horse  under  the 
king,  186— penetrates  through  the  Greeks,  193— send• 
heralds  to  the  Greeks,  800— his  speech  to  the  gene- 
rals, 805— replies  to  Clearchus,  ib. — makes  fair  pro. 
mises,  lb.— comes  to  and  conducts  the.  Greeks,  806 
insults  the  memory  of  Cyrus,  807— qniets  the  sus. 
pidnns  of  Clearchus,  810— invites  the  generals  to  ha 
tent,  ib — most  impious  and  deceitful,  81 1 — appftMHu 
ea  the  Greeks,  and  forced  to  retire  with  loss,  8S<^ 
harasses  them  at  a  distance,  327 — attack•  them  acd  is 
repulsed,  828— disappointed  by  the  diligence  of  Xeno. 
phon,  830— seta  fire  to  the  villages,  831 — oomee  to  the 
Hellespont,  and  arrests  Aldbisdes,  357— sends  him 
prisoner  to  Sardes,  ib.— accused  by  Herniocrates,  359— 
raises  the  Ephesians  against  Thrasylus,  360— insi«ts 
that  the  dties  of  Ionia  acknowledge  him  for  their 
master,  30&— they  refuse  to  receive  him  within  their 
walls,  ib.— joins  his  army  to  that  of  Phamabazus,  400 
—they  proceed  against  Ionia,  ib.— averse  to  meet  the 
army  of  Dercyllldas  in  fight,  401— desires  a  conference, 
lb.— he  and  Pharoabaaus  make  a  truce  with  the  ene- 
my, ib.— breaks  faith  with  Agesilsns,  406— declares 
war  Bgainst  Agesilaus,  406— despatches  his  infantry  to 
intercept  Agesilans,  407— they  suffer  a  severe  defeat, 
407— accused  by  the  Persians  as  their  betrayer,  0».— 
beheaded  by  order  of  the  king,  408. 

Tithrawtea  commissioned  by  the  king  of  Persia  to  be- 
head Tlssaphernes,  407— exdtes  a  spirit  of  rebellion  in 
Greece  against  the   Lacedaemonians,    408— require• 
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iptteh  to  SeatlM•,  Ibv— W•  pro4Mit 
ment,  3141— oAwi  nrriic•  to  th•  McilichUo  Juplt«>r, 
317— «ril•  hi•  horar,  lb.— f  om  out  upoa  «β  expeditkm 
wlihoat  MireM•,  318— ««•«>•  out  «fain  and  toccBodti 
ib.— kn  fiNMl  eirrttinebuicM,  StO. 
Herrft  build•  a  pttlac•  «od  riudel  at  C«UiO«,  170— in• 
%  ade•  Greece  and  la  vaoqukhcd,  tii. 


Zabatett  *  rirer,  SOS— th«  Gri^k^  pus*  it,  ^25. 
Z^larchu»,  a  commiflttary,  attacked,    S!^J— <τμ'&ρ<μ  ^ 
•ea,ib. 
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